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PUBLISHERS'  •  NOTICE. 

The  present  number  of  "Putnam's  Monthly"  completes  the  second 
volume,  and  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

In  referring  to  the  progress  of  the  work  so  fer,  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  the  publishers  to  indulge  in  much  self-glorification,  or  at  least  to 
do  more  than  reiterate  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume ; 
yet  they  have  cause  for  honest  congratulation  in  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  "  Putnam's  Monthly"  as  a  fixed  fact.  The  character  and 
extent  of  this  success  has  been  far  -beyond  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. They  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  enlisting  in  the  enter- 
prise some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country ;  and  they  deem  it  a 
special  cause  for  satisfaction,  not  only  that  among  their  regular  ccm- 
tributors  and  earnest  co-operators  are  included  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respected  of  our  literaiy  men  of  various  positions  and  shades 
of  religious  and  political  opinion — ^but  also  that  the  generial  manage- 
ment of  the  Magazine,  and  the  character  of  its  contents,*have  been 
such  as  to  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
judicious  and  intelligent  readers. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  know,  that  while  eminent  and  well-known 
writers  have  occupied  a  goodly  portion  of  our  pages,  these  pages  have 
also  been  the  means  of  introducing  some  younger  writers  of  excellent 
promise,  whose  newly  opened  mines  may  doubtless  yet  produce  as 
much  pure  metal  as  those  which  have  been  longer  under  contribution. 
Of  the  nine  hundred  and  eighty  articles  which  we  have  received,  our 
two  volumes  could  contain  only  about  one  in  ten  ;  and  the  most  unge- 
nial  part  of  our  task  has  been  that  of  declining  papers  of  interest  and 
ability,  which  would  fill  half  a  dozen  magazines  as  large  as  ours.  Our 
space,  and  not  our  will,  has  been  the  arbiter  in  many  of  these  instan- 
ces.   We  would  here  return  our  cordial  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 


ir  .  PfMUhers'  Notice. 

80  zealously  taken  an  interest  in  the  plan  and  prospects  of  the  Maga- 
zine ;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  make  it  a  great  deal  better  than  it  has 
been,  we  would  say^  Do  so,  by  all  means.  Send  us  articles  that  aie  a 
great  deal  better,  wiser,  wittier,  and  every  way  more  brilliant,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  they  shall  find  a  place  and  suitable  reward. 

The  literary  resources  of  our  "  Monthly,"  now  so  ample,  will,  in 
the  coming  year,  be  increased  and  elevated  by  all  inducements  in  our 
power.  With  all  its  present  general  features,  it  is  intended  that  the 
Magazine  shall  have  new  and  varied  attractions  for  all  classes  of  its 
wide  circle  of  readers.  Each  number  will  contain  one  or  more  enter- 
taining and  instructive  papers,  illustrated  from  original  designs, 
when  such  illustrations  can  add  any  thing  to  the  value  or  interest  of 
the  text.  Popular  information* on  matters  connected  with  practical 
science,  and  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  will  form  &  special 
feature. 

A  new  and  popular  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  Wash- 
ington, by  one  of  our  best  writers,  illustrated  by  the  graphic  pencil  of 
Darlet,  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  number. 

It  is  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  "  Putnam's  Monthly "  is  not  a 
partisan  or  sectarian  organ,  and  never  has  been  so.  Topics  of  national 
and  general  interest,  or  relating  to  th^  public  welfare,  will  be  discussed 
when  there  is  occasion,  with  freedom,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  with  reck- 
less intentions,  or  from  self-interested  motives. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  restrict  this  Magazine  to  a  character 
purely  literary,  but  rather  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  its  field  of 
view,  passing  over  no  genuine  human  interest,  and  especially  no  genu- 
ine national  interest.  With  the  particular  measures  of  Party,  and 
above  all,  with  the  private  aims  and  motives  of  parties,  we  not  only  will 
not,  but  (^nnot  ^j^ve  any  thing  to  do  ;  inclination  and  policy  alike 
forbid  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  or 
abuse  will  deter  us  from  untrammelled  investigation  of  any  matter 
which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  public  attention.  Whether  this  be 
done  in  a  candid,  honest,  and  impartial  manner,  or  the  contrary,  our 
readers  must  judge. 
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G  hwn  not  the  least  deare,  in  theae  me- 
■  tropoliUn  sketches  oT  ours,  to  emulate 
the  schierements  of  the  patent  million 
mnj^ifying  gentlemen,  who  glory  in  show- 
ing  Berpent  tadpoles,  icthyoBsurian  min- 
nows, iod  thouBand-legged  atoms,  in  the 


tumbler  of  water  you  have  been  drinking 
from.  Wo  never  thanked  any  body  for 
insinuating  that  unmentionable  horrors 
were  daily  becoming  pirt  and  parcel  of 
our  vital  circulation,  which  ruddy  cheoka 
and  cleareyes  would  otherwise  have  mads 
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US  very  comfortable  about  But  haying 
once  acquired  this  impertinent;  knowledge, 
we  cannot  but  regard  with  grateful  vene- 
ration that  beneficent  chemist  to  whose 
researches  we  owe  a  purifying  agent,  so 
potent  that  a  few  drops  will  precipitate 
every  intrusive  ingredient,  and  turn  pu- 
tridity to  crystalline  freshness ;  or  that 
other  artist — let  us  not  be  suspected  of  a 
puff,  since  his  name  is  Legion — who  con- 
trives filters,  diaphragmed  or  only  perco- 
lating, by  means  of  which  our  Croton  is 
placed  beyond  suspicion,  let  who  will  have 
bathed  or  thrown  cigar-ends  into  the  reser- 
voir. After  what  we  have  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  say  of  the  almost  fabulous  neg- 
lects and  abuses  of  our  city  government, 
it  is  with  real  relief  that  we  take  up  a 
branch  of  our  subject  with  which  corrup- 
tion and  selfishness. have  as  yet  had  little 
to  do,  or  at  least* have  as  yet  been  able  to 
interfere  but  little.  Thanks  to  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  some  who  are  gone  and 
some  who  yet  remain  among  us,  there  are 
purifying  processes  at  work  in  New- York, 
which,  if  inadequate  in  amount,  are  most 
benignant  in  operation,  and  which,  if  not 
themselves  poisoned  by  quacks,  or  adulte- 
rated for  dishonest  gain,  will,  in  time, 
work  such  salutary  change  in  the  vital 
current  of  our  great  city,  that  she  may 
yet  be  the  glory  of  the  earth  in  better 
things  even  than  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  for 
the  effectual  defecation  of  the  stream  of 
human  life  in  a  great  city,  there  is  but  one 
rectifying  agent — one  infallible  filter — the 
SCHOOL.;  and  that  the  crowning  merit  of 
this  God-given  power  is  its  applicability 
to  the- fountain-head  ;  the  divine  chemistry 
by  which  it  clears  each  drop  as  it  springs 
from  mother,  earth,  all  other  reformatory 
influences  ^being  in  comparison  but  as  the 
straining^t  of  an  occasional  gnat  from 
the  ocean.  The  school !  who  can  estimate 
its  importance?  As  we  look  at  it  in  single 
specimens,  it  is  often  a  clumsy  piece  of 
machinery  enough ;  ill-fitted,  of  poor  ma- 
terial, and  with  a  blockhead  or  worse  at 
the  craiik.  But,  viewed  as  a  whole,  how 
can  we  say  too  much  of  it?  The  world 
has  never  before  felt  the  need  as  we  do, 
and  so  has  never  seen  such  schools  as  ours, 
still  less  such  as  we  shall  yet  have.  The 
man  who  is.  one  day  to  be  our  chief  magis- 
trate is  very  probably  running  barefoot  at 
this  moment ;  he  who  is  to  command  our 
armies  may  be  just  now  giving  a  black 
eye  to  a  comrade  at  the  Five  Points  ;  a  fu- 
ture chief  justice  is  perhaps  sweeping  law- 
offices  at  sixpence  a  day,  out  of  which 
sum  he  contrives  to  buy  tobacco  and 
whiskey.  Shall  we  leave  them  where 
they  are  ?  Could  we  always  be  content 
with    such   education   for   our   rulers? 


Would  it  be  desirable  that  our  future 
street-commissioners  should  be  hahUuis 
of  the  gutters  of  to-day  ?  Shall  there  be 
no  intermediary  cleansing  stage  between 
the  fetid  purlieus  of  Prince-street  and  the 
glories  of  the  Tea  Room  ?  Our  social  and 
political  state,  in  this  dizzy  hour  of  sud- 
den wealth,  might  easily  become  like  an 
Alhambra  of  golden  domes  and  walls  bla- 
zoned all  over  with  holy  sentences,  whose 
foundations  are  sinking  in  a  morass,  even 
while  its  banners  flout  the  skies.  To  go 
on  adding  glittering  pinnacles,  and  mina- 
rets, from  whose  airy  heights  the  punctual 
muezzin  calls  five  times  a  day  to  prayer, 
will  not  keep  the  gaping  rents  from  root 
or  chamber,  or  prevent  the  goodly  stones 
from  toppling  about  the  ears  of  careless 
inmates.  But  we  are  happily  turning  our 
attention  to  essentials,  and  aiming  so  to 
build  as  not  hereafter  to  be  ashamed. 
Hope  and  Love  hare  a  word  to  say  in  our 
councils ;  Sdence  and  Order  begin  to  be 
heard;  Benevolence  and  Prudence  have 
joined  hands,  for  one  work  at  least.  There 
is  no  one  subject  (always  excepting  money- 
making)  so  interesting  to  our  New- York 
ears,  as  the  subject  of  Education. 

God  bless  the  day  when  this  can  be  said ! 
To  our  mind's  eye,  our  noble  city,  when 
we  look  at  her  as  the  educatress  of  her 
myriad  offspring,  is  a  more  majestic  figure 
than  that  glorious  Pallas  Athenae,  whose 
gleaming  ivory  and  gold  dazzled  the  eves 
of  the  mariner  far  at  sea,  as  he  looked 
towards  the  home  of  his  pride  and 
love.  We  love  to  think  of  her,  seated 
between  her  rivers,  opening  her  gener- 
ous arms  to  all  the  children  of  earth, 
and  saying,  "  Here  is  room  enough,  ana 
knowledge  for  the  asking.  Be  no  longer 
the  bond-slaves  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  her 
cruel  sister.  Wealth  more  than  enough 
has  been  poured  into  my  lap  by  the  bounty 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
may  be  needed  for  your  redemption  shall 
be  yours.  Come  up,  come  in  crowds  from 
whatever  ignominy,  contempt,  and  despair, 
into  light  and  warmth,  growth  and  good- 
ness." There  is  no  poetry  in  this.  The 
invitation  is  literally  unlimited.  There  is 
nothing — not  even  color,  the  hedge  of 
American  liberality  in  most  other  cases — 
that  sets  bounds  to  the  grand  office  of  edu- 
cation to  all.  Here  is  indeed  something 
to  be  proud  of;  even  Yankee  boasting 
cannot  go  beyond  the  simple  fact. 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  free 
schools  are  the  new  beneficence  of  to-day, 
or  the  peculiar  privilege  of  New- York  city. 
There  is  one  free  school  in  New- York — 
that  under  the  care  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches,  which  has  flourished 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  the 
Yaudois  had  "  schools  every  where,  which 
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the  mcftnest  of  tha  people  were  allowed 
to  atlend,"  as  far  back  *s  thetweldh  cen- 
turj'.  But  we  clmim  for  our  dtj  the  pri' 
oritj  and  pre-eminence  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  Hchools  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  sectarian  organization,  bo  that  do  de- 
sign of  proselyting ;  no  shackle  on  free 
mind,  free  will,  and  free  course  in  life  ;  no 
obligation,  political  or  otherwise ;  no  loss 
of  caste  hampers  the  gilt,  taking  away 
with  one  hand  what  it  sei;ms  to  give  with 
the  other.  The  public  school  system  be- 
^;an.  indeed,  as  a  charity;  it  was  at  ttrst 
(iu  1802)  the  effort  of  a  few  charitable 
women — Quakers,  almost  of  course — who 
collected  the  n^$;ed  urchinfl  of  their  neigh- 
borhood, in  lite  eastern  parC  of  the  city, 
and  taught  them  in  person,  taking  the 
duty  week  by  week,  in  tnm.  The  thing 
grew,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  soon  claimed 
the  aid  of  the  municipal  and  State  goTem- 
ments.  This  "  little  one,"  which  has  bour- 
geoned broader  and  broader  with  the  proa- 
perity  all  about  it,  embraces  at  this  nio~ 
ment  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  children 
under  common-school  instruction  in  this 
dty.     Its  normal  schools,  since  thev  estab- 


lishment in  1835,  havB  sent  forth  eleren 
hundred  and  fitlj  teachers.  Several  bene- 
volent citizens  give  a  large  share  of  their 
time  and  attention  t«  this  good  work,  and 
make  its  plans  of  operation  the  subject  of 
continual  study  and  improvement.  One 
peculiarity,  on  which  great  stress  is  laid. 
la  a  system  of  eichanges  with  other  school* 
of  the  productions  of  the  pupils  in  map- 
ping, drawing,  &c.,  and  a  general  school 
interchange  of  mineral  specimens  and  other 
objects  ofinterest.  Communications  from 
members  of  Congress,  through  whom  these 
things  were  forwarded  to  distant  States, 
speak  warmly  of  the  beneHcial  effects  of 
the  plan,  in  stimulating  other  schools. 
Each  member  of  the  Stale  legislature  has 
also  been  presented  with  a  map  of  bis 
county,  in  some  coses  embellished  with 
marginal  illustrations,  representing  geo- 
If^cal  peculiarities  of  the  locality,  vege- 
table products,  natural  scenery,  £c.  From 
many  country  schools  returns  of  minerals, 
botanical  preparations,  &c,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  moral  influence  of  this 
kindly  system  can  hardly  be  over-appr«- 


Ward  Public  aclkoaL 


After  this  pioneer  institution  comes  that 
of  the  Ward  schools,  esUblished  in  1842, 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  general  feeling 
that  a  voluntary  body  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  a  function  which  is  the 


proper  duty  of  the  citizens  at  large.  We 
reckon  twenty-nine*  Ward  schools  and 
four  Ward  primary  schools,  which,  with 
the  eighteen"  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  fifty-four  primary  schools  of  that 
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body  and  two  public  colored  schools,  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  intelligent  observer 
can  hardly  find  a  fairer  spectacle  than  one 
of  these  great  schools  in  full  operation. 
Pass  through  room  after  room,  floor  after 
floor,  of  the  immense  buildings  they  oc- 
cupy, you  find  every  where  order,  indus- 
try, animation,  happiness.  From  the  lit- 
tle toddlers  that  go  gravely  through  the 
manual  exercise  of  the  infant  school, 
chanting  their  pretty  hymns  and  clapping 
their  little  fat  hands,  to  the  tall  fair  girl 
and  strong  awkward  boy  of  the  highest 
rooms,  all  are  busy,  interested,  hopeful. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  children,  and 
even  more,  are  found  in  some  of  these 
great  castles,  and  when,  for  purposes  of 
exhibition  or  direction,  as  many  as  the 
chapel  will  hold  are  seen  at  one  view,  it 
is  a  truly  affecting  sight, — a  glad  one  for 
every  true  lover  of  American  institutions, 
— to  see  the  velvet  jacket  and  shining  shoe 
approaching  the  rostrum  side  by  side 
with  patched  knee  and  clumsy  boot,  on 
equal  terms,  with  equal  chances  for  im- 
provement and  advance  in  life.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  city  sight  to  which  a  New- 
Yorker  should  be  so  proud  to  invite  a 
stranger  as  the  Common  Schools,  whether 
of  the  class  still  under  the  care  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  or  of  that  more 
entirely  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  generous  emulation  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  these  two  organizations,  has 
worked  so  well,  that  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  they  are 
now  to  merge  into  one,  the  more  private 
efforts  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  in  resigning  its  timst.  that  one  soul 
may  pervatle  the  whole  gigantic  machinery. 
A  bill  has  passed  the  State  Senate  and 
come  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House, 
which  will  transfer  the  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  giving  the  for- 
mer at  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing fifteen  members  to  the  Board,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  members  from 
forty  (two  for  each  Ward)  to  fifty-five. 
About  one  hundred  Mou^and  children  at- 
tend these  schools,  and  nearly  half  that 
number  is  the  average  daily  attendance 
throughout  the  year.  Can  we  say  too 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  such  a  pro- 
vision ? 

But  all  has  not  yet  been  told:  In  or- 
der to  give  the  highest  degree  of  eflBcien- 
cy  to  the  Common  School  system,  as  well 
as  to  carry  out  and  perfect  its  work,  an 
institution  has  been  devised,  which,  by 
one  harmonious  system  of  instruction,  is 
calculated  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
High  School,  the  Academy,  the  Polytech- 


nic School,  and  the  College.  This  is  the 
New- York  Free  Academy,  established  by 
the  Board  of  Kducatk>n  in  1848 ;  a  semi- 
nary which,  in  the  character,  amount  and 
value  of  the  educatk>n  imparted,  is  inferior 
to  none  of  our  colleges,  while  it  educates 
the  pupils  practically,  and  qualifies  them 
for  the  busmess  of  life.  The  requisites  for 
admission  are, 

1.  A  residence  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

2.  Thirteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Having  passed  eighteen  months  at 
the  Common  Schools. 

4.  Being  able  to  pass  a  good  examina- 
tion in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, English  Grammar,  Geography.  Ele- 
mentary Bdok-keeping,  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  Algebra  as  fiir  as  sim- 
ple equations  inclusive. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
thirteen  departments,  at  the  head  of  each 
of  which  is  a  Professor,  aided  by  tutors. 
There  are  two  full  courses,  either  of  them 
equal  in  character,  variety  and  extent,  to 
those  of  our  most  expensive  colleges,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  all  particulars,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  one  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  are  studied,  while  in  the  other 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  are  substi- 
tuted. Each  of  these  courses  requires 
five  years,  but  a  student  who  desires  it 
may  pursue  what  is  called  a  partial  course, 
suiting  the  choice  and  amount  of  his 
studies  to  his  prospects  and  intentions. 
The  entire  advantages  of  the  institution, 
including  instruction,  stationery,  and  use 
of  library  and  apparatus,  are  freely  offer- 
ed to  all  who  are  qualified  as  above  men- 
tioned. No !  we  are  inaccurate.  Not  to 
all.  From  this  last-mentioned  noble  out- 
fit for  duty,  respectability,  success  and 
happiness  in  life,  girls  are  excluded.  For 
them  the  city  thus  far  contents  itself  with 
providing  the  education  of  the  Common 
ochool.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
and  enlightened  heads  and  generous  hearts 
are  already  on  the  alert  to  hasten  the  day, 
when  that  half  of  our  citizens  on  whom 
devolves,  by  the  decree  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  so  much  of  the  civilizing  pow- 
er, shall  be  as  well  fitted  for  their  high 
and  delicate  office,  as  men  for  the  more 
active  and  prominent  part  allotted  to  them. 
The  question  has  already  been  started  of 
a  Free  Academy  for  girls  ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  such  an  institution  will  be  an  era 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  our 
firm  belief,  that  those  who  are  laboring  for 
the  Rights  of  Woman  would  obtam  their 
object  by  a  far  shorter  road,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  concentrate  the  zeal  and 
talent  they  possess  on  the  great  ark  of 
Female  Education,  the  true  remedy  for 
the  **  wrongs  of  woman." 

The  Acwlemy  building  is  situated  in 
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Lexington  Aveone,  at  the  comer  of  Twea- 
ty-third  street  It  is  an  imposing  ediSce, 
in  both  Bensea  of  the  word,  for  it  presents 
a  fine  general  appearance,  resembline  in 
style  the  Town  Halls  of  some  of  the  Bel- 
gian cities,  while  on  examination  it  is  found 
to  be  like  Nebuchadnezzar'H  image,  of 
Tarioos  and  not  (}uile  congruous  materials. 
This  peculiarity  is,  howerer,  ceasing  to  be 
peculiar,  as  far  as  our  country  is  concern- 
ed ;  after-thoughts  of  economy  too  often 
sfaearing  the  grandeur  off  our  dashing 
plans,  till  the  "  American  order  of  archi- 
tecture," 80  often  demanded,  threatens  to 
be  characteriEed  by  patches  and  shams, 
rather  thui  by  any  especial  adaptednesa 
to  our  growing  wants.  The  structure  in 
qnestion  cost,  including  site,  furniture, 
library  and  apparatus,  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  its  support  is  twenty  thouKand. 
lie  st«ideiit8  Dumber  fire  hundred,  no 
class  having  as  yet  graduated.  The  first 
class  finishes  its  fira  years'  course  in  July 

Three  gold  medals  hare  already  been 
IbnDded  by  patriotic  citizens,  as  incen- 
tires  to  the  aspirants  at  the  Free  Academy: 


one  by  Duncan  C.  Pell,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  general  studies ;  one  by  Ed- 
win Burr,  for  the  highest  mathematical 
attainment ;  and  one  by  Charles  T.  Crom- 
well, for  first  scholarship  in  History  and 
Belles-Lettrea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so  good 
an  example  will  be  followed,  and  especial- 
ly that  priiea  in  money  will  be  offered,  in 
aid  of  meritorious  students  from  the 
poorer  classes,  to  whom  even  a  small  lift 
at  the  outset  in  life  may  be  of  great  con- 
sequence. The  Academy  will,  of  course, 
have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  usual 
honors  and  degrees. 

There  are  many  other  schools  drawing 
the  whole  or  a  pul  of  their  support  from 
the  public  funds  through  the  Board  of 
Education.    These  are  prescribed  in  the 

The  New-York  Orphan  Asylum  school, 
Bloom  ingd  ate. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  A^lum 
schools,  comer  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
flrsl^stieet,  and  comer  Prince  and  Elm 

The  Roman  Catholic  Half-Orphan  Asy- 
lum school,  llth-fitreet,  near  Seventh  At- 
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The  Protestant  Half-Orphui  school, 
Siith  Avenue,  Dear  llth-Btreet 

The  Mechanics'  Sodet;  school,  32  and 
34  Crosby-street. 

The  s<^ool  for  Juveoile  Delinquents, 
House  of  Refbge. 

The  Hamilton  free  school,  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

The  school  of  the  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  House,  Bloomin|;da1o.  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,   lllth-etreeL 

The  Alms  Hoose  schools. 

The  school  fbr  Colored  Orphans,  Fifth 
Avenue,  near  42d-8treet 

The  schools  of  the  Aiaerican  Femala 
Guardian  Sodetj, 

The  schoolsof  the  Sodetf  fbr  the  promo- 
tion of  education  among  colored  children. 

It  will  be  readily  observable  by  this 
list  that  the  intention  of  the  lair  (Act  of 
July  ad,  1851),  which  says — "  No  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion 
of  the  school  moneys,  in  which  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular 
Christian  or  other  religious  eect  shall  be 
taught,  inculcated  or  practised,"  must  be 
disregarded.    Nor  is  ^e  spirit  of  the  law 


which  expressly  denies  to  the  Board  at 
Education  the  exercise  of  any  discretion- 
ary power  which  shall  result  in  exclud- 
ing "the  Bible  withoutnoteorcomment," 
or  "  designating  what  version  of  it  shall 
be  used,"  much  more  effective.  All  schools 
whose  practices  thus  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  should  of  course  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  public 
funds,  since  there  are  half-a-dozen  targe 
and  influential  sects  quite  as  well  entitled 
to  sectsrian  teaching  as  those  thus  favor- 
ed, as  indeed  what  sect  is  not,  unce  num- 
bers are  no  test  either  of  truth,  sincerity 
or  zeal?  It  is  said  the  modeof  nullifying 
tlie  express  intention  of  the  law  is  some- 
what mgenious ;  it  is  at  least  bold.  The 
children  in  the  favored  schools  are  in- 
structed according  to  law  for  the  number 
of  hours  per  diem  required  bj  the  statute, 
after  which  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doc- 
trines proceeds  as  if  the  estabUshment 
were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State. 
This  is  certainly  no  better  than  an  unwar- 
rantable evasiou,  in  ooeclanse  of  the  law, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  rest ;  yet  even  more 
partiality  is  loudly  demanded,  althongh 
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the  tendency  would  so  evidently  be  the 
total  destruction  of  that  glorious  system  of 
common  and  universal  education,  which 
is  the  best  trophy  of  our  intelligence,  the 
best  security  for  our  liberties,  and  the 
noblest  offering  we  can  make  to  Heaven 
and  humanity,  in  acknowledgment  of  un- 
examp^.ed  prosperity  and  happiness. 

When  we  turn  to  our  colleges,  old  Co- 
lumbia, of  course,  first  presents  herself  to 
our  thoughts,  for  she  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  few  venerable  relics  of  the  olden  time 

et  left  within  our  ever-expanding  borders. 

n  1746.  when  they  did  such  things,  "mo- 
neys were  raised  by  public  lottery,  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  and  towards 
the  founding  of  a  college."  A  liberal 
grant  of  land,  on  part  of  which  the  col- 
lege still  stands,  was  made  to  the  infant 
enterprise  by  Trinity  Church,  and  this, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  tl^B  watchful  colonists,  and 
excited  a  sturdy  opposition  to  the  under- 
taking. But  a  charter  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  "  King's  College."  as  it  was 
then  called,  came  into  legal  existence  in 
1754.  Additional  funds  were  afterwards 
derived  from  private  contributions  (a  grant 
of  24,000  acres  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  having  been  annulled 
after  the  Revolution),  and  from  the  favor 
of  "  his  most  gracious  majesty  king  George 
the  Third,  from  whom,"  says  our  author- 
ity, '•  the  Institution  hath  received  great 
emolument."  The  same  document,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  President 
Cooper,  informs  us  that  "the  college  is 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  which 
it  overlooks,  commanding  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stands,  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  opposite 
shore  and  country  of  New  Jersey,"  Ac. 
The  locality  would  now  be  better  describ- 
ed as  bounded  by  College  Place  and  Bar- 
clay, Murray,  and  Church  streets  (from 
the  comer  of  which  last  street  and  Park 
Place  our  view  is  taken),  and  the  river 
having  moved  a  good  deal  farther  off,  and 
the  space  between  having  become  "  consid- 
erable thickly-settled  "  besides,  the  great- 
est attractions  of  the  spot  are  the  fine  old 
gray  college  buildings  themselves,  and 
some  magnificent  old  trees  which  still 
wave,  green  and  musical,  about  the  ven- 
erable walls.  Further  particulars  of  this 
grandmamma  among  our  colleges  may  be 
round  in  the  interesting  historical  sketch 
published  by  the  Trustees  in  1851,  from 
which  we  have  gathered  our  notice.  That 
account  brings  us  down  from  the  first 
president  of  King's,  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the 
last  president  of  Columbia,  Dr.  King,  of 
whom  we  heartily  ejaculate  (sturdy  repub- 
lican though  we  be).  Long  may  he  reign  I 


Columbia  College  is  governed  by  a  Board 
consisting  of  a  President  and  Professors,  the 
whole  being,  since  1789,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  selfrcplenishing  Board  of  Trustees, 
who,  of  course,  have  control  of  the  funds  of 
the  Institution.  The  college  has  at  pre- 
sent 129  students,  exclusive  of  its  large 
grammar  school.  It  has  a  library  of 
16,000  volumes,  much  indebted  for  its  ex- 
cellent arrangement  to  the  late  president. 
Dr.  Moore  (not  deceased,  as  an  adjective 
might  seem  to  imply,  but  only  retired). 
There  is  some  talk  (in  whispers)  of  remov- 
ing the  college  up,  or  rather  out  of  town, 
as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  Poetry  for- 
bid !  Shall  there  be  nothing  calm  and 
quiet  left  in  the  seething  mass  of  our  bu- 
siness domain  ?  If  the  image  were  not 
too  homely  for  the  dignity  of  our  subject, 
we  would  recommend  the  example  of  good 
housewives,  who  put  a  great  clean  stone 
into  the  midst  of  the  meal-barrel  in  sum- 
mer, "to  keep  it  sweet."  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  sore  loss  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  we  denizens  thereof  see  this 
so  plainly,  that  we  are  not  able  to  discern 
the  more  distant  and  problematical  advan- 
tage of  removmg  the  ancient  landmarks, 
and  losing  ih9 prestige  of  respectable  an- 
tiquity. At  the  worst,  if  our  favorite 
green  must  be  cut  up,  and  "  done  brown  " 
in  the  shape  of  stores,  we  shall  be  consol- 
ed and  quieted  by  nothing  less  than  seeing 
our  own  Park  Place  extended,  in  all  its 
width  and  amplitude,  to  the  North  Riv- 
er, that  the  "  prospect "  included  in  the 
original  gift  of  the  land  to  Columbia  Col 
lege,  may  enure  to  us,  as  the  natural  sue 
cessors  of  those  far-seeing  friends  to  learn 
ing,  whose  objects  it  is  our  dearest  aim  it 
life  to  further. 

The  New- York  University  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1831.  The  building  it  occupiet 
was  begun  in  1833,  and  completed  in 
1836,  one  of  the  monuments  of  an  idea  but 
too  prevalent  heretofore  in  this  country, 
that  colleges  are  to  be  built  not  of  men, 
but  stones.  The  founders  put  all  their 
means  into  a  fine  showy  edifice :  all  their 
means  and  more,  for  there  remains  a  debt 
of  forty  thousand  dollars,  after  the  great- 
est exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution.  It  has,  however,  much 
to  say  for  itself,  since  "  only  one  similar 
institution  among  us  has  educated  an 
equal  number  of  students  ^455)  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  operation, 
and  of  this  large  number  one  half  have 
been  educated  gratuitously."  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  prosperity  as  well  as  the 
popularity  of  such  undertakings,  is  to  be 
judged  more  from  the  paying  than  the  gra- 
tuitous performances.  The  University 
building,  an  idealized  affair  of  white  mar- 
ble, buttn)68i9d  and  pinnacled  like  a  stu- 
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deot's  dnam  of  the  Middle 
h!g»,  stands,  lovely  to  the 
eve,  on  th«  etstern  side  of 
Washington  Square,  fine  old 
trees  vsvinfi;  before  its  win- 
dows. Mid  the  t«ll  fountain 
adding  the  last  grace  of  the 
academic  grove  ;  but  the 
hallii,  which  would  give  con- 
venient room  to  six  hundred 
students,  echo  to  the  steps 
of  IcKS  than  one  hundred,  and 
the  place,  with  all  its  delicate 
beauty  .looks  melancholy  and 
deserted. 

The  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  originated 
in  1841,  and  at  Hrst  occupied 
the  Stiiyvesant  Institula 
building,  G59  Broadway, 
which  n-as  purchased  at  a 
cofit  or  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  afterward 
sold  for  Revenly-eight  thou- 
sand, and  a  new  one,  sub- 
stantial and  commodious,  if 
not  elegant,  costine  seventy 
thousand,  has  been  erected 
in  Fourteenth  street,  b^ 
tween  Irving  Place  and 
Third  Avenue.  This  con- 
t^nsthe  Library,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Pathology,  and  the  various  hor- 
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that  belong  of  right  to  the  invesdgs- 
of  the  ills  of  this  frail  body  of  ours  ; 
and  its  precincts  seem  in  no 
daoger  of  lacking  life  and 
animation,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  abundance  of  what 
Sam  Weller  irreverently  calls 
"young  Sawboneees  that 
swarm  about  its  doors.  In 
Thirteenth-street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
scarce  a  block  from  the  oth- 
er, stands  the  New-Tork 
Medical  College,  also  a  new 
and  excellent  building,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Manhat- 
tan Reservoir,  that 

*'6t«ni  rouDil  tow«r  of  Dthar  dAyt," 

that  used  to  challenge  the 
curiosity  of  the  passer-by, 
who  was  prone  to  imagine 
for  it  some  romantic  origin 
or  destiny,  as  it  looined 
gracefully  against  the  sum- 
mer sky,  in  contrast  with 
the  hard  angles  and  perking 
chimneys  that  clustered 
about  it.  The  college  was 
chartered  in  1850,  and  in  the 
same  year — ^nay,  in  less  than 
one  quarter  of  that  year,  the 
present  building  grew  up 
though  not  otherwise  par- 
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ticnlirly  like  Uie  palace  of  Aladdin.  That 
DO  alarming  prt^jnosttca  should  be  drawn 
&t)m  this  so  Budden  growth  we  are  assured, 
for  the  structure  is  based,  In  its  whole 
extent,  on  a  solid  rock,  a  cireumfltance  not 
left  unimproTed  by  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  opening 
address.  We  must  suppose  the  controt- 
liog  body  to  feel  pretty  strong,  when  we 
read,  in  their  circular  for  1852,  that  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  the  school  is  to  in- 
troduce "  all  the  modem  disco  veries  "  in  the 
healing  art,  and  another  to  saTC  the  world 
from  haTing  students  ■'  turned  out  upon  it 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  practising 
Homawpathy,  and  other  forms  of  quack- 
ery." Unfortunately,  we  outsidera  have 
come  to  consider  the  line  of  distinction  be* 
tweeD  "  new  discoveries  "  in  medidne  and 
"quackery,"  as  too  shadowy  to  be  in- 
trnsted  for  final  settlement  even  to  the 
New-York  Medical  College !  Quit  cui- 
todet  eu*tode»7 

One  moat  commendable  feature  in  the 
{dan  of  this  bstitution  is  the  provision  for 
the  eratuitouH  admission  of  five  Students 
of  ue  Free  Academy  to  its  lectures,  a 
graceful  and  becoming  recognition  of  this 


splendid  crown  of  our   Common  School 

system.  We  recommend  the  esample  to 
other  institntbna  having  scientific,  literary 
or  artistic  advantages  at  their  disposal. 

The  Union  Theologtad  Seminary,  found- 
ed January,  1836,  is  situated  in  Universi- 
ty Place,  near  Washington  Square.  This 
school  is  open  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  but  students  must  produce 
Bvidenoes  of  good  standing  in  some  evan- 
gelical chureh.  The  course  of  theologi- 
cal study  occupies  three  years,  and  such 
facilities  are  offered  to  students  in  strait- 
ened cut^mstances,  as  to  place  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  within  reach  of 
every  j^oung  man  of  tolerable  abilities. 
The  Union  Seminary,  besides  numbering 
several  distinguished  clergymen  among  ak 
professors,  boasts  the  name  of  Edward 
Bobinson,  the  flrat  geogr^ther  of  the  day, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  Debraists,  as 
the  occupant  of  its  chair  of  Biblical  htera- 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the 
United  SUtes,  was  first  esUblished  by 
the  Qeueral  Convention,  May,  1817,  in 
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the  city  of  New-York.  In  Mij,  1820,  it 
was  removed  to  New  HsTen,  Connecticut 
In  November,  1821,  it  was  united  with 
the  Diocesan  Theological  Seminaiy  of 
New-York,  with  mutual  compromises,  and 
wM  moved  back  to  thedty  of  New-York. 
Its  present  act  of  incorporation  dates  April 
5, 1822.  Its  object  is  the  education  of 
students  of  divinity  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  pennaDentlr 
esUblUhed  in  the  Stale  of  New- York.  It 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  the  bishops  are  ex  officio  membera, 
and  to  which  every  diocese  contributes  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  cler^  and 
the  amount  of  its  donations.  The  course 
of  study  is  three  years  in  Scripture,  Church 
History,  Doctrine,  PoUty,  Pastoral  Theo- 
logy, Evidences,  Hebrew,  kc  There  are 
four  professors,  who  have  a  house  and 
81500  a  year  salaiy. 

The  BtudentA  in  this  year's  cataloguo 
number  57.  They  come  from  13  diocesea. 
They  have  a  room  and  tuition  free. 

The  r^ular  graduates  number  417  and 
250  bes  lea  have  received  mstnictiOD  m 
the  semmary 
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The  chapel  has  two  services,  with  preach- 
ing by  the  professors  in  turn  on  Sunday, 
and  also  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
Large  Sunday  schools  are  gathered  and 
taught  by  the  students,  and  an  aflemoon 
church  service,  with  an  address,  is  held 
for  the  boy  congregation.  Each  professor, 
in  turn,  is  chaplain  and  dean. 

The  property  of  the  seminary  has  been 
contributed  by  subscriptions  in  various 
dioceses,  and  by  personal  donations  and 
bequests.  It  consists,  at  present,  of  Chel' 
sea  square,  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 


nearest  the  Hudson  river,  of  which  32 
lots  are  land,  and  32  yet  remain  to  be 
filled  up)  also  of  20  lots  or  more,  still 
farther  out  in  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Bulk- 
head, with  the  water-front,  all  which  mag- 
nificent donation  was  given  by  Clement 
C.  Moore,  LL.D.,  ia  all  about  150  lots. 
The  first  block  is  appropriated  for  ever 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Institution ;  the 
other  lots  and  water  privilege  may  be  used 
for  income  purposes  On  Chelsea  square 
an  the  seminary  buildmgs,  two  large  stone 
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itrnctures,  110  feet  bj  52,  three  oloriea, 
with  basement,  which  cost  about  $00,000. 
Frederic  Kohre,  of  South  Carolma.  who 
became  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  left  hj 
will  8100,000,  which,  invested  in  Penn- 
sjlvania  5  per  cent,  stock,  gives  the  maiii 
present  income  of  the  Institution.  Peter 
G.  Stujvesant  endowed  a  Professorship 
of  Church  History  with  825,000,  There 
are  endowed  scholarships  to  the  amount 
of  835,000.  The  endowed  Library  Fund 
is  86,000,  most  of  which  was  given  by 
Trinity  Charch,  which  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  noble  library,  now  of  12,000 
volumes,  by  presenting  books  valued  at 
86,500.  Last  year  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Religion  and  Learning  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  New-York,  gave  the  Seminary 
83,144,  which  was  expended  for  choice 
volumes  of  the  late  Dr.  Jarvis's  library. 
There  is  also  an  endowed  McVickar  prize 
fiind  of  81,000.  This  constitutes  the  ex- 
isting property  of  the  Institution.  Besides 
the  above,  funds  to  the  amount  of  8168,000 
wer«  contributed,  which  were   expended 


stitution  during  SO  years,  when  the  in- 
come was  inadequate. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmeu  of  the  city  of  New- York,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
ter in  ISU,  took  measures  for  the  found- 
ing of  schools  for  the  children  of  indigent 
or  deceased  members  of  their  body,  and 
the  institution  thus  commenced  has  grown 
to  be  an  important  feature  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  city's  bone  and  sinew.  Pay 
scholars  are  admitted,  and  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  number,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  is  essentially  that  of 
the  public  schools,  with  some  additions 
suggested  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  matter.  A 
late  exhibition  of  these  schools  gave  gntti- 
fying  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment by  which  this  Urge  classof  our  dt- 
tzens  is  preparing  to  fill  with  usefulness 
and  dignity  their  place  in  the  society  of 
the  future. 

Among  the  important  educational  ef- 
fbrts  of  a  gratuitous  kind  we  must  men- 
tion the  schools  connected  with  St.  George's 
Church,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng.  The  parish  school  of  St.  George's 
is  in  facta  "  ragged  school,"  having  about 
one  hundred  scholars  of  a  lower  grade  than 
nsually  attend  the  public  schools.  This 
has  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  congregation.  There  is  also  a  charity 
sewing  school  belonging  to  the  chureh, 
where  every  Saturday,  some  ISO  poor 
girls  are  taiuht  to  sew,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  pviah.    Xbia  is  a  cotnpantiv«ly  neir 
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form   of  beneficence,    and   may  well  iM 

huded  for  its  direct  and  its  reflex  influ- 
ence. If  every  congregation  in  the  ciW 
would  do  the  same  thing,  a  perceptible 
diminution  of  the  mass  of  female  vagrancy 
would  soon  take  place.  In  addition  to 
these  excellent  works,  Dr.  Tyng's  church 
has  a  Sunday  School  numbering  eleven 
hundred  scholars.  The  school  building 
as  represented  in  the  cut,  is  a  good  ex- 


ample of  what  a  parish  school-house 
should  be, — convenient  and  tasteful  withr 
out  extravagance.  The  ornamental  cor- 
nice, as  well  as  the  walls,  is  of  brick.  The 
building  adjoins  the  parsonage  and  church 
(St.  George's),  and  harmonizes  well  with 
those  flnestructurea. 

The  great  school  of  the  Rutgers  In- 
stitute is  a  corporate  institution,  where 
high  and  various  advantages  are  afforded 
at  a  rate  much  lower  than  is  possible  in 
schools  of  merely  private  enterprise.  It 
was  founded  in  1S38,  expressly  to  secure 
to  the  large  and  increasing  population  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city  the  requisite 
education  for  girls,  which  up  to  that  tirae 
had  necessarily  been  taught  on  the  west- 
em  side.  A  fine  gramte  building  was 
erected  in  Madison-street,  No.  2&^  con- 
taining all  the  rooms  required  for  a  day 
school  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive kind.  Five  hundred  girls  are  here 
congregated,  under  the  core  and  iustruo- 
tion  of  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  the 
annual  Exhibition  draws  together  crowds 
of  visitors  to  be  entertained  and  gratified 
by  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  musicj 
drawing,  and  whatever  constitutes  a  coura* 
at  once  useful  and  ornamental.  The  gen- 
tlemen  to  wbow  original  judgment,  ]&ei- 
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•1  views  and  constant  care  we  owe  this 
great  school  for  girls,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  city,  and  especially  of  all  mothers. 

It  were  invidious  to  attempt  any  indi- 
vidualizing notice  of  the  multitude  of 
strictly  private  schools  for  which  our  city 
is  fiuned  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  street,  and  their 
praise  is  abundantly  sounded  by  parents 
hr  and  near,  who  have  chosen  a  metro- 
politan education  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
superior  healthfulness  of  country  life  in 
general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  while 
the  city  of  New-York  affords  advantages, 
literary,  scientific,  artistic,  social  and  moral, 
that  no  isolated  position  can  possess,  its 
salubrity  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  that  adorn  our 
streets  can  testify.  Such  fireshemng  cur- 
rents of  air  as  our  two  mighty  streams 
bring  with  them  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  such  sea-breezes  as  come  up  our  bay 
from  the  tropics,  leave  little  chance  for 
malaria,  except  such  as  is  wilfully  and 
wickedly  brought  to  our  doors  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  even  they  cannot  do  us  as 
much  harm  as  they  would  were  our  natural 
advantages  less  compulsive.  The  country 
seems  aware  of  this,  for  it  sends  us  thou- 
sands of  its  darlings  to  educate  and  refine, 
and  they  often  go  home  ruddier  than  they 
came. 

In  these  slight  sketches  of  the  literary 
resources  of  our  city,  we  have  necessarily 
passed  unnoticed  much  that  might  have 
been  said  to  illustrate  them  more  com- 
pletely. This  our  limits  required  and 
they  equally  forbid  any  lengthened  dis- 
quisition upon  the  largeness  of  tne  provi- 
sion or  its  deficiencies.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  justify  our  assertion  that 
taking  into  account  our  Common  Schools, 
New  York  appears  no  less  glorious  in  this 
aspect  than  those  in  which  the  world  is 
more  apt  to  view  her.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Let  commerce  increase  and  wealth  be 
piled  mountain  high,  provided  only  that 
letters  and  all  the  amenities  and  purifying 
powers  they  bring  with  them  accompany 
this  triumphal  march  of  worldly  prosper- 
ity. As  a  great,  heterogeneous  procession, 
however  splendid  in  material  or  equip- 
ment, would,  without  its  bands  of  music, 
be  but  a  sordid  huddle,  each  man  jostling 
his  neighbor  to  avoid  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  treading  on  the  kibes  of  him  in 
fiont  in  his  haste  to  reach  the  goal,  so 
society,  without  the  humanizing  arts,  must 
ever  lack  gentle  manners,  respect  for  rights, 
effective  sympathies,  and  all  power  of 
character  or  harmonious  action,  even  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  dearest  interests  and 
^forts.  A  rich  man  without  cultivation 
is  a  mere  nugget,  totally  unfit  for  circal»- 


tion,  and  incapable  of  elegance  till  melted 
down  and  stamped  or  fashioned.  The 
multitude  of  these  now  among  us,  is,  very 
naturally  under  present  circumstances, 
enormous ;  and  unhappily,  our  citizens  of 
this  class  are  but  too  fond  of  beginning 
their  education  by  travelling  abroad ;  so 
that  the  blunders  and  vulgarities  of 
American  travellers  are  becoming  a  by- 
word on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  while 
at  home  it  is  commonly  remarked  that 
there  is  more  bad  grammar  perpetrated  in 
grand  freestone  houses  than  any  where 
else  in  town. 

We  must  never  be  too  proud  of  our  pros- 
perity and  progress  while  this  is  so ;  mere 
mcrease  may  be  but  fungus  after  all,  and 
though  toadstools  look  exceedingly  like 
mushrooms,  they  are  deadly  poison  in  the 
using.  It  is  often  remarked,  and  with 
seeming  sagacity,  that  it  is  vain  to  push 
these  things;  that  the  supply  will  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  would  be  but 
loss  without  it;  but  we  submit  that  al- 
though the  old  proverb  about  taking  a 
horse  to  water  is  beyond  dispute,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  if  there  be  no  water 
within  his  reach  he  cannot  drink  be  he 
never  so  thirsty.  We  would  provide 
streams  every  where — streams  with  plea- 
sant sloping  banks ;  cooling  shades  for  the 
hours  of  heat,  and  dust,  and  fatigue,  and 
golden  sands  that  should  sparkle  to  the 
far-off  eye.  so  that  curiosity  and  love  of 
pleasure  snould  minister  to  refreshment, 
beauty,  and  cleanness.  Our  men  of  wealth 
and  business  who  are  cultivated  should 
see  to  this.  It  is  not  for  them  to  sit  re- 
tired in  luxurious  libraries,  the  peace  and 
delight  of  which  are  due  in  no  small  mea- 
sure to  the  toils  and  enterprise  of  those 
outside,  and  render  back  no  return  of  duty 
or  gratitude  to  the  community  which  has 
given  them  fortune  and  leisure.  This  is 
no  longer  the  way  to  dignify  wealth ;  it 
never  was  the  way  to  hallow  it.  How 
many  of  the  curses  that  have  fallen  upon 
rich  men's  children  in  this  very  city  for 
the  last  thirty  years — too  well  known  by 
every  observer  who  has  resided  here  during 
that  time — would  have  been  averted,  if  the 
fathers  had  distributed  a  part  of  the  money, 
which  has  blistered  every  finger  it  touched. 
in  means  of  instruction,  improvement,  and 
pleasure  for  the  great  public  on  which  ridi 
and  poor  are  for  ever  mutually  dependent ! 
But  this  theme  would  soon  run  away  with 
us,  so  strong  are  our  convictions,  so  ardent 
our  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  future.  We 
would  not  have  touched  upon  it  here  but 
from  the  feeling  that  having  set  forth 
what  has  been  done,  it  seemed  incumbent 
to  hint  at  what  remains  to  be  done,  by 
Learning  and  the  Arts,  through  the  mi^ru- 
mentali^  of  their  Bwom  servant,  Wealtli^ 
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for  the  solid  and  nndfing  glory  of  this 
metropolis  of  the  western  world — this 
"  Dew  Rome,"  which  seetnB  not  unlikely 
to  eclipse  the  old. 

The  Libraries  of  New-York,  which 
come  naturally  under  the  head  of  means 
of  public  instruction,  can  be  considered 
only  as  the  commencement  of  what  is  to 
be  done  in  that  line  for  this  great  metro- 
polis. They  are  thus  far  only  respecta- 
ble, but  they  promise  well.  One  prodi- 
gious hiatua  there  is,  which  ws  hear  no 
talk  of  filling ;  that  of  a  reference  libra- 
ry, imperatively  demanded  by  the  neces- 
sities of  American  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  WhkhofourmiDionnaireswai  im- 
mortalize himself  by  at  least  commnienc- 
ing  one  ?  But  why  do  wo  tallc  of  com- 
mencing, merely  7  Are  there  not  scores 
of  men  who  owe  their  immense  fortunes 
to  the  advantages  afforded  them  by  this 
commercial  emporium,  who  have  never 
voluntarily  contributed  one  single  thou- 
sand dollars  to  its  improvement  T  Such 
ahonld  be  aahamed  to  die  without  hav- 


Let  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  of  them 
Ect  the  thing  on  foot,  and  head  the  sub- 
scription handsomely,  and  it  is  done  ; 
though  it  would  be  still  better  done  by 
one  man,  who  should  be  liig  own  execu- 
tor, trustee,  director,  and  huilding  com- 
mittee, and  so  save  many  expenses,  and 
make  quick  work. 

In  extent  and  importance,  the  Astor 
Library  claims  the  first  place  in  our  no- 
tice, though  it  is  but  youthful  in  com- 
parison with  others.  In  magnificence  of 
provision  for  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  great  public,  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Astor  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
State.  Four  liundred  Uioussnd  dollars 
is  the  original  extent  of  his  bequest,  "  for 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  erecting  a  suita- 
ble building,  and  supplying  the  same 
vrith  books,  maps,  charts,  models,  draw- 
ings, paintings,  engravings,  casts,  statues, 
furniture,  and  other  things  pertaining  to 
a  library  for  general  use,  upon  the  moat 
ample  scale  and  libera!  character," — "  the 
said  libary  to  be  accessible  at  alt  reason- 
able hours,  fi«e  of  expense  to  persons  re- 
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■orting  thereto."  The  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  the  Ohanodkr  of  the  State  are  trus- 
tees ex  officio,  and  Mr.  Washington  Ir- 
ving is  the  first  President,  supported  hy 
a  board  of  well-known  and  much  respect- 
ed names  of  this  city.  The  building, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  nearly 
ready  for  \he  reception  of  the  books,  ex- 
cept that  prudence  prescribes  an  extra 
drying  of  the  work,  which  will  defer  the 
opening  of  the  Library  until  October 
next,  is  situated  in  Lafayette  Place,  very 
near  Astor  Place,  a  position  particularly 
fortunate,  as  it  respects  quiet  and  acces- 
sibility. It  is  handsome  and  characteris- 
tic, and  promises  well  for  light  and  venr 
tilation.  The  general  effect  of  the  inte- 
rior is  at  present  rather  finical  and  gau- 
dy, but  the  books  will  of  course  bring 
down  the  glare  to  a  more  literary  tone. 
We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  one  libra- 
.  ry  wholly  free,  and  trust  it  will  be  used 
without  stint  or  measure  by  our  citizens, 
lettered  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cogswell,  who  has  sole  charge  of 
the  purchase  of  books,  has  the  unan- 
imous Toice  as  the  best  possible  man  for 
the  office.  One  quality  in  particular,  a 
rare  one  in  such  cases,  he  possesses  in 
perfection  certainly,  that  urbanity  of 
manners,  without  whioh  in  its  Superin- 
tendent, a  public  library  is  a  Hesperian 
garden,  whose  fruit  is  safe  from  all  but 
the  bravest  adventurers.  Mr.  Cogswell, 
besides  the  contribution  of  his  stores  of 
bibliographical  knowledge,  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  library  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  sources  whence  it  was  acquired — 
a  thousand  volumes  in  his  own  spicialiti, 
very  valuable  to  all  future  collectors,  and 
to  the  many  future  donors  to  the  As- 
tor. 

The  New- York  Society  Library  has  the 
merits  of  seniority  and  an  established  re- 
putation, but  being  very  expensive,  can 
never  be  an  object  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  originated  in 
"The  Public  Library  of  New- York," 
founded  in  1700.  A  relic  of  this  origin  is 
still  preserved.  The  Society  Library  was 
founded  in  1754.  A  building  of  some  ar- 
chitectural importance  for  the  day  was 
erected  in  Nassau-street,  near  the  present 
Post-office,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  library  maintained  a  dig- 
nified position  there  for  some  thirty  years, 
daily  visited  by  a  number  of  portly,  quiet 
gentlemen,  literary  and  professional,  who 
found  within  its  walls  the  aristocratic  se- 
clusion which  Nassau-street  would  now 
hardly  afford.  When  the  growth  and 
changes  of  the  city  rendered  a  removal 
necessary,  the  Society  built  a  handsome 
edifice  at  the  comer  of  Broadwa}'  and  Leo- 
nard-street)  where  it  has  long  flourished, 


haunted  still  by  many  of  its  ancient  fre-  ' 
quenters. 

But  inexorable  commerce  has  not  done 
treading  on  the  heels  of  literature,  and  the 
venerable  '  Sodety '  is  once  more  driven 
from  its  domicil,  and  temporarily  housed 
in  the  Bible  Building  in  Eighth-street^ 
while  another  structure,  to  l^  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  its  founders  **  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,"  shall 
be  erected  in  University  Place,  near  Union 
Square,  a  choice  position  for  the  purpose, 
and  central  as  to  the  district  inhabited  by 
most  of  the  subscribers.  The  property  of 
the  Society  consists  of  a  capital  of  $70,000 
"  easily  increasable,"  says  a  memorandum 
obligingly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  librarian,  to  *•  $100,000,  by  new  shares, 
its  annual  income  being  besides  about 
$5000  from  the  dues  of  the  members." 
The  books  number  about  41,000,  a  few  of 
whk;h  are  duplicates  or  mere  literary  lum- 
ber. 

The  Historical  Society  Library  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  printed  volumes, 
a  large  collection  of  pamphlets,  maps  and 
charts,  and  more  than  a  thousand  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  besides  medals, 
coins,  busts,  &c.,  illustrating  the  national 
history.  The  treasures  of  the  Institution 
are,  however,  open  only  to  members  and 
persons  introduced  by  members,  so  that 
strangers  visiting  the  city  can  rarely 
avail  themselves  of  its  resources,  without 
the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  trouble 
than  they  can  afford. 

The  Mercantile  Library  vras  instituted 
in  1820,  by  an  association  brought  to- 

fjther  by  a  call  from  William  Wood, 
sq.,  its  first  President.  In  1828  the 
merchants  of  New- York,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  yet  struggling  enterprise,  gave  a 
sum  of  money  large  enough  to  provide 
the  library  with  a  place,  they  assuming 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  control,  through 
the  Trustees.  This  has  doubtless  been 
beneficial  in  many  respects.  After  some 
change,  and  several  years  occupancy  of 
apartments  in  Clinton  Hall,  increasing 
prosperity  has  prompted  an  undertaking, 
partaking  strongly  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Selling  Clinton  Hall  for  purposes 
to  which  it  is  now  better  adapted,  the  Soci- 
ety have  purchased  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House,  which  they  will  demolish,  in  order 
to  erect  a  new  and  commodious  edifice 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  library. 
The  down-town  property  has  increased  m 
value  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  can  be 
done  with  less  extravagance  than  may 
be  supposed,  and  the  Trustees  are  willing 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibili- 
ty of  running  in  debt  for  whatever  the 
new  building  may  cost  over  and  above 
the  $100,000  they  receive  for  the  old  one 
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in  the  certainty  that  the  income  of  those 
parts  of  the  building  not  occupied  by  the 
library,  will  soon  extinguish  their  lia- 
bility. 

No  good  citizen  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  such  an  institiition  as  this  library, 
which  is  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  a  free 
one  to  the  young  men  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  was  intended,  providing  a  large 
collection  and  ample  variety  of  books 
(over  37,000  volumes),  commodious  and 
well-supplied  reading  rooms,  and  what- 
ever of  interest  and  animation  belongs  to 
an  active  and  prosperous  organization, 
whose  very  business  is  calculated  to  de- 
velop mental  resources,  and  lead  its  youth- 
ful members  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  that  for  a  purpose  of  noble 
utility.  Honor  to  the  kind,  fatherly  heart 
to  whom  the  inception  is  due,  that  of 
William  Wood,  of  Canandaigua,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  a  bachelor  only  to 
feel  the  more  warmly  that  all  the  young 
and  needy  are  his  children.  Here  is  a 
monument  vast  and  expressive  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  proudest. 
Would  there  were  more  such  ! 

The  privileges  of  this  library  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  members. 
Other  subscribers  are  received,  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  five  dollars,  and  the  income 
of  the  association  is  $10,000  per  annum. 

The  Mechanics'  Society  has  also  its 
library  and  reading-rooms  (32  Crosby- 
street),  established  in  1820,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  apprentices,  who  are  allowed,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  gratuitous  use  of 
books,  and  this  privilege  m  extended  to 
the  widows  and  minor  children  of  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  volumes  is  over 
15,000,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  in 
our  city,  where  temptations  to  dissipated 
evenings  are  in  so  small  measure  coun- 
teracted by  the  provision  of  harmless^  to 
say  nothing  of  improving  and  fivilizmg 
amusements.  If  we  could  but  once  learn 
and  believe  how  much  better  is  prevention 
than  cure,  institutions  like  this  would 
multiply  and  extend  themselves,  till  li- 
braries, galleries,  and  museums  of  art 
would  be  not  only  within  reach  of  all  our 
youth,  but  be  so  placed  and  managed  as 
to  attract  them  irresistibly. 

Chronologically  and  in  our  arrange- 
ment, the  last  of  our  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  is  that  noble  one 
which  will  owe  its  existence  to  the  far- 
seeing  and  practical  benevolence  of  one  of 
our  kving  men  of  business,  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper.  "The  People's  Union,"  as  he 
proposes  to  call  it,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
"*  Moral,  Intellectual  and  Physical  im- 
provement," of  his  countrymen.  A  noble 
building,  dedicated  ^^  to  Science  and  Art," 


is  now  in  process  of  erection  near 
Place,  at  a  oost^  indodiDp  the  groond,  of 
about  (300.000 :  and  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tnis  munificent  endowment  are 
considered,  it  will  be  found  to  rank 
scarcely  second  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Astor. 
in  liberality  and  in  the  importance  ana 
grandeur  of  its  results.  The  immediate 
outlay  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large,  and  this 
is  more  than  likely  to  grow  beyond  the 
original  limits,  as  the  work  proceeds. 
But  well  has  it  been  said,  that  such  a 
monument  secures  for  its  founder  a  fame 
more  enduring  Ihan  the  pyramids. 

Our  little  picture  of  the  building  is  dor 
guerreotjrped  from  the  drawing  of  the  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  F.  A.  Petersen.  We  borrow 
from  a  daily  journal  a  description,  which, 
Mr.  Cooper  informs  us,  is  essentially  cor- 
rect: 

The  excavations  have  already  been 
made,  and  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone will  take  place  in  a  short  time. 
The  building  will  cover  an  entire  block, 
having  a  frontage  on  Third  Avenue,  of  195 
feet,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  155  feet,  143  feet 
on  Eighth-street,  and  86  feet  on  Seventh- 
street.  It  faces  the  new  "  Bible  House," 
and  will  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Astor  library,  the  Mercantile  library,  and 
the  rooms  of  various  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies.  Indeed  this  spot  might 
label  itself  as  the  Nassau-street  bookseller 
styled  his  premises — "  the  Moral  Centre 
of  the  Intellectual  Worid."  The  idea  of 
Mr.  Cooper  of  producing  from  the  build- 
ing a  revenue  to  meet  the  yearly  expenses 
of  professors,  Ac,  and  thereby  render  the 
institution  self-sustaining,  has  been  carried 
out  with  remarkable  ability  by  the  archi- 
tect,— preserving  the  unity  of  effect  and 
proportion  of  the  building  as  a  public 
structure,  while  affording  the  utmost 
convenience  in  a  commercial  point.  The 
"  Union  "  will  be  based  on  a  remunerative 
substructure,  which  is  calculated  to  bring 
in  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  yet  in 
appearance,  injures  not  the  general  efi'ect 
of  beauty  and  solidity.  For  this  purpose, 
the  basement  is  intended  as  a  large  public 
hall^  125  by  82  feet,  and  21  feet  high, 
having  two  wide  entrances  on  Eighth- 
street,  one  on  Third,  and  one  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  This  will  be  a  very  spacious 
lecture-roomj  and  when  all  the  entrances 
are  thrown  open,  can  t>e  emptied  in  a 
minute.  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
intended  for  stores  and  offices. 

With  the  third  story,  then  commences 
the  "  Union ;"  and  in  tne  elevation  of  this, 
the  public  character  of  the  building  is 
admirably  maintained.  A  lofty  row  of 
windows  runs  to  the  full  height  of  the 
Exhibition  Hall  and  picture  galleries,  giv- 
ing, on  the  outside,  an  appearance  of  mag- 
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nitude,  very  strikii^  in  effect.  This  stoij 
b  appropriated  to  the  Exhibition  Room, 
30  teet  hie;h,  »ud  125x82.  A  lorgedoine 
sheds  li^t  through  a  well  22  feet  in 
diameter.  The  fourth  story  may  bo 
properly  connidercd  psrt  of  the  third, 
being  s  continuation  of  g;al!erie8,  with 
alcoves,  inteoded  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. These  galleries  are  so  des%ned 
that  pictures  may  be  placed  so  as  to  obtain 
the  required  light. 

On  llw  fidh  story  will  be  the  lecture- 
room  and  library.  One  lecture  room  on 
Eighth-street  side  will  be  82x52,  the  other 
52X62  feet,  wid  the  library  consislsoffive 
rooms  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  both  lecture-rooms  freely.  Con- 
nected with  the  smaller  lecturo-room  is  a 
room  for  physical  experiments  and  instru- 
ments ;  and  feeing  on  the  Third  Avenue 
are  five  rooms  intended  to  be  rented  to  ai^ 
tists. 

The  inoome  to  be  derived  from  the 
stores,  lecture-hall,  refectory,  Ac.,  it  Is  ex- 
pected, will  amount  to  about  S25.000  to 
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830,000  aimually,  which  will  be  appro- 
priated in  meeting  the  expen»3S  and  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  institution. 
The  course  of  lectures  as  well  as  the  li- 
brary and  reading-rooms,  are  intended  to 
be  free.  The  details  of  the  manajtement 
are  not  yet  fully  matured ;  but  Air.  Cooper 
has  suggested  that  the  following  should 
be  included  in  the  Board  of  Directora, 
viz. :  The  Judge  of  the  Difitrict  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  New-York ;  threeof 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  the 
Mayor ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education ;  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  the  oldest  male  member  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  family,  and  one  Director  to 
beelectedeach  three  years,  by  the  editors 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  tho 

Should  this  munificent  project  be  car- 
tied  out  in  its  practical  details,  in  the  spirit 
of  its  design,  who  can  set  bounds  to  its 
beneficial  influence  on  ■'  Young  New- 
York,"  and  on  our  future  rulers? 
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THOUGH  the  Sandnich  Islands  abound 
in  scenes  both  novel  ind  picturesque 
to  the  stranger;  yet  few  of  them,  perhaps, 
strike  hiu  more  forcibly',  than  the  bust' 
Img  appearance  of  the  Hawaiian  metropolis 
on  a  Saturday  ^ternoon.  The  quiet  and 
orderly  littlo  town  of  Honolulu,  usually 
dull  and  even  drowsy  is  its  aspect  during 
the  week,  then  suddenly  wakes  up,  and 
throwing  off  the  accumulated  gravity  and 
sedateneM  of  the  previoua  six  days,  leaps 
(like  a  happy  urchin  frtwh  from  school) 
at  ODce  into  holiday,  and  at  the  same 
time  into  the  saddle.  The  trotter,  the 
pacer,  the  hack,  every  thing  in  fact  avail- 
able in  the  shape  of  a  steed,  is  at  once 
brought  into  requisition.  Alas  for  the  on- 
fortiiuate  equestrian  whom  dinner  or  dnty 
haa  detained  on  board  his  floating  home 
later  than  nsual  this  evening !  not  more 
nnavailing  was  tho  cry  of  baffled  Richard 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  than  must  be 
his  now  for  ''  a  horse ! "  "All  the  world 
and  bia  wife,"  and  his  daughters  loo,  seem 
to  be  on  horseback,  galloping  about  for 
very  life.  People  of  every  caste  and  con- 
dition, from  the  stately  Englishman  on  his 
■leek  and  well-appointed  trotter,  to  the  rol- 
licking, touting  Jack  lar,  revelling  in  the 
flrgt  hant  of  his  twenty-four  hours'  Uber^ 
«oL.  iL— 2 


ty.     The  tawny  laundress  of  the  morning, 

who,  in  the  hideous  island  dishabille  relum- 
ed your  linen  (washed,  as  the  buttons  attest 
"not  wisely  but  too  well"),  is  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  in  the  stylish  Amazon,  vrho 
mounted  en  cavalier,  and  rich  in  calica 
dashes  fearlessly  past  you  in  all  the  gor- 
geous colorsof  the  rainbow.  The  adi^t- 
od  Califomian,  affecting  the  Mexican  in 
his  spurs,  lavi^  of  beard,  and  with  a 
Fra  Diavolo  or  "  first  robber "  style 
of  hat,  vies  in  the  race  with  the  careless 
and  lazy  Kanaka,  whilst  the  native, 
having  invcst«d  the  greater  portion  of  his 
week's  earnings  in  the  glories  of  a  "  horse- 
ride,"  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
powers  of  the  hack  he  bestrides,  lashes 
and  spurs  the  poor  animal  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  is  for  the  time  supremely 
happy.  Have  a  care,  where  becomes,  for 
the  ordinary  mishaps  hicidental  to  racing, 
are  little  regarded  by  him  :  as  for  being 
thrown,  he  rather  likes  it.  And  last,  not 
least,  the  fair  American,  in  her  becoming 
habit  and  on  her  well-trained  ptilfrey. 
canters  gracefully  by,  seeming,  by  very 
contrast,   a   hundred-fold  more  bewitcb- 


ark,  by  the  way,  that  kit  words  in  any 
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language,  possess  the  gnccfiil  softness 
of  this  coDstantIf  uoed  greeting,  Aloha. 
Never  harsh,  even  when  uttered  by  the 
husky- voiced  Kanaka,  chsnning  when 
liiq>ed  by  the  native  girl,  it  becomes  music 
itself  on  tholips  ofa  pretty  New  Englandcr, 
The  Polynesian  dialect,  like  most  aborigi- 
nal languages,  is  defective,  and  one  nord 
has  to  do  the  duty  of  many :  for  exam- 
ple, tlie  monosyllable  pau  (pronounc' 
od  pow)  signifies  ^DMftm/  inquire  of  a 
nabve  concerning  the  illness  of  a  member 
of  bia  fkmily,  and  paa  sufllces  to  con- 
vey to  you.  that  the  sickness  has  passed 
and  health  is  restored:  ask  him  *'  hon 
is  the  invalid?"  and  pau  sadly  an- 
nounces that  all  is  over.  Thuii  aloha 
becomes  a  greeting,  a  blessing,  or  a  fare- 
well as  occasion  requires,  and  servos  to 
welcome  the  returning  friend,  or  to  whis- 
per a  score  of  tender  aditJix  to  the 
partin;;  lover.  There  are  two  favorite 
rides  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu ;  the  one, 
iiiOKt  resorted  to  of  a  Satnrday  afternoon. 
lends  past  '*  Punch  bowl  hill,"  through  a 
spaduuji  valley,  lying  immediately  back 
of  the  town,  and  called  the  "  Nu'nanu." 
Ascending  gradually  for  some  seven  miles, 
amidst  numerous  pretty  villas  (the  resi- 
clenceii  of  the  upper  ten  of  Oahu).  this 
road  abruptly  terminates,  not  winding 
AVa.y  into  a  lane  or  dissolving  into  a  foot- 
path, but  stopping  short,  leaving  the  rider 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular 
precipice,  1500  or  2000  feet  deep,  with  a 
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glorious  panorama  spread,  like  a  map,  be- 
neath him.  of  green  hill,  and  garden  plain. 
and  bluo  glittering  ocean,  worth  a  journey 
to  the  Islands  to  behold.  Here  (we  are 
to!d),  the  first  Kamchameha  ''cornered" 
an  army  of  his  rebellious  eubjeclM,  and 
as  they  declined  giving  in.  drove  theui 
relentlessly  over  the  precipice.  The 
other,  and  less  frequented,  ride,  lies  in  an 
almost  oppi^ite  direction :  passing  tite 
Pa-ki  residence  and  the  Palace,  the  two 
handsomest  houses  of  Uahu.  the  road 
issues  upon  a  noble  jilnin.  over  which  a 
pleasant  half-hour's  canter  takes  one  to 
an  Indian  lilla^'  in  a  chanuing  cluster  of 
trees  called  H'u-li-li  or  the  Cocoa-nut 
Grove. 

Rich  as  this  island  is  in  scenes  that  woo 
repose,  there  arc  none  so  cliarming  and  in- 
viting as  this:  for  a  mild  flirtation  or  a  quiet 
t£te-a-tf  tc.  thi.'j  is  a  spot  in  a  thousand. 
Soothed  by  the  music  of  the  waves,  as 
they  wash  tlie  base  of  Diamond  Head, 
towering  aloft  in  all  its  boldness,  the 
smooth  turf  for  a  scat,  and  the  gentle 
trade-wind  for  a  fan,  a  shade  of  romance 
will  steal  over  the  most  unimaginative, 
and  manj'  a  talc  of  love  has  been  whispered, 
and  many  a  little  qiuirrcl  ac^usted.  and  (I 
answer  for  myself)  many  a  score  of  cigars 

EufTed.  which,  but  for  this  elysium.  would 
avD  remained  unwhispcrwi,  unadjusted, 
and  unputfi^  till  now.  If  you  are  uiirsty, 
a  word  from  one  of  the  primitively  cos- 
tumed old  gentk'iuen  of  the  place,  will 
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pttirt  a  dozen  TOunintcra  up  the  taporing 
trunks  of  t)ie  cocoa-niils.  ami  wIil'ii  the 
hiiflk-covercdf^bleL,  brimfiil  nf  tliu  jnntc- 
ful  bcve^«p^  meets  tlw  li|Bi.  one  is  rom- 
pellcd  to  atimit  that  not  even  a  rotibler  or 
a  julep,  in  all  its  JctneKS.  iKunioiv  refrcsli- 
ing  "  quencher." 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
year  1 852,  that  a  mcrry'jiarty  of  us  startnl 
forth  to  atl«nd  a  hinu  or  native   fenxt, 

S'vra  by  a  chief  who  lived  sonif  niilcn  frum 
onolnlu.  Passing  the  quarter  of  tlic 
town  where  Ctiinamcii  "  nioKt  ilu  conf^rc- 
patc.''  the  AponpiR.  WaKhiiiKs.  .Sain-^inpi, 
Hop^ings,  and  all  thu  othvr  Smfst  wlin 
exhibit  their  namcii  in  staring  Kn^lish 
cafMlals  to  thedrjfcoods  pnrchsKin);  |iiiblic, 
we  entered  ujon  the  0|)en  road,  narrowly 
escaping  a  fall,  by  the  sudden  shyiiig  of 
our  bortieN  as  we  turned  a  corner,  wlicre 
an  ingeniouK  celestial  was  raisinR  an  cnor- 
[nous  kite,  shaped  and  jninled  like  a 
piganlic  butterfly.  The  elfect  with  which 
thexeChinamen.  when  manufacturing  tlicir 
paper  binls,  succeed  in  niagnifvin;:  a  bluc- 
boUlc  or  a  butterfly,  till  it  reiuindu  one  of 
the  bornble  monsters  exliibiti'tl  in  a  dnip 
of  nin  water,  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  mar- 
vellous.     Clear   of  the   t«WD  we  had  a 


irlorious  gallop  before  iis: ;  the  day  line 
.ind  bracing, — sucli  a  day  as  projierly  !«■- 
lon^l  to  this  island  eliniatc.  now  aihiiil- 
ted  by  travellers  to  Ije  the  tini'sl  iri 
the  world.  Away  we  canter  over  the 
volranic  and  hollow  souiKlin^;  groniid. 
paMt  bright  green  patches  of  the  carefully 
tended  kniii — now  dofRng  our  Iwavei's  lo 
Hime  lady  acquaintance,  enjoying  her  nfter- 
noon  drive  in  a  low  wagon,  with  her  goinl- 
temiK'njd,  easy-fiaccil  bay,  Kanaka  sei- 
vant  befurc  it  in  single  harness — Iheii 
acknowledging  the  salute  of  some  loii-:- 
legged  marine,  jolting  his  very  teeth  out. 
on  a  raw-Iioiicd  trotter.  Away  we  pi, 
past  Kanaka  huts  and  American  liousf>. 
half  hulden  by  tlie  featherj'  leaves  <>r 
tropical  trees,  greeted  with,  'Alnbit  tiiim 
o'  viir !  by  well-dressed  boatmen,  llie 
[jrietors  of  tlie  " l^ed  l.()vers''  Mint 
((.  f.  Red  Koveiv  end 
Tom  Tits),  favorite  Whitehall  skills  "f 
Honolulu.  Away  we  dasli,  jiasl  uius- 
tachio'd  Frenchmen,  bearded  and  blijusi.>d. 
growling  forth,  Mimrir  pour  la  Pall  it — 
er,  with  all  the  energy  of  Girondists 
going  to  exccHlioii;  put  native  girls  in 
wreaths  of  llowers  and  streaming  skirts, 
and  uatbe  men  carrying  the  ever]a>ting 
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pig  sliine  between  them  on  a  bftmboo ;  for  soaked  and  pounded,  and  in  ^peaniKK  re- 
it  is  a  fact,  thougli  I  don't  know  why,  sembles  boiled  Indian  meal.  Each  ladj 
or  gL-ntleman  dips  one  flnrcr  (or  two,  ao- 
otSingto  the  conmBtencr}  mto  the  pot- 
.  tage,  and  by  a  rapid  and  Edentiflc  twirl, 

i  conveys  a  goodly  portion  of  it  into  the 
mouth.  Oc^ionally  varying  the  monot- 
ony of  the  proceeding  with  a  raw  fith, 
tbey  numuge  in  thiH  way  to  despatch  a 
quantity  of  the  preparation,  which,  to  the 
uniniliated.  is  pt-rfectly  astounding.  Wlten 
I  fint  beheld  an  honost  gallon  Uiub  di»- 
pOBedof.t  was  inclined  to  think  that,  like 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer's  ruse  with  the 
Welch  giant,  some  other  receptacle  for 
food  must  be  employed  than  uiat  which 
nature  had  provided.  As  we  had  noM 
of  us  hoped  to  accomplinh  much  in  the 
way  of  eating,  we  amused  ouiselvM  by 
watching  the  gusto  with  which  i«w  Heii 
was  devoured  by  the  young  ladies;  and 
.  aa  "bloaters"  and  "anchovies"  bap- 
witb 


that  it 


t  always  takes  two  natives  to  cart; 
a  pie,  even  if  it  be  only  a  week  old.  After 
an  hour's  pleasant  ride,  we  brought  up 
and  dismounted  at  the  nut  of  our  enter- 
tainer, which,  upon  entering,  we  found 
greatly  superior  in  size  and  accommoda- 
tion to  any  in  the  neighbortiood  of  Hono- 
lulu.   The  party,  some  twenty  in  number, 

consisted  entirely  of  natives,  and  all  were      pened  to  be  a  particuli 
busily   engaged   in    discussmg    the   first      nuuiy  of  our   party,   we 
course,  viz.,  poi  and  raw  fish.  "    -   '■  -  '    '   ■■ 

The  usual  salutation  at  once  introduced 
us  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  as,  to  use 
riie  words  of  one  of  our  party,  "the  wit- 
ties  was  up,"  wespread  ourselves  without 
ceremony  upon  the  matted  floor  beside 
the  provender  prepared  for  un.  The  "  mo- 
dun  edentis  "  is  decidedly  uninviting  to  a 
ntranger.  A  circle  is  formed  round  a  cal- 
abash  of  poi.  which  is  the  kaio  root 


and  taste  the  delicacy.  One  moutbfnl 
served  to  satjsfy  all  our  curiosity,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  declare  ouraelTee 
"gorged  with  the  dearest  morsel  of"  the 
feast  Baked  meats,  invitingly  hot  and 
smoking,  and  spread  on  sofl  green  kalo 
leaves,  were,  after  a  little  delay,  brought 
into  the  hut  and  set  before  us ;  and  when 
satisfied  that  the  portion  allotted  to  me 
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ma  Um  rib  of  A 
TcritiUa  porker, 
•nd  not  K  el>c«  of 
Oe  nktire  gour- 
mand's fftTorite 
diih  —  baked  dog 
— 1  managed  to 
do  some  justice  to 
our  best's  Kood 
cheer.  The  &p 
eaten  by  tbe  IhI 
anders,  are  of  a 
pecoliar  Bpccies 
nd  entirelj  upon 
T^tetables,  and  as 
pampered  and  wt 
ted  as  a  lady's 
poodle.  A  recent 
writer   Kproks   of 

baTing  wjtne«s«d  the  alarm  of  aHonotalu 
mother  at  the  ap|iroach  of  a  niDawajr 
horxc,  and  how  she  at  lost  cauf;lit  up  her 
canine  darling  in  her  arms,  Icnving  her 
own  liitle  ones  to  take  care  of  thtm-sclves. 
Yet  this  people  ^c«m  to  mc  incapable  of 
■Ducb  r(«]  attAcliment  even  for  their 
brutes.  A  native  woman,  who  lived  near 
ntj  quartere,  bad  often  astonished  and 
amused  me  by  the  apparent  care  and  af- 
fvction  which  ehe  UviKhed  upon  one  of 
these  little  animals,  till  one  day,  attracted 
to  the  door  by  shouts  of  laughter,  I  wa.^ 
shocked  to  behold  her  oiidting,  with  all 
the  cruel  glee  of  a  Ravage,  in  tbe  d3ring 
ngonies  of  her  petted  favorite.  Our 
strange  rcpatit  concluded,  we  proceeded  to 
make  ourselves  popular  by  distributinfi; 
to  the  company  a  hatful  of  cigars,  a  most 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  filthy  pipe, 
which  upon  these  occasiona  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  And  now  the  floor  was 
cleared,   and   preparation   made   fbr  the 

5reat  feature  of  the  evening,  viz.,  tbe 
hda-hula;  and  whiUt  the  yoiinj;  la- 
dies proceeded  to  array  themselves  for  the 
danoe,  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably 
agvnst  tbe  matted  walls  of  tbe  hut  to 

The  Hula-hula  was  formerly  a  savage 
rite,  only  performed  at  the  solemn  tea.sts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Islanders ;  but  as  civil- 
ization has  gradually  abolished  old  cus- 
toms and  superstitions,  it  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  exhibition,  tbe  moral  effect  of 
which  being  somewhat  doubtful,  its  open 
peribmance  has  been  very  properly  ta- 
booed. Tbe  dancers,  with  skirts  of  snow- 
wliite  lappa,  falling  in  mitrblelike  folds 
from  the  waist,  and  abundantly  oma- 
■ucnled  with  leaves  and  flotrers,  ranged 
themaelTcs  in  a  line  before  us.  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  together  at  regular  in- 
tervalH,  b^an  a  low,  wild  chant,  or 
chonu,  not  unmusical,  and  altf^tbcr  dif- 
brent  in  time   aod  measun,  from  any 


thing  I  had  ever  beard  before  The  move- 
ments were  confuied  almost  entTrel>  to 
the  ami.'i,  which  ihey  threw  about  tlicm 
in  attitudes  smgulnrly  <:tnkmg  and  grace- 
ful ;  as  the  song  grew  louder  and  louder. 
the  dancers  became  more  vblent  and  ex- 
cited in  Iheir  gestures,  and  the  dim.  uncer- 
tain light  of  tlie  hut,  and  the  dusky  fomis 
of  the  savages,  who.  wrapped  in  their 
lappa  cloaks,  reclined  in  groups  around 
UK,  combined  to  make  up  a  scene  not 
easy  to  be  forgotten,  anil  well  worthy  tlio 
dayK  of  good  old  Captain  Cook.  As  1 
looked  at  the  stately  flares  of  some  of 
the  men,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  Iyl- 
ander  as  he  appeared  in  1TT3  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  his  manly  hearing 
then,  with  the  spectacle  he  so  often  prv- 
wntsnow,  that  he  is  "dvilixed,"  (?)  and 
has  been  made  a  really  uteftU  member  of 
society.— [See  p.  22.J 

We  are  told,  however,  that  tbe  legends 
related  in  these  songs,  are  of  a  nature  that 
wilt  not  bear  tranElation,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  all  good  citizens,  that  ere  long,  the 
Itula-hula  will  be  numbered  with  "  the 
things  that  wei 


accomplishments,  was  admitted  to  be  a 
perfect  marvel  upon  the  banjo.  Indeed, 
a  few  months  before,  when  all  other  re- 
sources had  failed  him,  he  had,  California*  ^*'' 
like,  turned  this  tnlent  to  some  account. 
and  in  more  than  one  Pacific  town,  had 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. The  dance  concluded,  llie  banjo 
(brought  with  us  at  our  request)  was.  in 
obedience  to  his  si^al,  handed  in  by  his 
domeNtic.  a  miricbievous  urchin  of  some 
twelve  summers,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  'Cendpedo,-  and  who  was,  without 
exception,  the  host  tempered  and  most 
worthless  little  vill)un  in  Honolulu.  Tbe 
natives  are  all  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  aa  Mr.  C.  struck  up  a  negro  retrain, 
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tl  J  »t  once  c«v>ed  their 
rhnttenng  and,  tc  th  the 
troad  torRTinR,g&thered 
■o  nl  J  n  But  when 
he  began  to  rattle  forth 
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tie 


spnted    Ms 


spp 


Julm,  ntroducinfr  t 
norn.  onal  Ilawu  an  sei 
t  ncc  a.  for  example 


tl  c  r  extra  af^nt  del  »l  t 
k  w  tiD  bo  n  1  and  h  r 
I  roll  n"  upo  the  tl  Mir 
1  ard  t  nes  wan  jiaRiic  1 
Inn     nn  th    to     no    1 

tl  I  t  of  ap{roTmf;ln  pi  r  Chcs 
tcrticld  ho  R  When  too  lave  made  a 
cmxl  npres-K)  leave  and, thelanjoper 
for  na  e©  concluded  we  acted  po  tl  s 
ad  re  an  1  prepftred  for  our  departure 
I)  riot,  with  all  the  ahscn  I  led  p  ests. 
r  Honed  us  to  tl  e  porch,  and  wh  Ut  w 
n  cd  o  r  poiichoK  and  mo  nted  o  r 
I  orseR.  began  a  si  oh  cr  of  aloh  s  a  I 
tier  bleswipi  nhch  -vntnucd  lo  fiill 
)H  n  s  t  II  e  n  en.  out  of  sipht  1  he 
n  ft:)  t  was  pleasant  and  (as  nc  nmem 
lifiwl  altcm-ardi)  vinuii  al]>  dark  an  I 
t)  L  ir  col  I  ami  refresh  ng  ko  gallo]  ng 
rapidit  towards  Ilonol  lu  e  bc"  led 
*     -        I )   pi  aiantlj 


the  w Id  u 


tl    ' 


elal  , 


tl  n 


n  Ic  or  two  of  the  joumev  i>a>scd,  we 
nco  ntercil  a  group  of  nat  collected 
bj  tl  e  road  side  wl  o  h   )  nsed  ot  a 

I  ttle  by  the  r    tran"t  an  1     nacro  ntal  le 
Im.1       or     someth  ng      n  suiil    had    c 
If    It  occurred  to  distu  b   them,  for  all 
le   ncn  were  m  ch  ex   ted  and  geMicu 


latinp  V  olently  and  the  women  ttcnng 
the  most  d  mal  cries  It  was  lowever, 
no  aHair  of  o  rs  bo  we  pu  hed  on  homc- 
naniU  but  ere  we  had  accompluihed  a 
th  rd  of  the  d  stance  another  eroup  m 
front  of  a  hut,  pi  zzled  us  by  the  same 
extraordinary  con  1  Many  conjectures 

were  hazarded  as  to  he  probibic  ca  se  of 
tl  u  commol  on.  b  t  none  seemed  s  ffi- 
cent]}  reaso  able  to  account  for  t  when  , 
the  apiieanuice  of  a  tl  rd  party  behavuig 
m  the  same  inume  n  anucr  n  tb  the  add  - 
tion  of  a  I  ttle  tear  ng  of  the  hau-  rcallv 
alarmed  us  and  by  the  me  we  had 
reached  the  uburte  of  the  town  and 
found  tl  at  all  the  nat  t  houses  m  passed 
were  n  an  proar  we  were  thoroughly 
confo  n  led  And  now  t  fla.  hed  upon  us 
all  tl  at  mrhaps  the  mai  y  mors  afloat, 
d  nn"  the  past  week  of  th  I  II  b  ten  g 
nttnt  ons  of  some  of  he  '^an  Francisco 
VLS  tors  H  re  I  /  as  gro  ndlcss  as  we  had 
map  ned  someth  n"  s  nrll  ng  had  ev  - 
den  ly  occurred  to  th  a  aro  i  c  and  alfnght 
th  1  ole  native 
pop  lation  of  Oa* 
hu  a  n  olutnD  at 
the  cry  lea.  t.  Is 
f  n  ]  red  with  one 
wish  e  dashed  on 
thro  gh  the  town, 
dircrt  ngourco  rse 
touaiL  tic  head- 
q  ar  ersof  ourCal- 
Ibm  a  a  q  a  ntan- 
ccs  The  windows 
were  open  and  (he 
c  rtai  a  eloeelv 
dra  rn,     and 


'r^ 


th  t 


bled 


out.  de  the  blood- 
th  n>ty  exclai  u- 
t  on  from  w  thin  of 
1 11  take  tie  A  y 
with  a  club,"  fell 
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upon  our  ora,  u  if  to  confirm  our  worst 
■f^rchrnsions :  it  was  becoming  tremen- 
dous. Wc  gmtly  lift«i  the  window  cur- 
Uin.  ftnd  were  Ttistl;  relieved  bydiscover- 
iof  that  our  friends  in  the  room,  instead 
of,  hatching  Eome  dark  and  AvaAXj  plot 
■painst  hiR  miijcaly.  were  cnpigcd  in  a 
mild  u)d  gcnllo  pamc  of  euchro;  and, 
U  the  same  moment,  (he  uplifted  hand  of 
■  mnDbrrofour  party  diverted  our  atten- 
tion  to  the  blue  vault  above  wn.  one  irlance 
at  which  served  to  solve  tlie  myslery ;  for 
lo!  "the  moon  in  dim  eclipse,  diitoistrou!) 
twilight  slied  o'er  half  the  nation,  and 
irith  fear  of  chnnpe  perplexwi  wonnrchs." 
Riding  as  we  had  been,  witli  the  moon 
behind  us,  we  had  entirely  fortratten  the 
pbciiomcnon  of  a  nearly  tot«l  eclipse,  pro- 
dieted  by  the  almanac  for  that  evening, 
aud  the  well-known  belief  of  the  super- 


SB 

stttiouB  natives,  that  its  aceaTTence  por> 
(ended  the  death  of  the  king  and  din 
calamity  to  the  nation,  immediately  ex- 
plained the  tumult  and  excitement  we 
had  witnessed.  With  roars  of  laughter 
at  (he  admitted  "  sell."  it  was  at  once 
dcciiled  that  a  deM^ription  of  our  grouiid- 
less  unfiety,  would,  if  permitted  to  go 
abroad  in  the  gossiping  circles  of  Hono- 
lulu, make  too  good  a  joke  against  us  to 
be  submitted  to ;  so  a  eolcmn  pledge  of 
secrecy  (to  hold  good  during  our  sliy  at 
the  i.stnnds)  was  entered  into  by  all  ere 
we  Eepara(ed  ;  and  this  compact  ratified, 
I  bade  adieu  (o  my  companions  and  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  decidedly  amused,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  1  had  seen 
and  heard  at  this,  my  lirst  participation, 
in  a  native  dinner  and  toiree  datuanle 
at  (he  Sandwich  lelande. 


ODE  TO  SOUTHEKN  ITALY. 


HOW  1  remember  thee. 
Thou  clear  Italian  «(>■! 
TTie  i>pl«ndiir  nf  the  skies 
That  ciolhe'l  thee  wilh  tlicirdye*; 
Thy  purple  mcka  and  cavee, 
Thy  golden-hraided  waves, 
Tliy  >un-I11uniined  ilocps. 
Thy  runed  mountiiin  sleep*. 
Thy  ■ummer  airs,  tliat  fanned 
My  cheek  when  on  tliE  sand 
I  watched  the  distant  rait« — 
Or  when  thvawceping  gnlea 
Tuf*ed  up  lie  billowa'  ipruy 
In  thunder  through  theday. 
At  uight  the  burning  cone, 
Whow  mirrored  blue  shut  down 


in  slaniJ«r  ,Wp. 


Under  so 
The  nuirnings  steeped  in  liuzc, 
Whenthe  sun's  early  raye 
Kobrd  all  the  sea-cfiflB  old 
In  violet  and  gold. 
Till,  mounting  slowly  liighcr, 
Tho  brond  diffuriiig  fire 
Bunicd  on  the  rippling  sea, 
Where  glidini;  (ranquilly 
The  slumbering  waters  o'er. 
We  viewed  tlic  changing  shore; 
Or,  gazing  idly  down, 
Sawsca-fruit  rcil  and  brown 
Sprouting  among  the  rocks; 
Ch-.  where  the  ocean  mocks 
The  sky  that  broods  above, 
Watched  tlie  gay  fiahea  move  ; 
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Or,  pushing  our  liffht  skiff 
Beneath  Gaprea's  ctifT, 
Entered  the  grotto  weird. 
Whose  sides  and  roof  appeared 
Of  a  cerulean  hue. 
The  sea,  phosphoric  blue, 
Flashed  with  unearthly  spark. 
Where  daylight  clure  the  dark ; 
And  we,  within  our  boat,        , 
Pale  as  the  forms  that  float 
In  mystery  for  erer  ^ 
Across  the  Styeian  rirer, 
Made  echoes  aU  around 
The  sea-king's  halls  profound. 

How  I  remember  you, 
Ye  skies  of  deei>est  blue, 
Ye  months  without  a  cloud, 
SaTe  when  the  sunset  proud 
O'er  purple  Ischia  warmed. 
And  all  the  air  hung  charmed. 
While  sank  the  clear  Greek  day 
O'er  Bain  and  Pompeii ; 
Your  moon,  whose  splendor  strove 
To  quench  the  stars  of  Jove, 
Royal,  as  when  she  shone 
On  young  Endyniion. 

And  ye,  O  shores  divine, 
On  whom  celestial  win* 
Was  poured  in  dajra  of  eld. 
When  high  Olympus  held 
Its  court  not  far  away, 
O'ersunning  the  bright  day  I 
There  green  Sorrento  tet'ms 
With  perfumes  sweet  as  dreams. 
And  still  the  stranger  sees 
Fruit  of  Uesperides. 
Hiere  mountain  side  and  field 
The  purple  vintage  yield ; 
Untouched  by  winter's  snows 
Tlie  myrtle  and  the  rose. 
And  red  pomegranate  flowers 
O'erpeep  the  walls  and  towers; 
Tliere  the  overtopping  pine 
Sketches  its  bold  design 
Against  the  cloudless  olue ; 
And  there,  with  sombre  hue. 
The  cypress  old  is  seen. 
An  obelisk  of  fl;reen. 
There,  chained  beneath  the  throne 
Of  the  earth-fire,  whose  cone 
With  smoke  o'crtrails  the  skies. 
The  buried  citv  lies. 
Her  kingly  halls  He  bare, 
Her  temples  shine  us  fair 
As  when,  in  Pliny's  days. 
Her  fHhjts  wore  tlieir  bays — 
And  flowors  of  summer  wave 
O'er  shaft  and  architrave. 

There,  from  Amalfi'^  hills 
Flash  down  the  sjiarkling  rills ; 
On  bold  Kavellu's  steep. 
The  Moorish  turrets  sleep, 
O'erhanging  o'er  the  sea, 
Bring  days  of  chivalry. 
And  names  that  will  not  die. 
Back  to  the  poet's  eye. 


There,  on  the  Baian  shore-, 
Imperial  wealth  no  more 
Gilding  the  coast  and  hills 
The  lap  of  luxury  filla 
But  with  a  pomp  of  flowers, 
And  grapes  in  trailing  bowers^ 
And  many  a  ruined  uirine, 
()'ertoppe<l  with  shiub  and  vine. 
Nature  decay  prevents, 
Fills  up  time's  rugui^ed  rents. 
And  tints  the  fad^page 
Of  the  bright  Augustan  age. 

There,  down  Salerno's  bay. 
In  deserts  far  away. 
Over  whose  solitudes 
The  dread  malaria  broods. 
No  labor  tills  the  land — 
Only  the  fierce  bngaml. 
Or  shepherd,  wan  and  lean. 
O'er  the  wide  plains  is  seen. 
Yet  there,  a  lovely  dream. 
Three  Grecian  temples  gleam. 
Whose  form  and  mellowed  ton« 
Rival  the  Parthenon. 
The  Sybarite  no  more 
Comes  hither  to  adore. 
With  perfumed  offering. 
The  ocean  god  and  king. 
The  deity  is  fled 
I^ng  since,  but,  in  his  stead. 
The  smiling  sea  is  seen. 
The  Doric  shafts  between: 
And  round  the  time-worn  base 
Climb  vines  of  tender  grace. 
And  Piestum's  roses  still 
The  air  with  fragrance  fill 

O  land  of  golden  light, 

Where,  too  intense!}'  bright, 

The  day  sits  open-eyed ; 

And  all  the  pomp  and  pride 

Uf  summer  centre  deep 

To  fix  th^  enchanted  sleep  t 

So  beautiful  thou  art, 

We  scarcely  miss  the  heart 

Tliat  nobly  should  inspire 

Thy  form  with  purer  tire. 

O,  could  thy  children  rise 

Noble,  and  free,  and  wise. 

Shake  otf  the  unmanly  trance 

i)f  slavish  igiiorunce, 

Break  from  the  deathlike  might 

Of  suiierstition's  night. 

And  live  in  harmony 

With  sky,  and  eartli,  and  sea  1 

Tlien  would  a  lovelier  time 
See  man  with  Nature  rhyme; 
Then  would  be  found  a  page 
Of  the  lost  golden  age. 
The  world  anew  would  learn 
How  the  exiled  goils  return. 
And  music  from  the  spheres, 
Familiared  to  our  ears. 
Become  the  natural  speech. 
Circling  from  each  to  each. 
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DINNERTIME 

'*  within  this  boar  It  will  be  dinner-time : 
—I'll  Tiew  tlie  manners  of  tli«  town, 
PeruM  the  trsdeiv,  gaze  upon  the  bnildlngB." 

Comtdy  qf  Krrort. 


fN  the  warm  afternoons  of  the  early 
i  sommer.  it  is  my  pleasure  to  stroll 
about  the  Washington  Parade  and  along 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  hour  when  the 
diners-out  are  hurrying  toward  the  va- 
rious tables  of  the  wealthy  and  refined. 
I  gaze  with  placid  delight  upon  the  cheer- 
fm  expanse  of  white  waistcoat  that  illu- 
nunes  those  streets  at  that  hour,  and  mark 
the  Tariety  of  emotions  that  swell  beneath 
all  that  purity.  A  man  going  to  dine  out 
has  a  singular  cheerfulness  of  aspect. 
Except  for  his  gloves,  which  fit  so  well, 
and  which  he  has  carefully  buttoned,  that 
he  may  not  make  an  awkward  pause  in 
the  hall  of  his  friend's  house,  I  am  sure 
he  would  search  his  pocket  for  a  cent  to 
pve  the  wan  beggar  at  the  comer.  It  is 
impossible  just  now,  my  dear  woman; 
may  God  bless  you ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  simple 
suit  of  black.  If  my  man  be  a  little 
young  and  only  lately  cognizant  of  the 
rigors  of  the  social  law,  he  is  slightly  ner- 
vous at  being  seen  in  his  dress  suit — body 
coat  and  black  trowsers — before  sunset. 
For  in  the  last  days  of  May  the  light  lin- 
gers long  over  the  freshly  leaved  trees  in 
the  parade,  and  lies  warm  along  the  ave- 
nue. All  winter  the  sun  has  not  been 
permitted  to  see  dress-coats.  They  come 
out  only  with  the  stars,  and  fade,  witli 
ghosts,  before  the  dawn.  Except,  haplv, 
they  be  brought  homeward  before  break- 
fast in  an  early  twilight  of  hackney-coach. 
Now,  in  the  budding  and  bursting  sum- 
mer the  sun  takes  his  revenge,  and  looks 
asiant  over  the  tree-tops  and  the  chim- 
neys upon  the  most  unimpeachable  gar- 
ments.    A  cat  may  look  upon  a  king. 

I  know  my  man  at  a  distance.  If  I 
am  chatting  with  the  nursery  maids 
around  the  fountain,  I  see  him  upon  the 
broad  walk  of  Washington  Square,  and 
detect  him  by  the  freshness  of  his  move- 
ment, his  springy  gait  Then  the  white 
waistcoat  flashes  in  the  sun. 

**  Go  on,  happy  youth,"  I  exclaim  aloud, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  nursery  maids, 
who  suppose  me  to  be  an  innocent  insane 
person,  suffered  to  go  at  large,  unattend- 
ed,— '*  go  on,  and  be  happpr  with  fellow 
waistcoats  over  fragrant  wines." 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  pleasure  I 
derive  from  this  amiable  spectacle  of  a 
man  going  out  to  dine.  I,  who  am  a  quiet 
family  man,  and  take  a  quiet  family  cut  at 
four  o'clock;  or,  when  I  am  detained 
down  town  by  a  false  quantity  in  my 


figures, — who  run  into  Delmonico's  and 
seek  comfort  in  a  cutlet,  am  rarely  in- 
vited to  dinner  and  have  few  white  waist- 
coats. Indeed,  my  dear  Prue  (she  is 
fVom  New  Hampshire)  tells  me  that  I 
have  but  one  in  the  world,  and  I  often 
want  to  confront  my  eager  young  friends 
as  they  bound  along,  and  ask  abruptly, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  whom  one 
white  waistcoat  suffices  ?  " 

By  the  time  I  have  eaten  my  modest 
repast,  it  is  the  hour  for  the  diners-out  to 
appear.  If  the  day  is  unusually  soft  and 
sunny,  I  hurry  my  simple  meal  a  little, 
that  I  may  not  lase  any  of  my  favorite 
spectacle.  Then  I  saunter  out.  If  you 
met  me  you  would  see  that  I  also  am  clad 
in  black.  But  black  is  mv  natural  color, 
so  that  it  b^cts  no  false  theories  concern- 
ing my  intentions.  Nobody,  meeting  me 
in  full  black,  supposes  that  I  am  goin^  to 
dine  out.  That  sombre  hue  is  profession- 
al with  me.  It  belongs  to  bookkeepers 
as  to  clergymen,  physicians  and  underta- 
kers. We  wear  it  because  we  follow 
solemn  callings.  Saving  men's  bodies  and 
souls,  or  keeping  the  machinery  of  busi- 
ness well  wound,  are  such  sad  professions 
that  it  is  becoming  to  drape  dolefully 
those  who  adopt  them.  I  wear  a  white 
cravat,  too,  but  nobody  supposes  that  it 
is  in  any  danger  of  being  stained  by  La- 
fitte.  It  is  a  limp  cravat  with  a  craven 
tie.  It  has  none  of  the  dazzling  dash  of 
the  white  that  my  young  friends  sport,  or, 
I  should  say,  sported ;  for  the  white  cra- 
vat is  now  abandoned  to  the  sombre  pro- 
fessions of  which  I  spoke.  My  young 
friends  suspect  that  the  flunkeys  of  the 
British  nobleman  wear  such  ties,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  discarded  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  remark,  also,  an  uneasiness,  if 
not  downright  skepticism,  about  the  white 
waistcoat  Will  it  extend  to  shirts?  I 
ask  myself  with  sorrow. 

But  there  is  something  pleasanter  to 
contemplate  during  these  quiet  strolls  of 
mine,  than  the  men  who  are  going  to  dine 
out,  and  that  is,  the  women.  They  roll 
in  carriages  to  the  happy  house  which 
they  shall  honor,  and  I  strain  my  eyes  in 
at  the  window  to  see  their  cheerful  faces 
as  they  pass.  I  have  already  dined  ; 
upon  beef  and  cabbage,  probably,  if  it  is 
boiled  day.  I  am  not  expected  at  the  ta- 
ble to  which  Aurelia  is  hastening,  yet  no 
guest  there  shall  enjoy  more  than  I  enjoy, 
— nor  so  much,  if  he  considers  the  meats 
the  best  part  of  the  dinner.    The  beauty 
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of  the  beautiful  Aurelia  (if  you  please) 
I  see  and  worship  as  she  drives  by.  The 
vision  of  many  beautiful  Aurelias  driving 
to  dinucr  is  the  mirage  of  that  pleasant 
journey  of  mine  along  the  avenue.  I  do 
not  envy  the  Persian  poets,  on  those  af- 
ternoons, nor  long  to  be  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller. For  I  can  walk  that  street,  finer 
than  any  of  which  all  the  Ispahan  archi- 
tects ever  dreamed ;  and  I  can  see  sul- 
tanas as  splendid  as  the  enthusiastic  and 
exaggerating  Orientals  describe.  But  not 
only  do  I  see  and  enjoy  Aurelia's  beauty. 
I  delight  in  her  exquisite  attire.  In  these 
warm  days  she  does  not  wear  so  much 
as  the  lightest  shawl.  She  is  clad  only 
in  spring  sunshine.  It  glitters  in  the 
soil  darkness  of  her  hair.  It  touches  the 
diamonds,  the  opals,  the  pearls,  that  cling 
to  her  arms,  and  neck,  and  fingers.  They 
fiash  back  again,  and  the  gorgeous  silks 
glisten,  and  the  light  laces  flutter,  until 
the  stately  Aurelia  seems  to  me,  in  tremu- 
lous radiance,  swimming  by. 

I  doubt  whether  you  who  are  to  have 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  dining  with 
her,  and  even  of  sitting  by  her  side,  w\\\ 
enjoy  more  than  I.  For  my  pleasure  is 
inexpressible,  also.  And  it  is  in  this 
greater  than  yours,  that  I  see  all  the 
beautiful  ones  who  are  to  dine  at  various 
tables,  while  you  only "  see  your  own  cir- 
cle ;  although  that,  I  will  not  deny,  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  Beside,  although  my 
person  is  not  present  at  your  dinner,  my 
fancy  is.  I  see  Aurelia's  carriage  stop, 
and  behold  white-gloved  servant*?  opening 
wide  doors.  There  is  a  brief  glimpse  of 
magnificence  for  the  dull  ej-es  of  the 
loiterers  outside;  then  the  door  closes. 
But  mv  fancy  went  in  with  Aurelia. 
With  her  it  looks  at  the  vast  mirror,  and 
Rurve3's  her  form  at  length  in  the  Psyche- 
glass.  It  gives  the  final  shake  to  the 
skirt  the  last  flirt  to  the  embroidered 
handkerchief,  carefully  held,  and  adjusts 
the  bouquet,  complete  as  a  tropic  nestling 
in  orange  leaves.  It  descends  with  her. 
and  marks  the  faint  blush  upon  her  cheek 
at  the  thought  of  her  exceeding  beauty ; 
the  consciousness  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman,  that  the  most  beautiful  woman  is 
entering  the  room.  There  is  the  momen- 
tary hnsh.  the  subdued  greeting,  the  quick 
glance  of  the  Aurelias  who  have  arrived 
earlier,  and  who  perceive  in  a  moment  the 
hopeless  perfection  of  that  attire;  the 
courtly  gaze  of  gentlemen,  vA\o  feel  the 
serenity  of  that  l^eauty.  All  -this  uiy 
fancy  surveys ;  my  fancy,  Aurelia's  invis- 
ible cavalier. 

You  a|>proach  with  hat  in  hand  and 
the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  in  your  waist- 
coat pocket  You  are  polished  and  cool, 
and  have  an  irreproachable  repose  of  man- 


ner. There  are  no  improper  wrinkles  in 
your  cravat;  your  shirt-bosom  does  not 
bulge;  the  trowsers  are  accurate  about 
your  admirable  boot  But  you  look  very 
stifl'  and  brittle.  You  are  a  little  bullied 
by  your  unexceptionable  shirt-collar, 
which  interdicts  perfect  freedom  of  move^ 
ment  in  your  head.  You  are  elegant, 
undoubtedly,  but  it  seems  as  if  you  might 
break  and  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  porceLun 
vase,  if  you  were  roughly  shaken.  Now, 
here,  I  have  tlie  advantage  of  you.  My 
fancy  quietly  surveying  the  scene,  is  sub- 
ject to  none  of  these  embarrassments. 
My  fanc}'  will  not  utter  commonplaces. 
That  will  not  say  to  the  superb  lady,  who 
stands  with  her  flowers,  incarnate  May. 
"  What  a  beautiful  day,  Miss  Aurelia." 
That  will  not  feel  constrained  to  say 
something,  when  it  has  nothing  to  say ; 
nor  will  it  be  obliged  to  smother  all  the 
pleasant  things  that  occur,  because  they 
would  be  too  flattering  to  express.  Mv 
fancy  perpetually  murmurs  in  Aurelia's 
ear.  "  Those  flowers  would  not  be  fair  in 
your  hand,  if  3'ou  yourself  were  not  fairer. 
That  diamond  necklace  would  be  gaudy, 
if  your  eyes  were  not  brighter.  That 
queenly  movement  would  be  awkward,  if 
your  soul  were  not  queenlier." 

You  could  not  .say  such  things  to 
Aurelia,  although,  if  you  are  worthy  to 
dine  at  her  side,  they  are  the  very  things 
you  are  longing  to  say.  What  insufferable 
stufl*  you  are  talking  about  the  weather, 
and  the  opera,  and  Alboni's  delicious  voice, 
and  Newport,  and  Saratoga  !  They  are 
all  very  pleasant  subjects,  but  do  you 
suppose  Ixion  talked  Thes.salian  politics 
when  he  was  admitted  to  dine  with  Juno  ? 

I  almost  begin  to  pity  you,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  a  scarcity  of  white  waistcoats 
is  true  wisdom.  For  now  dinner  is  an- 
nounced, and  you,  0  rare  felicity,  are  to 
hand  down  Aurelia.  But  you  run  the  risk 
of  tumbling  her  expansive  skirt,  and  you 
have  to  drop  your  hat  upon  a  chance 
chair,  and  wonder,  en  passant,  who  Will 
wear  it  home,  which  is  annoying.  My 
fancy  runs  no  such  risk  ;  is  not  at  all  so- 
licitous al>out  its  hat,  and  glides  by  the 
side  of  Aurelia,  stately  as  she.  There! 
you  stumble  on  the  stair,  and  are  vexed 
at  your  own  awkwardness,  and  arc  sure 
you  saw  the  ghost  of  a  smile  glimmer 
along  that  superb  face  at  your  side.  My 
fancy  doesn't  tumble  down  stairs,  and 
what  kind  of  looks  it  sees  upon  Aurelia's 
face,  are  its  own  secret. 

Is  it  any  better,  now  you  are  seated  at 
table?  Your  companion  eats  little  be- 
cause she  wishes  little.  You  eat  little 
because  you  think  it  is  elegant  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  .shabby,  second-hand  elegance,  like 
your  brittle  behavior.     It  is  just  as  fool- 
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ish  for  yon  to  play  with'thd^MMls,  when 
» ymi  ought  to  satisfy  your  healthy  appetite 
poneroiisly.  a»?  it  Ls  for  you,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  atfcct  that  cool  inditference  when 
you  have  real  and  noble  interests.  I  grant 
you  that  fine  manners,  if  you  please,  are 
a  tine  art  But  is  not  monotony  the  de- 
struction of  art  ?  Your  manners.  0  happy 
Ixion.  Vwinqueting  with  Juno,  are  Kgyp- 
tian.  They  have  no  perspective,  no  vari- 
ety. They  have  no  color,  no  shading. 
They  are  all  on  a  dead  level ;  they  are 
Hat.  Now.  for  you  are  a  man  of  sense, 
vou  are  conscious  that  those  wonder- 
ful  eye:*  of  Aurelia  see  straight  through 
all  this  net-work  of  elegant  manners  in 
which  you  have  entangled  yourself,  and 
that  consciousness  is  uncomfortable  for 
3'ou.  It  is  another  trick  in  the  game  for 
me.  because  those  eyes  do  not  i)ry  into 
my  fancy.  How  can  they,  since  Aure- 
lia d«3€s  not  know  of  my  existence  ? 
ITnless.  indeed,  she  shoidd  rememl>er  the 
tirst  time  I  saw  her.  It  was  only  last 
year,  in  Mav.  I  had  dined,  somewhat  has- 
tily.  in  consideration  of  the  fine  day,  and 
of  my  confidence  that  many  would  be 
wending  dinnerwanJs  that  afternoon.  I 
saw  my  Prue.  comfortably  engaged  in 
.<9eating  the  trowsers  of  Adoniram.  our  eld- 
est lx)y — an  economical  care  to  which  my 
darling  Prue  is  not  imequal,  even  in  these 
dav's  and  in  this  town — and  then  hurried 
toward  the  avenue.  It  is  never  much 
thronged  at  that  hour.  The  moment  is 
.sacre<l  to  dinner.  As  I  paused  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twtjlfth-street,  by  the  church,  you 
remember.  I  saw  an  apple- woman,  from 
whose  stores  I  determined  to  finish  my 
des.'^rt,  which  had  l>een  imperfect  at  home. 
But,  mindful  of  meritorious  and  economi- 
cal Prue,  I  was  not  the  man  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  apples,  and  while  still 
haggling  with  the  wrinkled  Eve  who  ha<i 
tempted  mc.  I  became  suddenly  aware  of 
a  carriage  approaching,  and.  indeed,  already 
close  by.  I  raised  my  e^'es,  still  munch- 
ing an  apple  which  I  held  in  one  hanrl, 
while  the  other  grasped  my  walking-stick 
(true  to  my  instincts  of  dinner  guests,  as 
young  women  to  a  passing  weflding  or  old 
ones  to  a  funeml).  and  beheld  Aurelia! 
()M  in  this  kind  of  observation  as  I  am, 
there  was  something  so  graciously  alluring 
in  the  look  that  she  cast  upon  me.  as  un- 
consciously as  she  would  have  cast  it  upon 
the  church,  that,  fumbling  hastily  for  my 
s()cctac]es  to  enjoy  the  boon  more  fully,  I 
thoughtlessly  advanced  upon  the  apple- 
stand,  and,  in  .some  indescribable  manner, 
tripping,  down  we  all  fell  into  the  street, 
old  woman,  apples,  baskets,  stand,  and  I, 
in  promiscuous  conifusion.  As  I  struggled 
there,  somewhat  bewildered,  yet  sufficient- 
ly self-possessed  to  look  afler  the  carriage, 


I  beheld  that  beautiful  woman  looking  at 
us  through  the  back  window  (you  could 
not  ha¥o-donc»it;  the  integrity  of  your 
shirt-collar  would  ha\'e  interfered),  and 
.smiling  pleasantly,  so  that  her  going 
around  the  corner  was  like  a  gentle  sun- 
set, so  seeme<l  she  to  diRaj)pear  in  her 
own  smiling,  or — if  you  choose,  in  view  of 
tlie  apple  difficulties — like  a  rainbow  afler 
a  .storm. 

If  the  beautiful  Aurelia  recalls  that 
event  she  may  know  of  my  existence ; 
not  otherwise.  And  even  then,  she  knows 
me  only  as  a  funny,  old  gentleman,  who, 
in  his  eagerness  to  look  at  her.  tumbled 
over  an  apple- woman. 

My  fancy  from  that  moment  followed 
her.  How  grateful  1  was  to  the  wrinkled 
Eve's  extortion,  and  to  the  untoward 
tumble,  since  it  procured  me  the  sight 
of  that  smile.  I  took  my  sweet  revenge 
from  that.  For  I  knew  that  the  beauti- 
ful Aurelia  entered  the  house  of  her  host 
with  beaming  eyes,  and  my  fancy  heard 
her  sparkling  story.  You  consider  your- 
self happy  because  you  are  sitting  by 
her  and  helping  her  to  a  lady-finger,  or  a 
macaroon,  for  which  she  smiles.  But  I 
was  her  theme  for  ten  mortal  minutes. 
She  was  my  bard,  my  blithe  historian. 
She  was  the  Homer  of  my  luckless  Tro- 
jan fall.  She  .s(.»t  my  mishap  to  music,  in 
telling  it.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  in- 
spired Urania ;  to  have  called  a  brighter 
beam  into  the  eyes  of  Miranda,  and  do 
not  think  so  much  of  passing  Aurelia  the 
mottoes,  my  dear  young  friend. 

There  was  the  advantage  of  not  going 
to  that  dinner.  Had  I  been  invited,  as 
you  were,  I  should  have  postered  Prue 
about  the  buttons  on  my  white  waistcoat, 
instead  of  leaving  her  placidly  piecing 
adolescent  trowsers.  She  would  have 
been  flustered,  fearful  of  being  too  late, 
of  tumbling  the  garment,  of  soiling  it, 
fearful  of  oifendhigme  in  some  w.ay,  (ad- 
mirable woman  !)  I,  in  my  natural  im- 
patience, might  have  let  drop  a  thought- 
less word,  which  would  have  been  a  pang 
in  her  heart  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.  for 
weeks  after wanl.  As  I  walked  nervously 
up  the  avenue  (for  I  am  unaccuf^tomed  to 
prandial  recreations),  I  should  not  have 
had  that  solacing  image  of  quiet  Prue, 
and  the  trowsers,  as  the  background  in 
the  pictures  of  the  gay  figures  I  pas.sed, 
making  each,  by  contrast,  fairer.  I  should 
have  been  wondering  what  to  say  and  do 
at  the  dinner.  I  should  surely  have  been 
very  warm,  and  yet  not  have  enjoyed  the 
rich,  waning  sunlight.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  I  should  not  have  stopped  for  apples, 
but,  instead  of  economically  tumbling  into 
the  street  with  apples  and  apple-women, 
whereby  I  merely  rent  my  trowsers  across 
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the  knee,  in  a  manner  that  Prue  can  read- 
ily, and  at  little  cost,  repair,  I  should, 
beyond  peradventure,  have  split  a  new 
dollar-pair  of  glores  in  the  effort  of  strain- 
ing my  large  hands  into  them,  which 
would,  also,  have  caused  me  additional 
redness  in  the  face,  and  renewed  flutter- 
ing. Above  all,  I  should  not  have  seen 
Aurelia  passing  in  her  carriage,  nor  would 
she  have  smil^  at  me,  nor  charmed  my 
memory  with  her  radiance,  nor  the  circle 
at  dinner  with  the  sparkling  Iliad  of  my 
woes.  Then  at  the  table,  I  should  not 
have  sat  by  her.  You  would  have  had 
that  pleasure,  I  should  have  led  out  the 
maiden  aunt  from  the  country,  and  have 
talked  poultry,  when  I  talked  at  all.  Au- 
relia would  not  have  remarked  me.  After- 
ward, in  describing  the  dinner  to  her  vir- 
tuous parents,  she  would  have  concluded, 
^  and  one  gentleman,  whom  I  didn't 
know." 

No,  my  polished  friend,  whose  elegant 
repose  of  manner  I  yet  greatly  envy,  I 
am  content,  if  you  are.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  was  that  I  was  not  invited  to  that 
dinner,  but  was  permitted  by  a  kind  fate 
to  furnish  a  subject  for  Aurelia's  wit. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  in  sending 
your  fancy  to  dinner,  instead  of  going 
yourself.  It  is,  that  then  the  occasion  re- 
mains wholly  fair  in  your  memory.  You, 
who  devote  yourself  to  dining  out,  and 
who  are  to  be  daily  seen  affably  sitting 
down  to  such  feasts,  as  I  know  mainly  by 
hearsay — by  the  report  of  waiters,  guests,^ 
and  others  who  were  present — you  can- 
not escape  the  little  thmgs  that  spoil  the 
pwture,  and  which  the  fancy  does  not  see. 
For  instance,  in  handing  you  the  potage 
d  la  Binque,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  this  dinner  to-day,  «/ohn,  the  waiter, 
wlio  never  did  such  a  thing  before,  did, 
this  time,  suffer  tlie  plate  to  tip,  so  that 
u  little  of  that  rare  soup  dripped  into  your 
lap — -just  enough  to  spoil  those  trowscrs, 
which  is  nothing  to  you,  because  you  can 
buy  a  great  many  more  trowsers — but 
which  little  event  is  inharmonioiLs  unth 
the  fine  porcelain  dinner  service,  with  the 
fragrant  wines,  the  glittering  glass,  the 
beautiful  guests,  and  the  nuMxi  of  mind 
suggested  by  all  of  these.  There  is,  in 
fact,  if  you  will  pardon  a  free  use  of  the 
vernacular,  there  is  a  grease-spot  n\yon 
your  remembrance  of  this  dinner.  Or.  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
mental  result,  you  can  easily  imagine  the 
meats  a  little  tough ;  a  suspicion  of  smoke 
somewhere  in  the  sauces ;  too  much  pep- 
per, perhaps,  or  too  little  salt;  or  there 
might  be  the  graver  dissonance  of  claret 
not  properly  attempered,  or  a  choice 
Rhenish  below  the  average  mark,  or  the 
spilling  of  some  of  that  old  Arethusa  Ma- 


deira, marvellous  fbr  its  innumerable  cir- 
cumnavigations of  the  globe,  and  for  be- 
ing as  dry  as  the  conversation  of  the  host. 
These  things  are  not  up  to  the  high  level 
of  the  dinner ;  for  wherever  Aurelia  dines, 
all  accessories  should  be  as  perfect  in 
their  kind  as  slie,  the  principal,  is  in  hers. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  possible  disso- 
nance worse  than  all.  Suppose  that  soup 
had  trickled  down  the  unimaginable  berthe 
of  Aurelia's  dress  (since  it  might  have  done 
so),  instead  of  wasting  itself  upon  your 
trowsers !  Could  even  the  irreproachable 
elegance  of  your  manners  have  contem- 
plated, unmoved,  a  grease-spot  upon  your 
remembrance  of  the  peerless  Aurelia? 
You  smile,  of  course,  and  remind  me  that 
that  lady's  manners  are  so  perfect  that,  if 
she  drank  poison,  she  would  wipe  her 
mouth  after  it  as  gracefully  as  ever. 
How  much  more,  then,  you  say,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  slight  contre-tempa  as  spot- 
ting her  dress,  would  she  appear  totally 
unmoved.  So  she  would,  undoubtedly. 
She  would  be,  and  look,  as  pure  as  ever  ; 
but,  my  young  friend,  her  dress  would 
not.  Once.  1  dropped  a  pickled  oyster  in 
the  lap  of  my  Prue,  who  wore,  on  the 
occasion,  her  sea-green  silk  gown.  I  did 
not  love  my  Prue  the  less ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  unhandsome  spot  upon 
her  dress.  And  although  1  know  my  Prue 
to  be  spotless,  yet  whenever  1  recall  Uiat 
day,  1  see  her  in  a  spotted  gown,  and 
I  would  prefer  never  to  have  been  oblige<l 
to  think  of  her  in  such  a  garment.  Can 
you  not  make  the  application  to  the  case, 
very  likely  to  hap|)en,  of  some  disfigure- 
ment of  that  exquisite  toilette  of  Aurelia's  ? 
In  going  down  stairs,  for  instance,  why 
should  not  heavy  old  Mr.  Carbuncle,  who 
is  coming  close  behind  with  Mrs.  Peony, 
both  very  eager  for  dinner,  tread  upon  the 
hem  of  that  garment  which  my  lips  would 
grow  pale  to  kiss  ?  The  august  Aurelia, 
yielding  to  natural  laws,  would  be  drawn 
suddenly  backwanl — a  very  undignified 
movement — and  the  dress  would  be  dila- 
pidated. There  would  be  apologies,  and 
smiles,  and  forgiveness,  and  piiming  up 
the  pieces,  nor  would  there  be  the  faintest 
feeling  of  awkwardness  or  vexation  in 
Aurelia's  mind.  But  to  yon.  looking  on, 
and  Ix^ncath  all  that  pure  show  of  waist- 
coat cursing  old  Carbuncle's  carelessness, 
this  tearing  of  dresses  and  rcjmir  of  the 
toilette  is  by  no  means  a  poetic  and  cheer- 
ful spectacle.  Nay,  the  very  impatience 
that  it  produces  in  your  mind  jars  upon 
the  harmony  of  the  moment. 

You  will  re.«ipond  with  proper  scorn, 
that  you  are  not  so  absurdly  fastidious  as 
to  heed  the  little  necessary  drawbacks  of 
social  meetings,  and  that  you  have  not 
much  regard  for  **  the  harmony  of  the 
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oocaskm''  (winch  phrase,  I  fear,  yon  will 
repeat  in  a  Bueermg  tone.)  You  will  do 
Ttry  right  in  saying  this ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
mark to  which  I  shall  give  all  the  pub- 
lidty  attainable  in  Putnam's  Monthly, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  heartily  coincide  m 
it.  I  hold  a  man  to  be  very  foolish  who 
will  not  eat  a  good  dinner  because  the 
table-cloth  is  not  clean,  or  who  cavils  at 
the  spots  upon  the  sun.  But  still  a  man 
who  does  not  apply  his  eye  to  a  telescope 
or  some  kind  of  prepared  medium,  does 
not  see  those  spots,  while  ho  has  just  as 
much  light  and  heat  as  he  who  does.  So 
it  is  with  me. 

I  walk  in  the  avenue,  and  easily  eat 
all  the  delightful  dinners  without  see- 
ing the  spots  upon  the  table-cloth,  and 
b^old  all  the  beautiful  Aurclias  without 
swearing  at  old  Carbuncle.  I  am  the 
riiest  who,  for  the  small  price  of  invisi- 
bility, drinks  only  the  best  wines,  and 
talks  only  with  the  most  agreeable  peo- 
ple. That  is  something,  I  can  tell  you. 
for  you  might  be  asked  to  lead  out  ola 
Mrs.  Peony.  My  fancy  slips  in  between 
you  and  Aurelia ;  sit  you  never  so  closely 
together.  It  not  only  hears  what  she 
says,  but  it  perceives  what  she  thinks  and 
feels.  It  lies  like  a  bee  in  her  floweiy 
thoughts,  sucking  all  their  honey.  If 
there  are  unhandsome  or  unfeeling  guests 
at  table,  it  will  not  see  them.  It  knows 
only  the  good  and  fair.  As  I  stroll  in  the 
fading  light  and  observe  the  stately 
houses^  my  fancy  believes  the  host  equal 
to  his  nouse,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  wife 
more  agreeable  than  her  conservatory. 
It  will  not  believe  that  the  pictures  on 
the  wall  and  the  statues  in  the  comers, 
shame  the  guests.  It  will  not  allow  that 
they  are  less  than  noble.  It  hears  them 
sp^ik  gently  of  error,  and  warmly  of 
worth.  It  knows  that  they  commend  he- 
roism and  devotion,  and  reprobate  insin- 
cerity. My  fancy  is  convinced  that  the 
gnests  are  not  only  feasted  upon  the 
clioicest  fruits  of  every  land  and  season, 
but  are  refreshed  by  a  consciousness  of 
greater  loveliness  and  grace  in  human 
character. 

Now  you,  who  actually  go  to  the  din- 
ner, may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  view 
my  fancy  takes  of  that  entertainment. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  rather  your  loss  ?  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  ought  I  to  envy 
you  the  discovery  that  the  guests  are 
shamed  by  the  statues  and  pictures; — 
yes,  and  by  the  spoons  and  forks  also,  if 
they  should  chance  neither  to  be  so  genu- 
ine nor  so  useful  as  those  instruments  ? 
And  worse  than  this,  when  your  fancy 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  picture  which  mine 
forms  of  that  dinner,  it  cannot  do  so,  be- 
cause you  have  foolishly  interpolated  the 


ftct  between  the  dinner  and  your  fan- 
cy. 

The  reason  that  the  Barmecide  feast 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  was  so  delicious  is, 
simply,  that  the  fancy  of  a  hungry  man 
was  excited  to  the  last  degree  by  the  pre- 
tence of  exquisite  viands,  and  then,  real 
viands,  more  exquisite  than  he  fancied, 
were  brought  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  My 
case  is  only  the  reverse  of  this.  I  eat  my 
humble  chop  with  my  darling  Prue,  and 
then,  with  hunger  satisfied,  I  sally  forth 
to  the  ideal  banquet,  to  dream  of  potted 
Phoenix  and  impossible  Prues. 

Of  course,  by  this  time,  it  is  late  twi- 
light, and  the  spectacle  I  enjoyed  is  al- 
most over.  But  not  quite,  for  as  I  re- 
turn slowly  along  the  streets  the  windows 
are  open,  and  only  a  thin  haze  of  laoe  or 
muslin  separates  me  from  the  Paradise 
within.  •  1  see  the  graceful  cluster  of  girls 
hovering  over  the  piano,  and  the  quiet 
groups  of  the  elders  in  easy  chairs,  around 
Uttle  tables.  I  cannot  hear  what  is  said, 
nor  plainly  see  the  faces.  But  some 
hoyden  evening  wind  more  daring  than  I, 
abruptly  parts  the  cloud  to  look  in,  and 
out  comes  a  gush  of  light,  music,  and  fra- 
grance, so  that  I  shrink  away  into  the 
dark,  that  I  may  not  seem,  even  by 
chance,  to  have  invaded  that  privacy. 
Suddenly  there  is  singing.  It  is  Aurelia, 
who  does  not  cope  with  the  Italian  Prima 
Donna,  nor  sing  indifferently  to-night, 
what  was  sung  superbly  last  evening  at 
the  opera.  She  has  a  strange,  low,  sweet 
voice,  as  if  she  only  sang  in  the  twilight 
It  is  the  ballad  of  Allan  Percy  that  she 
sings.  There  is  no  dainty  applause  of 
kid  gloves,  when  it  is  ended,  but  silence 
follows  the  singing,  like  a  tear. 

Then  you,  my  young  friend,  ascend  into 
the  drawing-room,  and,  after  a  little  gi-ace- 
ful  gossip,  retire ;  or  you  wait,  possibly,  to 
hand  Aurelia  into  her  carriage,  and  to  ar- 
range a  waltz  for  to-morrow  evening.  She 
smiles,  you  bow,  and  it  Ls  over.  But  it  is 
not  yet  over  with  me.  My  fancy  still  fol- 
lows her,  and  like  a  prophetic  dream,  re- 
hearses her  destiny.  For,  as  the  carriages 
roll  away  from  the  door  into  the  darkness 
and  I  turn  homewards,  how  can  my  fancy 
help  rolling  away  also,  into  the  dim  future, 
watching  her  go  down  the  years  ?  Upon 
my  way  home  I  see  her  in  a  thousand 
new  situations.  My  fancy  says  to  me, 
^*  The  beauty  of  this  beautiful  woman,  is 
heaven's  stamp  upon  virtue.  She  will  be 
equal  to  every  chance  that  shall  befall  her, 
and  she  is  so  radiant  and  charming  in  the 
circle  of  prosperity  only  because  she  has 
*  that  uresistible  simplicity  and  fidelity  of 
character  which  can  also  pluck  the  sting 
from  adversity.  Do  you  not  see,  you  wan 
old  bookkeeper  in  &ded  cravat  that  in  a 
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poor  man's  house  this  siiperb  Aurelia 
would  be  more  stately  than  sculpture, 
more  beautiful  thao  painting,  and  more 
graceful  than  the  famous  vases.  Would 
her  husband  regret  the  opera  if  she  sang 
Allan  Percy  to  him  in  the  twilight  ? 
Would  he  not  feel  richer  than  the  Poets 
when  his  eyes  rose  from  their  jewelled 
pages,  to  fall  again  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  his  wife's  beauty  ?  " 

At  this  point  in  my  reflections  I  some- 
times run.  rather  violently,  against  a  lamp 
post,  and  then  proceed  more  sedately. 

It  is  vet  earlv  when  I  reach  home  where 
my  Prue  awaits  me.  The  children  are 
asleep,  and  the  trowsers  mended.  The  ad- 
mirable woman  is  patient  of  my  idiosyn- 
cracics.  and  asks  me  if  I  have  had  a  plea- 
sant walk,  and  if  there  were  many  line 
dinners  to-day.  as  if  I  had  been  expected 
at  a  dozen  tables ;  then  she  even  asks  me 
if  I  have  seen  the  beautiful  Aurelia  (for 
there  is  always  some  Aurelia),  and  in- 
([uires  what  dress  she  wore  to-day.  I  re- 
s|)ond  and  dilate  upon  what  I  have  seen. 
Prue  listens,  as  the  children  listen  to  her 
fairy  tales.  We  discuss  the  little  stories 
that  penetrate  our  retirement,  of  the  great 
people  who  actually  dine  out.  Pnie,  with 
tine  womanly  instinct,  declares  it  a  shame 
that  Aurelia  should  smile  for  a  moment 


upon 


yes,  even  upon  you.  my  young 


friend  of  the  irreproachable  manners!  'M 
know  him,"  says  my  simple  Prue ;  "  I  have 
watched  his  cold  courtesy,  his  insincere 
devotion.  I  have  seen  him  acting  at  the 
0|)era,  much  more  adroitly  than  the  sing- 
ers. I  have  read  his  determination  to 
marry  Aurelia;  and  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised." concludes  my  tender  wife,  sa<ily, 
••  if  he  wins  her  at  last  by  tiring  her  out, 
or,  by  secluding  her  by  his  constant  de- 
votion from  the  homage  of  other  men ; 
convinces  her  that  she  had  better  marry 
him,  since  it  is  so  dismal  to  live  on  unmar- 
ried." 

And  so,  my  friend,  at  the  moment  when 
the  l)Ouquet  you  ordered  is  arriving  at 
Aurelia's  house,  and  she  is  sitting  Iwfore 
the  glass  while  her  maid  arranges  the  last 
flower  in  her  hair,  my  darling  Prue,  whom 
you  will  never  hear  of  is  shedding  warm 
tears  over  your  probable  union,  and  I  am 
sitting  by,  adjusting  my  cravat  and  incon- 
tinently clearing  my  throat.  It  is  rather 
a  ridiculous  bu.Mness,  1  allow,  yet  you 
will  smile  at  it  tenderly,  rather  tlmn 
scornfully,  if  you  remenilKJr  that  it  shows 
how  closclv  linked  we  human  creatures 
are,  without  knowing  it.  and  that  more 
liearts  than  we  dream  of  ei\joy  our  hap- 
piness and  share  our  sorrows. 

Thus  I  dine  at  great  tables  uninvite<l, 
and,  unknown,  converse  with  the  famous 
beauties.    If  Aurelia  is  at  last  engaged, 


(but  who  is  worthy  ?)  she  will,  with  even 
greater  care,  arrange  that  wondrous  toilette, 
will  teach  that  lace  a  fall  more  alluring, 
tliose  gems  a  sweeter  light.  But  even 
then,  as  she  rolls  to  dinner  in  her  carriage, 
glad  that  she  is  fair,  not  for  her  own  sake 
nor  for  the  world's,  but  for  that  of  a 
single  youth  (who  I  hope  has  not  been 
smoking  at  the  club  all  the  morning).  I, 
sauntering  upon  the  sidewalk,  see  her  pass. 
1  pay  homage  to  her  beauty,  and  her  lover 
can  do  no  more ;  and  if,  perchance,  my  gar- 
ments, which  nuist  seem  quaint  to  her, 
with  their  shining  knees  and  carefully 
bru.shed  elbows, — my  whiti'  cravat  care- 
less. 3'et  prim. — my  meditative  movement 
as  I  put  my  stick  under  my  arm,  to  pare 
an  apple,  and  not,  1  ho{K.>,  this  time  to  fall 
into  the  street. — should  remind  her.  in  her 
spring  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love,  that 
there  are  age,  and  care,  and  poverty,  also 
— then,  perhaixs,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
meeting  is  not  wholly  mine. 

For,  O  beautiful  Aurelia,  two  of  these 
things,  at  least,  must  come  even  to  you. 
There  will  be  a  tmie  when  you  will  no 
longer  go  out  to  dinner,  or  only  ver>'  qui- 
etly, in  the  famih'.  I  shall  l>e  gone  then : 
but  other  old  bookkcejKjrs  in  white  cra- 
vats, will  inherit  my  tastes,  and  saunter 
on  sunmicr  aftennwns  to  see  what  I  loved 
to  see.  They  will  not  ];)ause,  I  fear,  in 
buying  apples,  to  look  at  the  old  lady  in 
venerable  cap  who  is  rolling  by  in  the 
carriage.  They  will  worship  another  Au- 
relia. You  will  not  wear  diamonds  nor 
opals  any  more,  only  one  i)earl  upon  your 
blue-veined  finger— your  engagement  ring. 
Grave  clergymen  and  anti<)uated  beaux, 
will  hand  you  down  to  dinner,  and  the 
group  of  polished  youth  who  gather 
around  the  vet  unborn  Aurelia  of  that 
day,  will  look  at  you,  sitting  quietly  up- 
on the  sofa,  and  sav.  "  She  must  have  been 
very  handsome  in  her  time." 

All  this  nni.st  be :  for  con.<«ider  how  few 
years  since  it  was  your  grandmother  who 
was  the  l)elle.  bv  whose  side  the  handsome 
young  men  longed  to  sit  and  pass  expres- 
sive mottoes.  Your  grandmother  was 
the  Aui*elia  of  a  half-century  ago.  although 
you  cannot  fancy  her  young.  She  is  in- 
extricablv  associated  in  vour  mind  with 
caps  and  dark  dresses.  You  can  believe 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  Nell  Owyn.  or 
Cleopatra,  to  have  been  young  and  bloom- 
ing, although  they  belong  to  old  and  dead 
wnturies,  but  not  your  grandmother, 
lliink  of  those  who  shall  Wlieve  the  same 
of  you — you  who  to-day  are  the  ver^' 
flower  of  youth.  Might  I  plead  with 
you.  Aurelia — I,  who  would  be  too 
happy  to  receive  one  of  those  graciously 
beaming  bows  that  I  see  you  bestow 
upon  young  men,  in  pa.ssing. — I  would 
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Ask  70a  to  bear  that  thought  with  you, 
always,  not  to  sadden  your  beaming  smile, 
bat  to  give  it  a  more  subtle  grace.  Wear 
in  your  summer  garland  this  little  leaf  of 
rue.  It  will  not  bo  the  skull  at  the  feast, 
it  will  rather  be  the  tender  thoughtfulness 
in  the  face  of  the  young  Madonna. 

For  the  years  pass  like  summer  clouds. 
Aurelia,  and  the  children  of  yesterday, 
are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  to-day.  Even 
I  do  sometimes  discover  the  mild  eyes  of 
my  Prue  fixed  pensively  upon  my  face, 
as  if  searching  for  the  fresh  bloom  which 
she  remembers  there  in  the  days,  long 


ago,  when  we  were  young.  She  will  never 
see  it  there  again,  any  more  than  the  flow- 
ers she  held  in  her  hand,  in  our  old  spring 
rambles.  Yet  the  tear  that  slowly  gath- 
ers as  she  gazes  is  not  grief  that  the  bloom 
has  faded  from  my  cheek,  but  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  it  can  never  fade  from 
my  heart ;  and  as  her  eyes  fall  upon  her 
work  again,  or  the  children  climb  her  lap  to 
hear  the  old  fairy  tales  they  ah-eady  know 
by  heart,  my  wife  Prue  is  dearer  to  me 
than  the  sweetheart  of  those  days  long 
ago. 
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MY  friend  Jack  Lantern,  journeyman 
shoemaker,  is  a  wight  of  infinite  specu- 
lation. One  finds  many  a  homely  philoso- 
pher in  the  craft  of  Crispinus.  This  has  been 
observed  since  the  world  was  very  young. 
In  Eastern  story  the  cobbler  is  prescript- 
ively  pious,  contented,  and,  in  his  small 
way,  wise.  You  see  him  sitting:  in  his 
door,  stitching  the  rent  shoe — prayers  hav- 
ing been  duly  said  at  sunrise  and  the  fru- 
gal loaf  eaton  with  thankfulness — singing 
now,  at  his  work,  the  Mohammedan  "Dun- 
dee,*' and  favored  by  heaven  with  a  shrewd- 
er insight  into  the  eternal  veracities  than 
yon  prince  cantering  on  his  long-tailed 
mare  to  the  sweets  of  the  palace.  Will 
not  the  eunuch  there,  with  the  ill-favored 
eountonance,  cut  off  his  serene  head  before 
sunset,  and  will  not  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  night  lay  down  my  neck  with  the 
spinal  marrow  unviolated,  nobody  think- 
ing it  worth  their  while  to  lop  off  my 
poor  foolish  noddle  ?  Happy  am  I,  Allah 
and  the  Prophet  be  praised  therefor  I 
The  Teutonic  cordwainer  receives  not  less 
from  his  patron,  a  modicum  of  this  com- 
fortable wisdom ;  but  his  thoughts  are 
sometimes  of  a  ginver  cast.  He  not  un- 
frequently  aspires  to  cobble  the  state. 
and  would  make  amendments  in  its  upper 
leather  not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  tliose 
in  authority.  Hence  the  workshops  of  the 
Occidental  cordwainer,  it  is  complained, 
are  too  often  the  breeding-places  of  sedi- 
tions and  of  religious  iusuri-ections.  ab- 
horrent to  the  portly  and  comfortable 
establishments.  This  may  be  the  case  in 
countries  where  the  artisan  is  crushed  by 
the  burdens  of  tithe  and  tax ;  but,  in  our 
own  land,  one  need  not  look  far  to  find 
genuine  types  of  the  ancient  and  genial 
philosophers  of  the  last. 

Turning  away  from  the  gaseous  oracles 
of  knowl^ge,  I  have  sometimes  stepped 


into  a  room  tenanted  by  shoemakers,  for 
the  purpose  of  tasting  wisdom,  as,  from  an 
humble  spring  in  a  hill-side,  one  may  sip 
as  refreshing  a  draught  as  fi-oni  Helicon 
itself.  'Tis  a  homely  philosophy,  it  is 
true,  but  cheering — home-brewed  l>eer  for 
homely  folk  to  drink,  and  not.  of  course, 
to  Ixj  compared  with  that  high-bred  and 
costly  liquor  formed  from  the  juice  of  the 
grajKj,  bedevilled  with  corrosive  sublimate 
and  cockroaches,  which  is  the  only  proper 
drink  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Here, 
on  their  benches,  sit  droning  Thomas  and 
chirruping  Jeremy,  tapping  life  away  with 
a  long  hum,  like  the  grasshopper's  song 
in  autumn.  What  is  life,  tap-tap,  but  a 
side  of  leather  ?  What  is  man,  tap-tap, 
but  a  .shoe,  squaretoed  or  peaked,  tap- tap, 
according  to  the  last  you  fit  him  to  ? 
How  soon  will  he  wear  out  and  be  cast 
into  the  undistinguishing  gutter — boot  and 
shoe,  pump  and  stoga,  coming  to  that  at 
last,  and  sailing  down  the  muddy  torrent, 
the  clown's  brogan  jostling  the  queen's 
slipjier  in  that  unseemly  voyage  !  So  they 
sit,  rapping  endlessly,  but  now  and  then 
looking  up,  and,  with  a  quiet  smile,  stick- 
ing some  little  peg  of  wisdom,  tap-tap, 
into  your  heart,  which  you  wot  not  of,  till 
the  pungent  prickling  in  your  breast  tells 
you  what  has  been  done  to  you. 

My  friend,  Jack  Lantern,  is  scarcely  a 
true  grasshopper  of  this  species.  He  is 
silent  when  the  wheezing  cicada)  of  the 
bench  drone  their  autumn  song.  He  is 
rather  like  some  insect  of  a  lonely  sort 
which  waits  till  the  hummers  of  the  day 
have  hid  their  heads  in  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  when  the  moon  is  rising,  utters 
his  long,  undulating  monotone  from  the 
vine  under  your  window.  My  friend 
loves  to  lie  on  a  bench,  pufiing  his  evening 
pipe,  one  tallow-candle,  the  cobbler's  Hes- 
perus, glimmering,  meanwhile,  in  the  fur- 
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ther  corner  of  the  shop.  With  bolder 
fipeculation  than  his  craft-fellows,  he 
musen  on  empire,  on  man  and  his  migrar 
tions,  on  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and 
sach  cosmical  themes.  Thus  said  he  to 
me  last  evening : 

"My  friend,  I  think  that  our  editors 
and  statesmen  have  erred  widely  in  their 
reasonings  and  conjectures  founded  on  the 
proposed  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  as  a  base 
of  speculation.  I  think  that  one  great 
fact,  powerful  to  afl'cct  the  destiny  of  the 
whole  world,  has  failed  to  suggest  itself 
to  their  minds,  and  yet  to  my  eve  it  lies 
there  palpable  as  a  living  coal  in  darkness. 

"  What  is  the  stote  ?  A  body.  What 
has  a  body  ?  Brain,  members,  and  form, 
and  through  it  one  crimson  river  endlessly 
flows,  irrigating  all  districts  with  the  red 
water  of  life,  and  ever  retumine  to  the 
fountain  from  which  it  gushed,  to  be  again 
spouted  into  the  channels  that  traverse 
the  regions  of  thought,  labor,  and  diges- 
tion. Our  republic  is  a  body  without  a 
heart — a  body  in  which  the  different  or- 
gans have  agreed  to  perform  their  func- 
tions without  the  aid  of  that  mechanism 
which  is  in  others  the  centre  of  life,  the 
forcing-ram  of  circulation.  The  fingers 
said,  Lo !  how  great  is  our  cunning !  Be- 
hold the  ships  we  build,  the  cities  we 
raise,  the  forests  we  overthrow!  Shall 
we  live  obsequious  to  a  throbbing  pump 
under  the  ribs  which  the  merest  pm-prick 
will  bring  to  rum,  and  us  with  it  ?  In 
like  manner  reasoned  the  others,  and  the 
result  is  a  confederacy  unheard  of  in  ana- 
tomy, by  which  the  fingers  agree  to  work, 
the  brain  to  counsel,  the  e^es  to  see,  the 
feet  to  walk,  and  all  by  ^omt  energy  and 
contrivance  to  keep  the  liquor  of  life  flow- 
ing through  its  channels  without  the  an- 
cient mechanism  of  valves  and  ventricles, 
which  had  before  been  the  precarious 
guarantee  of  circulation. 

"  To  leap  a  logical  chasm  hero,  which  I 
do  not  think  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
bridging,  I  assume,  that  in  a  body  so  con- 
stituted, the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  cir- 
culation must  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  frame — that  if  the  current  waxes  tor- 
pid, or  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  members,  the  elements  of  in- 
stant debility  appear,  and  ruin,  utter  and 
speedy,  will  befall  the  body.  This  may 
perhaps  be,  in  some  measure,  the  case 
with  the  regularly  organized  body,  but  in 
that  we  have  seen  how  long  life  will  linger 
in  the  breast  when  the  streams  have  be- 
come sluggish  and  the  heart  labors  feebly 
at  its  task.  The  heartless  body  can  have 
no  old  age.  The  fiery  currents  of  youth, 
the  vigorous  streams  of  manhood,  can 
animate  it  with  a  power  and  energy  which 
are  unknown  to  the  other ;  but  when  de- 


bility ai^)ear8.  death  strikes.  How  long 
old  Kome,  sick  unto  death  as  it  was.  yet 
gave  life  to  the  almost  benumbed  boay  of 
which  it  was  the  heart.  Consider:  too, 
Constantinople,  in  our  own  time.  Think 
of  London,  Paris,  and  the  other  veritable 
capitals  of  the  world,  how  long  they  too 
might  throb,  and,  throbbing,  ui^  forward 
the  torpid  currents  of  life  through  the  bo- 
dies of  which  they  are  the  centre. 

**But,  not  to  tarry,  I  promulge  my 
doctrine  at  once,  and  that  is,  that  at  this 
time  the  great  condition  of  the  integrity 
of  our  republic  is  an  increased  impetus  of 
intercommunication.  I  declare  to  you  m^ 
conviction,  that  we  are  undone  without  we 
can  obtain  a  rate  of  speed  upon  the  rail 
at  least  twofold  greater  than  the  highest 
rate  we  now  dare  hope  for.  I  speak  the 
words  of  soberness,  when  I  say  that  the 
minimum  rate  compatible  with  life  is  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  Yes;  to  the 
*  Lightning  Express,'  through  in  thirty 
hours,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  I  look  as  to 
the  second  Washington.  It  has  been  a 
law  of  our  progress  that  speed  of  loco- 
motion increases  in  geometrical  ratio  with 
expansion  of  territory.  In  John  Adams' 
time,  we  could  better  afford  to  be  a  week 
on  the  voyage  from  tide-water  to  Albany, 
than  now  four  days  from  Cincinnati  to 
New- York ;  and  I  tell  you  that  even  now, 
we  might  better  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  a  North  River  sloop 
than,  in  ten  years,  be  as  long  on  the  road 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic,  as  we 
now  are  from  Chicago  to  the  metropolis. 
Remember  that  all  republics  heretofore 
could  be  girdled  with  a  dozen  miles  of 
stone  wall :  whatever  territory  they  had 
without  were  conquests,  not  integral  parts 
of  the  state.  Ours  is  the  first  imperial 
republic. 

"  Taking  into  account  the  limited  devel- 
opment of  our  country's  resources,  and 
the  indifferent  distances  to  be  overcome, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  system  or 
transit  is,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  ef- 
fective, or  nearly  so.  We  can  get  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  copper  mines,  or  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  coast,  with  ease 
enough  to  make  the  excursion  in  either 
case  seem  like  a  home  jaunt  and  not  like 
a  foreign  journey.  And  when  the  lines 
of  railway  now  m  process  of  construction 
are  completed,  Jonathan  can  take  the 
round  of  his  premises  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning — step  from  the  factory  to  the 
wharf,  then  to  the  orchard,  then  to  the 
cotton  plantation,  then  take  a  turn  around 
the  hemp  an^  cotton  farms,  shoot  a  prai- 
rie hen  in  his  preserves,  and  come  oack 
three  shingles  and  a  half  before  dinner- 
time. But,  my  friend,  the  shadows  of  a 
coming  time  already  darken  our  pathway 
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Alreadj  editors  ask,  with  no  small  per- 
plerity.in  the  midst  of  the  general  exulta- 
tion, *■  What  are  we  to  do  with  a  tier  of 
Pacific  States  ?  "What  are  we  to  do  with 
dties  in  California,  at  Pugct  Sound,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  at  the 
great  Salt  Lake  ?  What  arc  they  to  do 
with  us  ?  What  are  we  to  do  when  our 
eagle,  like  a  hen  with  more  heart  than 
feathers,  undertakes  to  cover  with  her 
wings  not  only  the  offspring  of  her  own 
lawful  eggs,  but  every  broken-winged 
crow  thatnutters  in  the  leaves,  and  every 
orphan  quail  that  pipes  from  the  furrows 
of  the  summer  fallow  ?  What  are  we  to 
do  when  we  have  our  Esquimaux  to  look 
after  in  one  quarter,  and  our  Mosquitos 
in  another,  when  perhaps  we  are  the 
suardian  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Bull  un- 
der a  commission  of  lunacy — when  that 
profoundest  riddle  since  G2dipus,  the  '  Irish 
qoestion,'  dismays  the  congressional  brain 
wad  days  successive  cabinets ;  and  when 
the  mines,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  agri- 
colture  of  a  continent  clamor  for  their  re- 
spective necessities  with  worse  confusion 
than  all  the  pelicans  of  liobos  ? ' 

"  What  do  ?  1  reply :  Do  with  sixty 
States  what  we  now  do  ^vith  thirty.  It 
is  not  the  multiplicity  or  the  diversity  of 
the  interests  that  would  clamor  in  the  car 
of  a  legislature  undertaking  the  functions 
of  a  federal  congress  for  such  an  empire, 
that  would  render  legislation  hopeless; 
&r  from  it.  Place  the  first  federal  con- 
gress in  the  Capitol  to-day,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  interests  demanding  their  re- 
gard, the  Babylonish  jargon  of  claims 
assailing  their  ears,  would  make  them 
mimb  with  idiocy!  Nevertheless,  our 
representatives,  last  winter,  managed  to 

St  through  the  session,  and  thought  they 
d  a  pretty  good  time  too,  yet  were  our 
Konorable  friends  greater  than  their  pre- 
decessors ?  No.  The  boy  grows  to  full 
stature,  but  finds  that  he  wields  his  manly 
bone  and  muscle  even  more  easily  than 
his  boyish  pulp.  By  and  by  he  becomes 
a  giant,  and  lo !  strength  and  wisdom  are 
given  him  to  manage  his  ponderous  limbs 
even  more  dexterously  than  ever  before. 
ffis  fist  fiics  against  the  forehead  of  the 
boll,  he  outhugs  Bruin«  he  puts  a  bit  in 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  routs  Hydra  with  a 
cart-whip !  But  do  ^ou  not  see  that  this 
perfection  of  the  giant's  powers  comes 
from  a  simnltaneous  and  proportionate 
growth  of  all  the  constituents  of  his  ana- 
tomy 1  If  arteries  do  not  grow  as  well 
as  muscles ;  if  the  blood  do  not  rush  in  a 
more  impetuous  torrent  among  the  vast 
tbewBof  his  full-grown  frame  than  through 
hts  baby-pulp,  your  giant  becomes  an 
imbecile  mountam  of  flesh,  a  mere  Pick- 
wickian £it-boy.  Therefore  it  is,  in  re- 
▼OL.  n. — 3 


cognition  of  this  law  of  development,  and 
from  a  perception  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modem  mechanical  agents  to  attain  the 
ends  which  we  expect  from  our  inter- 
oceanic  railway,  that  I  promulge  my  doc- 
trine of  velocities.  It  is  not  I  who  am 
insane ;  it  is  you,  who  look  to  an  engine 
of  thirty  tons  weight  running  his  fortv 
miles  an  hour,  on  a  couple  of  metallic 
straps,  six  feet  apart,  as  the  great  agent 
of  destiny  to  the  modem  world,  who  are 
beside  yourself.  I  presume  that  when  I 
ask  you  to  imagine  a  track  with  a  gauge 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  even  wider, 
stretching  across  the  country  in  right 
lines,  almost  intei  minable,  that  hardly 
deflect  for  mountains  or  streams,  and,  be- 
striding this,  a  carriage  of  dimensions  pro- 
portionate to  its  beam,  you  woufd  tell  me 
that  for  such  a  monster  I  nmst  apply  to 
the  machinists  who  equipped  the  Toad  de- 
scribed in  Hawthorne's  allegory  of  the 
'Celestial  Railway.'  But  who  are  you 
that  would  sot  a  limit  to  mechanical 
achievement?  Who  arc  you  that  dare 
jeer  at  the  jx)ssibilitics  of  man's  ten  fin- 
gers? Tlicre  goes  Jason's  ship,  Argo, 
fearfully  venturing  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  yon  behold  the  Baltic,  buried  in  the 
middle  brine  of  the  ocean,  anon  rising 
above'the  billows  like  a  champion  in  bat- 
tle !  I  disdain  to  assure  myself  by  a  view 
of  man's  pusillanimity  in  past  time.  I 
disdain  to  remember  how  he  has  been 
frightened  at  each  new-found  power,  and 
how,  at  each  new  wonder  worked  by  his 
skill,  he  would  almost  cut  off  his  hand 
and  cast  it  from  him.  as  though  he  were 
brought  in  danger  of  nell-fire  by  it ! 

"  You  must,  at  first  glance,  see  how  in- 
adequate the  present  scale  of  raili^'ay 
equipment  will  be  to  the  requirements  of 
our  continental  road.  You  would  make 
it  the  '  highway  of  nations  ? '  In  the 
name  of  slow  coaches,  what  can  the  na- 
tions do  on  a  mere  six-foot  sheep-path, 
and  with  a  flock  of  little  black  engines 
tinkling  across  the  prairies,  like  stray  tea- 
kettles, to  be  thrown  off'  the  trade  by 
every  buffalo-calf  thabpets  in  the  way  of 
the  cow-catcher?  All  things — gauge, 
construction,  engines,  cars,  and  cabooses — 
will  be  found  ridiculously  inadequate. 
Hudson's  ship  answered  an  excellent  pur- 
pose in  its  day.  Few  vessels  since  Argo 
Navis  have  spread  more  immortal  canvas. 
But  how  can  we  expect  to  carry  on  the 
world's  commerce  in  such  bottoms  as  the 
Half-Moon,  or  to  fight  its  battles  now 
with  the  two-deckers  of  Ix)rd  Howard  of 
Effingham?  The  world  moves,  man 
grows.  I  wam  you,  that  before  we  have 
been  long  in  our  graves  our  sons  will  be 
fiying  across  the  country  with  machines 
whi<£  will  compare  with  our  present 
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oock8-of-the-rail  as  the  last  ocean  steamers 
with  the  second  generation  of  North  River 
day-boats.  The  time  may  be  not  yet, 
however.  Very  likely  we  shall  make  our 
first  trip  with  a  Norris  engine,  and  wait 
half  a  century  before  the  mammoth  comes, 
shaking  the  earth  with  the  impetus  of  his 
mitold  tons.  But  even  this  will  have  its 
sublimity.  In  the  coming  age  of  fastness 
it  will  command  the  respect  of  all  but 
blockheads  and  snobs.  These  will  think 
the  tinkling  steam-kettle  that  first  points , 
its  timid  nozzle  toward  the  Pacific,  fit 
game  for  their  blackguard  humor,  like 
the  scullions  of  a  Cunar^ci-  cracking  their 
cockney  jokes  at  Cnristoval  of  Cknoa 
world-seeking  in  his  caravel.  But  to  the 
wise  and  great  mind,  scarce  the  Triton  of 
Bahama,  shouldering  the  Pinta's  prow  in 
▼am  endeavor  to  avert  the  discovery,  will 
be  a  sight  more  portentous  than  the  ursine 
Oread  of  Cordillera  rolling  like  a  shaggy 
ball  before  the  front  of  the  first  locomo- 
tive, and  anon  dropping  in  '  huge  affliction 
and  dismay,'  to  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  with  our  Pacific 
railway  a  new  scale  of  distances  by  rail 
must  be  learned  by  the  world,  and  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  of  commensurate  caftwcitj 
supplied?  With  the  discoveries  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  world  had  to  gauge 
its  conception  of  distances  by  sea  to  a  new 
scale.  'Twas  no  longer  a  trip  to  Cadiz,  a 
journey  to  Venice,  a  sail  to  Amsterdam, 
or  a  voyage  to  Teneriffe;  but  a  stretch 
to  the  great  Western  Ocean,  or  a  voy- 
age to  Zipangu,  across  deeps  illimit- 
able and  around  the  heels  of  new-found 
continents.  In  like  manner  we  now  ap- 
proach an  age  of  long  distances  by  rail, 
which  will  inevitably  find  for  itself  car- 
riages as  far  superior  to  those  in  which  we 
now  rattle  our  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
as  the  Collins  steamers  are  to  Vasoo's 
caravels.  Think  of  a  stupendous  Indian 
way  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ganges,  or 
the  grand  trunk  line  from  the  Chinese 
shores  through  the  axis  of  the  Asia-Euro- 
pean continent!  Yet  to  those  are  we 
coming.  The  same  age  that  sees  plough- 
shares made  of  swords  will  see  cannons 
hammered  into  railroad  iron,  brigadiers 
promoted  to  brakemanships. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  but  speak  the  words  of 
calm  belief  when  I  foretell  to  you  a  speed 
which  will  take  yoU  from  New- York  to 
San  Francisco  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  with  less  hazard,  less  noise,  and  great- 
er comfort  than  you  are  now  hauled  down 
to  the  metropolis  by  the  Eric  railroad 
corporation  over  a  causeway  of  cracked 
iron  and  cows.  In  fact  I  presume  that  it 
IB  not  want  of  skill  or  daring  in  our  me- 
chanics that  hinders  us  from  seeing  the 


'coming  horse'  in  our  own  time,  bat 
mainly  the  lack  of  a  path  to  put  him  on. 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  many  a  competent 
builder  who,  if  there  were  given  him  a 
straight  track  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  of  such  strength  and  construction 
as  he  would  appoint,  would  imdertake  to 
make  an  engine  able  to  run  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  an  hour,  and  not  a  screw  the 
worse  for  the  race. 

"  And  this  is  the  true  way  in  which 
man  will  learn  to  fly.  I  have  no  faith  in 
his  flying  through  the  air.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  will  ever  emulate  the  eagle 
or  go  hawking  betwixt  earth  and  sky. 
Indeed  I  do  not  wish  him  to.  I  would 
then  have  no  more  respect  for  my  race 
than  for  a  new  species  of  crow  or  magpie. 
It  would  upset  all  established  ideas,  vio- 
late all  propriety — in  short,  there  would 
be  nothing  reasonable  nor  respectable  in  it 
I  would  let  fly  with  my  fowlmg-pieco  into 
a  flock  of  human  high-flyers  with  quite  as 
little  compunction  as  into  a  bevy  of  quails. 
'Tis  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  earth  is 
ours.  Let's  leave  the  air  to  the  prince  of 
it.  If  we  fly,  it  will  be  as  ostnch&s  do. 
with  our  feet  on  the  ground.  That  is  all 
well  enough.  Hurrah  for  the  iron  os- 
trich !  outstripping  horses,  antelopes,  and 
the  wild  ass,  and  running  neck-and-neck 
with  the  tornado ! 

"  I  have  told  you  what  a  high  exulta- 
tion the  rush  of  the  railway  tnini  in  the 
night  produces  in  me.  Not  many  nights 
ago  I  was  aboard  the  express  train  a  hun- 
dred miles  below,  on  the  Erie  road.  We 
were  either  behind  time  or  had  the  super- 
intendent on  board,  or  else  the  devil  drove 
the  ^machine,'  for  we  bowled  along  as 
though  we  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cannon. 
It  was  blacker  than  Egypt.  You  could 
hardly  see  your  hand  before  your  face ; 
and  yet  we  went  roaring,  rushing,  scream- 
ing, up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
occasionally  passing  a  switch-tender  with 
his  white  lights,  then  diving  into  the  dark- 
ness ahead  like  a  spectre.  That  was  nuts 
to  me,  I  can  assure  vou.  I  could  have 
rode  to  Domdanicl  so,  and  in  fact,  as  I  sat 
with  my  eyes  closed,  but  my  brain  alive 
with  fancies.  I  made  it  seem  as  though 
we  had  left  the  world  behind  us.  and  were 
driving  headlong  across  some  immense 
causeway  with  a  gulf  deep  as  Erebus  on 
each  side,  and  would  by  and  by  cross  a 
brazen  bridge,  pass  through  a  gateway, 
and  roll  into  a  city  of  red-hot  iron  hotels, 
and  to  a  terminus  of  equally  fearful  front 

"  But  at  that  I  roused  myself,  and  shook 
off  these  fancier,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  turn  my  thoughts  to  something  of 
practical  use;  and  at  that  these  things 
which  I  have  been  telling  you,  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  came  into  my  brain.    And  I 
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WIS  treated  also  to  a  sight  of  the  iron 
mammoth !  The  son  was  just  rising  above 
the  poofe  of  New- York  when  I  went  to 
the  Atlantic  station  of  the  trans-continen- 
tal railway.  The  engine  was  iircd  up, 
and  stood  on  the  track  a  few  rods  in  ad- 
Tanoe  of  the  train.  I  walked  around  it. 
Aha !  what  a  monster !  It  bestrode  the 
tri-rail  track  with  an  axle  of  nineteen 
feet.  The  track  was  firm  as  steel,  and 
this,  with  the  guards  and  flanges  of  the 
wheels,  rendensd  disaster  almost  impos- 
sible. You  remember,  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  an  account  of  a  cave  in  a  hill-* 
aide,  from  which  blew  flame  and  volleys 
of  live  coals.  Well,  if  you  stood  before 
that  hole  and  saw  this  iron  dragon  march 
out  of  it,  you  would  have  thought  it  all 
r%ht.  But  then,  in  the  manager  of  this 
eoDoem  there  was  nothing  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, for  he  was  a  light-haired  young  fel- 
low, with  a  quick,  cool  eye,  and  did  not 
savor  of  Tartarus  in  the  least  respect 
111  not  bore  you  with  the  details  of  the 
excursion.  £nough  to  say  that  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  under  way,  and.  quickly 


rising  to  top  speed,  flew  through  the  land 
like  the  tornado.  Farms,  villages,  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  flew  past  There  were  no 
stoppages.  By  ingenious  contrivances, 
passengers  were  caught  up  and  launched 
off'  without  checking  the  headway  of  the 
train.  It  was  only  at  the  Mississippi, 
rolling  unbridged  in  primeval  dignity 
through  his  course,  that  we  paused. 
Then  came  the  plains  and  the  mountains, 
and  bcforo  the  twenty-fifth  hour  had  ex- 
pired, the  tumults  of  San  Francisco  sound- 
ed in  my  ears !  That  was  my  vision.  I 
tell  you  it  was  a  peep  into  the  workshop 
of  the  Fates,  whero  the  models  of  things 
to  come  are  made  out  of  dream-stuff. " 

Such  was  the  discourse  of  my  friend  Jack 
Lantern,  journeyman  shoemaker,  or  rather, 
the  outline  of  it.  I  have  barely  touched 
the  successive  steps  of  his  argument,  if 
such  it  may  be  called ;  but  enough,  doubt- 
less, is  given  to  enable  the  friends  of  pro- 
gross  to  step  with  security  upon  the  con- 
clusions which  he  reached,  and  to  give  him 
a  peep  at  further  conclusions  which  es- 
caped the  eye  of  my  friend. 


FISH-HAWKS    AND    FALCONS. 


<<  IITERE  we  disposed,"  says  the  elo- 
* »  quent  Wilson,  first  pioneer  in  our 
wilderness  of  natural  history,  '^  after  the 
maimer  of  some,  to  substitute,  for  plain 
matters  of  fact,  all  the  narratives,  con- 
jectures, and  fanciful  theories  of  travellers, 
Toyagers,  compilers,  &c,  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  eagle ;  the  volumes  of  these 
writers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  his  ad- 
mirer, the  Count  de  BufTon,  would  fur- 
nish abundant  materials  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  author  of  the  present  work,"  he 
continues,  having  now  mounted  his  fa- 
Torite  hobby,  and  prepared  himself  to  ride 
a  tilt  against  the  famous  French  naturalist, 
toward  whom  he  nourishes  an  almost  lu- 
dicrous warmth  of  indignant  animosity,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  American 
degeneration  of  species,  and  consequently 
a  maligner  of  his  adopted  land, — "but 
the  author  of  the  present  work  feels  no 
ambition  to  excite  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  elevate  and  embellish  his  sub- 
ject beyond  the  plain  realities  of  nature. 
On  this  account,  he  cannot  assent  to  the 
assertion,  however  eloquently  made  in 
the   oeleorated    parallel  drawn  by  the 


French  naturalist,  between  the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  viz.,  that  the  eagle,  like  the 
lion,  ^disdains  the  possession  of  that 
property  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  his 
own  industry,  and  rejects  with  contempt 
the  prey  which  is  not  procured  by  h» 
own  exertion ; '  since  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bald  and  sea  eagle,*  who,  during  the 
summer  months,  are  the  constant  rob- 
bers and  plunderers  of  the  osprey,  or 
fish-hawk,  by  whose  industry  alone, 
both  are  usually  fed.  Nor  that  ^though 
famished  for  want  of  prey,  he  disdains  to 
feed  on  carrion,'  since  we  have  ourselves 
seen  the  bald  eagle,  while  seated  on  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  keep  a  whole 
flock  of  vultures  at  a  respectful  distance, 
until  he  had  fully  sated  his  own  appetite. 
The  Count  has  taken  great  pains  to  ex- 
pose the  ridiculous  opinion  of  Pliny, 
who  conceived  that  ospreys  formed  no 
separate  race,  and  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  intermixture  of  different  species 
of  eagles,  the  young  of  which  were  not 
ospreys,  only  sea  eagles,  *  which  sea 
eagles,'  says  he  (Pliny),  ^  breed  small  vul- 
tures, which  engender  large  vultures,  that 


*  It  ia  bere  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  two  spedea,  sea  oagl&  Kaliitiun  albiciUa,  and  bald 
jle,  hatitUuB  l«uooceph4ilu%^  are  really  dlBtlnct,  the  (bnner  to  never  to  be  found  in  America,  being  a 
purely  EaropeaB  spedee,  while  the  latter  la  oommoo  to  the  nortbem  iiarta  <A  both  oontinenta.  Wllaoix  has  hw 
oraftmnded  the  young  of  the  bald  eagle^  which  does  not  acquire  its  mil  plumage  until  its  sixth  year,  with  the 
eagle  of  Sivopck 
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have  net  the  power  of  propagation.'  But 
whfle  laboring  to  conlbte  those  absurdi- 
tieSy  the  Count  himself,  in  his  belief  of  an 
occasional  intercourse  between  the  os- 
prey  and  the  sea  eagle,  contradicts  all 
actual  observation,  aira  one  of  the  most 
common  and  fixed  laws  of  nature ;  for  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no 
habit  more  uniyersal  among  the  feathered 
race  in  their  natural  state,  than  that 
chastity  of  attachment  which  confines  the 
amours  of  individuals  to  those  of  their 
own  species  only.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
avoid  considering  the  opinion  above  al- 
luded to.  that  the  *  male  osprey,  by  coup- 
ling witn  the  female  sea  eagle,  produces 
sea  eagles ;  and  that  the  female  osnprey^  by 
pairing  with  the  male  sea  eagle,  gives 
birth  to  ospreys,'  or  fish-hawks,  as  alto- 
gether unsupported  by  facts,  and  con-' 
tradicted  by  the  constant  ana  unirersal 
habit  of  the  whole  feathered  race,  in  their 
state  of  nature." 

One  would  say,  nowadays,  that  to 
contradict  fallacies  so  palpable,  assertions 
so  absurd,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  But 
it  is  scarcely  so ;  for,  even  to  this  hour, 
in  regard  to  facts  of  natural  history, 
errors,  almost  too  ridiculous  for  notice, 
do  still  prevail,  and  are  adhered  to  by 
persons  who  lack  the  power,  or  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  with  their  own 
eyes,  with  a  pertinacity,  that  becomes 
almost  offensive  when  brought  into  action 
against  the  established  truws  of  science. 

That  distingmshed  and  amiable  natural- 
ist, Gilbert  White,  of  Selbome.  whose 
charming  vrork  is  still  a  text-booK,  and  a 
rare  example  of  what  intelligent  observa- 
tion, and  simple  record  of  natural  facts. 
even  within  the  bounds  of  a  limited  rural 
district,  can  efiect  in  behalf  of  science, 
has  devoted  much  care,  and  many  chap- 
ters of  his  unafiected  volume,  to  contro- 
verting the  belief  then  prevalent,  and  not 
yet  entirely  eradicated,  that  swallows 
hybemate,  lying  up  in  a  torpid  state 
during  the  winter  months,  in  caves  and 
hollow  trees ;  nay,  even  as  some  asserted, 
and  as  the  present  writer  has  heard  main- 
tained, in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
stagnant  waters.  Nay  more,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  method  of  the  worthy  rec- 
tor's argument,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
confident  of  \m  facts  himself,  and  is 
laboring  scarcely  less  with  a  view  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  than  to  the  convincing 
of  his  readers. 

Audubon  has,  in  like  manner,  and  with 
equal  common  sense,  striven  assiduously 
to  convince  disbelievers  that  the  sora-rail 
emic;ratcs,  and  neither  burrows  in  the 
muQ-banks,  nor,  according  te  the  sapiency 
of  the  eunners  on  the  Delaware,  becomes 
a  frog  during  the  winter. 


This  latter  belief  is  limited,  I  believe,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  Gloucester 
counties  of  New  Jersey,  the  very  Boeotia 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  have  my- 
self been  acquainted  with  at  least  twenty 
persons  who  insist  that  rail  "go  down," 
as  they  express  it,  in  the  fall,  and  treat 
with  exceeding  scorn  any  one  who  dis- 
putes their  time-honored  theoxy. 

No  one,  I  presume,  now  believes  that  the 
barnacle-goose,  a  species  not  far  remote 
from  the  brant,  is  produced  from  a  cer- 
tain shell-fish,  or  bivalve  mollusc,  as  an 
oyster,  a  muscle,  or  the  like,  which  is 
itself  the  product  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the 
branches  of  which  dipping  in  the  salt 
water^  engender  and  bear  as  a  fruit,  the 
said  bird-conceiving  shell-fish. 

Tet  an  old  wnter.  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity, so  far  as  his  lignts  admit,  describes 
the  whole  process,  and  the  jperiods  of 
ripening  or  hatehing  from  the  mollusc 
into  the  sea-fowl,  which  he  assures  us 
occurs  about  Palm  Sunday,  the  bivalve 
then  opening  and  excluding  the  downy 
biped.  And  thus  far  he  assures  us  he 
has  himself  witnessed  the  process,  that 
he  has  seen  the  shells  adhering  to  the  pen- 
dent branches,  alternately  irrigated  and 
left  dry  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide,  gaping  open,  and  containing  downy- 
covered  animal  substances,  not  difiering 
much  in  form  from  embryo  birds  before 
they  are  excluded  from  the  egg,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  immature  young  of 
that  goose,  which  is  called  the  bamade, 
whereof  the  Roman  Catholics  are  per^ 
mitted  to  partake  during  Lent,  because, 
although  bearing  the  aspect  of  a  fowl, 
it  partaketh  of  the  nature  of  a  fish,  which 
it  is  in  its  origin. 

The  worthy  man  had  probably  seen  a 
dead  and  mouldy  oyster,  which  had 
chanced  to  attach  itself  to  the  branches 
of  a  submerged  bush,  a  constant  habit 
of  that  singular  shell-fish,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  among  the  mangrove-fringed 
inlets  and  islands  of  our  Florida  shore — 
and  the  incipient  putrescence  of  which  he 
mistook  for  the  growth  of  feathers. 

In  what  respect,  however,  is  this  opinion 
more  absurd  than  the  notion  that  the  sora- 
rail  becomes  a  frog,  or  that  our  honest 
and  familiar  fish-hawk,  who  builds  his 
nest,  and  rears  his  young,  and  plies  his 
daily  industry  every  where  along  our  sea 
and  river  borders,  doing  no  damage  to  our 
poultry-yard,  our  dove-cot,  or  our  game 
preserve,  in  close  companionship  with  our^ 
selves,  under  our  very  eyes,  a  protected 
guest  and  welcome  visitor,  is  engendered 
of  a  small  vulture,  which  is  the  offspring 
of  two  species  of  eagles,  and  himself,  in 
due  season,  engendereth  great  vulture^ 
whidi  have  no  propagation. 
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At  the  rery  time,  doabUess,  when  old 
Pliny  in  his  day  was  writing  Uiis  &rn«o 
of  foll^,  much  more,  when  the  '^fanciftd 
and  tngenunu^^  Count  de  Bunon  was 
refining  his  crude  theories  into  more  arrant 
and  hi^ly  more  plausible  nonsense,  with 
his  theory  of  male  and  female  ospreys — 
as  who  should  say  the  o^pring  of  a  mare 
tnd  a  jackass  is  a  horse,  that  of  a  jenny 
and  a  stallion  is  a  donkey — scores  of 
fowlers  and  of  fishermen  knew  the  whole 
truth,  do¥m  to  the  smallest  minutise  of 
the  osprey's  mode  of  nidification,  period 
of  incubation,  number  of  young,  and  mode 
of  rearing  them,  as  well  as  wey  did  of 
their  own  domestic  poultry. 

In  truth,  the  osprey,  or  fish-hawk,  as 
he  is  uniyersally  term^  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  is  neither  hawk  nor  eagle,  but 
an  intermediate  link  of  creation  between 
the  two.  And  this  fact,  observed  by  the 
most  ancient  writers,  and  not  to  be  denied 
by  those  who  had  better  sources  of  illu- 
mination^ has  given  rise  to  the  theory  I 
have  noticed.  For  in  those  days,  men  of 
sdenoe  could  not  conceive  that  it  was 
their  part  to  relate  what  nature  is,  not 
why  it  is  so,  and  to  record  facts  as  they 
are,  not  to  invent  theories,  why  they 
siiould  be  other  than  they  are. 

He  is,  in  a  word  (and  here  I  will  bor- 
row an  able  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T. 
M.  Brewer,  the  editor  of  the  latest  edition 
of  Wilson),  "  the  type  of  another  aquatic 
group," — I.  e.  other  than  that  of  the  bald 
and  sea  eagle — "and  a  real  fisher.  It 
does  not,  like  the  sea  eagles,  though  fond 
of  fish,  subsist  solely  on  the  plunder  of 
others,  but  labors  mr  itself  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner ;  and  for  this,  the  beau- 
tiful adaptation  of  its  shape  renders  every 
assistance.  The  body  is  very  strongly 
built  but  is  of  rather  a  narrow  and  elon- 
gated shape;  the  head  is  less  than  the 
ordinary  proportional  dimensions,  and  the 
wings  are  expansive,  powerful,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  manner  of  seizing  their  prey 
18  by  soaring  above  the  sur£Etce  of  the  sea 
or  lake,  and  when  in  si^ht  of  a  fish,  dos- 
ing the  wings  and  dartmg.  as  it  were  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  wnich,  in  the  de- 
scent, may  be  perceived  to  be  directed  by 
the  motion  of  the  tail.  For  this  purpose, 
those  parts  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
finely  framed,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  operation,  the  legs  and  feet  are  no  less 
beautifully  modelled.  The  thighs,  instead 
of  being  clothed  with  finely  lengthened 
plumes,  as  in  most  of  the  other  falcons, 
which,  when  wet,  would  prove  a  great 
incumbrance,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
downy  plumage ;  the  torsi  are  short  and 
very  strong ;  the  toes  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  underneath,  at  the  junction 
of  each  joint,  have  a  large  protuberance, 


covered,  as  are  the  other  parts  of  the  sok^ 
with  a  thick  and  strong  array  of  hard, 
jagged  scales,  which  are  sufficient,  by 
tiie  roughness,  to  prevent  any  escape  of 
their  slippery  prey,  when  it  is  once  fairly 
clutched ;  the  claws  are  also  very  strong 
and  hooked,  and  are  as  round  as  a  cylin- 
der,  both  above  and  beneath,  which  will 
insuro  an  easy  piercing,  or  quick  rotrac- 
tion  from  any  body  at  which  they  may  be 
struck.  The  outer  toe  is  also  capable  of 
being  turned  either  way,  a  most  essential 
assistance  in  grasping.  In  striking  their 
prey,  they  do  not  appear  to  dive  deep  5 
mdeed,  their  feet,  by  which  alone  it  is 
taken,  could  not  then  be  brought  into 
rapid  action ;  but  they  aro  often  concealed 
in  the  spray  occasioned  by  their  rapid 
descent. 

*  "  The  size  of  the  fish  that  they  aro  able 
to  bear  away  is  very  great,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  their  own  weight  That  of  the 
female  is  little  more  than  five  poimds.  and 
Mr.  Audubon  has  figiu^  his  specimen 
with  a  weak-Jishj  aqueteaque,  of  mora 
than  that  weight,  and  our  author,  Wilson, 
mentions  a  shad  that,  when  partly  eaten, 
weighed  more  than  six  pounds." 

The  osprey,  panolion  hcUuBttiSj  for 
into  that  genus  was  he  set  apart  by  Sa- 
vigny,  is  common  to  the  European  and 
American  continents,  and  is  said  by  Mr. 
Brewer  to  exist  in  Australasia,  in  no  sort 
differing  from  our  bird. 

He  is  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
five  feet  three  inches  in  extent  His  bill 
is  deep  black,  with  a  pale  blue  cero.  His 
crown,  hind-head,  and  nape,  aro  pure 
white,  the  forehead  slightly  dashed  with 
brown.  The  neck  and  all  the  upper  parts 
are  dark  chocolate  brown,  and  a  black 
band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye 
to  the  lower  neck.  The  wings  aro  dark, 
the  inner  vanes  of  the  quills  and  tail  whit- 
ish, barred  with  brown ;  the  tail  lighter 
brown  than  the  back,  with  eight  black 
bars.  The  chin  and  all  the  lower  parts 
puro  white,  except  the  thighs,  which  are 
dashed  in  front  with  pale  brown.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  pale  blue,  the  claws  black, 
the  iris  of  the  eye  fiery  orange  yellow. 
The  female  is  full  two  inches  longer,  and 
her  general  plumage  dingier  and  less  dis- 
tinct This  hawk,  or  water  eagle,  as  he 
is  generally  termed  in  Scotland,  may  be 
readily  distinguished  at  a  great  distance, 
when  perched,  by  the  pecidiar  horizontal 
position  in  which  he  holds  his  body,  the 
tail  extended  nearly  in  a  right  line  with 
liis  shoulders,  and  his  head  but  little  ele- 
vated. In  this  posture,  during  the  season 
of  nidification,  he  may  be  continually 
seen,  perohed  on  the  margin  of  his  huge 
faggot-like  nest,  when  on  his  return  fi^om 
his  piscatory  expeditions  he  brings  back 
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his  scaly  prey  to  the  patient  partner  of 
his  toil,  as  she  sits  wearily,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  anxiously,  brooding  on  her 
two  or  three  large  cream-colored  eggs, 
splashed  and  daubed  with  Spanish  brown. 
At  this  time  she  is  cheered,  perhaps,  by 
the  harsh  chatter  of  the  purple  eralles 
or  crow-blackbirds,  aniscalita  versicolor^ 
three  or  four  pairs  of  which  constantly 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  broods, 
not  only  unmolested  but  tolerated  — 
strange  companionship — as  welcome  guests 
by  the  puissant  hawk,  in  the  external  in- 
terstices of  her  palisaded  fortalioe. 

When  on  the  wing,  he  is  no  less  easily 
distinguished  from  other  hawk&  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  carries  his  legs 
stretched  out  behind  him  at  length,  not 
trussed  up  under  him,  as  is  their  usual 
method;  by  the  remarkable  leneth  anck 
curvature  of  his  wings,  and  by  the  easy 
curves  in  which  he  glides  through  the 
air,  turning  sometimes  as  if  on  a  pivot, 
without  the  least  apparent  exertion,  and 
without  so  much  as  napping  his  wide  ex- 
tended vans. 

The  fish-hawks  are  migratory  birds, 
returning  to  us  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
coasts,  early  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  in 
very  great  numbers,  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  repair  and  put  in  order  their  great 
nests,  which  they  use  year  after  year,  so 
long  as  either  of  the  original  builders  sur- 
vive, and  perhaps  yet  longer,  for  it  is  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  afibc- 
tion  and  constancy  of  these  birds  during 
life,  no  sooner  is  either  of  the  pair  lost, 
than  the  survivor  immediately  procures  a 
new  mate,  and,  of  whichever  sex  it  be, 
brings  it  in  triumph  home  to  the  old  ha- 
bitation. 

These  nests  consist,  externally,  of  piles 
of  great  sticks,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
piled  up  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  often  containing  a  cart-load  of  materi- 
als ;  these  are  consolidated  with  great  sods 
of  wet  turf,' and  lined  with  corn-stalks, 
sea-wccd,  and  dry  sea  grasses,  forming  a 
pUe  of  such  weight  and  solidity  that  the 
heaviest  winds  rarely  bring  them  down  ; 
and  if  such  an  accident  do  occur,  they  are 
usually  found  broken  into  coherent  masses, 
and  not  dissipated.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  when  a  new  nest  is  to  be  built,  and 
a  young  pair  to  be  provided  for,  con- 
gregations of  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
noble  hawks  will  assemble  on  one  tree, 
squealing,  and  occasionally  wheeling  off 
into  the  air,  and  perforniinjr  strange  antics, 
shortly  after  which  a  new  nest  will  be 
seen  in  progress  of  erection. 

They  are  mild,  friendly,  peaceable  birds  j 
and  it  is  said  that  instances  of  wrong, 
robbery,  and  strife  among  themselves  are 


almost  unknown ;  while  it  is  known  that 
they  never  attack  any  smaller  bird  or 
animal,  or  make  prey  of  any  living  thing, 
with  the  exception  of  fish,  although  their 
great  powers  both  of  wing  and  talon  would 
easily  enable  them  to  do  so. 

This  proceeds,  however,  from  no  lack 
of  personal  courage;  for,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  arrival  among  us,  they 
levy  war  upon  their  enemies,  the  bald 
eagles,  acting  in  concert,  being,  as  they 
are,  the  most  sociable  and  gregarious  of 
all  the  hawk  family,  and  constantly,  as 
Wilson  avers,  by  dint  of  numbers  and 
perseverance,  beat  off  the  sluggard  foe, 
and  compel  nim  to  evacuate  the  district 
It  is  also  stated  by  Wilson,  that  so  many 
as  three  hundred  nests  of  this  gallant  bird 
of  prey  were  to  be  found  at  one  time  on 
GaJrdiner's  island,  and  that  the  consump-. 
tion  of  their  households  amounted  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  large  fish  per  diem.  I 
presume  that  the  cultivation  and  set- 
tlement of  that  section  of  the  country 
must  materially  have  duninished  those 
numbers ;  but  no  one  can  be  familiar  with 
the  sea-coasts,  without  being  aware  that 
in  a  day's  sail  inshore,  or  along  the  bays, 
and  inlets,  and  river  mouths,  which  evexy 
where  indent  our  Jersey  borders,  you 
cannot  fail  to  number  ospreys'  nests  by 
the  score,  situated,  as  if  it  were  by  choice, 
near  to  the  fisherman's  cabin,  and  the 
sunny  exposure  where  he  spreads  his  nets 
to  diy .  They  are  often  built  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  the  birds  perfectly 
&miliarized  and  free  from  fear,  throu^ 
long  impunity,  give  no  more  hcNsd  to  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  family,  who 
are  their  neighbors,  or  even  of  transient 
strangers,  than  do  the  domestic  poultry 
ofafarm-yard. 

The  fishermen,  it  is  said,  greet  them,  on 
their  arrival,  as  harbingers  of  the  approach 
of  shad  and  herring,  in  those  great  shoals, 
which  now,  alas!  annually  decreasing, 
visit  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  have  heard, 
also,  that  they  regard  the  occurrence  of 
an  osprey's  nest  on  a  fir-tree,  which  they 
most  affect,  near  to  the  homestead,  as  an 
omen  of  good,  and  consider,  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe,  the  possibility  of 
disturbing  the  familiar  and  industrious 
bird  by  any  insult  or  aggression. 

I  know  that  to  shoot  at  one  or  attempt 
to  harry  its  nest,  would  be  esteemed  an 
injury  and  insult ;  and  one  who  tried 
either  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
punished  accordingly. 

I  like  to  see  this  feeling;  the  rather 
that  it  presents  so  noble  and  so  clear  a 
contrast  to  what  I  cannot  avoid  consider- 
ing one  of  the  worst  features  of  character 
in  the  white  population  of  America,  indis- 
criminately, without  distinction  of  race. 
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lify,  section  of  couniiy,  language, 
or  religion;  I  mean  the  wanton,  useless, 
unthinking  slaughter  of  all  wild  animals, 
ihose  most  useral  to  man  equally  with 
those  most  noxious;  which  has  already 
heen  persisted  in,  within  our  own  borders, 
nntfl  the  deer,  and  the  salmon,  and  the 
noble  grouse  are  as  utterly  extinct  as  the 
mammoth  and  the  dodo;  and  which,  if 
persisted  in  for  a  much  longer  period,  will 
make  the  woodcock  and  the  snipe  extinct 
also. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  conduct 
of  our  seaboard  population,  toward  the 
osprey,  has  brouAt  it  to  pass  that  this 
bird,  m  Europe  the  most  lonely,  solitary, 
and  sequestextxi  of  its  race,  frequenting,  m 
England  Only  a  few  of  the  rare  wo^ed 
coasts  or  the  four  seas,  as  in  Devonshire 
and  part  of  Wales,  and,  in  Scotland,  a  few 
of  the  most  lovely  and  romantic  spots  of 
the  Western  Islands,  is  here  the  most  fami- 
liar and  abundant.  In  the  British  islands, 
generally — it  would  be  difficult  at  first 
slight  to  imagine  wherefore — the  osprey  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  the  peculiar 
districts  which  I  have  named ;  fir  rarer, 
though  he  is  not  often  molested  even  there. 
than  many  of  the  varieties  of  hawk  ana 
fiUcon,  which,  though  assiduously  trapped, 
and  shot,  ana  slain  pey-  fcts  atU  nefas^  by 
game  preservers,  as  being  arr|nt  game 
destroyers,  are  yet  more  frequent  in  the 
old  settled  parishes  of  that  country,  than 
in  the  wilds  of  this.  Probably,  the  true 
reason  is  the  absence  in  those  islands  of 
large  bodies  of  water  suited  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  fishing  hawk;  and,  owing  to  the 
strict  preservation  of  game,  the  ^eater 
abundance  of  those  animals  on  which  the 
true  falcons  feed — whence  as  the  one 
species  becomes  rarer,  the  other  becomes 
bolder,  fiercer,  and  more  frequent 

This  I  know,  that  before  leaving  Europe 
for  this  country,  having  travelled  my  own 
country  over  pretty  thoroughly,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  both  with  fishing 
rod  and  gun,  I  never  saw  an  osprey,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  pair  wheeling 
and  whooping  about  a  ruin,  which  they 
had  haunted  immemorially  on  an  island 
of  Loch  Lomond,  while  here  I  have  seen 
hundreds,  and  learned  to  know  their 
habits,  almost  as  of  a  barndoor  chuckic. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  rambled  and 
roved  over  the  United  States,  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Potomac,  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake 
Superior,  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  have 
seen  more  hawks,  including  every  thing 
from  the  kite  and  buzzard  to  the  merlin 
and  the  sparrow-hawk,  in  one  week  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  than 
in  twenty  years  in  America ;  and  for  this 
I  know  not  how  to  account,  but  by  the 


fust  that  the  nature  of  this  country  suits 
the  osprey,  and  that  it  is  the  only  lurd 
protected,  not  by  law,  but  hj  what  is  much 
stronger  than  law  in  the  l/nited  States,  I 
mean  popular  feelmg.  While  in  Englimd. 
although  the  falcons  are  pursued  ana 
hunted  down  without  mercy,  and  forced 
to  rest  in  the  rudest  and  remotest  solitudes, 
yet  they  are  so  much  favored  by  the  abun- 
dance of  food  that  they  swarm  in  spite  of 
slaughter. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  and 
interesting  points  of  natural  history  to 
observe,  how  birds,  naturally  and  really 
identical,  come  to  oifier  in  habits,  owing 
to  difference  of  localities  and  circumstances. 
Here,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by  reading  or 
inquiry,  or  know  by  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  osprey  never  nests  but  in  trees, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  in  pines  or  cedars,  whereas 
in  the  British  isles  it  never  builds  in  a 
tree,  when  a  chimney  or  the  tower  of  an 
ancient  ruin  can  be  found  in  a  congenial 
situation,  as  in  the  Scottish  highlands, 
which  they  most  afifect,  is  almost  invariably 
the  case. 

Saving  this  peculiarity,  and  the  difference 
in  his  frequency  and  familiarity — the  one 
the  effect  of  natural  circuinstances,the  other 
of  acquired  habits — the  fish-hawk  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  osprey  of  Europe  are  identi- 
cal; the  Italians,  m  their  figurative  and 
expressive  language,  naming  him  the 
aquila  piombina^  the  leaden  eagle,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  strikes  the  water, 
as  described  above,  flftRbing  down  with 
closed  wings  like  a  leaden  weight,  dropped 
through  the  unresisting  air,  to  bury  itself 
in  the  resilient  waters.  So  picturesquely 
has  Wilson  described  his  favorite's  motions 
and  the  manifestation  of  his  instincts,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  passage 
entire ;  the  rather  that  it  is  my  object  to 
compare  it  with  another  equally  clever 
picture  by  another,  scarcely  inferior  writer, 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  who  bears  like  witness 
to  the  habitudes  of  the  Highland  osprey. 

"  The  flight  of  the  fish-hawk,"  says  the 
first,  '^  his  manoeuvres  while  in  search  of 
fish,  and  his  manner  of  seizing  his  prer, 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  In 
leaving  his  nest,  he  usually  fiies  direct  till 
he  comes  to  the  sea,  then  sails  around,  in 
easy  curving  lines,  turning  sometimes  In 
the  air  as  on  a  pivot,  apparently  without 
the  least  exertion,  rarely  moving  the  wing& 
his  legs  extendea  in  a  straight  line  behina 
him,  and  his  remarkable  length  and  bend 
of  wing  distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
hawks.  The  height  at  which  he  thus  ele- 
gantly glides  is  various,  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred 
feet,  sometimes  much  higher,  all  the  while 
reconnoitring  the  face  of  the  deep  below. 
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Saddenly  he  is  seen  to  check  his  course, 
•8  if  Struck  by  a  pwtfcular  object,  which 
he  seems  to  survey  with  such  steadiness, 
that  he  appears  fixed  in  air,  flapping  his 
wings.  This  object,  however^  he  abandons, 
or  rather  the  fish  he  had  m  his  eye  has 
disappeared,  and  he  is  again  seen  sailing 
round  as  before.     Now  his  attention  is 
again  arrested,  and  he  descends  with  great 
rapidity;  but  ere  he  reaches  the  sur&ce. 
shoots  ofif  on  another  curve,  as  if  ashamea 
that  a  second  victim  has  escaped  him.    He 
now  sails  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
surface,  and  by  a  zigzag  descent,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  dip  his  feet  in  the  water 
seizes  a  fish,  which  after  canying  a  short 
distance  he  probably  drops^  or  yields  up 
to  the  bald  eagle,  and  agam  ascends,  by 
easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  where  he  glides  about  in  all  the 
ease  and  majesty  of  his  species.    At  once, 
from  this  sublime  aerial  height,  he  descends 
like  a  perpendicular  torrent,  plunging  into 
the  sea  with  a  loud  rushing  sound,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  rifle.    In  a  few 
moments  he  emerges,  bearing  in  his  claws 
his  stnigglmg   prey,  which  he    always 
carries  head  foremost ;  and,  having  risen  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface,  shakes  himself 
as  a  water  spaniel  would  do,  and  directs 
his  heavy  and  laborious  flight  directly  for 
the  lancL    If  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
his  nest  lie  in  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what 
judgment  and  exertion  he  beats  to  wind- 
ward, not  in  a  direct  line,  that  is  in  the 
winfTs  eye,  but  making  several  successive 
tacks  to  g9^  his  purpose.    This  will  ap- 
pear more  striking,  when  we  consider  the 
size  of  the  fish,  which  he  somethnes  bears 
along.    A  shad  was  taken  from  a  fish- 
hawk  near  Great  Eggharbor,  on  which  he 
had  begun  to  regale  himself,  and  of  which 
he  had  already  ate  a  considerable  portion; 
the  remainder  weighed  six  pounds.    An- 
other fish-hawk  passed  Mr.  Beasley's,  at 
the  same  place,  with  a  large  flounder  in 
his  grasp,  whicn  struggled  and  shook  him 
so,  that  he  dropped  it  on  the  shore.     The 
flounder  was  picked  up  and  served  a  whole 
flunily  for  dinner.     It  Ls  singular  that  the 
hawk  never  descends  to  pick  up  a  fish, 
which  he  drops  either  on  land  or  water. 
There  is  a  kind  of  abstemious  dignity  in 
this  habit  of  the  hawk,  superior  to  the 
gluttonous  voracity  displayed  by  other 
birds  of  prey,  particularly  by  the  bald 
eagle,  whose  piratical  robberies  committed 
on  the  present  species  have  been  already 
fully  detailed  in  this  history.    The  hawk, 
however,  in  his  fishing  pursuits,  sometimes 
mistakes  his  mark  or  overrates  his  strength, 
by  strikmg  fish  too  large  and  powerfm 
for  him  to  manage,  by  whom  he  is  sud- 
denly dragged  under;   and  though   he 


sometimes  succeeds  in  extricating  himnftlf, 
after  being  taken  three  or  four  times  down, 
yet  oftener  both  parties  perish.  The 
bodies  of  a  sturgeon,  and  several  other 
large  fish,  with  a  fish-hawk  fast  grappled 
in  them,  have,  at  different  times,  been 
found  dead  on  the  shore  cast  up  by  the 
waves." 

Many  tales  have  been  told  in  reference 
to  this  last  occurrence ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be  received  at  least 
cum  grans  salis,  and  scarcely  accepted, 
unless  on  the  fullest  and  most  precise  aa- 
thority.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  thai 
such  things  are  impossible,  or  so  unlikely 
to  take  place  as  necessarily  to  be  reject- 
ed;  for  I  have  heard  instances  from  York- 
shire and  Cumbriand  alesmen,whom  I  per- 
sonally knew  to  be  men  of  veracity,  of 
the  golden  eagle  swooping  upon  victhns 
too  large  and  ponderous  to  be  carried  ofl| 
which  the  bird  was  consequently  obliged 
to  abandon.  If  such  accidents  have  oc- 
curred with  one  of  these  daring  maraudr 
ers,  it  is  certainly  to  be  taken  as  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  may  occur  with 
another ;  still  I  cannot  readily  believe  in 
the  probability  of  so  great  a  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hawk  as  the  strik- 
ing of  a  sturgeon ;  nor  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  his  claws,  so  readily  retract- 
ible,  would  one  imagine  that  he  should  be- 
come so  completely  entangled  as  to  be  un- 
able to  extricate  himself,  inasmuch  as  his 
aptitude  to  immersion  would  not  favor  the 
idea  of  his  being  so  much  confused  as  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind — which,  by  the 
way,  animals,  acting  on  what  is  called  in- 
stinct, are  much  less  wont  to  do  than 
men,  actuated  by  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  superior  faculty  of  reason.  The 
notion  that  an  osprey  or  eagle  voluntsr 
rily  resigns  his  life,  and  submits  to  be 
drowned,  whether  from  spite  against  the 
fish,  or  as  some  say  from  shame  and  dis- 
appointment at  his  failure,  I  dismiss  as 
too  preposterous — nothing  but  a  French- 
man, and  a  French  cook  at  that,  was  ever 
known  to  commit  suicide,  because  there 
was  no  fish  for  dinner ;  and.  although  I 
have  read  in  poetry  of  "scorpions  girt 
with  fire  "  commitiAng  felo  de  se  with  their 
own  stings,  and  have  heard  gunners  tell  of 
wounded  black-ducks  holding  on  with 
their  bills  to  the  watergrass  at  the  bottom 
until  death  should  put  an  end  simultane- 
ously to  their  own  troubles  and  to  the 
sportsman's  hope  of  bagging  them,  I  ra- 
ther incline  to  doubt  the  magnanimity  of 
these  alleged  insect  or  volucrine  Catos  ; 
and  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  so  fatuous  as  to  be  a  self- 
killer. 

One  thing  only,  it  appears  to  me,  ren- 
ders animals  utterly  reckless  of  selfj  and 
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legardfeas  of  life ;  and  that  is  the  natural 
rrdpyiy,  or  uncontrollable  passion  for  pro- 
pac^ting  their  species,  and  protecting  their 
young  when  produced,  which  rarely,  if 
ever  fiuls  in  the  brute  creation ;  and  which 
prompts  the  mocking-bird  to  fight  no  less 
gallantly  in  defence  of  its  nest,  against  the 
rattlesnake,  than  the  osprey  or  the  eagle, 
agamst  the  human  invader,  who  dares  at- 
tempt his  eyrie. 

In  this  particular,  the  gallantry  of  the 
fish-hawk  is  conspicuous;  he  has  been 
known,  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  report 
to  Wilson,  to  fix  his  claws  in  the  wool  of 
a  negro's  head,  who  was  attempting  to 
dimb  to  his  nest — this,  by  the  way,  is 
presumptive  evidence  against  his  being 
entangled  by  the  talons  in  a  fish's  bacl^ 
from  which  one  would  suppose  extrication 
fior  more  easy — and  an  instance  is  record- 
ad  of  a  male  bird  fighting  so  desperately 
as  to  be  brought  down  by  a  blow  of  a 
stick  held  in  the  hand,  and  made  a  prison- 
er. I  am  aware  of  no  mstance  of  his  being 
tamed,  or  trained  to  labor  in  his  vocation, 
for  the  benefit  of  man ;  though  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  sociable  nature  and 
&miliarity  of  this  noble  bird,  I  cannot 
doabt  that  he  might  be  trained  and  do- 
mesticated as  readily  at*  least  as  his  cousin- 
germans  the  true  .falcons,  who  are  the 
wildest,  fiercest,  and  boldest  of  birds  in 
their  natural  state,  as,  when  reduced  to 
the  control  of  man,  they  are  the  faithful- 
eat  and  most  affectionate. 

The  following  passage,  from  "  the  Moor 
and  Loch,''  is  cnrious,  as  exemplifying  the 
identity  of  the  European  and  American 
birds,  and  of  their  habits  in  some  particu- 
lars ;  as  well  as  the  variation  of  the  latter 
under  circumstances  requiring  a  different 
adaptation. 

Ilie  author,  who  is  a  genuine  and  tho- 
ron^  qx>rtsman,  appears  to  be  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  exploit  he  describes; 
whidi  perhaps  we  should  in  charity  attri- 
bute to  his  having  been,  as  he  says,  at 
the  time  of  its  commission,  a  very  young 
sportsman.  I  am  not  the  less  disposed  to 
join  in  the  regret  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  if  he 
was  indeed,  as  he  says,  the  cause  of  the 
desertion  of  that  haunt,  because  I  am  well 
assured  that  these  were  the  same  pair  of 
osprey 8,  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
above,  as  the  only  birds  of  that  species 
which  I  ever  saw  in  my  native  land ;  and 
because  I  remember  tiiem  distinctly,  as 
gliding  and  wheeling  through  the  delicious 
summer  evening  air,  in  connection  with 
the  memory  of  dear  friends  departed,  and 
lovely  scenes  never  again  to  be  beheld,  as 
if  they  had  passed  before  my  eyes  this 
reiy  afternoon.    "  The  osprey,  or  water 


eagle,"'  says  he,  "  frequents  many  of  the 
Highland  lochs ;  a  pair  had  their  eyrie  for 
many  years  on  the  top  of  a  ruin,  in  a  small 
island  of  Loch  Lomond.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  was  the  means  of  their  leaving  that 
haunt,  which  they  had  occupied  for  gene- 
rations. It  was  their  custom,  when  a 
boat  approached  the  island,  to  come  out 
and  meet  it,  always  keeping  at  a  most  re- 
spectful distance,  flying  round  in  very 
wide  circles  until  the  boat  left  the  place ; 
when,  having  escorted  it  a  considerable 
way,  they  would  return  and  settle  on  the 
ruin.  Aware  of  their  habits,  I  went,  whei^ 
a  very  young  sportsman,  with  a  game- 
keeper, and  having  concealed  myself  be- 
hind the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  desired  him 
to  pull  away  in  the  boat  The  ospreys, 
after  following  him  the  usual  distance,  re- 
turned, and  gradually  narrowing  their 
circles,  the  female,  at  last,  came  within  fair 
distance ;  I  fired,  and  shot  her.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  gamekeeper  and  I  ascended 
the  ruin,  and  finding  in  the  nest  nothing 
but  a  large  sea-trout  half  eaten,  we  set  it 
in  a  trap,  and  returning,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  found  the  male  caught  by  the  1^. 
They  were  a  beautiful  pair ;  the  female,  as 
in  most  birds  of  prey,  being  considerably 
the  largest.  The  eggs  of  these  ospreys 
had  been  regularly  taken  every  year,  and 
yet  they  never  forsook  their  eyrie.  It  wa.s 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  sail  into  our 
bay  on  a  calm  summer's  night,  and  flying 
round  it  several  times,  swoop  down  upon 
a  good-sized  pike,  and  bear  it  away  as  if 
it  nad  been  a  minnow. 

"  I  have  been  told,  but  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  have  another 
method  of  taking  their  prey  in  warm 
weather,  when  fish  bask  near  the  shore. 
They  fix  one  claw  in  a  weed  or  bush,  and 
strike  the  other  into  the  fish  ;  but  I  never 
saw  them  attempt  any  other  method  of 
*  leistering  '*  than  that  I  have  mentioned. 
When  they  see  a  fish,  they  immediately 
settle  in  the  air,  lower  their  flight  and  set- 
tle again — then  strike  down  like  a  dart 
They  always  seize  their  prey  with  their 
claws,  the  outer  toes  of  which  turn  round 
a  considerable  way,  which  gives  them  a 
larger  and  a  firmer  grasp.  Owls  have 
also  this  power,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
with  certainty  their  almost  equally  agile 
victims ;  while  the  fern-owl " — analogous 
to  our  night-hawk — "  has  the  toe  turned 
round  like  a  parrot's,  to  assist  it  in  the 
difficult  task  of  taking  insects  in  the  air. 
But  if  this  were  the  case  with  the  others, 
although  it  might  be  an  advantage  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  very  considerably 
weaken  their  hold  when  prey  was  struck. 

"I  remember  seeing  another  pair  of 
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ospreys  on  Loch  Menteith.  that  had  their 
eyrie  on  the  gnarled  branch  of  an  old  tree, 
^ev  became  so  accustomed  to  the  man  who 
lets  boats.there,  that  the  female  never  even 
left  the  nest  when  he  landed  on  the  island, 
miless  a  stranger  was  with  him.  Once 
when  he  returned  home  after  a  short  ab- 
sence, he  saw  one  of  them  sitting  on  the 
tree  making  a  kind  of  wailing  cry ;  sus- 
pecting that  all  was  not  righ^  he  rowed 
to  the  island,  and  found  the  female  was 
missing,  and  the  nest  harried.  They  have 
never  hatched  there  since ;  the  nude  has 
been  frequently  seen,  but  he  has  never 
found  another  mate.  When  they  had 
young,  they  did  not  confine  their  depre- 
dations to  Loch  Menteith,  but  used  to  go, 
in  quest  of  prey,  to  the  other  lochs  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  in  the  evening  would 
fly  down  the  glen,  carrying  a  fish  a  foot 
long  in  their  claws.*' 

To  harm  animals  so  noble  in  all  their 
characteristics,  so  human-like  in  many  of 
them,  the  death  of  which  can  in  no  sort 
minister  to  the  wants  or  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  man ;  the  lives  of  which  are  not 
only  wholly  innocuous,  but  tend  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  pleasure  and  edification  of 
all  well  regulated  minds,  as  adding  the 
extra  charm  of  beautiful  life  and  motion  to 
lovely  natural  scenery,  and  displaying  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  all  God's  creatures 
to  their  intended  works  and  purposes,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  height  of  wantonness,  of 
cruelty,  and  almost  sacrilegious  wicked- 
ness. There  are  but  two  justifications  for 
killing  the  innocent  and  happy  creatures, 
which  are  as  much  His  work,  and  which 
we  have  been  distinctly  told  are  as  much 
His  care  as  we,  who  are  so  bold  as  to 
claim  to  be  the  Lords  of  creation — the 
one  of  these  is  their  applicability  to  use 
as  articles  of  food,  the  other  their  utility, 
if  rare  or  nondescript,  for  purposes  of 
science.  Where  their  flesh  is  worthless, 
and  their  forms  and  habits  well-known 
and  familiar.  £  cannot  but  regard  the 
slaughtering  of  them  as  mere  cruelty; 
and  cruelty,  even  to  the  beast  that  perish- 
eth,  is  crime. 

Keen  sportsman  as  I  am,  and  eager  in 
the  chase,  I  can  say  safely  that,  since  I 
was  a  mere  boy,  I  have  never  killed  bird 
or  beast,  unless  it  was  of  value  for  food, 
of  value  as  a  specimen  of  natural  history, 
or  decidedly  obnoxious,  in  some  sOrt  or 
other,  to  the  human  race. 

Before  proceeding  to  say  a  few  words 
about  those  gentlest  and  most  gallant 
fowls  of  air,  fowls  of  romance  and  chivalr}', 
the  genuine  falcons,  I  cannot  resist,  al- 
though I  have  already  borrowed  some- 
what largely  from  Wilson's  "pictured 
pages," — too  much,  alas !  neglects!  nowa- 
days, and  known,  I  fear,  to  but  few  even 


of  Putnam's  readers — ^I  cannot  resist,  I 
say,  but  quote  his  beautiful  verses ;  for 
the  enthusiastic  Scotsman  was  in  truUi,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  de  facto^  as  well  as 
dejuroj  a  poet  of  nature;  and  they  who 
love  true  poetry  will  find  it  unalloyed  bj 
any  meretricious  afiectation  in 

THE  FISHEBMAITS  HYMN. 

Th«  Oeprey  Mdls  above  the  Boand ; 

The  geese  are  sone ;  the  eaUa  are  fljing ; 
The  herring  shoau  swarm  tnick  aronnd ; 
The  nets  are  launched :  Uie  boats  are  plying. 
To.  ho,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep. 

Kaise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  ynux  her, 
BtUL  as  the  bending  nets  we  sweep, 
^  God  bless  the  Fiih-hawk  and  the  Fisher.* 


She  brings  ns  fish — she  brings  as  spring. 
'" ntn  and 


identy; 


Good  Umes,  fiiir  wei^er,  warmt 

Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  Ung, 
8heopa-head  and  dram,  and  oTdwirea  dainty. 
To.  ho,  my  hearts!  let's  seek  the  deep, 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Stiil,  as  the  bending  nets  we  sweep, 
"*  Ood  bless  the  Fbh-hawk  and  the  Fisher." 

She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree; 

She  leayes  her  fiuthftil  mate  to  mind  *em ; 
Like  us,  fur  fish,  she  sails  to  sea, 
And,  plunging,  shows  ns  where  to  find  >m. 
To,  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep, 
Ply  every  oar.  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still,  as  the  benaing  nets  we  sweep, 
**  God  bless  the  F&h-hawk  and  the  Fiaher." 

From  this,  which  I  must  consider  the 
gentlest,  and  in  all  its  attributes,  the 
noblest  of  the  untauned  fowls  of  the  air. 
the  transition  is  easy  to  those  of  its  kin^ 
dred,  which  are  the  most  easily  reclaimed, 
and  which,  when  reclaimed,  biave  been  fa- 
mous from  the  earliest  times  as  the  most 
sagacious,  the  most  tenacious  of  memory, 
and  the  most  faithful  to  their  masters  of 
all  the  animal  creation,  not  excepting  even 
man's  chosen  friend  and  comrade,  the 
more  than  Aa//^reasoning  dog. 

These  are  unquestionably  the  true  fal- 
cons, capable  of  being  trained  to  the  pur- 
suit of  birds  far  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  and  to  many  of  the  small- 
er quadrupeds,  and  of  these — ^though  the 
fact  ht|s  only  been  admitted  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  date — we  pos.sess  in  the 
United  States  the  three  very  choicest  ai.l 
most  valuable  varieties. 

The  peregrine  falcon,  duck-hawk  or 
great -footed  hawk,  falco  peregrinus, 
well  known  to  all  our  fowlers,  especially 
along  the  Jersey  shores,  and  on  the  duck- 
haunted  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac,  frequenting  swampy  woods,  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  water-coiirses  and 
lakes  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
nesting  in  tall  trees. 

The  gyr  falcon,  falco  islandicua^  com- 
paratively scarce,  but  ranging  every  where 
north  of  Canada,  and  nesting  in  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  and  precipices. 

And  lastly  the  ash-colored  hawk,  ostur 
atricapillns,  which,  if  not  identical,  as  it 
probably  is  not,  with  the  gray  gos- 
hawk of  Scottish  border  song,  is  at  least 
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a  dosel^  illied  Yariety,  and,  doubtless,  as 
sosceptible  as  its  congener  of  gentle  edu- 
cation. This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  though  some- 
what rarer  than  the  peregrine,  is  yet  a 
well-known  bird.  I  shot,  some  years 
since,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  bird,  on  the 
marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine-brook  in 
New-Jersey,  suspecting  it  to  be  the  very 
goshawk,  which  it  indeed  closely  resem- 
bles. It  builds  in  high  trees,  and  lays 
three  eggs. 

It  is  not,  assuredly,  here  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  long,  and,  to  many  readers, 
wearisome  description  of  plumage  and 
minate  scientific  distinctions  between 
these  three  noble  varieties ;  but,  rather,  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  general  characteris- 
tics, by  which  to  discern  these  gallant 
birds  from  the  more  vulgar  genera  of 
kites,  hawks,  and  buzzards;  and  then 
lightly  to  touch  on  the  most  distinguish- 
ing marks,  as  to  color  aud  the  like,  of  the 
three  birds  before  us,  so  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance ;  for 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  day  will  ar- 
rire  when  the  princely  sport  of  falconry 
wiD  revive  in  this  our  western  world. 
some  portions  of  which  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  its  pursuit. 

Speaking  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  Mr. 
Brewer,  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  uses 
the  following  words,  accurately  descrip- 
tiYe  both  of  the  bird  in  question,  and 
genqrally  of  the  tribe  of  docile  falcons : 

'*  Among  the  falconidse  this  bird  will 
present  that  form  best  adapted  for  seizing 
the  prey  in  an  open  manner  by  the  exer- 
ciae  of  its  own  organs.  Noble  in  their 
bearing  and  graceful  in  their  carriage,  the 
&lcons  are  as  much  distinguished  from 
the  vultures  by  their  fine  proportions,  'as 
those  of  the  lion  place  him  in  the  scale  of 
creation  above  the  gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly, 
3ret  dastard  wolf.'  Placed,  by  their  strong 
and  powerful  frames,  far  beyond  them  in 
all  r^iacious  powers,  they  feed  nearly  ex- 
clusively on  living  prey,  despising  all 
upon  which  they  have  not  themselves 
acted  as  executioners,  and  particularly 
any  carrion,  which  has  the  least  savor  of 
beginning  putrescence.  For  these  pur- 
poses they  are  possessed  of  a  compactly 
formed  body,  the  *  neck  comparatively 
short,  and  supported  by  muscles  of  more 
than  ordinary  strength;  the  feet  and 
thighs  remarkably  powerful,  and  the 
wings  of  that  true  hirundino  form  and 
texture,  which  points  out  the  greater 
development  of  their  power.  The  prey  is 
generadly  struck  while  upon  the  wing  with 
a  rapid  swoop,  and  is  at  once  borne  ofi*, 
unless  completely  above  the  weight  of 
the  assailer,  when  it  is  struck  to  the 
ground  and  despatched  more  at  leisure." 


The  peregrine  is  twenty  inches  in  length 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  in  extent ;  the 
bill  is  blue,  blackening  toward  the  tip,  the 
cere  and  legs  rich  com  yellow,  -the  claws 
black,  the  brow  is  lightncolored,  the  crown 
and  cheeks,  running  ofi^  like  mustachios, 
are  black,  as  is  the  whole  back  down  to 
the  rump  and  tail ;  coverts  ash  gray  with 
dusky  bars,  the  wing  coverts,  scapulars, 
quills  aud  tail,  brownish  black,  curiously 
edged  and  mottled  with  light  ferruginous. 
The  breast  and  chin  cinnamon  yellow ;  the 
lower  parts  deep  buff,  dropped  with  heart- 
shaped  black  spots  ;  the  sides  broadly 
barred  with  the  same  color. 

The  most  strongly  distinctive  marks  are 
the  black  cheek  spots,  and  the  great  size 
of  the  largo  and  puissant  feet  and  claws. 
Like  most  other  of  its  race,  the  peregrine 
falcon  adheres  to  the  same  haunt  for  ma- 
ny generations,  the  survivor  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, always  finding  a  new  mate  and  re- 
turning to  the  old  abode.  It  is  not  a 
common  bird  in  England,  and  in  the 
southern  counties  is  extremely  rare;  its 
very  name  importing  its  foreign  origin. 
In  days  of  falconry  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing species  were  for  the  most  part  brought 
over  from  Norway,  fetching  enormous  pri- 
ces, and  not  seldom  figuring  together  with 
the  alans,  or  rough  deer  greyhounds  of 
that  time,  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
knights',  nay,  kings'  ransoms ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  value  of  the  hawk  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  hound. 

In  Europe  the  peregrine  breeds  invaria- 
bly in  the  crags,  and  is  said  never  to  nest 
in  trees.  The  diversity  of  his  habit  here 
arises  doubtless  from  the  comparatively 
level  surface  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
absence  generally  speaking  of  precipitous 
cliffs  along  our  shores  and  water-courses, 
which  the  peregrine  haunts  by  choice, 
since  he  espe^nally  affects  waterfowl  as  his 
favorite  prey. 

On  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  bays  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware, he  would  be  hard  set  to  find  a  rock 
whereon  to  pile  his  ejrrie,  and  the  north- 
em  regions  he  in  some  degree  eschews, 
since  that  minute  observer,  Dr.  Richard- 
son, found  him  exceeding  raise  in  the  fur 
countries. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Bass  Rock  and 
the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
each  possesses  its  pair,  which  have  had 
their  eyrie  there  so  long  that  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  rich  in  these  birds, 
whoso  ancestors  many  believe  to  have 
been  fugitives  from  captivity,  whifch  once 
ministered  to  the  sport  emphatically  of 
knights  and  noble. 

The  peregrine  usually  seizes  his  prey  in 
the  air,  singling  out  one  devoted  victimi 
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whether  from  a  plump  of  dncks  or  a  pack 
of  partridges  or  grouse,  which  flj  adverse, 
screaming  in  agonies  of  terror  at  the  first 
whistle  of  his  shrill  resounding  pinion, 
pouncing  on  it  with  the  certainty  and  al- 
most the  speed  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and  crush- 
ing flesh  and  bone  in  the  dreadful  clutch  of 
those  inexorable  talons,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  save  when  the  trenchant 
beak  gives  the  unerring  coup  dc  grace. 

That  he  sometimes  however,  which  has 
been  disputed,  strikes  his  victim  on  the 
ground,  Colquhoun  of  Luss  shall  once 
more  stand  forth  a  witness : 

"  When  out  breaking  a  young  dog  up- 
on the  Perthshire  moor,  I  put  up  a  grouse, 
which  after  flyins  some  distance,  was  pur- 
sued by  a  blue  falcon.  The  poor  grouse, 
seeing  it  had  no  chance,  dropped  down  in 
the  heather,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  hawk 
was  directly  above  it  It  immediately 
alighted,  beat  about  in  the  heather  for  a 
minute,  and  presently  the  grouse  fluttered 
out  before  it.  I  saw  the  chase  for  about 
ten  yards  when  they  ran  behind  a  hillock 
and  on  my  going  up  to  the  spot,  the  falcon 
rose  and  there  lay  the  grouse  decapitated." 

The  gyr  falcon,  fouco  islandicus^  is  a 
much  rarer  bird  tnan  the  last,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  live  specimen  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  with  attention. 
It  rarely  breeds  in  the  British  Isles,  I 
might,  I  believe  say  never,  and  when  met 
with  occasionally,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  depth  of  some  winters  when  he  is 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather. 

In  America  he  is  found  every  where 
north  of  Canada  up  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
resting  in  high  cliffs  and  rocks.  Even 
here  I  fancy,  however,  that  he  is  a  rare 
bird,  as  in  the  course  of  a  summer's  tour, 
some  years  since,  along  the  north  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  though  I  visited  many  places  of 
the  precise  nature  in  which  I  might  expect 
to  find  him,  and  was  moreover  particular- 
ly on  the  qui  vive  to  procure  omithologi- 
od  specimens,  I  saw  nothing  that  even 
resembled  this  beautiful  bird,  whilom  the 
choicest  darling  of  the  falconer's  pride. 

Ilis  plumage  is  every  where  pure  white, 
marked  with  slate  grey  arrow-headea 
spots,  his  cere  and  legs  bright  yellow. 
His  length  is  twenty-two  and  a  half 
inches,  Ws  alar  extent  forty-nine.  The 
female  bird  is  something  larger. 

This  brings  us  to  the  goshawk,  the 
only  truly  native  English  falcon  of  hieh 
degree,  for  the  lanncr  and  the  merlm, 
though^ they  were  occasionally  reclaimed, 
were  of  small  size  and  smaller  account  in 
the  field.  But  the  gay  goshawk  was 
the  companion  of  every  gallant  knight 
and  genUe  lady  of  the  land,  and  to  go 
abroad  without  the  hawk  on  fist  would 


have  been  held  almost  an  avowal  of  dch 
ficiency  of  gentle  blood. 

The  true  goshawk  it  is  decided,  by  lite 
authorities,  that  we  have  not ;  yet  our 
black-capped  hawk^  or  ash-colored  fal- 
con, astur  atricaptlluSj  is  acknowledged 
to  resemble  him  so  closely  that  none  can 
tell  the  birds  apart,  save  those  of  the 
deepest  lore,  and  closest  observation ;  ,for 
all  purposes  of  falconry,  the  birds  are  in 
truth  identical. 

He  is  twenty-one  inches  in  lenetfa; 
his  bill  and  cere  light  blue;  his  less 
feathered  half  the  way  down  of  a  bn^ 
yellow ;  the  crown  of  his  head  blade ;  all 
nis  upper  parts  pale  bluish  gray,  faintlj 
tinged  with  brown ;  whole  lower  parts 
pure  white,  beautifully  pencflled  with 
transverse  zigzag  lines  of  dusky  brown. 

These,  then,  are  the  world-famous  fal- 
cons of  old,  which  were  accepted  almost 
as  bribes  between  crowned  heads.  «&d 
which  were  cheaply  valued  literally  at 
their  weight  in  gold.  To  secure  the 
young  birds,  in  the  first  place,  in  their 
perilous,  and  all  but  inaccessible  eyries^ 
was  in  the  first  place  a  work  only  to  be 
achieved  at  imminent  risk  of  life;  and 
every  successive  step  of  rearing,  nursing^ 
training,  till  the  falcon  was  perfect,  re* 
quired  such  care,  such  close  attention, 
such  strict  observance  of  rules,  and  sudi 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  com- 
bined with  such  self-command  ana  con- 
trol of  temper,  that  the  falconers  capable 
of  mani^ng,  reclaiming  and  flying  hawks 
in  the  field,  were  hardly  less  valuable 
than  the  birds  themselves.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  combined  with  the  splen- 
dor which,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  lavish  upon  all  field 
sports,  rendered  it  a  sport  possible  only 
for  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  even  if  the 
sumptuary  laws  had  not  forbidden  its  en- 
joyment to  any  but  those  of  noble  birth. 

As  a  sport,  however,  it  was  assuredly 
the  first  and  noblest  of  any ;  and  we  are 
told  by  those  who  had  experienced  both, 
and  knew  their  every  chance  and  change, 
that  tlie  glorious  rally,  the  long,  fierce 
pursuit,  and  the  tumultuous  heart-stirring 
music  of  the  chase,  was  as  nothing  in  re- 
gard of  excitement  to  the  short,  sharp,  fu- 
rious gallop,  with  slac*kened  rein  and  eyes 
turned  heavenward,  when  bird  pursued 
bird  through  the  boundless  hunting-fields 
of  air,  and  the  rash  rider  had  only  to  trust 
his  fortune,  the  firmness  of  his  seat,  and 
the  perfect  training  of  the  horse  he  be- 
strode, since  with  his  eyes  in  air,  strained 
to  their  utmost  to  keep  the  towering  quar- 
ry and  heaven-scaling  hawk  in  view, 
he  could  see  neither  how  to  guide  the 
courser^s  head,  nor  judge  of  the  fences  he 
was  forced  to  take  in  his  stroke,  with 
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ntroely  •&  idea  when  or  at  what  obsta- 
eb  he  was  about  to  leap. 

To  this  it  is,  far  more  than  to  the  care 
and  sdenoe  requisite,  or  to  the  lavish 
BMHis  demanded,  that  the  decline  of  fal- 
oonry  in  Europe  must  be  attributed.  The 
old  countries  have  become  so  thickly  in- 
closed, and  so  highly  cultivated,  even 
where  the  large  fowls  of  game,  such  as 
herons,  bitterns,  cranes,  and  bustards. 
still  abound — and  they  are  now  rare,  ana 
baooming  rapidly  extinct — that  to  attempt 
to  lide  across  the  country  hoodwink^ 
as  it  were,  would  be  in  truth  an  act  of 
nicidei  if  it  were  possible ;  but  is,  in  a 
word,  mipossible. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  cast  or  two 
of  hawks,  need  not,  in  reality,  be  consid- 
onaUe ;  nothing  to  compare  with  that  of 
maintaining  a  well-appointed  pack  of  fox- 
hoanda,  nor  a  tenth  part  that  of  keeping 
op  a  racing  stable,  without  the  ooncomi- 
tnits  of  betting  books  and  turf-lpsscs. 

The  care  and  trouble  requisite  are  no 
gieater  than  nine  men  out  of  ten  lavish 
vm.  some  &vorite  hobby,  and  the  expense 
m^t  be  limited  to  the  keep  and  wages  of 
oos  experienced  servant  as  a  falconer, 
iHiomit  would  probably  in  the  first  place 
be  neoegsary  to  import  from  Germany. 
A  few  hundred  dollars  per  annum  would 


enable  any  western  gentleman  to  com- 
mence the  sport  with  imported  servants 
and  imported  birds,  and  before  hiJf  a 
dozen  years  had  parsed,  there  would  be 
Americans  enough  to  supply  any  possible 
demand,  better  skilled  m  the  taking, 
training,  reclaiming,  and  flying  falcons, 
than  any  foreigners  in  the  world,  if  we 
except  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  the  Maro- 
nites. 

Plain  lands  of  large  extent,  unbroken 
by  fences  and  abounding  in  game,  are 
the  sole  requisites  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  innocent,  invigorating,  and  delightful 
sporty  and  nowhere  on  earth  are  all  these 
requisites  so  perfectly  combined  as  in  our 
prairies  of  the  West.  The  sand-hill  crane 
would  soar  a  loftier  flight  than  ever  flew 
the  boldest  heronshaw  or  bittern;  the 
prairie- fowl  and  sharp-tailed  grouse  are 
stronger  on  the  wing,  wilder  and  swifter 
than  the  best  partridge  that  ever  flushed 
from  stubble-field  or  clover.  The  names 
of  our  ducks  are  million.  The  greyhound 
has  become  the  hound  of  the  chase  on 
the  prairie ;  the  falcon,  unless  we  prove 
sadly  false  prophets,  will  soon  become 
more  famous  in  the  western  world  than 
he  was  ever  in  the  days  of  prowest  chivalry 
in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Araby. 
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CHAPTEB  YL 


Of  WBXCH  A  UTAL  B  IXTBOBUOKD. 

THE  tournament  to  which  the  Pecks 
and  their  guests  were  invited,  was  the 
talk  not  only  of  St  Jude's,  but  of  the 
ae^^boring  parishes,  and  preparations  on 
fvite  a  grand  scale  were  being  made  for  its 
odebration  by  the  originators  of  the  fiSte. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  chief  event  of  the 
day  should  come  off  at  the  Oaks — an  es- 
tije  pordiased  by  the  father  of  the  pres- 
aeofc  owner  of  Cypress  Hall,  and  the  man- 
aiofi  polled  down  to  consolidate  the  pro- 
perty. The  fine  old  grove  still  flourished, 
however,  and  the  swi^  under  its  branches 
was  the  favorite  fiftte  ground  of  the  neigh- 
borhood: and  there  were  galleries  now 
raked,  and  lists  railed  in,  and  tents  pitch- 
ed, to  aooommodate  the  ^Ivan  beauties, — 
whose  mantua-makers  m  the  city  had 
tt«ir  hands  fhU  of  work  and  their  heads 
of  in8tniction»-^-and  to  afford  retirement 
to  the  gallant  knic^ti,  whose 


armor  having  been  manufactured  by  an 
enterprising  tinman  under  the  inspection 
of  a  joint  committee,  had  safely  arrived, 
and  only  awaited  the  auspicious  hour  to 
be  donned  and  dazzle  all  eyes. 

The  Major  learned  these  particulars  of 
what  he  called  the  "toonament."    from 

_  * 

Rutridge,  and  expressed  his  intense  appre- 
ciation of  the  fun.  "By  George!"  he 
said,  "I'd  rather  be  in  the  galleries, 
though,  or  some  other  safe  place,  when 
you  young  fellows  are  poking  and  chasing 
one  another.  Poke  your  knight  under  the 
ribs,  here — and  by  George !  if  he  don't 
double  himself  up,  he  must  be  less  tick- 
lish than  I  am."  "  Poke  the  deuce ! " 
Rutrid^  returned,  laughing.  *'Why, 
Major,  it's  not  to  be  a  joust,  but  what  was 
formerly  called  a  carrousel,  and  nobody  is 
expected  to  do  more  than  carry  ofi*  on  his 
lanoe  point,  a  ring  suspended  overhead. 
After  the  games  are  at  an  end,  and  the 
prites  awarded,  we  will  open  the  hall  in 
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the  shade,  on  the  lawa  and  continue  it 
as  late  a^  you  please ; "  imd  the  Miyor  was 
enlightened. 

To  witness  these  games  and  danoe  at 
the  subsequent  fiftte  enamp^tre,  St.  James 
and  St.  Matthew's  Ijring  contiguous,  pro- 
mised numerous  guests;  and  even  St 
Jude's,  Berkley,  sent  its  representative  to 
St.  Judc's,  Santec,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Earl — Miss  Celeste  Earl — who  came  op- 
portunely to  pay  a  long  promised  visit  to 
her  friends  at  Cypress  Hall.  She  was 
charmed  to  find  them  all  so  gay ;  it  was 
80  very  dull  in  St.  Jude's,  £rkley,  and 
without  excitement  of  some  sort  it  was 
quite  a  bore — indeed,  quite  impossible  to 
live :  wcnJ  her  words.  Of  course  when  a 
young  lady  uses  an  expression  of  this  sort, 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  it  was  not 
even  what  she  honestly  thought,  for  the 
less  one  wedded  to  gayety,  thii^  seriously 
of  life  and  its  uncertainties,  the  better  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  of  mind  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  easier  to  ignore  the 
inevitable  law  referred  to  on  the  first  page 
of  this  story.  Miss  Celeste  is  not  our 
heroine,  and  she  attempted  no  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  her  sex  have  in  their  allot- 
ted lifetime — and  with  about  equal  success. 
She  danced  and  flirted,  and  dressed  and 
was  gay.  without  verbal  hindcrance ;  she 
was  pretty  and  possessed  of  a  little  for- 
tune— more  than  enough  for  pin-money 
after  marriage — and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  her  contemporaries  to  learn,  that  Ma- 
dame Mere,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  finishing  of  this  young  lady's  educa- 
tion also,  took  snuff  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Earl,  and  afiecting  to  con- 
sider, remarked :  "  Mafoi^  she  is — let  me 
see — perhaps  the  very  best  penstonnaire 
I  have,  madamc ! "  A  speech,  however, 
with  tlie  same  reflective  interruption,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  all  the 
mothers  who  came  to  see  what  progress 
their  daughters  made  in  water-colors  and 
the  languages. 

Besides  all  which  our  heroine  had  beaux 
in  abundance,  and  was  petted  and  very 
nearly  spoiled  at  home,  and  I  think  was 
really  happy — as  happy  as  any  of  us  with 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  oilr  heads  can 
be.  Other  people  died  off", — as  a  rule  others 
had  their  day  ;  but  a  time  for  Miss  Celeste 
Earl,  for  pretty,  gay^  sprightly  Celeste 
Earl,  would  never  amve.  It  was  in  sup- 
port of  this  maxim — which  she  never 
would  have  confessed — that  at  the  end  of 
each  season,  when  the  reign  of  bagatelle 
was  over,  and  white  gloves,  satin  slippers 
and  chaperons,  no  longer  took  precedence 
of  every-day  subjects  of  interest,  oup 
heroine  professed  herself  not  in  the  least 
weary  of  dancing,  flirting,  and  breakfiist- 
ing  next  morning  in  bed ;  and  when  there 


were  no  more  parties  to  attend,  kissed  her 
aunts  all  round  (dear  maiden  ladies,  to 
the  last  they  had  urged  her  attendance  to 
spiritual  matters  and  helped  hook  her  ball 
dress),  and  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage 
destined  to  convey  her  home  again  to 
Orange  Hall,  usually  with  a  cake  box  con- 
taining luncn,  and  a  package  of  tracts  on 
the  front  cushions,  latest  tokens  of  anital 
concern  in  her  welfare. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Celeste  Earl  at 
Cypress  Hall  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
members  of  that  household ;  the  young 
ladies,  whose  reserve  made  them  appear 
rather  quiet  people  in  society,  found  Uiem- 
selves  inclined  to  forget  of  what  high  and 
haughty  stock  they  came,  in  consultine 
their  guest's  love  of  pleasure ;  and  the  old 
school  Colonel  himself  brushed  up  his  old 
school  graces — ^he  had  been  quite  a  fSunons 
beau  in  his  day — and  told  his  obsolete 
anecdotes  with  an  air  of  even  greater 
bonhommie  than  stateliness  for  the 
nonce. 

Mr.  Edward  too  might  have  yielded  to 
the  kindly  influence,  for  there  was  nothing 
flippant  or  capable  of  offending  the  nicest 
stickler  for  feminine  propriety  and  good 
sense  in  Celeste's  conduct — and  have  for- 
gotten the  Pecks  to  the  lasting  self-grato- 
lation  of  his  sisters.  But  how  forget  Miss 
Kosette?  Mademoiselle,  it  is  true,  was 
neither  so  pretty  nor  so  well  informed  as 
Miss  Earl  in  reality ;  but  Rutridge  would 
have  thought  her  twice  as  much  so,  had  it 
occurred  to  him  to  draw  any  comparison. 
He  was  already  in  love  with  the  one,  and 
found  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  other  were  not  better  worth 
loving.  He  rather  liked  Miss  Celeste  on 
the  whole,  chatted  with  her  when  thejr 
met  at  table  at  Cypress  Hall,  where  it 
was  his  habit  to  (fine  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  and  after  that  cared  no  more  fbr 
her  society,  until  brought  together  again 
in  the  same  manner,  or  solicited  by  Hetty 
to  escort  them  on  horseback  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  when,  if  not  pre-engaged 
at  Comhill,  he  rode  over  punctually  at 
the  hour  named. 

Celeste  observed  Mr.  Edward's  indiffer- 
ence, of  course,  and  felt  a  little  surprised 
perhaps  that  her  charms  were  not  more 
esteemed ;  but  vanity  and  jealousy  were 
not  among  her  frailties,  and  if  Mr.  Edward 
had  spent  his  whole  time  at  Ponpon,  or 
with  the  Pecks,  she  would  not  have  been 
at  all  piqued  by  the  incivility.  She  was 
amused,  however,  by  the  frequent  refer- 
ence to  Comhill  in  Rutridge's  conversa- 
tions, and  surmised  more  than  was  appa- 
rent to  the  rest« 

"  Who  lives  at  Comhill  ?  "  she  asked 
one  day  of  his  sisters. 

*«The  Pecks— Major  Peck  and  his  fi^ 
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mflj,"  Hetty  said ;  ^^  Madame  Mdre  is  on  a 
fisit  there." 

"The  Pecks — ^I  don't  know  them;" 
Celeste  returned ;  "but  I  suppose  there  is 
a  Miss  Peck  whom  your  brother  finds 
interesting." 

"  Miss  Peck ! " — Hetty  cried,  looking  up 
from  a  book  with  a  rather  scornful  stress 
on  Amelia's  name.  "  If  he  goes  there  often, 
it  is  only  to  make  certain  of  Major  P.'s 
Tote,  you  may  be  sure."  And  Celeste 
smiled  and  yielded  the  point,  but  enter- 
tained her  own  opinion  of  the  affair,  none 
the  less. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ni  WHIOH,  AT  XJkST,  THKBR  18  ▲   ORAITD   PASBAQS  OF 
ASW,  AXO  AX  XXTRAOSDINAST  OCCTrKBXNOB  TAK18 

If  the  last  chapter  but  one  had  not  pre- 
pared the  mind  of  the  reflective  reader  for 
the  eTcnt,  common  observation  might  have 
led  him  to  conjecture  with  Twitty,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  rain  on 
a  fBte  day — especially  on  a  day  devoted 
to  amusements,  dancing  on  the  sward, 
dining  off  maroon  tables,  and  the  like,  in 
the  open  air.  But  because  the  correspond- 
cftt  of  the  Transcript  showed  prescience 
aboTe  the  other  parties  concerned,  there 
was  even  less  reason  for  the  spitcfiil  allu- 
sion to  that  circumstance  made  by  Miss 
Amelia  in  the  first  outbreak  of  disappoint- 
ment, when  a  short  inspection  of  out-of- 
window  appearances  left  hope  of  nothing 
better  than  a  cessation  of  the  drizzle  then 
and  there  obscuring  the  landscape. 

"  I  knew  how  that  fog  last  night  would 
end,"  she  said  lachrymosely ;  '^  f  might  as 
well  have  not  put  up  my  hair,  for  it  will 
all  oome  out  before  we  reach  the  house,  if 
we  are  able  to  go  at  all.  I  almost  believe 
that  stnpid  Mr.  Twitty  put  a  bad  mouth 
on  the  day."  "  Why,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mr.  Twitty  we  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do  m  this  very  case,"  Rosette 
answered,  in  better  temper ;  ^'  and  as  for 
jTOor  curls,  I'll  show  you  how  to  loop 
them  up.  I  think  you  will  look  better 
too  with  them  in  that  way,  than  hanging 
down  in  strings."  With  which  crumbs 
Miss  Amy  was  consoled,  and  a  scant  and 
rather  uncertain  glimpse  of  blue  sky  ap- 
pealing before  their  toilettes  were  com- 
pleted, they  tripped  down  to  breakfast  in 
fine  spirits,  and  assuming  to  themselves 
~-ea  many  other  young  ladies  were  doing 
in  the  parish — a  hon's  share  of  the  day's 
pleasure. 

The  Major,  of  course,  sufi^ted  nothmg ; 
he  was  the  most  unsuspicious  man  alive, 
apart  from  business  relations,  and  saw 
<mly  what  was  superficial.  But  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a  veteran 
like  Bfadame  Mdre  m^qffairee  de  aBuVy 


and  fit)m  the  very  nature  Hjkf  her  pursuits, 
skilled  in  the  wiles  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
more  youthful  of  Eve's  representatives, 
conjectured  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
schemes  meditated  by  the  Daphne  and 
Phillis  of  this  Bucolic.  It  would  be  easier 
to  say  what  Miss  Amy  did  not  conjecture 
than  what  she  did ;  her  castles  in  the  air 
were  always  rose-colored  by  a  rising  sun, 
and  most  of  her  landscapes  spanned  by  a 
bow  of  promise — Cupid's  bow.  If  Rut- 
ridge  had  been  the  most  fervent  of  lovers, 
and  Miss  Amelia  the  most  difficult  to  win 
of  her  sex,  the  touching  scenes  she  medi- 
tated, where  our  friend  should  fall  on 
one  knee  and  salute  her  graciously  ex- 
tended hand  —  or  in  rapturous  accents 
reveal  the  love  he  had  unavailingly 
concealed,  and  sue  for  encouragement — 
could  not  have  been  more  romantic  or 
more  gratifying  to  her  self-love.  Her 
sketches  of  this  kind  were  of  course  out 
of  all  character,  and  l)etter  suited  to  the 
era  of  paladins  and  passages-of-arms, 
than  the  time  being,  and  Mr.  Edward's 
characteristics — whose  closely  trimmed 
beard  became  him  better,  perhaps,  than 
would  a  fire-eating  moustache.  But  a 
young  lady  jiLst"  emerged  from  boarding- 
school,  where  a  prohibition  on  novel-read- 
ing amounts  to  dead-letter,  and  simple  by 
nature,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  for  form- 
ing the  most  erroneous  views  of  active 
life. 

The  reflections  of  Mademoiselle  were 
quite  of  another  cast  If  Mr.  Rutridge. 
really  loved  Amelia,  and  wished  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  indirectly,  as  her  friend 
seemed  disposed  to  believe,  she  could  not 
refuse  his  confidence,  and  indeed  would 
gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  hinting 
to  him  how  uncalled  for  were  his  fears. 
But  was  it  likely  such  a  purpose  existed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  imagination  of  her 
friend  1  and  then  she  recalled  with  deep- 
ened color,  the  modulated  voice  in  which 
our  hero  invariably  addressed  her,  and 
much  that  he  had  said  when  they  had 
chanced  to  be  momentarily  alone  during 
the  few  past  days. 

The  reflections  of  Rutridge  himself  dif- 
fered little  from  those  of  these  young 
ladies,  while  donning  his  mock  armor  in 
the  pavilion  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  knights;  and  also,  when  prancing 
down  the  lists  on  his  raven-black  barb,  in 
full  view  of  the  beauty  of  three  parishes, 
and  of  Mademoiselle  Bonair  in  particular. 
No  doubt,  he  thought  what  a  gallant 
figure  he  made,  and  worried  the  mouth  of 
his  mettlesome  horse  unnecessarily,  to 
make  it  appear  what  a  masterly  rider  he 
was,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  a  certain 
person  upon  him.  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other  cavaliers.    Properly  sp^ddng,  there 
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were  no  other  eyes  in  the  whole  assembly 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  special  note 
of  onr  hero's  style  of  costume,  since  its 
Tery  suggestion  was  to  be  found  in  the 
depth  of  his  devotion  to  Mdle.  Rosette ; 
his  surcoat  was  rose-colored,  which,  with 
rosettes  on  the  shoulders  alone,  came  near 
to  giving  the  name  in  dumb  show,  and 
his  shield,  borne  a  pace  behind  by  his 
squire,  was  adorned  with  a  play  upon 
words  Froissart  hunself  might  not  have 
despised  to  chronicle.  "  Le  Son  chevalier^ 
est  le  chevalier  debonnairj"  was  what 
the  motto  said,  and  Madame  read  it  with 
the  help  of  an.  eyeglass,  and  observed  the 
bit  of  pennon  depending  from  his  lance — 
as  like  Mademoiselle's  bonnet  ribbons  as 
money  and  perseverance  could  procure — 
with  a  very  grim  countenance,  and  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  contents  of  the  gilt 
of  the  Countess  her  aunt. 

Rutridge  having  no  opera-glass,  how- 
ever, or  having  eyes  for  no  one  but  the 
occupant  of  the  seat  next  to  Madamc's, 
remained  happily  ignorant  of  the  dissatis- 
faction apparent  in  that  lady's  demeanor, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicinc  with  such 
good  heart  and  purpose,  that  he  came  ofif 
second  best — that  is.  di^Iaced  the  ringj 
if  he  did  not  carry  it  quite  off— in  the 
first  course,  when  the  heralds  had  dropped 
their  wands,  and  cried,  "  Laissez-aller  !  " 
precisely  as  heralds  did  at  real  tourna- 
ments four  centuries  back.  And  Mademoi- 
selle was  delighted  of  course,  and  ap- 
plauded with  the  rest,  and  clapped  her 
nands  more  vehemently  at  Mr.  Edward's 
success  than  any  other's.  And  Miss  Amy 
and  herself  exchanged  glances  and  whis- 
pered rcmarksp  which  brought  all  the 
blonde's  blood  mto  the  region  of  her  face 
and  neck,  and  made  her  look  vcr^-  ani- 
mated and  smiling. 

"  No,  there  are  thirteen  of  them."  Twittv 
said,  overhearing  a  remark  of  Miss  Amy's, 
and  setting  her  right ;  ho  had  found,  after 
some  twenty  minutes'  search,  where  the 
Pecks  were  seated,  and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  back  of  their  bench. 
If  any  one  was  capable  of  affording  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  f6te,  it  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  Transcript,  who 
carried  a  little  book  and  pencil  in  his  vest 
pocket,  which  he  produced  at  intervals  to 
note  down  the  incidents  of  the  day.  Most 
of  us  read  his  narrative  when  it  appeared, 
and  having  once  been  written  about,  no- 
thing special  need  be  said  of  the  games 
here ;  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  time 
in  the  progress  of  this  drama  that  the  cap 
and.  bells  come  to  be  sported  in  public, 
and  the  exigency  of  the  plot  does  not  re- 
quire much  to  be  made  of  the  event 

"Here's  Mr.  Twittjr,"  Rosette  cried, 
looldngroimd  at  the  voice.    "Goodmom- 


ing,  Mr.  Twitty ;  I*m  suire  yon  can  teQ  ds 
all  we  wish  to  know ; "  and  Mr.  Angnstdi^ 
enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  ladies,  pre- 
sently instructed  thdm  in  all  the  nsages 
of  the  lists. 

**  That  is  the  Knight  of  Richland  yon- 
der, with  the  yellow  surcoat,"  Twit  said ; 
^*  and  the  one  next,  with  blue  and  silyer 
housings,  is  the  Knight  of  St.  James  Goose 
Creek ;  and  the  cavalier  looking  this  way, 
and  whom  no  doubt  you  recognize,  the 
Knight  of  Ponpon,"  meaning  our  hero: 
and  so  went  through  the  file,  as  they 
stood  drawn  up,  preparatory  to  the  finid 
trial  of  skiU.  There  were  knights  of 
parishes,  and  knights  of  estates,  and 
knights  with  fancy  titles  of  £heir  own  de- 
vising, and  there  was  a  great  show  of  tin 
and  tinsel,  and  abundance  of  costly  silks 
and  cmbroidenr  besides. 

"  And  who  is  Monsieur  on  the  beautiful 
white  horse,  almost  hidden  under  his  pfu> 
pie  trappings  ?  he  does  not  seem  to  take 
part  in  the  coursing,"  Mdle.  Bonair  said. 

"  No,  that  is  the  King-at-Arms,"  Au- 
gustus answered.  "Aint  the  housings 
splendid  ?  they  almost  sweep  the  ground ; 
and  holding  his  stirrup,  observe  in  Ori- 
ental costume,  his — his  Moor."  The  Moor 
was,  perhaps,  rather  blacker  in  the  face 
than  Moors  usually  are,  and  was  reco^ 
nizcd  by  the  Major,  notwithstanding  his 
,  striped  drawers  and  turban,  after  a  stare 
through  Madame's  glass.  "  B^  Greorge ! 
it's  the  Hautairs'  coachman.  William."  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  asked  Twit  "  li^" — 
with  one  of  his  oily  laughs — "  If  he'd  ever 
heard  before  of  a  Moor  named  William ! " 

But  now  all  eyes  were  attracted  to  the 
lists  by  the  usuiU  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
the  heralds  crying  ^^Laissez-aller;  "  theare 
was  a  great  deal  of  galloping  about,  and 
applauding,  and  excitement^  and  dost, 
after  which,  lo !  the  Knight  of  Ponpon 
was  declared  to  have  won  the  prize,  and 
the  right  of  selecting  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
The  Knight  of  Ponpon  rode  slowly  down 
the  lists,  with  erected  lance,  eyeing  the 
gallery,  and  causing  much  speculation  and 
palpitation  of  heart  among  the  fair  tenants 
of  the  seats — was  the  language  of  Twit's 
report ;  and  no  doubt  Viator  was  right  in 
his  conjecture,  for  our  hero,  although  not 
averse  to  the  society  of  Mademoiselles, 
was  not  one  of  those  universal  adorers 
called  ladies'  men ;  and  who  would  be 
queen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
not  easy  to  determine.  Miss  Amelia  Peck 
blushing  scarlet,  and  all  in  a  sweet  tremor, 
of  course  felt  confident  of  the  approaching 
honor;  Miss  Rosette  did  not  think  of 
herself  at  all,  and  Madame  took  snuff,  and 
lent  a  waiy  eye  to  what  was  going  on, 
and  kept  her  suspicions  to  herself.  It 
hiqppened   that   immediately  below  the 
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Pedu,  in  the  fixmt  row,  the  partx  from 
OjpraM  H&U  occupied  semts,  and  it  was 
hman  these  that  our  knight  faced  about, 
bentated  so  long  as  half  a  minute  perhaps, 
with  his  lance  point  quiverinfi;  in  air,  and 
bit  of  ribbon  of  Mademoiselle's  pattern 
flattering  from  it,  and  finally  saluted  some 
one  with  the  extremity,  while  numberless 
snowy  necks  were  stretched  to  distinguish 
who  the  fortunate  beauty  might  be. 

^  Why,  surely  he  does  not  intend  it  for 
me,"  Miss  Celeste  Earl  said,  looking  to- 
wards Hetty  with  surprise  in  her  face, 
and  feeling  a  great  inclination  to  laugh  at 
the  oddity  of  the  thing.  And  then  she 
colored  in  spite  of  herself  and  made  a 
graoefol  inclination,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
of  cheers,  and  might  have  obserred  that 
Mr.  Edward,  too,  appeared  greatly  dis- 
composed, and  was  biting  his  lip  in  a  way 
erindng  little  happiness  or  self-applause^ 
tf  her  attention  had  not  been  drawn  on 
by  the  gratulations  of  her  host  "Ned 
bas  an  eye  an  artist  might  be  proud  of. 
By  George !  the  fellow  might  have  looked 
the  country  over,  and  made  a  worse  choice," 
Ratridffe  senior  ejaculated,  highly  delight- ' 
ed,  and  leaning  over  to  address  Celeste. 
And  her  two  friends  echoed  the  sentiment, 
aad  seemed  equally  pleased,  especially 
MiBS  Hetty,  who  saw  in  the  choice  a  com- 
plete refutation,  as  she  thought,  of  the 
sonnise  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
doded. 

But  neither  the  Colonel,  nor  Miss  Hetty, 
nor  the  queen  of  beauty  elect  would  have 
experienced  half  the  pleasure  in  the  simple 
•et  performed  by  Mr.  Edward,  could  they 
have  known  how  it  was  brought  about ; 
ind  it  may  even  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether,  in  the  event  of  snch  knowledge. 
Kiss  Earl  would  have  shown  her  sense  of 
the  courtesy  in  any  other  way  than  by 
ta  indignant  glance ;  for,  if  it  is  not  a  very 
Christian  feeling^  it  is  a  very  human  one, 
to  wish  to  play  second  fiddle  to  nobody. 

Madame  Mire  had  not  slept  at  her  post 
u  has  been  just  hinted,  and  saw  where 
the  lance  would  be  likely  to  point  but  for 
her  intervention.  So  Madame,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  our  hero  wheeled 
his  horse  in  front  of  their  position,  pro- 
Ibssed  hera^  suddenly  overcome  by  the 
beat,  and  bade  Rosette,  in  French,  search 
for  her  scent-bottle,  "which  must  have 
slipped  out  of  her  pocket,"  she  said,  "  un- 
der the  benches ; "  and  while  Ma'mselle 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  that  duty,  assisted 
by  Twitty,  Rutridge  was  sitting,  baffled 
and  blushing,  and  gnawing  his  lip,  below ; 
and,  fiirious  at  the  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  casting  his  eyes  a  little  lower, 
where  sat  his  sister's  guest,  conferred  on 
her,  out  of  necessity  and  indifference,  the 
honor  intended  for  Miss  Bonau*. 

TOL.  nw— 4 


"  And  only  to  think,"  Amelia's  manuna 
exclaimed,  on  their  way  home  in  one  oL 
the  carriages.  "Mely's  so  fond  of  you, 
Mrs.  Mdrc,  stie  could  hardly  keep  from 
crying  when  you  felt  overcome." 
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CUAPTEB  VIIL 

m  WBICR  1BK  BATTLE  ^BSOIMS,  AM)  THS  BtOKX  OAIM* 

IK  IRTBBE8T. 

The  day  had  been  showery  and  bright 
by  turns  at  the  Oaks ;  not  enough  of  the 
first  to  dampen  the  spirits  or  finery  of 
either  actors  or  spectators,  but  sufficient- 
ly wanting  in  sunshine  to  leave  the  sward 
unfit  for  the  proposed  fiSte  champ6tre« 
To  C3rpress  Hall,  therefore,  as  the  nearest 
and  most  commodious  mansion,  the  sup- 

Elies  were  reconveyed,  and  the  lamps 
ung  among  the  trim  groves  of  cedar  and 
orange,  and  interspersed  through  the 
shrubbery  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
wherever  the  gravel  walks  allowed  pro- 
menading. The  old-fashioned  rooms  look- 
ed their  best  with  fresh  bouauets  in  the 
vases,  the  holland  covers  off  the  drawing- 
room  furniture,  and  the  great  chandelier 
— lighted  only  on  state  occasions — re- 
splendent with  wax  tapers  and  visible 
from  the  carriage  drive  in  front  Even 
Madame,  who  had  seen  the  Bourbons  and 
Paris,  admired  the  effect,  while  descending 
from  the  Peck  equipage,  supported  by  the 
heir  of  the  Manor. 

'•  Eh  bien^  Monsieur,  we  are  all  here," 
Madame  then  said,  '^except  Bijou  and 
Amelia's  mamma,  who  staid  behind  to  al- 
low the  major  to  gallant  me,  I  believe." 

^*Mrs.  P.'s  at  home  with  a  headache 
from  eating  too  much  cake  at  the  toona- 
ment  this  morning,"  the  plain-spoken  Major 
said,  emerging  in  his  turn  from  the  interi- 
or. Mademoiselle  followed,  and  lastly 
Miss  Peck,  to  whom  Rutridge,  helping  her 
out  was  forced  to  offer  his  arm ;  and  the 
Major  having  tucked  that  of  the  little 
brunette  jocularly  under  his,  our  hero 
begged  to  escort  the  elder  French  lady, 
who  however  declined  the  honor,  and  fell 
back  on  her  accredited  beau. 

'•  Pas  si  b6te,  Monsieur,^'*  she  exclaim- 
ed, courtesying,  "when  young  folks  pet 
together  I  know  very  well  who's  de  trop.'- 
a  speech  which  sent  blonde  Amelia  blusli- 
ing  up  the  steps,  and  our  hero,  who  per- 
ceived Madame's  policy  in  the  measure, 
too  provoked  to  exert  himself  to  be  agree- 
able. That  made  httle  difference  to  his 
partner,  however,  who  having  had  her  cry 
out  in  the  morning,  and  found  time  to  sup- 
pose some  sufficient  reason  for  the  Knight 
of  Ponpon's  choice,  now  hung  upon  his 
arm  and  listened  to  what  words  were  gra- 
ciously allowed  to  escape  his  lips,  with 
rapt  delight ;  and  so  siniliQg  ana  happy 
did  she  appear,  and  colored  so  often,  and 
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bashfully  smelt  at  her  bouquet  so  much, 
that  even  Mr.  Edward,  who  had  ejrea  for 
only  Mademoiselle,  and  was  withal  a 
mo()e.st  enough  young  fellow,  began  to 
c>^njccturc  the  truth,  and  to  feel  at  first 
wonder  and  then  vexation,  and  finally 
honest  pity  for  his  friend  Twitty,  and  for 
the  inexperienced  simpleton  on  his  arm. 

"  Confound  it ! "  he  thought,  glancing  at 
Miss  Amy,  "  I  don't  recollect  the  least 
thing  since  our  aoquaintance  began  which 
might  warrant  such  a  construction ;  why, 
if  I  have  not  positively  avoided  her,  I've 
done  pretty  much  the  same,  in  showing 
decid^  liking  for  Miss  Bonair's  society. 
This  unlucky  mistake  she  has  fallen  into 
though,  mustn't  continue,  or  I'll  be  pre- 
sently stigmatized  as  a  monster  by  all  the 
females  of  the  parish,  and  Miss  Peck  con- 
doled with  and  canonized.  If  the  poor 
girl  proves  to  be  really  in  love,  I  must 
find  some  way  of  undeceiving  her  as  gen- 
tly as  I  may.  I  cannot  help  pitying  her 
too,  in  spite  of  her  silliness,  for  I  know 
how  I  should  feel  to  find  Rosette — but 
no.  that's  too  unlikely  to  suppose." 

It  was  probably  tnis  reflection,  which 
he  drove  from  his  thoughts,  though,  or  as 
likely,  the  S3rmpathy  of  a  generous  dispo- 
Kition  with  unavoidable  misfortune — ^mis- 
fortune, understand,  to  be  incurred  at  his 
fiat ;  Jack  Ketch  shaking  hands  amica- 
bly with  the  prisoner,  before  drawing  the 
holt !  which  lent  unusual  modulation  to 
the  voice  of  our  friend  in  his  further  smaU** 
talk  with  Miss  Amelia.  And,  alas !  that 
young  lady,  unaware  of  the  treacherotis 
ground  she  was  treading  gayly,  became 
more  blindly  enamored,  and  less  solicitous 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  evexy  moment ; 
not  that  she  did  any  thing  in  the  least  out- 
iiigeous. — ogled  Rutridge,  or  even  fm^ 
tively  squeezed  his  hand, — ^but  there  are 
so  many  ways,  more  imperative  than  op- 
tional with  simple  people,  of  displaying 
tender  regard,  that  our  hero  began  to  feel 
disturbed.  "  There's  Twitty,  Miss  Peck," 
he  meditated  exclaiming,  "  dying  for  you 
and  cruelly  treated,  I  must  say.  And — 
let  me  break  it  as  humanely  as  circum- 
stances permit — I  can't  love  you,  indeed  I 
could  not,  even  if  my  whole  heart  were 
not  occupied  by  our  sweet  friend  yonder 
— sliall  I  run  and  bring  you  a  glass  of 
water  I "  But  as  he  put  nothing  of  this 
«ort  into  language,  nor  even  uttered  aloud 
his  wish  that  the  confounded  quadrille 
was  over,  Miss  Amelia  construed  his 
absence  aed  silence  into  evidences  of  grow- 
ing passion,  And  pictured  our  hero — shall 
we  say  it  ?— only  awaiting  a  fitting  op- 
portunity to  fiill  on  his  knees  and  pro- 
pose wida  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
romantic  firotestationg. 

While  this  by-j»lay  was  in  progress 


various  events  of  more  or  less  importance 
to  the  unity  of  this  book,  were  tranapiring 
in  different  parts  of  iht  room.     Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  had  been  met  on  their 
entrance  by  Miss  Rutridge,  and  welcomed 
with  the  ease  and  absence  of  any  thing 
like  hauteur,  natural  to  a  vrell-bred  wo- 
man.   Madame  was  grandly  affable — ^her 
interview  with  the  fether  of  our  bero^ 
hunself,  as  we  know,  an  old  school  gen- 
tleman distinguished  in  his  day  for  nl- 
lantry,  was  worth  a  ride  from  Comhifilo 
Cypress  Hall  to  witness ;  and  whether  it 
was  that  the  old-time  elaborate  graces  of  did 
French  lady,  recalled  incidents  long  pass- 
ed, and  people  whose  tombstone  pane- 
g3rrics  began  to  wax  mouldy  and  hard  to 
read,  or  that  supposing  Madame  by  note 
and  position  less  entitled  to  consideration 
than  others  in  the  rooms,  the  urbane  host 
chose  to  show  most  attention  where  less 
would  have  sufficed — and  that  as  much 
out  of  jealous  regard,  be  it  noted,  for  the 
self-respect  of  every  guest  who  sat  or  eat 
•  in  his  house,  as  fh)m  the  right  royal  oon- 
\  victk>n  that '  a  Rutridge,  sir,  may  talk  to 
•}»whom  he  pleases,  by  George !  and  the 
vian,  sir,  whoever  he  be,  becomes  lifted  to 
Vny  social  level  pending  that  interview' — 
c(»^n  it  is  that  Madame  Mdre  was  won- 
'!derfully  won  on  by  the  oonversatkm  and 
.  compliments  of  the  lineal  representatirs 
y  of  the  Governor,  and  smirked  and  oom- 
',  plimented  in  turn ',  and  when  left  enthron- 
ed upon  the  sofa,  heaved  a  sigh  of  unu- 
sual volume  and  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  mu- 
sing. 

Yet  Madame  was  not  in  love  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor — widower  though  he 
was ; — her  hey-day  of  life  had  gone  by 
for  ever,  and  when  she  aghed  her  glanos 
rested  not  upon  her  host  but  upon  Ro- 
sette and  her  constant  Edward  who  had 
but  that  moment  escaped  from  the  senti- 
mental blonde,  and  with  a  bright  foee, 
was  in  the  act  of  offering  Mademoiselle  a 
fiower  from  the  vase  at  her  elbow.  The 
fingers  of  the  young  people  came  into 
momentary  contact,  and  if  the  back  of 
Mademoiselle's  head  were  only  distin- 
guishable, the  change  in  position  of  that 
showed  that  her  eyes  were  instantly  raisc<l 
to  Rutridge's  and  as  quic]|j||r  dropped. 
But  our  hero's  countenance  was  open  to 
observation  and  easily  read,  and  had  it 
been  the  book  this  figure  likens  it  to, 
would  no  doubt  have  contained  nothing 
but  love  verses ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  subdued  fire  in  the  eyes,  the  ear- 
nestness, the  slight  quivering  about  the 
comers  of  the  handsome  enough  mouth, 
in  saying  some  trifiing  compliment,  per^ 
haps.  Madame  noti^  and  recoj;nuEed 
every  thing,  rubbed  her  nose  impatiently, 
sighed,  averted  her  glance,  and  considered 
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jvlitt  a  nobleman  in  depoHmeot.  wliat » 
one  old  eentlenum  the  senior  of  tne  house 
appeftre<^  And  how  the  miuor  part  of  his 
estate — a  German  prindpalitj  in  extent 
would  bXL  to  the  portion  of  his  son  and 
heir,  now  conducting  Mile.  Rosette  to  the 
oi^K>site  room,  ostensibly  to  turn  over  to- 
other the  proof-pl&tes  of  Audubon  lying 
m  their  appropriate  rack. 

"  I  wish"  —  Madame  said  to  herself— 
and  felt  for  her  snuffbox,  which  she  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  leave  in  her  drawer 
at  home.  The  search  distracted  her 
tiioughts,  or  she  chose  to  leave  the  aspi- 
ratioB  nnfinished  even  in  the  privacy  of 
her  breast ;  for  she  briskly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  lady  wearing  a  lam 
comb  and  scant  front  hair,  on  the  neigh- 
boring ottoman. 

Were  the  pair  over  the  portfolio  in  the 
comer  really  admiring  the  pluma^  of  the 
birds  and  their  life-likeness  ?  Miss  Amy 
would  have  sighed  tenderly  as  often  as 
die  saw  the  likeness  of  a  dove.  Rutridge 
Sttd,  "  I  wish  very  much  to  show  3rou  how 
pretty  a  summer-house  my  sisters  have 
ui  the  shrubbery — when  the  gravel  dries. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?" 

«  What  a  funny  Irttle  bird !  "  said  Ma- 
demoiaeUe.  ^'  I  wish  I  had  one  of  the 
kind  to  perch  on  my  finger  like  my  cana- 
ry. Yes^  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
tte  sommer-house ;  is  it  like  a  ruin  ?  " 

"^  Kb— more  American  than  that.  It's 
t  raatlc  shed  completely  overrun  with 
roses.  They  are  all  in  bloom  now — that's 
why  I  wish  you  to  see  them." 

"  tk  that  why— really  and  truly  ?"  Ro- 
sette mused,  but  she  said  only  *^0h!" 
softly,  and  dirooped  her  pretty  head  more 
orer  the  drawings. 

^  Hademoiselle  " — onr  hero  resumed 
after  a  little  pause  filled  by  observation  of 
the  sketches.  "  you  are  so  intimate  with 
MisB  Pedc,  I  suppose  ^u  can  toll  better 
ftan  any  one.  My  fiiend  Twitty  there,  is 
the  most  desperately  enamored  man  lever 
saw — ^I  believe  the  poor  fellow  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  gain  his  end — 
he  certainly  would  write  any  number  of 
poems.  Do  you  think  he  hius  the  shadow 
ofachano|l" 

"  The  shHow  of  a  chance  ?  "  Mademoi- 
selle murmured,  looking  up  with  surprise 
and  down  again  with  a  slight  increase  of 
color. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  is  there  much  likelihood 
of  his  suit  with  Miss  Peck  prospering  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  I  am  afraid  ^ — the  brunette 
returned  without  any  hesitation,  but  with 
ha  face  still  bmt  over  the  porfolio.  ^^  Per- 
YaspB  none,"  she  added, ''  at  all  events  not 


^  ^Rien  Pm  yery  sony  for  him  " — ^was 
the  Tesponao ;  aoni  thera  wis  a  vague  me- 


lancholy— a  melancholy  of  srmpathy— fti 
his  voice  that  touched  tl]»  littk  Frera 
heart  near  him. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  she  said  almoiit 
tremulously — "  would  you  feel  no  incllna- 
tk>n  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Twitty  for  failure  ? 
People  laugh  always  at  the  unsucceasfhl, 
you  know — especially  in  affairs  of  this 
sort." 

"I  know  "—Edward  replied— "and  1 
might — ^yes,  I  might  show  as  little  ceo- 
oem  perhaps,  if  "—-but  somebody  approach- 
ed here,  witti  a  polite  bow  and  smile — 
"  Will  Miss  Bonair/'  he  said,  "  honor  ma 
this  dance  ?  Miss  Bonair  gave  a  half  pro- 
mise, my  dear  fbllow,  whioi  must  excuse 
the  intrusion." 

"Oh  certainly" — our  hero  returned 
with  h3rpocriticaI  good  humor,  for  he  was 
wishing  the  speaker  in  Guinea ;  and  Miss 
Bonair  finding  no  excuse  at  hand  for  de- 
clining— had  there  been,  out  of  complin 
cence  to  our  fKend,  we  may  suppose  she 
would  have  given  his  company  the  pre- 
ference, independent  of  a  little  anxiety  to 
hear  him  out — ^rose  horn  before  the  port- 
folio and  accepting  the  arm  of  her  partner 
elect,  was  led  away  to  make  a  fourth 
couple  in  the  next  room.  Rutridge  ob- 
served the  unaffected  case  of  the  accept- 
ance, even  the  manner  in  which  she  t<K>k 
her  perfumed  handkerchief  with  the  flower 
he  had  given  her  from  the  adjacent  table, 
in  goin^,  and  the  prettmess  of  the  dimi- 
nutive hand,  and  how  neatly  gloved  it  was, 
resting  on  his  rival's  arm ;  fi*om  which  ob- 

fccts  his  ejres  wandered  to  the  quasi  rival 
limself— rather  cynically,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. "What  a  conmundcd  coxoomb 
Joynes  has  become! — he  has  as  manv 
graces  as  a  mcrry-andrew,"  was  his  criti- 
cism, althou^  poor  Joynes  was  only  giv- 
ing Mademoiselle  a  carnation  to  keep  the 
one  she  had  in  countenance,  and  present- 
ed it  with  not  one-half  the  grimaces  that 
had  accompanied  the  first. 

Mr.  Edward  not  only  allowed  Made- 
moiselle to  be  taken  from  him.  but  failed 
to  provide  himself  with  any  otner  partner 
until  the  quadrilles  were  complete.  "  Hey 
— not  dancing  ? — a  young  fellow  like  you 
ought  to  be  up  in  every  figure  "  the  Ifar 
jor  encountered  him  with,  while  skirting 
the  circumference  of  a  set,  which  of  the 
four  occupying  the  floor,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  mention. 

"  I  was  chatting  pleasantly  and  neglect- 
ed making  a  choice,"  Rutridge  answered 
smiling. 

"  Aha !  and  somebody  stepped  up  and 
asked  her  to  dance,"  quoth  the  Mi^$<nr. 
rubbing  his  palms  briskly.  "  Me  and  my 
firiend  here  wouldn't  have  been  cut  out  vn^ 
that  style  in  our  day.  Dcuoe  take  it !  Pll 
be  bound,  sir,  you  mig^t  recall  your  ex- 
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perieooes  with  much  profit  to  thii  youi^ 
gentleman.'* 

^  Ned  has  a  fimcy  for  doing  as  he  likea 
generally — he  was  a  spoilt  hoj  bdfore  he 
wore  trowsers,"  was  the  easy  enough  an^- 
swer  of '  his  Iriend,'  who  being  notorious- 
ly hot  and  testy,  might  have  astonished 
tne  worthy  merchant  elsewhere  than  at 
Cypress  Hall,  by  giying  him  to  understand 
what  bethought  of  his  familiarity. 

"  Monsieur  will  find  a  yacant  seat  here 
if  he  is  in  search  of  one,"  was  spoken  be- 
hind him  a  little  farther  on ;  and  our  hero 
accordingly  sat  down  by  Madame.  "  It's 
better  to  be  next  her  than  opposite — she 
uses  her  eyes  to  too  much  purpose,"  Rut- 
ridge  reflected,  making  the  best  of  the 
capture,  "and  I  belieyo  I'd  rather  be 
where  I  can  see  the  sweet  fiu»  yonder 
than  on  the  other  side,  if  nearer." 

^  Monsieur  is  absent,"  Madame  uttered 
pleasantly,  "  what  accident  can  haye  left 
nim  hors  au  comJbeU  ?  "  and  Rutridge  ex- 

eined ;  while  conyersing  with  the  young 
y  a  friend  claimed  her  hand — too  late 
to  look  elsewhere  and  so  forth. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Twitty  is  quite  a  Reynard — 
but  you  should  not  grudge  him  his  tri- 
umph, for  see  how  he  enjoys  himself 
there." 

Mr.  Edward  glanced  at  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Transcript,  who  was  making  ex- 
tensiye  use  of  his  lower  limbs  at  the  mo- 
ment, flourishing  up  this  way  and  down 
that  with  an  endeayor  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned in  front  of  three  vis-d^is,  of  whom 
Miss  Amelia  was  one.  "  I  haye  not  been 
near  Miss  Peck  for  half  an  hour  at  least," 
he  answered  with  a  half  laugh.  Madame 
laughed  too.  "  MafoL  no,"  she  said,  "  I 
know  that  yery  well,  I  sent  Mr.  Joynes 
myself  to  look  after  Rosette.  Dancing  is 
a  healthy  exercise  for  young  people." 

What  irreverent  epithet  our  hero  men- 
tally coupled  with  Madame  thereupon,  need 
not  be  mentioned  here,  although  Madame 
herself  being  a  shrewd  obseryer  may  have 
guessed  pretty  near  the  truth ;  he  merely 
replied — something  more  dryly  than  his 
wont  perhaps — referring  to  the  last  re- 
mark. "  Pm  glad  you  think  so,  Madame, 
for  Mademoiselle  promised  just  now  to 
danoe  with  me  the  two  next  sets,  by  way 
of  recompense  for  this." 

"  Quelle  aamiise^^  the  old  Frenchwo- 
man rejoined  with  a  shrug  which  had 
more  impatience  in  it  than  was  usual  with 
her,  perhaps ;  and  shocked  the  Major  who 
had  possessed  himself  of  an  empty  chair 
on  her  right,  by  a  running  fire  of  sarcasm 
aimed  at  the  company  at  krgc ;  they  were 
all  grandees  to  old  Peck. 

"  Confound  her  tongue !  '*  the  loyer  se- 
cretly ejaculated,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  dismal  face.    '^  She  manages  to  put 


jooe  out  of  humor  with  myself  ff  I  listen  to 
but  six  words.  I  can't  account  for  iC 
And  then  the  detestable  way  she  has  of 
hinting  her  disapproyal  of  my  attentions 
to  her  ward — as  if  I  cared  astraw  for  her 
good  will  I'd  rather  possess  it,  to  be 
sure.  I  belieye  I  would  haye  liked  her 
yery  well,  but  for  her  intermeddling — and 
would  have  taken  some  pains  to  secure 
her  consent;  but  does  she  suppose  my 
inclination  is  to  be  entirely  controlled  by 
hers  ?  I  can't  endure  this  anxiety  longer, 
that's  certain ;  and,  by  Joye !  althou^  it's 
in  my  own  house — or  my  fitther's,  which 
is  much  the  same — I  must  learn  if  Ma- 
dame's  innuendoes  point  to  any  thing,  or 
are  entirely  superfluous^  and  leaye  me  free 
to  push  my  suit" 

With  these  words  our  hero,  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  happy  temperament,  dismiss- 
ed the  cloud  from  his  brow  and  heart ; 
but  another  reason  may  be  assigned  for 
the  brightening  of  his  countenance,  name- 
ly, that  a  certiun  piquant  little  figure  was 
just  then  chassezin^  before  him,  and  look- 
ed at  him — a  brief  mstant,  no  more — ^with 
the  same  pathos  in  the  eyes  he  had  no- 
ticed the  day  preceding.  "She  is  observing 
me,  at  least,"  was  his  construction ;  "  it  was 
no  accidental  glance.  Perhi4)8  she  did  not 
think  to  encounter  mine  so  abruptly,  but 
there  was  surely  meaning  of  some  kind  in 
the  look,  independent  of  that.  I  wish  I 
could  read  her  mind,"  he  thought,  follow- 
ing the  receding  fiiiry  with  wJstfhl  eyes ; 
and  blushed  fi^m  pleasure  noticing  only 
his  flower  in  her  hand — she  was  smiling 
at  the  moment,  and  Joynes  seemed  Inak- 
ing  some  remark.  First,  Mademovselle 
laughed,  and  looked  about  apparently  for 
its  mate— then  shook  her  head,  and  pulled 
out  a  petal — it  was  like  pulling  at  his 
heart-strings !  Then  she  assented  to 
something,  and  gave  the  unlucky  flower 
to  Joynes — ^yes,  absolutely  presented  it 
with  a  little  courtesy  to  that  confounded 
coxcomb,  Jo3mes,  and  poor  Edward  groan- 
ed in  heart;  but  presently  Joynes  re- 
turned it,  and  she  secured  the  treasure 
under  her  brooch,  and  our  hero  could  have 
shaken  hands  with  her  partner,  who  was 
a  deucedly  gentlemanly  fellow  there- 
upon ;  moreover,  he  felt  incliAfft  to  laugh 
at  himself  for  being  so  moved  by  a  triflmg 
circumstance  the  moment  before,  and  was 
in  high  spirits  altogether.  And  then  the 
fiddler  in  chief  gave  a  final  scrape  of  his 
bow  and  the  quadrille  sets  dissolved,  and 
a  voice  at  Rosette's  elbow  murmured, 
^*  Would  Mademoiselle  like  to  look  through 
the  rest  of  the  portfolio  ?  "  and  that  gen- 
tlemanly fellow  Joynes  surrendered  his 
charge  accordingly. 

But  whatever  inclination  Mademoiselle 
may  have  had  to  return  to  the  drawings 
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and  intermpted  topiiB,  the  Fates  opposed 
m  the  person  of  the  lora  of  the  Manor  who 
at  this  jonctore  made  an  agreeable  pro- 
posal to  the  company  there  assembled — 
namelj,  that  thej  should  cany  out  the 
original  plan  of  the  f)Ste  champ^tre  by 
supping  m  the  open  air.  The  sun  shone 
long  enough  to  make  the  gravel  in  the 
shrubbery  as  dry  as  the  carpet,  under  the 
trees.  ^By  George !  he  liked  a  frolic  him-' 
adf  sometimes,  and  he  was  for  having  the 
maroon  tables  his  carpenters  had  pre- 
pared fbr  the  Oaks,  set  out  of  doors,  and 
eveiy  one  lending  a  hand  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  board,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fite 
champ^tre  from  the  beginning  " — the  fine 
old  gentleman  said,  and  every  body  was 
of  course  delighted. 

"  Pd  like  to  take  command  of  the  re- 
cruits myself^"  their  host  answered  a  sug- 
pstion  to  that  effect,  "  but  I'm  not  act- 
ive enough.  There's  Mr.  Edward  jr., 
though,  who  knows  where  every  thing's 
to-be  eot,  and  may  be  made  generaUy 
useful.''  So  Mr.  Edward  jr.  was  soon  on 
active  duty,  and  except  tnat  he  refresh- 
ed his  eyes  finom  time  to  time,  while  in- 
specting wine,  and  seeing  to  the  unpack- 
iof  of  the  baskets  brought  from  the  Oaks, 
with  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle,  on  her 
knees  with  other  damsels,  upon  a  square 
of  carpet  spread  in  a  by-path,  compos- 
ing wreaths  and  bouquets  from  a  heap 
of  fresh  flowers  in  the  midst,  he  might 
is  well  have  been,  as  until  lately  he  was, 
divided  from  his  angel  by  a  wall  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

Does  any  one  suppose  all  the  wiles 
and  manoeuvrings  of  Madame  could  avail 
in  keeping  those  two  young  people  apart 
when  the  arrangements  were  completed 
and  all  taking  their  places  at  the  table  ? 
Every  body  knows  whom  the  gods  wish 
to  destroy  they  first  affect  with  blind- 
ness; and  our  friend's  passion  had  so 
grown  and  spread  abrotid  in  his  breast 
oy  this  time,  that  the  shadow  of  it  in 
some  measure  darkened  his  discretion,  and 
nve  occasion  to  Rosette's  mamma,  more 
Sian  once,  to  feel  scandalized  by  his  devo- 
tion. His  senior  also  commented  after 
this  manner :  "I  hope  that  boy  of  mine 
won't  caaK  his  flirtation  too  far  with  the 
little  acfflk,  or  whatever  she  is.  By 
George !  I  must  warn  the  fellow  after  sup- 
per to  take  care  or  she'll  be  in  love  with 
oim,  and  then  there's  only  one  course 
open  to  a  gentleman — if  he's  a  duke  he 
must  marry  her,  or  forfeit  his  self-es- 
teem." 

And  Miss  Hetty,  whose  position  at  ta- 
ble enabled  her  to  observe  what  passed, 
which  Miss  Harriet's,  luckily,  did  not, 
entertained  a  like  opinion,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  oflfer  a  little  kindly  advice  to  her 


brother.  ''I  know  yoadont  mean  any 
thmg  serious,"  she  said,  "but  don't  too, 
think  you  had  better  not  make  sudb  a^ 
show  of  being  devoted  to  Mademoiselle? 
You're  not  a  handsome  fellow,  Ned  (sis- 
ters are  9o  candid),  but  we  love  you,  and* 
somebody  else  might  be  led  to,  and  you 
would  be  sorry  indeed  if  that  were  the 
end  of  your  flirtation,  I'm  sure." 

«  Would  I  ?  "  Mr.  Edward  responded 
with  a  short  laugh,  who  was  both  flat- 
tered and  vexed  by  the  speech;  "you 
i^uld  know  better  than  to  suppose  me 
such  a  flirt  as  all  that,  Hetty.  1  thought 
you  were  pleased  with  Mademoiselle  7  " 
"  So  I  am — I  think  her  a  very  amiabla 
well-behaved,  little  French  girl." 

**  Hem !"  uttered  our  lover,  "  I'd  like  to 
know  why."  But  Hetty  cut  short  his 
grumblimg— "  Poh,  don't  ask  stupid  ques- 
tions, now,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  wait  till 
these  people  go.  Do  go,  now,  and  offer 
your  arm  to  that  disconsolate  Miss  Peck 
standing  alone  there." 

"  Why,  I've  talked  with  her  two  mor- 
tal hours,  already ! "  poor  Rutridge  cried. 
But  he  went,  nevertheless,  and  Amelia's 
face  was  all  blushes  and  smiles  as  they 
turned  down  one  of  the  lanes  between 
walls  of  trimly  cut  oUves.  But  alas  for 
the  woe-begono  countenance  which  emerg- 
ed from  the  same  green  archway,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later!  it  was 
not  a  triumphal  arch  she  passed  under 
now,  but  sub  hastas:  and  Twitty's  arm 
it  was  she  leaned  on,  although  Mr.  Ed- 
ward walked  at  her  side. 

What  had  occurred  meantime?  Had 
her  gay  Lothario  spoken  with  pointed- 
ness  and  tact  enough  to  convince  her  of 
the  folly  of  relying  on  his  affection,  and 
yet  leave  no  opening  for  recrimination 
or  blame  to  any  soul  but  herself? 
Had  her  life's  young  dream  been  dissipated 
like  a  whiff*  of  morning  mist?  Who 
can  tell :  the  hedge  bordering  the  walk 
was  dense  enough  to  retain  a  whisper, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  guests  were 
rambling  elsewhere  through  the  extensive 
grounds.  Moreover,  if  the  above  be  the 
true  explanation,  shame  alone  would  ev- 
er after  restrain  any  inclination  to  divulge 
it,  on  the  part  of  Miss  P. ;  and  Rutridge 
seldom  talked  of  his  experiences  with  the 


Twitty  knew  most  about  this  presumed 
episode,  or  improvised  tragic  scene  in  the 
drama  of  life ;  if  he  had  not  been  be- 
hind the  scenes,  he  had  lifted  one  corner 
of  the  drop-curtain,  whkh  refuses  to  rise 
on  the  rest  of  our  audience.  When  Rut- 
ridge, at  his  sister's  dictation,  offered  his 
arm  and  society,  Twitty  had  gone  in  search 
of  Amelia's  scart  and  made  his  appear- 
ance after  a  protracted  search  for  the  own- 
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er,  with  it  in  liis  hsnd.  HiM  PedL  wm 
igifi^ed and  Rntridge  c^um;  ewm  Twit 
tfcmkl  peroeiye  tbAt  nraeh,  and  pat  his 
own  construction  en  it 

^  He's  been  oflbrine  himself  to  her  and 
has  been  jilted.'*  he  thongfat,  with  an  odd, 
mixture  of  jealousy^  wonder,  and  delight. 
Bat  the  last  sensation  prevailing,  he  was 
exceedingly  chattj  and  agreeable,  and 
had  the  field  all  to  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  thdr  walk,  which  termina- 
ted at  the  central  plat  of  sward  occupied 
br  Uie  tables,  where  onr  hero  ezeused 
faunaelf.  *'Ihr  JovefhesaidwithahagB 
sense  of  relief  when  fairiv  ofl^  "I  wouldnH 

S\  through  sudi  an  ordeal  again  for  all 
e  old  grocer  is  worth.  It  was  adeooed 
delicate  piece  of  diplomacy,  and  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  got  through  with  credit 
I  feel  equal  to  inditing  a  protocol,  or  out- 
manoeuvring Madame  heraelfl'' 

Madame,  meantime,  having  taken  due 
note  of  Mr.  Edward's  exodus  with  Ame- 
lia, and  having  seen  her  Rosette  in  com- 
pany of  other  beanless  young  ladies,  saun- 
tering through  the  menhouse,  had  dis- 
miss^ her  cares,  and  given  heraelf  up  to 
gossip  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  pat- 
roness. But  the  party  of  whom  Made- 
moiselle was  one,  md  not  long  remain  uni- 
ted ;  one  or  two  rambled  away  in  linked 
sweetness,  talking  secrets,  of  course ;  one 
or  two  botanized  or  climbed  among  the 
exotics ;  and  Mademoiselle  stole  out  alone, 
attracted  by  the  prettiness  of  a  little  lake 
or  pond  near  by,  and  skirting  it,  in  time 
came  to  a  rustic  arbor,  very  secluded,  very 
oool,  and  very  like  tne  description  given 
of  it  by  our  hero. 

That  enamored  young  gentleman  him- 
self appeared  almost  inmiediately,  to  con- 
firm her  conjecture ;  he  had  caught  sight 
of  the  white  muslin  skirt,  and  recognized 
ttie  airy  little  figure,  at  I  know  not  what 
incredible  distance.  ^^  Isn't  it  a  pretty 
place?"  he  said,  ''and  are  not  these 
roses  and  honeysuckles  delightful,  Made- 
moiselle ?  " 

They  certainly  were,  to  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  summer-house,  sweeter,  it 
mij^ht  be,  than  he  had  ever  known  roses 
before ;  as  odoriferous  as  he  had  always 
fancied  them  bordering  the  walks  in  Ma- 
dame]s  grounds  fhsquented  by  his  Rosette. 
Love  is  such  a  magician  !  Which  of  us  has 
quite  forgotten  the  days  when  we  went 
prpsying,  and  who  our  Rosette  was.  and 
how  she  looked  in  that  cottage  bonnet  and 
iwnk  dress,  emulating  her  blushes.  Per- 
haps, as  we  glance  back,  we  even  marvel 
how  such  rare  devotion  came  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  insipid  and  now,  alas !  fxts- 
tie  wearer  of  the  pink  dress  of  former 
davs,  still  occupying  the  pew  under  the 
pherj  to  which  we  repaired  with  such 


Christian  regularity  on  Sundays.  Or  we 
have  our  helpmate,  who  writes  up  onr  ac- 
counts, or  copies  our  fifSS.^  or  sympathi- 
les  in  our  trouUes,  or  m  any  or  all 
ways,  performs  the  part  of  an  exemplary 
wire,  and  is  loved  as  she  deserves  to  be — 
better  and  more  fitithfUly,  perhaps,  than 
our  boyish  sweetheart ;  but  it  may  dianoe 
in  pleasant  spring  weather  that  the  heart 
travds  back  a  gnat  way,  and  we  recall 
the  chann  of  that  extravagant  first  Iovcl 
and  smell  the  very  fragrance  of  the  wHa 
flowers — ^it  seemed  to  be  evolved  from 
her  imik  dress,  we  well  remember ! — as  we 
used  to  do.  Happy  he,  who  has  need  re- 
member no  further  than  the  comnanion 
watching  his  countenance  with  fond  eyeS) 
and  smilingly  conteraus  if  he  muse  of  a 
pink  dress  evolving  sweets,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  hers ;  from  whom  there  is  no- 
thing to  hide — not  even  the  canonised 
sweethearts  he  loved,  three  at  a  time,  in 
schooldays,  for  she  knows  a  month  was 
an  age  for  constancy  with  him  then,  and 
he  has  been  constant  to  her — she  has  to 
count  on  her  fingers  how  many  years ! 

Mademoiselle  thought  they  were  cto- 
lightfiil  too,  or  said  as  much.  This  was 
no  very  long  step  towards  solving  the 
question  each  wished  to  propose,  but  Mr 
Edward  passed  the  Rubicon  at  the  next 
stride.  "  Let  me  make  you  a  bouquet — 
all  these  flowers  for  one  in  exchange — the 
one  under  your  brooch,  Mademoiselle. 
Ton  will  throw  it  away  soon,  I  dare  say 
won't  you  give  it  to  me  ?"  he  said. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  presented  it  himself^ — 
it  was  never  worn  by  M'Ue  Amy,"  the 
brunette  cried  with  a  little  laugh,  deter- 
mined to  ignore  every  thing. 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  for  Miss  Peck  T — 
do  you  really  believe  it  1 "  our  friend  said 
almost  reproachfully ;  moreover,  he  said  it 
in  a  tone  which  must  have  carried  more 
meaning  than  the  words,  for  a  red  spot 
showed  in  Rosette's  cheek. 

"  I  thought  it  not  unlikely" —  she  be- 
gan. 

"  But  you  doubted  it  sometimes — I  am 
almost  sure  you  do  now  altogether." 

"You  must  not  talk  so — indeed  you 
mustn't,"  Rosette  said  with  sudden  loss 
of  color. 

''  Don't  bid  me  remain  silent,tti^y  heart 
will  be  unable  to  sustain  the  weight," 
Rutridge  cried  eagerly,  and  with  growing 
earnestness;  "hear  me  out,  and  forget 
this  unseasonable  time  and  place.  I  might 
have  waited,  and  hoped  every  thing,  but  I 
can  no  longer  endure  the  misgivings  Ma- 
dame's  allusions  cause.  Do  you  know  what 
I  mean  ?— docs  Madame  jest  at  my  ex- 
pense ?  " 

"  Madame  would  not  do  so ;  oh  receive 
her  warning  in  time ! "  she  exclaimed  hur- 
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^^  Warnhtf !"  poor  Rutrid^  uttered  in 
dimay,  md  hk  lijpA  quiyered  in  token  of 
tbe  straggle  withm. 

"Do  yon  not  loye  Amelia  1  Try  to  do 
ao^  at  least:  she  will  not  be  hard  to  win," 
Amelia's  friend  fiUtered. 

"  Oh  Mademoiselle,  you  cannot  convinoe 
me  by  such  counsel  you  are  blind  to  my 
psasion.  Only  once  in  a  lifetime  can  one 
love  as  I  do— and  with  my  whole  soul  I 
loie  only  you.  For  two  long  years  I 
baTa  done  so  without  your  fiiowledge, 
without  even  the  sanction  of  your  so- 
^uyntanoe,  end  I  don't  ask  now  to  be  told 
jOQ  loTe  me,  but  only  to  be  giyen  hope — 
hope,  without  which  life  itself  will  be  in- 
tolerable !  I  will  do  any  thing,  be  sny 
thing,  go  any  where  you  wish ;  say  you 
wia^  love  me,  and  may  be  mine  at  some 
day,  and  idl  the  world  cannot  keep  us 

ytrtj"  our  hero  cried,  and  in  the  fervor 
this  ayowal,  having  taken  both  unre- 
sisting hands  in  his,  Rosette  without  a 
syllaUe  drew  them  from  his  grasp  now, 
and  hiding  her  face  between  the  little  white 
paknSi  sobbed  aloud. 

All  men  better  than  savages  are  moved 
hy  a  woman's  tears — how  much  more  a 
tover.  "  I  have  pained  you  by  my  vehe- 
mence— ^heaven  knows  how  undesigncd- 
Ir,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  <^  anguish. 
But  Rosette  raised  her  face  at  the  words, 
that  pretty  lace  still  wet  with  tears,  and 
murmured: 

^  Don't  say  so— don't  think  so !  I  have 
pained  you  deeply,  and  it  is  ibr  me  to  be 
wretdied.  My  heart  aches  to  think  I 
have  ever  unconsciously  encouraged  your 
iflfoction — such  affection,  too!  I  under- 
itaiid,  I  feel  how  great  it  is.  Oh  that  you 
had  never  loved  me — ^never  seen  me  whom 
jon  must  see  no  more." 

^  Then  the  worst  I  have  imagined  is 
tme,"  our  unhappy  friend  groaned  out ; 
^oh  leave  nothing  to  doubt;  remember 
all  I  have  at  stake,  and  tell  me  plainly 
what  wall  divides  us.  Can  X  not  surmount 
it  ?— will  time  accomplish  nothing  ? — can 
I  not  overthrow  it  entirely  ?  " 

""  Hush  !  I  will  tell  you  all— it  is  not 
much,"  Mademoiselle  made  answer.  Three 
years  i%|i  I  was  a  child  without  protec* 
tkm,  without  money  or  friends,  flying  from 
my  native  land ;  my  last  relative,  a  child 
still  younger,  died  in  my  arms  from  a 
gunshot  wound  a  little  before,  and  m^ 
own  life  was  threatened,  or  I  thought  it 
was.  One  day  on  my  drearjr  Journey  to 
the  coast,  I  encountered  a  fugitive  also, 
who  recognized  me  by  my  likeness  to 
my  mother,  whom  he  had  known.  He 
took  Uie  tenderest  care  of  me :  he  knew 
where  Madame  Mdre  lived,  and  brought 


me  safety  to  Amerioa,  and  thao  retraood 
his  steps  to  Switaerland,  there  to  await 
the  proper  time  to  return,  as  every  French- 
man must,  to  the  France  Iran  which 
he  was  exiled.  Before  he  went,  I  pro- 
mised him  my  hand — secretly,  but  with 
Madame's  knowledge — could  I  do  less  ?  '* 

"  You  promised,  but  do  you  love  him  ? 
You  have  not  said  you  love  him,"  Rut- 
ridgo  pleaded,  catching  at  any  thinff  like 
hope.    "  If  you  had  met  me  before  "-^ 

^  Oh  Monsieur  !"  Rosette  interrupted, 
sadly,  "he  is  twenty  years  my  senior, 
but  I  love  him,  for  he  is  very  noble  at 
heart  And  it  is  wrong  to  ask  what 
might  have  been — we  can  never  be  mora 
to  each  other  than  now — never,  never ! " 

She  spoke  the  last  words  slowly  and 
almost  inaudibly:  to  Rutridge  they  were 
like  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell,  and 
smote  separately  on  his  heart  "  Does  she 
love  me  and  hide  it  from  herself?"  he 
thought  hurriedly  one  moment,  watching 
the  tears  trickle  between  the  fingers  clasp- 
ed tightly  over  her  eyes ;  but  the  thought 
died  away  in  the  reverberation  of  the  last 
solemn  ''  never."  All  was  buried ;  there 
was  a  fresh  grave — the  first  one— where 
we  all  have  occasion  to  make  many  before 
being  carried  out  ourselves  to  be  sepul- 
chred. 

And  this  was  the  reward  of  our  hero's 
constancy  for  two  whole  years !  How  Het- 
ty would  have  laughed,  and  Hatty  drawn 
up  her  head  superbly,  and  his  hot-headed 
sire  stormed,  to  leam  that  an  alliance 
with  a  Rutridge  had  been  declined  by  a 
little  French  brunette !  But  the  brunette 
boasted  to  nobody  of  her  triumph,  and 
Mr.  Edward  kept  his  own  counseL 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

HI   WHICH   THX    AUDIKKCB   ABB    DIVIDED    BHTWXBf 
TEAM    AKD  ULUOHTXB. 

Rutridge,  poor  fellow,  walked  forth 
from  the  unlucky  summer-house  with  a 
sense  of  utter  misery,  that  communicated 
a  dismal  hue  to  every  thing  around.  It 
was  nothing  to  him  that  the  moon  already 
in  the  heavens  gave  promise  of  a  light 
more  suitable  to  lovers  than  the  artificial 
glare  of  the  lamps ;  that  the  lately  eulogiz- 
ed roses  and  honeysuckles  were  as  fnr 
grant  as  ever :  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  even  smolled  them  at  all. 

"  Let  us  part  here — two  such  pale  faces 
had  better  not  be  seen  together," — Made- 
moiselle said,  with  a  very  feint  smile,  a 
few  paces  from  the  arbor;  and  their 
adieux  were  made  on  the  spot,  if  with 
some  constraint,  at  least  with  as  much 
emotion  as  ever  true  lovers  should. 

It  might  have  been  five  minutes,  or  less, 
after  their  choice  of  difierent  paths,  that 
our  hero   came  unexpectedly  upon  Ma- 
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dune,  also  ilone,  and  kioldng  about  bar 
with  the  serenit  J  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  contrast  of  cahnness,  or 
coascioosncss  of  his  own  unnerved  con- 
dition^ or  the  remembrance  of  Kadame's 
interi^noe,  that  caused  him  to  torn  off 
at  right  an^es  into  a  bed  of  tulips,  rather 
than  encounter  the  ironical  speeches  of 
the  old  Frenchwoman ;  but  whichever  of 
these  was  the  motive,  when  the  next  alley 
was  attained,  he  had  chansed  his  purpose 
and  presented  himself  bmre  the  imper- 
turbable Prioress,  at  its  juncture  with  the 
first  I 

*^  Me  void  !  "  cried  Madame,  counter- 
feiting great  dignity.  '*So  it  was  Mon- 
sieur who  disappeared  just  now  by  the 
lime-tree  yonder.  May  I  ask  where 
Mademoiselle  Bonair  is,  since  Monsieur 
has  parted  from  Mademoiselle  Peck  ?  " 

^*  You  arc  right,  Madame,"  our  unhappy 
friend  replied,  speaking  perforce  in  short 
sentences.  ^  I  was  wim  Mademoiselle  a 
moment  ago  near  the  pond."  "  Hem !  in 
the  summer-house?"  Rosette's  mamma 
said,  raising  her  eyebrows  in  token  of  dis- 
approval, and  Rutridge  inclined  his  head, 
paused,  and  then  said  with  tolerable 
steadiness,  "  I  may  never  find  the  oppor- 
tunity again  of  telling  you  that  I  am  sen- 
sible now  of  your  kindness,  Madame;  I 
thought  it  moroseness  an  hour  ago. 
ThaiSc  vou  for  attempting  to  save  me  the 
pang  I  have  since  sufiercd."  With  which 
hurried  words  and  a  dioking  sensation  in 
his  throat,  the  speaker  boweid  and  strode 
away. 

^^  Ma  fen  I  he  has  made  Rosette  tell  him 
then.  A  well-spoken,  well-meaning  young 
man — and  would  not  have  made  a  bad 
husband ;  it  makes  mc  feci  for  hira  like 
an  old  fool  as  I  am,"  Madame  solilo- 
quised, and  applied  the  comer  of  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  shook  her  pen- 
sionnaire's  cap  dolorously  as  she  pursued 
her  ramble. 

Now,  as  on  the  boards,  farce  follows 
close  upon  tfagedy,  and  the  griefs  of  Ham- 
let are  put  out  of  mind  by  the  mimicry 
of  Yankee  Hill ;  so  in  real  life  does  it  now 
and  then  fall  out  that  a  sober  thinker  like 
Madame  Mdre  is  confronted  by  an  appa- 
rition such  as  our  literary  friend  Twitty 
presented  on  this  especial  occasion. 
\'iator's  uncovered  hair,  generally  well 
brushed  and  smooth  enough,  was  much 
disordered,  and  twisted  in  two  places,  as 
from  a  half-matured  purpose  of  tearing  it 
out  by  the  roots ;  his  stock  also  (he  al- 
ways wore  a  stock)  was  awry,  and  his 
eyes  frenzied ;  he  was  quite  a  savage  ob- 
ject— and  so  Madame  exclaimed  in  Frendi, 
and  desired  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
gasping  in  that  way  at  a  lady. 

Twit,  however,  had  words  for  nobody ) 


he  had  evidently  €ne(Wintewd  his  ancient 
enemy  without  purpose  or  wish,^  and  rid 
himself  of  her  company  so  expeditiously 
that  the  question  was  lost  upon  him. 
"•  That  voung  man  has  stolen  something ; 
spoons  from  the  tables — p(U  d  pas  on  va 
bienloin;^^  Madame  muttered  with  great 
gravity,  and  having  watched  the  culprit 
out  of  sight,  directed  her  observation  to 
the  alley  fh)m  which  he  had  emerged  in 
such  dreadful  haste.  No  less  a  person 
than  Miss  Amelia  Peck  it  was  that  ap- 
peared slowlv  advancing,  her  former  dis- 
consolate looKs  greatly  enhanced  by  a  pair 
of  rather  red  eyes. 

"  Parole  (Pkonneur  !  "  cried  Madame, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  late  mistress,  ^'  haa 
that  bHe  been  offering  himself  to  yon, 
ehUd?" 

'^  I'd  like  to  see  him  try ! "  Miss  Amelia 
uttered  vengefully,  and  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  tears. 

"  Pooh  pooh  !  don't  spoil  your  complex- 
ion in  that  way,"  Madame  returned,  im- 
.  patiently.    ^^  If  he  said  nothing,  he's  wiser 
than  I  gave  him  credit  for ! " 

"  He  insulted  me,"  Amy  said  between 
sobs ;  she  sobbed  and  spoke  by  the  way 
in  an  undertone  to  avoid  eavesdroppers. 
"  He — he — told  me  I  was — in  love  with 
somebody — and  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  found  out  who  it  was.  What  he  said 
was  all  false ;  and  he's  no  gentleman ! " 

^^  Um ! "  was  Madame's  brief  comment 
"  Dry  your  ejres,  Amelia,  my  dear — and 
don't  have  people  making  remarks  when 
we  enter  the  house.  It's  time  to  call 
round  the  carriage,  if  I  can  manage  to 
find  where  the  Major  has  gone  to  take  his 
nap." 

Perhaps  Miss  Amelia,  in  the  excitement 
of  her  feelings,  had  mode  out  a  rather 
stronger  case  than  strict  adherence  to 
truth  required.  Mr.  Augustus  Twitty 
was  so  far  from  insulting  or  intending  to 
insult  her,  that  he  paid,  in  his  estimation, 
the  highest  compliment  it  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  man — how  much  more  of  a  poet ! — 
to  pay  a  lady,  in  the  offer  of  his  name 
and  prospects;  and  about  the  time  our 
proper  hero  was  urging  his  suit  in  the 
arbor  by  the  fish-pond.  Viator  was  on  his 
knee  upon  the  flinty  gravel,  assailing  the 
heart  of  Miss  Pock,  with  the  eloquence  of 
one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  not  unacquainted  with  French. 
But  as  if  th(!  misguided  and  infatuated 
Augustus  were  urged  on  by  his  evil 
genius,  of  all  hours  and  days  in  the  year 
he  could  have  chosen  for  his  purpose,  the 
worst  was  certainly  that  in  which  Miss 
Amelia's  affections  had  been  cruelly 
trampled  upon ;  and  that  young  lady,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  feeble  nature,  had  accord- 
ingly turned  upon  Twitty,  in  place  of  her- 
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wkiy  as  the  Hkefy  eaoM  of  all.  She 
•ore  he  had  wheedled  Rutridge  into  ad- 
TmciDg  his  interests  at  the  cost  of  his 
own ;  perhaps,  she  thought  it  more  than 
likely  he  had  appealed  to  his  friend's 
honor  in  his  behalf.  How  she  did  despise 
him !  she  ¥rished  she  had  never  taken  his 
arm! 

When  therefore  Augustus,  introducing 
the  subject  of  his  passion  in  a  sequestered 
spot,  fell  upon  his  kneeSj  unhappy  Miss 
Pedc  was  at  once  confirmed  in  her  sus- 
picions. ^  If  you  don't  get  up,  sir.  PU  eall 
out  lor  Miyor  Peck ! "  she  ezclumed  at 
each  break  in  his  serpent  speech,  and 
taming  very  red  m  the  fiice  and  neck, 
fifially  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  you  —  you  — ! "  she  cried,  losing 
momentary  control  over  her  indignation, 
end  removing  her  handkerchief  to  dart  a 
glanoe  at  poor  Twitty.  who  remained 
kneeling,  but  looking  agnast  and  dismay- 
ed, "  I — I  hate  you.  I  can't  abide  the 
tight  of  you.  I'd  rather  marry  a — a — any 
body  else!"  and  turning  her  back  on 
bim,  went  away  drying  her  eyes.  On 
iriiicfa  occasion  it  was  that  poor  Twit, 
awakening  from  a  long  cherished  dream, 
essayed  t»  pluck  out  his  hair  by  hand- 
fals;  after  which  demonstration,  he 
rushed  madly  to  the  stables,  ordered  his 
bonie  saddled,  with  what  words  he  could 
command,  and  galloped  over  to  Ponpon, 
where  his  friend  on  his  return  found  him 
^nt  up  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Edward, 
however,  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
his  own  griefk,  to  bestow  little  thought  or 
langnaee  on  his  guest,  beyond  an  inquiry 
where  he  was,  and  if  he  wished  any  thing 
before  going  to  bed;  but  he  read,  next 
noming,  a  note  left  on  the  hall  table,  with 
DO  little  wonder,  and— even  in  his  then 
hitter  mood — with  something  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  fellowship. 

Twit  said  his  prospects  for  life  were 
blighted ;  fame  would  now  be  worthless 
to  him ;  little  had  he  foreseen  the  pred- 
pioe  yawning,  and  so  forth ;  that  he  would 
probably  sink  into  an  early  tomb  and  be 
forgotten;  and  finally  asked  forgiveness 
for  his  unceremonious  departure ;  "  for  he 
felt  he  would  be  unable  to  converse  calmly 
with  one  who  had  so  lately  parted  from 
Her,  and  who.  he  had  reason  to  fear,  had 
(undesignedly)  stood  between  him  and 
happiness."  A  week  after  t^e  above,  the 
litmry  columns  of  the  Transcript  were 
headed  with  a  poem  entitled,  "  The  Early 
Doomed;"  and  within  a  fortnight  fol- 
k>wed  those  touching  stanzas  copied  (by 
reqoest)  into  the  morning  papers,  "  To  a 
Fuse  One."  Rutridge  read  both  produc- 
tions; and  laughed  somewhat  scornfully. 
"P^MW  Twitty,"  he  said^  "he  won't  be  in- 
■rned  quite  as  soon  as  his  note  foreboded." 


Indeed  the  j)oet  of  the  Transcript  had 
given  over  his  purpose  of  exchan^ng  his 
sprig  of  laurel  for  funereal  cypress ;  he 
^^rote  verses  and  published  them  (gratu- 
itously) in  various  papers  and  magazines, 
and  in  time  printed  a  volume  of  choice 
poems,  from  which  he  still  entertains 
hopes  of  lasting  fame. 


CHAPTER  X 
IN  wmcB  ovB  mcBO  snowB  HmBKur  ▲  mav,  akd  tbs 
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Time,  the  great  consoler,  poured  wine 
and  oil  into  tiie  wounds  of  others  also,  of 
the  personages  of  this  historv,  who  foil 
by  the  way.  Miss  Amelia  Peck  quar- 
relled the  night  of  the  fi&te,  with  her  friend 
and  chum — ny  which  is  meant,  talked  at 
her,  for  poor  Rosette  was  too  sad  to 
be  roused  into  retorting — in  a  way  that, 
coming  to  Madame's  ears,  next  morning, 
caused  her  to  cut  short  the  visit  on  the  plM 
of  business  requiring  their  presence  in  the 
city.  Amelia  had  little  appetite,  and 
looked  very  pale  and  languid  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  and  the  Major,  with  hia 
usual  want  of  tact,  joked  her  about  it^ 
ascribing  her  low  spirits  solely  to  separa-. 
tion  from  Ma'mselle  Rosey — with  whom, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  a  reconciliation 
had  been  effected.  Miss  Peck  having  writ- 
ten a  deeply  penitent  and  inconsolable  let- 
ter, to  wnich  an  answer  came  by  return 
of  mail,  kindly  and  affectionately  worded, 
but  declining  a  beseeching  invitation  to 
revisit  Comhill  before  summer.  Nothing 
short  of  life  and  death  would  have  temp^ 
ed  the  French  girl  into  a  second  journey 
to  St.  Jude's ;  she  spoke  of  her  brief  visit 
there  to  no  one,  and  mused  over  the  great 
evente  of  the  f6te-day  with  a  consdousness 
of  duty  performed,  but  who  can  say  with 
what  other  mingled  emotions.  She  had 
her  griefs  and  crosses,  as  we  all  have,  but 
she  could  not  unburden  her  soul  of  them, 
as  Twitty  did,  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Transcript. 

And  what  of  the  unlucky  hero  of  this 
story?  While  sentimental  Miss  Peck 
was  fancying  herself  in  a  decline ;  while 
Miss  Peck's  friend  sat  moping  behind  the 
walls  of  the  priory,  Goslington,  with  only 
Madame  and  Bijou  for  companions  of  the 
holydays ;  and  the  gifted  Twitty  breathed 
out  his  despair  in  dactyls  and  spondees 
for  the  daily  press ;  his  unhappy  friend 
constrained  himself  to  endure  m  solitude 
the  consequences  of  his  ill-advised  step, 
and  galloped  no  more,  with  or  without 
hounds,  along  the  road  skirting  Comhill : 
he  would  have  ridden  leagues  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  a  sight  of  &e  cypress  gate 
(funereal  cypress  to  him !)  and  stretch  of 
venerable  avenue,  suggestive  of  what  might 
have  been  pleasant  memories,  but  were 
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BOW  ojoly  bitter  ones.  He  Inpt  himMlf 
much  indoors,  walked  his  hall  with  hiB 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  head  bowed  de- 
jectedly on  his  breast,  and  sighed  and 
smoked  incessantly.  His  seat  at  the  cIuIk 
too,  remained  vacant ;  and  whm  some  w 
the  hunting  members  of  that  amicable  as- 
sociation, halted  at  his  door  on  tiieir  re- 
tom  from  a  splendid  day's  sport,  they 
found  him  poor  company,  and  made  a  re- 
port accordingly  at  the  subsequent  dinner. 

Mr.  Edward's  reflections  ran  in  this 
wise :  He  had  not  been  befooled ;  it  was 
ao  stale  coquetry  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim;  no.  at  his  own  door  alone 
could  lie  any  cnarge  of  folly.  Yet  one 
thing  disturbed  him,  by  the  reiteranoe  of 
the  conjecture,  if  nothing  else ;  had  she-^ 
did  she  love  him  ?  To  what  other  cause 
oould  he  attribute  the  agitation  and  tears 
of  the  parting  interview  ?  She  did  not 
say  that  she  loved,  but  only  that  she  was 
eiwaged.  Might  not  the  result  have  been 
di&rent  if  he  had  pleaded  more  eamesUy 
and  at  greater  length?  By  heavens! 
when  he  looked  bock  to  that  scene  in  the 
sommer-house,  it  appeared  to  him  as  brief 
and  chilly  (compand  with  what  he  might 
have  uttered)  as  the  transit  of  a  train 
throu^  a  great  tunnel;  what  was  cis- 
alpine had  become,  on  a  sudden,  trans- 
alpine, and  the  mountains  towered  be- 
tween, he  scarce  could  relate  how.  But 
such  doubts  OS  these,  of  what  might  have 
been,  were  usually  combated  by  the  sad 
little  face  that  rose  up  at  the  thought; 
that  sad  face  so  eloquent  of  a  struggle 
with  duty — anguish,  perhaps — and  plead- 
ing for  everlasting  silence  and  separation. 
It  was  so  hopeless  a  case — so  desperately 
hopeless — was  it  not  the  part  of  the  sound- 
est sense  and  philosophy  (which  are  one) 
to  wean  his  mind  of  the  pang,  if  not  of 
the  tenderness ;  that  he  could  never  lose ; 
to  the  latest  day  of  his  life  he  must  carry 
the  memory  of  one  woman,  and  of  her 
only,  green  in  his  heart  So  our  hero  be- 
gpm  meditating  how  the  first  result  could 
best  be  attained,  and,  while  doing  so, 
sighed  less  (if  he  smoked  more — but  a 
dgar  is  a  great  help,  assuredly,  to  medita- 
tion) and  walked  less  with  his  chin  upon 
his  breast. 

The  change  in  Rutridge  was  noticed  in 
due  time,  and  commented  on  at  Cypress 
HalL  "  What  the  deuce  ails  Ned  ?'»  his 
&ther  said  one  day  at  table.  "  He  used 
to  be  here  twice  a  week  to  dinner,  and  I 
believe  it's  ten  days  since  the  fellow  has 
put  his  foot  in  the  house." 

'^He  came  here  this  morning,  and  I 
thought  he  looked  far  from  well,  but  he 
would  not  admit  it,"  Hetty  replied.  "  He 
only  looks  blas6,"  Harriet  said,  with  a 
lough.     "If  his  fit  of  blues  continues 


mo^  hmger,  I  ■hovkhi't  wonder  to  hcsr 
of  his  preadiing  somewhere ;  he's  as  sol- 
emn as  a  parson  now,  and  didn't  even 
kogh  at  the  number  of  floonoes  on  my 
new  dress  from  town,  as  I  expected  lie 
would ;  and,  what  is  nune,  he  wears  crape 
on  his  hat,  and  would  not  tell  us  who  he 
is  mourning  for." 

'*  Why.  none  of  us  have  died  lately — 
have  we  ?  "  the  head  of  the  family  awed, 
somewhat  firightened,  and  rode  over  thai 
very  afternoon  to  karn  all  about  it. 

"  Why,  Ned,  you're  looking  like  a  ^lost, 
8ir ! "  the  seniw  cried,  eyeing  him.  "Hetty 
said  as  much,  and  Hatty  thought  yoa 
were  tummg  parson  because  you  did  not 
notice  her  new  gown.  And  what  ttm 
deuce  is  the  reason,  sir,  of  your  never  «v- 
ing  us  the  honor  of  your  company  at  c6sf 
ner,  nowadays  1 — and  which  one  ai  us  ore 
you  in  weeds  for,  eh  ?  "  With  a  look  at 
the  ha4^"  Who's  dead,  Ned?  " 

"  No  one  is  dead,  sir.  I — it's  a  whim 
of  mine  which  I  would  rather  keep  to 
mvself  for  the  present,"  his  son  retum- 
M,  turning  very  red  in  the  face  and  look- 
ing extremely  woe-begone.  "And  as  for 
dming  at  Cypress  Hall,  sir ;  when  I  am 
cheeif  ul  enough  to  make  nobody  unoonk- 
fortable,  I  will  take  my  usual  sc^it." 

"  Poh !  poh !  one  doesn't  hwe  his  cheer- 
fulness, like  a  fox's  tail,  without  something 
to  show  for  it  I  know  yonr  secret,  sir ! 
(at  which  words  our  hero  save  a  percep- 
tible start. )  Pooh !  Ned,  I've  thought  it 
over,  and  I  don't  see  wh^  you  shoiud  bo 
worried  about  that  popinjay  Grossimor. 
I  don't  believe  he  will  get  two  dosen  votes." 
Upon  which  Mr.  Edward  broke  into  a  con- 
temptuous laugh.  "  /  core  for  G^ossimcr's 
canvassing,  sir ! "  he  said.  "  And  if  his 
graces  were  likely  to  win  over  the  parish. 
1  do  not  think  the  loss  of  my  seat  would 
concern  me  so  much  as  all  that" 

"  Tou  don't  care  whether  you  are  re- 
turned to  the  legislature  or  not — what  the 
deuce  ails  the  boy ! "  the  old  gentleman 
ejaculated,  elevating  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  a  good  enough  stepping-stone," 
was  the  rather  moody  answer;  "but  I 
do  not  believe  much  of  a  name  is  to  be 
made  by  merely  speechifying  in  the  State 
Capitol,  sir,  and  one  cannot  be  earned  any 
where  with  small  effort" 

"  Name,  sir — by  George ! "  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  gneat  family  ejaculated 
breathlessly.*  "The  first  name  in  the 
country  not  good  enough  for  you !  Why 
what  the  D does  the  boy  mean ! " 

And  our  hero,  who  had  found  out  the 
inefficiency  of  a  great  name  in  winning  a 
little  French  brunette,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  consent  of  Madame  (though  in  all  this 
he  may  have  argued  erroneously),  now 
gave  words  to  convictions  long  held,  which 
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liilft  eTcattf  hftd  ottlf  iorfod  to  atreaffthea. 
"The  best  name  in  the  world  oould  not 
mBftm  fireeh  for  ever^  and  the  farther  one 
needed  firom  one's  illustnous  ancestors, 
the  weaker  must  become  one's  influence 
by  association  with  greatness  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  unless  something  were  done  from 
time  to  time  to  revive  the  flagging  atten- 
tion of  posterity ;  it  would  be  a  wonder, 
before  long,  if  they  even  recollected  when 
tiie  Governor  lived,  or  whether  their  name 
had  been  written  among  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration.  And  I  cannot  think, 
an*,"  he  ventured  to  add,  gettmg  on  a  for- 
bidden subject,  ^^  our  uncle  John  is  likely 
to  advance,  or  even  keep  stationary,  tl^ 
boDor  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Why, 
aeither  Hetty  nor  Hatty  will  soon  for^t 
the  mortification  of  being  claimed  by  him 
in  public  at — at  a  gate  in  the  city.  And, 
I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  life  you  have  led. 
and  which  you  now  recommend  to  me,  if 
h%hly  respectable  and  fully  capable  of 
maintaining  dignity  in  one's  parish,  you 
will  admit  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  keep 
the  memory  of  our  original  services  alive.'' 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  the  senior  re- 
wgopAeA.  with  a  great  sigh,  and  fell  into  a 
tein  of  musing  on  the  brevity  of  human 
quite  unusual  with  him.    His 

t  in  the  saddle,  too,  as  he  rode  home- 
ward, was  less  stately  than  customary, 
and  it  was  not  until  near  twenty-four 
hours  had  intervened  that  he  settled  into 
the  consolatory  belief  ^^  that  it  was  best 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  by  George ! 
and  Ned  was  such  a  clever  fellow  he  mieht 
Irre  yet  to  see  him  governor  or  ambassador 
aomewhere,  and  the  fiunily  name  in  every 
body's  mouth,  as  in  colonial  times."  Soon 
after  which,  he  surprised  the  sisters  at 
supper  by  an  account  of  his  yesterday's 
discussion,  and  by  prophecies  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward's greatness,  at  which  Miss  Harriet 
rather  sneered. 

"  I  think  it  more  likely  he  will  lower 
himself  by  his  democratic  views,"  she  sud 
superbly.  "  I  don't  understand  how  our 
fimiily  can  need  exertion  to  keep  it  on  the 
summit  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose a  Rutridge  ever  occupying  a  second- 
ary position  in  society,''  a  sentiment 
Twitty  would  have  subscribed  with  entire 
&ith. 

Henrietta  made  little  comment;  her 
thoughts  were  hastily  coimecting  events 
whi<m  had  occurred  during' &e  past 
three  weeks,  and  it  appeared  ouite  marvel- 
lous she  had  not  surmised  the  truth 
before.  "  Poor  fellow,  he  has  wanted  sym- 
pathy sadly.  I  am  sure,  and  feared  to  ask 
it"~HBhe  reflected  many  times  that  night ; 
and  when  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  she 
was  cantering  her  pony  by  a  short  cut 
across  the  Mds  to  Fcmpon. 


'^  Why,  what  brin^i  you  here  ao  early, 
Hetty?''  Rutridge  asked  while  helpnig 
her  off;  and  the  pair  sat  together  on  one 
of  the  lawn  benches. 

But  Miss  Hetty,  instead  of  replyin|L 
took  one  of  Rutridge's  hands  and  preset 
it  very  tenderly  between  hers  and  looked 
himwistftillyintheface.  "Oh Edward!'* 
she  said  presently,  "why  did  you  bear 
jrour  grief  alone — why  didn't  you  share 
it  with  me,  brother  ?  " 

"What  ^f?»  Edward  stammered, 
with  a  miserable  attempt,  indeed,  at 
appealing  innocent. 

"If  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  yoa 
were  in  earnest,"  Hetty  pursued,  gently 
shaking  her  h^Ml,  "I  would  have  iM. 
you  I  heard  she  was  engaged.  Now  tell 
me  what  chance  you  have  of  winning 
Mademoiselle's  favor — you  know  I  don^ 
ask  from  curiosity." 

"  None ! — and — and  you're  a  noble  girL 
Hetty !"  our  poor  friend  answered;  ana 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  sister's  shoulder, 
and  there,  for  any  thing  I  know,  shed  a 
few  tears  in  secret. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  history  of  my  love 
fit)m  first  to  last,  Hetty,"  our  hero  saicL 
raising  his  head  after  an  interval;  and 
let  it  be  conceded,  there  is  no  reason  for 
accounting  him  less  a  hero  in  the  popular 
sense,  for  shedding  a  manly  tear  or  two ; 
no  doubt  Plato  and  Howard  (for  example) 
wept  in  their  times,  if  Caligula  and  Sar- 
danapalus  did  not. 

The  end  of  that  history  we  all  know. 
But  that  he  got  the  better,  in  the  end,  of 
his  discomfiture,  and  so  hx  forgot  his  pri- 
vate giefs  as  to  give  his  attention  to  pub- 
lic affiurs  and  make  a  figure  some  time 
later  in  the  political  world,  we  who  have 
read  reports  of  his  speeches  on  the  French 
Spoliation  Bill,  Foreign  Interference,  and 
other  great  questbns  affecting  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  may 
believe.  Nay  more,  if  the  purport  of  a 
certain  paragraph  be  readied,  which 
began,  On  Wednesday  last  by  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Dr.  Surplice,  Miss  Celeste  £a 

but  this  is  gomg  beyond  our  limits. 

It  is  a  history  of  Miss  Peck's  friend  we 
have  written,  and  with  the  only  incident 
of  public  note  in  her  humble  life,  must 
end.  She^  poor  thing,  never  married. 
The  events  of  those  few  days  had  opcn^ 
woimds  not  so  easily  cured  as  Twitty's. 
The  Frenchman — twenty  years  her  semor, 
who  resided  in  Switzerland — never  came 
back;  he  may  have  died  abroad  or  proved 
inconstant,  as  other  people  have:  and 
whether  Madame  was  ever  after  justified 
in  her  consdenoe  for  having  stepped  in  to 
avert  an  unequal  match,  is  a  thmg  to  be 
decided  only  bv  expmenoed  TnnTOmnA. 
Years  after,  when  Miss  Henrietta^  no 
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longer  Miss,  but  with  a  daughter  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  boarding-fldiool, 
called  for  that  purpose  in  the  establish- 
ment under  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  wasn't  it  odd  that  she  should  stare 
as  she  did  in  the  meek,  pale  fkce  of  tiie 
sister  who  attended  her  sommons  in  the 


conyent  parlor,  and  end  by  kissing  it  yerj 
kindlj. 

AM  oh,  what  a  red  little  face  that  was, 
on  the  instant,  under  the  hood  whidi 
should  have  been  a  agn  of  the  world 
ibi^tten! 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  VIENNA 


THE  day  was  just  breaking  as  a  man  in 
a  military  fbc>ck,  unlocked  the  doors  of 
the  car,  and  asked  for  our  tickets  to 
Vienna.  Rubbing  my  eyes,  and  putting 
my  head  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  glo- 
rious spire  rising  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
houses  and  trees. 

'^  That,"  said  an  English  gentleman  who 
yit  beside  me,  ^^  is  the  dty  of  Vienna." 

^  And  the  glorious  spire,  which  has  just 
cauffht  the  sun  while  all  the  rest  lies  in 
darkness?" 

<'Is  the  tower  of  St  Stephen's,  the 
noblest  cathredal,  in  my  estimation,  m  all 
Europe." 

We  were  all  preparing  to  admire  it, 
when  the  train  shot  mto  the  station-house, 
shutting  off  the  view. 

^'Do  you  think."  inquired  the  same 
gentleman,  ^  that  they  will  allow  you  to 
remam  in  the  capital  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  I  responded  with  some 
surprise. 

"They  are  just  now  rather  shy  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans, — of  the  first  because 
of  the  drubbing  old  Haynau  got  in  the 
Brewery,  and  of  the  second,  since  the 
magnificent  reception  they  gave  Kossuth." 

"But  what  hare  we  to  do  with  either  ?  " 

"  Nothing  perhaps !  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
short  story.  A  few  weeks  since  two  youne 
men  from  Boston,  arrived  in  the  city,  and 
applied  at  the  police  for  the  customary 
awenhaltschetn,  or  permit  of  residence, 
wmch  was  refused,  and  they  were  told  to 

Suit  within  twenty-four  hours.  *  Why  ? ' 
bey  asked  somewhat  indignantly,  when 
the  official  replied,  '  That  is  our  business.' 
In  vain  they  expostulated,  assuring  the 
worthy  dignitaries  that  they  were  simple 
travellers,  knowing  nothing  of  politics  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  caring  less  about 
them,  and  proffering  the  amplest  references 
to  friends  to  whom  they  had  brought 
letters.  All  the  satisfaction  they  could 
get  was  an  order  to  go,  which  they  did,  on 
to  Venice,  where  I  met  them  and  heard 
thdr  complaint  They  seemed  perfectly 
oonfoundea  by  so  singular  a  proceeding, 
and  vented  their  spite  on  European  despo- 
tisms generally  m  no  measured  terms. 
Now,  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason 


why  they  were  singled  out  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  dis&vor  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  for  the  world  oonoeive,"  said  I. 

"Why,  their  name  was  Perluns,  and 
the  stupid  agents  of  the  polke,  fancying 
that  they  might  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  Perkins  of  Barclay  A,  Perkins^ 
brewery,  where  the  woman-whipper  was 
taken  by  the  beard,  took  this  sublime 
revenge  I " 

I  shouted  with  laughter  untQ  the  neat 
and  comfortable  fiacre  into  which  we  had 
flung  ourselves  was  stopped  at  the  ram- 
parts of  the  dty.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
exclaimed  my  old  comrade  Bison,  who 
seemed  to  be  just  awakening — wnen  a 
gray,  sleepy,  dirty,  tobacco-reeking  old 
mihtaire  poked  his  nose  in  at  the  window; 
and  grunted  something  in  German  about 
passports  and  baggage.  We  alighted  and 
entered  a  small  house  at  the  side  of  a 
gate  that  looked  like  a  toll-house,  where 
another  antiquated  soldier  or  escaped  con- 
vict was  coolly  unstrapping  our  trunks. 
Hahen  sie  etwas  eslbares, — any  thing  to 
eat  ?  he  asked,  ^  No ! '  said  Bison,  when  the 
thing  was  interpreted, — "wish  I  had!" 
Any  cigars?  No  again!  Any  letters? 
No.  once  more  we  replied. 

'^What  is  this,  then?"  he  muttered, 
having  turned  the  last  shirt  out  of  a  port- 
manteau, and  finding  a  small  note  at  the 
bottom.  "  Nothing  but  a  letter  of  credit 
on  Mudie  &>  Co.  of  Venice,  whidi  we 
had  no  occasion  to  use." 

"How!"  said  the  old  mouser;  "that 
must  be  seen  to,"  turning  the  paper  over 
a  dozen  times,  peering  into  it,  smelling  it, 
trying  to  read  it,  and  finally  carrying  it 
into  an  inner  room,  where  he  kept  it  ten 
minutes. 

Then  another  fellow  came  out,  and 
asked  iis^  where  we  were  from,  where  we 
wore  going,  what  the  letter  meant,  whom  it 
was  written  to,  why  it  had  not  been 
used  in  Venice,  and  if  not  used,  why  it 
had  not  been  destroyed,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  equally  pertment  questions.  Wc 
replied  as  patiently  as  we  could,  and  then 
both  of  them  retired  for  consultation  once 
more  into  the  inner  room.  After  another 
ten  minutes  a  third  of  their  number  came 
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fvth,  asked  us  tiie  sum  qaestioos,  look- 
ing Tenr  dubious  all  the  whue,  and  examin- 
ing ea(£  word  of  the  suspected  document 
as  if  it  was  going  to  reyeal  some  tremen- 
dous mysteiy. 

Finally  ho  retired,  and  aflcr  detaining 
us  some  minutes  more,  returned  with  the 
poor  harmless  letter  sealed  with  the  double 
eagle  of  Austria,  and  a  charge  of  19  kreut- 
lers.  "  What  the  d— 1 ! "  I  shouted,  forced 
into  a  temporary  profanity;  ^^ nineteen 
kreutzers  for  sealing  a  bit  of  waste  paper, 
which  you  are  welcome  to  ?'^ 

''Ah,  but  now,"  one  of  the  fuglemen 
admly  remarked,  ''you  can  carry  It  any 
where,  without  turther  trouble!^'  "But 
we  do  not  want  it,'^  said  I,  though  we 
ihand  it  useless  to  talk,  and  so  carried  off 
the  double-headed  eagle  as  our  first  Aus- 
trian trophy.  Our  passports  were  kept 
to  be  deliTcred  at  the  central  police  office, 
when  the  time  should  come  for  us  to 
depart. 

We  droTo  into  the  city,  then 
through  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense 
cticolar  park,  then  imder  a  huge  wall  or 
bastion,  and  then  into  tlie  city  again, 
alighting  at  last  at  the  Stadt  Ijmdon,  a 
not  over  comfortable  hotel,  as  we  after- 
wards found. 

What  we  had  taken  for  a  park  as  we 
entered,  was  the  public  ground  which 
suTTOonds  the  inner  or  old  city,  and  is 
Gtlled  the  Glacis.  Vienna,  you  know,  is 
oonstracted  like  a  spider's  web,  with  the 
streets  radiating  outward  from  a  com- 
mon centre.  The  original  walls  hare 
been  turned  into  a  broad  promenade,  be- 
yond which  is  a  still  broader  open  space, 
planted  with  trees ;  then  the  Forstadt  or 
suburbs,  much  the  most  populous  region ; 
finally  the  outer  rampart,  and  then  the 
open  country.  It  forms  thus  two  alter- 
nate layers,  or  circles  of  town  and  field, 
and  seen  from  above  would  probably  re- 
semble one  of  those  round  targets  at 
whicfa  the  New-York  militia  shoot  on  their 
holiday  excursions.  The  inner  city  is  the 
most  &shionable,  but  the  outer  the  new- 
est and  handsomest,  and  far  the  most  de- 
sirable residence  for  those  who  would  liye 
cheaply.  But  there  is  no  part  of  either 
division  which  does  not  appear  tidy  and 
comfortable. 

While  Bison  was  ordering  the  break- 
£ist,  I  took  a  stroll  up  one  of  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfiu|^.  There  were  no  foot- 
paths, and  eacK  house  had  a  picture  of 
the  business  carried  on  within  it,  instead 
of  a  sign,  while  the  streets  were  narrow 
and  the  buildings  tall.  All  at  once  I 
emerged  upon  a  small  square,  in  which 
stood  one  of  the  grandest  objects  that  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  the  old  cathedral  of  St 
Stephen's,  black  with  the  time-stains  of 


seven  hundrea  years,  yet  perfeet  in  sym- 
metry, and  of  an  infinite  nilness  of  beau- 
ty. Its  lofty  tower,  rising  some  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
wrought  into  endless  turrets  ana  pin- 
nacles, has  been  well  compared  to  a 
stately  giant,  hung  with  an  army  of  fai- 
ries. As  my  eye  wandered  from  point  to 
pomt,  amid  an  opulent  variety  of  ever 
graceful  forms,  and  then  rose  gradually, 
from  point  to  point  again,  to  the  lofty 
spire,  tipped  with  the  silver  light  of  the 
morning,  this  work  seemed  the  embodi- 
ment of^  the  purest  aspiratk>n  that  the 
human  soul  had  ever  sent  up  to  Gk>d.  It 
was  an  eternal  prayer,  and  my  spirit 
mounted  with  it  into  the  skies.  Nor  was 
the  profound  religious  feeling  broken, 
when  I  entered  the  interior,  and  founa 
hundreds  of  working-men  and  women, 
with  their  implements  about  them,  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  shrines.  The 
early  twilight ;  the  deep  shadows  of  a 
thousand  projecting  b^uns;  the  innu- 
merable figures  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
that  in  the  obscurity  appeared  like  the 
white-robed  beings  of  another  sphere; 
and  the  profound  silence,  filled  me  with 
an  unutterable  solemnity  and  awe.  Men 
of  reason  often  wonder  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Catholic  clings  to  his 
faith,  but  men  of  imagination  never  I 

In  the  vaults  under  the  church,  into 
which  I  accidentally  strayed,  through  a 
long,  gloomy  corridor,  are  the  tombs  of 
emperors  and  nobles,  and  others  of  less 
note  onco^  but  equal  now,  that  have  long 
since  qmtted  the  pomp  of  life.  It  is 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  sarco- 
phagi and  coffins,  some  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, others  surmounted  by  emblems 
of  the  ancient  state  of  their  occupants, 
and  many  huddled  toother  in  apparent 
confusion.  But  what  impressed  me  more 
than  all  was  an  open  or  glass  case,  in 
which  a  leathery  corpse,  scarcely  withered 
in  the  dry,  warm  air  of  the  vault,  and 
decorated  with  rings,  jewels  and  fil- 
lets of  gold,  appeared  to  be  grinning  a 
ghastly  smile  at  the  vain  memorials  of 
his  departed  glonr.  It  was  a  sight  too 
revoltmg  to  dwell  upon,  and  a  burden  of 
dark  thoughts  rolled  away,  as  I  came  out 
into  the  garish  day. 

Returned  to  the  hotel,  I  discovered  Bi- 
son laboring  with  a  task  which  had  been 
set  him  by  the  Police,  who  left  a  brief 
printed  document  of  questions  for  us  to 
answer  and  sign.  It  may  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  to  see  how  my  friend  disposed  of 
his  part  of  the  performance,  so  I  copy  the 
paper  as  near  as  I  can  remember: 

QuetHotk    What  Is  four  zuunt?    Amwer.   SDha 
IHww. 
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OwMd  Where  w«re]r«a  born  T   ^ml  Kantiukst 

Qu€iL  Wliere  do  yoa  raldoT  An§.  OobibiibI- 
paw. 

QnetL  Where  were  yoa  firom  lat?  Am.  Bed 
BiTer. 

QuuL  Where  are  yoa  «4iig  toT  uifMi  H— 1  and 
Milkx. 

^tf«tt  Whetki  jonroecinMlloii?    jtiu.  Whittler. 

QuMk  How  old  are  youf  uiiM.  Tfareeaoore  and 
ten. 

Quett  How  lone  do  yon  wfah  to  rtaf  tn  Yiennaf 
Ant,  Till  I  can  get  oat  oftt 

Ou0§t,  Have  yoa  any  Menda  In  Yiennaf  Amm, 
'NolbleeaGod. 

{^umL  With  whom  do  yon  atop?  Atu.  Thm 
Btidt-LoDdon. 

<?!!«•<.  Deecrlbe  yonr  penon?  An«.  Tall,  straight, 
Ma«  heir,  high  cheek  bonee,  black  eyea,  hnge  moitti, 
bine  coot  with  brass  buttons,  Panama  bat,  sMped 
trowsen^  rafflled  shirt,  and  oowskln  boots. 

''But,"  said  I,  ''my  dear  Bigon,  these 
answers  are  scarodj  respectful  to  the 
goyemment ! " 

-  "  Not  half  as  impertinent  as  the  ques- 
tions they  put  to  me,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger!" 

"  They  may  occasion  you  trouble." 

^  No  ttiey  won't,  for  the  Police  a]wa3rs 
give  you  tWenty-four  hours  to  quit,  and 
that  IS  just  about  as  long  as  I  want  to  stay 
under  their  infernal  despotism!" 

"  Well,"  I  replied, "  cMom  a  son  eout, 
and  so  let  us  go  down  to  breakfast." 

It  was  an  excellent  meal,  well  washed 
down  with  a  flask  of  delicious  Hungarian; 
but  it  was  scarcely  concluded  before  a 
most  gentlemanly  man.  at  the  next  table, 
handed  us  the  London  THme^  and  began 
a  conversation  in  English.  We  were  both 
taken  with  his  politeness,  and  learned  a 
preat  deal  from  him  of  the  points  of  most 
mterest  in  the  city,  and  how  they  could 
best  be  seen.  He  even  offered  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a  stroll,  which  we  declined, 
because  we  were  unwilling  to  put  his 
kmdncss  to  that  stretch.  ^  Ah,  you  are 
Englishmen,"  he  remarked,  ^and  like  to 
go  about  alone." 

*•  No,"  we  answered,  "  Americans." 

"Americans!  do  you  know  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  say  that — I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Americans,  those 
noble  and  prosperous  republicans !  Per- 
haps, then,  you  have  seen  Kossuth,  who 
has  lately  figured  in  your  country  ?  " 

"  Seen  him,"  exclaimed  Bison,  who  was 
in  ecstacics  at  hearing  his  nation  so  liber- 
ally patronized  by  an  Austrian — "seen 
him !  aye,  and  taken  the  glorious  patriot 
by  the  hand !  He  is  the  noblest  creature 
Cfod  ever  made!"  "Speak  lower,"  re- 
smned  the  stranger,  "  for  you  know  that 
walls  have  ears  in  Vienna,"  and  then 
paraed  a  stirring  eulogium  himself  upon 
the  great  Magjrar.  Indeed,  he  manifested 
80  s&ong  an  interest  in  him,  asking  such 
a  variety  of  questions  about  his  prospects, 
movements,  and  especially  oiur  own  con- 
nection with  hinLthat  I  began  to  suspect 
he  must  be  a  Hungarian  himself,  and 


when  he  rose  to  depart  gave  him  a  cordial 
grip  of  the  hand. 

Two  days  afterwards,  when  we  went  to 
the  Police  office  to  get  our  passports,  and 
permit  to  depart,  we  saw  that  identical 
^ntleman  sittin^jat  a  desk  in  one  of  the 
mner  rooms.  "Who  is  that  ?  "  I  whis- 
pered to  the  valet  who  accompanied  us. 
"  Oh  that,"  said  he, "  is  one  of  tne  officers 
here—-" 

"Which  means,"  interrupted  Bison, 
^wing  red  in  the  fiu^  and  with  an  oath. 
•*  a — spy ! " 

When  we  sallied  fbrth  the  first  monung, 
our  mstructions  to  the  valet  de  place  were 
that  he  should  take  us  to  die  most  attract- 
ive object  in  Vienna.  AlUrdinge.  shout- 
ed he  with  true  Austrian  vivacity,  and 
soon  pointed  to  a  large  oblong  stone  struc- 
ture that  we  imagined  might  be  a  great 
picture  gallery  or  perhaps  a  wing  of  the 
imperial  palace.  But  it  was  ndther:  it 
was  the  imperial  stable,  where  some  five 
hundred  horses  are  kept  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Emperor  and  their  own  sati^ko- 
tkm ;  and  where,  besides,  the  state  car- 
riages, all  bedizened  with  gold  and  ate- 
son,  are  the  avre  and  admiration  of  the 
populace.  The  latter  interested  us  little, 
but  the  horses  were  among  the  handsom- 
est creatures  that  eve  ever  saw.  They 
;srere  of  all  colors  ana  of  all  nations,  As9f 
bmns,  Barbs,  Hungarians,  French,  Ei«- 
lish,  and  Mexican,  each  m  a  broad  dean 
stall  by  itself^  copiously  littered  with 
straw,  and  with  its  name,  age,  and  pi^S- 
gree  painted  on  a  post  at  one  side.  In 
short  a  more  splendid  stud,  more  care- 
fully lodged,  fed  and  provided  with  grooms 
and  jockeys,  could  not  be  imagines  The 
stable  was  large,  light,  airy,  well  watered 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  arrangements 
in  every  respect  were  such  as  mi^  have 
given  the  amplest  satisfiiction  to  the  equine 
aristocracy. 

I  s^id  as  much  to  valet  Joseph,  who 
perfectly  agreed  with  me,  adding  wim  un- 
conscious treason,  that  the  horses  fkrod 
much  better  than  many  of  the  people. 
"Which  is  strange,"  interrupted  Bison, 
"  seeing  that  they  are  all  regarded  as  mere 
animals  together!  But  I  suppose  the 
quadrupeds  have  this  advantage,  that 
while  they  are  quite  as  useful  as  the  bi- 
peds, they  cannot  get  up  a  revolution  in 
an  emergency." 

Yet,  it  is  but  just  to  sayih^t  the  people 
of  Vienna,  even  the  poor,  are  not  baoly 
lodced.  One  wonders  at  first,  as  he  pass- 
es the  latter  in  the  strcctf:,  in  ragged,  shab- 
by dresses,  where  they  live ;  all  the  houses 
are  large  and  palace-like  \  and  it  would 
seem,  from  their  external  aspects,  that 
none  but  rich  folks  could  afibrd  to  occupy 
them.    But  the  mystery  is  explained  on 
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Mtoring  uoj  of  the  houns.  They  are 
built  round  a  ooort  in  the  Paris  fashion, 
•od  4fifided  into  many  afiartmeDts,  so  that 
eadi  one  is  tenanted  by  a  large  numher  of 
ftmilies.  Joseph  told  us  of  one  of  these 
bouses,  which  covers  several  acres  of 
g;rouna,  contains  200  separate  domicils, 
and  is  occupied  by  about  500  different  per- 
sons. In  the  suburb  of  Friedcn  there  is 
another  composed  of  300  separate  dwel- 
ling I^aoes,  ai^HToached  by  31  different 
staircases,  and  ^ving  shelter  to  over  2000 
humans.  It  might  be  supposed,  especially 
in  America^  where  each  man  has  his  own 
reiidenoe,  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
rather  "  crowding  the  mourners ; "  but  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more  com- 
fortable, and  quite  as  private  as  our  own 
more  apparently  independent  method.  It 
permits  economics  in  the  use  of  fire,  light, 
•ad  kitchen  work  wholly  out  of  the  r^ch 
of  our  people. 

Alter  the  houses,  the  imperial  jewels 
were  the  most  attractive  curiosities  in  the 
estimation  of  Joseph,  who  carried  us  to 
the  chamber  where  they  were  deposited. 
He  showed  us  a  brithant  collection  of 
crowns,  sceptres,  robes,  precious  stones 
and  other  regalia — among  the  rest,  those 
which  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  Char- 
kmagne,  together  with  a  heap  of  swords, 
^ves,  orbs,  shoes,  &c.,  that  looked  very 
much  like  other  old  trinkets  that  one 
sees  in  abundance  all  over  the  continent. 
''But  where  is  the  iron-crown  of  Saint 
Stephen  1 ''  asked  I,  with  the  gravest  sim- 
plictty;  whereupon  Joseph  grinned  and 
whispered,  ^^0,  Kossuth,  the  ro^e,  carried 
tiuit  to  the  United  States."  ^en,  cross- 
ing himself  piously,  he  continued,  ^  But 
there  are  things  far  more  precious!" 
He  pomted  at  an  old  rue,  a  tooth,  a  bit 
of  wood,  some  links  of  a<£ain,  and  a  bone, 
which  he  described  as  follows :  ^^  This  is 
t  part  of  the  tablecloth  used  at  the  Last 
Supper ',  that  is  a  tooth  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  yonder  you  see  a  piece  of  the  true 
Cross ;  here  is  the  arm-bone  of  good  St 
.^me ;  and  the  chiuns  are  those  which  held 
Saints  Peter,  Paul  and  John ! "  At  every 
word  he  rolled  up  his  eyes  devoutly,  in 
the  most  affecting  manner.  A  small  cru- 
citix  hard  by,  cwred  by  the  erratic  old 
Benvenuto,  appeared  to  me  far  more  sa- 
cred than  these  relics,  for  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  master's  genius  in  every 
curve.  ^ 

The  rest  or  the  day  we  passed  amid 
coins,  medals,  antiquities,  gems  that  be- 
came as  tedious  as  any  other  wilderness. 
and  we  were  glad  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
stomachs  by  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  cafiSs, 
quite  equal  in  its  appointments  to  any  in 
Paris.  Indeed,  let  me  observe  by  the 
way  that  thej  are  capital  feeders  in  Vien- 


na^ or,  as  a  native  said  to  me  shortly  af- 
terwards, as  one  of  the  highest  commen- 
dations he  could  give  to  his  fellows.  SU 
eseen  eich  wohl  in  Wieri^  "  they  eat  tnem 
selves  well  in  yienna." 

I  have  said  that  those  Museums  were 
a  wilderness,  and  yet,  I  fbund  on  getting 
home  at  night,  that  one  of  them,  t&  Am 
bras,  where  the  ancient  armor  is  kept, 
had  made  a  distinct  and  deep  impression 
upon  me.  It  is  as  fiir  superior  to  the  Tower 
in  London,  as  the  Tower  is  to  the  New^ 
York  Arsenal.  Having  been  collecting 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  the  most 
complete  historical  gallery,  in  Europe, 
filling  seven  larce  apartments,  admirably 
arranged  and  labelloi.  and  abounding  wira 
objects  of  interest.  A  history  of  tlw  Eu- 
ropean war  system,  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  present  time,  might  be 
written  in  the  simple  description  of  what  it 
holds.  The  windows  were  draped  with  tat-> 
tered  banners  taken  in  various  wars,  even 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  while 
the  walls  were  covered  with  trophies,  hel- 
mets, sabres  and  steel  suits,  among  which 
the  armor  of  Scandcrbeg  Tsce  his  life 
by  Clement  Moore  of  New-iork)  and  a 
tomahawk  of  Montezuma  are  conspicuous. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  is  an  immense  Anak, 
"  in  complete  steel,"  over  eight  feet  high, 
with  proportional  arms  and  legs,  whose 
sword  is  as  big  as  a  handspike,  and 
who  must  have  been  a  terrible  fellow 
to  encounter  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  I 
dreamed  all  night  after  seeing  his  mon- 
strous image,  of  doing  battle  with  Scan- 
dinavian giants,  who  walloped  me  over 
the  head  with  their  cudgels  and  then 
brought  me  to  life  again  with  a  little  of 
the  sacred  food,  to  l^  walloped  a  second 
time,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Bison, 
the  rogue,  had  put  on  a  red  Tokay  night- 
cap, and  snored  under  it  handsomely  till 
morning. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  Bison,  on  rising  from 
bed,  the  second  day  of  our  sojourn,  "  now 
for  the  picture-galleries." 

"What  galleries?"  he  muttered,  evi- 
dently displeased  with  the  suggestion. 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  know  ?  The  Ester- 
hazy,  the  Lichtcnstein,  the  SchOnbom,  the 
Limborg,  the  Ilarrach,  the  Imperial,  and 
sixty-four  others ! " 

"  Can  we  see  them  all  in  the  forenoon  ?  " 
he  inquired  with  anxious  simplicity. 

"Possibly,"  I  responded, — "but  then 
we  ought  to  run  through  them  on  the  back 
of  a  locomotive.  There  is  the  Esterhazy 
gallery  alone,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
five  difierent  chambers,  each  filled  with 
paintines, — the  Lichtenstein  contains  over 
600  pictures,— that  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  only  150,000  engravings." 

"  Enough,"  shouted  the  Exemplary,— 
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**I  sha'n't  go !  I  was  bored  to  death  with 
pictures  in  Italy.  Day  after  day  for  six 
months  I  was  dragged  from  one  collection 
to  another,  until  I  hated  the  sight  of  paint. 
Before  that  I  couldn't  tell  a  good  picture 
from  a  bad  one,  and  nowlcan't  tell  a  bad 
one  from  a  good  one." 

**  But  you  will  certainly  take  a  squint 
at  the  Bclviderc. — one  of  the  finest  palaces 
and  gardens  in  the  world." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  rejoined, jumping  from 
his  bed,  while  he  continued ;  "  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  to-day  a  little  adyenture 
with  a  Countess ! " 

The  reader  ought  to  know  that  no  un- 
married American  goes  to  Europe  without 
fidling  in  love  with  some  countess,  or  be- 
ing fallen  in  love  with  by  one, — which  is 
an  extraordinary  run  of  luck  they  seem  to 
enjoy.  Whether  they  are  travelling  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany  or  Russia, 
they  are  sure  to  have  an  encounter  with 
a  countess :  BLson  was  no  exception.  He 
had  met  one  the  evening  previous  at  a  box 
in  the  theatre,  and  though  he  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  any  langua^  but  his  own, 
he  managed  to  insinuate  hunself  into  the 
favor  of  tlie  titled  lady,  until  she  had 
consented  to  an  appointment  for  the  next 
afternoon.  Some  men  have  such  taking 
ways. 

Leaving  my  companion  to  his  after- 
breakfast  reveries,l  repaired  to  the  galleries. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  before  the  day 
was  done  I  was  more  than  half  of  Bison's 
opinion.  The  wilderness  of  pictures  pro- 
duces only  confusion  and  not  satisfaction. 
A  year's  residence  in  Vienna  could  scarce- 
ly exhaust  the  collection  of  that  metropolis. 
Yet,  in  the  brief  day  at  the  Belvidere,  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  remarking  its 
peculiar  wealth  in  one  line.  Its  Spanish 
and  Italian  departments  arc  extensive,  but 
with  few  exceptions  (among  them  an  Ecce 
Homo  of  Titian)  not  rich ;  but  it  luxu- 
riates in  old  Flemish  and  German  masters. 
Albrecht  DOrcr  was  especially  conspicu- 
ous, is  to  be  found  in  fact  nowhere  else 
in  such  perfection,  and  justified  to  me,  for 
the  first  time,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Fuscli, 
in  one  of  his  critical  rhapsodies,  sjKjaksof 
him  stranpcl}'  enoujijh  as  a  man  of  ingenu- 
ity, but  not  of  genius !  His  *^  Martyrdom 
of  the  ten  thousand  Christians,"  by  Sapor, 
a  Persian  King  (in  which  the  painter  him- 
self and  his  friend  Pirkheimcr  are  intro- 
duced in  black  mantles),  with  all  its  re- 
volting horrors,  is  a  work  of  consummate 
skill,  showing  fertility  and  resource.  There 
is  an  awful  majesty,  too,  in  his  trtatment 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  surrounded  by  saints, 
angels,  martyrs  and  a  glorious  company 
of  the  elect,  while  there  is  an  exquisite 
simplicity,  grace  and  tenderness,  in  his 


Madonna  and  Child.  If  these  are  not 
works  of  genius,  none  were  ever  painted — 
not  equal,  doubtlesiL  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  tne  same  age,  but  full 
of  an  original  life,  bold  in  conception, 
strong  in  outline,  and  brilliant  as  m^  as 
delicate  in  color. 

DOror,  like  all  th«  very  greatest  artists, 
—like  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
&c, — had  something  of  universal  aptitude 
in  him.  and  might  have  succeeded  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ing. He  wrote  well,  and  his  engraving 
was  almost  the  l)est  of  its  day,  and  quite 
as  good  as  any  that  has  been  executed  since. 
C^iain  critics,  it  is  true,  reproach  him  for 
that  tendency  to  the  mystical  and  fantastic 
which  appears  in  many  of  his  works,  but 
it  was  the  common  tendency  of  his  age, 
an  excess  of  the  religious  imaginatim. 
Besides,  who  can  deny  the  wonderful  ex- 
uberance and  poetic  elevation  of  his  most 
allegorical  labors  ?  In  the  woodcuts  illus- 
trative of  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  for 
instance,  how  grand  is  tluit  one  where  the 
horsemen,  with  their  weapons  of  death, 
are  trampling  down  the  guilty  inhabitants 
of  the  earth — or  that  other,  where  the 
four  angels  of  the  Euphrates  blast  the 
high  and  mighty  rulers,  over  whom  rush 
the  lion-headed  chargers,  breathing  forth 
fire  I  Surely  there  is  here  more  than  in- 
genuity. 

Hiero  are  two  paintings  in  the  Belvi- 
dere Palace  that  stnke  every  body — heads 
of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Dcn- 
ner — executed  Tinth  thorough  an^  minute 
accuracy,  giving  every  wrinkle,  hair, 
crack  of  the  skin,  so  that  they  seem  to 
be  the  actual  rough  fiesh  and  hide  of  na- 
ture. But.  are  they  great  pictures  ?  Ac- 
cording to  those  theorists  who  define  art 
as  the  imitation  of  nature,  they  must  be 
— for  more  faithful  imitations  could  not 
be  done  in  paint ;  and  yet  tliey  arc  only 
curiosities,  not  great  works  of  art,  clearly 
upsetting  the  imitation  theory.  A  head  by 
Titian  or  Giorgione,  not  half  so  "natural," 
is  worth  a  thou.<and  of  them,  aud  will  last 
in  the  adnii ration  of  mankind  a  thousand 
years  longer.  Denner's  heails  are  so  like 
living  heads  that  at  first  you  supjwse  they 
arc,  the  deception  is  so  comjilete ;  but,  as 
soon  as  vou  discover  that  they  are  a  de- 
ccption.  they  are  degraded  as  works  of 
art,  and  you  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tunipt.  as  you  do  upon  any  other  lie.  Now 
nobody  was  ever  deceived  tiy  the  genuine 
works  of  really  great  painters ;  they  were 
not  meant  to  deceive,  only  to  represent 
the  artist's  conception  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  are  therefore  glorious  for  ever. 

No  !  art  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature, 
that  is  certain.  If  it  were,  a  wax  figure 
would  be  a  better  specimen  of  it  than  the 
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most  precioiis  statue  in  the  Vatican,  or 
the  rarest  marvel  of  the  Tribune  at  Flo- 
rence. Moreover,  I  should  like  to  know 
of  the  partisans  of  the  imitation  theory. 
what  thing  in  nature  yonder  old  cathedral 
imitates,  what  the  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
bj  Beethoven,  what  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  of  Shakspcare.  or  the 
Faost  of  Goethe  ? 

By  the  way,  there  is,  in  the  Bclvidere, 
a  good  painting  from  the  Faust,  by  SchnOr, 
a  modem  German  artist,  depicting  that 
profoond  and  awful  scene,  where  the  stu- 
dent sits  at  the  table,  ^nfh  his  Nostra- 
damus and  black-letter  diagrams  about 
him,  and  Mephistopheles,  the  gentleman 
in  black,  enters  to  relieve  his  doubts. 
Faa<it'8  face  is  pale  and  wan  with  thought, 
his  fingers  are  clenched,  his  eyes  wild,  the 
hunp  is  burning  low  in  the  socket,  sparkles 
of  electric  light  flash  towards  the  infernal 
visitor  from  the  instruments  around,  while 
his  leer  is  full  of  malignant  triumph. 
The  whole  subject  is  capitally  treated, 
riightly  stiff  as  the  Germans  are  wont  to 
be,  but  with  great  depth  of  feeling,  and 
admirable  tone. 

One  cannot,  however,  dwell  long  upon 
pictures  in  Vienna,  it  is  so  attractive  out 
of  doors.  The  walks  along  the  bastions 
Oferlooking  the  gardens  of  the  nobility, 
the  lovely  promenades  of  the  Glacis,  that 
broad  belt  of  verdure  encircling  the  town, 
the  AugarteJi,  where  such  motley  crowds 
of  ooffee-dnnkers  and  smokers  assemble, 
but  above  all,  the  noble  drives  and  rambles 
through  the  Prater,  a  park  of  varied  wood- 
land, stream,  and  meadow,  several  miles 
in  extent,  are  enough  to  tempt  the  dead 
out  of  their  cofRns  in  the  Capuchin  Church, 
into  the  open  air. 

It  is  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Prater  is 
onsurpassed,  even  by  the  Boulevards  or 
Champs  £lys6es  of  Paris,  for  then  it 
swarms  with  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor ; 
the  noble  in  his  carriage,  the  mechanic 
with  his  family,  all  mingling  in  a  dclight- 
fbl  social  equality  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
in  our  democratic  society.  Different  ranks 
are  so  clearly  defined  that  they  are  never 
afraid  of  jostling  each  other,  and  you  will 
lee  the  Emperor  and  his  Court,  in  the 
midst  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  the  com- 
monest working-men.  But  the  Prater 
was  not  a  gay  scene  when  I  was  there; 
excepting  in  respect  to  the  variety  and 
brilliance  of  the  costumes,  the  dazzle  of 
the  equipages,  and  the  lively  music  of  the 
bands.  AU  the  world  took  the  air,  but 
with  a  dissatisfied  look.  I  asked  Joseph 
the  reason  of  this,  and  he  said,  "  The  peo- 
ple are  angry — since  1848  they  do  not  like 
things — they  are  sullen,  and  will  not  now 
dance  and  sing."  On  further  inquiry.  I 
Ibnnd  this  to  be  the  case:  the  people  uel 
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that  they  are  oppressed,  that  they  have 
been  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  that  they 
cannot  in  honesty  resume  their  old  mer- 
riment. They  go.  al)Out,  therefore,  very 
doggedly,  and  with  a  low  growl.  All  tlie 
newspaper  reports  about  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  "beardless  Nero" 
is  received,  arc  the  merest  flummery.  An 
ominous,  brooding  discontent  is  every 
where,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  time 
of  open  rupture.  One  of  the  shopmen 
said  tome,  looking  round  all  the  while  that 
no  one  should  hear  him,  "  When  we  try  it 
again,  no  Kossuth  nor  any  body  else  will 
be  able  to  stay  our  hands."  Thus,  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  reaction  have 
stung  one  of  the  liveliest,  bcst-natured 
and  enduring  of  all  the  populations  of  the 
Continent  with  a  feverish  desire  of  revenge, 
and  there  is  no  love  any  more  between  Uie 
governors  and  the  governed.  A  rigid  des- 
potism is  all  that  is  possible  now  for  the 
former,  a  suppressed  but  burning  hatred 
all  that  is  cherished  by  the  latter.  God 
shield  the  innocent  when  the  battle-cry 
rings  again  !  But  what  of  the  social  life 
of  the  upper  classes  ?  Alas,  I  can  tell  you 
nothing ;  for  who  but  an  English  traveller 
in  the  United  States  can  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  home  in  a  three  days' 
sojourn  ?  Yet  my  Red  River  companion 
Bison  had  some  experience,  which  he  ac- 
quired through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Countess.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  judg- 
ing by  that  sijecimen,  and  according  to  a 
confession  which  he  made  a  week  or  two 
later,  when  we  were  at  Munich,  that  the 
Viennese  are  all  swindlers.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,"  he  remarked  in  his  philosophic 
way,  with  the  sadness  of  repentance 
in  his  fine  bloodshot  eye,  "that  the  Count- 
ess was  no  countess  at  all,  only  a  milliner 
woman,  who  cheated  me  out  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  florins  at  cards,  cost  me 
almost  as  many  more  for  presents  and 
dinners,  borrowed  my  watch  which  she 
sold  to  a  pawnbroker,  and  then  introduced 
me  to  a  great  six-footed  Croat  soldier, 
who  announced  himself  as  her  husband, 
and  demanded  satisfaction  with  broad- 
swords ! " 

"And  how  did  you  get  out  of  the 
scrape  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of 
my  nation  to  fight  with  such  weapons,  but 
that  if  he  would  go  into  a  private  room 
with  a  bowie-knife — showing  a  specimen 
at  the  same  time,  which  James  Bowie 
himself  gave  me  once  at  Vicksburg — it 
would  give  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  let 
out  his  liver.  He  comprehended  enough 
English  to  decline  the  proposal,  and  in 
return  threatened  to  inform  the  polkse 
that  I  carried  secret  arms.  Thereupon, 
flourishing  the  steel  until  I  reached  tht 
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street,  I  made  the  beet  of  my  waj  towards 
the  hotel." 

I  may  add  that  the  Police  called  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  but  .by  that  time  Bi- 
son was  away  on  the  Danube.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  narrate  this 
as  an  example  of  the  usual  courtesies  of 
the  imperial  circles  at  Vienna.  It  is  said 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  prevails,  and  that  on  a  clo- 
ser acquaintance  one  gets  to  liking  the 
people,  especially  the  women,  who  are  not 
all  as  unprincipled  as  Bison's  Countess. 
Indeed,  young  Splayfoot,  who  spent  a 
year  there  when  his  father  was  Charge, 
told  mc  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  most 
entire  secular  contentment — after  Paris, 
the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to  live  in — 
fine  bachelor  apartments,  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent wines,  dancing  ad  libitum,  and 
nobody  to  make  ill-natured  remarks, 
"  Demmc — awh ! — if  it  isn't — aw — pew- 
fect  Pawadise ! "  For,  consider,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  most  excellent  institution, 
the  Gebdraifstaltj  where  any  unfortunate 
woman,  who  does  not  care  to  have  her 
little  imprudences  discovered,  may  retire 
for  a  few  months  in  the  most  impenetrable 
seclusion,  not  surrendering  her  name,  even, 
and  leavin-j;  the  evidence  of  her  guilt  be- 
hind her,  when  she  goes  out,  to  the  care 
of  the  State  1  Who  will  not  confess  that 
snch  a  provision  of  government  is  de- 
cidedly paternal  ? 


The  people,  I  have  said,  weie  sullen,  de 
serting  the  theatres,  the  ball-houses,  the 
gardens,  and  refusing  to  dance  even  when 
they  were  piped  to ;  and  yet  Vienna  re- 
sounded with  music  all  day  and  all  night. 
From  the  charming  Styrian  damsels,  who 
wander  about  with  their  zitters.  to  the  im- 
perial military  bands,  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  sweet  sounds  is  heard.  At  the 
caf)§s,  they  make  you  frisky  with  Straus, 
and  at  the  concerts  stir  your  soul  with 
Beethoven.  The  clerks  hum  Mozail;  over 
their  counters,  and  the  fish-women  sell 
trout  to  a  humming  accompaniment  from 
Hfkmmel.  Of  course  every  body,  male  and 
female,  plays  on  the  piano,  and  even  the 
locomotives  shriek  with  some  reference 
to  the  diapason.  In  consequence  of  this 
universal  addiction  to  music,  the  Vien- 
nese are  more  jealous  of  their  musical  repu- 
tation than  of  any  thing  else, — much  more 
than  they  are  of  their  virtue,  and  more, 
too.  than  they  are  of  their  good  eating, 
which  is,  however,  a  great  point  with 
them.  Vou  may  abuse  their  cathedrals, 
their  palaces,  their  galleries,  their  Empe- 
ror, their  wines,  their  dinners,  but  not 
their  music.  In  that  they  hold  them- 
selves above  not  only  the  attainments, 
but  the  criticism  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  pleasant  consciousness, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  it 
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Friend  of  ray  llfb,  which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  Idle  »ons. 


IN  the  moving  panoramas  of  cities  are  to 
be  seen  certain  vehicles  of  all  degrees 
of  locomotive  beauty  and  convenience, 
from  the  glossy  and  silver-knobbed  car- 
riage with  its  prancing  grays,  to  the  bach- 
eloric  lookin":  sulky  with  ibi  one  gaunt 
hor.se,  in  which  are  seated  gentlemen  of 
a  learned  and  [)rofessional  aspect,  usually 
wearing  spectacles,  and  always  an  air  of 
intense  respectability,  or  of  contemplation 
and  seriousness.  They  rccopiize  nume- 
rous acquaintances  as  they  pass  with  a 
peculiar  .smile  and  nod,  and  are  usually 
accompaniod  by  '*a  little  man-boy  to  hold 
the  horse,"  as  the  French  cook  in  the 
play  defines  a  tigre.  These  mysterious 
personages  rejoice  in  the  title  of  Doctor — 
once  a  very  distinctive  appeUation,  but 
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now  as  common  as  authorship  and  travel- 
ling. A  moralist,  watching  them  ghding 
by  amid  fashionable  equipages,  crowded 
omnibuses,  hasty  pedestrians,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  a  metropolis,  would 
find  a  striking  contrast  between  the  rush- 
ing tide  around,  and  the  hushed  rooms 
they  enter.  To  how  many  their  visit  is 
the  one  daily  event  that  breaks  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  illness  and  confinement ; 
how  many  eyes  watch  them  with  eager 
suspense,  and  listen  to  their  opinion  as  the 
fiat  of  destiny  ;  how  many  feverishly  ex- 
pect their  coming,  shrink  from  their  polish- 
ed steel,  rejoice  in  their  cheering  minis- 
trations, or  dread  their  long  bills !  "  The 
Doctor!" — a  word  that  stirs  the  ex- 
tremest  moods — despair  and  jollity ! 
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There  is  no  profession  which  depends 
to  much  for  its  efficiency  on  personal 
traits  as  that  of  medicine ;  for  the  utility 
of  technical  knowledge  here  is  denved 
finom  individual  judgment  tact  and  s^-m- 
pathy.  In  other  words,  the  physician  has 
to  deal  with  an  unknown  element.  Be- 
tween the  specific  ailment  and  the  remedy 
there  are  peculiarities  of  constitution,  the 
influence  of  circumstances  and  the  laws  of 
nature  to  bo  considered  ;  so  that  although 
the  medial  adviser  may  be  thoroughly 
feraed  in  physiology,  the  materia  medica, 
and  the  symptoms  of  disease,  if  he  possess 
not  the  discrimination,  the  observant  skill, 
and  the  reflective  power  to  apply  his 
learning  wisely,  it  is  comparatively  una- 
▼ailing.  The  aim  of  the  divine  and  the 
attorney,  however  impeded  by  obstacles, 
is  reached  by  a  more  direct  coui*se ;  logic, 
eloqnenoc  and  zeal,  united  to  professional 
attainment,  will  insure  success  in  law 
and  divinity ;  but  in  physic,  certain  other 
qualities  in  the  man  are  requisite  to  give 
scope  to  the  professor.  Hence  we  associ- 
ate a  certain  originality  with  the  idea  of 
a  doctor ;  arc  apt  to  regard  the  vocation  at 
the  two  extremes  of  su|)eriority  and  pre- 
tension, and  justly  estimate  the  individuals 
of  the  class  acconling  to  their  capacity  of 
injcightand  their  principles  of  action,  rather 
than  by  their  mere  acquisitions  or  rank 
as  teachers.  The  uncertainty  of  medi- 
cine, as  a  practical  art,  thus  induces  a 
stronger  reliance  on  individual  endow- 
ments than  is  the  case  in  any  other  lib- 
eral pursuit 

A  philosophical  history  of  the  art  of 
healing  would  be  not  less  curious  than 
suggestive.  The  absurd  theories  whitth 
checked  its  progress  for  centuries,  the 
secrets  hoarded  by  Egyptian  priests,  the 
union  of  medical  knowle<lge  with  ancient 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  e{)och  of  Galen, 
the  Arabian  and  Salerno  schools,  the  re- 
formation of  Paracelsus,  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which,  at  long  intervals,  illumined 
the  track  of  the  science  ;  and  the  enlight- 
ened prmciples  now  realized — if  full}-  dis- 
cussed, would  form  an  extraordinary 
chapter  in  the  biography  of  man. 

St  Luke  and  the  G<x>d  Samaritan  are 
yet  the  favonte  signs  of  apothecaries,  con- 
firming the  original  charity  of  the  art ; 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  may  still  bo 
seen  over  the  barbers'  shops,  the  effigy  of 
a  human  arm  spouting  Mood  from  an 
open  vein,  an  indication  of  the  once  uni- 
versal custom  of  periodical  depletion.  It 
is  now  acknowledged  that  diverse  climates, 
require  modified  treatment  of  the  same 
disease ;  that  nervous  susceptibility  is  far 
greater  in  one  latitude  than  another,  and 
that  habits  of  life  essentially  individualize 
the  constitution.    Indeed,  the  widest  dif- 


ference exists  in  the  relation  of  persons  to 
the  doctor ;  some  never  see  him,  and  others 
must  have  a  consultation  upon  the  most 
trifling  ailment — so  great  is  the  depen- 
dence which  can  be  had  upon  nature,  and  so 
extreme  both  the  faith  and  the  skepticism 
which  exists  in  regard  to  curative  science. 

It  would  seem  indeed,  jis  if  the  advance 
of  science  improved  medical  practice  negar 
tively.  that  is.  by  inducing  what  in  politics 
has  been  called  a  masterly  inactivity  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  no  small  degree  of 
the  success  attending  Hahnemann's  the- 
ory is  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative 
abstinence  it  inculcates  in  the  use  of  re- 
medial agents.  The  fact  is  a  significant 
one,  as  indicative  of  the  want  of  po.sitive 
science  in  the  healing  art ;  and  the  conse- 
quent wi.sdom  of  leaving  to  nature,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  restorative  process.  In- 
deed, to  a.ssist  nature  is  acknowledged  by 
just  observers,  to  be  the  only  wise  course ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  inference  that  a 
good  physici/m  is  necessarily  a  philoso- 
pher ;  it  is  incumbent  on  him.  of  all  men, 
to  exercise  the  inductive  faculty ;  he 
must  possess  good  causality,  not  only  to 
rea.son  justly  on  individual  cases,  but  to 
apply  the  progress  of  science  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  disease. 

The  comparatively  slow  accumulation 
of  scientific  truth  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  not  until  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  after  medicine  had  assumed  the  rank 
of  a  science,  under  the  auspices  of  Hippo- 
crates, was  tho  circulation  of  the  blood 
discovered — an  era  in  its  history.  The 
fiery  discussion  of  the  efficacy  of  inocula- 
tion and  its  gradual  introduction  is  another 
si<rnificant  evidence  of  the  same  general 
truth.  But,  in  our  own  day,  the  rapid 
and  valuable  developments  of  chemistry 
have,  in  a  measure,  reversed  the  picture. 
Numerous  alleviating  and  curative  agents 
have  been  discovered ;  the  gas  of  poisonous 
acids  is  found  to  eradicate,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  fUtal  diseases  of  the  eye ;  heat, 
more  pi  netrating  than  can  be  created  by 
other  means,  is  eliminated  from  carbon  in 
an  aeriform  state,  passes  through  the 
cuticle,  without  leaving  a  mark  on  its  sur- 
face, and  restores  aching  nerves  or  ex- 
hausted vitality.  Vegetable  and  mineral 
substances  are  refined,  analyzed  and  com- 
bined with  a  skill  never  before  imaginerl ; 
opium  yields  morphine  and  peruvian  bark 
quinine,  and  all  the  known  salubrious 
elements  are  thus  rendered  infinitely  sub- 
servient to  the  healing  art.  Chloroform 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  these  new 
agents;  and  has  i-xorcised  the  demon  of 
physical  pain  bva  magical  charm,  without 
vio  a'.ing.  in  judicious  hands,  the  integrity 
of  nature. 
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There  is  a  secret  of  curatiTe  art  in  which 
consists  the  genius  of  healing ;  it  is  that 
union  of  sympathy  with  intelligence,  and 
of  moral  energy  with  magnetic  giftsw 
whereby  the  tides  of  life  are  swayed,  ana 
one  "can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
Fortimate  is  the  patient  who  is  attended 
by  one  thus  endowed — ^but  such  are  usu- 
ally found  out  of  the  professional  circle — 
they  are  referees  ordained  by  nature  to 
settle  the  difficulties  of  inferior  spirits; 
the  arbiters  recognized  by  instinct  who 
soothe  anger,  reconcile  doubt,  amuse,  ele- 
vate, and  console  by  a  kind  of  moral 
alchemy ;  and  potent  coadjutors  are  they 
to  the  material  aids  of  merely  technical 
physicians.  Somewhat  of  this  occult 
healing  force  might  have  been  read  in  the 
serene  countenance  of  Dr.  Physic  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  it  predominated  in  the  benevolent 
founder  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Palermo, 
who  learned  from  an  attack  of  mental  dis- 
order how  to  feel  for.  and  minister  to,  those 
thus  afflicted.  Tne  late  Preissnitz  of 
Qraefenberg,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
gift  which  is  as  truly  nature's  indication 
of  an  aptitude  for  the  art,  as  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  poet.  But  this  principle  is 
''caviare  to  the  general." 

Medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  inherent 
dignity  by  the  same  element  in  modern 
times  that  has  degraded  art,  letters,  and  so- 
ciety— the  spirit  of  trade.  This  agency 
encourages  motives,  justifies  means,  and 
leads  to  ends  wholly  at  variance  with  high 
tone  and  with  truth.  The  gentleman,  the 
philosopher,  the  man  of  honor,  and  with 
them  that  keystone  in  the  arch  of  charac- 
ter— self-respect,  are  wholly  compromised 
in  the  process  of  sinking  a  liberal  art  into 
a  common  trade !  In  the  economy  of 
modem  society,  however,  the  physician 
has  acquired  a  new  influence ;  he  has  gain- 
ed upon  the  monopoly  of  the  priest,  for 
while  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  trenching  on 
the  mysterious  prerogatives  which  super- 
stition once  accorded,  has  retrenched  the 
latter's  functions,  the  same  agency,  by  ex- 
tending the  domain  of  science  and  rendering 
its  claims  popular,has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
the  other  profession.  To  an  extent,  there- 
fore, never  before  known,  the  doctor  fills 
the  office  of  confessor;  his  visits  yield 
agreeable  excitement  to  women  with  whom 
he  gossips  and  sympathizes ;  admitted  by 
the  very  exigency  of  the  case  to  entire  confi- 
dence, often  revered  as  a  counsellor  and 
friend,  as  well  as  relied  on  as  a  healer,  not 
infrequently  he  becomes  the  oracle  of  a 
household.  Privileges  like  these,  when  used 
with  benevolence  and  integrity,  are  doubt- 
less honorable  to  both  parties,  and  become 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest 
service  and  the  highest  sentiments  of  our 
nature;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 


are  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse,  where 
elevation  of  character  and  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts are  wanting.  AccoMingly  there  has 
sprung  into  existence,  in  our  day,  a  person- 
age b^t  designated  as  the  medic^  Jesuit; 
whose  real  vocation,  as  well  as  the  process 
by  which  he  acquires  supremacy,  fully 
justifies  the  appellation.  Like  his  religious 
prototype,  he  operates  through  the  female 
branches,  who,  in  their  turn,  control  the 
heads  of  families ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  domestic  arrangements,  the  social  re- 
lations, and  even  the  opinions  of  individuals 
are  thus  regulated,  is  truly  surprising. 

We  believe  the  natural  history  of  the 
doctor  has  not  yet  been  vmtten,  but  the 
classes  are  easily  nomenclated;  we  have 
all  known  the  humorous,  the  urt)ane,  cue 
oracular,  the  facetious,  the  brusque,  the 
elegant,  the  shrewd,  the  exquisite,  the 
burly,  the  bold,  and  the  fastidious;  and 
the  character  of  people  may  be  inferred 
by  their  choice  of  each  species.  Those  in 
whom  taste  predominates  over  intellect, 
will  select  a  physician  for  his  agreeable 
personal  qualities;  while  such  as  value 
essential  traits,  will  compromise  with  the 
roughest  exterior  and  the  least  flattering 
address  for  the  sake  of  genuine  skill  imd 
a  vigorous  and  honest  mind.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  large  cities  vanity  seems  to  rule 
the  selection ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  view 
of  human  nature  to  see  the  blind  preference 
given  to  plausible  but  shallow  men,  whose 
smooth  tongues  or  gallant  air  win  them 
sufirages  denied  to  good  sense  and  candid 
intercourse.  The  most  detestable  genus 
is  tliat  we  have  described  under  the  name 
of  medical  Jesuits ;  next  in  annoyance  are 
the  precisians;  the  most  harmless  of  the 
weaker  order  are  the  gossips;  and  there 
is  often  little  to  choose  in  point  of  risk  to 
''  the  house  of  life  "  between  the  very  timid 
and  the  dare-devils ;  in  a  great  exigency  the 
former,  and  in  an  ordinary  case  the  latter 
are  equally  to  be  shunned. 

Like  the  portrait  painter,  doctors  are 
often  the  playthings  of  fortune  in  cities, 
where  the  arbitrary  whims  of  fashion 
decree  success :  but  in  the  country,  their 
true  worth  is  more  apt  to  find  apprecia- 
tion and  the  individualities  of  character, 
having  free  scope,  quite  original  children 
of  Apollo  are  the  result.  The  name  of 
Hopkins  is  still  memorable  in  the  region 
where  he  practised,  as  one  of  the  literary 
clique  of  which  Humphries,  Dwight,  and 
Barlow  were  members.  Dr.  Osbom  of 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  wrote  the  popular  whal 
ing  song  yet  in  vogue  among  Nantuck- 
eters.  Dr.  Uolyoke  of  Salem,  is  renovrnecl 
as  a  beautiful  instance  of  longevity ;  and 
the  wit  of  Dr.  Spring  was  proverbial  in 
Boston.  The  best  example  of  a  medical 
philosopher,  in  our  annals,  is  that  of  Dr. 
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Rush  of  Philadelphia;  he  reformed  the 
sjrstem  of  practice  ;  first  treated  yellow 
fever  sacoessfully,  made  climate  a  special 
study,  and,  like  Burke,  laid  every  one  he 
eoooantered  mider  contribution  for  facts. 
His  life  of  seventy  years  was  passed  in 
ardent  investigation.  It  is  remarkable 
thai  the  first  martyr  to  American  liberty 
was  a  physician ;  and  before  he  fell,  War- 
ren eloquently  avowed  his  principles,  like 
KOmer  in  Germany,  rousing  the  spirit  of 
his  countrymen,  and  then  consecrating  his 
sentiments  with  his  blood.  Boylston, 
the  ancestral  portraits  of  whose  family  are 
among  the  best  of  Copley's  American 
works^  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  public  indig- 
nation for  his  zealous  and  intelligent  ad- 
Toeacy  of  inoculation,  and  natural  sci- 
ence owes  a  debt  to  Barton,  Morton  and 
De  Kay,  which  is  acknowledged  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

If,  by  virtue  of  the  philosophic  instinct 
and  liberal  tastes,  the  doctor  is  thus  allied 
to  belles-lettres,  he  is  allured  into  the 
domain  of  science  by  a  still  more  direct 
Sjrmpathy.  To  how  many  has  the  stud}"^ 
of  the  materia  mcdica  and  the  culling  of 
simples,  proved  the  occasion  of  botanical 
research ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tioii,  of  exploring  the  entire  field  of  natural 
science.  Thus  Davy  was  beguiled  into 
chemical  investigation  ;  and  Abercrombic, 
by  the  vestibule  of  physiological .  know- 
ledge, sought  the  clue  to  mental  philoso- 
phy ;  while  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  min- 
istered to  a  great  charity  by  clearly 
explaining  to  the  masses,  the  natural 
laws  of  human  well-being.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Russian 
Peter,  that  he  sought  an  interview  with 
Boerh&ve ;  for  by  these  varied  links  of 
general  utility,  the  medical  office  enters 
mto  every  branch  of  social  economy ;  and 
18  only  narrowed  and  shorn  of  dignity  by 
the  Innited  views  or  inadequate  endow- 
ments of  its  votaries.  Life-insivance  and 
quarantines,  have  become  such  grave  inter- 
ests, that  through  them  the  responsibility 
of  the  physician  to  society  is  manifest  to 
sU;  that  to  individuals  is  only  partially 
recognized.  How  Cowper  and  Byron 
saffered  for  wise  medical  advice,  and  what 
ameliorations  in  states  of  mind  and  moral 
conditions,  have  been  induced  by  the  now 
widely-extended  knowledge  of  hygienic 
laws! 

In  literature  the  doctor  figures  with  a 
genial  dignity ;  he  has  affinities  with  genius 
and  a  life-estate  in  the  kingdom  of  letters : 
witness  Garth's  poem  of  **  The  Dispensa- 
ry; "  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation ; "  Armstrong's  "  Art  of  Health ; " 
Cowley's  verses,  Sprat's  Life  of  him,  and 
Onrri^s  of  Bums;  Beattie's  " Minstrel ; " 
Darwin's   '* Botanic    Garden;"  Moore's 


"  Travels  in  Italy ;"  Zimmerman's  "  Soli- 
tude ; "  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  and  Village ; " 
Aikin's  ^^  Criticisms ;"  and  Joanna  Baillie's 
gifted  brother.  In  our  own  day,  Moir's 
exquisite  domestic  lyrics,  Lever's  Irish 
novels ;  and  in  our  own  country  the  writ- 
ings of  Drake,  Mitchell,  Holmes,  Bigelow. 
Francis,  and  others.  Think  of  Arbuth- 
not  beside  Pope's  sick-bed,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  apostrophe — 

Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song  ;— 

Garth  ministering  to  Johnson,  and  Rush 
philosophizing  with  Dr.  Franklin  ;  Bell's 
comments  on  Art,  Colden's  letters  to 
Linnceus,  and  Thatcher's  Military  Journal, 
are  attractive  proofs  of  that  liberal  ten- 
dency which  leads  the  physician  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  profession,  into  the  field 
of  philosophical  research.  We  all  have 
a  kind  of  affection  for  Dr.  Slop,  who  is 
the  type  of  an  almost  obsolete  class,  as 
the  doctor  in  Macbeth  is,  of  the  sapient 
pretender  of  all  time.  Southey  took  a 
wise  advantage  of  the  popular  idea  of  a 
Doctor,  in  the  bonhommic  and  speculative 
phase  of  the  character,  when  he  gave 
the  title  to  his  last  rambling,  erudite, 
quaint,  and  charming  production.  Men 
of  letters  accordingly  are  wont  to  fra- 
ternize with  the  Ijest  of  the  profession  j 
and  there  has  always  been  a  reciprocal 
interchange  between  them  both  of  affec- 
tion and  wit.  Thus  Halleck  tells  us  in 
Fanny: 

In  physic,  we  have  Francis  and  MTfcven, 
Famed  for  long  heads,  short  lectures  and  long  biHs; 

And  Quackenbo^  and  others,  who  from  heaven 
Were  rained  upon  ns  in  a  shower  of  pills; 

They'd  beat  the  deathless  Esculapios  hollow, 

And  make  a  starveling  druggist  of  Apollo. 

It  is  a  nervous  process  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  a  Parisian  medical  profes- 
sor of  the  first  class.  Auscultation  was 
first  introduced  by  one  of  them — Laennec, 
and  diagnosis  is  their  chief  art.  In  their 
hands  the  stethoscope  is  a  divining  rod. 
So  reliable  is  their  insight,  that  they  seem 
to  read  the  internal  organism  as  through 
a  glass ;  and  one  feels  under  Louis's  in- 
spection, as  if  awaiting  sentence.  The 
laws  of  disease  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  the 
philosophy  of  symptoms  is  there  under- 
stood by  the  medical  savans  with  the 
certainty  of  a  natural  science,  but  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  remedies  is 
by  no  means  advanced  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Accordingly  the  perfection  of  mo- 
dem skill  in  the  art  seems  to  result  from 
an  education  in  the  French  schools,  com- 
bined with  experience  in  English  practice ; 
thorough  acquaintance  with  physiology, 
and  habits  of  acute  observation  and  accu- 
rate deduction,  are  thus  united  to  execu- 
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tive  tact  ftnd  ability.  And  similar  eclectic 
traits  of  character  arc  desirable  in  the 
physician,  especially  the  union  of  solidity 
of  mind  with  agreeablencss  of  manner; 
for  in  no  vocation  is  there  so  oflen  de- 
manded the  blending  of  theybr/i/cr  in  rt^ 
with  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

The  absence  of  faith  in  positive  remedies 
that  obtains  in  Europe,  is  very  striking  to 
an  American  visitor,  because  it  offers  so 
absohite  a  contrast  to  the  system  pursued 
at  home.  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
countryman,  a  few  days  after  reaching 
Paris,  and,  on  our  way  to  Pdre  la  Chaise, 
his  case  and  treatment  were  fully  discuss- 
ed; his  disease  was  typhus  fever:  pre- 
vious to  delirium  he  had  designated  a 
physician,  a  celebrated  professor,  who 
only  prescribed  gomme  syrop.  For  a 
week  I  travelled  with  a  Dominican  friar 
who  had  so  high  a  fever,  that  in  America 
he  would  have  l>een  confined  to  his  bed  ;  he 
took  no  nourishment  all  the  time,  but  a 
plate  of  thin  soup  once  a  day ;  and,  when 
we  reached  our  destination,  he  was  conva- 
lescent. Abstinence  and  repose  are  appre- 
ciated on  the  continent  as  remedial  agen- 
cies ;  but  they  are  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  people,  who  regard  active  enterpri.se 
as  no  less  desirable  in  a  doctor  than  a 
steamboat  captain. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  is,  in  some  instances,  so  great,  that 
k  accounts  for  that  identity  of  supersti- 
tion and  medicine,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  traits  in  the  history  of 
the  science.  The  unknown  is  the  source 
of  the  marvellous,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween a  disease  and  its  cure  is  less  obvi- 
ous to  the  common  understanding,  than 
that  between  the  evidence  and  the  ver- 
dict in  a  law  case,  or  religk>us  faith  and 
its  public  ministration  in  the  office  of 
priest.  The  imagination  has  room  to  act, 
and  the  sense  of  wonder  is  naturally  ex- 
cited, when,  by  the  agency  of  some  drug, 
mechanical  apparatus,  or  mystic  rite,  it  is 
attempted  to  relieve  human  suffering  and 
dispel  infirmity.  Hence  the  most  enlight- 
ened minds  are  apt  to  yield  to  credulity 
in  this  sphere,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  "regular  faculty" — who  complain, 
with  reason,  that  quackery,  whether  in 
the  form  of  popular  specifics,  or  the  per- 
son of  a  charlatan,  derives  its  main  sup- 
port from  men  of  civic  and  professional 
reputation.  Think  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  infancy,  being  touched  for  King's 
Evil  by  Queen  Anne,  in  accordance  with 
a  belief  in  its  sovereign  efficiency,  un- 
questioned for  centuries.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  was  as  much  celebrated  in  his  day. 
for  his  recipe  for  a  sympathetic  powder^ 
which  he  obtained  from  an  Italian  friar, 
as  for  his  beautiful  wife  or  his  naval  ▼k>- 


tory ;  and  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  gave 
as  much  zeal  to  the  Treatise  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Tar- Water,  as  to  that  on  the  Im« 
materiality  of  the  Universe. 

The  memoirs  of  celebrated  men  abound 
with  physiological  interest;  their  emi- 
nence brings  out  facts  which  serve  to  vin- 
dicate impressively  the  phases  of  medical 
experience,  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
its  tabernacle.  Madden's  "  Infirmities  of 
Oenius  "  is  a  book  which  suggests  an  in- 
finite charity,  as  well  as  exposes  the  fatal 
effects  of  neglecting  natural  laws.  Lord 
Byron  used  to  declare  that  a  dose  of  salts 
exhilarated  him  more  than  wine.  Shellcj 
was  a  devoted  vegetarian.  Cowper  spoke 
from  experience  when  he  sang  the  praises 
of  the  cups,  "  that  cheer  but  not  inebri- 
ate." Johnson  wrote  an  elegy  on  Leven 
the  apothecary,  and  had  faith  in  the 
sanative  quality  of  dried  orange  peel. — 
When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  first  visited 
by  the  physicians  in  his  last  illness^  he 
told  them  to  allow  for  the  habitual  nre- 
gularity  of  his  pulse,  which  had  inter- 
mitted ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
George  Combe  used  to  tell  a  capital  storj 
in  his  lectures,  of  the  manner  in  which  ft 
pious  Scotch  lady  made  her  grandson  pass 
Sunday,  whereby,  while  outwardly  keep* 
ing  Sunday  holy,  he  violated  all  the  rules 
of  health.  Two  of  the  most  character- 
istic books  in  British  literaturcL  are 
Green?s  poem  of  the  Spleen,  ana  Dr. 
Gheyne's  English  Malady,  ana  another  is 
the  history  of  the  Gold-headed  Cane^  oi 
rather  of  the  five  doctors  that  successive- 
ly owned  it.  How  unprofessional  medi- 
cine is  becoming,  may  be  seen  in  current 
literature,  when  De  Quincey's  metaphysi- 
cal account  of  the  efiects  of  opiimo^  and 
Bulwer's  fascinating  plea  for  the  Water- 
Curo,  are  ranked  as  li^ht-reading.  To 
the  lover  of  the  old  English  prose  writers, 
there  is  no  more  endeared  name  than  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  his  Religio  Medici, 
and  quaint  tracts,  are  among  the  choicest 
gifts  for  which  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
the  profession  ;  while  the  classical  student 
can  never  forget  his  obligations  to  Dr. 
Middlcton  for  the  Life  of  Cicero.  The 
vivacious  Lady  Montague  is  most  grato- 
fully  remembered  for  her  philanthropic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  inoculation  for  small<- 
pox ;  and  our  Brockden  Brown  has  de- 
scribed the  phenomena  of  an  epidemic,  in 
one  of  his  novels,  with  more  insight, 
though  less  horror,  than  De  Foe. 

It  is  in  pestilence  and  after  battle,  that 
the  doctor  sometimes  rises  to  the  moral 
sublime  in  hisdisinterevSted  and  unwearied 
devotion  to  others.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
cidental laurels,  the  authority  of  the  pro* 
fession  has  so  declined,  the  maUides  imor 
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ginairea  ao  increased  with  dvilization,  and 
tlie  privileges  of  the  faculty  been  so  en- 
croached upon  by  what  is  called  "  pro- 
gress," that  a  doctor  of  the  old  school 
would  scorn  to  tolerate  the  fallen  dignity 
of  a  title  that  once  rendered  his  inter- 
course with  society  oracular,  and  author- 
ized him,  with  impunity,  to  whip  a  King, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Willis  and  George 
the  Third. 

"  There  is  a  certain  analogy,"  says  an 
agreeable  writer,  ^*  between  naval  and 
medical  men.  Neither  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  danger."  On  the 
other  hand,  each  patient's  character  as 
well  as  constitution  makes  a  separate  de- 
mand upon  his  sjrmpathy ;  for  in  cases 
^Hiero  fortitude  and  intelligence  exist,  per- 
fect frankness  is  due,  and  m  instances  of 
extreme  sensibility  it  may  prove  fatal — 
80  that  the  most  delicate  consideration  is 
often  required  to  decide  on  the  expedien- 
ej  of  enlightening  the  invalid.  If  it  is 
folly  to  theorize  in  medicine,  it  is  often 
nnnil  to  flatter  the  imagination  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  temporary  ease.  A 
physician's  course,  like  that  of  men  in  all 
porsnits,  is  sometimes  regulated  by  his  con- 
sciousness, and  he  is  apt  to  prescribe  ac- 
cording to  his  own  rather  than  his  pa- 
tient's nature ;  thus  a  fleshy  doctor  is  in- 
clined to  bleed  and  recommend  generous 
diet ;  a  nervous  one  affects  mild  anodynes ; 
a  vain  one  talks  science,  and  a  thin,  cold- 
blooded, speculative  one,  makes  safe  ex- 
periments in  practice,  and  is  habitually 
noDConmiittal  in  speech.  Almost  invaria- 
bly short-necked  plethoric  doctors  enjoy 
freeing  the  vessels  of  others  by  copious 
depletion,  and  those  more  delicately  or- 
ganized advocate  fresh  air  and  tonics ;  the 
one  instinctively  reasoning  from .  the  sur- 
plus, and  the  other  from  the  inadequate 
THality  of  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
edous.  I  knew  a  doctor  who  scarcely 
erer  faUed  to  prescribe  an  emetic,  and  his 
expression  of  countenance  indicated  chron- 
ic nausea. 

If  the  mental  experience  of  a  doctor 
naturally  leads  to  pnilosophy,  the  moral 
tends  to  make  him  a  philanthropist.  He 
is  familiar  with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  The  mystery  of  birth,  the  so- 
lemnity of  death,  the  anxiety  ot  disease, 
the  devotion  of  faith,  the  agony  of  de- 
spair, are  phases  of  life  daily  open  to  his 
new ;  and  their  contemplation,  if  there  is 


in  his  nature  a  particle  either  of  reflection 
or  sensibility,  must  lead  to  a  sense  of  hu' 
man  brotherhood,  excite  the  impulse  of 
benevolence,  and  awaken  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. Warren's  "  Diary  of  a  Physi- 
cian "  gives  us  an  inkling  of  what  varieties 
of  human  experience  are  exposed  to  his 
gaze.  Vigils  at  the  couch  of  genius  and 
beauty,  full  of  the  stern  romance  of  reality, 
or  imbued  with  tendcmesb  and  inspiration, 
are  recorded  in  his  heart.  lie  is  admit- 
ted into  sanctums  where  no  other  feet 
but  those  of  kindred  enter.  He  becomes 
the  inevitable  auditor  and  spectator  where 
no  other  stranger  looks  or  listens.  Hu- 
man nature,  stripped  of  its  conventional- 
ities, lies  exposed  before  him ;  the  secrets 
of  conscience,  the  aspirations  of  intellect, 
the  devotedness  of  love,  all  that  exalts  and 
all  that  debases  the  soul,  ho  beholds  in 
the  hour  of  weakness,  solitude,  or  dismay : 
and  hard  and  unthinking  must  he  be,  il 
such  lessons  make  no  enduring  impres- 
sion, and  excite  no  comprehensive  sym- 
pathies. 

Medicine  enjoys  no  immunity  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Who  does  not  recognize 
in  the  popularity  of  Hahnemann's  system 
the  influence  of  the  transcendental  philos- 
ophy, a  kind  of  visionary  practioft  analo- 
gous to  the  vague  terms  of  its  disciples  in 
literature ;  those  little  globules  with  the 
theoretical  accompaniment  catch  the  fancy; 
castor  oil  and  the  lancet  are  matter-of- 
fact  in  comparison.  And  so  with  hydro- 
pathy. There  is  in  our  day  what  may  be 
called  a  retum-to-nature  school.  Words- 
worth is  its  expositor  in  poetry ;  Fourier 
in  social  life,  and  Turner  in  painting.  The 
newly  appreciated  eflScacy  of  water  ac- 
cords with  this  principle.  It  is  an  ele- 
mental medicament,  limpid  as  the  style  of 
Peter  Bell,  free  from  admixture  as  the  in- 
dividual labor  in  a  model  community,  and 
as  directly  caught  from  nature  as  the 
aerial  perspective  of  England's  late  scenic 
limner.  Even  what  has  been  considered 
the  inevitable  resort  to  dissection  in  order 
to  acquire  anatomical  knowledge,  it  is  now 
pretended,  has  a  substitute  in  clairvoy- 
ance. Somewhat  of  truth  in  this  spiritual- 
izing tendency  of  science,  there  doubtless 
Ls,  but  Fact  is  the  basis  of  positive  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  unwarrantable  of  all 
experiments,  with  only  imagination  for  a 
guide,  are  those  involving  human  life. 
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LETTERS    OF   PAREPIDEMUS. 


NUMBER   ONE. 


MY  Dear  Sir, — ^I  left  this  county  as 
nearly  as  possible  (next  June,  I  be- 
Uere,  will  complete  it),  one  quarter  of  a 
century  back,  to  go  to  school.  I  was  sent 
•*home,"  as  they  called  it — that  is,  away 
from  home,  to  tjic  land  which  my  parents, 
and,  I  presume,  yours  also,  long  ago  be- 
longed to — to  be  educated. 

Does  one  get  educated  in  twenty-five 
years,  I  wonder  ?    The  wisest  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece  describes  to  us,  how 
that  he 
**Each  day  grew  old«r  and  learnt  Mmethlng  new.** 

And,  since  the  something  new  may  possi- 
bly contradict,  and  will  assuredly  modify 
the  every  thing  not  so  new  before  it,  at 
what  age  may  one  consider  one's  self  enti- 
tled, for  example,  to  write  letters  in  print 
to  tne  Editor  of  a  Magazine  ?  At  what 
figure  does  one  attain  one's  real  majority 
and  right  of  speech  ?  How  soon  may  one 
venture  to  amrm  any  thing  which  every 
body  else  does  not  already,  know  and 
believe  ?  And,  in  tne  mean  time,  is  there 
any  good  in  talking  merely  to  be  assented 
to?  Is  it  so  agreeable  an  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  express  mentally  to 
himself  that  assent  ?  If  agreeable,  is  it 
therefore  useful  ?  "  Were  it  not  better 
done  as  others  use  ?  "  to  follow  the  plough 
or  the  ledger,  to  find  a  Ncaera  in  agri- 
culture, or  an  Amaryllis  in  commerce? 
"What  boots  it,  ^vith  incessant  care,  to 
tend  the  slighted"  bookmaker's  trade, 
''and  strictly  meditate  the  thankless 
muse"  of  Magazines?  Will  posterity 
know  any  thing  of  our  miserably  imper- 
fect, impotent  fugitive  verses,  or  contem- 
poraneity be  none  the  worse  for  them  ? 
Are  we  not  most  likely  corrupting  the 
pure  taste  which  would  otherwise  turn 
wijbh  a  natural  appetite  fb  Shakspearc  and 
Milton,  to  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  to 
Virgil  and  Homer?  Goethe,  I  have 
heard,  said  not  long  before  his  death,  that 
had  he  known  ere  he  began  writing,  how 
many  good  books  there  were  in  the  world 
before,  ho  would  never  have  written  a 
word. 

There  is  one  thing,  indeed,  I  think  one 
might  do,  could  one  only  believe  that  one 
could.  No  so  certain  a  way  of  learning 
the  merit  of  a  great  picture,  as  an  attempt 
to  copy  it  or  represent  something  like  it 
And  as  we,  if  we  ]ook  to  it  and  take  pains, 
naay  by  our  indiflerent  writing,  learn  to 
appreciate  the  worth  and  merit  of  great 
writers,  whom  before  we  thought  but  lit- 
ue  of,  so  it  is  also  possible  that  our  faith- 


ful, though  small  attempts,  may  help  peo- 
ple to  appreciate  the  great  originals. 

Every  new  age  has  something  new  in 
it, — takes  up  a  new  position;  the  view 
presented  by  the  writers  of  an  anterior  age 
18  not  readily  seized,  or  adopted  by  those 
bom  in  a  later  century.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  one  good  work  attainable  to  the  efibrts 
of  the  humble,  modem  litterateur^  to  ele- 
vate and  direct  to  the  noblest  objects  the 
tastes  and  enjoyments  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He  holds  a  position  common  with 
them :  he  may  avsul  himself  of  this  toft 
their  edification.  As  the  traveller  who 
knows  the  country  will  show  his  less  ex- 
perienced companion  at  each  new  stage, 
each  further  remove,  under  changed  as- 
pects, the  high  mountain  points  they  are 
retiring  from;  will  point  out  the  Mont 
Blanc  whose  shadow  they  stood  in  at 
Chamouni,  in  its  full  magnificent  outline 
at  Sallanches,  and  again,  far  distant,  yet 
not  less  rose-tinged  at  sunset  from  Geneva, 
so  the  writers  (that  is,  or  should  be,  the 
more  instructed  readers)  of  each  new  cen- 
tury, may  successively  restore  each  suc- 
cessive generation  to  connection  with  the 
teachers  of  the  past.  Such  is  a  possible 
function  for  a  writer.  Do  twenty-five 
years  educate  one,  I  wonder,  for  this — 
twenty-five  years  of  the  universal  slov- 
enly habits  of  writing,  speaking,  hearing, 
thinking,  remembering,  which  pervai& 
our  time  ?  "  Twenty-nve  years  have  I 
spent  in  learning,"  said  the  young  man 
to  the  old.  "Return,"  said  the  sage, 
"and  spend  another  twenty-five  in  un- 
learning." "Each  day  grow  older  and 
uTileam  something" — is  this  to  be  our 
other  reading  of  Solon's  maxim  ?  Alas ! 
it  would  seem  there  is  need  of  it  We 
submit  ourselves  for  instruction  to  teach- 
ers, and  they  teach  us  (or  is  it  our  awk- 
wardness that  we  learn  from  them)  their 
faults  and  mistakes.  Each  new  age  and 
each  new  year  has  its  new  direction ;  and 
we  go  to  the  well-informed  of  the  season 
before  ours,  to  be  put  by  them  in  the 
direction  which,  because  right  for  their 
time,  is  therefore  not  quite  right  for  ours. 

Upon  Uie  water  In  a  boat, 
I  sit  and  sketch  as  there  we  float; 
The  scene  \»  fuir,  the  stream  is  strong, 
I  sketch  it  as  we  float  along. 

The  stream  is  strong?,  and  as  I  sit 
And  view  the  picture  that  woqait, 
It  flows  and  flows,  and  bears  the  boat. 
And  I  sit  sketching  as  we  float 

BtlU  as  we  go,  the  things  I  sec, 
E'en  as  I  see  them,  cease  to  be. 
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The  aglM  tfaift,  and  wlOi  tbe  boftt 
TIm  wboU  perspective  seems  to  float. 

Each  pointed  height,  each  wavy  line, 
To  new  and  other  forms  combine ; 
PrMwrtioos  change  and  colors  fiidc. 
And  all  the  landscape  is  remade. 

Depleted,— neither  far,  nor  near, 
Ana  tai^gor  there,  and  smaller  hero, 
And  partly  old,  and  partlv  new, 
ETen  I  can  hardly  think  it  trua 

Tet  still  I  look,  and  still  I  sit, 
A^JoMing,  shaping,  altering  it ; 
And  still  the  current  bears  the  boat 
And  me,  still  sketching  as  we  float 

Did  I  really  read  or  only  dream  some- 
where that  anecdote  of  an  elderly  painter, 
who,  going  over  one  day,  with  a  friend  of 
his  youth,  who  had  known  him  in  his 
prime  and  promise,  a  scries  of  his  popular 
and  most  admired  pieces,  said  mournfully, 
'^AIl  these  poor,  unmeaning,  ill-designed, 
half-executed  things,  I  have  made  to  earn 
bread  and  time  to  do  fAa/,"  pointing  to  a 
diaotic,  unfinished  canvas  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  "  and  thcU  after  all,  is  as  bad  as 
any  of  them."  '^This  also,"  saith  the 
preacher,  ^'  is  a  sore  evil  that  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun." 

To  grow  old,  therefore,  learning  and 
onleaming,  is  such  the  conclusion  ?  Con- 
chision  or  no  conclusion,  such,  alas !  ap- 
pears to  be  our  inevitable  lot,  the  fixed 
ordinance  of  the  life  we  live.  The  cruel 
king  Tarchetius  gave  his  daughters  a  web 
to  weave,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
he  said  they  should  get  married;  and 
what  these  involuntary  Penelopes  did  in 
the  dajrtime,  servants  by  his  orders  undid 
at  night.  A  hopeless  and  a  weary  work, 
indeed,  especially  for  young  people  desir- 
ous to  get  mamed. 

Weaving  and  imweaving,  learning  and 
onleaming,  learning  painfully,  painfully 
onleaming,  under  the  orders  of  the  cruel 
king  Tarchetius,  behold, — are  we  to  say, 
•oarlife?"  "Every  new  lesson,"  saith 
the  Oriental  proverb,  "is  another  gray 
hair;  and  time  will  pluck  out  this  also." 
And  what  saith  the  preacher ?  "I,  the 
iHreacher,  was  King  over  Israel  in  Jerusa- 
leoL  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and 
search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
things  that  are  done  under  the  heavens ; 
this  sore  travail  hath  Qod  given  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith." 
"  Perchepensa  ?  Pensando  sHnvecchia^^^ 
said  the  young,  unthinking  Italian,  to  the 
^;rave  German  sitting  by  him  in  the  dili- 
gence, whose  name  was  Goethe.  Is  it 
true? 

To  niend  nnootinted  years  ot  pain 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again. 

In  working  out  in  heart  and  brain 

The  problem  of  oar  being  here ; 
To  gatlier  fkcts  from  tax  and  near ; 
Upon  the  mind  to  hold  them  clear, 
And,  knowing  more  may  yet  appear. 
Unto  one's  latest  breath  to  fear 
The  premature  result  to  draw, — 
b  this  the  object,  end.  and  law 

And  purpose  oi  our  being  here  f 


Nevertheless,  to  say  something,  to  talk 
to  one's  fellow-creatures,  to  relieve  one's 
self  by  a  little  exchange  of  ideas,  is  there 
no  good,  is  there  no  harm,  in  that  ?  Prove 
to  the  utmost  the  imperfection  of  our 
views,  our  thoughts,  our  conclusions ;  yet 
you  will  not  have  established  the  useless- 
ness  of  writing. 

Most  true,  indeed,  by  writing  we  re- 
lieve ourselves,  wo  unlearn ;  it  is  the  one 
best  recipe  for  facilitating  that  needfhl 
process. 

•*Each  day  write  something,  and  unlearn  it  sa" 

Most  true,  indeed !  The  observations  that 
we  can  make  nothing  of,  the  maxims  that 
have  ceased  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  our 
spent  theories,  our  discarded  hypotheses, 
the  wit  that  nas  become  stale  to  us,  the 
wisdom  that  has  grown  fusty  with  us,  the 
imaginations  that  molest  us,  the  ill-humors 
that  fret  us,  our  follies,  fancies,  falsities ; 
oh,  happy  relief! — away  with  them  to  the 
Magazine ! 

Yes,  methinks  I  sec  it  so,  through  the 
long  series  of  ages.  The  Iliad  is  but  the 
scum  of  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  Plato's 
dialogues  the  refuse  of  his  thought.  Who 
that  reads  the  Odyssey  perceives  not  that 
it  is  an  act  of  i)enitence  for  the  Iliad,  and 
feels  not  that,  had  the  poet  lived,  the 
Odyssey  also,  would  have  had  its  P«di- 
node  ?  In  the  divine  eloquence  of  Plato 
there  are  intonations  in  which  I  hear  him 
saying  to  me — "  You  know  I  don't  quite 
mean  all  this." 

"  Alas !  'tis  true  I  have  gone  licro  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  vieWf^ 

is  the  Great  Dramatist's  profoundest  feel- 
ing about  himself,  his  doings,  his  sayings, 
his  writings.  Virgil  bade  his  ^neid  be 
burnt ;  and  what  we  read  as  his,  is  not 
his  deliberate  word,  but  that  of  Varius 
and  Tucca.  As  Rousseau,  it  is  said,  in 
his  old  age,  smiled  sadly  at  the  fervent 
disciples  of  the  Social  Contract,  the  Emile, 
and  the  Julie ;  so,  doubt  it  not,  did  greater 
than  Rousseau.  So  felt  Raphael  of  his 
paintings,  and  Phidias  of  his  sculptures, 
Michael  Angelo,  also,  of  his  Pantheon 
suspended  in  the  heavens.  Dante,  from 
some  strange  region  of  the  Spiritual 
Spaces,  looks  down,  half  scorn,  half  re- 
morse, on  the  worshippers  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  his  human  spleen  and  bitter- 
ness. Cervantes  laughs  aloud  to  hear  phi- 
losophers discriminate  the  pure  reason  in 
Don  Quixote  and  the  understanding  in 
Sancho ;  and  Montaigne  with  open  eyes 
of  more  than  mortal  wonder  repeats  his 
•'  Que  sgaisje  ?  "  at  the  sight  of  grave  wor- 
shippers of  his  levities.  May  it  not  bo 
true  that  when  I  quote  from  Milton,  a 
shade  of  severe  vexation  darkens  his  spi- 
ritual features,   and  when  I  repeat  the 
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wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes,  an  ethereal  frown 
oontraots  the  imuiortal  forehead  of  the 
Preacher  ? 

Yoii  we  feeding,  oh  you  students  of 
Greek  and  lovers  of  Latin,  you  that  add 
to  your  German,  French,  and  to  your 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  you  inquirers 
afar  off  into  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  you  de- 
votees of  Chaucer  and  votaries  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  Milton — you  are  feeding  upon 
that,  precisely,  Mhich  was  tried  by  these 
wise  men  of  old  and  found  wanting.  You 
stand  picking  up  the  dross,  where  those 
before  you  have  carried  away  the  gold  ; 
you  are  swallowing  as  truth,  what  they 
put  away  from  them — expressed,  because 
it  was  false  or  insufficient 

Or  is  this,  pcradventure,  confined  to  our 
own  weaker  selves,  our  more  impatient, 
irretentive,  unthoughtful  age  ?  For,  cer- 
tainly, my  dear  sir,  what  you  and  I  and 
the  young  people  read  in  any  modem  page 
is,  in  the  manner  afore  stated,  *•  the  thing 
that  is  not."  Each  striking  new  novel 
does  but  reveal  a  theory  of  life  and  action 
which  its  writer  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of ; 
each  enthusiastic  address  or  oration  is  but 
that  which  its  speaker  is  just  beginning 
to  feel  disgusted  with.  Oh  !  happy  and 
happy  again,  and  thrice  happy  relief  to 
the  writer ;  but  to  the  reader 7 

Said  the  Tree  to  the  Children,  "  How 
can  you  go  and  pick  up  those  dirty  dead 
leaves  I  have  thrown  away  ?  "  Said  the 
Children  to  the  Tree,  "  Will  you  grow  us 
any  better  next  year  ?  '*  Said  the  Tree  to 
the  Children.  "  What!  are  you  positively 
going  to  put  into  your  mouths  those  hor- 
rid things  (fruit,  do  you  call  it?)  that  have 
fallen  from  my  branches?"  Said  the 
Children  to  the  Tree,  "Why,  they  are 
Yery  nice."  Said  the  Tree  then  to  itself, 
"  Suppose  I  were  to  restrain  myself  next 
spring,  and  not  grow  any  leaves,  and  to 
suppress,  ascctically,  all  tendencies  to  blos- 
som? Should  I  not  then  produce  some- 
thmg  better  ?  By  all  that  is  wise  and 
moral,  I  will  try."  Said  the  Springtime 
six  months  after  to  the  Tree,  "  My  dear 
Tree,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  The 
Children  came  again  the  next  fall,  and 
the  Tree  made  no  remark. 

An  illustration,  however,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  an  argument ;  though  some- 
times, indeed,  it  may  be  better.  It  is  a 
game,  in  any  ca.se,  for  two  to  play  at.  For 
it  is  also  told  of  the  Phoenix,  that,  having 
reached  its  term  of  years,  it  proceeded  to 
Arabia,  and  built  up  carefully  its  pyre  of 
odoriferous  combustibles,  and  sat  down  to 
expect  the  new  birth.  But  when  the  fire 
began  to  kindle,  and  the  odoriferous  sticks 
crackled,  the  odors  indeed  were  beautiful 
(ornithologists,  however,  are  uncertain 
whether  the  Phoenix  has  any  sense  of 


smell),  the  flame  meantime  was  most  un- 
doubtedly painful  in  the  extreme  when  it 
got  withm  the  feathers  (the  Phoenix  there 
IS  no  question  has  the  sense  of  touchy 
The  Phoenix  started  up  and  exclaimed  tc 
itself,  •'  Oh !  surely,  surely,  I  am  j'oung 
again  now ! "  "  Sit  still,  sit  still,  poor 
Phoenix ;  not  till  pain  has  deprived  thee  of 
the  very  sense  of  pain,  not  until  thought 
and  self-consciousness  are  burnt  out  and 
out  of  thee — not,  by  many  pangs,  yet — is 
the  new  creature  bom  in  thee;"  with  which 
exhortation  the  story  concludes. 

And  with  which  illustration,  upon 
which  side,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  truth,  or  the 
most  of  the  tmth  ?  ''  As  the  leaves  are, 
so  are  the  lives  of  men ; "  and  so  also 
their  writings?  Shall  we  yield  to  the 
promptings  of  Nature,  and  let  the  eager 
sap  aspire  forth  in  germination,  and  the 
leaflets  open  out.  and  display  themselves, 
to  fall  from  us  dead  and  uncomely  in  No- 
vember? Or  shall  we  bum  slowly,  in 
silence,  that  hereafter  something  better 
may  be  bdhi  of  us  ?     Quien  sabe  ? 

Was  it  the  silence  or  the  speech  of  pre- 
vious ages  that  formed  the  more  perfect 
writers  ?  Was  Perugino  necessary  to  Ra- 
phael, or  had  Raphael  been  more  himself 
without  him  ?  Some  function,  indeed, 
higher  than  that  of  mere  self-relief,  we 
must  conceive  of  for  the  writer.  To  sum 
up  the  large  experience  of  ages,  to  lay  the 
finger  on  yet  unobserved,  or  undiscovered 
phenomena  of  the  Inner  Universe,  some- 
thing we  CttU  detect  of  these  in  the 
spheric  architecture  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
creative  touches  of  the  Tempest 

Imperfect,  no  doubt,  both  this  and  that 
is ;  short  of  the  better  thing  to  come — the 
real  thing  that  is.  Yet  not  impotent,  not 
wholly  unavailing. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  let  me  offer  you 
the  last  *'  modern  invocation "  to  the 
Poet^ — shall  we  say  in  modem  phrase— of 
the  Future  ?  .  "  Come,  Poet,  come  "—No, 
I  will  trouble  you  only  with  a  few  verses 
at  the  end. 

Id  vain  I  SM^m  to  call,  and  ret 
Think,  not  the  li\ing  years  forget: 
Aees  of  heroes  fought  and  fell, 
Tliat  Homer,  in  the  end,  might  t«ll ; 
O'er  CTovelling  generations  iwst 
The  Doric  column  rose  at  last 
And  thousand  heart*  on  thousand  yean 
Had  M-a5ted  labor,  hopes  and  fears, 
Knells,  laughters  and  unmeaning  tears, 
Ere  England's  Shak^pcare  saw,  or  Kome, 
The  pure  perfection  of  her  dome. 
Others,  1  d«iubt  not.  if  not  we. 
The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see ; 
Young  children  gather  ns  tlieir  own 
The  harvest  that  Uie  Dcid  have  sown — 
Tlie  Dead,  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Let  me  sign  myself,  my  dear  sir  (as 
we  are  all  "strangers  and  pilgrims"  so 
myself  in  an  especial  sense), 
Your  faithful  and  obliged 

Parbpidemus. 
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rr  is  a  strange  sight !  So  striking,  I  re- 
solved while  sipping  my  clwcolat  a  Peau 
(try  it  when  you  goto  Tortoni's),  that  if 
the  throng  of  omnibuses,  hacks  and  car- 
riages allowed  me  to  reach  my  neat  little . 
chamber,  higher  up  in  the  air  than  the  no- 
torious port-fwles  of  the  Astor  House, 
J  what  oachelor  is  there  who  has  not  been 
amned  to  that  at%ci^nt  and  descent,  and 
those  many-bedded  rooms  ?)  I  resolved,  I 
■ay,  to  jot  down  my  impressions  of  the 
unmatched  scene  which  is  acted  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  asphaltum  pavement  lying 
between  the  Chaussee  d^  Antin  and  the 
Rue  Lafittc — that  strip  of  ground  every 
body  has  read  about,  all  hope  to  tread — 
the  Boulevard  des  Italicns. 

That  is  Paris,  argal-Francc.  For  the 
glory  of  the  Palais  Royal  has  depart- 
ed, as  it  faded  away  from  its  predecessors, 
the  Pont  Ncuf  and  the  Place  Koyalc :  now 
the  microcosm  of  Paris  is  tliS  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  There  the  pulse  of  that  sin- 
gular thing  called  Life  in  Paris  beats  high 
Wfcr  pulse  all  the  year  round ;  through 
this  thick  and  perfect  plate-glass  window 
of  Tortoni's — draw  your  chair  closer  that 
the  curtain  may  not  obstruct  your  view — 
you  can  observe  and  cast  the  horoscope  of 
all  Paris.  What !  fortune-telling  absurd  ? 
Bjr  the  Witch  of  Endor,  but  Pll  pin  my 
fiuth  on  the  coffee  grounds  tossed  by  a 
canning  hand  in  a  cup  of  Tortoni's. 

You  would  be  out — woefully  out  if  you 
deemed  these  omens  could  be  read  this 
first  day  you  sat  in  the  comfortably  stuff- 
ed velvet  arm-chair,  and  rapped  the  mar- 
ble table  to  summon  the  waiter  to  the 
painfully  irksome  task  of  playing  (Edipus 
to  your  ....  French  (I  think  you  called 
the  language  you  used  this  morning  to  your 
porter)  ?  No.  It  is  more  difficult  than 
the  Lady  Common  Law,  which  (if  my  Lord 
Coke  may  be  credited)  requires  the  vigils 
of  twenty  years  of  novitiate.  The  Lady 
Paris  demands  a  still  longer  novitiate. 

The  first  day  you  sat  here,  would  be 
like  a  first  visit  to  a  cotton  mill ;  all  would 
be  strange  noise  and  wild  confusion.  Con- 
versation would  seem  to  your  ear  like  the 
jabbering  of  the  monkeys  in  the  wire 
palace  in  the  Garden  of  Plants ;  there  would 
be  no  apparent  distinction  between  the 
Attic  elegance  of  tone  and  diction  of  the 
poet,  and  the  vulgar  brutality  of  the  Au- 
vorgnat  water-carrier  :  both  would  be 
French  to  you.  If  you  kept  a  journal, 
the  note  of  this  day  would  be . — saw  a 
great  many  mustachioed  men,  struck  with 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  variety  of 
oniforms,  disappointed  in  the  dress  of  the 
men  and  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  not 


having  seen  a  pretty  woman  during  the 
day. 

And  that  would  be  all  you'd  see !  That 
all  contained  on  that  leaf  of  life  !  Thai 
all  that  is  visible,  legible  on  this  animated 
page !  A  schoolboy  might  as  well  say 
he  could  read  Demosthenes'  famous  oath, 
when  he  had  succeeded'  in  pinning  an 
English  definition  to  every  Greek  word. 

In  six  months,  if  you  had  acquaintan- 
ces, you  might  learn  that  that  gentleman 
in  a  snuff-colored  suit,  his  hat  thrown  far 
back  on  his  high  broad  forehead,  calm  as 
the  face  is  stem,  and  with  the  lines  of  sor- 
row about  the  mouth,  his  face  fixed  on  the 
ground  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  is  named 
Guizot.  You  may  have  pointed  out  to 
you  that  short,  thick,  bow-legged,  rolling 
gentleman,  who  walks  along  the  Boule- 
vard as  if  he  were  giving  chase  to  the  man 
in  seven-league  boots,  his  hat  crushed  over 
his  eyes,  which  look  so  bright  and  full  of 
fun,  meet  companions  to  that  mischievous 
mouth,  but  for  which  features  you  would 
set  down  M.Thiers  (that  is  his  name)  for 
the  runner  of  some  banking  house . .  These^ 
who  would  be  lions  or  stars  any  where 
else  in  the  wide  world,  are  nobody  here. 
A  mob  is  always  vulgar  and  unnoticeable, 
and  there  is  a  mob  of  distinguished  people 
always  in  Paris.  Any  day  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  you  can  see  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  members  of  nearly  all 
the  Royal  families  of  Europe,  the  heroes 
of  half  a  dozen  different  revolutions  from 
as  mam'  different  countries.  Princes,  War- 
riors, Poets,  Painters,  Sculptors.  States- 
men   The  other  day  I  saw  Colonel 

Fremont  begging  a  light  from  the  IIospo- 
dar  of  Wallachia,  and  neither  knew  who 
the  other  was.  This  latency  of  distinc- 
tion, only  evoked  by  a  dinner  invitation 
or  a  court-ball,  which  Paris  affords,  makes 
it  so  charming  a  residence  to  all  who  bear 
honors  buckled  on  their  back.  Here  the 
hero  is  a  hero  only  to  his  valet  de  chambre. 

If  you  know  the  faces  of  all  these  great 
men,  you  have  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
City  Directory  or  of  a  valet  de  chambre,but 
you  don't  know  Paris.  It  is  well  worth 
knowing.  It  repays  the  pains  expended 
on  it,  for  when  you  know  it,  the  gilded  cor- 
niced saloons,  the  splendid  caf6s,  the  lux- 
uriant restaurants,  the  charming  theatres, 
lose  their 7 :ywerful  attraction;  you  turn 
from  the  thick-rouged  skeleton  with  & 
longing  for  the  pure  air,  the  beautit'oi 
country,  the  familiar  accents  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  home,  Anglo-Saxon  purity,  Anglo- 
Saxon  virtue,  Anglo  Saxon  sincerity  and, 
let  me  add,  Anglo-Saxon  liberty. 

No  city  contains  so  many  persons  who 
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live  by  their  wits.  Strangers  abound  here, 
and  with  their  accumulated  savings,  long 
beforehand  destined  to  defray  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  visit  to  Paris,  their  ignorance 
of  this  world  and  their  common  ignorance 
of  French,  make  them  the  ready  prey  of 
acute  sharpers.  The  usages  of  Paris 
furnish  forth  to  the  adroit  adventurer  iu' 
numerable  opportunities  of  wriggling  him- 
self into  the  acquafntance  of  the  person 
who  occupied  >^nth  him  the  same  small 
table  at  the  restaurant  yesterday  at  din- 
ner, or  his  neighbor  in  the  caf6  in  the 
morning.  What  heart  could  resist  grati- 
tude to  the  benefactor  who  gave  intelli- 
gence to  the  stupid  waiter  that  could  not 
understand  his  own  language  as  you 
pronounced  it;  to  the  beneficent  guide 
who  directed  your  inexperienced  fingers 
through  the  '*  wandering  mazes  ^-  of  a  bill 
of  faro  in  twenty-four  octavo  pages,  with 
a  verbal  appendix  rolled  out  of  the  waiter's 
mouth  with  infinitely  greater  dexterity 
than  ever  a  mountebank  poured  forth 
ribbons.  Their  breasts  apparently  over- 
flow with  the  richest  cream  of  human 
kmdncss ;  they  dissipate  their  charitable 
benefiocnces  on  the  first  comer  in 
broadcloth  and  patent  leather  boots.  To 
these  their  good  nature  topples  to  weak- 
ness ;  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  services 
they  will  perform,  there  is  no  office  too 
mean  for  them,  there  is  no  passion  too 
disgraceful  for  them  to  minister  to.  What 
adds  greater  value  to  those  services  is,  they 
are  condescensions  of  some  titled  person, 
whose  rank,  though  not  found  in  any  book 
of  heraldry,  will  be  found  in  the  amount 
abstracted  from  your  credit  at  Greene's. 

In  Paris  every  thing  may  be  had  for 
money.  Do  you  wish  strawberries  on 
Christmas  day,  or  peaches  for  New- Year's 
dinner ;  would  you  have  oysters  in  Au- 
gust, or  cranberries  in  July  ?  Chevet  can 
nimish  you.  Py thiases  and  Damons  can 
be  hired  by  the  hour.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  will  furnish  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice a  family  of  all  ages,  all  sizes,  and  both 
sexes.  The  Maison  dc  Saint  Denis  has  a 
fresh  assortment  of  wives  always  on  hand. 
Do  you  seek  a  fortune  ?  M.  St  Foe  "  nego- 
tiates rich  marriages.  He  is  as  secret  as 
the  tomb."  Are  your  feet  awkward  and 
gawky?  Cellarius  makes  them  nimble  and 
spry.  Can  the  hairs  of  your  head  be 
numbered  by  your  vis-d-vis  in  advance  ? 
there  are  incomparable  oils  here,  which  will 
conceal  your  pate  beneath  a  tropical  luxuri- 
ance of  hirsute  vegetation.  There  are  men- 
machines — M.  Faillet  for  example — who 
will  throw  a  raw  Yankee  into  their  back- 
parlor,  and  ''in  sixty  lessons,  of  one 
hour  each,"  turn  him  out  a  spruce  French- 
man, familiar  with  Comeille,  at  home  in 
Moli^re,  and  with  Lafontaine  by  heart 


Surely  you  don't  see  all  this  from  Tor- 
toni's  window? 

But  you  do  if  you  can  read  what  is  be- 
fore 3'ou.  M.  Faillet  disputes  with  Ic 
Docteur  Albert  for  possession  of  the  hol- 
low columns  which  adorn  the  Boulevard, 
and  would  disfigure  conversation  with  ears 
polite.  This  vaunts  his  practice  and  that 
his  pills.  Chevet's  cart  continually  pass- 
es to  and  fro  with  its  driver,  whose  rubi- 
cund face  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  rccom 
mendation. 

Some  New-Yorkers  have  compared  the 
Boulevards  to  Broadway.  I  have  nevei 
been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  point 
of  resemblance — the  names  of  both  thor 
oughfares  begin  with  B.  The  houses  on 
the  Boulevards  are  of  yellow  stone,  three 
stories  higher  than  those  on  Broadway, 
surcharg^  with  gray  iron-netted  balconies 
pierced  with  lofty  coachways ;  the  win- 
dows open  like  doors,  instead  of  being  hung 
with  weights ;  the  street  is  macadamized, 
the  sidewalks  arc  covered  with  asphaltum ; 
the  shops — if  those  niches  may  be  called 
shops — are  but  glove,  or  jewelry,  or  segar, 
or  ribbons,  or  bonnet  or  tailors'  shops,  if 
they  are  not  those  shops  dignified  with 
the  names  of  restaurant  or  caf(§,  where  the 
most  important  business  of  human  life  is 
carrted  on.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  ;  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  is  famous.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  or  Tortoni's  ?  Have  not  we 
all  promised  ourselves  to  dine  one  day  at 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  or  Maison  d'  Or  1 

The  throng  that  fills  the  ample  side- 
walks is  still  less  like  the  crowd  that 
forms  a  part  of  Broadway.  Inhere  every 
face  is  evidently  conscious  that  the  Ex- 
change and  Wall-street  arc  near  one  end, 
Grace  Church  at  the  other  end  of  Broad- 
way, and  the  City  Hall  standing  in  the 
Park.  Here  it  is  patent  on  every  face 
that  its  possessor  is  virgin  (the  only 
virginity  to  be  found  in  Paris)  to  red  ink, 
three  o'clock  and  large  red  wafers ;  that 
he  never  heard  of  Sunday  except  as  a  great 
ball  day  at  Ranelagh  or  Asiiieres ;  nor 
of  constables  and  penitentiaries,  but  in 
connection  with  i>olitic  ....  something-of- 
fenders, it's  a  hard  word  he  has  not  used 
since  ....  since  ....  since  1851. 

Can  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  of  New- 
York  remember  to  have  seen  rustic  chairs 
as  thick  on  the  flags  of  Broadway  as  they 
now  are  on  the  asphaltum  here  ?  or  active 
waiters  with  their  eternal  rVa  and  con- 
tinual posing  of  questions  in  subtraction 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house — a  Mrs.  Cas- 
sins  in  arithmetic  though  not  in  weight. 
No  Fourth  of  July  ever  assembles  in 
Broadway  the  number  and  variety  of 
uniforms  for  ever  flitting  along  the  Boule- 
vard.   Did  you  ever  see  a  Hussar  with 
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his  dooble  ooat  ^aoefiilly  falling  over  his 
ahoalder,  and  giving  new  relief  to  the 
lichlj  and  profusely  braided  uniform,  ex- 
oept  in  a  fancy  ball  at  Newport  ?  With 
you,  where  but  on  the  stage  are  the  stal- 
wart Cuirassiers  to  be  seen  with  their  thick 
armor  protecting  their  breasts  and  backs  ? 
Yon  have  seen  a  Lancer,  and  a  Carabineer. 
and  a  Heavy  and  a  Light  Dragoon,  and 
an  Artilleryman,  but  have  you  met  the 
Guides  (that  aristocratic  company,  all  of 
whose  members  arc  obliged  to  speak  two 
or  throe  languages)  in  their  showy  uni- 
form, or  those  impertinent,  insolent  Prse- 
loriuis — the  Municipal  Guard.  Where, 
except  on  Monsieur  Hackett-Mallet's 
back,  have  you  seen  the  uniform  of  the 
iDvalid,  whose  eye  fills  at  the  mention  of 
Napoleon's  name.  Though  that  old  frame 
is  bowed  double,  it  still  holds  a  heart 
which  glows  with  enthusiasm  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  Austerlitz,  whose  glorious 
sun  dazzled  him  ;  of  Eylau,  whoso  snow 
benumbed  him  ;  of  Jena,  "  This  wound  I 
got  there,  please  sir." 

The  City  Fathers  would  abate  as  nui- 
sances thoso  thin,  graceful,  tall,  pretty 
ballet-girls  Tthcy  call  them  rats  from 
their  wonderiul  agility  of  body,  acquired 
by  seven  hours'  exercise  in  the  dancing- 
room  from  their  eighth  year)  ;  —  and 
those  impertinent,  unsexed  women,  "  with 
foreheads  of  bronze  and  hearts  like  the 
nether  millstone,"  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette — let  us  avoid 
polluting  these  pages  with  any  physi- 
ology of  these  sirens — sirens,  alas!  but 
in  fascinations  and  dangers,  for  they 
die  (when  suicide  does  not  prematurely 
end  their  abhorred  life  long)  before  their 
thirtieth  year,  and  generally  in  their  ieens^ 
on  the  miserable  bed  of  some  hospitaL 
A  dissecting  table  is  their  coffin;  their 
requiem,  the  coarse  jest  of  the  brutal  me- 
dioU  student. 

Ah  !  from  this  easy  chair  I  can  under- 
stand the  emotions  which  filled  Xerxes' 
eves  with  tears  when  seated  in  his  state 
dhariot  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  he  could  survey  the  myriads  of 
men  he  led  towards  Greece ;  he  thought 
of  all  that  horde — not  one  would  exist 
after  a  brief  hundred  years.  The  throng 
which  passes  before  these  plate-glass  win- 
dows, seems  some  great  funeral  proces- 
sion— ^you  arc  tempted  to  ask,  is  not  the 
common  cradle  near  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, and  the  grave  near  the  Madeleine  ? 
The  insignificance  of  life  forcibly  appears 
from  the  numbers  of  men,  of  women 
and  of  children,  crushed  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  civilization ;  that  man  whose  life 
is  exhausted  in  picking  up  the  segar-ends 
under  the  caf6  tables ;  this  woman,  who 
begs  your  spare  sous ;  that  girl,  whose  soul 


and  body  are  leprosied  with  vice.  During 
the  first  hours  one  spends  at  these  brilliant 
windows  he  is  bewildered  by  the  intrica- 
cy and  novelty  of  the  scene ;  the  bright 
reflection  from  the  gilded  wall  and  silver- 
ed glass  blinds  his  eyes.  When  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  brilliancy,  he  begins  to 
distinguish  the  shades,  and  iuToluntarily 
he  closes  the  curtain. 

So  come — a  truce  to  my  disquisitions 
on  Paris !  Let  us  take  care  that  our  cray- 
ons do  not  forget  to  animate  the  sketch 
by  jotting  down  the  conversations  which 
fall  on  our  ears,  and  introducing  the  events 
recorded  in  the  papers.  Waiter,  bring 
me  the  papers ! 

See  ! — M.  Arago  assures  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  Mars  has  a  depression  at 
its  two  poles  equal  to  ^^  of  its  mass, 
that  its  inclination  is  28  degrees,  nearly 
the  same  as  this  earth's,  and  consequent- 
ly (with  the  difference  of  being  longer 
than  ours,  Mars'  year  being  nearly  double 
our  year),  the  seasons  succeed  in  Mars  in 
the  same  order  as  here.  He  says  the  two 
luminous  spots  near  the  poles  are  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  perceptibly  diminish 
or  increase  as  summer  or  winter  reigns. 
The  climate  is  generally  more  rigorous 
than  with  us  (the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
extends  to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
latitude  of  London),  in  consequence  of 
the  length  of  the  3'ear  and  its  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sun ;  its  soil  is  of  a  red- 
dish ochre,  and  it  has  an  atmosphere.  M. 
Levcrrier  (the  bitter  rival  and  antagonist 
of  M.  Arago),  from  his  new  tables  of  the 
movement  of  the  sun,  and  the  laborious 
studies  which  enabled  him  to  prepare 
them,  announces  all  previous  tables  to  be 
full  of  errors,  and  his  own  not  altogether 
exempt  from  them  in  consequence  of  tho 
oscillation  of  the  solar  perigee,  caused  by 
masses  yet  unknown  to  us.  He  thinkis 
he  shall  be  able  in  some  years  to  describe 
planets  and  their  orbits,  which  lie  far 
away  in  space  beyond  mortal  eye  j  and 
planets  which  shall  rise  on  our  hmited 
horizon  some  thousands  or  millions  of 
years  from  this  moment !  M.  Vincent,  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  states  that  Crosthencs,  from  hav- 
ing observed  that  at  noon  and  at  the  sol- 
stice the  sun's  rays  were  vertical  at  Syene, 
determined  to  measure,  at  the  same 
periods  of  time,  the  length  of  the  shadow 
of  a  vertical  gnomon  in  the  latitude  of 
Alexandria  (w'hich  was  believed  to  be  on 
the  meridian),  and  so  deduce  the  angle  of 
the  two  verticals  at  the  two  stations ;  and 
knowing  the  length  of  the  arc  between 
these  two  places,  he  concluded  a  figure 
equivalent  to  that  now  admitted  by  as- 
tronomers as  the  true  circumference  of 
this  globe.     M.  De  La  Rive  almost  per- 
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suaded  the  Academy  that  glaciers  owe 
their  origin  to  the  cooling  produced  at  the 
immer8ion  of  this  globe,  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  waters  which  then  covered  it ;  and 
he  demonstrated,  by  conclusive  experi- 
ments, that  this  cooling  is  especially  in- 
tense when  the  water  which  is  evaporated, 
instead  of  being  a  unique  liquid  surface,  is 
mixed  with  certain  foreign  substances, 
such  as  earth  or  sand,  which  are  held  in 
suspension.  Do  not  omit  to  notice  that 
M.  Aivaro  Reynoso  has  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  learned  society, 
that  the  hydrogene  of  water  acts  as  a  r^od 
metal  and  forms  a  base  of  greater  energy 
than  soda  potash — uU  the  mineral  bases 
when  exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
temperature.  He  thinks  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  he  can  nianufadtirf  gran- 
ite, porphyry  and  marble,  in  his  labora- 
tory !! 

Where  shall  we  go  after  dinner  ? 

Shall  we  go  to  see  poor  Bayard's  last 
piece  1  You  know  Bayard  is  dead  after 
writing  224  dramatic  pieces,  all  of 
whicl)  were  successful,  and  sixty  com- 
manded gR'ut  success.  He  died  in  the 
prune  of  life,  falling  dead  in  his  own  ball- 
room shortly  alter  the  dispersal  of  his 
guests.  He  was,  next  to  M.  Scribe  (his 
uncle  by  marriap^e).  the  best  vaudevillist 
we  had  ;  his  last  vaudeville  none  but  he 
could  have  composed ;  it  is  Boccaccio's 
Tales  dramatized  I  Do  not  let  us  waste 
the  eveninj?  by  seeinp;  Mme.  de  Girardin's 
Lculy  Tartuffe;  although  Rachel  and 
Samson  appear  in  it,  their  admirable  tal- 
ents cannot  give  intellect  to  that  balder- 
dash. 

What  say  you  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
where  Mile,  de  Lagrange  has  won  great 
success  as  an  unrivalled  cantatn'ce.  over- 
coming ditliculties  the  viohn  could  not 
surmount ;  and  Mile.  Cruvelli  walks  the 
tragedy  (jueen  of  song,  and  M.  Napoleone 
Rossi  inhents  L:ibl ache's  mantle  and 
paunch.  This  theatre  is  the  most  fashion- 
able theatre  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity of  1848,  frightened  the  surprised 
box-proprietors  of  the  Salle  Ventadour, 
the  fashionable  world  of  Paris  now  dis- 
play there  again  their  luxury,  beauty, 
and  grace. 

If  you  like  pay,  light,  sparkling  music, 
seek  the  Opera  Comiciut.  the  company  is 
excellent,  the  theatre  handsome  and  very 
well  liphtcd.  They  are  now  playing  La 
Ttmnelli.  a  new  opera  by  M.  Amhroise 
Thom:is,  the  [lojmlar  author  of  IjC  Caid 
and  Le  Songe  (Punt  Suit  ctEte.  Ma- 
dame Ugalde.  Mile.  Lefebvre,  Mile.  Du- 
prez.  appear  there  alternately.  I  do  not 
know  a  place  of  amusement  where  an 
evening  may  be  pas.sed  so  pleasantly. 


The  Gymnase  oertamly  cannot  be 
commended  now,  as  they  are  playing 
there  a  rather  dull  comedy  by  M.  Emile 
Angier,  which  turns  on  points  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Hunchback.  If  you  can- 
not see  Mme.  Rose  Chen  in  any  other 
pieccL  go  by  all  means,  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure her  admirable  talents  invariably  give. 
M.  Ponsard.  another  of  the  hopes  of 
France,  gives  a  comedy — Honor  and 
Wealth,  at  the  Odeon,  which  is  said  to  bo 
successful,  and  has  won  him  the  rosette 
of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I 
must  confess  I  have  never  felt  interest  in 
any  of  M.  Ponsard's  writings :  he  is  too 
cold. 

The  press  has  given  us  several  charm-' 
ing  books  recently.  1  have  read  none 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  Politique  de 
la  Pestauratwn  en  1822  et  1823,  by 
Count  de  Marcellus.  Allow  me  to  quote 
a  new  and  characteristic  anecdote  about 
George  IV.  and  Mr.  Canning:  "There 
was  a  ball  at  the  Palace ;  I  was  obliged 
to  dance  there  the  more  gayly  as  my 
friends  and  brothers  were  fightmg  val- 
liantiy  in  Spain ;  that  is  the  diplomatic 
rule.  Politicians  who  have  had  a  con- 
ference in  the  morning,  have  always  some 
rectification  or  new  argument  to  make  to 
each  other  at  night  I  was  led  off  by  the 
Minister  (Canning),  far  from  the  ball- 
room (very  much  to  my  regret,  1  must 
acknowledge),  and  carried  into  the  bay 
of  a  window,  where  George  IV.  saw  us, 
and  coming  up,  said : — Ah  !  my  dear 
Marcellus.  things  have  changed  very  much 
since  we  met  You  triumph  in  Spain, 
and  1  am  glad  of  it.  But  it  is  said  King 
Ferdinand  has  recalled  as  ministers  at 
Cadiz,  the  men  who  deposed  him.  That's 
a  weakness  I  should  never  imitate.  They 
wanted  to  give  out  that  1  was  insane — 
you,  better  than  any  one  else,  know 
when  and  why.  But  as  I  told  Ix)rd  Liv- 
erpool just  now.  if  my  ministers  should 
declare  me  mad,  1  might  regain"  my  good 
sense,  but  T  would  never  take  back  ray 
ministers.  Mr.  Canning  was  listening,  and 
very  much  embarrassed,  when  the  King 
turning  towards  him  said — ''  What  are  yon 
telling  the  young  representative  of  France, 
Canning?"  "Sire,  1  was  vaunting  the 
excellence  of  representative  government 
to  him.  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
plaining the  trovaux  forces  of  the  IIou.se 
of  Commons  which  are  its  sequences.  As 
M.  de  Marcellus  cannot  yet  be  an  orator 
at  home  he  is  an  auditor  here."  *  I 
know  "  interrupted  the  King,  "my  dear 
Marcellus,  that  vou  have  been  this  rear 
an  aiw//7r7r  under  very  pjiinful  ciicumstan- 
ces.  I  pity  you  sincerely  for  all  you  have 
been  obliged  to  hear  and  undergo.  I  am 
certain  that  if  your  motUh  had  not  been 
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do»ed^  and  if  Parliament  would  hare 
heard  you,  3'ou  would  have  had  an  easy 
tank  to  confute  all  you  heard."  **  Sire," 
said  I,  **  the  sailor  forgets  the  storm  when 
the  calm  returns."  *'  True ;  but  take 
care,  and  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  dazi- 
iled  by  our  system  of  government,  said 
to  be  so  perfect.  If  it  has  advantages,  it 
also  has  great  inconvcniencics.  I  have 
never  forgotten  what  a  King,  a  homme 
d^esprit.*  said  to  me  about  it: — *Your 
English  government  is  good  only  to  pro- 
tect adventurersf  and  to  intimidate 
honest  folks  7 '  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Cannhig  ?  "  As  Mr.  Canning,  evidently 
«mbarnkssed,  stammered  and  hesitated, 
the  King  continued — "  Therefore,  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  we  should  never  wish 
any  people  to  have  our  own  institutions. 


What  will  pass  here  would  prove  a  curse 
elsewhere ;  the  earth  has  neither  the  same 
fruit  on  its  surface,  nor  the  same  minerals 
in  its  interior.  So  it  is  with  nations,  and 
their  customs  and  their  character.  Recol- 
lect what  I  say,  my  dear  Marccllus,  it  is 
my  unalterable  conviction."  Without 
waiting  for  a  reply  George  IV.  turned  his 
back  on  us,  giving  me  a  knowing  glance 
and  smile.  Mr.  Canning,  completely  dis- 
concerted, found  some  difficulty  in  regain- 
ing his  sang-froid.  lie  pressed  me  earnest- 
ly by  the  arm,  and  said,  bitterly — "  Repre- 
sentative government  is  good  for  something 
His  Majesty  forgot  to  mention.  Its  minis- 
ters must  bear  without  reply  the  epi- 
grammes  of  a  King  who  endeavors  thus 
to  avenge  his  want  of  power." 


THE   HUNCHBACK. 


I  AM  a  cripple.  Not  one  of  you  who 
gaze  with  indifference,  or  mere  idle 
curiosity,  on  the  chance  deformities  of 
your  fellow-men,  can  conceive  of  half  the 
painful  con^4ciousness  those  few  words 
carry  with  them.  There  may  be  no  phys- 
ical RufTering,  no  great  lack  of  agility  or 
.strength,  no  inconvenience;  but  the  per- 
petnally  recurring  sense  of  a  marked  dif- 
ference from  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  sense 
which  every  gesture  of  derision,  every 
curioas  glance,  or  —worse  than  all— every 
look  of  pity,  serves  to  keep  alive,  requires 
an  elevated  philosophy,  a  serene  stoicism, 
more  difficult  to  assume  than  the  steadfast 
endnranoe  of  acute  bodily  pain. 

When  I  was  quite  young,  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  servant,  I  received  a  se- 
▼ere  fall.  For  a  while  my  life  was  despair- 
ed of.  I  was  then  an  only  child  ;  and  all 
that  parental  care,  aided  by  medical  skill, 
could  effect  was  done  to  save  me.  How 
often  have  I  wished — Heaven  forgive  me ! 
that  their  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  My 
first  return  to  health,  the  dawning  con- 
flcioasncss  that  succeeded  a  long  delirium, 
the  kind,  anxious  faces  bent  over  me,  float 
across  my  memory  like  a  dim  vision.  The 
low.  sweet  music  of  my  mother's  voice, 
aeemed  continually  cautioning  me  to  be 
still — and  for  days  I  lay  quiet,  anticipat- 
ing the  pleasures  of  my  first  day  out  of 
doors ;  or  connung  seconds  with  the  tall 
clock  that  stood  opposite  the  foot  of  my 
bed,  until  T  would  fall  asleep  and  dream 
it  all  over  again.    I  cannot  now  distinguish 


which  were  my  waking  thoughts  and 
which  dreams. 

One  day,  when  I  felt  that  I  had  got 
quite  well,  and  they  had  left  me  alone,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  get  up  and  give 
them  a  pleasant  surprise.  When  \  at- 
tempted to  rise,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
pain;  and  I  noticed  a  strange  protuber- 
ance al>out  my  shoulders.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me.  The 
tears  of  my  parents,  the  commiseration 
expressed  in  the  faces  of  friond.s — the  anx- 
iety they  hud  all  vainly  endeavored  to 
hide  from  my  childish  apprehension — 
were  now  interpreted.  I  was  a  hunch-' 
hack.  Not  by  half  .so  crooked  as  the  man 
I  had  seen  in  the  show — no  no ;  not  so 
awfully  deformed  as  he — but  nevertheless 
a  hunchback.  It  was  long  l>efore  I  re- 
covered from  the  mental  dejirc^sion  which 
succecfled  the  first  consciou.sness  of  my 
condition.  At  first  my  feelings  found 
vent  in  strange,  incoherent  blasphemy. 
I.  who  had  always  l)een  mild  and  gentle, 
repelled  even  my  mother's  care.*ises  with 
cursing,  until  I  expected  every  moment 
the  earth  would  open  up  and  swallow  me. 
And,  then,  througli  fear  and  exhaustion,  I 
fell  into  a  stupor  of  indifference  to  every 
thing  around  me. 

After  my  recovery,  it  was  a  great  while 
before  I  ventured  outside  the  house.  I 
dreaded  the  jeers  of  my  former  playfel- 
lows ;  for  I  could  only  imagine*  myself  a 
subject  of  vSport  to  them.  When  the 
beautiful  summer  days  passed,  one  by  one, 
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and  I  felt  the  soft  air,  and  beheld  the 
green  trees  nnd  bushes  from  the  window 
of  my  room,  I  would  resolve  that  on  the 
morrow  I  would  go  out  and  enjoy  it  to 
the  full;  but,  with  the  morning  would 
return  my  old  fears;  the  distant  shout 
and  laughter  of  the  school  children  brought 
to  me  only  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness 
and  despair.  My  parents,  I  believe,  un- 
derstood my  sensitiveness,  and  judicious- 
ly forbore  to  urge  me  against  my  incli- 
nation. I  cannot  recollect  that  in  all  my 
life  they  ever  once  alluded  to  my  misfor- 
time. 

It  was  a  tempting,  delicious  June  day, 
that  I  resolutely  picked  up  my  satchel  of 
books,  and  marched  off  to  school.  A  good 
while  I  lingered  at  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, half-inclined  to  return  home.  At 
last  I  mustered  up  courage  to  go  in,  and 
quietly  slipped  to  my  accustomed  place, 
imobserved  by  any  one  but  the  teacher. 
He  came  to  mc  and  spoke  a  few  words  of 
welcome,  made  some  kind  inquiries,  and 
then  resumed  his  scat.  I  began  to  feel 
more  at  ease,  and  studied  so  hard  that  I 
entirely  forgot  myself  till  the  little  bell 
tinkled  "play-time."  Then  my  dread 
returned  as  my  schoolfellows  crowded 
around  me.  But  T  was  disappointed.  They 
were  kind — too  kind.  I  received  their 
boisterous  welcome  witli  such  a  shrinking 
timidity  that  they  were  all  glad  to  leave 
me  and  run  out  to  their  play — except  one, 
a  lively,  blue-eyed  girl,  whom  1  dreaded 
most  of  all,  who  had  always  been  delight- 
ed to  teaze  and  annoy  me — she  remem- 
bers it  well.  She  lingered  behind  the 
rest ;  and  was  so  frank  and  gentle,  so  un- 
obtrusive in  her  good-natured  attentions, 
that  I  was  completely  charmed  out  of  my 
reserve,  and  gayly  chatting  with  her  when 
the  rest  came  in. 

From  that  time  I  devoted  myself  to 
study  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
soon  won  me  a  fair  standing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  teacher  and  schoolmates.  I 
took  a  pleasure  in  history  and  biography 
—especially  in  reading  of  gcoat  men  who 
wore  afflicted  with  some  bodily  malfor- 
mation. It  pave  me  great  delight  to 
know  that  one  of  the  Kings  of  England 
was  humpbacked — though  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  like  hini ;  he  was  too  wicked — and  then 
there  were  club-footed  poets,  and  lame 
orators  and  crippled  generals  without  num- 
ber. I  dreamed  of  the  time  when  I  should 
become  great  and  astonish  the  world,  and 
carry  a  high  head  on  my  crooked  shoul- 
ders.  Somehow  or  other,  little  Fanny  was 


always  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  these 
dreams. 

Now  and  then,  bitter  thoughts  would 
come  crowding  on  my  mind,  m  spite  of 
all  I  could  do  to  be  cheerful.  I  was  never 
so  lively  as  before  the  accident  befell  me — 
but  sometimes  my  quiet,  patient  mood 
would  give  place  to  a  gloomy  melancholy ; 
and  I  would  sit  for  hours  brooding  over 
the  past  and  looking  despondingly  toward 
the  future.  If  interrupted,  I  would  give 
way  to  violent  outbursts  of  anger ;  and 
these  were  generally  followed  by  extreme 
debility  or  positive  illness.  There  was 
but  one  else  besides  my  mother  who  could 
exert  any  influence  over  me  when  in  a 
refractory  mood.  To  them  I  owe  nearly 
all  that  has  made  life  tolerable. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  I  was  to 
leave  home ;  to  break  up  old  ties  and  old 
associations ;  to  plunge  into  a  new  life ; 
with  all  the  delicate  sensibility  of  child- 
hood, to  struggle  with  the  world  as  a  man. 
No  one  whose  heart  has  grown  calloiLS 
with  the  chafing  of  active  life,  can  feel 
what  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  new 
scenes  and  new  faces  only,  and  meet  with 
no  look  of  sympathy  wherever  he  may 
turn.  If  I  shed  a  few  burning  tears  when 
'  I  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  my  mother's 
form,  as  she  stood  in  the  door  waving  me 
a  final  farewell,  may  I  never  be  ashamed 
to  own  them.  If  I  shed  tears  now,  when 
I  reflect  that  that  glimpse  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  her,  or  shall  see  on  earth,  they 
arc  tears  that  fall  like  dew  upon  the  thirsty 
soul. 

In  my  first  intercourse  with  the  world, 
my  former  timidity  was  changed  into  an 
asperity  of  manner  and  feeling  that  pre- 
vented me  from  making  many  friends. 
But  I  was  honest,  capable  and  industrious. 
I  gave  satisfaction.  With  increasing  pros- 
perity my  temper  grew  more  genial.  I 
have  succeeded  well  in  life,  and  am  con- 
tented. I  have  secured  to  myself  that 
best  of  all  stations  in  society,  a  respecta- 
ble mediocrity.  With  an  affectionate  wife 
and  dutiful  children,  with  friends  whose 
steadfastness  has  been  tried  through  good 
and  bad  fortune,  my  share  of  happiness  is 
as  large  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
mortal.  Albeit,  occasional  adversity  or 
sad  remembrances  may  sometimes  cast  a 
temporary  gloom  over  my  spirits,  my 
complainings  are  turned  to  thankfulness, 
when  I  compare  my  own  condition  with 
that  of  others.  There  are  thousands  of 
straight  -  built,  square  -  shouldered  men. 
whom  I  have  no  reason  to  envy. 
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A   STORY    WITHOUT    A    MORAL. 


CHAPTER  L 
movr  X  CAMB  to  oo  to  wkxblky. 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  a  natural  affinity 
(it  may  be  only  an  elective  one)  for 
odd  people.  At  any  rate,  allowing  for 
my  limited  opportunities,  it  has  been  my 
hap  to  fall  in  with  my  share  of  them,  du- 
ring the  time  past  of  my  pilgrimage. 
And  I  began  betimes,  too.  I  dare  say 
not  many  of  my  readers  ever  heard  of  the 
Beverend  Adrian  Bulkley,  of  Wensley  in 
Massachusetts ;  and  yet  I  will  make  bold 
to  assure  them  that  they  have  not  had 
many  acquaintances  better  worth  know- 
ing than  he.  Or,  if  they  have,  their  luck 
has  been  more  than  mine.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  the 
way  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Do  Quincoy. 
They,  or  Hawthorne,  would  have  delight- 
ed in  making  him  immortal.  But,  for 
the  lack  of  a  sacred  bard,  he  must  needs 
be  forgotten,  like  the  heroes  that  lived 
before  Agamemnon,  and  be  as  if  he  had 
never  been.  Possibly  his  name  may  yet 
be  one  of  the  household  words  of  the  lit- 
tle inland  town  over  which  he  predomi- 
nated for  so  many  years ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  genial  eccentricities  of  his  life  and 
speech,  may  still  make  the  staple  of  a 
winters  taJe  round  a  farmer's  fireside 
there.  But  beyond  these  narrow  bounds 
and  the  not  much  wider  sphere  of  his 
clerical  exchanges,  he  was  but  little  known 
while  he  lived;  and,  even  within  them, 
his  memory  must,  by  the  natural  laws 
of  decay,  be  gradually  mouldering  away, 
along  with  his  dust  in  the  Minister's  Tomb, 
oat  of  men's  minds.  So  that  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  his  name  will  sur- 
Tive  oidy  in  the  homely  annals  of  the 
Parish  Records,  on  the  tablet  lately  erect- 
ed by  the  Wensley  Sewing  Circle  to  the 
deceased  ministers  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

I  well  remember  my  first  sight  of  him. 
and  well  I  may  ;  for  it  was  connectea 
with  a  little  incident  in  my  life,  such  as 
usually  makes  a  deep  impression  on  any 
ingenuous  youth  whom  it  befalls.  Not  to 
mmce  the  matter,  the  government  of  the 
College,  charged  with  my  education,  were 
misled  by  a  train  of  untoward  circum- 
stances to  the  conclusion  that  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  a  rural  district,  remote 
from  the  temptations  incident  to  aca- 
demic life,  would  be  at  once  beneficial  to 
me,  and  of  good  example,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, to  the  rest  of  the  University.  I  need 
hanily  say  to  any  one  who  knew  me  at 
that  time,  or  who  enjoys  that  advantage 
now,  that  they  were  entirely  mistaken, 
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and  rested  their  conclusions  upon  very 
erroneous  premises.  The  facts  were  these. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  sodality,  or  vol- 
untary association  of  youth  for  mutual 
improvement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
combine  abstract  with  practk^  science. 
Their  purpose  was  to  imitate,  at  a  hum- 
ble distance,  the  example  of  the  divine 
Socrates,  and  to  call  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  minister  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  man.  They  delighted  in  nicely 
observing  the  effects  of  fire,  for  instance, 
on  certain  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces. They  curiously  watched  the  chemi- 
cal changes  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  divers  liquids,  one  with  another.  And 
they  speculated  profoundly  on  the  laws 
of  pneumatics,  whereby,  through  the 
agency  of  fire  at  the  one  end,  and  of  a  gen 
tie  suction  at  the  other,  a  desiccated  veg- 
etable convolution  could  be  returned  to 
its  original  elements  of  air  and  earth  in 
the  form  of  smoke  and  ashes, — "  pulvis 
et  timbra,''^  as  Horace  would  have  said, 
had  he  not  died  before  the  sight. 

This  harmless,  not  to  say  praiseworthy 
fraternity,  appropriately  denominated 
themselves  "  The  Deipnosophoi,"  or  sup- 
per-pliilosophcrs,  a  term  wliich  very  aptly 
described  the  practical  nature  of  their 
scientific  pursuits.  It  did  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  them,  as  it  hath  to  the  ardent  fol- 
lowers of  science  in  all  times,  that  they 
pursued  their  investigations  a  little  too 
far,  and  that,  occasionally,  the  supper  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  philosophy.  It 
was  the  gloss  of  the  rulers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  night  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  my  introduction  to  Mr. 
Bulkley  was  one  of  these  exceptional  oc- 
casions. I  neither  admit  nor  deny  the 
imputation.  It  was  affirmed  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution,  that  songs  of  a  lively 
character,  interspersed  with  laughter  of 
a  vociferous  nature,  and  an  occasional 
shout  of  triumph,  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  did  also  happen  that  the 
windows  of  an  unpopular  tutor  (since  a 
very  eminent  literary  and  public  man) 
were  broken  in  a  most  emphatic  and  un- 
qualified manner,  that  particular  night. 
But  I  defy  the  world  to  the  proof  that  any 
of  our  party  had  any  thing  to  do  with  that. 
But  suppose  both  these  charges  could  have 
been  substantiated,I  appeal  to  every  impar- 
tial mind  whether  any  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  them  to  the  disadvantage  of 
young  votaries  of  science,  who  could  not 
refrain  from  seizing  a  favorable  moment 
for  testing  the  principles  of  acoustics,  or 
were  unable  to  resist  an  eminently  tempts 
ing  opportunity  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
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laws  of  governing  projectiles.  Thcso  lib- 
eral views,  unfortunately,  did  not  inspire 
the  proctors  when  they  gave  hot  chase  to 
our  party,  who,  resorting  to  the  laws 
regulating  muscular  locomotion  with 
great  energy,  all  made  their  escape,  with 
the  exception  of  my  unlucky  self.  But 
I,  after  practically  experiencing  the  law 
of  the  resistance  of  matter  by  striking  my 
foot  against  a  stone,  exemplified  tlult  of 
gravitation  by  measuring  my  length  on 
my  mother  earth. 

Of  course.  t)ierc  was  no  use  of  resist- 
ance or  disguise,  when  the  enemy  had  me 
at  such  a  deadly  advantage.  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  (General  Taylor  himself,  would 
have  surrendered  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  was  seized  and  identified,  and 
then  ordered]  to  go  to  my  rooms.  This 
was  quite  sujvjrfluous.  as  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  goins:  any  where  else.  So  I  went 
thither,  cursing  my  ill  luck,  and  having  a 
particularly  ill  opinion  of  supper-eating, 
combined  with  philosophy.  Nor  did  this 
unfortunate  conjunction  rise  in  my  esti- 
mation, when  I  was  summoned  before  the 
college  government  in  full  conclave  the 
next  morning,  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  the  night  before.  Honest  old  souls ! 
Not  one  of  them  left !  i  hated  some  of 
them  then,  but  I  think  tenderly  and  re- 
verently of  them  all  now.  Of  course.  I 
admitted  what  could  not  be  denied,  but 
resolutely  refused  to  give  any  information 
that  should  implicate  any  one  else.  So  I 
was  thought  to  have  got  olf  very  easily, 
when  the  President  sent  for  mo  s«.»on  after, 
and  read  to  nie  my  credentials  (tiien  popu- 
larly known  as  my  walJnng-Cicket), 
stating  that  the  government,  in  considera- 
tion of  OsV>ome's  having  assisted  at  a 
festal  entertainment  on  such  a  night,  sen- 
tenced him  to  bo  suspended  for  nine 
months,  to  p.-i^ss  the  same  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Adrian  Bulkley,  of  Wensiey. 
After  a  littlu  advice,  given  in  the  kindly 
and  friendly  tone  which  has  given  him  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  academic 
sons,  the  President  dismissed  me  with  '  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,"  as  if  he  did  not 
regard  me  as  a  sinner  above  all  others, 
enjoining  it  upon  rne  to  leave  town  within 
an  hour.  Having  expected  this,  and  having 
escaped  much  better  than  T  had  feared,  a 
chum  of  mine  drove  me  to  lioston  as  fast 
as  Read's  best  horse  cx)uld  scarry  us.  Here 
I  reported  my  misfortune  to  .mv  guardian 
(having  l)cen  an  orphan  sine*;  infancy). 
and,  after  receiving,  like  Don  Juan.  *  a  lec- 
ture and  some  money,"  I  took'  my  place 
on  the  top  of  the  stage-coach  which  pass- 
ed through  Wensley,  on  its  way  to  Haver- 
ford,  and  found  myself,  about  five  o'clock 
on  a  fine  afternoon  in  June,  whirling  up 
to  the  door  of  Grimes's  tavern,  well-re- 


nowned in  all  the  region  round  about 
for  flip,  the  loggerhead  whereof  never  grew 
cold. 

Old  Grimes  (I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean 
Major  Grimes)  squinted  a  welcome  to  me 
out  of  his  one  eye,  while  his  copper-nose 
glowed  with  anticipated  hospitality,  as  he 
assisted  me  to  descend  from  my  elevation. 
Rut  his  hopes  of  immediate  advantage 
from  my  advent  were  dampened,  by  my 
inquiring,  as  soon  as  I  had  complied  with 
the  custom  of  the  time,  and  done  my  best 
to  qualify  the  coachman  for  breaking  the 
necks  of  the  travellers  I  left  behind  me, 
by  a  stiff  glass  of  toddy, — by  my  inquiring, 
I  say,  for  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bulkley. 

"Mr.  Bulkley!"  repeated  the  Major, 
wiping  his  toddy-stick  as  he  spoke,  and 
laying  it  reverently  aside  for  the  next  oo- 
casion,  sure  soon  to  recur.  "  You  are  a 
relation  of  his,  perhaps,  sir  ? 

"  None  whatever,  that  I  know  of,"  was 
my  curt  response. 

•  Ah,  only  an  acquaintance,  then  1  *• 
iKjrsisted  the  gallant  toddy-niixer. 

•  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,"  said  I. 
Only  know  him  by  reputation  ?  "  sug- 
gested the  Major. 

"  Never  heard  of  his  existence  till  this 
morning,"  I  returned,  rather  snappishly ; 
"  but  for  all  that,  I  wish  to  see  him,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  mo 
where  he  lives." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  drawled  out  mine 
host,  cocking  his  eye  afresh  at  me  with  an 
mdcscribably  knowing  leer,  which  was 
also  indescribably  provoking,  "  now  I  un- 
derstand it  all.  When  did  you  leave 
Cambridge,  sir  ?  " 

'  Cambridge  be  d d ! "  said  I,  in  my 

tiastc  (I  do  not  justify  this  summary  dis- 
position of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
but  historical  accuracy  compels  me  to  re- 
cord that  this  was  the  precise  formula  I 
made  use  of).  'Ts  it  any  business  of 
yours,  I  should  Hke  to  know,  where  1 
came  from  ?  What  I  want  of  you  is  to 
know  where  Pm  to  go." 

"  Not  the  least  business  of  mine  in  the 
world,"  responded  my  interrogator,  with 
the  most  quiet  equanimity,  still  regard- 
ing me  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  with 
an  expression  in  which  fun  and  toddy 
seemed  to  be  mixed,  half  and  half,  "  but  1 
have  directed  several  young  gentlemen  to 
priest  Bulkley's  in  my  time — though  it  is 
a  good  while  since  the  last  one.  I  know 
how  they  look,  sir  ;  there's  no  mistaking 
'em,"  and  he  chuckled  till  I  felt  inclined 
to  close  up  the  one  organ  he  had  lefl,  for 
making  such  observations  on  the  rising 
generation  under  difficulties.  But,  re- 
straining my  wrath,  I  contented  myself 
with  saying— 
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*^  I  shoald  like  to  know  what  the  devil 
yoa  have  to  do  with  my  affairs,  sir  ?  If 
yoa  can  answer  my  question  without  any 
more  impertinence,  answer  it ;  if  not,  I 
will  try  and  find  my  way  by  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir."  replied 
ibe  Yankee  Boniface,  "  I  meant  no  offence. 
I  know  that  youn*c  gentlemen  will  get 
into  scrapes,  sir.  Though  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  beauty  of  a  scholar  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  scrapes,  sir.  Not  a  bad  scrape,  I 
hope,  sir?" 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  I  bounced  out,  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  at  the  same  time 
boonoed  out  of  the  tavern  door,  to  make 
my  own  way.  •  But  I  soon  heard  the  in- 
quiring Major  hobbling  after  me,  for  he 
was  dunaged  in  one  leg  as  well  as  in  his 
▼isnal  orb. 

"  I  say.  sir,"  he  called  out  after  me,  "  I 
say,  sir,  don't  be  mad  with  a  fellow.  T 
meant  no  harm.  Why,  Judge  Waldo, 
and  Parson  Tisdale,  and  General  Shaw, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  I  could  tell  yon 
of,  have  been  sent  to  the  old  priest  since 
I  have  lived  here,  just  as  you  are  now.  and 
nobody  thinks  any  the  worse  of  'cm  for 
it  Halloa,  sir,"  ho  exclaimed,  seeing  me 
only  hurry  on  the  faster  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  catalogue  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors,  "  halloa,  sir,  you  an't  going 
the  right  way !  you'll  bring  up  at  old  Dr. 
Fitch's,  in  Southfieid,  instead  of  priest 
Bulkley's.  the  way  you're  going ;  but,  per- 
haps, he'd  do  just  as  well." 

This  brought  me  up  standing,  and  I 
soon  put  my  course  about  and  returned 
to  the  tavern  door,  the  Major  talking  all 
the  while  without  stopping  to  draw  breath. 
or  even  to  spit  When  at  the  door,  sum- 
moning all  the  dignity  of  incensed  eighteen 
into  my  face,  I  said — 

"  Now,  sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  put  me 
m  my  way,  without  any  more  words." 

"  Can't  be  done  without  'em.  sir."  re- 
plied  my  imperturbable  lonncntor,  '•  must 
tise  'em,  unless  I  go  along  with  you.  Per- 
haps I  had  better." 

"  Tell  me  the  way,  if  you  can,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  rage. 
"  I  want  none  of  your  company.  I've  had 
enough  of  it  already." 

"  O,  very  well,"  replied  the  placable 
roan  of  war,  with  perfect  good  humor, 
*•  you  will  just  keep  straight  on  through 
the  village  till  you  come  to  the  meeting 
house,  and  the  priest's  house  is  the  third 
beyond  it,  on  your  left  hand,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  road." 

"  And  why  could  you  not  have  told  me 
this  an  hour  ago  ?  "  said  I,  sotting  off  at  a 
round  pace,  the  Major  sending  his  wing- 
ed words  after  me  as  long  as  I  was  with- 
in hearing,  and,  I  daresay,  a  good  while 
longer. 


"  You'll  find  the  parson  at  home,  sir.  I 
saw  him  ride  by  just  before  you  came,  and 
if  his  old  horse  hasn't  fell  to  pieces,  he's  to 
home  by  this  time.  Pll  take  good  care 
of  your  trunk,  sir.  The  priest  '11  send 
black  Jasp  after  it  for  you.  Hope  you'll 
give  me  a  call,  sir.  Best  of  wine  and  spir- 
its. No  such  flip  in  the  country,  sir,  nor 
punch,  neither.  Priest  Bulkley  tries  tc 
keep  his  scholars  away  from  me,  but  it'p 
of  no  use,  sir.  They  will  come.  And 
so  will  you,  I  hope,  sir,"  Ac,  Ac,  &c. 

And  when  I  turned  my  head  to  trans- 
fix the  loquacious  sinner  with  a  Parthian 
look  of  indignant  contempt,  I  saw  hhn 
laughing  with  all  his  might,  as  he  halted 
back  to  his  dominions.  I  felt  very  much 
as  if  I  should  have  liked  to  kill  him,  just 
then :  but  we  became  very  good  friends 
before  long.  Perhaps  there  was  more 
danger  of  his  killing  me. 

So  I  passed  on  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  which,  indeed,  was  no  street 
at  all,  but  a  country  road  sprinkled  with 
farm-houses,  none  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  built  since  the  old  French  ^ 
War.  with  fine  old  elms  and  button-  ^ 
wood  trees  in  front  of  most  of  them.  Near 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  pretty  litr 
tie  Quasheen  which  ran  through  the 
town,  was  the  grocer's  shop,  which  also 
contained  the  post-office,  from  which  fa- 
vorite rctrgat,  and  the  bench  in  front  of 
it,  stared  forth  whatever  loungers  the 
village  could  boast ;  but,  in  sooth,  the}- 
were  not  manj,  and  were  mostly  made 
so  by  the  plknt  spirits  of  which  Major 
Grimes  had  boasted  himself.  But,  in 
those  days  a  certain  allowance  of  topers 
was  thought  as  necessary  a  result  of  the 
institutions  of  New  England,  in  every 
town,  as  a  due  proportion  of  militia  offi- 
cers or  of  church  members.  Just  over 
the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
•'  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,"  stood 
the  villas  smith V,  which  was  about  the 
only  other  place  that  showed  signs  of  an- 
imation, with  its  gloomy  forge,  flying 
sparks,  regular  sharp  strokes  that  made 
the  anvil  quivor,  and  with  the  farmers 
waiting  with  their  horses  and  wagons  for 
their  turn  of  the  Cyclopean  art.  Still,  so 
rare  was  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  that  fbr 
a  moment  even  the  anvil  had  rest,  and 
the  weary  lungs  of  the  bellows  ceased  to 
fan,  like  the  breath  of  a  mischief-maker, 
fires  that  were  hot  enough  before,  into 
tenfold  fur}^-,  while  they  all  took  a  good 
look  at  me,  and  then,  no  doubt,  discuss- 
ed all  the  possibilities  of  my  personal 
identity  and  antecedents,  very  much,  sub- 
stantially, as  such  phenomena  are  treat- 
ed in  the  bow-windows  of  English  clnbs, 
or  the  smoking-rooms  of  American  ho- 
tels. 
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I  soon  came  to  tho  meeting-house,  leav- 
ing which  on  my  left  hand,  I  approach- 
ed, much  faster  than  I  liked,  my  desti- 
nation. The  parsonage  was  full  m  sight 
of  tho  meeting-house ;  but  though,  as  the 
Major  had  informed  me,  there  were  but 
two  houses  between  them,  it  was  a  good 
third  of  a  mile  to  it.  The  road  taking  a. 
bend  just  there,  the  ministers  had,  appar- 
ently, taken  it  up  as  a  good  raking  posi- 
tion, commanding  the  church  and  tho 
green  about  it,  and  thus  serving  as  a  sort 
of  outpost  or  tower  of  observation,  appur- 
tenant to  the  walls  of  their  Zion.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  regard  the  edifice  before  me 
with  any  violent  emotions  of  pleasure.  To 
be  delivered  up  for  nine  mortal  months  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  Calviuistic  minister 
of  the  very  straitest  sect  (for  such  I  had 
ascertained  him  to  be),  seemed  rather  a 
severe  retribution,  for  one  night  of  sup- 
ping-philosophy.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  con- 
tend with  inexorable  fate.  I  strode  on, 
resolving  to  face  mine  with  the  best  grace 
I  could.  But.  as  often  happens,  I  &und 
the  frown  which  I  had  dreadtxi  turn  to 
a  most  attractive  smile.  For  this  ac- 
quaintance, thus  forced  upon  me,  and  thus 
unpromising  in  anticipation,  proved  one 
of  the  chiefest  pleasures  of  a  not  too  hap- 
py youth,  and  ended  in  a  friendship  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  buried  with  lym.  But  I 
am  now  close  upon  him,  and  ^ill  intro- 
duce him  to  the  reader  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  his  acquaintance  myself  A  new 
chapter,  however,  is  the  l^pt  compliment 
I  can  pay  to  either  party. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TUB  IflNISTKR   AN'D  HIS  MAN. 

The  parsonage  was  merely  a  plain,  un- 
painte<l  farm-house,  some  himdred  and 
fifty  years  old,  with  its  roof  sloping  to  the 
n*ound  behind  and  overgrown  with  moss. 
The  grass  grew  green  up  to  the  broad  door- 
stone,  which  was  divided  from  the  high- 
road by  no  fence.  The  house  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  magnificent  ehn,  which 
had  Uiken  root,  apparently,  before  Colum- 
bus had  begun  to  dream  of  a  western 
passage  to  the  India  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Sir  John  iMandeville.  On  a  rough  seat, 
which  ran  round  this  tree,  sat  a  gentle- 
man, who.  I  knew  at  the  first  glance,  must 
be  my  Cite  for  nine  months,  at  least.  As 
T  approached  near  enough  to  give  him  as- 
surance that  my  visit  was  meant  for  him, 
ho  laid  aside  the  pi^x)  with  which  he  was 
solacing  himself,  and  rose  to  receive  me. 
He  advanced,  erect  and  a  little  formal, 
but  with  an  air  of  one  that  had  seen  the 
world,  for  which  I  was  not  pi-epared,  as  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  history.     Ilis  dress, 


I  am  bound  to  say,  bore  no  marks  of  in- 
ordinate care,  and,  possibly,  might  have 
been  the  better  for  a  judicious  applicatk^D 
of  needle  and  thread  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments. But  for  all  that  he  had  em- 
mently  the  look  of  a  gentleman  of  tho  old 
school  The  hat  which  he  raised  when  I 
approached  was,  I  regret  to  say,  one  of  the 
profane  round  abommations  which  came 
in  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
stOI  deform  the  heads  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  it  was  his  own  white  hair 
(for  he  was  then  near  seventy)  that  it 
covered. 

His  cocked  hat,  not  long  relinquished, 
yet  hung  behind  the  study  dt)or,  and  his 
wig,  which  had  anticipated  his  hat  by 
some  years  in  its  flight  from  before  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  age,  still  stood  in 
its  box  on  the  book-case  to  your  right  as 
you  face  the  fireplace.  His  knee-breech- 
es, I  rejoice  to  say,  he  lived  in  to  the  last, 
and,  for  that  matter,  died  in,  too.  I^tcr 
in  our  acquaintance,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  our  ages, 

**  Wo  talked  with  open  heart  and  tongne, 

Affectionato  and  true, 
A  pair  of  ft-iondii ^" 

Mr.  Bulkley  would  sometimes  assume  for 
my  edification  these  ancient  symbols  of 
clerical  dignity,  and,  with  his  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  step  as  it  were  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  every  inch  a 
minister  of  a  time  when  the  New-England 
clergy  were,  indeed,  what  M.  Kossuth 
vrished  the  United  States  to  become, — "  a 
Power  on  Earth.'' 

Upon  my  introducing  myself,  and  pre- 
senting the  letters  introductory  with 
which  my  Alma  Mater  had  favored  me, 
he  courteously  welcomed  me  to  Wensley, 
and  then  glancing  at  the  document,  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  comic  glance  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  over  his  spectacles, 
which  he  had  donned  for  the  nonce,  and 
said : 

*•  A  festive  entertainment,  eh  ?  That's 
what  they  call  'em  now,  is  it?  Bad 
things,  festive  entertainments,  Mr.  Os- 
borne ! " 

"  Oh.  sir,"  I  interpolated,  *'  it  was  quite 
a  mistake !  a  very  innocent  afiair,  I  assure 
you." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  responded  he, 
"  the  college  government  is  subject  to  error, 
like  all  human  bodies ;  and  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  they  have  happened  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  case  of  every  30ung  gen- 
tleman that  they  have  ever  sent  to  me. 
Quite  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  I  do 
a.ssure  you  !  "  and  he  laughed  so  cordially 
and  good-naturedly,  that  I  could  not  help 
joining  him. 

"  For  all  that,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  mine 
was  a  very  harmless  business,  as  I  believe 
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you  will  allow  when  I  tell  you  the  par- 
ticulars ;  if,  indeed,  you  consent  to  receive 
me." 

*^  It  is  a  long  time,"  ho  said,  "  since  I 
have  afTorded  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  ill- 
used  sons  of  Mother  Harvard, — if  she  may 
iftot  be  rather  entitled  to  be  called  step- 
mother, an  injusta  noverca^  you  know, 
in  such  cases, — and  I  had  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  shut  up  my  sanctuary  for 
gtxxl.  But  may  I  ask  if  you  are  the  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Osborne,  of  Bos- 
ton?" 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  Mr.  Osborne's 
son,"  I  answered,  "  though  he  died  before 
my  remembrance." 

"  Of  course,  he  must  have,"  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  continued,  "  but  you  have  a  trick  of 
his  face  that  reminds  me  of  him.  As 
the  country  people  say  in  these  parts,  you 
favor  him  decidedly." 

"  You  knew  my  father  then,  sir  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Knew  him!  Why,  my  dear  sir,  he 
was  my  very  old  and  very  good  friend. 
He  was  a  year  before  me  in  College ;  but, 
for  all  that,  we  were  intimates  of  the 
closest  description.  Ten  thousand  pipes 
have  we  smoked  together  ! "  and  he  sigh- 
ed as  his  mind  reverted  to  those  fleeting 
joys;.  "  But  owt  friendship  did  not  end  in 
sinoke,  if  it  began  in  it,"  he  continued, 
with  a  melancholy  kind  of  smile.  '*  it  last- 
ed until  he  died,  too  soon  for  his  friends 
and  his  country,  though  he  had  served 
both  long  and  well." 

My  heart  warmed  to  the  old  man  at 
hearing  him  thus  speak  of  my  father,  for 
whose  memory  I  cherished  the  strongest 
admiration  and  reverence,  and  I  began  to 
feel  a  wish  growing  witnin  me,  that  he 
might  accept  me  as  an  abiding  guest  dur- 
ing my  term  of  exile.     So  I  said, 

'•  I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will  not  refuse 
to  receive  my  father's  son  under  your 
roof.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  live  under  the  care  of  a  friend  of 
his,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  as  lit- 
tle trouble  as  possible." 

"  It  is  not  the  trouble  T  am  thinking  of, 
Mr.  Osborne,"  he  replied,  *'  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  make  you  comfortable  in 
my  strange  bachelor  way  of  living.  It 
suits  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  not 
suit  a  young  gentleman  like  you." 

I  was  proceeding  to  a&sure  him  that  he 
need  give  himself  no  uneasiness  on  that 
score,  when  he  interrupted  me  with — 

"  Well,  sir,  you  will  stay  with  me  to- 
night, at  least,  and  to-morrow  we  will  de- 
cide as  to  the  rest  of  the  time.  Here, 
Jasper,  Ja<*per ! "  he  called  out,  clapping 
'his  hands  as  the  Orientals  do  for  lack  of 
hells. 

And  at  the  word  Jasper  appeared,  is- 


suing from  the  fVont  door.  He  was  as 
black  as  ebony,  and  his  blackness  was  set 
ofl'  by  the  perfect  wliiteness  of  his  hair, 
which  bad  scarcely  a  perceptible  wave  in 
it,  and  by  the  glitter  of  his  teeth.  He  was 
a  remarkably  hand.<ome  old  man,  for  all 
his  complexion.  11  is  features  were  more 
Caucasian  than  African,  as  usually  seen,, 
his  nose  straight  though  a  little  thicker  than 
the  Apollo's,  and  his  lips  not  larger  than 
those  of  multitudes  of  men  calling  them- 
selves *  white.  He  evidently  came  of  a 
comelier  race,  such  as  travellers  assure 
us  exists  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  than 
that  furnLshed  by  the  Oninoa  Coast,  the 
Southern  hive,  from  which  have  swarm- 
ed the  involuntary  immigrations  of  the 
negro  race.  He  stood  two  or  three  inches 
over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  was  not 
at  all  bent  by  his  threescore  and  ten 
years.  He  stood  firm  and  erect,  awaiting 
his  orders. 

"  Ja<?perj"  said  Mr.  Bulkley,  '*  you  re- 
member Air.  Osborne,  who  used  to  come 
here  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Lau'^'er  Osborne,  of  Boston,"  answer- 
ed Jasper,  in  perfectly  good  English, 
"  who  got  off  Pomp  JaflTrcy  from  being 
hanged  in  the  year  Three  ?  "  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  nodded.    "  Ycs^  sir,  I  remember  liim." 

"This  young  gentleman,"  proceeded 
his  master,  indicating  me  with  the  stem 
of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  resumed,  "  is  his 
son,  and  will  spend  the  night  here." 

"  Proud  to  see  you  here,  sir,"  replied 
Jasper,  still  remaining  perfectly  erect,  but 
bringing  up  his  hand  to  the  military  sa- 
lute in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

"  Take  your  wheelbarrow,  Jasjier,  after 
tea,  and  go  and  fetch  Mr.  Osborne's  trunk 
from  Grimes's.  You  left  it  there,  of 
course  ?  "  turning  to  me. 

I  absented,  of  course,  and  Jasper  bent 
his  whole  body  a  few  degrees  in  token 
that  he  understood  his  orders.  lie  then 
faced  to  the  right  about  and  marched 
back  to  the  parsonage.  We  followed 
him  almost  immediately  and  found  him 
rearranging  the  tea-table  to  meet  the 
rare  emergency  of  company.  This  was 
laid  in  the  study,  the  i oom  on  the  left 
as  you  entered  the  front  door,  and  the 
only  room  occupied  by  the  minister  by 
day  (he  slept  in  the  one  opposite),  and 
was  drawing-room  and  dining-room  as 
well.  It  deserved,  indeed,  lo  be  calle<l  the 
library,  for  its  walls  were  covered  with  a 
collection  of  books  which  would  be  thought 
large,  for  a  private  one,  even  at  this  da^ 
of  larger  things.  They  were,  like  their 
master,  of  no  very  modern  date  or  dress, 
but  of  sterling  and  various  merit — good 
substantial  friends  of  all  ag€S  and  of 
many  climes.  Latin  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French  and  Italian  were  there  good  store, 
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and  iikiglish  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  There  he  stopped, — for,  as  he 
sai'.l.  of  bu3'ing,  as  well  as  of  making 
boolcs,  there  was  no  cud.  I  remember  he 
hud  never  licard  of  Lord  Byron,  until  I 
introduced  him  to  his  ac(|uaintance.  And 
he  would  not  Hkc  liim  then,  in  spite  of  my 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  the  Harolds,  Man- 
frods,  Laras,  Conrads,  and  other  aliaseSy 
under  whicti  it  was  liis  lonlship's  plea- 
sure to  disguise  himself.  But,  down  to 
his  own  time,  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read,  and  a  discriminating  and  entertain- 
ing critic,  though  something  odd  in  his 
taste,  as  it  was  then  accounted  oddity. 
I  recollect  he  first  brought  me  acquainted 
with  old  Burton,  and  with  Ben  Jonson, 
and  the  earhcr  draniati:>ts. 

Jasper  soon  furnished  forth  an  ample 
New  England  tea,  to  which  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  do  an  ample  justice.  But 
while  I  am  discussing  in  imagination,  the 
excellent  johnny-cake  and  rye-and-indian 
bread,  and  while  Jasper  waits  upon  us 
with  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  the  but- 
ler of  a  duke,  let  me  pause  and  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  images  of  the  two  men, 
inseparable  to  my  mind's  eye.  as  it  glances 
back  at  those  happy  days.  Don  Quixote 
and  Srfncho  Panza,  Tom  Jones  and  Part- 
ridge, Peregrine  Pickle  and  Pipes,  Roder- 
ick Random  and  Strap,  Uncle  Toby  and 
Trim,  are  not  more  one  and  indivisible,  in 
the  general  mind  of  English  readers,  than 
are  (with  all  reverenc^j  be  it  spoken  I)  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Adrian  Bulkley  and  Jasper, 
4is  man  of  all  work,  in  mine.  Maid  of  all 
work,  he  might  also  be  denominated  ;  for 
he  was  both  maid  and  man  to  the  worthy 
minister,  and  performed  all  feminine  as 
well  as  virile  offices  in  the  household  and 
domain  of  his  master.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Jasper's  cooking,  and  sweeping, 
and  bed-makmg,  would  have  come  up  to 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  more  fanatical  of 
the  sect  of  the  housekeepers.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  I,  mj'self,  should  relish 
tneir  results  now,  as  I  did  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  in  the  undiscriminating  fresh- 
ness of  eighteen.  But  they  answered 
Mr.  Bulk  ley's  purposes,  and  such  being 
the  ca.se,  I  shall  not  stir  the  question  of 
details,  conceiving  that  they  are  none  of 
the  reader's  business. 

The  fairer  portion  of  my  readers  would 
have  divined,  by  this  time,  even  if  I  had 
not  inadvertently  let  the  fact  shp,  a  few 
paragraphs  ago,  that  Mr.  Bulkley  was  a 
bachelor.  Bu^.  lot  them  not  condemn 
him  too  summarily  or  too  severely  for 
this  bleuii.sh  in  his  character ;  for  I  believe 
there  was  an  excuse  for  it.  the  validity  of 
which  they  should  admit;  though  1  could 
never  get  at  the  precise  facts,  as  it  was  a 
subject  to  which  he  would  hear  no  allu- 


sion. It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  according 
to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Wensley.  he 
had  an  early  and  unhappy  passion  for  tho 
beautiful  Miss  Julia  Mansfield,  who  was 
the  toast  of  every  mess-table  during  the 
siege  of  Boston.  It  was  the  old  story  o 
Crabbe's  ^^  Patron  "  over  a^iin,  as  far  as  1 
could  gather,  only  that  Mr.  Bulkley  was  not 
so  easily  killed  as  poor  poet  John.  Ho  came 
into  Mr.  Mansfield's  fiunily  as  tutor  to  his 
youngest  son,  Thomas  (afterwards  the 
Colonel  Mansfield  who  was  killed  by  a 
shell,  in  his  tent,  before  Badajoz),  soon 
after  leaving  college,  and  finding  there 
the  most  lovely  young  woman  in  the  pro- 
vince— gay,  thoughtless,  coquettish,  and 
seventeen — is  it  any  wonder  that  he  found  . 
his  fate  there  too  ?  He  did  not  know  that 
she  was  vain,  cold-hearted,  and  selfish 
(perhaps  he  never  knew  it),  until  the  mis- 
chief was  done. 

It  was  done,  however,  and  poor  Bulkley 
had  taken  leave  for  ever  of  the  unkind 
Julia  and  of  his  dream  of  happiness,  and 
was  finding  what  consolation  he  might  in 
the  pursuit  of  divinity  (a  very  different 
mistress !)  before  the  war  broke  out  At 
the  evacuation,  Miss  Julia  accompanied 
her  father  (who,  all  the  world  knows, 
was  one  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  man- 
damus councillors)  into  exile;  and  she 
married,  not  long  afterwards,  Colonel  Fer- 
guson, the  Receiver- General  of  Jamaica. 
It  was  not  a  well-assorted  marriage,  and 
its  history  was  not  one  that  I  care  to  re- 
cord. The  lovers  of  old-world  scandals 
can  mouse  out  the  details  firom  the  con- 
temporary chronicles  of  such  matters  for 
themselves,  as  I  did,  if  they  must  know 
them.  But  the  old  Wensley  people  used 
to  say  that  the  minister  was  plunged  into 
a  deeper  dejection  by  the  news,  in  the  year 
eighty-seven,  of  the  duel  in  which  her 
husband  shot  Sir  James  Carlton,  on  her 
account,  near  Spanishtown,  than  even  at 
that  of  her  death,  which  arrived  soon  af- 
terwards. He  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  per- 
sonal dishonor.  It  was  a  cruel  iconoclasm, 
that  shot,  which  broke  in  pieces  the  idol 
he  had  privily  worshipped,  in  the  secret 
places  of  his  heart,  for  so  many  melan- 
choly years. 

After  Jasper  had  cleared  away  the  tea- 
things.  Mr.  Bulkley  and  I  sat  by  the 
window  and  entered  into  a  long  conversa- 
tion, wliich  I  have  not  time  to  record, 
though  I  remember  a  gi*eat  deal  of  it. 
We  began  with  the  college  and  the  latest 
news  therefrom,  including,  of  course,  my 
own  escapade,  whiid^my  new  Mentor  did 
not  seem  to  look  upon  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye.  He  laughed  merrily  at  the 
details  I  gave  him  of  my  adventure,  which 
I  did  unconsciously,  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  if  I  were  talking  with  one  of  my 
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own  oontemporaries.  There  was  that 
i^nt  this  gentleman  which  put  one  at 
perfect  ease  with  him  on  the  first  acquaint- 
aiiee,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  tone 
or  manner  which  asserted  his  claims  as  a 
superior  by  virtue  of  ago  and  experience. 
Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  stood  by 
the  college  government,  as  touching  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  the  discipline  they 
did,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  make  the 
unlucky  discovery.  But  he  evidently  ra- 
ther cottoned  (to  use  a  Fanny-Kcmblcism) 
to  the  Deipnosophoi,  and  would  have 
thonght  it  good  luck,  and  no  great  harm. 
if  they  had  all  escaped  with  a  whole  skin, 
even  if  some  of  them  should  have  done  it 
with  a  Jull  one.  The  temperance  move- 
ment had  not,  at  that  time,  begun  to  play 
the  mischief  with  the  old  drinking  usages 
of  New  England,  and  a  slight  convivial 
exuberance  occasionally  was  looked  upon 
as  no  very  heinous  offence,  even  by  the 
graver  classes  of  society. 

Mr.  Bulkley  belonged  to  a  grave  class 
of  society,  certainly,  but  he  was  no  very 
grave  member  of  it,  when  he  unbent  him- 
self from  the  serious  business  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  merrier  man,  ''within  the 
limit  of  becoming  mirth,"  one  does  not 
often  talk  withal  in  one's  journey  through 
this  working-day  world.  I  think  he  had 
the  finest  voice  for  a  story  (and,  like  most 
of  his  cloth  at  that  time,  he  abounded  in 
them)  that  I  ever  heard.  It  was  as  good 
fun  as  seeing  Matthews  to  hear  him  tell 
one.  And  then  his  laugh!  lie  did,  in- 
deed, *' laugh  the  heart's  laugh,"  before 
which  no  blue  devils,  however  resolute, 
could  hold  their  ground.  From  this  latest 
piece  of  college  history  he  made  a  transi- 
tion to  his  own  times,  and  told  many 
piquant  anecdotes  concerning  the  customs 
of  those  times  and  the  adventures  of  men 
afterwards  famous.  The  hardest  sort  of 
drinking  seemed  to  have  been  quite  the 
general  rule  of  his  day,  and  his  stories 
showed  that  some  advances  had  been 
made  in  refinement,  at  least  between  his 
time  and  mine.  The  Deipnosophoi,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  could  furnish  no  parallels 
to  some  of  the  instances  he  related  of  the 
potatory  achievements  of  our  grandfa- 
thers. I  had  begun  a  paragraph  to  tell 
of  some  of  them  ;  but,  on  the  whole.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  not  "  draw  their  frailties  from 
their  dread  abode."  Let  one  brief  speci- 
men, by  no  means  one  of  the  best,  or  the 
most  characteristic,  suffice. 

"  I  remember  poor  Tom  Frost,"  said  he, 
"whom  you  must  have  heard  of.  He 
turned  Democrat,  and  Jefierson  sent  him 
consul  to  Tripoli,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague."  I  intimated  that  I  had  heard 
him  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Bulkley  contin- 
ued: '*I  remember,  one  commencement 


day,  he  fell  into  the  company  of  a  Bet  of 
jolly  blades — being,  in  general,  a  very 
steady-going  fellow — and  got  most  unde- 
niably and  unequivocally  drunk.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  put  tc 
bed ;  but,  at  last,  he  was  fairly  between 
the  sheets,  and  we  Ihouirht  he  was  dis- 
posed of  for  the  night.  But  we  had  not 
been  gone  long,  when  wc  heard  a  heavy 
sound  in  his  chamber,  anrl,  hastening  thi- 
ther, found  that  he  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 
After  replacing  him,  one  of  his  friends 
remonstrated  pretty  sliarply  with  him  for 
giving  us  this  new  trouble.  '  Why,  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was,  fellows,'  said  j)oor  Tom, 
with  drunken  gravity,  'it  was  not  my 
fault.  I  held  on  to  the  cursed  bed  as 
long  as  it  could  bo  done.  For  as  soon  as 
you  had  gone  out,  it  began  to  whirl  round 
one  way,  and  then  it  spun  round  the  other, 
and  then  the  head  of  the  bed  was  lifted 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  the  foot,  and 
then  it  rocked  from  one  sifle  to  the  other, 
like  a  raving-distracted  cradle.  And  1 
held  on  to  it  like  a  good  fellow ;  it  couldn't 
shake  me  out,  let  it  do  its  worst;  but 
when  the  d — d  thing  turneil  upside  down, 
the  devil  himself  couJd  hold  on  no  longer, 
and  no  more  could  I ! ' "  And  the  minis- 
ter laughed  his  musical  laugh  till  all  rang 
again. 

'*  Your  friend,"  said  t,  "  certainly  ftil- 
filled  the  conditions  laid  down  by  an  Eng- 
lish Cantab  in  Blackwood  lately^  who 
says  tliat  he  thinks  it  most  unfau*  and 
ungenerous  to  call  a  man  drunk,  as  long 
as  he  can  hold  on  by  the  sheets.  But  if 
he  will  persist*  in  tumbling  out  of  bed  as 
fast  as  you  put  him  in  it,  then  the  most 
candid  must  admit  that  it  is  no  a'bu.se  of 
language  or  of  charity  to  pronounce  him 
drunk." 

Mr.  Bulkley  laughed,  a^d  the  conver- 
sation took  a  new  departure,  and  ranged 
far  and  wide  over  books  and  politics,  and 
old-world  family  histories,  until  the  late 
summer  evening  closed  in  about  us.  After 
it  grew  dark  Jasper  entered,  holding  one 
of  his  own  dips  in  his  hand,  with  whk;h 
he  made  a  sort  of  militar)'  salute  to  me, 
saying,  "  Your  trunk  is  in  your  chamber, 
sir,"  and  then  placing  his  candle  on  a 
stand  near  the  opposite  window  (for  the 
study  filled  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
house,  having  windows  on  the  two  sides), 
and  taking  a  large  folio  from  a  lower 
shelf,  put  on  hi^  heavy  iron-bound  spec- 
tacles, and  set  himself  diligently  to  read 
it.  It  was  evident  from  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of 
events  *,  but  it  took  all  my  scanty  stock 
of  good-breeding  to  conceal  the  astonish- 
ment I  felt  at  such  a  phenomenon.  Had 
the    minister's    old    horse    (which,   like 
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Yorick's,  was  "  full  brother  to  Rozinante, 
as  far  as  similitude  congenial  could  make 
him")  walked  in  from  the  stable  and 
squatted  himself  on  his  haunches,  like  a 
Houyhnhm,  beside  me,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  taken  aback.  I  fully  assented 
to  the  general  reputation  which  pronounc- 
ed parson  Bulklej  a  very  odd  man.  Poor 
Jasper  read  with  the  help  of  his  fore- 
finger, and  with  a  laborious  murmur  of 
the  lips,  like  one  whose  reading  had  not 
"come  by  Nature,"  but  by  hard  work, 
after  he  was  grown  up ;  and  I  had  a  sus- 
picion that  this  lecture  was  rather  for  my 
edification  than  for  his  own,  though  when 
I  discovered  afterwards  that  it  was  a 
volume  of  Ilakluy t's  Voyages  he  was  en- 
countering, I  was  somewhat  shaken  in  it. 
There  was  a  comical  expression  in  Mr. 
Bulklcy's  eye,  too,  which  showed  that  he 
was  not  without  the  same  surmise.  We 
talked  on  without  regarding  Jasper's  pre- 
sence, until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  minis- 
ter read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  prayed, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  New 
England.  After  prayers,  Jasper  put  up 
his  book,  and  took  himself  and  his  dip  on 
to  bed,  making  us  a  military  salute  at  the 
door  by  way  of  good  night. 

lYhcn  he  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Bulkley 
had  lighted  the  pipe,  which  was  to  wind 
up  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  said  to  me, 

•*  I  noticed  that  you  were  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  Jasper  make  himself  so 
much  at  home  here." 

I  made  a  dubious  sort  of  a  bow,  hardly 
knowing  whether  I  should  acknowledge 
such  a  feeling  about  a  matter  which  was 
clearly  none  of  my  business. 

"It  was  natural  enough,"  he  continued, 
"that  you  should  have  wondered  at  it. 
But  Jasper  and  I  have  slept  too  many 
years  under  thc^same  tent,  for  me  to  mind 
having  him  in  the  same  room  with  me 
when  he  has  done  his  work." 

"  Under  the  same  tent,  sir  ?  "  I  repeat- 
ed, interrogatively. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  ''  he  has  never 
left  me  since  he  came  to  my  i-escue  at 
Brandy  wine,  when  I  was  lying  flat  on  the 
field  with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  me,  which  for 
that  matter,  I  carry  about  with  me  still. 
The  bayonet  was  raised  th^t  would  have 
finished  the  business,  had  not  Jasper  des- 
patched the  grenadier  that  stood  over  me, 
and  carried  me  off  on  his  back  to  the 
rear.'* 

"  So  you  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  sir  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Were  you  long 
in  the  service  ?  " 

"Pretty  well,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
*^  I  began  at  Ijcxington  and  ended  at  York- 
town.  I  don't  know  that  any  one  can  say 
more  than  that.  You  see  that  old  fire- 
lock," he  continued,  pointing  to  a  fowling- 


pieoe  of  formijdable  length  and  Tenerable 
a^  which  was  crossed  over  the  fireplace 
witn  a  silver-hiltod  sword,  "  that  was  the 
gun  with  which  I  left  parson  Sanbome's 
study  for  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  April,  and  the  old  swonl  is 
one  I  picked  up  on  the  Boston  road  that 
day,  and  wore  for  the  next  seven  years." 

"  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve,  sir  ?  " 
I  inquired,  a  little  be?nld6red  by  this  new 
flood  of  ideas. 

"Why,  I  began  as  chaplain,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  as  there  was  more  need  of  the 
arm  of  flesh,  and  as  there  was  an  e^)ecial 
lack  of  educated  men  for  officers,  I  took  a 
commission  from  General  Washington, 
and  I  ended  as  a  Captain,  doing  the  duty 
of  Brigade  Major.  My  health  was  not 
good  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  a  cam- 
paign would  do  me  good,  and  being  once 
m  for  it,  I  found  it  hard  to  break  off.  and 
so  kept  on  to  the  end." 

"  And  Jasper  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  0.  Jasper  was  bom  the  slave  of  Colo- 
nel Cuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  who  eman- 
cipated him  on  his  consenting  to  enlist, 
and  afterwards  employed  him  as  his  ser- 
vant, a  soldier  being  allowed  to  every 
officer  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Cuyler 
dying  of  a  fever  consequent  on  the  expo- 
sures of  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys. 
Jasper  remained  in  the  ranks,  until  he 
was  taken  by  me,  at  his  request,  as  my 
servant.  It  was  of  some  advantage  to 
him  in  the  way  of  mounting  guard,  and 
the  regular  drills,  though  he  was  still  on 
the  rolls  and  required  to  return  to  active 
duty,  whenever  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  enemy." 

"And  he  has  been  with  you  ever 
since  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ever  since,"  ho  neplied ;  "  and,  now, 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  oblige 
him  to  mope  by  himself  in  his  kitchen, 
when  he  has  done  his  day's  work.  His 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  sit  m  the  comer  of 
my  fireplace  in  winter,  and  watch  me  as  I 
read  or  write.  He  does  not  come  so 
regularly  in  summer,  but  he  comes  when 
he  pleases,  and  I  think  I  should  be  a 
beast  to  deny  so  cheap  a  pleasure  to 
my  old  companion  in  arms,  and  most 
faithful  friend.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  in- 
tend doing  so.  Indeed,  in  my  solitude, 
his  presence  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
though  not  society,  is  human  companion- 
ship, and  I  am  confident  I  am  the  better 
for  it." 

I  cordially  expressed  my  concurrence 
of  opinion  on  all  these  points,  and  then 
Mr.  Bulkley.  knocking  out  the  last  ashes 
of  his  pipe  (he  never  lapsed  into  the  latere 
heresy  of  cigars),  laid  it  in  its  place,  and 
proposed  to  show  me  the  way  to  my 
chamber.     This  done,  he  shook  hands 
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with  me  as  he  bid  me  good  night,  and  I 
.mj  awake  for  some  time  after  I  had  gone 
to  bed,  ruminating  over  the  revolution 
which  the  last  fifteen  minutes  had  wrought 
In  m J  first  ideas  of  the  Minister  and  his 
Man. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Tin  TOST   AKD  HIS  DAUGUTEB.  » 

**  Prayer  bell  rung  yet,  Charley  ?  "  said 
I,  gaping  fearfully,  the  next  morning, 
awdcened  by  hearing  somebody  putting 
down  my  shoes  by  my  bedside,  and  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  a  black  face  through  my 
half-shut  eyes;  ''not  the  second  bell,  I 
hope!" 

"It's  me,  sir,  it*s  Jasper,"  said  that 
worthy  functionary,  as  he  moved  softly 
towards  the  door;  "the  young  college 
gentlemen  always  ask  me  that  the  first 
morning,  sir.  We  don't  ring  no  bell,  sir, 
but  master  breakfasts  at  six,  and  has 
prayers  afterwards.  It's  just  five,  now, 
air. 

And  the  truth  streamed  in  upon  me, 
with  the  sun  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows, that  I  was  an  exile  from  college, 
that  this  was  Wensley  and  not  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  sable  form  which  had  just 
quietly  vanished  was  a  Revolutionary 
hero  and  not  Charley  Richmond,  a  cadet 
of  an  ancient  family  of  color,  which  had 
served  for  several  generations  the  wealth- 
ier sort  of  students  in  the  capacity  of 
what  the  English  cantabs  call  a  gyp  and 
the  Oxonians  a  scout^  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray when  he  rolled  the  two  single  univer- 
sities into  one  as  Oxbridge,  also  amalga- 
mated into  a  skip. 

As  I  had  one  hour  before  me,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  hurrying  myself,  so  I  lay 
still  and  revolved  in  my  mind  the  current 
chapter  of  my  history.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  all  that  was  thought  necessary 
in  those  good  old  days  before  shower-batl^ 
and  hair-gloves,  for  any  body's  toilette,  so 
I  had  time  enough  and  to  spare.  Bless 
my  soul,  I  must  have  a  good  hour  and  a 
half  to  get  myself  up  for  the  day,  now  I 
These  hygienic  and  physiological  new 
lights  have  a  great  deal  of  other  people's 
time  to  answer  for.  I  lay  still,  and  as 
I  lay,  that  mysterious  home-sick  feeling 
which  always  comes  over  me  (I  won- 
der whether  it  does  over  other  people), 
the  first  time  I  wake  in  a  strange  place, 
took  full  possession  of  me.  I  had  left  no 
home ;  my  parents  were  both  dead ;  I  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister ;  I  hated  college, 
or  fancied  I  did,  and  had  just  as  much 
business  to  be  in  Wensley  as  any  where 
else,  and  yet  I  felt  the  strongest  disposi- 
tion to  cry  at  finding  myself  there.  And 
if  I  did  actually  cry,  men  do  more  unman- 


ly things  than  that,  and  pretend  they  are 
not  ashamed  of  themselves,  every  day  of 
their  lives.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of 
finding  myself  in  a  new  place,  quickening 
the  flow  of  my  ideas,  brought  these  facts, 
or  the  emotions  they  naturally  excite, 
with  a  fresh  shock  to  my  mind,  and  surely 
they  were  enough  to  make  any  body  cry. 

But  I  am  no  metaphysician,  and  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  puzzle  other  people 
by  trying  to  explain  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand myself.  But  such  is  the  psycho- 
logical fact,  whether  it  belongs  to  my 
special  idiosyncrasy  or  not.  I  never  felt 
the  emotion  more  strongly  than  I  did. 
years  afterwards,  the  first  morning  f 
opened  my  eyes  in  London^  and  casting 
them  out  of  the  window  of  my  chamber 
on  the  roof  of  the  Adelphi,  saw  the  great 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  surging  sea  of  fog,  and  heard  the 
ceaseless  rush  and  roar  of  life  chafing  in 
the  channels  far  beneath  me.  It  was  a 
moment  which  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  for  long  years  as  the  Christian  pilgrim 
to  that  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  the  Mussulman  to  the  su- 
preme instant  that  gives  him  the  vision 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet.  I  had 
reached  "the  Mecca  of  my  mind,"  and 
yet  I  thought  of  every  thing  rather  than  of 
it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  a  man 
is  drowning,  the  whole  of  his  past  life 
rushes  before  his  dying  eyes  in  an  instan- 
taneous phantasmagoria.  Well,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  plunge  into  the  boiling  ocean  of 
London  worked  the  same  miracle  with  me. 
The  roar  of  its  tide  was  in  my  ears,  but  I 
heard  it  not.  All  of  my  past  life — espe- 
cially every  sad  and  tender  image — came 
streaming  through  my  mind  in  a  flash  of 
thought,  and  oppressed  me  with  a  bitter 
pang  of  home-sickness,  allhough,  alas !  I 
had  no  home.  So  it  was,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  it 
But,  then,  as  it  has  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  with  my  story,  it  is  of  the  less 
consequence. 

But  the  bluest  of  devils  cannot  long 
withstand  the  genial  influences  of  early 
sunlight  and  of  youth, — that  early  sun- 
light of  life,  God  bless  it!  (though  the 
benediction  is  quite  superfluous,  for  God 
will  bless  it,  whether  or  no,) — and  mme 
vanished  before  their  potent  exorcism  by 
the  time  I  was  half  dressed.  And  by  the 
time  my  toilette  was  finished,  I  felt  no 
more  longing  to  hear  the  cracked  voice  of 
the  chapel  bell,  or  the  stamping  to  and 
fro  over  my  head,  and  the  scufiiing  of  feet 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  entry  and 
on  the  college  stairs,  the  familiar  sounds 
which  I  had  yearned  for  when  I  first 
awoke ;  and  was  well  content  to  accept  in 
their  stead  the  riotous  vivacity  of  the 
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birds,  and  the  undortoned  hum  of  the 
msccts  in  the  trees  on  both  sides  ot-my 
chamber.  For  it  filled  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  not  very  broad,  for 
all  that,  and  had  two  windows  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other,  the  one  behind  occu- 
pying a  deep  cut  into  the  sloping  roof  and 
looking  directly  into  the  thick  bougns  of 
a  lime-tree,  buzzing  with  insect  life.  The 
walls  were  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
a  thick  beam  ran  lengthwise  through  the 
ceiling,  and  so  queer  was  the  shape  of  the 
room  rrom  the  obliquities  of  the  roofj  that 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  better  mathema- 
tician than  I  was  to  calculate  its  contents. 
There  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  bed- 
side, the  floor  (the  face  of  whose  scenery 
was  of  a  rather  rolling  character)  being 
otherwise  bare.  A  few  wooden  chairs 
and  a  pine  table  made  up  the  Aimiture. 
But  what  cared  I  for  those  things  ?  God 
made  us  men  before  we  made  ourselves 
upholsterers,  and  I  had  not  yet  passed  into 
the  factitious,  and  out  of  the  natural  state. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley 
as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  ^^  do  you  like  your 
quarters  well  enough  to  still  wish  to  re- 
main in  them  ?  " 

"I  like  both  my  quarters  and  my  com- 
pany, sir,"  I  replied,  "and  should  be 
very  sorry  should  you  determine  not  to 
take  me." 

•'  And  that  would  be  a  pity  I "  he  said, 
•would  it  not  be,  Jasper?"  Jasper  in- 
clined his  assent.  "  In  fact,"  the  minis- 
tor  went  on,  "  Jasper  has  been  interceding 
for  you,  and  the  prime-minister,  you  know, 
does  what  he  likes  at  court,  and  I  suppose 
I  must  let  him  have  his  way." 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
interest,"  said  I,  bowing  with  mock  gravi- 
ty towards  Jasper,  "and  shall  endea- 
vor to  sliow  myself  worthy  of  his  good 
opinion." 

The  minister  smiled,  but  his  man  took 
it  all  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and  with  se- 
rious grace  acknowledged  my  little  speech 
with  his  military  salute,  as  he  stood  firm 
and  erect  behind  his  master^s  chair. 

"Jasper  having  given  his  sanction  to 
your  remaining,"  Mr.  Bulkley  resumed, 
"  and  you  continuing  to  wish  it,  after  hav- 
ing a  taste  of  our  bachelor's  way  of  life, 
I  suppose  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  to 
having  no  particular  objection  to  it  myself, 
so  we  will  consider  that  as  arranged,  if 
you  please."  And  we  shook  hands  across 
the  table  to  close  the  bargain.  Though 
what  he  said  about  Jasper's  consent  was 
spoken  jestingly,  yet  I  found  afterwards 
that  it  was  literally  true,  that  he  would 
not  have  received  me  had  Jasper  disliked 
the  plan. 

"  As  to-day  is  Saturday,"  the  minister 
proceeded,   "we  will  defer  our  plans  of 


study  until  Mondav.  Saturday  is  m>* 
working-day,  and  shall  be  your  holiday. 
Periiaps  you  would  like  to  get  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  Siberia  to  which  you 
have  been  banished.  Or  you  may  u.si 
my  study  just  as  if  I  were  not  here,  or 
establish  yourself  in  your  own  chamber, 
as  you  like.  We  dine  at  twelve,  and  drink 
tea  at  six,  at  which  hour  you  will  report 
yourself,  if  you  please." 

After  which  Jasper  brought  the  great 
Bible,  and  we  had  prayers,  which  done,  1 
whiled  away  the  time  as  best  I  could  with 
old  books  and  dgars,  and  in  sauntering 
round  the  premises  in  quest  of  amusement, 
which  did  not  seem  very  easy  to  be  found, 
till  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  as  the  sun 
was  a  little  mitigated  by  clouds,  I  set 
forth  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
unknown  regions  round  about  I  passed 
through  the  village,  where  my  apparition 
again  caused  a  general  suspension  of  labor 
and  variation  of  idleness,  as  long  as  I  was 
in  sight.  So  I  took  myself  out  of  sight 
as  speedily  as  possible,  turning  into  the 
road  to  your  right  just  after  you  have 
crossed  Uie  Quasheen,  and  winding  along 
its  banks.  It  was  a  most  charming  walkl 
solitary,  shady,  ^4th  glimpses  of  rich  pas- 
tures, dotted  with  cattle  by  the  water- 
side. There  was  no  discordant  jar  of  ma- 
chinery. The  innocent  little  stream  had 
not  yet  been  compelled  by  the  Genius  of 
the  Lamp  or  of  the  Ring,  to  help  build  the 
palaces  of  our  New  England  Aladdins.  It 
yet  ran  sparkling  and  dimpling  to  the  sea, 
without  having  to  bufict  with  mill-wheels, 
and  to  fling  itself  headlong,  in  its  flight 
over  injurious  dams  in  impetuous  water- 
falls. Cattle  stood  up  to  the  middle  in  iU^ 
{^hady  little  bays,  ducks  led  out  their  flo- 
tilla of  ducklings  upon  its  waters,  and 
swallows  dipped  in  it  with  none  to  mo- 
lest or  make  them  afraid.  It  was  a  love- 
ly walk,  as  I  said  before. 

Here  and  there  alone  the  road  was  a 
farm-house  of  the  oldest  description  of 
New  England  rustic  architecture ;  but  not 
many  of  them.  It  seemed  as  if  this  little 
town  were  a  nook  which  the  tide  of  im- 
provement, as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
had  swept  round  and  left  it  overlooked,  in 
its  haste,  leaving  it  jiist  as  it  was  a  centu- 
ry before.  Nor  was  this  eflcct  diminished 
by  a  glance  I  got  at  a  house  having  deci- 
dedly the  look  of  a  gentleman's  seat,  off" 
at  my  left.  For  such  were  always  sprin- 
kled over  the  face  of  the  New  Eng- 
land landscape.  It  was  a  square  wooden 
house,  having  a  porch  in  front  with  seats 
on  either  side,  flaunting  with  honey- 
suckles, as  I  could  see  at  that  distance, 
with  windows  in  the  roof,  and  an  orna- 
mental balustrade  running  round  it  The 
ground  sloped  up  to  the  house,  and  being 
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fine  mowing  land,  had  as  lawnish  a  look  as 
land  can  well  have  in  our  climate.  A  few 
aboriginal  oaks  stood  singly  hero  and 
there,  and  there  were  clusters  of  shrub- 
bery near  the  house,  but  apparently  kept 
low  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect.  Be- 
yond the  house  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
an  old-fashioned  avenue  of  elms  running 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  to  parts 
unknown.  I  passed  about  a  mile  and  a 
f  half  farther,  pondering  as  to  who  could  be 
its  inhabitants,  but  meeting  no  one  of 
whoip  I  could  make  the  inquiry. 

But  when  I  had  gone,  by  my  estima- 
tion, about  three  miles  from  the  village, 
the  clouds  which  had  at  first  invited  me 
to  go  out,  now  more  strongly  urged  me  to 
go  back.  They  rolled  up  blacker  and 
thicker,  and  seemed  almost  to  touch  the 
tops  of  the  trees  among  which  the  road 
sometimes  wound.  There  was  evidently 
a  thunder-shower  altogether  too  near  at 
hand  for  my  advantage.  So  I  set  my 
&co  homewards,  and  made  what  speed  I 
oould,  though  with  little  hope  of  escape. 
I  came,  however,  in  sight  of  the  capital 
mansion  and  messuage  (as  an  auctioneer 
might  say)  just  described,  before  the  criti- 
cal moment  arrived.  I  hurried  on  still, 
and  soon  found  there  were  other  people 
in  haste  besides  me ;  for  just  then  I  heard 
the  sound  of  hoofs  behind  me,  and  an  eld- 
erly gentleman  and  a  young  lady  on 
horseback  galloped  past  me.  As  they 
passed,  they  gave  a  glance  of  surprise  at 
me,  and  presently  evidently  reined  up  and 
had  a  brief  exchange  of  words ;  or,  rather, 
the  gentleman  said  something  to  his  com- 
panion, and  I  could  see  that  the  tassel  of 
her  riding-cap  waved  an  affirmative.  He 
then  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  me, 
and,  putting  spurs  to  his  side,  pulled  up 
before  me  in  an  instant. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  touching 
his  hat  as  I  raised  mine,  "  there  is  a  vio- 
lent shower  at  hand.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
take  shelter  in  my  house  there,"  indicat- 
ing the  capital  mansion  aforesaid  with  his 
ridmg-whip ;  "  pray  do  not  hesitate,  for  I 
feel  the  first  drops  already.  By  striking 
across  that  field,  you  will  be  at  the  door 
nearly  as  soon  as  we." 

He  touched  his  hat  again,  and,  wheeling 
round,  galloped  off,  and  he  and  his  com- 
p*nion  were  the  next  instant,  hid  from  my 
sight  by  a  turn  of  the  road.  I  was  a 
bashful  b^,  and  felt  as  awkwardly  as 
Mich  animals  are  apt  to  do  in  an  emergen- 
cy hke  this ;  but,  still,  I  had  a  little  rather 
not  spoil  my  best  hat,  and,  moreover,  the 
thing  had  a  spice  of  adventure  about  it 
which  could  not  but  make  it  relishing. 
So  I  leaped  the  stone  wall,  and  then  "  set 
^wn  my  feet  and  rtfn"  to  such  good  pur- 
po0e,  that  I  did  actually  reach  the  house 


before  the  pair  dashed  up,  just  as  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  good  earnest  As 
there  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  I  stepped 
up,  blushing  hke  the  morn,  lifted  the  young 
lady  off  her  horse  and  set  her  down  safely 
under  the  porch.  I  had  had  some  little 
practice  in  this  line  before,  having  oflen 

performed  this  office  for  ,  but,  on 

the  whole,  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  who 
it  was  for.  It  is  enough  that  I  had  had 
practice.  The  young  lady  hastily  bowed 
her  thanks  and,  after  giving  her  habit  a 
good  shake,  hurried  into  the  house. 

The  gentleman,  having  given  over  the 
horses  to  the  servant  who  ran  up  to  take 
them,  now  joined  me  and  courteously  in- 
vited me  to  walk  in.  He  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height  and  well  proportioned,  though 
of  rather  a  slight  figure.  He  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  but  as  he  wore 
powder  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  to  which 
extreme  of  the  decade  he  inclined.  Per- 
haps he  was  about  half-way  between  the 
two.  He  had  a  cultivated  and  well-bred 
voice  as  well  as  deportment,  and  his  tones 
were  more  £nglish  than  American  in  their 
modulations.  And  yet  he  did  not  look 
like  an  Englishman.  Uis  face  must  have 
once  been  handsome,  though  time  and 
perhaps  sorrow  had  made  their  mark  up- 
on it.  This  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
man  that  had  suffered,  and  through  suf- 
fering had  lived  more  than  his  years.  He 
led  me  into  a  good-sized  and  well-fur- 
nished room  on  the  right  of  the  hall  door, 
and,  then,  through  an  open  arch  by  the 
further  side  of  the  fire-place  into  a  larger 
back  room,  which  appeared  to  be  his  li- 
brary, though  his  collection  was  not  great. 
Here  I  found  a  wood-fire  burning,  though 
it  was  hot  summer,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  exceedingly  acceptable  to  a  damp 
stranger,  like  myself.  Inviting  me  to  be 
seated,  and  sitting  down  himself,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  blaze, 

"I  trust  you  will  find  this  whim  of 
mine,  as  I  find  it  is  thought  to  be  here- 
abouts, not  a  bad  one,  to-day.  You  re- 
member, perhaps,  the  Spanish  proverb 
that  nobody  ever  suffers  from  cold  except 
a  fool  or  a  beggar.  And  as  I  hope  I  am 
not  quite  a  fool,  and  as  I  know  that  I  am 
not  absolutely  a  beggar,  I  am  resolved  to 
guard  myself  against  the  inclemency  of 
your  summers  as  well  as  of  your  winters." 

"  My  winters,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  I 
should  suppose  they  were  as  much  yours 
as  mine,  my  good  sir."  But  I  said, 
"Many  people,  I  believe,  sir,  would  be 
glad  to  imitate  your  example,  if  they  had 
but  the  strength  of  mind." 

He  smiled  and  said,  '^Indeed,  it  does 
require  some  resolution.  I  know  I  had 
to  put  forth  a  good  deal  before  I  could 
overcome  the  opposition  of  Mrs.  Warner, 
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mj  housekeeper.  She  would  have  put 
out  all  my  tires  on  the  first  of  May  and 
not  allowed  me  another  spark  until  the 
first  of  November,  had  I  not  raised  an  in- 
surrection in  the  house." 

"  Your  victory  seems  to  have  been  com- 
plete^ sir,"  said  I. 

"  0,  a  perfect  Waterloo,  my  dear  sir ! " 
he- replied,  "and  that,  although  mj  undu- 
tiful  child  was  inclined  to  side  with  the 
enemy.  A  diversion  from  my  own  camp, 
by  Jove ! " 

"His  child,"  thought  I,  again,  "then 
she  is  his  daughter!  Well,  it's  much 
better  than  being  his  wife,"  but  I  said, 
^'  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  your  courage  and  success.  And,  I  im- 
agine, the  young  lady  herself  woi^  not 
be  disposed  to  question  your  wisddB  any 
more  than  your  generalship,  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  wonder 
she  has  not  come  down  yet  I  think  that 
she  likes  my  fire  as  well  as  myself,  in  her 
heart,  for  I  often  find  her  nestling  down 
by  it  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Ju- 
piter !  what  a  flash !" 

And  it  was  a  flash,  indeed,  followed  by 
an  almost  simultaneous  crash  of  long-rat- 
tling thunder.  We  instinctively  rose  and 
approached  the  window;  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  shower  had  settled  down  again 
over  the  landscape,  almost  as  black  as 
night,  while  the  heavy  drops  fell  like  shot 
on  the  roof  and  poured  down  on  all  sides 
in  sheets,  the  spouts  being  entirely  une- 
qual to  the  occasion. 

"That  flash  struck  not  (kr  off*,"  ob- 
served my  host,  "  I  hope  it  has  done  my 
trees  no  damage." 

"  Your  hope  comes  too  late,  papa,"  said 
a  voice  behind  us,  "  for  I  saw  one  of  the 
oaks  on  the  lawn  struck  as  I  came  down 
stairs." 

"Not  the  Sachem's  Oak!"  exclaimed 
papa ;  "  I  had  almost  as  lief  have  had  the 
house  struck  as  that." 

"  I  believe  not,"  she  returned,  "  but  I 
could  not  tell  certainly,  it  is  so  thick  and 
dark.    I  think  it  was  the  next  one  to  it." 

"I  will  go  and  see,"  he  said  quickly, 
"  if  this  gentleman  will  excuse  me."  And 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  I  would 
or  not,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

I  have  had  greater  calamities  befall  me, 
since  then,  than  being  left  alone  with  a 
pretty  woman.  In  fact,  I  have,  long  since, 
oeased  to  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  at  all. 
But  at  that  particular  juncture  of  my  life, 
I  would  a  little  rather  that  papa  had  re- 
mained with  us.  I  was  getting  on  pretty 
well  with  him,  and,  with  him  to  back  me, 
I  think  I  could  have  encountered  this  new 
form  of  danger  with  tolerable  presence  of 
mind.     And  I  must  do  the  enemy  the 


justioe  to  say  that  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  particularly  hostile  designs  to- 
wards me.  She  seated  herself  near  the 
fire,  but  yet  sideways  to  it  and  with  her 
face  turned  round  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  storm  without,  with  an  ab- 
stracted look,  as  if  she  were  thinking  not 
much  of  that,  and  still  less  of  poor  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  her  attitude,  as  I 
have  described  it,  will  appear  to  have  been 
a  graceful  one  to  my  readers ;  but  if  it  do 
notj  they  may  be  assured  it  is  entirely 
then*  fault,  or  mine.  The  attitude,  was 
perfect,  and  the  more  perfect  because  en- 
tirely unstudied  and  unconsdous. 

*'  And  so  she  was  handsome  ?  "  you  will 
all  say.  Handsome !  to  be  sure  she  was. 
Do  you  suppose  I  should  be  writing  about 
her  at  this  present,  if  she  had  not  been  ? 
Currer  Bell  may  broach  and  preach  her 
damnable  heresy  of  homely  heroines,  with 
pug  noses  and  carroty  hair  if  she  please. 
The  republic  of  letters  has  no  established 
church,  and  if  she  can  build  up  a  sect  on 
that  foundation,  she  may.  But  I  belong 
to  the  good  old  orthodox  school.  None 
of  your  Jane  Eyres  or  Lucy  Snowes  for 
my  money!  lo  be  sure,  this  is  not  a 
novel,  but  a  veracious  history,  and  so  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  the  simple 
truth.  But  I  might  have  held  my  tongue, 
I  suppose.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
nowadays,  about  woman's  rights,  and,  I 
am  tola,  clever  things  are  written  about 
them  on  both  sides.  And  then  reverend 
gentlemen  write  treatises  on  "  The  True 
sphere  of  Woman,"  and  "  Woman's  Mis- 
sion," "  The  Duty  of  Woman,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  I  am  a  practical  philosopher,  and 
never  meddle  with  abstract  discussions; 
but  my  private  notion  of  the  sphere,  the 
mission,  and  the  duty  of  woman  is,  that 
every  woman  ought  to  be  handsome.  It's 
a  duty  she  owes  to  society.  That's  my 
simple  moral  philosophy,  and  till  some- 
body can  show  a  better,  I  shall  stand  by  it. 

I  think  if  you  could  have  seen  my  hero- 
ine— for  the  dullest  reader  must  have  di»- 
oovcre<I  Ixjforc  this  that  we  have  found 
my  heroine  at  last — ^}'0u  would  have  ac- 
knowledged that  she  filled  her  sphere, 
fulfilled  her  mission,  and  performed  her 
duty — for  she  was  marvellously  handsome. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  give  an  inventory 
of  her  charms.  It's  of  no  use,  and  I  do 
not  intend  making  a  fool  of  mj-self  by 
making  the  attempt.  All  I  skall  say  is. 
that  her  hair  was  of  a  tinge  very  uncom- 
mon in  America,  and  what  I  suppose 
poetical  peo[)lc  mean  when  they  talk  about 
"  golden  locks,"  and  "  sunny  tresses  "  (not 
red,  I  vow  and  protest  it  was  not  red — 
the  most  malicious  rival  could  not  have 
called  it  so),  while  her  eyes  and  eyelashes 
were  as  near  black  as  they  could  be,  with- 
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oat  actually  being  so.  Her  complexion 
was  the  veritable  peau  de  lySy  as  smooth 
and  pure  as  the  petal  of  a  lily,  and,  though 
with  the  expression  of  perfect  health, 
generally  as  colorless.  But  when  passion 
or  emotion  did  summon  the  "blushing 
apparitions  "  into  her  cheek,  it  was  a  sight, 
indeed,  that  Raphael  might  have  dreamed 
of.  And  as  to  her  mouth  and  her  teeth, 
if  nature  or  art  could  have  improved  upon 
them,  I  should  like  to  see  the  handiwork. 

**Qaiv1  due  filze  son  di  pcrle  elette, 
Cbe  cbiude  e  apro  un  bello  e  dulce  labro.** 

And  I  would  go  a  good  way  to  sec  a  liner 
arm  and  hand  and  foot  than  hers.  But  I 
won't  describe  her.  Only,  I  will  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  her  dark  eyes 
with  her  hair  and  skin,  was  as  odd  as  it  was 
fine.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  a  pretty 
extensive  and  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

I  thought  I  must  say  something,  though 
I  dare  say  she  would  not  have  missed  it 
if  I  had  not.  and  so  I  ventured  to  suggest — 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  thunder 
and  lightning." 

'*  What,  1  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  starting 
from  her  reverie  and  turning  towards  me. 
"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  I  delight  in  them." 

Delight  in  thunder  and  lightning!  I 
must  say  I  could  not  sympathize  with  my 
fair  friend  in  this  taste.  I  have  not  learned 
to  like  those  unpleasant  explosions  yet, 
and  had  still  less  fancy  for  them  then. 
But  the  horrid  idea  flashed  into  my  mind 
that  she  might  suspect  as  much.  So  turn- 
ing with  as  composed  an  air  as  I  could 
command  to  a  portrait  which  hung  over 
the  fireplace,  but  which  I  could  see  but 
very  indistinctly  in  the  gloom  of  the  day 
and  the  room,  I  said — 

"  A  portrait  of  your  father,  I  presume  ?  " 

"A  portrait  of  papa!"  she  replied, 
smiling  and  shaking  her  head.  "  Oh,  dear, 
no !  don't  you  recognize  it  as  that  of  his 
late  Majesty  ?  " 

His  late  5lajesty  !  Old  Farmer  George, 
whom  Byron  had  just  left  practising  the 
hundredth  psalm,  when  his  Vision  of 
Judgment  ended !  whose  only  merit,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  infallible  authority, 
was 

**  That  household  yirtae,  most  unoommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman  1  '* 

What  busino.««  had  he  here,  in  the  heart 
of  his  revolted  province?  Who  could 
these  people  be  ?  Before  I  could  ponder 
this  problem  farther,  the  master  of  the 
house  came  in,  saying — 

"It  was  not  the  Sachem's  oak,  my  dear, 
but  the  old  one  I  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade myself  to  take  down  these  two 
Tears.  But  the  lightning  has  taken  it 
mto  its  own  hands  now,  and  has  settled 
the  question  for  ever.      It  is  breaking 


away,  however,  and  the  shower  is  passing 
off  to  westward.  I  have  not  heard  sucE 
thunder  since  that  storm  among  the  Ber- 
nese Alps." 

The  Bernese  Alps!  Had  they  been 
there,  too  ?  I  looked  at  them  with  new 
respect,  for  you  will  remember  foreign 
travel  was  not  as  vulgar  then  as  it  has 
become  since !  It  was  a  distinction,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  abroad  ;  now,  the 
distinction  is  to  have  staid  at  home.  We 
have  become  a  match  for  the  English  in 
our  migratory  habits.  James  Smith,  I 
believe  it  was,  who  said,  apropos  to  their 
invasion  of  the  continent,  after  it  was  first 
opened,  that  soon  there  would  be  a  sight  ' 
set  up  of  an  Engliishman  who  had  not 
been  to  Rome  !  I  should  think  Mr.  Bar- 
num^ight  find  it  pay  to  add  to  his  other 
curiosities  an  American  who  had  not  over- 
run Eurrpe.  Perhaps  a  still  greater  curi- 
osity would  be  one  who  had  brought 
something  back  with  him  worth  bringing. 

This,  however,  gave  us  something  to 
talk  about,  or,  rather,  for  him  to  talk  and 
for  me  to  listen  about.  He  talked  like  a 
man  of  sense  and  education,  and  I  should 
have  been  well  content  to  have  listened  to 
him,  and  to  have  looked  at  his  daughter, 
for  an  indefinite  time.  She  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation,  except  when  appeale<iyj^f-f. , 
to  by  her  father,  but  sat  looking  abstract-' ..^Jy* 
ediy  into  the  fire.  I  could  not  but  feel  '^ 
that  she  was  not  thinking  about  me.  In- 
deed, I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  she 
would  ever  think  of  me  again,  after  I  had 
passed  out  of  her  sight.  I  felt  as  "  young '' 
as  David  Copperfield,  when  the  father  of 
the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  asked  him,  "  how 
his  school-fellows  did." 

But,  ks  we  talked,  the  storm  which  had 
"scowled  o'er  the  darkened  landscape," 
passed  away,  and  the  "  radiant  sun "  ex- 
tended his  evening  beam  over  it  vrith  firo- 
well  sweet.  I  had  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  staying.  My  host  rang  the  bell,  and 
an  elderly  matron,  whom  I  suspected  to 
be  the  housekeeper,  of  whose  leaning  to 
the  anti-Vulcancan  theory  I  had  heard, 
entered,  bringing  wine.  After  partaking 
of  this  then  universal  hospitality  (for  as 
yet  temperance  societies  were  not),  I  took 
my  leave,  with  many  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. The  young  lady  rose,  and 
graciously  returned  my  parting  bow.  while 
her  father  accompanied  me  to  the  door, 
and  wished  me  a  pleasant  walk. 

I  passed  on  under  the  dripping  trees, 
vocal  with  birds,  and  over  the  saturated 
turf,  which  the  slant  sun  glorified  into 
beatific  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and 
through  the  clear,  cool,  moist  air,  but 
thinking  more  of  those  whom  I  had  left 
than  of  the  sights  and  sounds  about  mo. 
Nothing  had  escaped  them  which  indi- 
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eated  who  or  what  they  werA  They  had 
showii  no  curiosity  as  to  my  poor  self,  had 
asked  no  questions  as  to  my  name,  home, 
or  business.  They,  evidently,  only  re- 
garded me  in  the  light  of  a  lad  whom  they 
had  saved  from  a  ducking,  and  should  see 
no  more.   Who  could  they  be  ?  Of  course 


I  should  pluck  out  the  heart  €i  the  mys- 
tery when  I  reached  the  parsonage,  for 
Mr.  Bolkley  must  know  all  about  them. 
So  I  made  what  haste  I  oould,  and  soon 
found  myself  at  the  worthy  minister's 
door 

[To  bt  ooiitiBa«d.] 


THE  POEMS  OF  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 


THERE  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
people  should  read  "  Poems  by  Alex- 
ander Smith"  (London,  Bohn.  and  Boston, 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  1853),  more  than 
poems  by  many  other  Smiths,  Joi^  and 
Johnsons,  who  annually  melodize  their 
emotions,  and  confide  them  to  a  patient 
public ;  but  about  the  first  of  May,  all  the 
English  papers  came  hurrying  over  the  sea 
with  a  loud  chorus  of  Eureka  J  Eureka  ! 
the  coming  man  has  arrived,  and  his  name 
is  Smith!  Here  was  food  for  a  spring 
day's  thought.  A  prophet  had  really 
come  out  of  Nazareth — a  Mr.  Smith  was 
about  sitting  down  with  Shakspeare  and 
the  stars.  The  Aubrey  de  Veres,  and 
Coventry  Patmores,  and  Monckton  Milnes, 
whose  names  seemed  the  very  gifts  of  the 
muse  to  her  favorites,  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  plebeian  from  the  north, 
and  the  newest  and  most  noticeable  man 
of  the  moment  is  Alexander  Smith.  The 
papers  to  which  we  have  alluded  flashed 
with  sparks  taken  from  his  pages.  Alex- 
ander Smith  came  riding  down  among  the 
critics,  like  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  Lady  of 
Shalott : 

**The  gcmniy  bridle  elltterad  tm^ 
Liko  to  6onie  branch  of  stars  wo  sco 
Hung  in  the  goldon  galaxy,** 

and  "  tirra-lirra,  tirra-lirra,"  sang  Sir 
Lancelot  Smith,  while  all  the  critic^s,  like 
Bacchanals,  reeled  singing  after.  And 
this  pajan  bwst  from  John  Bull  in  the 
ago  of  steam ;  from  John  Bull  who  had 
sneered,  and  scoffed,  and  laughed  in  suc- 
cession at  all  the  men  who  have  best  il- 
lustrate<l  his  name  and  nation  during  the 
last  half  century ;  from  John  Bull  who 
pennitted  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and 
Sydney  Smith  to  gauge  poetry  for  him, 
and  sent  Robert  Burns  to  gauge  beer. 
Let  the  Smiths  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  reign  of  those  men  is  past,  or  their 
Alexander  would  have  been  another  vic- 
tim of  that  brilliant  and  "  inextinguishable 
laughter "  which  has  so  long  welcomed 
poetry  in  England.  Did  not  Christopher 
North  rail  from  the  Highlands  at  Alfred 
Tennyson  ?  and  did  not  Christopher  North 


learn  in  a  lightning-flash  of  satire  that  Al- 
fred Tennyson  was  a  poet,  and  live  to  sec 
him  this  day  chief  of  living  poets  ? 

**  Who  writes  by  Fate  the  eritlcs  shall  not  kill, 
Nor  all  the  aasasslns  in  the  great  review, 

Who  writes  by  luck,  his  bloodsomo  luck  shall  spiD. 
Borne  ghost  whom  a  mnaquito  might  ran  through.*^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Alexander  Smith 
has  received  a  more  universal  and  flatter- 
ing welcome  than  was  ever  before  award- 
ed to  an  English  poet.  He  is  reported  to 
be  a  young  man,  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  old,  who  lives  in  Glas- 
gow, and  who,  during  a  year  or  two  past, 
has  contributed  poems  to  the  London 
Leader  and  Critic,  The  editors  of  those 
papers  occasionally  called  attention  to  the 
verses ;  but  editorial  finger-posts  are  not 
alwavs  heeded,  nor  even  when  they  an* 
inscnbcd  with  the  alluring  words,  *'to  the 
realms  of  excellent  poetry,"  is  the  travel- 
ler up  and  down  the  columns  convinced 
that  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  take  that 
road.  But  when  those  excellent  realms 
rise  suddenly  before  him,  gorgeous,  odor- 
ous, palpitating  with  blowing  foliage, 
veined  with  flashing  rivers,  then  he  makes 
haste  thither,  not  only  to  lie  in  the  tran- 
quil shadow  of  noble  trees,  but  inspired 
by  the  deeper  desire  of  knowing  if  that 
fair  country  is  worthily  inhabited. 

The  instinctive  verdict  of  the  English 
press  has  been  quite  unanimous.  Smitli 
is  adjudged  guiltj^  of  poetry  in  the  first 
degree.  The  Westminster  Review  for 
April,  1853,  says  of  him  :  *•  Alexander 
Smith  is  a  born  singer — a  man  of  genius — 
not  a  musical  echo  of  other  singers."  The 
London  Examiner,  a  cool  and  shrewd 
critic,  is  most  quiet  of  all  in  his  praise. 
It  allows  him  poetic,  but  waits  to  see  if  he 
be  a  poet. 

Reader,  as  we  open  this  first  book  of  u 
young  man  to  whom  that  praise  Ls  freelv 
and  fully  awarded,  for  one  breath  of  which 
so  many  noble,  and  talented,  and  earnest 
men  have  longed,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
august  society  in  which  the  young  bard 
hopes  to  take  his  place,  inspired  by  the 
sublimest  ambition  of  attaining  that  fame, 


*  Poems  by  W.  R  ChaimlDg.    Second  Strics. 
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of  which  we  may  say  what  Landor  says  of 
k>Te:  ^Hhe  muses  themselves  approach  it 
with  a  tardy  step,  and  with  a  low,  and 
tremulous,  and  melancholy  song." 

Every  young  lover  of  poetry  has  Kome- 
times  wondered  whether,  if  he  had  lived  at 
the  time  when  his  favorites  first  appeared, 
he  would  have  instantly  hailed  and  crowned 
them.  He  endeavors  to  divest  his  imagina- 
tion of  the  prestige  of  famous  names,  and  to 
look  impartially  at  the  page  that  enchants 
him.  So  have  lovers  sought  to  look  upon 
their  mistresses.  But,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
the  very  caprice  of  passion  ;  and  the  lover 
is  only  too  glad  to  discover  that  he  can- 
not be  a  critic.  It  is  with  kindred  cwn- 
osity  that  we  open  the  contemporary  re- 
views. What  did  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  what  did  the  public  feehng  of 
England,  say  of  Byron,  and  Wordsworth, 
of  Shelley,  and  Keats ;  or,  farther  back. 
of  Pope,  Drydcn,  and  the  dramatists? 
Was  there  such  unmistakable  lustre  in 
the  dawn,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  day  ?  So  we  wander  through  the 
biographies  of  the  men  themselves,  to 
find  what  is  said  there  about  their  recep- 
tion. And  wo  search  the  lives  of  con- 
temporaries to  the  same  end.  Thus,  in 
the  Diary  of  Moore,  there  are  no  more 
interesting  records  than  those  of  his  first, 
often  casual,  encounter  with  men  now 
famous.  Moore's  ink-sketch  of  Words- 
worth represents  an  unamiable  dinner- 
guest  He  finds  Charles  Lamb  a  man 
who  perpetually  mi.scarrics  with  bad 
puns.  Ho  concludes  that,  on  the  whole, 
Soott  did  not  write  thtf  Waverlcy  Novels. 
How  earnestly  we  follow  him,  night  by 
night,  as  he  reads  Rob  Roy  to  his  '^  dar- 
Hng  lassie  ! "  The  early  notices  of  Keats 
and  Tennyson,  of  Landor  and  Beddoes — 
the  crowning  of  bastards  and  the  exile  of 
royalty,  we  follow  through  a  thou.^and 
pages  with  the  closest  interest. 

For  the  question  that,  ghost-like,  haunts 
us,  and  which  by  much  reading  we  seek 
to  lay,  is,  whether  there  is  no  sign-manual 
of  genius ;  whether  there  need  be  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  between  gold  and  gilt ; 
whether,  were  he  now  living,  Shakspeare 
would  be  as  generally  acknowledged  as 
Kailin  Farquhar  Tupper.  Because,  if 
our  fathers  entertained  angels  unawares, 
why  may  not  we  be  doing  the  same  thing 
at  this  moment  ? 

And  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  the 
desire  so  universally  experienced,  and  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  that  tlie 
advent  of  a  poet  is  the  rarest  and  most 
resplendent  event  in  nature.  He  is  her 
finest  flower  and  success.  The  poet  is  a 
century-plant,  and  if  he  requires  a  hundred 
years  for  his  blooming,  so  he  requires 
them  for  his  proper  fame.    For  again,  the 


poet  is  the  nimble  hero  who  "dares  to 
clasp  the  slender  and  fiery  shape  of  Truth 
to  his  heart,  and  turn  away  in  her  embrace 
all  the  dross  that  clogged  it."  He  is, 
therefore,  spiritually  discerned;  and  we, 
who  come  eating,  and  drinking,  and  coat- 
ing our  hearts  with  ever  fresh  layers  of 
dross,  may  naturally  suffer  that  to  pas.^ 
unseen  which  cometh  without  observation. 
Yet  the  air  is  softer  when  these  spirits? 
pass. 

**  Their  new  ciiinp  my  spirit  knows 
By  signs  gracious  as  rainbows. 
I,  thenceforward,  and  long  after, 
Listen  for  their  harp-like  laughter, 
And  cany  in  my  heart,  for  dlys, 
Peace  that  hallows  rudest  ways.'* 

It  i^  perhaps,  from  a  secret  wish  to 
excusAhc  want  of  perception  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  ourselves,  that  we  so 
eagerly  turn  to  see  whether  other  men  • 
have  had  it.  It  eases  our  consciences 
when  they  are  perplexed  with  claims  that 
dazzle,  but  which  we  feel  may  be  delusive, 
to  discover  that  ''all  the  assas.sins" 
plunged  their  ineffectual  knives  into  the 
immortal  breasts,  and  fashioned  fames  for 
those  who  are  but  as  the  men  of  Prome- 
theus, mere  men  of  straw.  It  is.  at  once, 
comforting  and  humiliating.  At  most, 
we  say,  our  errors  have  precedents.  Wc 
are  not  the  first  blind  men.  If  we  are  no 
l^etter  than'  our  fathers,  neither  arc  we 
any  worse.  If  Byron  was  pooh-poohed, 
and  Wordsworth  told  it  would  not  do. 
and  Tennyson  moeked,  and  Keats  scofled 
at,  and  Shelley  roundly  condemned,  wc 
may  take  heart  if  wc  are  not  quite  sure  of 
Alexander  Smith;  or,  indeed,  with  this 
crimson  catalogue  before  him,  of  bad  be- 
ginnings that  have  made  immortal  end- 
ings, may  not  the  last  young  aspirant  well 
pause,  and  tremble  lest  his  fate  be  the 
reverse  of  theirs  ? 

Alexander  Smith's  volume  consists  of 
a  long  dramatic  poem,  three  shorter 
poems  and  eight  sonnets.  Whoever  has 
read  any  of  the  many  notices  that  have 
already  appeared,  has  seen  many  of  his 
best  things.  Under  the  cumbrous  title 
of  Life-Drama,  the  poet  has  thrown 
together  his  thoughts  upon  life,  his  yearn- 
ings for  fame,  and  the  outpourings  of  such 
passion  as  he  has,  wliich  is  a  very  differ- 
ent passion  from  that  he  tries  to  express 
in  the  persons  of  his  drama.  The  word 
drama  has  no  especial  significance  here, 
except  as  indicating  that  the  poem  is  of  a 
dramatic  form.  It  has  no  dramatic  ac- 
tion, no  development  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  poet's  scenes  arc  strung  upon  a 
siender  thread  of  story.  Walter,  the 
hero,  is  a  youth  consumed  with  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  writing  a  great  poem. 
Ho  meets  a  Lady  in  the  forest. 
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rMdy. 
"  WouW'Bt  thou,  too,  be  a  Poet?  " 

Walter. 

"Ladyl  »yl 
A  passloD  has  grown  up  to  be  a  King, 
Buling  my  being  with  as  fierce  a  sway 
As  the  mad  sun  the  prostrate  desert  sands. 
And  It  is  thatr 

They  proceed  to  converse  of  the  subject 
and  treatment  of  the  poem,  in  a  strain 
genuinely  glowing  and  dazzling.  The 
Lady  asks : 

"  How  wilt  thon  end  It?  " 

WaUer, 

"  With  God  and  silence! 
When  the  great  Universe  sabsides  in  God, 
Ev'n  as  a  moment's  foam  sabsides  again 
Upon  the  wave  that  bears  it^ 

The  Lady's  answer  is  suggestive  not  only 
of  a  similar  style  in  other  poets,  but  of  a 
similar  thought.  ^ 

"Why,  thy  plan 
Is  wide  and  daring  as  a  comet's  spoom  t 
And  donbtlesA  'twill  contain  the  tale  of  earth 
By  way  of  episode  and  anecdote." 

And  thus  we  find  in  Beddoes  (the  Poems, 
posthumous  and  collected,  of  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes,  2  vols.  London,  1851)  : 

"  Why  what's  the  world  and  time?  a  fleeting  thought 
In  the  great  meditating  Universe, 
A  brier  parenthesis  in  chao&" 

Walter  falls  in  love  with  the  Lady. 

*'  Were  she  plain  Night,  I'd  pack  her  with  my  stars." 
•  •  •  *  •  * 

'*  ni  write  a  tale  thro'  which  my  passion  runs 
Like  honey-suckle  through  a  hedge  of  June.'* 

An  Alastor-like  sketch  follows,  not  so 
beautiful  and  masterly  as  Alastor.  It  is 
more  eager  and  crude.     Shelley's  lines, 

**  There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb," 

and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  subsequent  ones 
have  a  pensive  perfection  which  irresisti- 
bly recurs  as  the  reader  encounters  the 
similarity  in  Smith.  Yet  it  is  not  an  imi- 
tation. Let  us  acquit  our  poet  at  once 
of  all  kinds  of  larceny.  His  individuality 
and  intellectual  integrity  are  among  his 
finest  characteristics. 

The  lovers  meet  again  at  sunset,  and 
there  follows  a  passage  full  of  the  poet's 
beauties,  powers,  and  faults. 

"  Where  yonder  church     . 
Stands  up  to  heaven,  as  If  to  Intercede 
For  simple  hamlots  fcftttered  at  its  feet, 
I  saw  the  dreariest  sight     Tlie  sun  was  down, 
And  all  the  West  wa.s  paved  with  sullen  fire. 
I  cried,  'Behold  the  barren  beach  of  hell 
At  ebb  of  tide.'    The  phost  of  one  bright  hour 
GomM  from  its  prave  and  stands  before  me  now. 
Twas  at  the  doso  of  a  Utng  sunjmerday. 
As  we  were  slttinz  on  yon  prawisy  slope. 
The  sunset  hung  before'  us  like  a  dream 
That  shakes  a  (U'lnon  In  his  fier^'  lair; 
Tlie  clouds  wore  standinp  rouncl  the  setting  sun 
Like  paplnp  caves,  fantastic  pinnacles, 
Citadels  throbbing  in  tlielr  own  fierce  light, 
Tall  spires  that  came  and  went,  like  spires  of  flame, 
Cliffs  quivering  with  flre-snow,  and  peaks 
Of  piled  gorgeousnoiis,  and  rocks  of  fire 
A-tilt  and  poised,  bare  beaches,  crimson  seas, 
All  the.*e  were  huddled  in  that  dreadfhl  West, 
All  shook  and  trembled  in  unsteadfiurt  light, 
And  from  the  centre  blazed  the  angry  taa. 


Stem  ae  the  unlaahed  m  ef  God  afdare 
0*er  evening  d^  with  its  boom  of  aio.** 

Here  is  as  audacious  agrappling  in  words 
with  the  capricious  spkndors  of  a  thun- 
derous sunset  as  any  of  Turner's  in  colors. 
It  is  the  unaoashed  intrepidity  of  youth 
sauandering  its  strength.  It  is  undenia- 
bly fine  and  faulty.  It  has  the  genuine 
rinff  of  a  poet's  lyre.  But  contrast  with 
it  me  description  of  much  the  same  effect 
by  the  most  consummate  of  contemporary 
poetic  artists,  Alfired  Tennyson.  The  inr 
delible  image  left  upon  the  memoir  by 
the  following,  shows  the  ripeness  and  con- 
centration of  mature  and  thoughti^ 
power: 

**  The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

**That  rises  upward  always  higher. 

And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  West, 

A  looming  bMtion  fringed  with  Are.** 

This  is  the  ripeness  which  comes  with 
'Hhe  years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,''  and  which  will  surely  come  to 
Alexander  Smitkunlesshis  epitaph  should 
be  that  which  Walter  says  the  world 
uttered  upon  another  poet : 

"  Poet  he  was  not  in  the  larger  sense : 
He  could  write  pearls,  but  ne  could  never  write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star.^ 

In  this  sunset  talk  we  discover  that  our 
poet  has  read  the  Poets.     Walter  says : 

**  Breezes  are  blowing  in  old  Chaucer's  verse, 

Twas  here  we  drank  them.    Here  for  hours  we  bung 

O'er  the  fine  pants  and  trembles  of  a  line-** 

So  do  true  poets  ever.  They  play  upon 
each  other's  hearts,  like  Ij^res.  Here  is 
Byron :  , 

**  Beside  that  well  I  read  the  mighty  bard 
Who  clad  himself  with  beauty,  genius,  wealth, 
Then  flung  himself  on  ids  own  j^usion-pyre, 
And  was  consumed.*' 

The  lovers  have  now  reached  a  grove 
of  beeches,  where  Walter  has  a  tale  to  read. 
This  poem  within  the  poem  is  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  part  of  the  volume. 
We  cannot  quote,  as  we  would,  or  we 
should  reprint  it.  A  lady  full  of  tropical 
prides  and  passions,  has  an  "  empty  ach- 
ing "  in  her  heart,  which  no  wealth  of  lux- 
ury can  satisfy.  Her  "sweetest  play- 
thing" is  an  Indian  page,  whom  she  calls 
her  panther ;  of  him  she  demands  a  song. 
He  sings  it. 

"Tis  of  two  lovers,  matched  like  cymbals  fine, 

^1( 


Who,  in  a  moment  of  luxurious  blood, 
ps  trembling  in  the  kiss  of 
ves  wine-cups,  and  then  drank  them  OfL, 


Their  nale  lips  trembling  in  the  kiss  of  Gods, 
Made  tnelr  lives  wine-cups,  and  then  drank  th< 
And  died  with  beings  fUll-blown  like  a  rose." 

She  rewards  her  ''  cub  of  Ind  '^  by  telling 
him  of  her  cousin-lover. 

"  He  woo'd  me,  leopard  mine, 
I  speared  him  with  a  jcsL" 

"  A  week  the  boy 
lived  in  his  sorrow,  like  a  cataract 
Unaeen,  yet  sounding  thro^  its  slirouding 

But  her  lover  must  be 
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"Om  who  OB  fM  tiM  Tfnr  bqIm  o*  the  tfant, 
And  with  a  aCrong  ann  hold  tho  rearing  world." 

The  lady  asks  if  'tis  truo 

**  That  hoarts  are  tangled  In  a  golden  smllo.** 

And  the  page  responds  by  a  rapture 
aboat  the  influence  of  beauty  upon  man. 
concluding  with  one  of  the  symmetrical 
and  magnificent  images  that  so  struck  the 
first  critics  of  the  poem. 

**Ifyc  are  fair 
Mankind  will  crowd  an>un«i  you,  tbick  as  when 
The  fUlI-faced  moon  8iu«  i^ilvcr  (in  the  sea. 
The  eager  waves  lift  up  their  gleaming  heads, 
Each  shouldering  tor  bur  sinilo.'' 

Of  course  the  '^cnb  of  Ind  "  has  not  basked 
in  the  tropic  of  her  beauty  unmoved,  and 
declares  his  passion.  The  sudden  emo- 
tions of  the  lady  varying  through  hate, 
anger,  and  mocking  scorn,  are  delicately 
touched.  In  the  latter  mood  she  cries, 
superbly  scornful, 

•*  Didst  never  fear 
That  on  my  poor  de^rts  tliy  love  would  nit 
Like  a  great  (liaiuond  on  a  threadburo  robe  ?  ** 

And  then  waving  him  away  she  falls  into 
regret  for  her  pride.  The  poet  here  be- 
trays the  most  subtle  appreciation  of  a 
beautiful  woman's  consciousness  of  her 
ereat  beauty  and  its  jwwcr,  and  represents 
her,  like  magniiiccnt  Cleopatra,  musing — 
dropping  through  sweet  irresolution  to  a 
TOW  of  gentleness.  Walter's  tale  ends 
there ;  the  lady  says, 

''Thy  tale  b  like 
A  day  unsealed  with  sunAet."* 

And  Walter  confesses  the  old  subterfuge ; 
declares  himself  the  page,  she,  the  lady. 

"O  may  my  spirit  on  hope's  ladder  climb 
From  hungry  nothing  up  to  staqiackcd  spaciN 
Thence  strain  on  tl[>-toc  to  thy  love  beyond — 
The  only  heaven  I  ask !  ^ 

The  lady  shudders  nnth  a  mortal  pang. 
for  she  is  betrothed  to  a  rich  man. 

•*M/Ood!  'tis  hard! 
When  I  was  all  in  leaf  the  Irost  winds  came, 
And  now,  when  oVr  me  mns  the  summer's  breath. 
It  waves  hut  iron  boughs^** 

They  part,  and  Walter  says : 

**  I  see  the  fhtnre  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea." 

The  poet  wanders,  again,  forlorn.  lie 
meets  a  peasant,  and  is  tortured  by  his 
contentment  and  a  child  whose  youth  and 
freshness  consoles  hira.  He  next  appears 
in  London,  reading  a  poem  of  love  ana  sor- 
row, still  grieving 

**That  happiness  shot  past  me  like  a  jdanet 
And  I  was  barren  left !  ^ 


IDs  friend  Edward  comes,  and  they  talk 
of  fame,  and  poetry,  and  life,  and  blighted 
hopes,  and  Walter  moans  in  Shakspearian 
music : 

**  My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  *priDSt  the  mast  of  my  intent 
I  rot  npoD  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
Sbuula  grate  the  goldan  isles.** 
roL.  II. — 7 


He  still  cherishes  the  hope  ^  to  set  this 
age  to  musk^'*  The  next  scene  advances 
a  little  time,  and  is  sweet  with  May.  The 
friends  sit  in  a  balcony  over  the  sea. 
Walter  is  happier,  and  hears  with  eager- 
ness of  Mr.  Wilmott.  and  his  daughter 
Violet  Mr.  Wilmott^s  estate  gets  such  a 
description  as  never  occurred  in  the  deed. 
He  would  scarce  recognize  his  own  pro- 
perty, in  this  account. 

**  Sea  marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and  grove, 
Dull  flat.s  5croam-startlod,  as  the  exulting  train 
St«>amH  like  a  meteor  through  the  affrighted  night, 
Wlnd-biUowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy  fena, 
Unto  whoM  reeds  on  midnight  blue  and  cokl. 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  danging  flrom  the  stan.** 

The  English  fens  are  not  less  poetic  in  re- 
cent English  poetry,  than  vineyards  in 
that  of  the  South.  The  friends  go  down 
to  Mr.  Wilmott's  as  none  of  his  guests 
ever  came  before,  to  the  music  of  their 
own  thoughts  and  voices,  and  there  Wal- 
ter falls  straight  in  love  with  Violet,  and 
Edward  sings  a  wonderful  song — 

**  Clasned  in  the  air's  soft  arms  the  world  doth  sleep, 

Aslee|)  Its  moving  seas,  its  humming  lands; 
With  wiiat  an  hungrv  lip  the  ocean  deep 
Lappotli  fbr  ever  the  white-breasted  sands.** 

Walter  follows  with  the  tale  of  a  poet, 
who  goes  mad,  defies  God,  and  dies.  He 
is  naturally  not  a  figure  to  the  fancy  of 
Mr.  Wilmott  who  considers  him  a  moth. 
But  Violet  is  of  another  mould,  and  feel- 
ing the  reality  of  the  romance,  asks  the 
poet  about  the  persons  of  his  tale,  and 
discovers,  what  she  suspects,  that  he  is 
its  hero,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Wood  the 
heroine ;  and  as  the  revel  ends,  she  sings, 
presaging  sorrow, — 

**  Upon  my  knee,  a  modem  min.«trers  ta]e^ 
Full  as  a  choir  witli  mwiic,  ties  unread. 
My  impatient  shallop  flaps  its  !41ken  sails 
To  ronse  me,  but  I  cannot  lift  my  head. 

**  I  see  a  wretched  isle  that,  ghost-like,  stands 

Wrapt  in  its  shroud-mist  in  tlie  wintnr  main ; 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed  lands, 
O'er  which  a  crowBies  heavy  in  the  rain.** 

Walter  and  Violet  sit  at  sunset  upon  a 
lawn,  and  he  repeats  the  story  of  his  love 
for  the  Lady  of  the  Wood,  but  owns  his 
present  felicity  with  her.  Then  this  fhie 
passage: 

**  All's  dross  but  love.    That  largest  sno  of  Time. 
Who  wandered  singing  tlirough  the  listening  world. 
Will  be  as  much  forgi^  as  the  canoe 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake, 
A  thousand  years  aga** 

Walter  blights  his  Vk)let  Afterwards, 
wandering  at  nighty  he  reaches  a  bridge 
and  meets  there  an  outcast  whom  he  en- 
treats to  pray  for  him.  Sne  is  appalled 
by  his  wildness,  and  he  tells  her  the  story 
of  Violet's  shame,  and  how  fair  she  was : 

**ner  short  lifl^ 
As  ftill  of  moslo  as  the  crowded  Jnaa 
Of  an  unMen  orh.** 

The  girl  responds  with  stem  sadnessy 
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**  I  pity  her,  not  TOO.    MuitnwtstnGod; 
He  is  eternal    Woman  tnutB  in  man. 
And  he  is  shifting  sand." 

Walter  goes  on : 

"SheooTeredme 
With  hur  wild  sorrow,  as  an  Ai»rU  cloud 
With  dim,  dishevelled  tresses  bides  the  Ull 
On  which  its  heart  is  breaking." 

He  rushes  away.  But  in  tho  next  scene 
he  returns  to  his  home  where  he  was 
bom,  and  there  expresses  his  resolution  in 
a  passage  concluding  with  an  image  which 
is  not  surpassed  in  Uterature: 

**  I  will  throw  off  this  dead  and  nseless  past. 
As  a  strong  mnnor,  straining  for  his  life, 
Unclasps  a  mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 
A  mi;;hty  purp<«e  risos  large  and  slow 
From  oat  the  flnctuatlons  of  mv  soul, 
As  ghost-like,  tnnn  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
Starts  the  coniplutiKl  moon.^ 

Walter  writes  his  po«m ;  isackniwledged 
a  singer,  as  the  neatminster  acknowl- 
edges Alexander  Smith;  finds  Violet 
again ;  they  renew  their  tows,  and  repeat 
the  story  of  their  sufferings,  and 

"^  Oreat  duties  are  before  roe  and  great  songs, 
.ind,  whether  crowned  or  c^ownlCfl^  when  I  tkll 
It  matters  not,  so  as  Ood^s  work  is  done. 
I*ve  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  llghtning-dood. 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heeUk 
Which  men  call  (kme.    Our  night  b  past ; 
We  stand  in  precious  sunrise,  and  beyond 
A  long  day  stretches  to  the  very  end." 

Let  UR  now  throw  in  a  handful  of  pearls 
at  random,  and  then  proceed  to  judgment. 
The  reader  may  well  exclaim : 

"  Oh  1  he  was  rich, 
And  I  r^oloed  upon  his  sliorc  of  pearls.** 

This  has  grandeur  of  thought  as  well  as 
form. 

**  Unre5t«  Unrest !    The  pa&6ion-pantine  sea 
WatchcM  the  unveiled  bcautv  of  the  stars 
Like  a  great  hungry  souL    Tho  unquiet  clouds 
Braak  and  dissolve,*  then  gather  In  a  mas^ 
And  float  like  mighty  icebergs  through  the  blue. 
Snmmerti,  like  blushes,  sweep  the  tinoo  of  earth ; 
Ilear'n  yearns  in  stars.  Down  comes  the  flrautic  ridn. 
We  hear  tho  wall  of  the  remorseful  winds, 
In  their  strange  penance.    And  this  wretched  orb 
Knows  not  the  taste  of  rest;  a  maniac  world. 
Homeless  and  sobbing  through  the  deep  she  goes.** 

Again: 

*^ThB  fhcos  of  all  things  belle  their  hearts. 
Each  man's  as  weary  of  his  life  as  I, 
Tlie  angulabed  earth  sliincs  on  tho  moon— a  moon.** 

And,  often  quoted, 

**  Our  troubled  age  Hhall  pass  ss  doth  a  dnv 
That  loaves  tho  West  all  crimM>n  with  the  promise 
Of  the  (Uvlner  morrow,  which  even  then 
y%  harrying  up  the  world's  great  side  with  light"* 

Here  is  a  shell  for  the  next  edition  of 
"ThaUtta." 

'*  The  bridegroom  sea 
Is  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride, 
And  in  the  fhhiess  of  h\%  inarriase  joy, 
•He  decorates  her  tawnv  brow  with  shells, 
jBetires  a  space,  to  see  how  Cilr  she  looks. 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.** 

A  Convent-portrait : 

^No  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedrlft  with  tears, 
Biiiif)pled  Autunm,  golden-ehaeked  and  tan.** 

Theiast  line  is  as  true  a  jncture  of  the 


northern,  as  Tenoyioii't  of  the  wmthem, 
auUmm. 

**0r  r«d  with  spirted  popbaf  Um  Titi.* 

It  is  dear  enough  that  there  is  no  drama 
in  all  this.  All  tne  persons  are  Ossianic 
figurei^  vague  and  misty.  Yet  tbe  sun 
of  gennis  certainly  shines  through  them, 
and  they  float,  like  rainbows,  along  these 
piges.  The  poet  expresses  in  sodi  goises 
his  fiuides  and  feelings.  Walter  says  the 
Terv  splendid  things  that  occur  to  Alex- 
axKKF  Smith.  He  is  a  lay-figure  only, 
and  80  evidently  nothmg  more,  that  the 
reader  is  not  shocked  at  what  would  oth- 
erwise show  Master  Walter  to  be  a  vnlgar 
seducer.  The  lady  in  the  forest  is  a 
wraith,  and  Violet  herself,  a  shack>w  of 
Walter.  The  only  dramatic  entity  in 
the  whole  poem  is  the  mistress  of  ^my 
cub  of  IncL"  The  book  is  no  drama, 
thraefore;  then  what  is  it  ? 

It  is  what  the  first  work  of  a  very 
young  and  very  genuine  poet  is  most  likely 
to  b^  the  exuberant  expression  of  his 
passioiiate  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
suggestion  of  nature.  It  is  a  n^turous 
pseaa  of  wonder  and  joy.  The  boy  with 
all  the  subtle  susceptibilities  to  beauty 
and  power,  to  gloom  and  sorrow,  that  are 
the  very  pointe  in  which  the  poet  differs 
from  other  men,  dances  about  as  in  a  gor- 
geous dream,  a  delightful  delirium,  and  is 
content  to  shout  aloud  and  r^oioe.  Like 
fais  own  Edward  he  is 

**  Hot  to  the  eai^tlpa  with  great  thumps  of  heart,** 

and  therefore  his  words  roll  out  of  his 
mouth  like  lava,  burning,  and  viscous 
with  thick  richness.  The  wealth,  the 
redundancy,  the  extravagance,  the  storm 
of  similes,  the  words  that  crack  in  strain- 
ing ailer  the  inexpressible,  the  want  of 
thought,  the  manifold  use  of  the  same 
object  for  illustration,  the  cloying  sweet- 
ness, the  grotes^ueness.  the  gorgeousness, 
the  '*  Shakspearian  felicity,"  the  "  poetic, 
but  not  poet," — all  these  varying  praises 
and  condemnations  only  describe  the  man 
that  Alexander  Smith  seems  to  us  to  be: 

**  An  April-tree  whose  vermeil-loaded  boughs 
Promised  to  autumn  apples  Juiood  and  red.** 

His  sensuousness  is  that  of  the  poetic 
organization,   as  it  appears  in   this  age. 
Keats  has  it^  and  Shelley,  and  Tennyson. 
It  drove  Byron,  who  was  sensual  rather 
than  sensuous  (if  we  may  draw  a  distinc- 
tion), to  cast  his  poems  in  the  Orient,  and 
Moore  tinkled  after  with  his  tinsel  Lalla 
Kookh.     Coleridge  has  it  in  his  Kubla 
Khan.    Wordsworth,  only,  has   it  not ; 
but  it  takes  in  him  a  peculiar  form  of 
tenderness,  and  a  human  feeling  for  nature 
that  it  has  in  none  of  the  others.   Our  own 
young  writers  are  strongly  characterized 
by  it,  as  was  hinted  in  the  review  of  the 
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^  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  in  an  ear- 
lier number  of  this  magazine.  By  his  ex- 
treme sensaousness.  therefore ;  by  the  ex- 
quisite delist  he  takes  in  voluptuous  and 
gorgeous  description,  Alexander  Smith 
only  reveals  himself  as  a  child  of  the  time. 
But  it  is  quite  his  own  manifestation  of  it. 
As  an  outburst  of  this  passionate  joy  whidi 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe  produces 
in  the  poet,  his  Life-Drama  may  bo  ranked 
with  Keats's  £ndymion.  Yet  they  are 
entirely  dififerent.  Keats's  is  feminine  and 
Smith^  masculine.  The  latter  betrays  a 
boldness  of  imagery,  and  a  sinewy,  intellec- 
tual texture,  of  which  Keats  shows  little 
trace  until  the  Hyperion.  The  story  in  both 
is  nothing.  The  poems  are  sung  for  the 
pleasure  of  singing.  The  hearts  of  the 
men  leap  up,  for  they  have  seen  a  rainbow. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  especially  to  re- 
call Festus,  certainly  not  so  strongly  as 
Festus  suggests  Faust  The  reader  must 
remember  that  no  work  is  absolutely 
original  throughout  Certain  forms  and 
drtttment  become,  in  time,  conventional, 
and  artists  conform  to  them.  Raphael  is 
full  of  Perugino  and  Massaccio ;  Shaks- 
peare  smacks  of  Marlowe  and  the  rest; 
and  feeds  upon  foreign  story.  Yet  Shaks- 
pearian  and  Raphaelesque  are  terms  of  very 
precise  significance.  There  is  a  certain 
mannerisiru,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
originality,  and  in  Tennyson's  first  vol- 
ume (1830)  this  is  evident  But  if  the 
reader  will  compare  that  volume  with  In 
Memorianu  he  will  find  that  while  the 
former  is  somewhat  grotesque  with  quaint 
(but  delicious)  conceits,  the  thought 
stands,  transparent  and  symmetrical,  in 
the  latter.  To  one  who  knew  the  younger 
poets  of  the  day,  Tennyson's  first  volume 
was  no  newer,  in  scope  and  general  form, 
than  Alexander  SmiUi's  drama.  We  say 
thus  much  for  those  who  are  surprised  not 
to  find  a  startling  novelty  both  in  the 
manner,  and  matter,  and  spirit  of  his 
poem. 

It  is,  then,  an  exuberant  and  individual 
expression  of  exulting  delight  in  the  world 
and  life,  like  the  first  songs  of  all  young 
poets.    What  more  is  it  ? 

It  is  full  of  intellectual  integrity,  and  it 
is  in  that  that  the  hope  of  the  "  autumn 
apples  juiced  and  red"  must  be  founded. 
Many  men  are  pleasant  and  cunning 
echoes  of  others.  Most  of  the  youths  who 
write  and  print  verses  in  these  days,  and 
truly  their  name  is  L^on,  have  a  genial 
and  poetic  temperament  and  an  executive 
felicity.  But  they  do  not  produce  poetry. 
They  appreciate  it,  they  love  it,  they  have 
poetic  perceptions,  and  an  elegance  and 
refinement  of  nature  that  charm  their 
associates,  and  for  a  time  delude  a  partial 
ear.     But  the    rigorous  world  has  no 


firiends.  It  is  not  the  praises  of  the  ihwb- 
papers,  nor  the  smoothed  visages  of  the 
^'assassins,"  nor  Hmr  anathemas  tad 
knives  that  inform  a  man  whether  he  has 
touched  wiU^  a  thought  or  an  emotion, 
the  great  mystery  called  the  world.  He 
knows  that  editors  are  human,  and  very 
much  harassed,  and  that  it  may  wcU 
happen  he  is  damned  or  deified  to  make 
out  copy  or  point  a  paragraph.  Fortu- 
nately the  world  has  no  paragraphs  to 
point ;  and  remembering,  with  fatal  pre- 
cision, all  that  has  been  said  before,  it 
allots  fame  to  every  man  according  to  nis 
own  individual  thought  and  experience, 
and  his  expression  of  them. 

In  the  poems  before  us  we  find  no  for- 
eign taint  We  do  not  perceive  that  the 
author  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the 
poetry  of  other  men,  so  that  his  own  stofee 
arc  (hippings  from  their  abundance.  If 
we  have  noticed  resemblances,  they  aie 
such;  they  are  indigenous,  and  not  im- 
portations. He  has  lived  humbly,  we  un- 
derstand, in  Glasgow,  over  which  city 
there  is  a  sky,  though  very  much  smoke- 
blackened,  and  stars  shine  in  it  when  poets 
look,  and  the  sun  rises  and  the  moon,  and 
the  river  Clyde  flows  through  the  dty. 
The  sea  is  not  far  away — even  a  poor  man, 
with  a  strong  desire  that  way,  may  get  to 
the  sea.  If  his  beat  has  been  to  the  ooean 
and  back,  it  is  within  that  little  limit  that 
our  author  has  found  the  actual  material  of 
his  illustration.  He  has  read  the  poets  as 
we  have  seen ;  yet  he  does  not  cram  to  write 
Persian  poems,  nor  affect  an  erudition  be 
does  not  possess,  nor  pine  for  a  stately  realm 
in  which  to  set  his  story.  His  fan^  plays 
its  games  with  certam  figures.  We  have 
said  that  they  expressed  a  different  passkm 
from  that  he  tries  to  make  them  express. 
We  mean  only,  that  it  is  his  own  mood, 
gloomy  or  gay,  his  own  sensibility,  sad- 
dened or  deUghted  by  the  world  around 
him,  that  those  figures  express,  and  not 
any  life  of  their  own.  The  lady  and  her 
^*cub  of  Ind,"  although,  as  we  said,  the 
most  dramatic,  are  the  dear  dreams  of  a 
youth  intoxicated  with  summer  sunshine. 
The  dreary  tales  of  Walter,  and  the  blight- 
ed Violet  are  but  visionary  forebodinn  of 
the  same  youth,  as  ho  leans  thoughtnilly, 
and  therefore  doubtfully,  towards  the  Ih- 
ture.  And  all  tlie  imagery  with  which 
these  pages  glitter  is  drawn  from  the  sea. 
sky,  stars,  sun,  and  moon — the  old  fiumi- 
ture  of  nature  to  which  we  are  all  heirs, 
and  the  sole  allowance  made,  we  under- 
stand, to  Alexander  Smith.  There  are 
critics  who  complain  of  this,  and  who 
please  themselves  by  enumerating  in  how 
many  different  shapes  and  aspects  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  sea  masquerade 
along  these  pages.     But  to  us  this  ops- 
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lenoe  of  imagery  drawn  from  the  same 
objects,  is  the  most  snbtle  proof  of  the  po- 
etic apprehension  that  detects  nature  sjm- 
Ekthizing  with  every  eTanesoent  mood. 
oreoTer,  this  tendency  implies  an  habit- 
ual contemplation  of  the  grander  olgects 
and  aspects  of  nature,  wmch  refers  ns  to 
Shakspeare,  Homer,  and  the  poets  of  the 
first  order. 

We  are  not  stmck  by  any  want  of 
thoittfat  in  this  poetry.  It  is  so  evidently 
the  £rst  run  of  the  self-pressed  fruit  that 
we  expect  to  find  it  honey-like  and  almost 
cloying.  It  is  so  satisfiM^ry  and  natural 
in  its  kind,  that  we  feel  no  right 'to  chal- 
lenge it,  nor  complain  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing else  and  greater.  Can  any  higher 
evidence  be  adduced  of  the  imiversal  im- 
pression of  its  genuineness,  than  its  inune- 
diate  reference  by  the  critics  to  the  loftiest 
standard  ?  Critics  assert  that  Alexander 
Smith  has  not  yet  grapi^ed  with  the  real- 
ities of  life,  and  that  his  experience  has 
been  thus  far  thin  and  superficial — that 
they  find  no  penetrating  sadness  in  his 
music,  and  do  not  rise  from  it  chastened 
an^  bettered.  But  of  the  June  roses  that 
are  just  fiiUing,  did  they  ask  more  than 
roses'?  or  of  the  May-blossoming  trees  the 
fruit  that  only  autumn  ripens  1  Do  they 
not  recognize  that  this  poetry  is  but  flow- 
ering, and  that  their  claim  is  unjust  and 
impossible  ?  Why  exhort  a  singer  to  si- 
lence who  can  sing  in  this  way.  even  if  he 
be  not  capable  of  every  strain  ? 

He  says  of  his  friend : 

**  And  imagos  lay  thick  upon  oxur  talk 
Aa  shells  on  ooean  sandSk" 

And  if  they  are  now  mainly  descriptive, 
if  they  only  copy  in  gorgeous  words  the 
splendors  he  observes  all  aroimd  him,  this, 
it  seems  to  16,  is  only  a  fault,  like  youth, 
that  time  ever  hastens  to  correct;  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  so  fine  an  or- 
ganization as  is  here  betrayed  can  pass 
along  untouched  by  every  variety  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  surely  here  is  proof  enough 
that  the  emotions  of  that  experience  ^I 
be  adequately  sung.  If  the  man  have  the 
genius  that  his  poetry  indicates,  ha  will 
hardly  be  spoiled  by  praise.  A  sense  so 
fine  will  not  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  what 
is  superior  in  others,  and  what  is  merely 
temporary  and  incidental  in  himself.  He 
revels  now  in  luxury  of  power.  Like  an 
athlete,  he  leaps  and  flies.  The  critics 
oried  out  in  Endymion,  that  they  were 
tangled  in  a  mesh  of  sweets ;  that,  like 


they  were  drowning  in  honey. 
Wretched  stuff  was  talked  about  John 
Keats,  yet  within  the  luxuriant  jungle 
of  his  first  poem  lay,  half  hidden,  half  re- 
vealed, the  fire  of  the  Hyperion  and  the 
pure  name  of  the  odes.  The  men  of  that 
day  did  not  entertain  nor  tolerate  the  un- 
certain guest.  He  was  incontinently 
turned  out  of  doors ;  but  he  revealed  his 
heavenly  plumage  as  he  went 

The  other  poems  of  our  author  confirm 
this  general  impression.  An  Evening  at 
Home  is  full,  as  a  bursting  rose-bud,  of 
richness  and  beauty.  Lady  Barbara 
begins  like  Tennyson,  but  it  is  of  another 
mould.  The  lines  To ,  hint  some- 
body's experience,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
author  has  none  of  his  own.  English  poets, 
it  seems,  must  all  write  sonnets,  and  Alex- 
ander Smith  binds  his  little  sheaf.  They 
are  beautiful,  but  they  are  haunted  by 
echoes  of  Keats ;  enough,  at  least,  to  show 
how  warm  a  sympathy  he  has  with  that 
poet  We  oould  willingly  quote,  but  we 
fear  the  reader  has  hea^  as  much  as  be 
wishes,  at  present,  of  the  new  poet  Fortu- 
nately criticism  will  not  make  nor  unmake 
him.  Cautious  readers  will  doubt  his 
dazzling  page,  and  lay  the  book  aside  to 
see  what  comes  next  Hie  elders  will 
sigh  over  the  many  blooming  springs  they 
have  known,  that  deepened  into  no  sum- 
mer, and  shake  skeptical  heads  over  the 
force  whkh  they  fear  will  waste  itself  in 
flowering.  The  sententious  and  superficial 
will  make  short  work  of  him,  and  show 
him  the  door, — ^thc  same,  haply,  throudii 
which  the  great  Reviews  ui&ered  tne 
great  poets  into  oblivion.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  be  that  door.  Let  us  believe  that 
the  Muses  are  not  pining  for 

**  The  spacknis  timos  of  great  EUzaboth," 

but  love  the  last  days  as  well.  It  is  hard 
if  poetry  has  run  out  just  as  our  bards 
are  beginning.  Let  them  at  least  be  heard, 
and  first  (and  last)  hear  Alexander  Smith 
once  more. 

**  There  have  been  Tast  dlq;klaj8  of  critic  vsM 
O'er  Uiosc  who  vainly  flutter  feeble  wlnm, 
Nor  rise  an  inch  iMve  groand,— weak  Poetlingsl 
And  on  them  to  the  de«^  men's  brows  arc  knit. 
Ye  men  I  ye  critics  I  seems  H  so  ▼onr  fit 
They  on  a  storm  of  laughter  should  bo  blown, 
O'er  the  world's  edge  to  Limbo?  Be  it  known, 
Ye  men  I  ye  critics  I  that  beneath  the  sun 
The  chiefest  woe  is  this— when  all  alone. 
And  strong  as  Life,  a  soul's  great  currents  run 
Poesy -wara,  like  rivers  to  the  sea, 
But  never  reach  X    Critic,  let  that  soul  moan 
In  it*  own  hell  without  a  kick  ttom  thee. 
Kind  Death,  kiss  gently,  ease  this  weary  one  t " 
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MR.  EMERSON,  in  his  essay  upon  "<  The 
Ck>n6erTatiYe,"  relates  a  legend  of  the 
Friar  Bernard,  in  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  hest  virtues  are  to  be  found  in 
all  conditions  of  society.  If  the  story 
were  merely  an  apologue  with  the  essayist, 
it  has  lately  become  a  &ct,  which  we  are 
glad  to  record. 

This  is  the  tradition. 

"  The  iather  Bernard  lamented,  in  his 
caXL  on  Mount  Cenis,  the  crimes  of  man- 
kind, and  rising  one  morning  before  day 
from  his  bed  of  moss  and  dry  leaves,  lie 
gnawed  his  roots  and  berries,  drank  of 
the  ^ring,  and  set  forth  to  go  to  Rome  to 
reform  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On 
his  way  he  encountered  many  travellers, 
who  greeted  him  courteously,  and  the 
cabins  of  the  peasants  and  the  castles  of 
the  lords  supplied  his  few  wants.  When 
he  came  at  last  to  Rome,  his  piety  and 
good  will  easily  introduced  him  to  many 
fiunilies  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  first  day 
he  saw  and  talked  with  gentle  mothers, 
with  their  babes  at  their  breasts,  who 
told  him  how  much  love  they  bore  their 
children,  and  how  they  were  perplexed  in 
their  daily  walk  lest  they  should  fail  in 
their  duty  to  them.  ^  What ! '  he  said, 
'  and  this  on  rich  embroidered  carpets,  on 
marble  floors,  with  cunning  sculpture,  and 
carved  wood,  and  rich  pictures,  and  piles 
of  books  about  you  ? ' — *  Look  at  our  pic- 
tures and  books,'  they  said,  ^  and  we  will 
tell  you,  good  Father,  how  we  spent  the 
last  evening.  These  are  stories  of  godly 
diildren  and  hol^  families^  and  romantic 
sacrifices  made  m  old  or  m  recent  tnnes, 
by  great  and  not  mean  persons,  and  last 
evening  our  &mily  was  collected,  and  our 
husbands  and  brothers  discoursed  sadly 
on  what  we  could  save  and  give  in  the 
hard  times.'  Then  came  in  the  men,  and 
they  said,  '  What  cheer,  brother  1  Does 
thy  convent  want  gifts?'  Then  the  Friar 
Beomard  went  home  swiftly,  with  other 
thoughts  than  he  brought,  saying, '  This 
way  of  life  is  wrong,  yet  these  Romans, 
whom  I  prayed  God  to  destroy,  are  lovers, 
they  are  lovers ;  what  can  I  do  ? ' " 

And  this  is  the  fact,  as  a  friedd  re- 
lates it 

^  I  called  last  night  upon  my  friend  m 
Uie  Fifth  Avenue.  His  house  is  stately 
and  magnificent  It  abounds  with  ever^ 
device  of  luxury.  If  not  tasteful,  it  is 
rich;  if  not  elegant,  it  is  profiise  in  splen- 
dor. While  I  sat  gazmg  around  me  at  the 


mirrors,  and  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
costly  frunitore,  my  friend  entered,  and 
cordially  welcooMd  me. 

^^ '  Where  have  you  been,  so  long? '  asked 
I ;  *  it  must  be  many  weeks  since  I  have 
seen  you.' 

^*  *  You  know, '  he  answered,  ^  that  we 
were  absent  upon  a  visit  to  cousin  Charles 
for  some  time,  and  upon  our  return  the 
doctor  told  us  that  two  of  the  servants 
lay  ill  with  the  ship-fever,  and  that  the 
children  must  be  sent  away  immediately. 
So  we  sent  them  to  their  grandfather's 
in  GQnnecticut,  and  my  wife  and  I  re- 
mained to  take  care  of  the  servants.' 

"  'Did  you  know  what  a  terrible  disease 
it  was?' 

" '  Yes,  the  doctor  warned  us.  But  we 
eould  not  leave  them  when  we  knew  how 
critical  their  situation  was.  It  was  hard 
to  part  with  the  children,  and  they  cried 
bitterly  at  going,  knowing  to  what  danger 
we  were  exposed.' 

"  *  And  I  know,'  answered  I,  'for  I  have 
had  the  ship-fever,  and  for  two  weeks  lay 
utterly  senseless,  like  one  dead.' 

" '  Both  of  the  servants, '  continued  my 
friend,  *  were  delirious  for  two  weeks  before 
they  died,  which  increased  our  care.  It 
is  a  very  dreadful  disease,  and  very  hardly 
it  bore  upon  my  wife.  But  there  was  no 
one  to  assist  us.  All  the  other  servants 
left,  and  we  could  get  no  nurses.  Even  the 
brothers  and  sistera,  fearing  the  contagion, 
would  not  come  into  the  house.  We  took 
all  possible  precautions.  The  beds  were 
placed  m  the  middle  of  our  two  largest 
rooms,  and,  by  opening  the  folding-doors, 
we  could  throw  them  with  the  smaller 
one  between,  into  one  large  room.  There 
is  a  passage  fitmi  the  ceiling  of  the  middle 
room  directly  to  the  skyli^t  in  the  jwd^ 
and  by  opening  that,  and  dropping  the 
upper  sashes  of  the  windows  of  the  roomsj 
we  could  ventilate  the  rooms  perfectly.' 

« *I  see,'  said  I^  *and  they  died?' 

" '  They  both  died :  and  we  buried  them 
in  the  Catholic  Cemetery.' 

*<' Why, 'thought  I.  glandng  at  the 
pamted  walls  and  the  glittering  chaiide»  . 
liers, '  the  sumptuous  St  Nicholas  and  the 
squalid  Five  Points  do  not  offer  a  more 
instructive  contrast  than  this  sinsle-heart- 
ed  heroism  in  the  midst  of  oiis  regal 
splendor  ? ' 

Here  was  another  <  deed  for  New-Tork 
to  be  proud  of.'  Gilt  sometimes  covers 
gold." 
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TEE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS. 

BUT  one  mde  stone  for  him  whose  aong 
Reyiyed  the  Grecian's  plsstic  esse, 
Till  men  snd  msidens  danced  along 
In  youth  perpetual  on  his  frieze ! 

Where  lies  that  mould  of  senses  fine 
Men  knew  as  Keats  a  while  ago  ? 

We  cannot  trace  a  single  sign 
Of  all  that  made  his  joj  below. 

There  are  no  trees  to  talk  of  him 
Who  knew  their  hushes  and  their  swells, 

Where  myriad  leaves  in  forest  dim 
Build  up  their  cloudy  citadels. 

No  mystic  signalled  passion-flowers 

Spread  their  flat  discs,  while  buds  more  fiur 

Swing  like  great  bells,  in  frail  green  towers 
To  toll  away  the  summer  air. 

Oh,  mother  earth,  thy  sides  he  bound 
With  far-off  Venus'  ampler  zone, 

With  statelier  sons  thy  landscape  crowned, 
Whose  chiming  Toiccs  matched  thine  own ! 

Oh.  mother  earth,  what  hast  thou  brought 
This  tender  frame  that  loved  thee  well  ? 
Harsh  grass  and  weeds  alone  are  wrought 
On  lus  low  grave's  uneven  swelL 
Bom,  ICtteh  9601,1861 
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Amsrican.— CToudff  cmd  Sunshine  is 
a  volume  of  254  pages  by  the  author  of 
Munnge  of  an  Invalid^  Fancies  of  a 
Whimsical  Man,  and  Fun  and  Earnest, 
published  by  John  S.  Taylor.  The  first 
of  these  books  passed,  we  believe,  to  a 
fourth  edition,  but  the  others  have  not 
been  received  with  the  same  favor.  They 
indicate  in  the  author  good  observation 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  his  pertinacity 
in  publishing  shows  that  he  is  determined 
to  q>eak  until  the  public  will  hear.  That 
he  has  much  to  tell  we  are  not  sure.  His 
vrorks  have  each  the  substance  of  a  good 
"article.'^  The  joke  of  Fun  and  Ear- 
neat,  for  instance,  is  good,  but  a  book  full 
of  it  is  wearisome.  And  m  Clouds  and 
Sunshine,  there  is  no  progression,  and  the 
last  page  is  the  echo  of  the  first  The 
book  consiste  of  a  series  of  conversations 
upon  human  life  and  destiny,  in  which 
three  persons  take  part,  one  representing 
foith,  another  speculation,  and  a  third 
•oepticism.    They  have  each  a  fair  hear- 


ing, and  state  their  views  with  fluencr 
and  copious  illustration.  But  the  reaa- 
er  goes  out  of  the  book  as  he  advanced 
through  it,  with  high  respect  for  the  en- 
thusiastic faith  of  A,  and  the  philosoph- 
ical moderation  of  C,  and  the  sad  indiffer- 
ence of  B.  He  will  hardly  be  converted 
to  any  of  their  views :  that  among  them 
which  suits  his  own  temperament  wUl  still 
be  cherished.  For  the  author  of  Clauds 
and  Sunshine  knows,  as  well  as  any  one, 
that  when  a  man  is  skeptical  and  thought- 
ful like  B,  or  curiously  critical,  like  C, 
he  is  never  more  than  amused  with  the 
soaring  enthusiasm  of  A.  Vigorous  as- 
sertion of  faith  docs  not  reason  the  mind 
into  belief,  and  the  arguments  adduced 
are  merely  those  of  observation,  which 
minds  of  a  certain  stamp  (and  they  the 
very  ones  of  the  book)  are  sure  to  consid- 
er and  find  wanting,  at  the  outset  of  their 
speculations.  The  book,  therefore,  must 
be  essentially  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
would  be  at  all  interested  in  it  Such 
themes  are  not  to  be  dashed  off  in  a 
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harry.  They  are  the  deepest  anxieties 
of  the  most  thoughtful  men,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  play  with  them.  We  by  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate  that  our  author  is  flip- 
pant He  is  far  from  that.  All  his  books 
reveal  a  quiet  earnestness  of  feeling  and 
purpose  which  is  more  attractive  than  the 
forms  into  which  he  throws  it.  But  in 
the  present  instance^  the  quality  of  the 
treatment  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  at- 
tempt of  so  profound  a  theme,  unless,  in- 
deed, no  more  is  meant  than  a  sparkling 
presentation  of  the  most  obvious  specula- 
tions. Uas  not  the  author  forgotten  the 
necessary  literary  care  which  is  essential 
to  literary  success  ?  If  he  would  a  little 
more  thoughtfully  consider  the  form  and 
the  management  of  his  subjects,  and  take 
care  that  haste  is  not  too  evident  through- 
out, wc  are  very  sure  he  would  be  grat- 
ified with  greater  success  than  he  has  yet 
aehieved. 

— "  Fern  Leaves  from  FanwifB  Port- 
folio^^  is  the  fanciful  title  of  a  bulky  col- 
lection of  short  and  spirited  pieces  of  writ- 
ing, which  have  been  contributed  during  the 
past  few  years,  to  various  weekly  papers 
of  not  much  literary  character.  They  are 
acute,  crisp,  sprightly,  knowing,  and, 
though  sometimes  rude,  evince  much  gen- 
nine  and  original  talent,  a  keen  power  of  ob- 
servation, lively  fancy,  and  humorous,  as 
well  as  pathetic  sensibilities.  But  they  are 
not  all  of  equal  merit,  for  while  there  is 
great  delicacy  and  tenderness  in  the  ^'  Still 
Small  Voice,"  "Widows'  Trials,"  '' A\\ 
Well,"  Ac,  there  are  certain  bold,  mas- 
culine expressions,  in  others,  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  chastened. 

— One  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  the 
month  that  we  have  read,  is  the  *^IAfe 
and  Works  of  T%omcLS  Cole,^^  by  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Noble.  It  is  made  up  mainly 
of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cole  to  his  friends, 
but  abounds  in  interest,  especially  the  part 
relating  to  the  early  struggles  of  the  artist 
for  subsistenciB  and  fame.  Mr.  Cole,  it 
appears,  was  born  in  England,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  not  in  his  infancy,  as  it  has  been 
8app^»ed ;  and  the  records  of  genius  do 
not  fumi^  an  instance  of  a  more  persist- 
ent battle  with  vicissitudes  and  poverty 
than  the  history  of  his  early  career  at  the 
West,  and  in  Philadelphia,  including  his 
first  year  in  New- York.  But  he  was  vic- 
torious finally  over  all  obstacles,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  landscape  painter 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Noble  has  exe- 
cuted his  part  of  the  work  with  fidelity 
and  judgment,  with  a  profound  love  of 
the  singularly  pure  and  gentle  character 
of  the  artist,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  his 
works.  His  remarks  about  art  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  always  agree  with,  though 


the^  have  the  merit  of  Idndliness  and  an- 
centy.  But  this  is  a  book  that  demands 
a  larger  notice  than  we  can  give  it  here, 
and  we  reserve  it  for  further  remarks 
next  month. 

— ''^Rhymes  with  reason  and  vnth- 
oiUj*^  by  P.  B.  Shillaber,  have  nearly 
all  of  them  appeared  in  the  new8pi^)er8, 
where  they  have  run  the  rounds,  which  is 
some  proof  of  their  popularity.  Some 
few  of  them  are  in  a  serious  vein,  and 
exhibit  good  poetical  powers  on  the  nart 
of  the  author ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  droll,  either  ludicrous  imitations  or 
funny  tales,  and  provoke  no  little  mirth. 
The  portrait  of  the  writer  in  front,  makes 
him  look  more  like  a  preacher  than  a  wit 

— It  is  said  that  Mr.  George  S.  Hil- 
LARO,  of  Boston,  has  a  work  in  press, 
which  will  be  called  A  Year  on  the  Con- 
tineiit.  It  will  give  the  observations 
and  thoughts  of  the  author  during  a  resi- 
dence in  Europe,  and  will  be,  of  course, 
well  written  and  instructive.  Mr.  Hillard 
is  a  man  of  nice  and  extensive  culture, 
who  uses  language  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  elegance,  and  never  allows  a 
sentence  to  escape  him  which  cannot  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  most  refined  criticism. 
We  anticipate  the  appearance  of  his  work 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

— A  "  Life  of  Greenouffhj*^  the  eminent 
sculptor,  the  pioneer  among  our  American 
artists  in  the  same  line,  prepared  by  H. 
T.  TucKKRMAN, — a  devotee  of  his  art, 
and  warm  admirer  of  the  man, —  will 
shortly  be  published.  We  have  read 
enough  of  the  proof-sheets  to  warrant  us 
in  saying  that  the  work  will  be  one  of 
rare  value  and  interest  Apart  from  his 
merits  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Greenough  was 
an  extensive  traveller,  and  well-iiSbrmed 
scholar ;  an  entertaining  talker,  and  true 
man ;  and  out  of  these  characteristics  a 
skilful  biographer  cannot  fiul  to  get  rich 
materials  for  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment 

— Miss  Alice  Carey's  Clovemook 
has  appeared,  we  perceive,  in  five  differ- 
ent editions  in  England,  and  is  well  spoken 
of  by  the  critics.  Some  of  the  foreign 
pirates  have  had  the  decency  to  offer  her 
a  small  sum  for  the  republication,  but  the 
others,  like  our  own  book-purvevors,  have 
not  said  even  thank'ye.  If  ihere  be  a 
future  place  of  retribution,  as  the  theo- 
logians assure  us,  and  men  are  punished 
according  to  the  wrongs  they  have  inflict- 
ed on  other  men,  what  a  sad  &te  awaits 
those  who  have  fared  sumptuously  every 
day  on  the  brains  of  poor  authors ! 

— A  good  Guidebook  for  Niagara 
Falls  is  a  desideratum.  Those  that  we 
have  are  wretched,  ^vin^  no  real  infbr- 
matk>n.  and  abounding  m  trashy  senti- 
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ttent.  A  mere  oollectioii  of  the  really 
good  things  that  have  been  written  about 
the  Falls,  prose  and  poetry,  including  in 
the  former  the  scientific  discussions  of 
Lycll  and  others,  would  meet  with  a  per- 
ennial sale.  Why  do  not  some  of  our 
young  writers,  who  are  wasting  their 
time  on  making  very  bad  verses,  set  to 
work  compiling  so  usefiil  a  volume  as  the 
one  we  indicate  would  be,  if  flni^ed  with 
any  judgment  or  taste.  A  chapter  of  the 
odd  things  that  have  been  said  of  the 
Fallsj  of  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hollet, 
of  Niagara,  has  his  memory  full,  might 
supply  a  diverting  wpendix. 

— ''  Tke  Slave  Trade.  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  by  Uenrt  G.  Carey,  is  a  work 
of  elaborate  pretensions  designed  to  show 
that  slavery' and  the  slave-trade  are  not 
confined  to  the  Negro  race,  or  to  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
but  Uiat  they  prevail,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  all  nations  and  at  all  times.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  an  application  of  the  au- 
thor's views  of  political  economy  to  the 
greatest  of  social  anomalies,  wherein  he 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  only 
be  eradicated  from  society  by  the  adop- 
tion of  more  enlightened  principles  than 
those  upheld  by  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and 
the  English  school  of  Politico-£conomical 
speculators  generally.  The  British  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade  he  regards  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  national  degeneration  of  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  India  and  Ireland,  and  he 
argues  that  the  same  system,  applied  to 
the  United  States,  will  lead  to  the  same 
results.  His  illustrations  of  these  posi- 
tions are  numerous,  pertinent,  uid  some- 
times striking;  but,  without  controvcrt- 
TBg  Mr.  Carey's  doctrines  here,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  he  lacks  condsoness 
in  his  method  of  presenting  them  to  the 
public. 

We  admit  the  importance  of  his  funda- 
mental statement,  in  refutation  of  the 
Rent  theory  of  Ricardo,  that  the  first  oc- 
cupiers of  lands  take  that  which  is  the 
least  fertile  in  itself,  because  it  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  men  will  cultivate 
the  land  they  can  get  at,  and  not  that 
which  is  hid  in  the  forest,  or  buried  in 
morasses;  but  we  do  not  estimate  the 
i^iguiticance  of  that  fact  at  the  value  which 
Mr.  Carey  attaches  to  it.  We  do  not 
believe  that  he  can  build  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  science  upon  it  and  although  tlie 
failure  to  see  this  truth  on  the  part  of  mo- 
dem British  economists,  was  a  fatal  over- 
sight, vitiating  their  whole  scheme,  the 
recognition  of  it  is  not  the  attainment  of 
mil  knowledge.  Mr.  Cany,  therefore, 
convicts  them  of  a  mischievous  error, 
but  he  has  not,  at  least  so  far  as  we  see, 
•stablished  an  all-comprehensive  princqile. 


— Game  in  its  Seamm,  is  the  appetis- 
ing title  of  a  new  work  by  H.  W.  Hee> 
BERT,  just  published  by  Scribner.  Mr. 
Herbert  is  so  well-known  a  writer  on  the 
subject  of  game  and  field-sports,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  commend  a  work  of 
his  on  these  subjects  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic. He  is  the  only  author  of  reputation, 
in  the  New  World,  who  has  made  sport- 
ing his  speciality;  and  it  required  his 
English  birth  and  family  antecedent^  to 
qualify  him  properly  for  his  mission. 
Sportmg,  with  an  American,  must^  of  ne- 
cessity, be  either  a  business  or  an  mcide&- 
tal  amusement.  It  can  only  be  a  etadw 
where  there  are  fiunilies  to  whom  labor  m 
an  indignity,  and  who  must  seek  for 
health-preserving  exercise  in  the  use  of  the 
ffun  and  the  angle.  Many  of  the  articles 
m  the  volume  had  before  appeared  in 
other  publications,  but  they  are  now  col- 
lected for  the  first  time  and  published 
together.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  lively,  humor- 
ous, and  picturesque  writer,  and  his  es- 
says upon  birds  and  fishes  have  always 
interested  us  much  more  than  his  stories  of 
knights  and  ladies.  But  we  do  not  deny 
his  talent,  or  his  success,  as  a  romancer. 
He  is  more  at  home  when  abroad,  than  on 
his  native  soil,  and  takes  to  our  birds  and 
fishes  as  kindly  as  though  they  had  been 
his  companions  in  infancy. 

— A  ^'Manual  of  Political  Economy^^ 
by  £.  Peshine  Smith,  is  an  attempt  to 
render  the  principles  of  the  author  of  the 
Pa>8t,  Present  and  Future  more  clear  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  in  that  respect,  is  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the 
master.  It  is  written  with  animatk>n  and 
perspicacity,  but  is  almost  too  abstract  to 
be  called  a  ^'Manual,"  which  implies  some- 
thing more  elementary,  and  it  is  pervaded 
by  the  mistaken  assumption  throughout, 
tnat  Political  Economy  is  a  Sckmce.  The 
former  defect  is  merely  one  of  form,  but 
the  latter  is  one  of  substance.  Yet  neai^ 
ly  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  fall  into 
Uie  same  mistake.  Political  Economy,  as 
it  has  been  heretofore  treated,  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  society,  or 
it  may  be  called,  a  mere  accumulation  of 
facts  and  speculations,  without  much  con- 
sistency or  connection,  and  quite  destitute 
of  scientific  principles.  Every  new  writer 
upon  it  has  some  new  view  to  expound, 
or  at  least  undertakes  to  overthrow  the 
views  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  no 
two  writers  are  agreed  on  even  the  funda* 
mental  points.  The  reason  is,  that  Politi- 
cal Economy,  which  is  only  a  branch  in 
a  much  larger  and  deeper  mquiry — the 
science  of  society — has  been  treated  as  a 
thing  complete  in  itself;  just  as  if  a  man 
should  try  to  reach  the  science  of  Human 
Pliysk>Iogy,  by  studying  the  physiologi- 
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cal  iiMsts  of  a  single  hmntn  arm ;  or  as  if 
he  should  attempt  to  construct  a  system 
of  nayigation  without  knowing  astronomy. 
He  may  dificover  in  that  way,  doul^less^ 
many  nighly  instructive  and  interesting 
fsct&  but  he  will  never  attain  to  what  is 
wortny  of  the  name  of  Science.  We 
shoula  advise  such  writers  as  Mr.  Carey 
or  Mr.  Smith,  then,  to  turn  their  attei^- 
tion  to  this  larger  field,  to  see  whether 
they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  from  it  a 
more  fruitful  harvest. 

— We  have  had  only  time  before  going  to 
press  to  glance  at  a  volume  which  will  be 
published  before  our  next  number  is  issued, 
by  Mr.  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia — Poems 
by  Thomcu  Buchanan  Read;  a  new 
wnd  enlarged  edition,  Mr.  Read,  our 
readers  will  remember,  is  the  poet  men- 
tioned in  the  North  British  Review  as 
the  American  bard  of  most  promise.  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  (who  is  imderstood  to 
be  the  author  of  that  article,  which,  how- 
ever just  to  Mr.  Read,  was  singularly  and 
foolishly  ignorant  in  respect  of  our  other 
poets,  and  especially  of  those  whom  he 
most  rigorously  condemned),  preferred 
Read  to  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and 
quoted  several  verses  of  rich  music  and 
picturesque  description,  to  sustain  his 
judgment.  We  can  now  only  note  our 
pleasure  in  finding  those  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  the  volume  of  352  pages,  which 
lies  before  us.  The  poems  are  all,  pro- 
perly speaking,  songs ;  with  the  exception 
of  two  dramatic  fragments,  and  the  Sculp- 
UnU  Funeral,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  our  columns,  they  are  expres- 
sions of  a  mood, — poetic  pictures  of  scene- 
ry, or  quiet  bidlads.  That  there  is  an^ 
qiudity  peculiar  to  Mr.  Read,  as  there  is 
to  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and  which  is 
immediately  recognizable  as  his,  our  rapid 
glance  does  not  assure  us.  That  it  is  a 
Tolume  full  of  tender,  and  delicate,  and 
patheUc  music ;  that  Air.  Read  is  richly 
endowed  with  poetic  sensibility  and  an 
instinctive  elegance  of  expression,  is  clear 
enough  to  the  most  cursory  attention. 
His  verses,  however,  hardly  bum  with 
passion,  nor  are  they  enriched  with  strik- 
ing thought  An  author's  fragments, 
however  melodious  and  sincere  to  his  own 
experience,  must  be  expressive  of  a  very 
general  sentiment,  before  they  can  com- 
mand that  kind  of  interest  and  attention 
whk^  allows  the  name  of  poet  to  be 
awarded  to  him.  In  a  preceding  article 
upon  the  poems  of  Alexander  Smith,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  faults  which  may 
be  so  easily  fbund  with  him  are  forgiven, 
in  virtue  of  that  intellectual  int^rity 
which  assures  the  thoughtful  reader  that 
what  Alexander  Smith  writes,  Alexan- 
der Smith  individaally  thinks  and  feels, 


and  that  it  chanoeB  to  be  thought  and 
feeling  in  which  the  world  sympathiaee. 
Mr.  Read  is,  beyond  doubt,  as  sincere  ia 
his  thought  and  feeling.  But  he  has  evi* 
dently  i^nd  and  loved  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modem  poets,  and  their  influ- 
ence smells  sweet  along  his  pages.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  has  the  poetic 
sense,  he  must  have,  also,  a  hand  as  stem 
to  blot  what  springs  from  a  factitious  and 
accidental  mood,  as  it  is  sure  to  record  his 
own  inspirations.  Even  those  who  can- 
not do  it,  may  be  able  to  see  that  it  must 
be  done.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ca- 
joling fame,  or  forcing  reputation.  No 
men  know  it  so  well  as  those  who,  hke 
Mr.  Read,  have  already  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  public  judgment.  And  no  man 
knows  better  than  one  who,  like  Mr. 
Read,  has  consecrated  his  life  and  talent 
to  poetry,  how  audacious  is  the  aim  to 
rank  among  the  Poets. 

In  the  degree  that  a  man  truly  honors 
the  great  fames,  and  perceives  that  while 
a  myriad  men  talk,  only  one  man  says 
something  that  the  ages  echo— will  he 
require  that  his  own  talent  be  closely 
purged,  and  his  own  work  most  sternly 
criticized.  Any  other  and  inferior  aim  is 
hardly  worth  serious  consideration.  If 
an  author  wishes  to  rhyme  pleasantly,  and 
entertain  his  friends  with  happy  £iincie% 
let  the  critic  pass  on,  and  leave  the  plea- 
sure party  in  peace.  But  if,  as  we  sus- 
pect is  the  case  with  Mr.  Read,  and  the 
majority  of  young  writers,  the  ambition 
and  the  aim  are  as  lofty  as  they  should 
be,  then  none  will  hail  more  willmgly  the 
most  severe—so  it  be  genial,  and  respect- 
ful, and  thoughtful— consideration  of  their 
efforts.  All  this  we  say,  not  in  condem- 
nation of  the  present  volume,  of  which 
we  are  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  masters; 
but  because  the  aroma  of  the  volume,  so 
to  say,  sug^ted  that,  in  case  of  an  ex- 
tended review  of  Mr.  Read's  writings,  it 
might  be  found  that,  tried  by  the  severest 
sUmdard,  they  failed  to  make  a  character- 
istic mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  time ; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  easy  to  write 
and  print,  and  when  that  much  bewritten- 
about  thing,  American  Literature,  is  yet 
nascent,  it  is  better  both  for  writers  and 
readers  that  only  the  indigenous  and 
healthy  shoots  be  encouraged.  At  such 
a  time,  also,  the  duty  of  the  critic  becomes 
graver  and  more  important.  He  must, 
to  a  certain  degree,  select  fbr  the  reader ; 
and  he  should  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
both  author  and  reader  feel  that  he  is 
just  to  them.  But  we  will  not  longer 
use  Mr.  Read's  comely  volume  as  a  tekt 
from  whkh  to  preach  truths  that  maybe 
singularly  inapposite  to  its  contents ;  and 
the  reader  wiU  forgive  ns  the  tedionsMSS 
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we  haye  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  sake 
of  these  glancing  and  ringing  verses  of  our 
author.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
they  awaken  the  desire  to  ramUe  fvth^ 
in  a  garden  where  such  flowers  blow. 

"A  GLIMPSE  OF  LOYK 

**  Bbe  cune  as  comes  ttie  sommtr  wind, 
A  gust  of  bcan^  to  mj  heart; 
Then  swept  away,  but  left  behind 
Emotions  which  shall  not  depart 

**  Unheralded  she  came  and  went, 
Like  ma»ic  in  the  silent  night, 
Which,  when  the  burthened  air  is  q>ent. 
Bequeaths  to  memory  its  delight ; 

**  Orjike  the  sadden  April  bow. 
That  spans  the  violet-waking  rain ; 
She  bade  those  blessed  flowers  to  grow 
Which  may  not  fall  or  fkde  agau. 

**Far  sweeter  than  all  things  meat  sweet. 
And  fairer  thtm  all  things  most  fUr, 
She  came  and  passed  with  footsteps  fleet, 
A  shining  wonder  in  the  air." 


English. — Lord  John  Russell's  Me- 
mofrials  of  Charles  James  Fox  add 
nothing,  perhaps,  to  our  knowledge  of 
their  subject,  nor  to  our  iestimate  of  his 
qualities  as  an  orator  and  a  man,  and  ret 
msj  are  so  full  and  authentic,  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  Fox  was  one  of  the  few 
extraordinary  men  of  his  day,— one  who 
divided  with  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
the  attention  of  the  British  public,  at  the 
most  interesting  period  of  British  history, 
and  who.  next  to  Burke,  has  left  behind 
him  the  nighest  reputation  for  oratorical 
ability.  A  reckless  spendthrift  in  his 
youth,  and  addicted  to  vice  almost  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  death,  the  wonder  is  now 
he  achieved,  and  maintained,  the  position  he 
held  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  face 
of  such  opponents  as  he  had.  But  we 
learn  from  these  memorials  that  he  was  a 
diligent  student — we  may  say  a  thorough 
and  profound  student — in  the  intervals  of 
his  dissipation,  with  an  intense  passion  for 
knowledge,  and  an  iron  determination  to 
exhaust  all  subjects  that  he  took  in  hand. 
It  was,  then,  this  combination  of  learning, 
accomplishment  and  energy,  with  lively 
susceptibilities  and  generous  character, 
that  gave  him  such  power  over  his  contem- 
poraries, that  induced  those  to  court  hhn 
who  despised  his  follies,  and  even  won  the 
love  of  the  stem  and  upright  Burke,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  dissolute  and  unprin- 
dpled  Sheridan.  For  Fox  was  clearly  a 
man  of  genius, — not  of  the  same  exalted 
order  as  Burke,  but  more  so  than  Sheri- 
dan, and  infinitely  more  so  than  Pitt.  In 
many  respects  he  appears  to  have  resem- 
bled our  own  Henry  Clay,  gifted  with  the 
same  magnificent  natural  ^endowments, 
but,  though  superior  in  his  culture,  infe- 
rior in  dignity  and  elevation  of  character. 
LOce  Clay,  too,  he  should  have  been  heard 


ralhlMr  than  read,  for  his  peculiar  power 
was  in  his  personal  qualities. 

— ^RecoUectvmsofa  three  years^ren' 
dence  in  China^^  by  n .  Ttronk  Power, 
recalls  to  the  minds  of  American  readers, 
one  of  their  pleasantest  acquaintances, 
the  late  celebrated  actor.  The  writer  of 
the  work  before  us  is  a  son  of  his,  who 
alter  peregrinating  over  Spain,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Chma,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
has  given  us  the  journals  of  his  nomadic 
life.  As  he  did  not  rush  through  the  places 
he  visited,  but  sojourned  in  them,  for  some 
time,  his  observatrons  are  full  of  truth 
and  life.  A  rare  fire  runs  through  hs 
vivid  and  suggestive  pages,  whidi  also 
abound  in  curious  information.  Having 
had  some  specimens  of  Chinese  theatricals 
among  ourselves  lately,  it  is  appropriate 
to  extract  Mr.  Power's  estimate  of  dramas 
tic  Art  in  China. 

**Tbe  drama  in  China  is  at  a  Terj  low  ebb.  It  is 
still  in  the  strolling  state :  such  as  it  might  have  been 
when  Tliespis  and  his  c6mpany  declumed  ttovn  a 
wagon,  or  rather,  such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  agea, 
when  mjsteries  were  performed  in  the  open  streets 
and  squares  fbr  public  edification. 

**A  wealthy  citizen,  or,  sometimea,  the  parish  or 
mnniclpali^,  hire  a  oompMUiv  of  strollers,  who  erect 
their  stage  across  a  thorougnfiire,  with  little  respect 
for  the  public  right  of  waj.  The  entertainer  ami  hla 
flriends  occupy  seats  in  fh>nt  of  the  stage,  and  the  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail  stand  in  the  rear. 

'''The  actors  are  mere  boys,  who  are  dreesed  In 
robes  of  silk  and  satin,  rich  with  embroidery,  bat 
much  tarnished  and  rumpled. 

**  The  subject  of  the  plav  Is  osuallr  taken  fW>m  the 
life  of  some  hero  of  mytnology  or  history  of  Qiina, 
and  the  plot  is  constructed  with  an  attention  to  the 
unitiee  of  the  drama,  that  would  have  charmed  a 
critic  of  the  French  school 

**  The  narrative  begins  with  the  earliest  events  of 
the  heroes  existence,  carrj'ing  them  od  in  uninter- 
rupted dulness  to  his  apotheosis.  The  play  usually 
takes  some  hours,  and  some  of  them,  I  have  been  1a- 
fbrmed,  some  days.  The  spouting  and  posturing  are 
varied  by  recitauve  singing  in  a  mrill  contralto  key ; 
and  every  scene  begins  and  ends  with  banglnc  «f 
gongs  and  squealing  of  pipes,  occasidnally  varied  by 
the  explosion  of  crackers  when  the  interest  becomes 
thrilling,  and  some  great  event  is  enveloped  in  the 
noise  and  smoke,  being  left,  in  other  re^MMcts,  to  th« 
imacdnation  of  the  audience. 

**  There  are  some  dramas  wliich  treat  of  the  lores 
of  the  heroe^  in  which  little  is  left  to  the  imacina- 
tion,  although  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  a  lofty 
rant  which  never  descends  to  comedy,  much  less  to 
farce.  With  such  taste,  It  is  not  suqiriRing  that  this 
species  of  amusement  is  not  in  much  repute,  and  that 
its  mofessors  should  be  claf«sed  with  tlie  mountebanks 
and  vagabonds,  to  whoM  ranks  thev  properly  belong. 

**  There  are  no  moral  leswns  to  be  learnt  tvoxa  tlie 
Chinese  drama :  it  Inculcates  no  good  principles,  nor 
does  it  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Buffoonery, 
coarse  ribaldry,  and  exaggerated  passion,  arc  its  chief 
characteristics ;  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  low  esteem 
In  which  it  Is  held. 

**  Music  is  not  more  advanced.  All  the  singing  is 
in  an  unnatural  falsetto  key,  pitched  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  any  thing  more  hideous  and  ludicrous  than 
the  sounds  product  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  A 
tom  cat  caterwauling  on  the  pantiles  is  the  nearest 
approach  I  know  to  the  vocal  music  of  this  refined 
nation.  They  ft-eqoently  accompany  the  voice  with 
a  kind  of  vioHn,  the  scraping  of  which  Is  sufficient  to 
put  one's  teeth  on  edge.  A  lute  with  wire  strings 
and  a  very  wiry  tone  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Instniment,  however,  that  is  to  be 
beard  on  all  occasions,  is  a  sort  of  pipe,  very  moeh 
resembling  the  bagpipe  in  tone. 

**The  songs  I  have  heard  were  all  of  a  very  similar 
oharaoter,  and  mm  vamg  la  diort  cadaioei^  altarmt- 
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lac  with  the  wpaphonj,  xwulndliif  in«  rvf  wuh 
of  the  Bpuiish  seguidUIa,  as  it  is  heard  sereedied  \>j 
the  mnleteen  in  the  moantaiB  paths  of  Andaliula: 
OBlj  that  whUe  the  raaleteer  screeches,  the  OUna- 
man  howls  in  a  way  that  would  excite  the  sjmpathf 
ef  a  whole  kennel  of  hounds,  oompelling  them  to  Join 
ia  an  obligate  cbonui 

**  Chinese  piietty  is  on  a  inu*  with  the  mnsie.  It 
either  delights  in  namby-pamby  sentimentality,  or 
puerile  conceits.  Gracefttl  metaphor,  subtle  allegory, 
warmth  of  sentiment,  a  picturesque  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  are  all  utterly  unknown ;  while 
plays-upon-words,  and  a  studied  arrangement  of 
phnsee,  delight  the  meet  fiistidious  critics^  and  sat- 
lafy  their  tastea." 

— ^Two  new  novels  have  made  their 
debut  in  London,  during  the  month,  and 
the  spirited  critic  of  the  Leader  disposes 
of  them  in  short  metre.  He  sajs  of  the 
first,  "7%c  Diary  of  Martha  Bethune 
Baliol^^^  is  a  book  of  considerable  mer- 
H)  and  d^um  lecture  agrSable,  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  a  eood  novel,  nor 
would  the  idler  think  it  yenr  exciting. 
The  diary  form  is  'used  up/  and  was 
never  a  very  artistic  form.  We  were 
pleased,  therefore,  to  find  this  diarist  speed- 
ily forgetful  of  the  minute  details  with 
which  she  opened,  and  setting  herself  de- 
liberately to  the  narration  of  her  story. 
The  characters  do  not  stand  out  with  any 
traces  of  creative  power,  but  they  are 
deverly  drawn,  nevertheless.  The  story 
IS  not  new,  but  it  is  readable ;  and  the 
writing  is  throughout  that  of  a  cultivated, 
elegant  mind.  What  we  miss  is  the 
originality  both  of  observation  and  repro- 
duction which  would  make  us  feel  that 
Uie  book  was  dealing  with  realities. 

"  A  class  of  readers  not  yet  glutted  on 
the  sweets  of  a  circulating  library,  may 
find  interest  and  excitement  in  '  Prank 
Merryioeaiher^  by  H.  G.  Ainslck 
TouKG,  ^  as  we  happen  to  know '  in  (me 
ease  at  least ;  but  for  ourselves  not  even 
»  stem  sense  of  duty  has  had  the  power 
to  make  us  continue  this  very  ^  twice-told 
tale ; '  therefore  we  leave  it  with  no  more 
precise  indication  than  is  furnished  in  that 
Set" 

—  We  observe  that  Mr.  Collier's  new 
book  of  Emendations  to  Shakspeare,  which 
has  been  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
contribution  to  literature  during  the  last 
jrear.  is  stoutly  challenged  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  Singer,  who  has  taken  the  field 
with  the  text  of  Shakspeare  vindicated 
from  the  interpolations  and  corruptions 
advocated  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq,, 
in  his  notes  and  emendations.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  however 
amusingly  it  may  strike  the  rapid  reader, 
is  one  well  known  to  the  Shakspearian 
student.  And  should  any  infidel  imaeine 
otherwise,  he  will  hurry  to  recant  when 
he  learns  that  the  same  gentleman  is  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  ten 
volumes,  to  i^pear  monthly. 
-    — ^Bftr.  RusKiii'i  second  yohime  of  77k(e 


8tones  tjf  Venice  is  aniMmnoed  for  thk 
month.  It  will  be  illustrated  from  the 
anther's  own  designs.  Few  announce- 
ments will  be  more  grateful  to  the  sincere 
and  thoughtful  student  of  art,  who  r^oioes 
that  if  it  IS  not  eiven  to  the  Saxon  race  to 
paint  the  best  pictures,  and  rear  the  most 
majestic  buildings,  it  is  allotted  to  a  Saxon 
to  utter  the  wisest,  wittiest,  and  profound- 
est  criticisms  upon  art  and  artists.  There 
has  hitherto  scarcely  been — not  foreetting 
Goethe,  Lessing,  Fusoli,  or  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — any  criticism  of  art  that  could 
justly  claim  to  be  worthy  the  theme. 

—  Henry  F.  Chorley,  the  accomplish- 
ed and  admirable  musical  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don AtherKBunij  has  in  press  a  work  on 
music  in  Germany,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
full  of  good  gossip,  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion, and  generous  appreciation.  Mr. 
Chorley  has  strong  preferences  and  dis- 
likes; but  his  criticisms  are  mainly  just 
and  sympathetic.  We  are  sorry  that  he 
is  no  lover  of  Jenny  Lind's ;  for  her  career 
in  Germany,  and  some  notice  of  her 
present  life  in  Dresden,  would  be  singu- 
larly apposite  and  agreeable. 

Grote's  History  of  Greece  has  reached 
its  eleventh  volume,  and  one  more  will 
complete  it.  It  will  probably  take  its 
place  as  the  most  accurate  and  copious 
work  upon  the  subject,  and  will  hardly 
be  displaced  by  any  successor.  It  is  a 
fame  that  Mr.  Grote  has  worthily  earned, 
and,  we  trust,  may  long  live  to  enjoy.  It 
is  not  a  little,  as  a  London  contemporary 
remarks,  to  finish  such  a  work  in  such  an 
age,  and  with  such  peers  and  rivals  in  the 
historic  realm.  Mr.  Grote  (our  readers 
may  not  know,  but  it  may  very  materially 
aifect  the  Homeric  reputation  with  those 
to  whom  his  history  will  be  final  autho- 
rity) adopts  the  German  savan  Wolfs 
theory  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
supposes  them  to  be  traditional  ballads, 
and  not  the  work  of  a  single  man.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  and  popu- 
larly interesting  novelty  in  his  treatment 
of  his  great  subject 

French. — Count  Valentine  Krasin- 
sKi's  Histoire  religieuse  des  PeupUs 
Slaves,  originally  published  in  English 
has  appeared  in  French,  in  two  distinct 
translations,  one  at  Geneva  and  one  at 
Paris.  It  is  an  able,  elaborate  and  con- 
scientious book.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
that  describing  the  Protestant  revolt  of 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  with  the  bloody 
tragedies  of  the  Hussite  war.  In  all  re- 
ligious history  there  are  few  chapters  more 
tnigic  and  thrilling. 

—  Military  men, — and  we  know  how 
abundant  they  are  in  this  country, — as 
well  as  students  of  history,  will  find  their 
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adTftntage  in  reftdine  Count  Bomet  Vil- 
laumcrt's  ParaU&k  historique  dea  prinr 
^pftle8  BattaiUea  de  Terre  et  de  Mer 
(Historical  parallel  of  great  Land  a^  Sea 
Battles).  It  gives  a  clear  narrative  of  c^eiy 
famous  fight,  marine  or  terrene,  from  the 
banning  of  things  down  to  ithe  ei^- 
teenth  century,  with  an  engraved  plan  to 
render  the  whole  intelligible. 

—  GuiUaurne4e'TacUwrne  et  Lea 
Pays  Bos  (\Villiam  the  Tadtum  and  the 
Netherlands),  by  M.  Euoknb  Mahon,  is 
an  admirable  history  of  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  great  Dutch  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence from  Spanish  tyranny.  M.  A^on 
announces  his  intention  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  entire  epoch,  under  the  title 
of  Les  Pays  Baa  au  xvii  Siede, 

—  Father  Vsntura  has  published  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Lm  Raiaon  phir 
loaophique  et  la  Raiaon  Catholtmtey 
(Philosophical  Reason  and  Catholic  Rea- 
son), a  series  of  discourses  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  originally  delivered  in 
1851.  The  doctrine  of  the  Father  is  that 
the  natural  undcrstandmg  without  Uie 
light  of  revelation  must  lec^  to  scepticism 
and  unbelief  and  that  the  mere  philoso- 
phic reason  and  Catholic  reason  are  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  philosophizing 
portion  of  the  French  Catholics  deny  the 
justice  of  this  position.  In  their  view  the 
religious  reason  transcends  the  natural 
reason,  but  does  not  contradict  it  A  good 
deal  or  discussion  has  grown  out  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  style  of  fervid, 
yet  reflective  eloquence. 

—  A  noteworthy  book  is  M.  Moeder's 
Notice  hiatoriqu^.  aur  la  paroiaac  refor- 
m€e  de  Straabourg.  The  first  pastor  of 
the  reformed  parish  at  Strasburg  was 
CalviUj  whoso  relation  to  it  will  lend  to 
this  history  an  interest  for  many  minds, 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

— Jeanne  et  Louiae  is  a  new  tale  by 
SuoENE  Sue,  free  from  the  moral  blem- 
ishes of  his  former  works,  but  equally  des- 
titute of  the  bold  incidents  and  agreeably 
improbable  complications  which  rendered 
them  attractive.  This  is  a  republican 
book,  directed  against  Napoleon  and  his 
despotism,  but  as  a  literary  production  it 
is  inferior. 

—  Hekri  IIeine  opens  his  recent  essay, 
Tlui  Goda  in  Eanle,  with  an  illustration 
of  literary  conscientiousness  and  mental 
delusion,  as  instructive  as  it  is  witty, 
which  we  make  no  apology  for  transfer- 
ring into  the  English  language,  and  into 
the  pages  of  our  Monthly. 

"  A  singular  trade  is  that  of  a  writer ! 
One  has  luck  in  it,  another  has  not ;  but 
the  most  unfortunate  of  authors  is,  be- 
yond contradiction,  my  poor  friend 
Henri   Eitzler,   Bachelor  of  Letters  ai 


Grdttingen.  In  all  that  dt^,  no  other 
man  is  so  learned,  so  rich  in  ideas,  so  in- 
dustrious as  he^  and  yet  not  the  onallest 
productioiiof  his  pen  has  ever  appeared 
at  the  literary  fair  of  Leipzic.  StiefeL  the 
old  librarian  could  not  help  laughing  when- 
ever Henri  Kitzler  came  to  asK  him  for  a 
book,  saying,  he  had  need  of  it  to  finish  a 
work  which  he  was  engaged  on.  *Yoa 
will  be  engaged  on  it  long  enough,'  old 
Stiefel  would  murmur,  as  he  climbed  the 
classical  ladder  to  the  highest  shelves  of 
the  library. 

'^M.  Kitzler  generally  passed  for  a. 
simpleton,  but  in  fact,  he  was  simply  an 
honest  man.  Nobody  knew  the  true 
reason  why  he  never  published  a  boolc 
and  I  only  discovered  it  by  accident  as  I 
was  one  evening  lighting  my  candle  by 
his ;  for  he  lodged  in  the  room  next  to 
mine.  He  had  just  finished  his  great 
work  called  The  Magnificence  of  Chriatir 
anity  ;  but  far  from  appearing  satisfied 
with  it,  he  looked  at  the  manuscript  with 
a  mdancholy  air. 

*^ '  Your  name,'  I  exclaimed, '  will  now 
at  last  figure  on  the  catalogue  of  the 
books,  that  have  appeared  at  the  Ldpzic 
lair?' 

^ '  0  no ! '  he  replied  with  a  deep  sigb| 
^  I  must  compel  myself  to  fling  this  work 
in  the  fire  like  the  others.' 

"  Then  he  confided  to  me  his  terrible 
secret.  Whenever  he  wrote  a  work  he 
was  struck  with  a  great  misfortune.  After 
having  exhausted  all  the  evidence  in  &vor 
of  his  thesis,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  develope  equally  all  the  objections  that 
might  be  adduced  by  an  adversary.  Ac- 
cordingly from  that  point  of  view  he 
sought  out  and  brought  up  the  most  sub- 
tle arguments,  which  taking  hold  of  his 
mind  unconsciously,  gradually  modified 
his  ideas,  so  that  finally  he  arrived  at 
convictions  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
former  opinions ;  and  then  he  was  honest 
enough  to  burn  the  laurel  of  literair  glory, 
on  the  altar  of  truth,  that  is  to  say,  bravely 
to  throw  his  manuscript  into  the  fire. 
This  was  the  reason  why  he  sighed  so 
deeply  in  thinking  of  the  book  in  which 
he  had  demonstrated  the  magnificence  of 
Christianity.  '  I  have,'  he  said,  *  filled 
twenty  baskets  with  extracts  from  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  I  have  passed 
whole  nights  bent  over  a  table  studying 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  while  in  your 
room  you  were  drinking  punch  or  singing 
gaudeamua  igitur.  1  have  paid  Vander- 
hoch  &  Ruprecht,  the  booksellers,  thirty- 
eight  hard  dollars,  hardly  earned,  for  the 
theological  pamphlets  needed  for  my  worlL 
when,  with  that  money  I  might  have  haa 
the  most  beautifiil  meerschaum.  I  have 
toiled  severdy  for  two  years,  two  predous 
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jetrsof  my  life,  and  all  to  make  mya^ri- 
diculoas,  taid  to  cast  down  my  eyes  like  a 
detected  liar  when  Madame  Blank,  the 
wife  of  the  Aulic  Councillor  asks  me/  When 
will  your  Magnificence  of  Christianity 
appear?'  'Alas!  the  book  is  finished,' 
continued  the  poor  man,  *  and  without 
doubt  my  work  would  please  the  public, 
for  in  it  I  have  glorified  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  and  demon- 
strated from  that  fact  that  truth  and 
reason  always  get  the  better  of  falsehood 
and  error ;  but  unlucky  mortal  that  I 
am,  I  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
that  falsehood  and  error  '  .  .  .   . 

'^'Silence!'  I  exclaimed,  justly  alarm- 
ad  at  what  he  was  about  to  say ;  '  Silence  ! 
do  you  presume,  blind  as  you  are,  to  de- 
grade what  is  most  sublime,  and  to  dark- 
en the  l%ht  itself?  Even  if  you  should 
deny  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  you  can- 
not deny  that  its  triumph  was  a  miracle. 
A  little  band  of  simple  men,  penetrating 
Tictoriously  into  the  Roman  world,  in 
spite  of  sages  and  police,  with  no  other 
weapon  tbm  a  word.  But  what  a  word  I 
Worm-eaten  paganism  fell  in  ruins  at  the 
Toice  of  these  strangers,  men  and  women, 
who  announced  to  the  old  world  a  new 
celestial  kingdom,  and  who  feared  neither 
the  claws  of  the  most  ferocious  boasts,  nor 
the  knives  of  executioners  still  more  fero- 
doos,  nor  the  sword,  nor  fire,  for  they 
had  with  them  both  sword  and  fire,  the 
sword  and  fire  of  God !  That  swora  cut 
down  the  decaying  foliage  and  dead 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  sared  it 
from  putrefaction.  That  fire  revived  its 
frozen  trunk,  and  fresh  leaves  and  per- 
fumed flowers  put  forth  on  its  renewed 
branches.  In  all  the  spectacles  ofiered 
by  history,  there  is  nothing  so  grand, 
nothing  so  imposing,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  its  struggles  and  its 
complete  triumph ! "  I  pronounced  these 
words  with  rather  more  solemnity,  be- 
cause having  drunk  that  evenine  a  good 
deal  of  Eim^k  beer,  my  voice  had  be^me 
more  sonorous. 

'^  Henri  Kitzler  was  not  the  least 
touched  by  this  discourse.  *  My  brother^' 
he  answered  with  a  painful  and  ironic 
smile,  'don't  take  so  much  trouble,  for 
irhtki  you  say  has  been  more  profoundly 
studied  and  better  exposed  b^  me  than 
you  could  do  it.  I  have  described  in  this 
manuscript,  and  in  the  liveliest  colors  the 
corrupt  and  abject  epoch  of  Paganism.  I 
can  even  flatter  myself  that  in  the  boldness 
of  my  strokes  I  rival  the  best  works  of 
the  &thers  of  the  Church.  I  have  shown 
how  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were 
sunk  in  debauchery,  seduced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  divinities,  who,  if  we  were 
to  Judge  them  by  the  vices  they  were  ac- 


cused 0^  would  hardly  be  wvn^hy  to  pass 
for  men.  I  have  irrevocably  shown  that 
the  first  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  himself  would 
deserve  according  to  the  penal  code  of 
Hanover,  the  galleys  a  thousand  times,  if 
not  the  gibbet.  Then,  by  way  of  contrast 
I  have  paraphrased  the  doctrine  and 
maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and  proved  that 
the  first  Christians,  following  the  example 
of  their  divine  Master,  never  practised  or 
taught  any  thing  but  the  purest  morality, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected.  The 
best  part  of  my  work  is  that  in  -whidh, 
full  of  a  noble  zeal,  I  represent  Christi- 
anity contendmg  in  the  lists  with  Pagan- 
ism, and  like  a  new  David,  overthrowing 
this  second  Goliath.  But  alas !  this  con- 
flict now  appears  to  my  mind  under  a 
strange  aspect  All  my  love,  all  my  en- 
thusiasm for  my  work  was  extinguished, 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  causes 
to  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Gospel 
attribute  its  triumph.  By  an  unlucky 
chance,  several  modem  writers  and  among 
them  Edward  Gibbon  fell  into  my  hands. 
While  not  too  friendly  to  the  Gospel's 
victories,  they  are  still  less  edified  by  the 
virtues  of  those  conquering  Christians  who 
at  a  later  epoch,  in  default  of  spiritual 
weapons,  had  recourse  to  temporal  fire  and 
sword.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  have  myself 
finished  by  feeling  a  profane  sympathy 
for  the  remains  of  Paganism,  for  tiiose 
splendid  temples  and  beautiful  statue& 
which  before  the  birth  of  Christ  belongea 
not  to  a  dead  religion,  but  to  art,  which  is 
eternal.  One  day.  as  I  was  rummaging 
in  the  library,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes 
in  reading  the  defense  of  the  Greek  temples 
by  Libanius.  In  the  most  affecting  terms 
the  old  Hellene  conjured  the  barbarian 
devotees  to  spare  those  precious  works 
with  which  the  plastic  genius  of  the 
Greeks  had  adorned  the  world.  Useless 
prajrer !  The  fiowers  of  humanitjr's 
spnng-time,  those  monuments  of  a  period 
which  will  never  bloom  again,*  perished 
for  ever  under  the  blows  of  destructive 
zeal.  No ! '  exclaimed  my  learned  friend, 
continuing  his  oration,  ^  I  will  never  asso- 
ciate myself  by  the  publication  of  this 
work,  with  such  a  vrrong.  No ;  I  shall 
bum  it  as  I  have  bumed  so  many  others. 
0  ye  statues  of  beauty,  broken  statues  I 
0  ye  manes  of  dead  gods,  beloved  shades 
fhtit  people  the  heaven  of  poetry,  you  I 
invoke!  Accept  the  expiatory  offering, 
it  is  to  you  I  sacrifice  this  book ! ' 

"  And  Henri  Kitzler  cast  his  manuscript 
into  the  flames  that  crackled  in  the  firo- 
place,  and  in  a  moment  a  he^  of  cindere 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  Magnificence 
of  Christianity," 

— A  ooimterpart  to  the  extract  firom 
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Henri  Heink,  whidi  we  cWe  aboine,  may 
l»e  found  in  the  newly  published  Poemes 
Antiques,  by  Le  Gontk  dk  Ldle,  m  which 
heathenism  is  the  sulject  of  a  nerious  wad, 
in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  tolerably  soo- 
oessful  glorification. 

German. — Theodore  Miteoge,  who  is 
known  in  this  country  through  a  transla- 
tion of  his  romance  of  Toussaini  UOur 
verture,  from  the  elegant  and  graceful  pen 
of  Rey.  Mr.  Fumess  of  Philadelphia^  nas 
lately  added  two  novels  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  nroductions.  Of  these,  the  mst, 
Der  MajoraUherr,  is  an  attadL  upon 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  title  signi- 
fying the  owner  of  an  estate  to  which  be- 
longs  the  privilege  of  always  descendix^ 
to  the  oldest  son  of  its  proprietor.  It 
is  an  interesting  tale  enough  to  read,  pleas- 
antly written,  n^id  and  simple  in  its  ac- 
tion, but  without  any  great  depth  or 
powtsr.  The  second,  l^^ihruuhtsabend 
(Christmas  Eve),  is  still  inferior.  Its  object 

Sto  bring  into  discredit  the  police  system 
espionage  prevailing  in  Germany,  but 
its  plot  is  complicated  and  improbable,  and 
only  the  fluent  and  vivid  style  of  the  au- 
thor assures  it  any  popularity.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  German  novel  writing  is  just 
now  at  a  very  low  mark. 

— The  magnitude  of  the  German  emi- 
gration to  this  country  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  books  written  with  a  special 
view  to  furnishing  information  to  Germans 
intending  to  leave  the  old  world  for  the 
new.  One  of  the  newest  of  them  is  from 
the  pen  of  Theodor  Olshausen,  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  published  at  Kiel,  the  first 
part  only  having  as  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  treats  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, its  extent,  its  soils,  climates,  products, 
population,  and  its  relations  toother  parts 
of  the  continent  An  introductory  chap- 
ter gives  some  lucid  explanations  as  to  the 
political  contests  and  party  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Olshausen 
declares  himself  a  Frccsoiler,  and  prophe- 
sies that  the  future  will  belong  to  that 
party.  The  descriptive  and  statistical 
parts  of  his  book  are  lively  and  well  ar- 
ranged. 

— Whoever  wishes  to  read  and  to  trans- 
late a  volume  of  readable  stories,  is  com- 
mended to  StOber's  Sabina  die  Bleiche- 
rin  (Sabina,  the  Bleacher).  Though 
written  ostensibly  for  the  poor,  they  have 
a  fund  of  sense,  fancy,  and  heart,  which 
will  make  them  welcome  every  where. 

—Mr.  F.  0.  IIeinrich  has  begun  the 
aerial  publication  of  a  work  entiUed  Le- 
ben  und  Werke  der  heruhmtesten  Maler 
aUer  Zeiien  und  Lander  ^Lives  and 
Works  of  the  most  famous  Painters  of  all 


Am  and  Natimis).  The  lustoij  of  indi- 
vidnal  artists  is  arranged  aooordme  to  the 
adio<^  and  nations  to  which  they  oekmc:, 
and  at  the  end  an  alphabetical  index  wul 
indicate  the  place  where  each  artist's  biog- 
raphy is  to  be  looked  for. 

— Hu88  und  Hieronymus  (Hubs  and 
Hieronymus),  by  Alex.  Helfert,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Bohemian  reformer's  life  and  times. 
Though  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  it  does  justice  to  the  high  qualitaes 
of  Huss,  and  furnishes  a  variety  of  hith- 
erto unknown  official  documents  relating 
to  him  and  to  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived 
and  labored. 

—Among  the  more  recent  names  of 
German  literature,  none  has  more  endear^ 
ed  itself  to  the  lovers  of  fresh,  poetic  na- 
ture, and  delicate  yet  hearty  ^mpatiiies, 
than  that  of  Aoalbert  Stiftbr.  The 
first  work  which  drew  public  attention 
was  his  Studien,  published  in  four  or  five 
successive  volumes  in  as  many  years.  It 
is  a  collection  of  simple  tales,  full  of  feel- 
ing, full  of  a  charming  naivete  of  senti- 
ment, and  written  in  a  style  than  which 
the  mountain  brooks  do  not  flow  more 
limpidly,  or  unafiectedly.  Two  volumes 
more  have  just  come  into  our  hands,  en- 
titled Bunte  Steine,  eine  Festgeschenk 
(Many  Colored  Stoaes,  a  Gift  Book). 
They  were  written  for  children,  and  con- 
tain many  local  allusions  which  adapt  them 
particularly  for  children  in  Germany,  but 
with  a  little  alteration  they  would  capti- 
vate the  old  as  well  as  young  any  where. 
They  are  transparent  little  narratives  of 
childish  adventures  and  life,  but  told  with 
a  natural  art  which  makes  you  wonder  at 
the  interest  they  excite.  Each  tale  is 
named  after  some  stone,  as  granite,  quartz, 
or  chalk,  and  begins  with  a  reference  to 
some  association  which  connecte  the  story 
with  the  mineral.  A  charming  book  fbr 
American  use  mieht  be  made  out  of  them 
by  a  skilful  tranSator. 

— ^In  the  present  active  controversy  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  may  flnd  their  ac- 
count in  reading  Prof.  Meter's  work 
which  is  entitled  Die  Propaganda,  ihre 
Provinzen  una  ihr  Recht  (The  Pro- 
paganda, its  Provinces  and  its  Laws),  of 
wSch  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
has  just  been  published  at  GOttingen.  It 
is  a  learned  and  very  able  book  by  a 
zealous  Protestant  As  a  storehouse  of 
historical  facts  it  especially  deserves  to  be 
consulted. 

— Eine  Verlorene  Seek  (A  lost  Soul) 
is  a  novel  by  Alina  von  Schlicht- 
KRULL,  the  nom  deplume  of  a  young  lady 
who  muakes  in  it  a  rather  successful  liter- 
ary debut    The  tale  is  too  long  (4  vols.) 
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sod  its  plot  too  complicated,  but  it  mdi- 
ettes  a  great  deal  of  talent 

— Stjitistidans  and  Eoono  mists  will 
find  a  convenient  aid  in  Dr.  Hollk's 
UtbersichtS'Karte  der  Zuchsr  Produc- 
tion der  ganzen  Erde  und  der  Buben- 
zucker  Industrie.  It  consists  of  two  large 
tables  giving  the  facts  and  figures  wSh 
reference  to  the  world's  production  of 
sugar,  and  especially  of  beet  sugar. 

: — Das  Grosse  Drama  der  Geschichte 
rrhe  great  Drama  of  History)  by  Count 
£.  AuEBSPERG  is  an  attempt  to  write  his- 
iory  by  parallels  and  contrasts  between 
OTominent  individuals^ations  and  periods. 
Thus  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Jose;^ 
IL  of  Austria  form  the  theme  of  one  chap- 
ter and  Nero  and  Henri  IV.  of  France  of 
another.  The  author  writes  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  his  work,  but  we 
cannot  admire  the  confusion  of  times, 
characters  and  ideas  which  he  must  leave 
in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  most  expe- 
rienced readers.  However,  we  have  as 
yet  but  one  part  of  Ids  book :  eleven 
other  parts  are  to  follow. 

— Of  Danish  literature  we  have  hardly 
any  specimens  in  the  English  language, 
but  in  German  there  are  many.  One  of 
these,  recently  issued,  deserves  special 
commendation,  and  may  even  bo  named 
among  the  best  productions  of  modem 
|ioveI-writing.  We  refer  to  Bilder  axis 
dem  Leben  (Pictures  from  Life),  translat- 
ed from  the  second  edition  of  the  origuud, 
by  Mabi£  Panum,  and  published  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  a  small  book  containing  several  tales, 
offending  occasionally  by  t(K>  much  senti- 
mentality, but  abounding  in  ^admirable 
pictures  of  character,  and  in  the  art  of 
enchaining  the  reader  to  the  end.  Wo 
advise  any  unemployed  litterateur,  who 
knows  Danish  to  set  about  an  English 
version.  In  Denmark  no  other  recent 
book  is  more  popular. 

— Duncker,  the  Berlin  publisher,  is 
bringing  out  ui  magnificent  style,  the  Fres- 
coes of  Kaulbach  on  the  Staircase  of  the 
New  Museum  in  that  City.  Not  only  the 
leading  pictures,  like  the  Battle  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  will 
be  included  in  it,  but  every  subordinate 
ti^ire,  the  frieze  and  the  various  orna- 
ments. The  plates  are  engraved  on  steel 
and  accompanied  by  letter-press  explana- 
tions in  French,  German,  and  English. 
There  are  to  be  ten  parts  in  all,  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  engravings,  and 
varying  in  price  from  10  to  16  Prussian 
thalers  each.  We  have  seen  the  first 
part  and  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  day. 

—  An  excellent  digest  of  the  modem  in- 
vestigations on  Roman  History  may  be 
found  in  the  Rdmische  Geschichte  of  Dr. 


ScHWXGLER,  whose  first  volume  has  just 
appeared  at  TQbmgen.  Not  only  the  xe- 
suite  of  Niebuhr's  studies,  but  all  that  has 
been  since  accomplished  in  this  obscure  and 
difficult  sphere,  is  here  given  with  judg- 
ment and  clearness,  and  with  all  a  G«Hr- 
man's  erudition. 

— The  Geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals is  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work 
published  at  Vienna  by  Prof.  Schmarda. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the  first 
of  which  treate  of  the  natural  causes, 
such  as  light,  heat,  food  and  climate, 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  animals; 
in  the  second,  of  continental  animals ;  and 
in  the  third,  of  those  produced  or  found  on 
the  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  work  is  writ- 
ten with  equal  lucidity  and  learning,  and 
is  interesting  alike  to  the  professional  and 
lay  reader. 

— Gukder's  Lehre  von  der  Erschei- 
nung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  T\)dien. 
(Doctrine  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  the  dead),  which  has  appeared  at 
Berne,  deserves  the  attention  of  theologians 
and  biblical  students.  It  treats  at  length 
upon  the  dogma  of  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,  showing  that  it  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  fact  of  actual  occur- 
rence ;  then  the  author  narrates  ite  history 
as  held  in  the  church,  and  expounded  by 
commentators  and  critics,  and  finally  he 
examines  the  dogma  itself,  and  gives  his 
own  explanation  of  ite  meaning.  In  this 
connection  he  gives  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  tie  which  unites  the  soul  and 
the  body.  His  opinion  is  that  a  soul  with- 
out a  body  is  impossible ;  by  this,  however, 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  spirit  is  always 
incamate  in  a  material  organization,  but 
that  it  possesses  "an  inner  body;  not 
subject  to  change,  a  form  independent  of 
substenoe."  Accordingly,  as  here  the  soul 
has  an  earthly  body,  so  after  death  it  at- 
tains a  sort  of  transitional  one,  and  after 
the  last  judgment  the  saved  finally  put 
on  the  true  spiritual  body,  and  reign  in 
eternal  bliss. 

— The  tenth  \o\umQ  of  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historicae  has  appeared  with 
contributions  by  Pertz,  Waitz,  Kdpkc 
and  other  scholars  whose  studies  arc 
specially  devoted  to  this  great  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  render  accessible  to 
students  all  authentic  sources  of  German 
history,  such  as  public  documente,  old 
chronicles,  annals  and  so  forth.  The  pre- 
sent volume  relates  to  the  period  of  the 
Frankish  Emperors. 

— In  the  greater  attention  now  paid 
to  Asiatic  matters,  the  Polyglotte  der 
Qrientalischen  Poesie  (Polyglot  of  Ori- 
ental Poetry),  by  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  now 
publishing  serially,  is  a  welcome  book. 
It  is  to  give  us  in  good  German,  speci- 
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mens  of  the  |K)etry  of  erery  race  of  Ori- 
entals, including  not  only  the  ciiltiTated 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Armenians,  Arabitns, 
Sjrians  and  Hebrews,  but  dso  the  Per- 
sians, Javanese,  Kalmucks^  Kurds,  Malays 
and  other  sorts  of  sayages.  The  selection 
is  evidently  made  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment and  as  for  the  translations  wo  may 
well  irely  upon  the  learning  of  the  author. 

MUBia 

Not  only  are  our  singing  birds  flying 
away,  but  their  cage  is  destroyed.  The 
pretty  perch  of  the  opera,  in  Astor  Place, 
where  so  many  pleasant  singers  lit  for  a 
season,  and  cheered  a  winter,  is  falling,  if 
not  quite  fallen.  It  is  all  over  in  jA^tor 
Place.  Severe  libraries  impend  over  that 
tuneful  grove.  Hopes  and  happy  meet- 
ings, sweet  throbs  and  flirtations,  evanes- 
cent as  the  moon  under  which  they  budded 
and  bloomed;  romantic  opera  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  more  romantic  opera  in  the 
boxes,  nor  less  tuneful — they  are  all  over, 
so  far  as  Astor  Place  is  concerned.  O 
Temporal  O  Musical  Euterpe  and 
Polyhymnia  yield  to  Clio  and  the  graver 
muses.  Poor  Terpsichore  never  had  a 
chance  there.  But  she  flies  also.  Erato, 
loved  of  lovers,  has  gone  out  of  the  Eighth- 
street  door,  has  returned  to  heaven,  per- 
haps,— a  new  Astni^a. — by  way  of  Dr. 
Forbes'  spire  I 

Opera  houses  change,  and  we  with  them. 
Have  we  any  venerable  ruins  among  us  ? 
the  romantic  soul  asks  with  a  sigh.  And 
finding  none,  the  said  soul  is  fain  to  seize 
upon  the  best  going^— some  old  brewery 
released  from  b^r,  and  its  site  consecrated 
to  beneficence,  or  some  Astor  Place  opera 
house,  six  years  old,  and  already  crumbling 
before  increased  per  cents,  edcuv  rerum. 
It  is  not  easy  to  behold,  unmoved,  the  fell 
of  pleasant  places.  Even  where  the  asso- 
ciation is  vague,  it  still  consecrates  the 
spot ;  and  it  appears  more  strongly  in  de- 
cline and  decay.  They  are  the  tender 
heats  that  draw  out  the  lines  written  upon 
the  heart,  so  lightly  we  did  not  know 
they  were  there,  until  they  revealed  them- 
selves, indelible.  There  have  been  few 
opera  houses  of  so  brief  a  date  as  ours, 
yet  not  in  many  have  there  been  enjoy- 
ments more  sincere,  or  more  affectionately 
remembered.  It  was  a  very  small  house. 
It  was  necessarily  select;  for  the  real 
lovers  of  Italian  opera  are  not  many,  and 
as  an  imported  luxury,  it  naturally  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  consumers  of  luxuries. 
It  was  a  pretty  house,  with  its  crimson 
couches,  and  its  small  open  boxes,  and  its 
handng  second  tier,  and  the  gold  open- 
WOTK  of  the  gallery.  The  arrangement 
was  not  inconvenient.  The  seats  in  the 
parquette  were  especially  comfortable,  and 


it  was  so  small  and  social  that  every  body 
could  see  his  neither,  as  at  a  bdl,  and 
bveiy  last  new  mode  from  Pai^  every 
bewitching  caprice  of  head-dress,  every 
delicate  hand,  arm.  and  airy  coiffure,  had 
its  fair  chance  or  observation,  admirar 
tion,  and  envy.  There,  too,  was  seen  the 
petty  pageant  of  feshion ;  there  were  be- 
neld  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  mar- 
quisses  and  marchkmesses,  the  many 
counts  and  countesses  of  New-York.  Lake 
mere  men  and  women,  they  smiled  be- 
nignly, and  honored  the  Muses  who  de- 
ployed their  servants  for  their  pleasure. 
Thither  could  the  dreaming  democrat  re- 
pair, and  fortify  his  faith  with  the  con- 
templation of  these  choice  products  of  his 
country:  thither  the  poet,  and  fox^t 
Ophelia,  Perdita,  and  Desdemona. 

But  not  to  press  a  badinage^  (for  was 
it  not  a  play  house  ?)  there  was,  in  truth, 
no  pleasanter  resort  than  the  old  opera 
house.  The  speculation  itself  was  amus- 
ing, indeed,  to  any  one  who  had  the 
sl^htest  experience  of  opera  bouses.  To 
suppose  that,  with  the  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
the  opera  public  of  New- York  would  not 
be  familiar  with  the  quality  of  London  and 
Paris  opera,  and,  being  so  familiar,  to  ima- 
gine that  they  would  be  content  with  any 
thing  lessL  was  charming  to  a  pensive  oIjk 
server.  ^Vnd  further,  to  suppose  that  with- 
out government  aid,  and  at  comparatively 
small  prices,  the  Astor  Place  house  could 
possibly  take  enough  money  to  pay  the 
best  talent,  even  if  it  were  nightly  crowded, 
was  an  additional  evidence  that  the  battle 
is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift,  nor  sensible  investment  always  to 
the  shrewdest.  Hence  resulted,  of  course, 
those  melancholy  efforts  to  pass  gilt  for 
gold.  Hence  the  apotheosis  of  mediocrity 
at  Astor  Place.  Hence  the  long  line  of 
princesses  whose  feet  would  not  fit  the 
slipper  of  success  for  which  Cinderella 
never  came.  Hence  the  vanquishments, 
the  struggles,  the  reductions,  the  changes, 
the  "  unparalleled  splendors,"  the  "  aston- 
ishing successes,"  the  ''regardless  of  ex- 
pense," which  always  flicker  as  dead 
lights  around  the  announcements  of  ex- 
piring enterprises.  Hence  the  final  flat- 
tening out,  the  unstruggling  decay  and 
extinction  of  the  undertaking.  Hence 
proof  the  last,  that  the  secret  of  opera 
support  in  this  country  was  not  discovered 
in  Astor  Place. 

Three  managers  have  reigned  in  Astor 
Place.  Sanquirico  and  Patti  opened  the 
doors  in  the  season  of  1847-8,  and  intro- 
duced an  admiring  public  to  Signora 
Truffi.  The  admiring  public  was  charmed, 
but  the  managers  were  not  compensated, 
so  finally  exeunt  Messrs.  Sanquirico  and 
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Ffttti,  and  Mr.  Fry  reigiied  in  their  stead. 
With  his  name  and  that  of  lus  brother  is 
associated  much  of  our  best  musical  ex- 
perience. History  records  with  delight 
the  munificence  of  this  reign.  Madame 
Laborde,  a  singer  of  fiune  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  hdght  of  her  fame,  was  allured  to 
Astor  Place  by  the  enterprising  manager. 
But  his  sway  was  brief.  His  throne 
crumbled  beneath  him,  and  after  great 
losses,  and  a  most  heroic  endeavor,  exit 
Manager  Fry.  Handsome  Max  Maretzek 
succeeded  Mr.  Fry.  Through  many  a 
trying  change  swept  the  valiant  director, — 
who  had  been  prime  minister  in  Uie  pre- 
ceding reign, — hoping  against  hope,  and 
Wing  his  cravat  with  unerring  precision. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  in  the  early 
days  of  his  power  Tthe  regency  of  this 
gorgeous  George  of  Astor  Place),  he  actu- 
ally gave  the  town  a  new  fashion  of  tie  in 
neckcloths,  and  many  a  levelled  lorgnette 
of  beauty  could  not  get  over  the  conductor 
to  feast  upon  the  primo  tenore.  The  Ma- 
retzek era,  which  was  much  the  longest 
and  most  illustrious  of  all,  is  illuminated 
by  the  names  of  Steffanonc,  Bosio,  Parodi, 
and  Bertucca.  Truffi  also  appeared  at 
intervals,  but  only  to  prove  the  fickleness 
of  the  public  heart,  and  to  sigh,  as  Pico 
and  Borghese  had  sighed  in  remembering 
Palmo's  and  Cham&rs-street,  over  thin 
houses  and  cold  applause.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  golden  age  of 
Astor  Place  was,  as  usual,  in  the  begin- 
nmg;  and  that  Truffi  and  Benedetti  were 
more  heartily  admired  than  any  of  their 
successors.  Benedetti,  a  young  Italian, 
who  knew  little  music,  but  whose  voice 
was  very  tender,  is  the  favorite  figure  of 
memory,  and  he  is  remembered  with  the 
more  generosity,  because  an  insidious  cli- 
mate, or  some  other  fell  "  enemy  of  all 
his  mces,"  robbed  him  of  his  voice  and 
us  of  our  pleasure.  He  made  an  effort  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  Clio  erases  the 
record  with  a  tear. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  in  detaQ 
the  flickering  fortunes  of  the  Astor  Place 
house.  That,  in  connection  with  copious 
reminiscences  of  the  musical  history  of 
New-Tork,  will  be  done  soon  and  at 
length,  in  these  pages.  But  we  cannot 
forget  to  mention  Salvi,  the  agreeable  tenor, 
always  much  overrate ;  Bettini ;  Marini, 
the  bauo  profondo;  Beneventano.  the 
burly  baritone,  always  ready,  willing, 
and  happy — always  enjoying  the  occa- 
sion of  which  he  was  an  ornament  more 
than  any  one  else ;  and  Signora  Patti's 
n  Segreto,  Can  the  impartial  muse 
omit  Biscacdanti^s  clock-work  stockings  in 
La  Sofmambula,  or  little  Forti's  bocytees, 
in  every  thing?  or  the  first  nieht  of 
Paiodi's  NormOf — Parodi  who  haa  been 
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singing  only  second  parts  in  London,  a 
fact  Imown  to  most  of  the  habUuh  yet 
who  was  expected  to  develop  into  q  re- 
splendent prima  donna  by  tht  nui^*  of 
Astor  Place  ?  How  sad  was  thai  fau'ire  I 
How  the  singer  dwindled  and  dwindled  in 
estimation!  How  good  her  L/ucrezia 
was !  How  very  bad  every  thing  else ! 
How  she  starred,  one  melancholy  summer, 
through  the  interior  towns ;  and  slipped 
back  to  Europe  no  one  kno?rs  precisely 
when  nor  how !  To  our  own  fancy  Stef- 
fanonc was  much  the  best  singer  ever 
heard  in  that  house.  Indolent,  luxurious 
Bacchic  Stcfianone,  with  the  airy  veil 
over  her  voice,  which,  like  delicate  dra- 
pery around  a  statue,  made  it  only  the 
lovelier !  Her  Alice  in  Robert  le  Viable 
was  the  best  thing  we  ever  saw  upon  our 
operatic  stage.  It  was  so  full,  so  simple, 
yet  80  appreciative  and  rich.  How  sad  it 
was,  when  she  lay  clinging  to  the  cross 
and  defying  Mumbo-Jumbo  Marini  who 
^disfigured  or  presented"  Bertram^  to 
think  that  she  was  presently  gohig  to 
glide  away   into  the   mysterious  wood 

and swig  beer  belund  the  scenes  I 

O  Tempara!  O  Steffanone!  What 
stories  the  profane  told  of  her.  They 
even  hinted  a — n—ffl  Then  there  was 
Bosio,  frail  and  flower-Uke.  She  was  the 
"lady."  She  did  every  thing  with  an 
elegant  naivete  that  was  admirable  when 
not  out  of  place,  which  it  was  in  Zerlina, 
one  of  her  prettiest  parts.  It  was  a  grace- 
ful, and  gay,  and  charming  thing  to  hear 
Bosio  and  to  see  her;  and  we  young 
America  loved  the  very  front  seats  of  the 
parquette  that  we  might  worship  our 
divinity  at  ease,  and  show  to  our  other 
and  more  domestic  divinities  in  the  boxes 
and  balconies  that  we  had  all  kinds  of 
acquaintances  and  were  surcharged  with 
marvellous  experiences.  It  was  the  war 
of  the  world.  We  could  not  help  it.  If 
Bosio  glanced  our  way,  why,  perhi^ 
she  remembered  that  bouquet,  that  bonbon- 
niere.  Que  sfais-iel  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  la  bonne  joHune  7 

And  so  the  little  world  of  Astor  Place 
rolled  on :  in  the  boxes  flirtation,  on  the 
stage  indifferent  singing  and  tremendous 
feuds,  in  the  treasury  a  doleful  raven  sit- 
ting over  the  door,  and  the  funds  ^'  flit- 
ting, flitting,  evermore."  The  lively  au- 
dience luxurious  upon  crimson  velvet,  lost 
their  hearts;  the  actors  their  tempers, 
and  the  managers  their  money.  "  Opera 
night "  took  its  place  in  the  calendar  of 
Fashion.  Balls  were  stayed  and  post- 
poned. Rendezvous  were  given  in  the 
immemorial  theatre  of  rendezvous — the 
opera-box.  Reminisoences  of  foreign  life 
glittered  through  the  evening's  talk.  No 
wight  fresh  from  San  Carlo,  or  La  ScaU, 
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or  the  Grand  Opera^  or  ber  Maiesty'a. 
dared  to  breathe  dissent  He  was  ^piiffea 
np,"  "  conceited,"  "  silly : "  it  was  "  a  pi^ 
he  is  spoiled,"  if  he  failed  to  smren- 
der  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Astor  Place 
hour,  to  those  stockings,  to  that  bodice^ 
to  the  bootees. — while  the  figure  of  Grisi 
stood  imperial  in  his  memory,  and  Tam- 
burini,  Mario,  Lablache,  ana  Ronooni, 
surrounded  her. 

They  were  right,  those  fair  tyrants  of 
the  hour,  and  true  wisdom  was  submission. 
It  could  not  last  Irresistible  steam  was 
instructing  us,  every  wedc  and  when 
Jenny  Lind  came,  the  rainbow  bubble 
exploded.  When  we  had  once  fandliarly 
heard  a  great  singer  in  her  prime,  it  was 
all  over  with  the  lesser  birds.  Astor 
Place  drooped  in  the  two  last  seasons. 
The  splendor  of  the  Lind  career  had  da^ 
zled  and  withered  it  One  eyening  of 
Jenny  at  Tripler  Hall  and  the  next  of 
Parodi  at  the  opera  house !  Human  na- 
ture is  elastic.  But  there  is  a  point! 
John,  said  the  epicure  to  his  servant,  if 
you  can't  get  cake,  get  smelts!  Alas! 
why  are  we  not  all  of  the  epicurean 
mind  ?  why  could  we  not  turn  from  our 
cake  to  our  smelts  ?  from  the  Hesperidian 
firuit  to  our  bitter-sweetings?  It  was 
not  the  least  success  of  that  great  artist's 
visit  to  this  country,  that  she  corrected 
our  standard.  Alboni  has  just  left  us; 
not,  we  fear,  in  a  mood  more  friendly  than 
that  of  Dickens  when  he  went  home. 
This  could  not  have  been  six  years  ago. 
Fancy  the  audience  that  hung  charmed 
upon  Truffi  (who  was,  we  allow,  a 
charming  singer),  suffering  such  an  opera 
as  Alboni  recently  gave  us,  to  pass  un- 
supported by  enthusiasm,  as  that  opera 
undoubtedly  did  pass !  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble. And  yet  much  of  the  reason  may 
b^  found,  we  are  convinced,  in  the  wider 
experience  we  now  have,  an  experience 
which  unbraces  Jenny  Lind  and  her  bril- 
liant career. 

Our  musical  history  records  no  event  so 
memorable,  and,  memorable  for  this,  that 
it  settles  our  operatic  future.  We  shall 
not  submit  to  any  thing  but  the  best: 
and,  more  than  that,  we  shall  claim  to 
have  our  stamp  of  fame  pass  current. 
Why  should  not  New-York  make  musical 
fiones  as  well  as  London  and  Paris?  In 
tiie  nature  of  things  it  must  do  so,  because 
we  shall,  every  year^  be  more  ready  and 
nillmg  to  pay  the  highest  possible  sums 
that  angers  may  demand.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  is  genuine  in  art  seems 
to  us  not  at  all  wanting  in  this  metropolis. 
There  is  much  less  knowled^  of  the  am- 
wmtionaiy  and  of  the  scientific.  But  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  exoeUence  is  recognised 


here,  and  is  labelled  at  its  value.  Con- 
sider Sontag's  career,  for  instance.  How 
ipst  is  the  verdict  of  our  public  upon  her ! 
She  is  recognized  as  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished countess,  and  a  very  carefiiL 
conscientious,  and  elaborately  cultivatea 
sin^,  but  without  that  power  of  genius 
which  alone  secures  the  highest  success. 
So,  too,  with  Alboni,  whose  voice,  alone, 
however  beautiful,  could  not  lead  the 
cities  captive  after  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
In  fact  the  intelligent  American  opinion 
of  these  two  singers  is  quite  as  just  and 
discriminating  as  that  of  any  foreign 
country.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  although  Alboni  was  so  unwise  as  to 
trust  herseU'  to  inadequate  support,  she 
individually  sang  as  well  and  acted  vei^ 
much  better,  than  she  has  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  do  in  Europe.  The  truth  is, 
that  accustomed  as  we  are  to  actuality, 
our  ni^it  of  mind  is  more  adapted  to  scj^ 
arate  what  is  genuinely,  trom  what  is 
factitiously,  exceUent  in  art  We  are  not 
seduced  by  terms  and  traditions.  We  are 
truer  thui  foreigners  to  the  instinct  of 
art  which  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 
Die  without  soul,  and  that  a  bright  ma- 
chine, however  cunningly  devised  and 
moved,  is  not  the  equal  of  a  living  fbrm, 
however  rude.  A  Frenchman,  for  instance, 
would  critically  lean  toward  the  Magda- 
len en  grande  tentte,  rather  than  to  the 
Madonna  sans  chic,  Paris  is  the  cap- 
ital of  show,  the  emporium  of  expression 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  language  of  the  di- 

{)lomat  down  to  the  shoe  of  a  grisette.  It 
oves  the  appearance,  but  the  essence  may 
go  hang.  And  this  principle  pervades 
the  French  mind  in  every  departaient,  to 
that  degree,  that  an  artistic  success  in 
Paris,  of  whatever  kind^  is  no  evidence 
that  there  is  any  genius  m  the  matter. 

But  we  intended  a  chapter  of  regretfhl 
reminiscence,  not  of  philosophy — and  have 
wandered  far  from  the  doors  of  our  tem- 
ple. Yet  very  lately  we  passed  them,  and 
stopping  to  consider  a  bill  posted  upon 
the  wall,  found,  not  the  announcement  of 
"another  brilliant  triumph,"  but  of  an 
auction.  The  red  flag  of  dispersion  hung, 
it  did  not  wave,  from  a  window.  Its  scant, 
mean  proportions,  and  its  drooping  state, 
are  too  true  a  symbol  of  the  Fate  that 
had  entered  and  occupied  the  house.  The 
manager  Marctzek  had  abdicated,  and 
flown  to  tie  his  cravat  in  a  sunnier  clime. 
His  kingdom  was  left  desolate.  No  heir 
succeeded,  but  the  auctioneer  stepped  in, 
and  sat  upon  his  throne,  as  the  Goths  sat 
down  in  the  Forum.  There  were  a  few 
miserable  "effects"  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  bewildered  daylight  that  haunted  the 
building;  some  chairs,  sofas, -and  cushk>na. 
lamns,  rulings,  the  very  debris  of  departea 
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hiziuT.  The  ciurUm  was  half  drawn  up, 
»  fl](^t  of  temporary  steps  was  oon- 
stnicted  from  the  parquette  to  the  stage. 
A  few  solemn  spectres  sat  where  kii^ 
and  queens,  and  the  mighty  of  the  earth 
had  trod  their  little  hour. — ^the  spectres 
seemed  not  to  remember  tneir  grandeurs. 
"Four,"  said  one — "Five,"  said  another, 
and  seats,  whose  memories,  could  they  be 
written,  publishers  would  swarm  to  secure, 
were  knocked  off  (meet  fate  for  opera- 
seats  !)  for  a  song. 

We  saw  a  huge  mass  of  rough  boards 
and  pierced  canvas  leaning  agamst  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  We 
approached  and  read  ("for  thou  canst 
read ")— Patozzo  Borgia!  leaning  up 
against  the  wall  for  very  shame  and 
sorrow ;  povero  Palazzo  aorgia  !  We 
passed  arterward  and  saw  other  sights. 
How  often  have  you,  intelligent  reader, 
who  are  a  close  student  and  sly  observer 
of  manners,  stood  in  the  not  spacious 
passage,  ana  watched  the  clouds  of  beauty 
as  they  floated  down  the  stairs  in  soft 
flplendors  of  opera-cloaks,  and  sighed,  as 
thev  faded  into  night,  through  the  door. 

xet  there  were  carriages  there,  an 
eager  press  of  wheels,  a  throng  of  admir- 
ing non-opera-goers,  who  marked  the  un- 
imaginable flounces  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  nobility.  "  Happy  carriages ! "  you 
cried  to  yourself;  "could  I  be  but  one  of 
your  cushions ! " 

In  the  place  of  those  flashing  equipages, 
those  omnivorous  omnibuses  (or  omnt&t, 
as  the  intelligent  critic  chooses),  we  saw 
a  single  wagon  of  the  kind  cidled,  "  shadL- 
ly,"  and  a  horse  whose  fortunes  had 
manifestly  long  since  shared  those  of  the 
opera  house,  and  were  utterly  decayed. 
This  melancholy  pageant  bore  away  a 
little  miscellaneous  lumber,  not  comely  to 
view.  And  so  in  a  "  shackly  "  wagon,  by 
a  lean  and  spavined  horse,  was  drawn 
away  the  last  rehc  of  that  long  festival  of 
pleasure  which  reigned  at  Astor  Place. 
For,  however  fine  and  spacious  the  new 
opera-house  may  be,  whatever  triumphs 
may  grace  its  stage  and  whatever  beauty 
its  boxes,  the  little  building  now  gone  is 
the  seat  of  a  hundred  soft  and  sweet  asso- 
ciations^ which,  every  year  growing  by  dis- 
tance fairer,  can  never  be  supplanted  by  a 
later  experience.  To  Astor  Place  many 
a  belle,  still  beautiful,  will  recur,  when 
she  is  beautiful  no  longer,  and  reodl  the 
whispered  nothings  that  are  immortal  in 
a  memory,  whence  so  man^  more  recent 
and  more  real,  speeches  will  have  fadea 
for  ever.  The  little  groups  of  grace  and 
loveliness  that  overflowed  those  little 
boxes  with  sunny  merriment,  and  divided 
wiUi  the  triumphant  singer  on  the  stage, 
the  delight  of  many  who  could  only  k^k 


fh>m  beyond,  like  peasants  upon  a  royal 
festiyal,  are  scattered  from  that  place  for 
ever,  now,  like  the  rose-leaves  of  the  last 
summer  in  the  garden.  The  last  note  is 
sung,  the  last  light  extinguished,  the  cur- 
tain is  dropped,  and  the  house  dropping.  No 
more  Edtgaraos  are  to  die  swan-d^hs, 
tunefully ;  no  more  Narmas  to  wave  their 
silver  sickles  and  reap  wide  harvests  of  ap- 
plause ;  no  more  five  act  operas  of  Mey- 
erbeer are  to  enchant  us, — Meyerbeer, 
who  was  the  favorite  of  those  radiant 
boxes,  because  of  the  very  five  acts  thai 
gave  four  oases  of  conversation  in  the 
long  tract  of  muidc  The  belles  of  Astcxr 
Pli^  will  rise  in  other  forms  in  the  new 
house.  Thank  Heaven !  the  belle  never 
dies,  and  there  is  always  a  boxful  of 
grace  and  beauty.  But  how  much  con- 
versation of  the  new  house  will  be  remi- 
niscence of  the  old.  How  many  lustrous 
eyes  will  behold  in  the  new  sphere,  the 
entrance  of  quiet  family  men,  who  no 
longer  "  circulate  "  between  the  acts,  and 
who  are  remembered  as  the  Adonises,  the 
Chevalier  Bayards,  the  Sir  Philip  Sidneys 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  of  Astor  Place. 
Those  lustrous  eyes  will  moisten  as  they 
remember.  Who  would  not  have  been  a 
nobleman  in  Astor  Place,  to  have  shaded 
with  sweet  mist  those  eyes !  Yet,  tender 
eyes !  Bayuxi  and  Sir  Philip  also,  do  not 
recall  in  their  days  that  apparition  of  a 
quiet  family  man  at  your  mde,  nor  that 
plain  gold  ring  upon  the  third  finger! 
Opera  houses  mutantur  et  nos  in  iUis  ! 
The  impatient  reader  naturally  chafes 
at  our  sentimental  reveries.  Is  it  then  so 
strange  that  they  date  from  a  theatre? 
No,  no !  let  us  have  our  epilogue  in  our 
own  way.  In  the  twilight  the  half-open 
windows  ^ping  upon  Eighth-street  are 
ghastly.  It  is  easy  to  see  more  in  the  old 
shell  than  rafters  and  plaster,  and  to  heftr 
even  sadder  music  in  its  desolation  than 
the  dying  bravura  of  an  opera.  Efinito^ 
Don  Pasquale.    Exeunt  omnes  ! 

**  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  an  the  men  and  women  merely  plajera." 

FINE  ARTS. 

All  fine  art  productions,  just  now,  tend 
towards  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Reservoir 
Square;  but  one  great  work,  that  should 
have  been  sent  there,  has  been  arrested  on 
its  passage  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and, 
by  the  gracious  permission  of  our  Com- 
mon Council,  has  been  stared  at  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall  the  past  month,  by  small 
knots  of  idlers,  who  have  been  rather  puz- 
zled to  know  what  to  make  of  it  But 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Browne  will  not  gain 
much  popular  reputation  by  his  colossal 
statue  of  be  Witt  Clinton.  A  taste  fbr 
olive-colored  statuary  must  be  acquired, 
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like  the  taste  for  olives,  and  our  popula- 
taon  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
Bight  of  bronze  images  ten  feet  high, 
placed  on  tali  pedestals  in  our  public  high- 
ways. They  naturally  ask,  as  they  sti^ 
what  it  all  means.  Tlie  statue  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  executed  by  Mr.  Browne,  for 
an  association  of  gentlemen,  at  a  cost,  as 
we  have  understood,  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  of  the  illustrious  statesman  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  So  that  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  public  monument, 
in  honor  of  a  great  man.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  has  neither  striking  merits,  nor 
glaring  defects;  but  it  \m  been  very 
sharply  criticized,  and  the  unhappy  artist 
has  been  blamed  for  not  making  it  more  in 
conformity  with  his  critics'  stondard  of 
excellence. 

But,  considering  the  difficulties  which 
the  artist  had  to  contend  with,  the  want 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  he  worked,  and  the  immoderate 
expectations  of  the  inexperienced,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment 
by  a  great  work,  we  think  he  has  be^i 
succe^fiil.  He  had  good  portraits  and 
good  busts  to  aid  him  in  giving  the  like- 
ness of  a  man  whose  features  are  almost 
as  fiuniliar  to  our  public  as  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  modem  doak  gave  him 
opportunities  for  draping  the  figure,  which 
he  has  tolerably  well  improved.  But  the 
great  difficulty  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
which  no  skiU,  invention,  or  genius  could 
overcome,  was  in  the  thing  itself.  A  co- 
lossal statue  is  a  monstrosity,  which  no 
artist  of  true  instincts  would  ever  attempt 
to  model,  except  as  a  subordinate  decora- 
tion to  a  greater  structure.  Placing  a 
statue  ten  feet  high  on  a  pedestal  of  eight, 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  equal  in  absurdity 
to  placing  a  statue  on  a  column  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  like  that  of 
Washington  in  Baltimore,  or  that  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Place  Venddme,  or  of  Nel- 
son in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Greeks, 
whose  instincts  in  art  are  still  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  were  never  guilty  of  such 
absurdities.  The  highest  honor  they 
could  bestow  upon  a  hero  was  to  give  him 
a  life-size  statue.  And  what  could  tran- 
scend that?  Or  what  could  be  so  grate- 
ful to  a  people  as  a  faithful  representation 
of  their  benefactor.  There  is  no  man  for 
whose  memory  the  people  of  New- York 
cherish  more  grateful  feelings  than  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  a  statue  which  should 
present  him  as  he  walked  among  us,  when 
he  was  devoting  his  mighty  talents  io  the 
public  good,  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  those  who  are  reaping  the  rich  harvest 
of  his  beneficent  genius.  But  it  is  impoa- 
sibltt  for  the  popidar  heart  to  throb  gnte- 


fhUy  at  the  sight  of  a  bronse  figure  ten 
feet  high,  placed  above  their  head^  so 
that  they  can  only  see  the  foreshortening 
of  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  they  look  in> 
at  it,  unless  they  stand  so  fiur  off  that  his 
features  lose  their  fiuniliar  distinctness  in 
the  distance. 

But  our  soil  is  not  fikvorable  to  the 
growth  of  statuary  and  monuments.  We 
have  other  and  better  methods  of  honoring 
our  great  men,  than  by  erectmg  bronxe 
statues,  or  marble  monuments  to  their 
memory.  We  name  towns,  cities,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  collies  and  ships  alter  them ; 
we  embaliji  their  memories  m  poems  and 
orations,  and  make  honorable  mention  of 
them  in  histories.  So  there  is  no  need  of 
setting  up  effigies  of  them  in  our  high- 
ways, or  of  inscribing  their  great  deeds  on 
obdisks  or  columns.  The  repeated  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  erect  monu- 
ments to  Washington,  and  others  of  our 
public  benefactors,  and  which  have  all 
ended  in  nothing,  show  that  the  popular 
instincts  revolt  at  such  devices.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  an  associaUon  was 
formed  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  and  every  means  devised  to 
interest  the  people  in  the  undertaking; 
but  still  the  monument  remains  unbuilt 
Some  eight  years  ago  an  association  was 
formed,  comprising  some  of  our  wealthiest 
men,  with  William  B.  Astor  at  their 
head,  whose  object  was  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Henry  Clay.  But  Mr.  Clay's 
sole  monument  is  me  memory  of  his 
public  services.  Our  great  city  is  fiill  of 
the  evidences  of  public  spirit,  of  prosperity 
and  wealth,  but  it  contains  not  a  single 
statue  or  monument  of  any  kind,  erected 
by  the  people  in  honor  of  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

There  arc  a  few  marble  busts  in  the 
City  Hall,  of  eminent  practitioners  of  our 
bar,  which  are  only  seen  by  those  whose 
business,  or  misfortunes,  call  them  to 
Uie  court  rooms  of  that  building ;  there 
is  the  remnant  of  a  headless  marble  statue 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  standing  on  the  comer 
of  Franklin-street  and  West  Broadway,  the 
only  remnant  left  in  the  city,  by  the  way, 
of  ante-rcvolutionary  times ;  and  these  are 
all  we  have  to  exhibit  or  boast  of  in  the 
shape  of  monumental  statuary.  There 
was  once  a  marble  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  which  stood  in  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Exchange.  But  that  was  destroyed 
in  the  "great  fire."  There  is  to  be,  we 
believe,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, placed  in  Union  Square^  which  would 
have  been  the  joint  pnxluction  of  Green- 
ough  and  H.  K.  Browne,  if  the  former 
artist  had  lived.  Our  wealth  in  marbles 
and  bronzes  is  soon-told.    There  was  to 
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be  a  statue  of  Cooper  the  novelist — at  least 
there  was  an  association  formed  for  that 
ol^ect  but  we  have  not  reoentlj  heard 
aaj  tiung  of  it,  and  we  imagine  it  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  New- York  monuments. 
To  lie  in  cold  abstraction,  and  be  for^tten, 
the  most  effectual  method  of  putting  an 
eod  to  monumental  enterprises  appears  to 
be  to  intrust  them  to  an  association  of 
wealthy  gentlemen.  It  is  only  three 
yetrs  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  killed, 
and  already  we  have  read  accounts  in 
English  periodicals  of  the  inauguration  of 
at  least  a  dozen  statues  and  monuments 
to  his  memory,  in  different  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  only  a  week  or  two  since 
that  the  l^slature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
fused, by  a  considerable  majority^  to  vote 
an  appropriation  for  a  monument  m  honor 
of  Daniel  Webster.  No  American  hero 
eonld  say  with  Nelson,  *' Westminster 
Abbey  or  a  peerage,"  for  those  are  not  the 
kind  of  rewards  which  we  pay  off  our 
obligations  to  public  men  with.  They 
must  be  content  to  have  a  town  called 
after  them. 

— The  Fine  Arts  in  the  Crystal 
Palace. — Not  the  least  interesting,  or 
valuable,  of  the  works  contributed  to  our 
New- York  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations,  which,  by  way  of  shortness, 
is  called  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  the 


works  of  Genius  which  oome  under  the 
head  of  Fine  Arts.  Among  the  sculptures 
and  statuary  which  have  been  received, 
are  the  original  Ganymede  of  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  casts  from  that  great  artist's 
celebrated  colossal  group  of  Christ  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  which  were  modelled 
for  the  Church  in  Copenhagen ;  the  famous 
bronze  Amazon,  by  Kiss ;  Monti's  Veiled 
Statue^  which  excited  so  much  attention 
in  the  London  Exhibition;  the  Baron 
Marochetti's  Washington ;  about  one  hun- 
dred groups  and  statues  from  Tuscany 
and  Sardinia.  Among  the  works  of  our 
own  sculptors  are  the  Eve,  the  Fisher 
Boy,  the  Proserpine  and  the  Greek  Slave, 
by  Powers,  the  largest  number  of  his 
works  that  have  been  exhibited  together. 
Among  the  pictures,  are  some  of  great 
historic  inter^  including,  we  understand, 
Winterhalter's  picture  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert,  the  infant  Prince  Arthur, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  has 
been  sent  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  school 
of  Dusseldorff  sends  a  large  number  of 
paintings,  nearly  seventy,  among  which 
IS  a  very  large  canvas,  by  Hassendever, 
called  the  Working-Men's  Petition,  in 
which  the  figures  are  all  of  life  size.  The 
same  artist,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
school,  also  sends  another  painting,  called 
The  Watchman. 


LETTER  FROM  V.  LE  RAT  DE  CHAUMONT. 


[The  following  letter  from  M.  V.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
last  number.  We  publish  it  cheerfully,  aa  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  writer's 
fSather,  respecting  whom  we  have  abundant  similar  testimony  from  other  sources,  all 
tending  to  show  the  high  character  of  that  gentleman  for  integrity,  intelligence^  and 
large-minded  philanthropy,  ^e  allusion  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  his  com- 
munication on  the  "Bourbon  Problem,'*  was,  as  he  informs  us,  founded  on  informatioB 
which  he  now  presumes  to  be  erroneous,  especially  in  respect  to  the  principal  point  ol^ 
jeeted  to  by  his  son,  and  he  is  therefore  anxious  that  the  correction  should  be  properly 
made.  The  reference  to  M  Le  Ray  (whose  life,  of  itself,  is  of  historic  interest),  was 
merely  an  hypothesis^  having  no  necessary  bearing  on  the  main  theory  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
letter,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  state  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  aa  faot» 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  ftuther  information  on  the  very  curious  question  at  issue. 

Kr.  EUmson  also  informs  us  that  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  he  has 
published  remains  unchanged  ;  that  it  is  much  strengthened  by  the  additional  evidence 
obtained  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere^  which,  with  further  investigations  in  regard  to 
certain  affidavits,  Ac,  he  proposes  shortly  to  publish  in  a  collected  form ;  and  he  pre- 
sumes that  his  ailence  in  regard  to  certain  uncourteoua  and  unjust  newspaper  paragraphia 
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will  not  be  misinterpreted  by  any  fair-minded  and  intelligent  person  -frbo  has  taken  an 
interest  in  this  very  enrions  problem. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should,  in  this  connection,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  long  com- 
munication from  Montreal,  taking  a  yiew  of  the  matter  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  giving  affidavits  from  the  reputed  mother  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  two  old 
Indians  at  Caughnawaga,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  not  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.  The  first  of  these  affidavits  has 
already  ."been  published  in  the  papers ;  its  value  will  be  better  tested  when  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  shall  be  made  known.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object  of  the  investi- 
gators on  either  side  is  simply  to  show  the  truth  in  regard  to  a  theory  which  has  excited 
such  an  unusual  and  unexpected  amount  of  public  curiosity. — ^Edrob.] 

Paxib,  April  lit,  18ML 

SIR^ — ^I  find  in  your  number  for  February,  in  an  article  entitled,  *'Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us  f  **  several  assertions  respecting  my  &ther,  almost  all  of  which  are  incorrect^  and 
one  calumnious.  It  is  on  account  of  this  last  only  that  I  trouble  you  with  the  present 
communication,  for  the  others,  in  themselves,  would  not  be  worth  noticing.  Besides^  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  several  of  those  facts  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  only  by  their 
very  incorrectness.    I  may  resume,  and  answer  them  as  follows : — 

L  My  father  went  to  America  in  VIH,  5,  or  6,  C96  is  the  year  of  Louis  XYII.'s  death.) 

Antwer.  He  first  went  to  America  in  1785,  and  was  in  France  from  1790  to  1802. 

IL  He  settled  at  Bosae^  St  Lawrence  Co.,  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  "  where  Mr. Wil- 
liams was  reared.") 

Ana,  He  never  settled,  lived,  or  resided  in  any  place  in  St  Lawrence  County. 

IIL  He  returned  to  France  in  1882,  "at  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe." 

Ant.  He  finally  returned  to  France  in  '32;  but  that  was  two  years  after  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

lY.  He  "  hod  much  to  do  with  the  Indians." 

Ans,  He  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  thd  Indians. 

y.  He  "mixed  himself  up  a  great  deal  with  politics." 

Ana.  He  never  mixed  in  politics.  The  most  respectable  men  of  the  times  in  New-York 
knew  it,  and  all  Jefferson  County  can  testify  to  it    ffe  never  voted. 

VL  He  was  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Indians  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Ana,  This  is  the  calumny  to  which  I  alluded  above,  and  which  is  already  answered, 
since  he  had  no  dealinga  of  any  kind  with  the  Indisns.  But,  to  be  more  explicit^  and 
although  I  ought  to  spurn  such  an  accusation,  I  say  he  never  plotted  against  the  U.  S.,  as 
I  hope  to  prove  hereafter,  so  far  as  a  negative  can  be  proved ;  and  moreover,  I  will  not^ 
of  course,  (uaert  that  he  never  was  accuaed  of  it,  since  a  clergyman  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  affirm  it^  but  I  say  that  /  am  perfectly  aatiafied  he  never  toaa,  Tlie  strange  mis- 
takes which  the  writer  to  whom  I  answer  makes,  not  only  with  regard  to  my  father,  but 
to  public  events,  explains  how  he  should  have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error. 

YIL  He  knew,  according  to  6enet*s  testimony,  of  the  Dauphin  being  in  Western  New- 
York. 

Ana.  The  same  courtesy  leads  me  not  to  contradict  the  statements  of  Mr.  Genet  (who 
is  here  called  French  minister  in  1818),  but  I  will  say  this : — Ist  My  father  had  too  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  had  too  much  judgment  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Louis  XVll.  2d.  If  he  had  had  even  the  slightest  idea  of  there  being  a  plauaible 
pretender  in  America,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me,  his  most  intimate  confidant  since 
1807,  when  we  went  together  to  the  U.  S. — to  me  who  was  associated  with  all  his  labors^ 
all  his  pains,  all  his  joys,  even  when  toe  were  aeparated^  for  then  we  corresponded  daily,  by 
means  of  a  diary. 

YIIL  He  was,  from  every  thing  which  the  writer  can  ascertain  of  him,  the  very  man 
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to  be  mixed  np  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  erery  probability  that,  on  his  return 
to  France,  he  eomroiinicated  with  Loab  Philippe. 

Afu.  He  never  had  any  communication  with  Louis  Philippe,  direct  or  indirect,  verbal 
or  written.  He  never  went  to  the  Tuileries  while  Louia  Philippe  was  there.  As  to  ithalt 
man  my  father  tooj;  the  sequel  will  show. 

IX.  In  1817,  Real  and  Regnault  de  St  Jean  d*Angely  were  in  America  together,  and 
in  conference  with  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  that  their  visit  to  this  country  had  some  reference  to  the  Dauphin. 

Afu.  The  visit  of  these  persons  to  America  was  an  exile^  as  every  body  knows.  My 
lather  and  Regnault  exchanged,  in  New-Tork,  two  or  three  visits  of  politeness.  Count 
Real  bought  lands  of  my  father,  settled  in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  had  frequent  and 
very  interesting  intercourse  with  him ;  but  I  never  heard  the  slightest  mention  of  Louis 
Xyn.  made  by  him,  and  I  can  say  of  him  what  I  said  above  of  my  father,  respecting  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  that  unfortunate  Prince. 

X  He  (during  his  residence  in  8t.  Lawrence  Co,)  spoke  to  Mr.  Williams  about  M 
Ferrier,  who  had  married  an  Indian  woman,  and  said  that  they  both  believed  the  Dauphin 
to  be  living  in  America. 

Ans,  My  father  spoke  to  me  of  M  Ferrier,  on  account  of  his  having  married  a  squaw, 
and  of  his  living  with  her  on  Oneida  Lake,  which  lay  near  our  road  to  New- York.  Thia 
ia  the  first  hint  I  have  that  the  poor  gentleman  had  such  a  weighty  secret  upon  his  mind 
and  important  trust  confided  to  him. 

I  will  add  one  word  to  the  writer  of  the  article.  If  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  and  had 
taken  the  pains,  of  inquiring  of  almost  any  of  the  sons  of  the  most  respectable  people  in 
Philadelphia  and  New- York  (and  other  parts),  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  (for  the 
fathers  are  almost  all  gone),  he  would  have  spoken  differently  of  my  father.  And  if  he 
had  known  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Benj.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Robert  Morris^ 
Alex.  Hamilton,  John  Q.  Adams,  Gouv.  Morris,  James  Kent,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Hyde  de 
Keuyille,  General  Scott,  General  Brown,  &c,  he  would  have  paused  before  saying  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  traitor.  There  is  one  man  whose  testimony,  among  all  others,  will,  I 
presume,  be  most  valuable  to  the  reverend  writer,  and  who  may  tell  him  something  about 
my  father,  and  that  is  the  man  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  see  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  New-York. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  I  may  have  some  claim  upon  your  justice  to  insert  my  letter.  What 
follows  is  not  BO  necessary  to  my  answers ;  but  it  confirms  it  in  its  main  point,  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  merit  pf  being  interesting  to  your  readers.  Few  of  them  know  that  my 
grandfather  was  the  earliest  friend  of  America  in  France^  and  those  to  whom  we  have 
mentioned  it  have  shown  such  kind  feelings  on  the  subject^  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  will  be  acceptable : — 

My  grandfather  had  occupied  important  ofiices  in  France,  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  personal  relations  with  the  king  and  his  brother.  He 
waa  possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  His  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  being 
about  forming  a  ministry,  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  Minister  of  Finances.  But 
his  attention  and  sympathies  were  then  turned  toward  America.  He  resolved  to  live  a 
private  individual,  in  order  to  assist  the  American  Commissioners,  who  could  not  yet  be 
officially  received,  and  be  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  government  He  had 
an  hotel  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  at  the  end  of  a  park,  and  at  the  other  end  a  house,  which 
he  lent  to  the  Commissioners.  There  were  written  Dr.  Franklin*s  letters,  dated  Passy. 
This  eminent  man  became  intimate  in  the  family,  and  gave  the  first  lessons  of  English  to 
my  father.  My  grandfather,  not  content  with  the  part  he  was  acting,  sent  large  supplies 
to  America ;  at  one  time  a  shipload  of  powder  to  Boston,  directing  his  agent,  Mr.  Holker, 
the  French  Consul-General,  to  claim  no  payment  unless  the  Americans  were  successful; 
at  another  time  clothing  Lafayette's  army,  Ac.  &c.  He  continued  to  be  an  intermediary 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  American  Commissioners  in  all  difficult  ooca- 
uons,  and  even  when  others  offered,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act  personally,  he 
devoted  to  the  American  cause  his  fortune  and  his  name.    It  is  thus  that  he  directed, 
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alone,  the  armament  and  operations  of  fire  Teasels  of  war,  which,  nnder  Paul  Jones,  were 
destined  to  important  operations  against  the  English ;  which  adrerse  winds  alone  pre- 
vented from  being  successful  France  famished  the  funds,  America  the  men  and  the  flag. 
A  person  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  both  goTemments  was  necessary,  to  whom 
unlimited  powers  could  be  given.  My  grandfiEither  was  chosen,  and  acquitted  himself  of 
that  Tery  delicate  trust  with  his  usual  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  govem- 
ments.  Captain  Jones,  alone,  made  some  complaint^  at  one  time,  which  he  afterwards 
recalled. 

The  accounts  of  the  large  advances  thus  made  could  not  be  settled  by  Mr.  Holker, 
because  of  the  different  currencies  of  the  Provinces,  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  Ae, ; 
and,  in  1786,  my  father,  then  26  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  arrange  affairs.  He  was  him- 
self detained  by  those  difficulties  tUl  1790,  when  he  returned  to  fVance.  During  that 
time,  Count  de  La  Forest,  Consul-General  of  France,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  advised  his 
making  purchases  of  wild  lands,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  the  latter  particularly 
joined  largely  with  him  in  those  purchases.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  affairs  in  America, 
and  the  cause  of  hie  journeys  and  sojourn  there.  He  had  found,  in  1790,  his  father  in  the 
most  painful  situation,  for  want  of  the  American  accounts,  which  were  necessary  to  set* 
tie  those  he  had  with  the  French  Government ;  and  the  final  result  pf  all  those  events 
was  the  loss  of  his  large  fortune,  saving  an  acknowledged  debt  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government,  which  was  of  no  avail  to  him. 

In  February,  1794,  my  father  was  commissioned  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  American 
Minister  in  France,  to  go  and  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers;  but  the  events  of  the  Revolution  prevented  him  from  going  further  than 
Switzerland.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  to  save  his  father,  who  was  in  prison, 
and  threatened  with  the  guillotine,  as  an  emigr^,  though  he  had  never  quitted  his 
chateau  of  Chaumont 

*  My  father  made  a  visit  to  America  from  1802  to  1804;  but  it  was  only  in  1807  that 
he  went  there  to  settle.  He  built  a  plain  firame  house  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  county 
of  Jefferson,  the  only  dwelling  he  ever  owned  in  America.  From  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  settlement  of  his  lands  and  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
He  founded  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  second  established  in  the 
State,  and  was  the  active  und  zealous  president  of  it.  He  became,  afterwardsi 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  and,  even  after  his  return  to  France^  he 
never  lost  sight  o^  and  contributed,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  the  welfare  of  hit 
adopted  country. 

Those  services,  his  enlarged  views,  his  upright  and  liberal  treatment  of  his  numerous 
settlers,  his  extensive  improvements  in  roads,  mills,  factories,  Ac.,  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  public  benefactor. 

I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  LE  RAT  DE  CHAUMONT. 

Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  New-York. 

Copif  of  a  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  JiiveSj  MinUter  to  France^  to  V.  Le  Ray  de  Chaunumi, 

dated  Paris,  28M  March,  1853. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  read,  with  great  pleasure,  your  excellent  and  most  conclusive 
reply  to  the  article  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  return  you  the  exceedingly  interesting  papers  you 
were  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me,  many  months  ago,  rclatiye  to  your  illustrious 
grandfather  and  the  great  times  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  read  them  all  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  with  a  profound  and  grateful  sense  of  the  important  and  noble  services  your 
honored  ancestor  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence  in  the  feebleness  of  its 
infancy  and  its  time  of  greatest  need  and  periL 

Accept^  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  the  aseurances  of  my  cordial  esteem  and  consideration. 

(Signed,)  W.  a  RIVB& 
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OUR   CRYSTAL   PALACE. 


ONE  of  the  most  fruitfal  days  that  we 
passed  in  London,  not  long  since,  was 
a  day  of  remarkable  contrasts.  The  morn- 
ing we  spent  amid  the  memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  afternoon  in 
the  aisles  of  the  Grystal  Palace.  Thus, 
the  past  and  the  present,  in  two  of  their 
most  significant  emblems,  were  before  us, 
and  we  have  no  desire  ever  to  forget, 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  describe, 
the  trains  of  thought  which  they  sug- 
gested. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  black  with 
the  stains  of  time :  its  pavements  were 
worn  with  many  footfalls:  the  dust  of 
ages  covered  its  heavy  walls,  and  lay 
tfick  upon  the  roofs ;  and  it  rose  amid  the 
green  trees  and  the  garish  modern  build- 
ings like  some  huge  spectre  of  a  former 
day,  sullen  and  gloomy  with  the  remem- 
brance of  glories  that  had  passed  away. 
In  the  interior,  the  tombs  of  poets,  war- 
riors and  statesmen  filled  the  melancholy 
chapels;  the  banners  ofa  perished  nobility, 
once  the  pride  of  England,  hung  waveless 
in  the  air;  and  our  thoughts,  as  we 
walked  among  them,  were  dark,  solemn, 
and  sorrowful.  The  generations  of  a 
thousand  years  had  come  and  gone  since 
its  foundations  were  laid ;  it  had  seen  the 
yast  and  innumerable  changes  of  English 
civilization, — its  battles,  its  successes,  its 
agonies,  its  intrigues,  its  toil,  its  splendors, 
its  woes, — and  now,  of  all  the  busy  workers 
in  those  scenes  only  the  marble  effigies,  or 
the  dust  of  their  coffins,  remained.  A 
weight  of  melancholy  fell  from  the  heart 
therefore,  when  the  musing  visitor  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  fresh  and  open  air. 

But  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  which  a  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  us — light,  graceful 
and  transparent,  seemed  rather  like  an 
exhalation  of  the  dawn,  than  a  build- 
ing made  with  hands.    It  looked  not  at 
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first  as  of  the  earth,  earthy— but  as  of 
the  air,  ethereal — only  separated  from  it 
by  the  thinnest  film  of  materiality — and 
yet,  on  a  closer  view,  it  was  found  sub- 
stantial, vast,  and  endurable.  Buoyant 
as  a  bubble  in  its  appearance,  it  needed 
only  to  be  touched,  to  awakeil  the  pro- 
foundcst  conviciions  of  its  reality  and 
strength.  Those  fum  iron  pillars,  and 
those  compact  and  riveted  joints,  binding 
and  supporting  its  immeasurable  facades 
of  glass,  were  the  marriage  of  power  with 
beauty,  and  more  than  any  other  structure^ 
that  we  ever  saw,  impressed  us  with  m 
sense  of  man's  infinite  ingenuity.  It  in- 
easy  to  understand  how  the  massive  stone- 
cathedrals  of  the  old  world  have  beea 
laboriously  reared  by  the  toils  of  many 
generations  of  people,  but  there  was  some- 
thing that  struck  one  as  mipaculous,  in 
the  mighty  palace  of  glass, — as  if  the 
fikiries  and  the  giants  had  combined  to 
surpass  the  greatest  work  of  man, — and 
to  present  him  an  edifice  which  should  be 
as  delicate  as  the  web  of  the  spider,  when 
morning  hangs  it  with  dew,  and  yet  as 
massive  as  the  caves  where  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  bolts  of  Zeus. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  the  first  origi- 
nal piece  of  architecture  in  modem  times. 
It  was  new  alike  in  its  materials,  and  in 
its  mode  and  style  of  construction,  as  well 
as  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  accomplished  architect  who 
revealed  it  to  the  world,  did  not  borrow 
his  idea  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  nor  the 
palaces  of  Assyria,  nor  the  temples  of 
Greece,  nor  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome, 
nor  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  nor 
the  pagodas  of  China,  nor  the  cathedrals 
of  Germany.  It  was  not  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  any  of  the  recognized  orders  of 
classic  art :  it  did  not  like  the  wretched 
imitators,  who  designed  the  new  Houses  of 
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Parliament  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
seek  to  appropriate  a  structure  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  uses  of  the  nine- 
teenth :  but,  though  of  a  length  greater 
than  that  of  any  building  that  ha^  been 
before  attempted,  and  oovering  a  larger 
area  than  the  Kamac,  the  Pyramids,  or 
St.  Peter's — it  was  entirely  xiovel,  because 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  encte.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
a  writer  6f  great  penetration  and  learning, 
had  just  demonstrated  that  nothing  m 
which  iron  ^as  larsely  used,  nothing 
which  was  the  work  of  machinery  and  not 
of  the  direct  manipulation  of  man,  could 
be  properly  called  architecture,  when  Pax- 
ton,  the  gardener,  reared  in  the  centre  of 
Hyde  Park  this  cosmopolitan  castle  of  in- 
dustry, made  of  molten  sand  and  cast  iron, 
to  refute  and  put  to  shame  the  pedantry  of 
the  schools.  It  was  not  "architectural," 
—oh  no !  but  all  the  world  admired  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  its 
graceful  outlines,  its  brilliant  effect,  its 
imposing  grandeur,  and  its  incomparable 
fitness. 

But  the  chief  glorv  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace ^'as  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
erected — an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  world.  It  invited  out  of  all  nations, 
the  men  of  cunning  hand  and  wonderful 
skill,  to  bring  their  products  together,  and 
to  show  the  heights  and  the  depths  to 
which  their  practical  arts  had  been  car- 
ried. It  said  to  mankind,  let  us  take  an 
inventory  of  the  great  and  useful  things 
that  we  have  achieved ;  let  us  see  how 
&r  humanity  has  advanced  in  the  con- 
quest of  nature;  what  means  it  has  for 
bringing  the  treasures  of  the  earth  from 
its  dark  bowels;  by  what  processes  it 
chains  the  elements ;  how  it  converts  the 
stone,  and  the  metal,  and  the  tough  fibre 
of  plants,  into  shelter,  and  food,  and  cloth- 
mg ;  how  it  fashions  the  coarse  wool  of  ani- 
mals into  fabrics  of  exquisite  beauty ;  how 
it  moulds  the  flexible  steel  into  keen  and 
polished  blades ; — in  short,  how  it  extorts 
its  secrets  from  every  department  of  na- 
ture, giving  will  and  animation  to  dumb 
material  things,  trampling  upon  the  might 
of  the  seas,  annihilating  space,  and  steal- 
ing the  very  rainbow  of  Ileavcn,  to  spread 
its  brilliant  and  glorious  colors  over  all. 

The  first  of  May,  1851,  then,  which  saw 
the  consecration  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
saw  also  the  apotheosis  of  labor.  The 
mighty  multitude  of  all  tongues  and  cos- 
tumes, which  it  brought  together,— with 
its  gay  embroidery  of  queens,  princes,  and 
nobles, — were  gathered  to  celebrate  the  in- 
auguration of  Art  There  had  been  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  race,  other  vast 
assemblages  of  men,  but  never  before  an 
assemblage  Uke  that!  In  all  the  pomp 
And  variety  of  oriental  processions,  of 


Greciai  festiYiIs,  of  Rcnnan  gladiatorial 
shows,  of  German  imperial  coronations,  of 
mediaeval  tournaments,  or  Fields  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Vienna  Congresses; 
there  was  none  to  compare  in  dignity,  gran- 
deur and  significance  with  the  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair.  For  they  but  signal- 
ized  the  triumph  of  individuals,  the  prow- 
ess of  warriors,  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
despots,  the  barbaric  splendors  of  a  court; 
while  this  was  a  palace  reared  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Humanity,  a  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
People,  a  universal  homage  to  the  utility, 
the  excellence,  and  the  power  of  industry, 
skill,  and  genius.  Well  might  the  Queen 
of  the  most  civilized  of  European  nations 
be  proud  of  the  task  of  initiating  the  dis- 
play, and  well  might  the  Church,  throng 
its  most  honored  prelates,  conmiend  it,  in 
earnest  prayer,  to  the  smiles  and  bless- 
ing of  God. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  success  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  should  beget  a  num- 
ber of  minor  repetitions,  that  Ireland, 
France,  and  the  United  States  should  be 
stimulated  by  it  into  a  distant  rivalry, 
and  that  the  great  fact  of  the  practicability 
of  these  cosmopolitan  reunions  should 
grow  into  an  almost  annual  occurrence. 
For,  though  the  London  Exposition  was 
complete  in  itself, — which  completeness, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able traits, — there  is  no  reason  to  be  found 
in  its  immense  superiority  and  perfection, 
why  similar  expositions  should  not  be  at- 
tempted on  a  less  imposing  scale.  Because 
the  wondrous  Agave  Americana  blooms 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years,  shall  we  dis- 
courage the  blossoms  that  ornament  oor 
hedges  every  spring,  or  the  thousand 
flowers  that  wave  so  gracefully  in  the 
summer  fields  ? 

Our  own  "  Association  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,"  in 
New- York,  deserves,  then,  the  kindest 
regards  of  the  public,  and  in  devoting  a 
few  pages  to  the  history  of  its  rise  and 
progress,  and  to  the  thoughts  which  the 
Fair  now  ojKjn  supplies,  we  conceive  that 
we  are  lending  our  aid  to  an  enterprise  of 
great  promise  and  general  good. 

This  project  was  begun  as  a  private 
speculation,  and  has  thus  far  been  con- 
ducted by  private  hands ;  but  it  has  re- 
ceived such  direct  and  ample  countenance 
from  the  governments  of  both  the  State 
and  Nation,  and  is  so  largely  accepted  by 
public  opinion,  that  it  may  now  be  treated 
as  a  public  work,  one  in  which  the  honor 
and  pride  of  the  whole  community  are  con- 
cerned, and  which,  as  a  failure  or  a  suc- 
cess, will  reflect  disgrace  or  credit  upon 
the  American  people.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  any  estimate 
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tiiat  maj  be  fonned  of  its  results,  that 
the  private  nature  of  its  origin  has  thrown 
peculiar  difSculties  m  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress, has  not  always  attracted  to  it  the 
confidence  which  any  work  undertaken 
by  the  goyemment  is  apt  to  receive,  and 
has  excited  local  and  personal  jealousies 
which  a  State  enterprise  never  awakens. 
By  these  considerations,  therefore,  the 
discredit  of  a  failure  is  lessened,  while  the 
merit  of  a  clear  success  is  enhanced. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  March,  1852,  that 
the  State  of  New- York  granted  a  charter 
to  the  company  of  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  this  matter  in  hand.  They  were 
empowered  to  purchase  and  occupy  their 
real  estate,  to  erect  their  building,  to  in- 
vite the  competition  of  nations,  to  award 
prizes,  and  to  do  whatever  else  was  essen- 
tial to  the  execution  of  their  main  design. 
Some  little  opposition  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered m  the  outset,  but  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  the  body  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Theodore  Sedgwick 
as  President,  and  William  Whetten  as 
Secretary.  A  circular  of  the  objects  of 
the  company  was  immediately  issued,  ac- 
companied by  a  call  for  subscriptions  to 
the  stock,  and,  though  the  investments 
of  capital  were  gradual,  the  shares  rose 
▼cry  soon  to  nearly  double  their  original 
▼alue.  The  Federal  Government  was  in- 
duced to  lend  its  co-operation  and  support, 
so  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  the 
limits  of  its  functions;  the  municipal 
authorities  expressed  a  warm  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  agents  of  the  foreign 
powers  were  liberal  in  their  exertions  to 
procure  the  favorable  reception  of  the 
cabinets  and  people  of  Europe.  But  that 
power,  which,  in  the  United  States,  is  per- 
haps more  influential  than  any  other,  the 
public  Press,  lent  its  instant  and  earnest 
aid  to  the  work,  and  thus  all  the  auspices 
were  rendered  unusually  propitious. 

The  city  government  having  granted 
the  site  of  Reservoir  Square,  to  the  uses  of 
the  Association,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  procure  an  adequate  plan  for  the 
building.  But  here  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties were  met.  It  was  desirable,  in- 
deed peremptory,  that  the  structure  should 
be  one  of  combined  glass  and  iron :  but 
iron  construction  on  a  large  scale,  had 
never  yet  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  for  the  arehitecte, 
therefore,  was,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  material  to  be  used,  and 
the  purpose  sought,  to  contrive  an  edifice 
which  should  answer  every  condition. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  pioneer  of  the 
modem  art,  furnished  a  design  of  singular 
beauty,  but  it  was  unsuited  to  the  locality ; 
the  late  and  much  lamented  Downing 
oflTered  another  of  remarkable  ingenuity, 


but  the  materials  to  be  employed  on  it 
had  been  precluded  by  the  grant  from  the 
city ;  Mr.  £idlitz,  Mr.  Bogardus,  Mr. 
Adams,  all  skilful  and  competent  men, 
presented  others ;  yet  the  choice  of  the 
Board,  afler  mature  consideration,  fell 
upon  a  sketch  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Carstensen  and  Gildermeister,  and  we 
think  no  one,  after  looking  at  the  finished 
structure,  will  regret  the  selection  of  the 
committee.  It  seems  to  possess  every 
requisite,  is  strong,  spacious,  and  grace- 
ful, and  does  an  infinite  credit  both  to  the 
original  designers  and  to  the  workmen  by 
whom  it  has  been  executed. 

In  its  general  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
materials  employed,  the  building  resembles 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Hyde  Park,  but  in 
the  details  of  its  construction  it  departs 
suflBciently  from  its  prototype  to  make  it 
quite  a  new  and  interesting  object.  Its 
mo/ir,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  smmounted  by  a  dome 
at  the  intersection.  The  length  of  each 
diameter  of  the  cross,  according  to  the 
official  description,  is  365  feet  5  inches, 
and  the  width  of  its  arms  is  149  feet  5 
inches.  In  length,  therefore,  it  corre- 
sponds, undesignedly  we  presume,  with 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  just  as 
the  English  palace  corresponded  in  length 
with  the  number  of  years  of  the  Christian 
era.  But,  although  the  form  is  that  of 
the  cross,  the  outline  of  the  ground  plan 
is  more  nearly  a  regular  octagon.  By 
ingeniously  filling  up  the  triangular  inter- 
vals between  the  arms  of  the  cross,  with 
a  lean-to  of  one  story,  24  feet  in  height, 
the  space  of  the  floors  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  most  available  use  made 
of  almost  every  inch  of  the  site.  The 
slight  architectural  defect,  which  this 
arrangement  occasions,  in  diminishing  the 
perspective  of  the  interior,  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  substantial  advantage  of 
more  room. 

The  slender  but  graceful  columns  of  the 
interior  divide  it  into  two  principal  naves, 
each  41  feet  and  5  inches  wide,  leaving  at 
the  centre,  just  under  the  magnificent 
dome,  a  noble  octagonal  space,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  appropriately  occupied 
by  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  by  the  Baron  Marochetti, 
while  the  sides  of  the  octagon  are  devoted 
to  the  Amazon  of  Professor  Kiss,  and 
other  grand  pieces  of  statuary.  But  the 
columns  still  further  divide  the  aisles  and 
the  triangular  intervals  into  squares  and 
half-square  compartments,  of  27  feet  each 
on  the  side,  whilst  the  aisles  themselves 
are  covered  with  galleries  of  their  own 
width,  to  which  a  multitude  of  broad 
stairs  conduct  the  visitor.  The  naves  are 
carried  above  the  roo&  of  the  galleries  to 
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admit  light,  and  are  spanned  by  16  semi- 
circular arches  of  cast  iron,  40  feet  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  placeid  at  a  dis- 
tance of  27  feet  from  each  other.  Our 
practical  readers  will  take  an  interest  in 
these  additional  statistics  of  the  struc- 
ture:— 

The  number  of  cast-iron  columns  upon 
the  ground  floor  is  190 ;  they  are  21  feet 
high  above  the  floor,  octagonal,  and  8 
inches  in  diameter ;  tne  thickness  of  the 
sides  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
The  cast-iron  girders,  3  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  longest  are  26  feet  and  4  inches,  and 
those  of  wrought-iron,  40  feet  and  9  inches 
long,  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  first  tier  of  girders  sustain  the  floors 
of  the  galleries,  and  brace  the  structure 
in  all  directions.  They  are  united  to  the 
columns  by  connecting  pieces  3  feet  4 
inches  high,  which  have  the  same  octago- 
nal shape  as  the  columns,  and  flanges  and 
lugs  to  be  bolted  together.  The  number 
of  girders  in  the  f&st  tier  is  252.  The 
second  story  contains  148  columns,  17 
feet  and  7  inches  high,  which  rest  on 
those  below  them,  and  have  the  same 
shape.  They  receive  a  second  series  of 
girders  numbering  160,  which  support  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles.  They  also  receive  the 
semicircular  arches  of  the  naves.  All 
the  roo&  arc  supported  upon  arches  or 
upon  girders,  by  means  of  wrought-iron 
inverted  trusses  which  receive  the  angle- 
iron  purlins  of  the  rafters :  the  latter  arc 
made  of  strins  of  wood  inclosed  between 
iron  sides.  The  roofs  are  uniformly  con- 
structed of  boards  matched  together,  and 
covered  with  tin. 

The  dome,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  is  the  chief  architectural 
feature  of  the  building.  Its  diameter  is 
100  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  springing 
line  is  nearly  70  feet,  and  to '  the  crown 
of  the  arch  123  feet.  It  is  the  largest,  as 
well  as  almost  the  only  dome  hitherto 
erected  in  the  United  States.  To  our  un- 
travelled  countrymen  it  may  be  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  beauty  and  fine 
architectural  efiect  of  which  this  structure 
is  capable,  although  its  dimensions  are 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  majestic 
domes  of  the  Pantheon  or  St.  Peter's,  or 
those  other  wonderfnl  erections  of  classic 
and  mediaeval  times  when  architecture 
was  a  passion,  and  united  with  religious 
enthusiasm  to  produce  the  triumphs  of 
the  art.  The  dome  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  which  rise  beyond  the  second 
story,  and  to  a  height  of  02  feet  above  the 
principal  floor.  The  system  of  ^vrought- 
iron  trusses  which  connects  them  together 
at  the  top,  and  is  supported  by  them. 
forms  two  concentric  polygons,  each  of  lo 
aides.    They  receive  a  cast-iron  bed-plate 


to  which  the  cast-iron  shoes  for  the  ribs 
of  the  dome  are  bolted.  The  latter  are  32 
in  number.  They  are  constructed  of  two 
curves  of  double  angle-iron,  securely  con- 
nected together  by  trellis-work.  The  re- 
quisite steadiness  is  secured  by  tie-rods, 
which  brace  theni  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  At  the  top,  the  ribs  are 
bolted  to  a  horizontal  ring  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  which  has  a  diameter  of  20  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
lantern.  As  in  the  other  roofs  of  the 
building,  the  dome  is  cased  with  matched 
deal  ana  tin  sheathing.  Light  is  communi- 
cated to  the  interior  through  the  lantern, 
and  also  in  part  from  the  sides,  which  are 
pierced  for  32  ornamental  windows.  These 
should  have  been  glazed  with  stained 
glasSj  representing  the  arms  of  the  Union 
and  its  several  States ;  they  would  have 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inte- 
rior decoration. 

The  external  walls  of  the,  building  are 
constructed  of  cast-iron  framing  and  panel 
work,  into  which  are  inserted  the  sashes 
of  the  windows  and  the  louvers  for  venti- 
lation. The  glass  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  was  manufecturcd  at  the 
Jackson  Glass  Works,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
wards enamelled  hy  Cooper  &  Belcher,  of 
Camptown,  N.  J.  The  enamel,  with 
which  the  whole  of  it  is  covered,  is  laid 
upon  the  glass  with  a  brush,  and  after 
drying,  is  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a  kiln,  by  which  the  coating  is  vitri- 
fied, and  rendered  as  durable  as  the  glass 
itself.  It  produces  an  efiect  similar  to 
that  of  ground  glass,  being  translucent, 
but  not  transparent.  The  sun's  rays,  dif^ 
fused  by  passing  through  it,  yield  an 
agreeable  light,  and  are  deprived  of  thai 
intensity  of  heat  and  glare  which  belong 
to  them  in  this  climate.  In  the  absence 
of  a  similar  precaution  in  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace of  Ilyde  Park,  whose  roofs  as  well 
as  walls  were  inclosed  with  transparent 
glass,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  the 
interior  of  the  building  with  canvas. 

At  each  angle  of  tlie  building  there  is 
an  octagonal  tower,  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  70  feet  in  height.  They  contain 
winding  stairways,  which  lead  to  the 
galleries  and  roofs,  and  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  ofiiccrs  and  employees  of 
the  Association.  The  flooring  of  the  gal- 
leries is  made  of  closely  matched  planks, 
while  those  forming  the  floor  of  the  first 
story  are  separated  by  narrow  intervals, 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  in  the  London  building.  Over 
each  of  the  principal  entrance  halls,  the 
galleries,  open  upon  balconies,  which  af- 
ford ample  space  for  placing  flowers,  vases, 
and  statues  for  decoration.  Above  the 
balconies,  the  ends  of  the  naves  are  adorzi* 
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ed  with  Urgs  fan-lights,  corresponding  to 
the  semicircular  arches  within.  On  each 
Hide  of  the  entrances  there  are  ticket 
ofSoe&  and,  adjacent  to  them,  rooms  are 
proTided  for  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, telegraph,  &c 

The  rapid  and  unexpected  increase  of 
the  applications  of  exhibitors  induced  the 
Association  to  erect  a  large  addition  to 
the  building  already  described.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  of  one  and  two  stories 
respectiyely,  and  occupies  the  entire  space 
between  the  main  building  and  the  Rcser- 
Toir.  Its  length  is  451  feet  and  5  inches, 
and  its  extreme  width  is  75  feet  It  is 
designed  for  the  reception  of  machinery  in 
motion,  the  cabinets  of  mining  and  mine- 
ralogy, and  the  refreshment  rooms  with 
their  necessary  offices.  The  second  story, 
which  is  21  feet  wide,  and  extends  the 
whole  length,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  statuary.  It  is 
lighted  from  a  sky-light,  419  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  and  6  inches  wide. 

The  Decorations  of  the  building  were 
intrusted  to  Uenry  Greenough,  Esq.. 
of  Cambridge,  brother  of  the  lamented 
sculptor  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Green- 
ough has  made  Art  his  study,  and,  in  its 
pursuit,  has  resided  long  in  Italy.  As  he 
has  promised  to  imfold  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  his  present  work  in 
an  essay  to  be  published  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Illustrated  Record,  we  will 
state  at  present  only  a  few  facts. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  plan  of  decora- 
tion has  been  to  bring  out  the  beautiful 
construction  of  the  building — to  decorate 
construction  rather  than  to  construct  de- 
coration. To  do  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  a  general  harmony  of 
effect,  gave  Mr.  Greenough  ample  op- 
portunity to  display  his  Knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  his  art  The  result  is 
surprisingly  beautiful.  The  decoration 
was  commenced  only  on  the  27th  of 
April,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the 
construction  would  permit  The  colors 
employed  on  the  exterior  and  interior  are 
mixed  in  oil,  the  base  being  the  white 
lead  manufisctured  by  the  Belleville  Co. 
The  exterior  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
building  constructed  of  a  brilliant  bronze, 
of  whic^  all  the  purely  ornamental  parts 
are  of  gold. 

The  interior  has  a  prevailing  tone  of 
buff  or  rich  cream-color,  which  is  given  to 
all  the  cast-iron  constructive  work.  This 
color  is  relieved  by  a  moderate  and  judi- 
dons  use  of  the  three  positive  colors,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  in  their  several  tints  of 
▼ennilion,  garnet  sky-blue  and  orange, 
(certain  parts  of  the  ornamental  work 
being  gilt),  to  accord  with  this  arrange- 
ment of  colors  employed  in  the  decora- ^ 


tion  of  the  ceilings.  The  only  exoeptiomi 
to  the  use  of  oil  colors  are  the  ceiling  of 
the  American  lean-to  and  the  dome ;  these 
decorations  are  executed  on  canvas,  and 
attached  to  the  roof  covering  these  parts. 
The  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  is 
superb.  The  rays  from  a  golden  sun,  at 
the  centre,  descend  between  the  latticed 
ribs  into  a  soft  heaven  of  azure. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  gas  and 
water  in  every  part  The  gas  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  police  in  protecting  the 
property  by  night,  but  is  so  arranged, 
that,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to 
open  the  building  in  the  evenings,  there 
will  be  ample  light  The  water  is  acces- 
sible at  numerous  points,  which  are  provi- 
ded with  conveniences  for  drinking,  and  also 
for  the  attachment  of  hose  in  case  of  fire. 

The  whole  quantity  of  iron  employed 
in  the  construction  amounts  to  1,800 
tons  ;  of  which  300  tons  are  wrought  and 
1,500  tons  cast-iron.  The  quantity  of 
glass  is  15,000  panes,  or  55,000  square 
feet.  The  quantity  of  wood  used  amounts 
to  750,000  feet,  board  measure. 

Such  is  the  building — inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginal Crystal  Palace  in  size  and  imposing 
effect,  but  superior  to  it,  all  confess,  in  light 
and  graceful  proportions.  A  capital  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Directors  in  ac- 
cepting Reservoir  Square  as  the  locality, 
b<K2ause  its  nearness  to  the  massive  granite 
walls  of  the  Reservoir  dwarf  and  crush 
its  fine  dimensions,  and  because  the  un- 
appropriated neighborhood  has  allowed  of 
the  erection,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
a  multitude,  of  mammoth  shanties, — but 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  no  one  can 
approach  the  edifice,  and,  especially  can 
no  one  enter  it,  ^vithout  a  feehng  of  strong 
and  grateful  pride  in  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise by  which  it  has  been  built  We 
confess  that,  in  the  outset,  our  ovm  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  plan  was  one,  not 
entirely  of  incredulity,  but  yet  of  doubt 
and  semi-distrust  We  knew  the  energy 
of  our  men  of  capital ;  we  were  aware,  too, 
of  the  skill  of  our  mechanics ;  but  we 
were  not  ignorant,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  thoughtless  and  characteristic  haste 
with  which  we  are  apt  to  run  into  now 
schemes,  and  to  undertake  what  it  is  be- 
yond our  capacity  to  accomplish.  When 
it  became  certain,  therefore,  that  the  time 
for  the  exhibition  must  be  postponed,  we 
almost  regretted  that  another  year  had 
not  been  set  apart  for  the  laborious  duties 
of  preparation.  But  when,  at  last,  the 
proper  hour  came,  when  we  saw  the 
stately  columns  planted,  and  the  crystal 
walls  made  fast,  and  the  mighty  dome 
suspended,  our  hearts  broke  forth  in 
spontaneous  gushes  of  gratulation  and 
delight    Our  exnectations  had  been  more 
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than  surpassed,  and  we  experienoed  a 
pang  of  shame  that  we  had  ever  indulged 
eren  a  temporary  doubt  of  the  energies 
and  talent  of  our  countrymen. 

At  the  time  we  are  compelled  to  write^ 
the  contributions  to  the  Fair  have  not 
been  finally  arranged,  so  that  we  must 
postpone  to  a  future  occasion,  any  criti- 
cisms or  comparisons  that  the  display  ma^ 
suggest.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  it 
to  warrant  us  in  expressing  our  high 
admiration  of  its  yariety  and  excellenoB. 
All  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are 
munificently  represented.  The  mother- 
country, — ^for  such  we  are  ever  proud  to 
call  England, — animated  by  the  example 
of  her  illustrious  Queen  and  Prince,  has 
been  generous  in  her  offerings  of  the  solid 
wares  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and 
Leeds,  which  have  long  given  her  the 
first  position  in  the  mdustrial  world; 
France,  who  surpasses  her  in  elaborate 
design  and  excjuisite  finish,  parades  her 
Gol^lin  tapcstnes,  her  beautiful  porcelain 
of  Sdvres,  her  exouisite  jewelry  and  her 
unequalled  silks ;  Belgium  and  Germany 
are  scarcely  behind  in  the  display  of  ele- 
paat  fabrics;  Turkey  still  maintains  her 
supremacy  in  those  peculiarly  rich  and 
ddicate  textures  which  have  made  the 
works  of  the  oriental  looms  and  hands  a 
proverb  throughout  the  earth ;  while 
Italy,  retainingner  ancient  devotion  to  the 
fine  arts,  has  almost  filled  the  building 
with  the  splendors  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. Of  these  things,  however,  we  intend 
to  speak  hereafter  in  detail. 

Yet  we  cannot  dismiss  the  topic  without 
signifying  our  astonishment  at  the  extent, 
diversity,  and  general  merit  of  the  Fine 
Arts  department,  in  which  we  think  the 
present  almost  equals  the  great  model 
exhibition  of  London.  Besides  the  gi^ntic 
slitue  of  Washington,  bv  Marochetti,  and 
thefiunous  Amazon  of  ifiss,  and  the  Web- 
ster of  Carew,  every  niche  and  comer  of 
the  edifice  have  their  appropriate  marble 
complement.  Venuses,  Dianas,  Jovcs, 
Cupids,  Psyches  and  Apollos  are  strewn 
evwry  where  with  true  Italian  profusion, 
and  lend  a  graceful  aid  to  the  more  prac- 
tical contributions.  Nor  are  the  paintings 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  schools  scat- 
tered with  a  more  sparing  hand.  From 
the  "  Head  of  an  Angel,"  by  Raphael  to 
the  full-length  portrait  of  "  His  Majesty 
Victor  Emanuel  H."  there  are  many 
admirable  specimens  of  the  genius  of 
Italy— only  rivalled  in  number,  if  not  in 
worth,  by  the  contributions  of  tne  Dussel- 
dorf  school,  where  sixty-two  eminent  ex- 
amples of  their  style  constitute  a  leading 
attraction. 

Our  own  country  makes  no  pretennons 
ia  the  higher  departments  of  the 


Arts,  and  willingly  allows  the  for^^ner  to 
carry  off  the  honors  of  the  exhibition  in 
this  kind ;  but  in  the  different  spheres  of 
the  practical  and  useful,  she  may  hold  up 
her  head  among  the  worthiest,  proud  of 
the  attainments  she  has  made  during  the 
brief  period  of  her  existence.  Deficient  in 
some  respects  in  originality  of  design,  as 
well  as  completeness  of  finish,  there  is  ^et, 
in  others,  a  degree  of  perfection  that  strikes 
ns  with  surprise.  In  agricultural  im- 
plements, in  many  kinds  of  maohinery, 
and  in  cabinet  and  other  wood-work,  our 
working-men  manifest  an  ingenuity  and 
skill  that  will  amaze  those  who  have  not 
before  observed  their  products. 

But,  without  dwellmg  upon  any  com- 
parisons now,  let  us  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  as  to 
our  achievements  in  omamenUd  art,  it,  is 
obvious  that  in  all  shows  of  tUs  kind  we 
appear  at  a  disadvantage.  We  do  so.  for 
the  reason,  that  the  industry  which  oest 
illustrates  our  national  life,  which  is  best 
fitted  to  declare  what  we  have  done,  and 
what  we  are,  is  on  a  too  gieantic  scale  to 
appear  even  in  a  crystal  puace.  It  can- 
not be  crowded  into  a  glass  case,  nor  put 
up  in  a  bandbox.  Yachts  like  tne  North 
Star,  steamboats  like  the  Francis  Skiddy, 
clipper  ships  like  the  Flying  Cloud,  hotds 
like  the  St.  Nicholas,  canals  like  the  Erie, 
the  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
the  endless  reaches  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, these  are  the  objects  to  which  onr 
{)ractical  talent  has  been  heretofore  main- 
y  directed,  and  cannot  be  shown  in  Ex- 
positions, and  will  not,  of  course,  be  ap- 
preciated in  models.  No;  the  stranger 
who  would  learn  the  nature  and  value  of 
our  industry,  must  count  the  number  of 
acres  that  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness  in  sixty  years,  the  bushels  of 
grain  that  are  reaped  n*om  them,  the 
cities  and  towns  that  have  been  built 
upon  them,  the  vast  highways  that  con- 
nect them,  the  steam  marine  that  furrows 
the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  oceans,  the 
children  that  have  been  educated,  and  the 
hosts  of  starving  emigrants  that  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  and  made  rich! 
Let  him  take  his  position  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  sweep  with  the  telescope 
of  his  fancy  the  populous  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  let  him  mark  how  towns  are  rising 
every  where,  as  if  they  rose  by  thought 
and  not  by  careful  human  hands  ;  let 
him  see  every  stream  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  every  distant  shore  bearing  the 
footmarks  of  our  commerce ;  let  him  be- 
hold the  measureless  fields  rich  with  har- 
vests, and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hiUs, 
and  the  smoke  of  engines  curling  above 
every  hamlet ;  and  then  as  he  reflects 
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tliAt  it  18  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man  when  a  trackless  forest  covered  the 
continent,  and  only  savage  men  and  savage 
beasts  enjoyed  the  prc^igal  bounties  of 
natore,  he  will  get  some*  adequate  idea 
of  what  American  industry  and  American 
energy  have  achieved. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  add,  that  we  have 
no  tiiought  of  depreciating,  by  this  strain 
cf  remark,  our  successes  in  the  more  ele- 
gant and  decorative  departments  of  Art; 
much  less  have  we  any  desire  to  question 
the  utility  of  such  exhibitions  as  those  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  a  confidence  that  all  Americans  will 
look  with  grateful  pride  to  the  evidences 
of  progress  which  this  display  furnishes, 
while  we  anticipate  other  lasting  and  ex- 
tensive benefits  from  the  event.  Could 
onr  men  of  enterprise  travel  abroad  for 
years,  or  be  sent  to  the  workshops  of  the 
old  world  for  instruction,  as  the  scions  of 
oar  richer  families  are  sent  to  its  universi- 
ties; could  the  ingenious  working  man 
pass  at  his  leisure  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  Brussels,  from  Brussels 
to  Vienna,  from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  study- 
ins  the  processes  and  improvements  of 
industry,  as  the  young  artist  studies 
the  pictures  of  the  world-renowned  mas- 
ters, there  might  not,  perhaps,  be  any 
neea  of  these  international  unions;  but 
MB  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
fcMT  such  an  investigation,  he  must  supply 
its  place  by  the  opportunities  of  a  World's 
Fair.  As  Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the 
mountain,  the  mountain  must  come  to 
fifahomet, — ^the  Exposition  will  serve  in- 
stead of  travel,  and  bring  the  wonders  of 
human  labor  to  his  door. 

Indeed,  Professor  Whewell,  in  his  Lec- 
tnre  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  ela- 
borating this  thought,  contends  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  by  any  activity 
of  travel,  to  reap  such  rich  harvests  of  in- 
atmction  as  are  to  be  gained  from  a  dili- 
gent survey  of  a  universial  exposition.  He 
flays,  that  a  traveller,  passing  from  land 
to  land,  might  see  a  wonderful  collection 
of  the  works  of  man  in  many  different 
eonntries,  and  combining  all  these  in  his 
thoughts,  have  in  his  mind  a  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  progress  of  human  art 
and  industry  up  to  the  last  moment,  and 
a  pictare  of  the  place  which  each  nation 
at  that  moment  occupied  in  the  line  of 
progress.  "  But  what  time,  what  labor, 
what  perseverance,"  he  asl^,  "  what  ao- 
OQM  to  great  and  powerful  men  in  every 
land,  what  happmess  of  opportunity. 
wonld  be  implied  in  the  completion  or 
moh  a  survey  I  A  life  would  scarcely 
■nifioe  for  it ;  a  man  could  scarcely  be 
fiwnd  who  would  achieve  it^  with  all  ap- 
pliaiioefl  and  meaiis  whkdi  wealth  and 


power  could  give.  He  must,  like  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  days,  spend  all  hia 
^ears  of  visor  in  travelling ;  must  roam 
m  the  varied  regions  of  India ;  watch  the 
artisan  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Chi- 
na ;  dive  into  the  mines  of  Norway  and 
Mexico ;  live  a  life  in  the  workshops  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  trace 
the  western  tide  of  industry  and  art  as  it 
spreads  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
And  when  he  had  done  all  this,  and  how- 
ever carefully  he  had  done  it,  yet  how  dib- 
fective  must  it  be  at  least  in  one  point  I 
How  far  must  it  be  from  a  aimidtaneout 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  globe 
as  to  material  arts!  During  the  time 
that  he  has  been  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  face  of  the  world  has  been 
rapidly  changing.  When  he  saw  Tunis  it 
was  a  barbarous  state ;  now  that  he  has 
to  make  up  his  account,  it  is  the  first 
which  asks  for  a  leading  place  among  the 
civilized  communities  of  the  industrial 
world.  When  he  visited  the  plains  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  they  were  wild  prai- 
ries ;  they  are  now  the  fields  from  which 
the  cereal  harvest  is  swept  by  the  latest 
improved  reaping  machine.  When  he 
was  at  the  antipodes,  the  naked  savage 
offered  the  only  specimen  of  art  in  his 
rude  club  and  frail  canoe ;  now  there  is 
there  a  port  whose  lofty  ships  carry  re- 
gularly to  European  markets  multiplied 
forms  of  native  produce  and  manufactures. 
Even  if  his  picture  be  complete  as  to  sur- 
face, what  anachronisms  must  there  be  in 
it!  How  much  that  expresses  not  the 
general  view  of  the  earth,  but  the  acci- 
dental peculiarities  of  the  traveller's  per- 
sonal narrative!  And  then,  how  dim 
must  be  the  images  of  the  thing  seen  ma- 
ny years  ago  compared  with  that  which 
is  present  to  the  eye !  How  impossible  to 
compare  the  one  with  the  other — the  ob- 
ject now  seen  in  age  with  a  similar  object 
remembered  in  youth!  And  after  all, 
when  we  have  assumed  such  a  traveller 
— such  a  one  as  never  has  been — the 
Ulysses  of  modem  times — seeing  the  <a- 
ties  of  many  men,  and  knowing  their 
minds — seeing  the  workshops  of  all  rat- 
tions,  and  knowing  their  arts — we  have 
but  one  such.  His  knowledge  is  only  his. 
He  cannot,  in  any  clear  or  effective  man- 
ner, communicate  any  large  portion  of  it  to 
others.  It  exists  only  for  him — it  perishes 
with  him.  And  now  let  us,  in  the  license  of 
epical  imagination,  suppose  such  a  Ulys- 
ses—much-seeing, much-wandering,  much- 
enduring — to  come  to  some  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, some  well-inhabited  city,  under  the 
rule  of  powerful  and  benignant,  but  plainly, 
he  must  believe,  superhuman  infiuencea, 
and  there  to  find  that  image  of  the  world 
and  its  arts^  which  he  had  vainly  tried  to 
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build  up  in  his  mind,  exhibited  before  his 
bodily  eye  in  a  vast  crystal  frame ; — true 
,  in  every  minutest  thread  and  hue,  from  the 
sparkle  of  the  diamond  to  the  mighty  bulk 
of  the  colossus ;  true  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and  this, 
with  the  efi'ects  which  the  arts  produce, 
not  at  the  intervals  of  the  traveller's  wea- 
ry journey,  but  every  where  at  the  present 
hour.  And,  further,  let  him  see  the  whole 
population  of  the  land — thousands  upon 
thousands,  millions  upon  millk>n8,  stream- 
ing to  his  sight,  gazmg  their  fill,  day  after 
day,  at  this  wonderful  vision,  inviting  the 
men  of  neighboring  and  of  distant  lands 
to  gaze  with  them;  looking  at  the  ob- 
jects, not  like  a  fairy  picture  in  the  dis- 
tant clouds,  but  close  at  hand ;  compar- 
ing, judging,  scrutinizing  the  treasures 
produced  by  the  all-bounteous  earth,  and 
the  indomitable  efforts  of  man,  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west :  or,  as  he 
would  learn  more  truly  to  measure,  from 
east  to  east  again.  When  we  have  sup- 
posed such  a  vision,  do  we  not  seem  to 
have  gone  beyond 

**  Qnioqaid  Greoia  mendBx, 
AaditinhistorU;'' 

all  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  ancient 
Odysscan  tale  ?  And  yet,  in  making  such 
a  supposition,  have  we  not  been  exactly 
describing  that  which  we  have  seen  with- 
in these  few  months  ?  Have  not  we  our- 
selves made  part  of  the  population  of  such 
a  charmed  isle, — of  the  crowds  which  have 
gazed  on  such  a  magic  spectacle  ?  ^ 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in 
this  view,  if  we  apply  it  to  any  transient 
exhibition,  and  yet  we  can  easily  imagine 
how  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  past 
and  present  results  of  practical  art  might 
rival  in  brilliance,  and  perhaps  surpass  in 
usefulness  the  most  celebrated  galleries  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Thcro  are,  we  know,  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Belvidere,  the  Pinacotek, 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  Vatican,  and  many 
other  places  in  Europe,  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  collections  of  the  works  of 
painters  and  sculptors,  illustrating  the 
artistic  development  of  all  nations,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  all  ages  and  schools.  The 
artist  who  desires  to  inform  himself,  not 
only  of  the  present  state,  but  of  the  history 
of  art,  finds  there,  arranged  in  ample  and 
well-lighted  rooms,  and  in  chronological 
order,  specimens  of  almost  every  master 
from  Praxitiles  to  Powers,  or  from  Apelles 
to  Turner ;  and  thus,  by  the  study  of  the 
originals,  or  most  faithful  copies,  he  ac- 
quires a  profound  and  discriminating 
knowledge  of  all  that  human  genius  has 
aooomplished  in  that  department,  and,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  native  force  and  talent,  is 
led  to  aft  inference  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.    Id  other  words,  the  library  of  his 


profession  is  open  before  him :  the  secrets 
of  his  predecessors  stand  revealed, — their 
errors  and  their  triumphs, — ^but  whether 
errors  or  triumphs,  the  glorious  inspiration 
of  their  example  prompts  him  to  the  task 
of  emulation.  It  is  true,  that  when  this 
opulence  of  performance  is  first  unfolded 
to  his  aching  vision, — when  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  Transfiguration 
of  Baphael,  or  the  Assumption  of  Titian, 
or  the  Night  and  Morning  of  Michael 
Angelo, — when  he  bows  in  mutest  rever- 
ence and  awe  beneath  the  exhaustless 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  wonders 
whether  any  hand  less  potent  «than  the 
Divine  hand  could  have  rounded  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  sent  up  the  aspiring  shafts 
of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne — he  is  smitten, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  feeble 
powers,  with  a  sense  of  blank  and  utter 
despair.  But  when,  on  a  longer  investi- 
gation,— and  this  is  the  value  of  these 
great  galleries, — ^he  compares  the  first 
timid,  trembling,  almost  abortive  efforts  of 
art,  with  its  marvellous  later  glories ;  when 
he  sees  by  what  gradual  and  gentle  transi- 
tions it  passed,  from  age  to  age,  from 
master  to  master,  from  nation  to  nation ; 
when  he  beholds  the  stiff,  ungainly, 
awkward,  perspectiveless,  colorless  daubs 
of  the  forerunners  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue 
slowly  transformed  into  the  correct  out- 
lines, the  graceful  figures,  the  harmonious 
groups,  the  suggestive  chiar'oscuro,  the 
magical  color  of  Guide,  and  Domenichino, 
and  Corregio,  and  Raphael, — he  begins  to 
feel  that  he  too  may  become  a  painter, 
and  that  thero  aro  no  miracles  in  art 
which  his  genius  may  not,  by  patient 
study  and  energetic  eflbrt,  accomplish. 

But  why  should  this  kind  of  instruction 
and  incitement  be  confined  to  the  Fine 
Arts  exclusively  ?  Why  may  we  not  have 
schools  of  design,  in  the  useful  branches 
of  Art,  equal  in  their  way  to  those  in  the 
more  ornamental  and  elevated?  Why 
should  not  our  young  mechanics,  whose 
labors  contribute  so  much  to  the  decora- 
tion as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  social  life, 
have  similar  available  opportunities  with 
our  young  painters  and  sculptors,  or  our 
young  scholars,  lawyers  and  divines? 
Surely  their  functions  aro  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  the  progress  and  refinement  of 
society,  as  those  of  many  an  attorney,  or 
other  professional  man  !  Surely,  we  have 
need  in  this  country-,  of  every  thing  that 
may  adorn,  chasten,  exalt  and  beautify 
our  existence,  so  that  we  ought  to  extend 
every  appliance  and  facility  that  is  likely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  among 
those  who  contribute  to  the  physical 
means  of  civilization. 

Thero  is  in  Paris  an  institution  which 
Tery  nearly  fiilfils  the  requisites  winch 
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we  are  here  urging,  and  to  which  we  can- 
not but  ascribe  much  of  that  superiority 
in  elegant  art  which  has  so  long  charac- 
terized the  French.  We  refer  to  the 
Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Metiers^  situ- 
ated, if  we  remember  rightly,  in  one  of  the 
out  of  the  way  streets,  and  not  so  often 
Tisited  by  strangers  as  the  Louvre  or  Ver- 
sailles, but  full  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  native  working-men  and  students.  It 
is  a  kind  of  repository  of  machines,  imple- 
ments, drawings,  engines,  apparatus,  and 
models  of  buildings,  designed  to  show,  in 
the  most  direct  and  familiar  manner,  the 
whole  course  of  mechanical  improvement, 
its  past  history  of  industry  and  its  present 
condition,  and  as  a  consequence,  its  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  The  several  spacious 
apartments  into  which  it  is  divided,  are 
crowded  with  models  of  inventions  and 
manufactures.  In  one  you  find  smelting 
furnaces,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
made ;  in  another,  the  weights  and  mea-. 
sures  of  all  nations ;  in  a  third,  agricultu- 
ral tools  from  the  rude  Chinese  plough  to 
the  best  American  reaping  maclune  ;  and 
in  others  again,  archit^tural  plans,  looms 
for  weaving,  locomotives,  ventilators, 
chemical  substances,  dye-woods,  musical 
instruments,  cabinet-ware,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
quite  indescribable  variety.  Do  you  wish 
to  learn  the  real  history  of  human  contri- 
vance, in  respect  to  the  application  of  steam, 
for  instance ;  you  will  there  find  specimens 
of  every  engine,from  the  earliest  rude  begin- 
nings of  Watt,  to  the  powerful  and  perfect 
railroad  engine  of  Stevenson ;  or  would 
jou  investigate  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
spinning  jenny  and  the  throstle,  you  will 
there  see  models  of  them,  from  the  infan- 
tile ingenuities  of  the  Chinese,  to  the  splen- 
did combinations  cf  Jacquard  and  Dan- 
forth.  In  fact^  an  observant  walk  through 
any  room  of  this  establishment  vidll  teach 
you  more  in  an  hour  than  could  be  learn- 
ed from  books  in  a  month. 

Connected,  too,  with  the  more  practical 
departments,  are  ample  provisions  for  sci- 
entific instruction ;  for.  every  Sunday, 
and  several  evenings   auring  the  week, 


regular  courses  of  lectures  by  the  most 
eminent,  scientific  men  that  can  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  are  delivered 
gratuitously  to  large  audiences  of  working- 
men,  who  take  delight  in  attending,  be- 
cause the  means  of  such  thorough  instruc- 
tion are  at  hand,  and  because  they  find 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  of 
such  direct  and  va]uat)le  use  in  their  vo- 
cations. Indeed,  we  were  told,  nor  was 
it  difficult  to  observe  for  ourselves,  that 
the  classes  who  were  in  the  habit  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  were  among  the  most  intelligent 
thrifly.  and  respectable  of  all  classes  of 
French  society.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  professional  men,  and  persons  re- 
lated to  the  wealthier  families,  they  were 
among  the  most  cultivated  people  to  be 
met,  and  exercised  a  prodigious  influence 
for  good  upon  general  society. 

The  Conservatoire  is  in  some  respects 
incomplete,  and  does  not  entirely  corre- 
spond to  our  ideal  of  an  industrial  museum 
and  school ;  but  it  is  an  embryo,  a  pro- 
phecy, of  what  is  yet  to  be  done, — of  that 
permanent  exposition  to  which,  we  hope, 
our  Crystal  Palaces  are  destined  to  lead. 
Could  an  annual  display  of  the  actual 
products  of  industry  be  added  to  its  ac- 
cumulations of  models,  &c.,  could  the 
periodical  Fair  be  engrafted  upon  the  per- 
manent repository,  it  would  more  nearly 
approach  the  objects  at  which  our  re- 
marks now  aim.  We  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  see  our  Astors,  Coopers,  and 
Grinnclls, — we  use  these  names  to  indi- 
cate a  class, — lay  the  foundations  in  this 
city  of  a  sort  of  perpetual  World's  Fair — 
an  institution  that  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Trades  with  those  of  an  exposition — to 
which  our  mechanics  might  resort,  to  pre- 
vent the  misapplication  of  ingenuity,  of 
which  we  have  melancholy  evidences  in 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  animated  to  higher 
perfection  in  design  and  execution,  and  to 
place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  best 
workmen  of  any  nation  or  age. 
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TULOOM. 

ON  the  coast  of  Tucatan, 
As  untenanted  of  man 
As  a  castle  under  ban, 

By  a  doom, 
For  the  deeds  of  bloodj  hours, 
Overgrown  with  tropic  bowers, 
Stand  the  TeocaUis  towers 
Of  TuloouL 

One  of  these  is  fair  to  sight, 
Where  it  pinnacles  a  height, 
And  the  breakers  blossom  white. 

As  they  boom, 
And  split  beneath  the  walls. 
And  an  ocean  murmur  fidls 
Through  the  melandioly  halls 

Of  Tuloom. 


On  the  summit  as  jon  stand, 
All  the  ocean  and  the  land 
Stretch  away  on  either  hand ; 

But  the  plume 
Of  the  palm  is  overhead, 
And  the  grass  beneath  your  tread 
Is  the  monumental  bed 

Of  Tuloom. 


All  the  grandeur  of  the  woods. 
And  the  greatness  of  the  floods, 
And  the  sky  that  overbroods. 

Dress  a  tomb. 
Where  the  stucco  drops  away. 
And  the  bat  avoids  the  day. 
In  the  chambers  of  decay 

In  Tuloom. 


They  are  battlements  of  death, 
When  the  breezes  hold  their  breath, 
Down  a  hundred  feet  beneath, 

In  the  flume 
Of  the  sea,  as  still  as  glass, 
You  can  see  the  fishes  pass 
By  the  promontory  mass 

Of  Tuloom. 

Towards  the  forest  is  displayed, 
On  the  terrace,  a  facade 
With  devices  overlaid, 

And  the  bloom 
Of  the  vine  of  sculpture  led 
O'er  the  soffit  overhead 
Was  a  fancy  of  the  dead 

Of  Tuloom. 

Here  are  corridors,  and  there, 
From  the  terrace,  goes  a  stair, 
And  the  way  is  bioad  and  fiur 
To  the  room 
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Where  the  inner  altar  stands, 
And  the  mortar's  tempered  sands 
Bear  the  print  of  human  hands 
In  Tuloom. 

^'er  the  sunnj  ocean  swell 
The  candas,  nmning  well 
Towards  the  isle  of  CozumOi, 

Cleave  the  spume — 
On  they  run,  and  never  halt 
Where  the  shimmer  finom  the  salt 
Makes  a  twinkle  in  the  vault 

Of  Tuloom. 

When  the  xught  is  wild  and  dark, 
And  a  roar  is  in  the  park, 
And  the  lightning,  to  its  mark, 

Cuts  the  gloom. 
All  the  region,  on  the  sight, 
Rushes  upwaid  from  the  night, 
In  a  thunder-crash  of  light 

O'er  Tuloom, 

0  !  could  such  a  flash  recall 
All  the  flamens  to  their  hall, 
All  the  idols  on  the  wall. 

In  the  fume 
Of  the  Indian  sacrifloe, 
All  the  lifted  hands  and  eyes, 
All  the  laughters  and  the  cries 

Of  Tuloom. 

All  the  kings  in  feathered  pride, 
All  the  people  like  a  tide^ 
And  the  voices  of  the  hnde 

And  the  groom !  » 

But  alas !  the  prickly  pear. 
And  the  owlets  of  the  air, 
And  the  lizards  make  a  lair 

Of  Tuloom. 

We  are  tenants  on  the  strand 
Of  the  same  mysterious  land — 
Must  the  shores  that  we  command 

Reassume 
Their  primeval  forest  hum, 
And  the  future  pilgrim  come 
Unto  monuments  as  dumh 

As  Tuloom? 

'Tis  a  secret  of  the  dime, 
And  a  mystery  sublime, 
Too  obscure  in  coming  time 

To  presume ; 
But  the  snake,  amid  the  grass, 
Hisses  at  us  as  we  pass. 
And  we  sigh,  alas !  ahis ! 

In  Tuloom. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF    PURITAN   HISTORY. 


THE  character  of  the  settlers  of  New- 
England  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
fully  discussed,  that  it  would  be  useless 
at  this  day  to  attempt  to  change  the 
opinions  of  the  reading  public  The  Puri- 
tan had  no  negative  traits:  there  was 
much  to  admire,  somewhat  to  condemn, 
but  nothing  upon  which  the  mind  could 
be  in  doubt  The  Quaker,  who  was 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  or  swung  from 
the  ^lows,  and  the  Anabaptist  to  whom 
banishment  was  a  welcome  escape  from 
the  pillory  and  the  stocks,  could  not  be 
expected  to  lea\[e  to  their  descendants  any 
extraordinary  veneration  for  the  men  who 
had  so  sternly  swept  them  out  as  cha£f 
from  the  Lord's  threshing-floor.  So,  too, 
the  churchmen,  English  or  Catholic,  who 
have  never  found  this  grim  antagonist 
disposed  either  to  give  or  take  quarter — 
the  Cavalier,  and  the  votary  of  pleasure, 
with  whom  the  Puritan  is  the  type  of 
fanaticism,  the  foe  of  chivalry  and  the 
disenchantcr  of  romance — these,  from 
natural  constitution  and  education,  are 
blind  to  all  but  the  gloomy  traits  of  his 
character,  and  regard  him  as  either  a 
cruel,  bigoted  tyrant,  or  a  selfish,  calcu- 
lating hypocrite.  But  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  institutions  which 
the  Puritan  founded,  will  not  be  disposed 
to  condemn  his  illibcrality  without  weigh- 
ing also  his  merits.  The  town  meetings, 
pure  democracies ;  the  free  schools  j  the 
independent  churches ;  the  spirit  of  ready 
sacrifice  of  individual  interests  to  the 
public  welfare ;  the  habits  of  industry'  and 
fhi^lity, — all  of  which  not  only  made 
national  independence  possible,  but  neces- 
sarily led  to  it — these  were  of  Puritan 
growth.  No  other  branch  of  the  race, 
from  which  we  sprung,  possessed  these 
ideas,  or  so  fully  exemplified  these  virtues. 
The  progress  of  liberal  ideas  among  suc- 
ceeding generations,  has  served  to  render 
their  bigotry  and  intolerance  somewhat 
obsolete ;  let  us  hope  that  their  inflexible 
integrity  may  not  also  go  out  of  fa.shion. 

Remembering,  then,  what  great  prin- 
ciples the  fathers  of  New  England  estab- 
lished, their  children  may  peruse  without 
anger  the  record  of  their  faults.  That 
record  shows  nothing  that  spnmg  from 
duplicity,  cowardice,  frivolity,  or  pampered 
appetite;  none  that  were  infected  with 
these  vices,  could  claim  fellowship  in  a 
commonwealth  established  on  a  purely 
religious  basis.  The  faults  of  the  domi- 
nant class  were  the  result  of  their  theology ; 
wholly  absorbed  in  spiritual  things,  and 
deeming  every  worldly  interest  as  worth- 
less in  comparison,  they  considered  it  the 


first  duty  of  the  state  to  eniforce  conformitj 
to  the  Divine  law.  The  men  with  whom 
revelation  was  such  a  vivid  and  ever-pre- 
sent reality,  could  not  let  heedless  seals 
rush  upon  destruction  while  there  was 
power  to  stay  them.  The  New  Testament 
did  not  appear  to  inspire  these  enthusiasts 
with  such  an  ecstatic  fervor  as  did  the 
bold  imagery  of  the  Prophets.  They  pre- 
ferred to  turn  backwards,  to  catch  the  far- 
off  brightness  of  the  bush,  that  burned 
but  was  not  consumed,  and  to  stand  awe-'~ 
struck  in  view  of  the  lurid  grandeur  of 
Sinai,  rather  than  to  look  upon  the  milder 
radiance  that  encircled  the  iiead  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  the  spirit  of  Force  which 
ever  attended  Judaism  has  been  overcome ; 
though  it  will  be  lon^  before  the  traces  of 
its  career  will  be  obhterated. 

But  we  set  forth  with  no  intention  of 
writing  a  disquisition.  We  wished  to 
preface  the  fra^ents  to  be  presented  with 
a  few  words,  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  ex- 
pose the  Puritan  to  ridicule,  or  to  furnish 
his  enemies  with  arrows  from  his  own 
quiver,  that  we  gather  any  memoriids  of 
his  errors. 

The  "Curiosities"  have  been  literally 
copied  from  the  ]MS.  Records  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  At  the 
outset  we  beg  our  readers  to  understand 
that  we  do  not  design  to  make  any  ac- 
curate classification  of  subjects ;  nor  do 
we  pretend  to  enter  into  any  very  thorough 
investigation  of  particular  topics ;  still  less 
to  attempt  to  bring  forward  new  ideas. 
The  great  wains  have  passed  over  this 
earliest  field  of  American  history,  and 
gathered  its  golden  sheaves ;  it  is  our 
purpose  only  to  glean  what  we  choose 
from  what  has  been  overlooked  or  re- 
jected. 

From  the  intense  and  pervading  senti- 
ment of  religious  veneration,  the  clergy 
were  by  far  the  most  influential  class. 
Though  not  nominally  in  oflSce,  they 
really  constituted  an  upper  house,  from 
whose  judgment  no  appeal  could  be  taken. 
Many  instances  occur  where  doubtful 
points  of  constitutional  law,  as,  for  instance, 
the  construction  of  obscure  clauses  in  the 
colonial  charter,  were  formally  referred  to 
the  "teaching  elders'*'  for  exposition,  as  to 
a  supreme  court.  At  the  annual  election 
in  May  1637,  when  a  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween two  parties  that  threatened  to  end 
in  anarchy,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  prominent 
minister,  got  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree 
(the  meeting  being  in  the  open  air),  and 
by  his  eloquence  induced  the  people  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  As 
a  necessary  result  of  this  controlling  in- 
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fluence,  the  laws  against  blasphemy, 
Sabbath  breaking,  want  of  respect  to 
ministers  and  church  ordinances,  and 
kindred  ofiEences,  were  sufficiently  severe. 
Like  Paul,  the  priest  magnified  his  office ; 
and  the  audacious  wight  who  ventured  to 
cast  opprobrium  on  the  anointed,  could 
not  hope  to  escape  unpunished.  The 
following  are  taken  from  among  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  instances : — 

"£Forasmuch  as  y«  open  contempt  of  God's 
word  and  niesseng's  thereof  is  y*  desolating 
tinn  of  civill  states  &  churches,  <&  y^  y* 
^'' aching  of  y«  word  by  those  whom  God 
doth  send  is  y*  cheife  ordinary  meanes  or- 
dained of  God  for  y*  convertmg,  edifying 
and  saving  y«  soules  of  y«  elect,     »     •     » 

•  •  It  IS  therefore  ord'ed  <b  decreed, 
y*  if  any  christian,  so  called,  w^hin  y*  ju- 
risdiction shall  conteniptnously  behave  him- 
selfe  toward  y*  word  p*^ cached,  or  y«  mes- 
seng's  thereof,  »'  «  •  *  or,  likeasonn 
of  Corali,  cast  upon  his  true  doctrine  or  him- 
selfe  any  reproach,  to  y«.  dishono'^  of  }•• 
Lord  Jesus  who  hath  sent  him,  &  to  y* 
dispagmt  of  y*  his  holy  ordinance,  ma- 
king God*s  waves  contemptible  <fc  ridicu- 
les, y*  ev'y  such  ^son  or  ^sons  *  *  *  » 
Bhali  for  y*  first  acandole  be  converted  and 
reeved  openly  by  y*  ma*'***  j  *  «  *  * 
ana  if  a  second  time  they  break  forth  into 
y*  like  contemptuous  carriages,  either  to 
pay  5/.  to  y«  publicko  treasury,  or  to  stand 
two  houres  openly  upon  a  block,  4  foote 
high,  on  a  lecture  day,  w*h  a  pa*^  fixed  on 
his  breast,  w«h  this :  A  WANTON  GOSPEL- 
LER, written  in  capitall  letfs;  y^  others 
may  fear  &  be  ashamed  of  breaking  out  into 
the  like  wickedness.'*— Vol  2.  150.  1646. 

We  should  think  such  a  discipline  might 
be  an  excellent  corrective  for  the  prevail- 
ing levity  and  irrcligion  of  our  own  times. 
Imagine  the  block,  "4  foote  high,"  yet 
standing  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
the  modem  scoffer,  infidel  or  reformer 
doing  penance  thereon,  in  view  of  the 
throngs  of  Washington  street ! 

"Mr.  Ambros  Marten  for  calling  the 
ehuTch  Covenant  a  stinking  Carryon  <k  a 
humane  invention,  &  saying  hee  wondered 
at  gods  patience,  feared  it  would  end  in 
the  sharpe,  <b  said  the  ministers  did  de- 
throne cnrist  <fe  set  up  themselves;  he  was 
fined  10/.  &  counsellea  to  go  to  Mr.  Mather 
to  bee  instructed  by  him." — Vol.  1.  240. 
1638. 

The  various  phrases  by  which  men 
have  endeavored  to  express  the  idea  of 
gradual  diminution,  will  all  have  to  yield 
to  that  of  "ending  in  the  sharpe."  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  sturdy  heretic 
spoke  good  idiomatic  Saxon.  There  was 
a  refined  cruelty  in  his  sentence,  however 
salutary  it  might  prove  in  the  end;  to 
send  him  for  instruction  to  Mr.  Mather, 
the  Tery  chief  of  the  class  whom  he  con- 


sidered as  so  many  Satans  claiming  fealty, 
was  a  severe  trial  to  his  conscience ;  the 
stocks  or  bilboes  would  have  been  merci- 
ful in  comparison. 

"  Mr.  John  Haule  bound  himself  in  M, 
for  his  servant,  John  Burrows,  that  hee  shall 
not  seduce  any  man,  nor  move  questions  to 
that  end,  nor  question  w^h  any  other,  except 
w^h  the  magistrates  or  teaching  elders."—- 
Vol  1.  282.  1638. 

It  would  seem  that  John  had  beenqtdte 
successful  among  unstable  souls,  but  was 
henceforth  to  content  himself  in  trying  his 
artillery  upon  the  impregnable  fortresses 
of  the  rulers  temporal  and  spiritual.  Truly 
a  hopeless  business. 

The  next  case  is  somewhat  more  severe ; 
few  on  these  or  any  other  records  are 
more  so. 

"Whereas  the  Court  and  Jury  did  not 
agree  in  Crosmans  Case,  who  is  now  a  pris- 
oner for  blasphemy,  and  so  it  Necessarylie 
Coming  to  this  Court  to  be  determined,  the 
Court  on  a  full  liearinge  of  the  Case  uppon 
the  evidence  given  in,  doe  Order  &  deter- 
mine as  follows:  vizS  that  the  sd  Crosman 
be  severely  whipt  in  open  market  plac^  <lc 
Imediately  after  to  be  burnt  in  his  forehead 
with  the  letter :  B :  and  after  to  be  banished 
for  ever  out  of  o'  Jurisdiction." — Vol.  2. 
32§.  1651. 

A  "  Scarlet  Letter"  one  would  not  wish 
to  wear ! 

"Steven  Greensmyth  for  affirming  that 
all  the  mi'»  (except  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Wheel- 
right  &  hee  thought  Mr.  Hooker),  did  teach 
a  Covenant  of  works,  was  for  a  time  Com- 
ited  to  the  marshall,  &  after  enioyned  to 
make  acknowledgment,  *  »  *  and  wat 
fined  40/.  and  standeth  bound  in  100/.  till 
this  bee  done."— Vol  1.  187.  1636. 

"  The  Co''te  thinke  it  convenient  v»  order 
be  given  to  y*  Audito'  to  send  12  gallons  of 
sack  &  6  gallons  of  white  wine,  as  a  small 
testimony  of  y«  Co'ts  respect,  to  y*  rev'end 
Assembly  of  Eld'"8  at  Cambridge." — vol  2. 
66.  1644. 

This  was  the  Assembly  that  formed 
the  famous  "  Cambridge  Platform."  We 
should  be  pleased  to  see  such  a  testimony 
of  respect  offered  in  our  day.  Fancy  Gen- 
eral Wilson  or  Colonel  Schouler  pro- 
posing to  send  a  demijohn  by  way  of  com- 
pliment to  one  of  the  annual  gatherings 
of  white  neckcloths  assembled  at  the  Marl- 
boro' Chapel  or  the  Melodeon !  Apropos 
to  wine,  there  is  a  curious  order  concemmg 
its  sale  to  Indians,  which  may  be  inserted 
here. 

"The  Court  app*' bending  y*  it  is  not  fit 
to  deprive  y*  Indians  of  any  lawfull  Com- 
fort w*h  God  aloweth  to  all  men  by  y*  use 
of  wine,  do  ord'  y^  it  shalbe  lawfull  for 
all  such  as  are  or  snalbe  alowed  license  to 
retaile  winesi  to  sell  also  to  y*  Indiana  lo 
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Dexter  shalbe 
hized  &  ffined 
11  <&   seditious 


miMh  AS  may  be  fit^  for  their  needftdl  use  or 
refreshing.**— Vol.  2.  66.  1644. 

But  religion  did  not  claim  the  exclusive 
veneration  of  the  age.  Such  pains  were 
not  taken  to  support  one  section  of  the 
arch  alone;  rising  from  the  same  plane, 
the  State  inclined  in  equal  curve  toward 
the  Church,  and,  meeting  it,  gave  and  re- 
ceived support  The  Magistracy  was  sur- 
rounded with  an  outward  state  that  now 
seems  impossible  in  an  elective  govern- 
ment. The  very  t  halberdiers,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Governor  on  public  occasions, 
were  more  reverenced  than  the  Governor 
himself  is  now.  Merchants  and  men  of 
wealth  were  not  the  important  personages 
they  have  since  become.  The  aristocracy 
of  birth  was  not  extinct ;  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  had  not  arisen.  The  Lawyers, 
who  have  managed  latterly  to  engross 
nearly  all  the  places  pf  honor  or  profit, 
were  then  rather  more  moderately  es- 
teemed. It  seems  inde^  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  special  reproach  to  one  of  the 
early  magnates  that  he  bad  been  an  "  At- 
tumey."  * 

"  It  is  ordered  that  Tho: 
set  in  the  bilbowse,  disfi 
XL/.,  for  speakeing  re^c 
words  against  the  Gou'mt  hAre  establish'ed, 
A  findeiog  fault  to  dy  v's  w«ri  the  acts  of  the 
Courty  sayeing  'this  captious  gou'ra*  will 
bring  all  to  naught,'  adding,  that  *the  best 
of  them  was  but  an  Atturney.' " — VoL  1.  96. 
1682. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  John  Lee  shalbe  whipt 
A  ffined,  for  calling  Mr.  Ludlowo  false  heart- 
ed knave,  and  hanl-hearted  knave,  heavy 
flWend."— Vol.  1.  111.  1634. 

"It  is  ordered  that  John  Lee  shalbe  whipt 
and  ffyned  XL/,  for  speakeing  re'^9chfully 
of  the  Gou*n',  Ba3^eing,  '  hee  was  but  a  Law- 
ers  clerke,  <fe  what  understanding  hadd  hce 
more  than  himselfe  ? '  also,  taxeing  the  Court 
for  makeing  lawes  to  pick  men's  purses,  as 
also  for  abusing  a  may  do  of  the  Gou'n"",  pre- 
tending love  in  the  way  of  marriage,  wnen 
himselfe  professes  hee  intended  none,  as  also 
for  intisemg  her  to  goe  with  him  into  the 
come  feild."— Vol  1.  133.  1634. 

John  soeras  to  have  been  ambitious  of 
filling  a  whole  criminal's  calendar  alone. 
However  venial  his  rage  against  **  y«  wor- 
shipfull  ma»'**' "  may  have  been,  yet,  in 
view  of  his  perfidy  to  the  '*  mayde  "  whose 
ear  he  beguiled,  we  must  deem  him  most 
justly  punished. 

"Capt  John  Stone  for  his  outrage  com- 
itted  in  confronting  authority,  abusoiug  Mr. 
Ludlowc  both  in  words  and  behavour,  as- 
aalting  him,  and  calling  him  a  iust  as  <&c., 
is  ffined  CI.  &  ^hibited  comeing  within 
this  Pattcnt  w»hout  leave  from  tho  Gou'm*, 
under  the  penalty  of  Death." — Vol  1.  103. 
1688. 


We  should  have  felt  some  83rmpathy  for 
the  Captain  under  his  fine  (equivalent  to 
at  least  Q1500.  now),  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  poor  pun  in  which  he  vented  his 
anger ;  but  "  Just-ass ! " — no,  "  'tis  tolera- 
ble and  not  to  be  endured." 

"It  is  ordered  that  Ensigne  Jennison 
ahal  be  £Fynod  the  some  of  aX/.,  for  up- 
braydeing  the  Court  with  Iniustice,  utter- 
ing theis  words,  '  I  prav  god  deliver  mee 
from  this  Court,*  professing  hee  hadd  wayt- 
ed  from  Court  to  court,  &  could  not  have 
iostice  done  him.**— VoL  1.  133.  1634. 

We  suspect  that  if  all  the  weary  suitors 
in  modem  courts  were  called  to  account 
for  similar  ebullitions  of  impatience,  their 
Honors,  the  Judges,  would  have  plenty 
to  do. 

"It  is  ord'ed  y'  Edm«  Bridges,  for  his 
neglect  of  shooing  Mr.  Symonds  horse 
(when  he  was  to  come  to  Co''te,)  should  be 
required  by  warrant  fro"  this  Co'te  to  an- 
swere  this  complaint  &  his  neglect  to 
further  publike  service,  at  y«  next  County 
CCte,**  Ac— Vol.  2.  170.  1647. 

"Rich'd  Cluffe,  for  saying,  'shall  I  pay 
12d.  for  the  fragments  w«h  the  grandiury 
roages  have  left?*  hee  was  bound  to  hia 
good  behavior.  &  fined  three  pounds,  sLxe 
shillings  &  eight  pence,  w*h  was  discount- 
ed by  Mr.  Rob'^t  Saltonstall,  upon  account.** 
—VoL  1.  284.  1640. 

The  laws  forbade  innkeepers  charging 
more  than  twelve  ponce  for  a  meal;  so, 
of  course,  they  never  charged  less.  It 
would  appear  that  Clufie  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  come  to  dinner  after  the  Grand 
Jury;  and,  finding  the  fragments  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  demurred  to  the 
landlord's  bill.  He  might  have  come  off 
easily  if  he  had  expressed  himself  circum- 
spectly, for  the  Puritan  did  not  dislike  the 
spirit  that  resisted  imposition ;  but  to  al- 
low the  Grand  Jury  to  be  called  "roages," 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

•*  Tliomas  Starr,  being  accused  for  speak- 
ing against  the  order  of  Court  about  swine, 
and  trie  same  ^ved  that  hoe  said  *  the  law 
was  against  gods  law,  and  hee  would  not 
obey  it':  so  hce  was  comited,  and  en- 
ioyncd  to  acknowlcdg  his  fault  the  14th,  at 
the  gcu'all  Court,  and  was  fined  20/.,  and 
to  give  security  for  his  fine,  or  pay  the 
same  before  his  rcleasemeiit' — VoL  1.  215. 
1637.  O.  S, 

The  higher  law  is  here  plumply  avowed, 
and  the  fugitive  swine  law  trampled  upon. 
The  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  law  with 
ethics  is  as  old  as  the  race.  £ach  age 
imagines  the  conflicts  which  arise  be- 
tween its  idea  of  the  Right  and  the  exist- 
ing institutions  and  laws,  to  be  ijew,  and 
that  great  principles  are  for  ever  settled  in 
the  encounter.  But,  truly,  we  move  in  a 
drde ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  substao- 
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tial  progress  of  civilizatioii,  there  is  still  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  The  philoso- 
pher of  a  century  hence  will  puzzle  over 
some  of  the  problems  of  to-day,  precisely 
as  though  £mcrson,  Foj^rier,  Parker  and 
Brownson  had  ncTcr  existed. 

The  Magistrates  of  the  Bay  received  no 
compensation  for  many  years ;  never  more 
than  enough  to  pay  travelling  expenses. 
Tea  Rooms,  Contingent  Expenses,  and 
other  plausible  modes  of  covering  appro- 
priations for  personal  comforts,  had  not 
then  been  invented.  They  did  not  know 
how  to  derive  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
ferry  slips,  for  the  only  profitable  ferry 
right  was  given  to  aid  the  infant  college 
at  Cambridge.  They  could  not  expect  a 
percentage  on  land  sales,  for  to  the  settler, 

**The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose.^ 

They  took  no4iiing  from  paving  contracts, 
for  if  the  stumps  were  dug  up,  and  the 
boulders  rolled  out  of  the  road,  it  was  all 
the  hard-working  pioneers  could  accom- 
plish. Even  then  some  towns  were  sharp- 
ly enjoined  to  "mend  their  ways"  many 
times  before  they  obeyed.  But,  after  six- 
teen years'  service,  the  members  of  the 
Court  ventured  to  ask  in  foro  conscien- 
ti(B  for  reasonable  pay;  and  they  inti- 
mated tl^t  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
religious  duty  of  the  governed.  We  in- 
sert the  application  of  the  Deputies,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Magistrates,  made  at 
the  same  session;  and  only  regret  that 
neither  were  of  any  avail.  The  people, 
doubtless,  thought  the  honor  of  office  to 
be  its  proper  and  sufficient  reward. 

"  It  is  ordred  that  it  shall  &  may  be  law- 
fall  for  y*  Deputies  of  this  howse  to  aduise 
4i  consultt  w*h  theire  Elders  &  ffrecmen, 
whoe  are  desired  to  take  it  into  serious  con- 
sidera^n,  whether  God  doe  not  expect  that 
all  y*  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  alowe,  as 
to  tlieire  mag*  * ' ,  soe  to  all  other  y  ^  are  called 
to  Country  service,  ^porconable  alowance 
dc  mayntenance  answerable  to  theire  seu'all 
places  <&  imploym^*,  annually  or  otherwise, 
A  uppon  w^  grounds ;  <&  they  are  further  de- 
sired to  send  in  their  thouglits  &  detcrmi- 
nafons  in  wrighteinge  at  y*  next  gen'all 
Courte."— Vol  3.  1644. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  Court  exer- 
cised unlimited  power.  From  blasphemy 
and  heresy  down  to  petty  larceny  or 
breaches  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  every  of- 
fence was  dealt  with ;  and  where  positive 
statutes  were  wanting,  the  laws  of  Moses 
were  ready  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Oft- 
en the  prisoner,  against  whom  a  case  could 
not  be  clearly  made  out,  was  either  pun- 
ished for  an  ofience  of  a  minor  grade,  or 
dismissed  under  bonds,  or  with  a  repri- 
mand.   Thus 


"  Katherine  Cornish,  found  suspicious  of 
incontinency  was  seriously  a&monished  to 
take  heed"— VoL  1.  226.  1688. 

And  Thomas  Owen,  about  the  same 
year,  though  acquitted  of  adultery,  of 
which  the  punishment  was  death,  was 
nevertheless  believed  to  be  culpable,  and 
was  made  to  sit  two  hours  under  the  gal- 
lows with  his  paramour  by  his  side,  and 
a  "  roape  "  around  his  necK.  Wearing  a 
"  paper,"  as  the  records  generally  express 
it,  was  a  very  common  punishment. 

"  John  Davies  for  his  grosse  offences  in 
attempting  lewdnes  w*h  divers  woomen, 
was  sentenced  to  bee  severely  whiped  both 
heare  and  at  Ipswich,  A  to  weare  tne  letter 
V  upon  his  breast  upon  his  uppermost  gar- 
ment untill  the  court  do  discharge  him." 
— VoL  1.  238.  1638.  O.  a 

"Robte  Coles  is  ffined  V/.  <&  enioyned  to 
stand  w*  h  a  white  shcote  of  pa^  on  his  back 
wherein  a  drunkard  shal  be  written  in 
greate  I'res  &  to  stand  therow*h  soe  long 
as  the  Court  thinks  meete,  for  abuseing  him- 
selfe  shamefully  w*h  drinke  •  *  *  •  A 
o»h'  misdemean"."— Vol.  1.  102.  1633. 

This  sentence,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, produced  only  a  temporary  efiect ; 
for,  but  a  short  time  after,  we  find  him 
again  before  the  Court,  when  the  follow- 
ing order  was  passed. 

••  It  is  ordered  that  Robte  Coles,  for  drun- 
kenes  by  him  comitted  att  Roxbury,  shalbe 
disfranchized,  weare  about  his  necke  A  so 
to  hange  upon  his  outward  garm',  a  D 
made  of  redd  cloath  &  sett  upon  white,  to 
contynue  this  for  a  yeare,  and  not  to  leave 
it  of  att  any  tyme  when  hee  comes  amongst 
company,  uncfer  penalty,"  Ac. — VoL  1.  lOSw 
1633. 

One  Richard  Wilson,  a  servant,  for 
theft  was  sentenced  to  three  years  addi- 
tional service,  and  to  wear  a  T  upon  his 
outer  garment. 

Sometimes  the  punishments  were  yet 
more  whimsical.  Witness  the  following, 
upon  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Fort. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  S'  ieant  Perkins  shall 
carry  40  turfs  to  the  ffort,  as  a  punishmt  for 
drunkenes  by  him  comitted." — Vol.  1.  103. 
1633. 

"  Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion,  take- 
ing  £1.  13s,  7d.  for  the  plank  wood  work  of 
Boston  stocks,  is  fined  5/.  A  censured  to  bee 
set  an  houre  in  the  stocks." — VoL  1.  250. 
1639. 

One  feels  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  this 
sentence ; 

"  For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  wiih  his  own  petard." 

The  conmion  penalty  for  swearing  or 
railing  was  putting  the  offender's  tongue 
in  a  cleft  stick ;  a  very  painful  as  well 
humiliating  punishment. — Thus : 
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"Elisabeth,  the  wife  ofThomas  Aplegate, 
was  censured  to  stand  w'h  her  toneue  in  a 
oleft  stick,  for  swearing,  railing  and  revile- 
ing."— Vol.  1.  178.  1686. 

"  Robert  Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the 
bloud  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
tongue  put  into  a  cleft  stick,  and  to  stand 
so  by  the  space  of  haulfe  an  houre.** — ^VoL 
1.  178. 1686. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  modem  imio- 
vations  have  rendered  it  so  difficult  to 
visit  medical  quackery  with  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves.  The  newspapers  are  so 
burdened  with  the  advertisements  of  drug- 
mongers,  that  a  foreigner  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  Americans  breakfast 
upon  pills,  take  lotions  instead  of  baths, 
bitters  for  Juleps,  and  after  dinner  fortify 
against  indigestion  with  '^  pepsin."  Our 
fathers,  good  men,  did  not  let  empirics 
throw  children  into  epilepsy,  nor  sell  mo- 
lasses-and-water  for  sarsaparilla,  with  im- 
punity ;  e.  g. 

"Nich:  Knopp  is  fyned  V/.,  for  takeing 
upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvey  by  a  water 
of  noe  worth  nor  vnlue,  which  ne  solde  att  a 
very  dear  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  hee 
pay  his  ffyne  or  give  securytie  for  it,  or  els 
to  be  wliipped,  and  shalbe  lyable  to  any 
mans  acyon  of  wlionie  hee  hath  receaued 
money  for  the  &*.  water."— Vol.  1.  67.  1630. 

The  distinctions  in  society,  as  before  in- 
tinuited,  were  somewhat  broadly  marked. 
At  a  later  period,  it  was  customary  in 
every  congregation  to  have  the  seats  in 
the  meeting-house  assigned  once  a  year  to 
the  people  according  to  their  rank ;  this 
was  termed  "  seating  the  meeting."  Ma- 
gistrates and  others  in  ofBcial  station,  the 
military,  and  persons  of  good  families  or 
estates,  were  scrupulously  designated  by 
their  appropnate  titles.  We  insert  some 
of  the  names  of  the  ofBcers  chosen  in 
1646  ;  a  random  specimen.  . 

"John  Winthrop,  sen.  Esq*",  Gou'n'         * 

Thomas  Dudley,  Esq*",  Dep*  Gou'n' 

John  Endecott,  Esq',  Assistant. 

Herbert  Pelliam,  Esq*",  Assistant. 

Increase  Nowell,  gont^  Asdistant  and  Se- 
cretary. 

Wm.  Pinchon,  gcnt^  Assistant. 

Mr.  Rich :  Russell,  Treasurer. 

Capt  \Vm.  llauthoinc  is  chosen  speaker 
of  the  howse  of  Deput*  for  this  session." — 
vol  3.  63.  1C46. 

The  names  of  Hawthorne  and  Pyn- 
CHON  will  be  at  once  linked  together  in 
the  reader's  mind.  The  ancestor  of  our 
most  gifted  novelist,  and  the  founder  of 
the  family  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
the  "House  of  Seven  GTables,"  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  of  the  tie  that  has 
since  joined  them  so  indissolubly. 

The  appellation  "  Mr."  though  not  the 
highest,  was  still  a  very  respectable  one. 


A  curious  instance  occurs  where  the  de- 
privation of  this  prefix  was  considered  a 
sufSdent  punishment  for  theft ;  while  the 
accessories,  who  were  of  the  lower  class, 
having  neither  dignity  to  lose,  nor  money 
to  atone  for  tb^  crime,  had  to  submit 
their  backs  to  the  constable's  whip. 
Though  it  has  been  printed  before, 
(Hutchinson^ 8  Hist.  Alass.^)  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  insert  it  here. 

",It  is  ordered  that  Josias  Plastowe  shall 
(for  stealing  4  basketts  of  corne  from  the 
Indians)  returne  them  8  basketts  againe, 
be  ffined  V/.  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.  as  form'ly 
hee  used  to  be,  and  that  Willam  Buckland 
and  Tho:  Andrewe  shalbe  whipped  for 
being  accessary  to  the  same  offence," — 
Vol.  1.  88.  1681. 

The  most  respectful  term  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  untitled  was,  '^Good- 
man," or  "  Goodwife;"  in  fhe  latter  gen- 
erally abbreviated  to  "  Goody," — very  sug- 
gestive of  red  cloaks,  broom-handles,  and 
other  appliances  of  witchcraft.    Thus : 

"  Gooddy  flinch  was  censured  to  bee  se- 
verely whiped  to  morrow,  and  so  kept  io 
prison."— Vol.  1.  282. 1640. 

A  variety  of  admonitions,  sentences,  Ac., 
are  given,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  mi- 
nute surveillance  exercised  in  ^"egard  to 
morals  and  manners. 

"  John  Stone  and  his  wife  were  admonish- 
ed to  make  biger  bread,  and  to  take  heede 
of  offending  by  makeing  too  little  bread 
hereafter."— Vol  1.  265.  1639. 

"  Willi :  Wake  was  counselled  to  go 
whom  to  his  wife,  and  upon  his  ^mise  so  to 
do,  his  repentance  and  testimony  of  his  good 
behavio'  hee  was  discharged." — Vol.  1.  294. 
1640. 

"Rich'd  IloUingsworth,  for  prophaning 
the  saboth  in  travelling,  was  censured  .to 
bee  set  in  the  stocks  upon  a  lecture  day  at 
Salem."— Vol.  1.  237.  1637. 

"Benjamin  Hubberd  was  also  solemly 
admonished  of  his  failing  for  being  in  com- 
pany wMi  James  Browne  and  the  rest,  and 
often  drinking  of  the  strong  water  bottle 
w*h  them,  and  not  reaving  them." — VoL  1. 
198.  1637. 

"James  Davies,  for  his  unquietness  w*h 
his  wife,  was  enioyned  to  appear  at  the  next 
Court  of  Assistants."— Vol.  1.  282.  1640. 

"  Thomas  Makepeace,  because  of  his  no- 
vile  disposition,  was  informed,  wee  were 
weary  ol  him  uulcsse  he  reforme." — VoL  1. 
240.  1638. 

"Ezekiel  Ilolliraan,  appearing  upon 
sumons,  because  hee  did  not  frequent  th« 
publike  asscmblycs,  and  forsedueemgmanj, 
hee  was  rofeid  bv  the  Court  to  the  minis- 
ters for  couvictiou."— Vol.  1.  216.  16S7. 

The  Court,  with  commendable  liberali- 
ty, were  unwilling  that  a  forsaken  woman 
should  always  remain  in  ^^ndowhood.    In 
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the  following  instance,  one  would  think 
the  period  quite  long  enough. 


"M''*  Dorothy  Pester,  whose  hushand 
went  into  England  some  ten  ycai'es  since, 
and  was  never  to  this  day  heard  o^  uppon 
her  petition  to  this  Court,  hath  liberty  • 
granted  her  to  marry  when  God  by  his  "Evi- 
dence shall  afford  her  an  Oppertunitie." — 
Vol.  8.  352.  1652. 

Whether  the  patient  Dorothy  ever 
found  her  "  Oppertimitic,"  the  records  do 
not  tell. 

Daniel  Fairfield,  a  notorious  offender 
against  morality,  was  most  severely,  and 
(if  mutilation  were  ever  justifiable)  most 
justly  punished  by  whipping,  slitting  his 
nose,  &c.  He  likewise  wore  a  rope  two 
or  three  feet  long  round  his  neck  for  seve- 
ral years.  His  wife,  with  a  forgiving  af- 
fection which  even  the  wretched  husband 
must  have  wondered  at,  petitioned  the 
Court,  session  after  session,  for  permission 
to  drop  the  ignominious  badge ;  and,  at 
last,  having  been  successful  in  that,  she 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  emigrate. 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  Court : 

**  Upon  the  petition  of  EHsa :  ffaircfeihi, 
it  is  granted  that  her  husband,  she  &  their 
children  [may]  depart  out  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion unto  such  other  ])nrts  of  the  world  as 
it  shall  please  God  to  dispose."— Vol  2.  232. 
1649. 

The  curtness  of  this  license  would  in- 
dicate that  the  magistrates  were  quite  as 
well  pleased  with  the  departure  as  the 
heart-sick  woman  herself. 

The  extreme  severity  with  which  the 
laws  were  executed  at  nrst  seems  to  have 
relaxed  somewhat  about  1653.  Among 
the  more  zealous  religionists,  the  lamenta- 
tions for  the  decline  of  piety  were  loud 
and  frequent.  At  length  the  General 
Court  took  up  the  matter,  and  referred 
the  whole  subject  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  times  to  a  special  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  present  a  plan  for  thorough 
reformation.  A  long  report  was  made 
by  the  committee,  and  is  now  on  file. 
Mass,  Archives^  vol.  10.,  fol.  338.  1654.  )1 
It  recommends  reform  imder  fourteen 
distinct  heads.     The  preamble  reads  thus : 

"  Conccarning  many  E veils  growing 
amongst  us  of  sundry  kinds,  we  conceaue 
y*  Lord  calls  us  to  soleme  and  serious  hu- 
milliation,  y*  euells  may  be  discoucred  and 
p' vented,  y«  lord  therm  appearing  cyine 
the  many  mercyes  woo  hauo  reccued,  ana 
our  unsutablencss  thereunto." 

Among  the  subjects  specially  mention- 
ed, arc,  Fasts,  public  and  private,  more 
bl>eral  support  of  the  Ministry,  a  House 
of  Correction  for  the  idle  and  dissolute, 
punishment  of  aggressive  heretics,  pirates, 
slanderers,  and  the  improvement  of  schools. 

VOL.  II. — 10 


Three  items  of  the  proposed  great  refor- 
mation we  subjoin : 

**  8.  AVheras  much  Grieff  lyeth  on  y*  spiriti 
of  many  godly,  &  much  dishonor  redounds 
unto  Go<f  by  sleepinesee  of  ^sons,  in  y* 
publique  ordmances  of  Christ)  wee  conceaue 
it  meet  from  this  Court  bee  declared,  y* 
It  is  y«  duty  of  such  "^sons,  who,  while  y* 
ordinances  of  Christ  are  dispensing,  shal  sit 
necre  such  ^sons,  to  awaKcn  ym,  and.  In 
case  they  shal  bee  offended,  to  Admonish 
yn\  priuatly.  If,  notwithstanding,  they 
shall  ^sist  therin  ^^erscly,  y"  to  Com- 
plngne  of  }Tn  to  y^  magistrat  or  commis- 
sion""  or  Townsmen  of  y*  Towne,  who  arc 
sluirply  to  admonish  ym.  Tliis  order  to  bee 
publiquely  posted  In  some  open  place  of  y* 
meetinjf house  byj**  Constable  of  y*  Towne.** 

**  9.  That,  In  all  Elections  wherein  ffree- 
men  and  non  ffrcemen  voat.  Its  conccaued 
meet  y*,  whereas  Scotch,  seruants,  Irish, 


'welth  should  haue  a  double  voate." 

"10.  This  Court  considering  }••  Cruel 
and  malignant  spirrit  y*  haue  from  tyme  to 
tymc  been  manifest  in  }-•  Irish  Nation 
against  y*  English,  doe  hereby  declare  thyr 
f^hibition  of  any  Irinh  men,  women  or 
child  rens  being  brought  Into  this  Jurisdic- 
tion" <tc. 

At  a  later  period,  when  a  series  of  cala- 
mities overtook  the  Colony,  communica- 
tions came  in  from  the  country  expressing 
very  great  concern  at  what  were  con- 
sidered evident  marks  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. Whereupon  a  committee  was 
formally  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
God's  wrath  ! "  The  matter  is  too  long 
and  wordy  to  be  quoted  here. 

It  has  been  imagineil  by  some  that  the 
Puritans,  from  their  stem  treatment  of 
idleness  and  vice,  were  deficient  in  charity 
to  the  poor.  But  this  was  far  from  the 
fact.  The  unfortunate,  whether  from 
sickness  or  accident,  never  applied  to  the 
Court  for  aid  in  vain.  The  benefactions 
of  that  day  were  in  far  greater  proportion 
to  the  slender  resources  of  the  colony, 
than  are  our  boasted  charities  to  the 
immense  wealth  we  have  accumulated. 
Nor  were  the  recipients  of  charity  herded 
like  animals  or  criminals,  and  left  to  die 
without  the  presence  of  a  friend  to  cheer 
the  last  moments  of  life.  The  order  fol- 
lowing, of  which  there  are  many  parallels, 
will  show  the  fact  we  have  stated,  as  well 
as  the  simplicity  of  the  times : 

"It  was  ordered  that  Alexander  Bock 
should  have  24  bushels  of  come  for  Mary 
Joanes  for  the  time  past,  &  for  the  time  to 
come,  a  bushell  of  come  a  weeke,  &  to 
have  two  blankets  &  a  rug  to  keepe  her 
warme.**— Vol  1.  295.  1640, 
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Com  in  1640  was  worth  4b,  sterling^ 
equal  to  nearly  $2  50  now. 

The  following  order  contains  the  first 
notice  of  witchcraft  upon  the  records  of 
the  General  Court,  although  some  faint 
foreshadowing  of  its  terrible  career  was 
observed  at  Springfield  a  year  or  two 
previous. 

"The  Co'te  desire  the  Course  w«h  hath 
been  taken   in  England  for  discou>'y  of 


witches,  by  watching  them  a  eertaine  time : 
It  is  orde'd  that  the  best  «b  surest  way 
may  be  forth w*h  be  put  in  practice,  to  be- 
gin this  night  if  it  may  be,  oeing  the  18*^ 
of  the  8'«*  m«,  [May,]  <fc  that  the  husband 
may  be  confined  to  a  private  roome,  <&  be 
also  then  watched."— Vol  2.  208.  1648. 

A  fiirthcr  account  of  this  remarkable 
superstition,  as  well  as  many  other  topics, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 


LETTERS    OF    PAREPIDEMUS. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


MY  Dear  Sir, — Do  people  in  general, 
upon  this  side  of  the  great  water,  read 
Homer  ?  Virgil,  I  know,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Union,  is  a  lady's  book ;  nor  is  there, 
I  think,  any  ancient  author  that  better 
deserves  the  honor.  But  the  man's  book. 
Homer  ?  It  is  not  every  boy  that  learns 
Greek ;  and  not  all  who  learn  Greek  read 
through  the  whole  forty-^ight  books  of 
the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey.  Is  Pope  much 
studied?  I  should  fancy  not:  and,  in- 
deed, though  one  is  glad  to  hear  any  one 
say  that  he  has,  in  the  past  tense,  read 
that  ingenious  composition,  it  is  not  easy 
to  bid  any  one,  in  the  future,  go  and  read 
it  And,  if  not  Pope,  whom  can  wc  re- 
commend? Chapman  is  bai*barous,  dis- 
sonant, obsolete,  incorrect.  In  Ilobbcs 
there  are  two  good  lines,  well  knouTi,  but 
they  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 

"And  like  a  star  upon  lior  bosom,  lay 
IliB  beautiful  and  shiuing  guidon  head*' 

(They  are  of  Astyanax  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother ;  and  how  that  first  of  English 
prosaists  was  inspired  with  them  remains 
a  problem  to  all  generations.)  Coprper, 
who  could  read,  however  much  enjoined 
to  it  ?  In  short  there  neither  is,  nor  has 
been,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  be, 
any  thing  like  a  translation.  And  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  the  future 
will,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  go  forth 
upon  its  way,  clearing  forests,  building 
clippers,  weaving  calicoes,  and  annexing 
Mexicos,  accomplishing  its  natural  mani- 
fest destiny,  and  subsiding  into  its  primi- 
tive aborippnal  ignorance.  Accomplishing 
our  manifest  destiny !  to  be,  that  is,  the 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  " 
to  the  human  race  in  general ;  and  then, 
peradventure,  when  the  wood  has  all  been 
hewn,  and  the  water  drawn,  to  cease  to 
exist,  to  be  effaced  from  the  earth  we 
have  subdued — 

"Fear  no  more  the  beat  of  the  sun. 
Nor  the  ftirious  winter's  ra^res, 
Thou  tliino  earthly  task  hast  done, 
llomeward  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages.* 


To  cease  to  exist,  to  vanish,  to  give  place, 
in  short,  to  some  nobler  kind  of  men,  in 
whoso  melodious  and  flexible  form  of 
speech  the  old  Homer  will  have  a  chance 
of  reappearing  unimpaired,  or  possibly 
some  new  Homer  singing  the  wrath  of 
another  Achilles  and  the  wanderings  of  a 
wiser  Ulysses. 

Fiat  voluntas !  Let  us  go  forward  to 
our  manifest  destiny  with  content,  or  at 
least  resignation,  and  bravely  fill  up  the 
trench,  which  our  nobler  successors  may 
thus  be  able  to  pass. 

In  the  mean  time,  various  attempts  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  at 
rendering  Homer  in  modem  English 
hexameter  verse.  We  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  unsuccessful.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  make  readable  English  hexa- 
meters at  all ;  not  an  easy  thing  even  in 
the  freedom  of  original  composition,  but  a 
very  hard  one,  indeed,  amid  the  restric- 
tions of  faithful  translation.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  gained,  and  has  charmed,  has 
instructed  in  some  degree,  u.id  attuned 
the  ears  of  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women (in  literature  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say),  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  flow  and  cadence  of  this  hitherto  un- 
acceptable measure.  Yet,  the  success  of 
Evangeline  was  owing,  not  more,  wc  think, 
to  the  author's  practised  skill  in  versifica- 
tion thim  to  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  his  material.  Even  his  powers,  we 
believe,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  wide  popu- 
larity for  a  translation  even  from  a  language 
so  nearly  akin  to  our  own  as  the  Gcnnan. 
In  Greek,  where  grammar,  inflection,  in- 
tonation, idiom,  habit,  character,  and 
genius  are  all  most  alien,  the  task  is  very 
much  more  hopeless. 

Moreover,  in  another  point,  it  may  be 
right  to  turn  the  Louise  of  Voss,  and  the 
Herman  and  Dorothea  of  Goethe  into 
corresponding  modem  so-called  hexa- 
meters.   If  the  verse  is  clumsy  in  our 
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rendering,  so  was  it  to  begin  with  in  the 
original.  If  no  high  degree  of  elegance  is 
attained,  no  high  degree  of  elegance  was 
there  to  be  lost. 

But  in  Greek  there  seems  really  hardly 
a  reason  for  selecting  this  in  preference  to 
some  readier,  more  native  and  popular 
form  of  verse.  Certainly  the  easy  flowing 
couplets  of  Chaucer,  the  melodious  blank 
verse  of  Shakspeare,  or  some  improved 
variety  of  ballad  metre,  such  as  Mr.  Frere 
used  in  translating  the  Cid,  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  less  like  the  original  music 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  that  which 
we  listen  to  with  pleasure  in  Evangelime, 
and  read  without  much  trouble  in  the 
Herman  and  Dorothea.  Homer's  round- 
ing line,  and  Virgil's  smooth  verse,  were 
both  of  them  (after  more  puzzling  about 
it  than  the  matter  deserves,  I  have  con- 
vinced myself)  totally  unlike  those  lengthy, 
straggling,  irregular,  uncertain  slips  of 
pilose  niesuree  which  we  lind  it  so  hard 
to  measure,  so  easy  to  read  in  half-a-dozen 
ways,  without  any  assurance  of  the  right 
one,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Voss, 
the  Gothic  nations  consider  analogous  to 
classic  hexameter. 

Lend  me,  if  you  can  spare  them  for  a 
moment  or  two,  my  dear  sir,  your  eai'S, 
and  tell  me,  honor  bright,  is 

Conticnerc  omnes,  intcntiqne  ora  tcncbant 

the  same  thing  as 

ITab'  ich  (Icn  Markt  und  die  Stra&se  doch  nicht  so 
einsam  geMibcn. 

Were  I  to  interpolate  in  a  smooth  passage 
of  Evangeline  a  verse  from  the  Georgics 
or  the  iEneid,  would  they  go  together  ? 
Is  the  following  a  metrical  sequence  : 

Thus,  In  the  ancient  time  tlio  smooth  Vlrgillan  verwa 
Fell  on  the  listening  ear  of  the  Roman  princes'  and 

people. 
Ut  belli  signum  Laorentl  Tnmos  ah  arco. 

There  is  one  line,  one  example  of  the 
smooth  Virgilian  verses,  which  perhaps 
Mr.  Longfellow  would  have  allowed  him- 
self to  use,  and  his  readers  consented  to 
accept,  as  a  real  hexameter. 
Spargcns  bnmlda  mella  soporlfcmmquo  papaver, 

might,  perhaps,  have  been  no  more  ob- 
jected to  than 

Tons  les  Boargeois  do  Chartres  ct  lo  carillon  de  Dan- 
kerque. 

Yet  even  this  most  exceptionable  form,  with 
its  special  aim  at  expressing,  by  an  adap- 
tation of  sound  to  sense,  the 

Bcattering  of  liquid  honeys  and  soporiferons  poppy, 

IS  a  model  of  condensation,  brevity,  smooth- 
ness, and  nettete,  compared  with  that 
sprawling  bit  of  rhythmical  prose  into 
which  I  have  turned  it. 

Butj  we  are  going  to  be  learned,  my 
dear  su: ;  so  I  release  your  kind  ears,  iUid 


beg  you  will  no  longer  trouble  either 
yourself  or  them — but,  some  one,  I  fore- 
see, of  the  numerous  well-instructed  future 
readers  of  this  private  correspondence  will 
*  interpose  with  his  or  her  objection,  and 
will  tell  me,  You  read  your  Latin  verse 
wrongly,  you  don't  put  the  stress  upon 
the  ictus^ — ^you  should  pronounce  Virgil 
hke  Evangeline,  Evangeline  is  the  true 
hexameter ;  in  Virgil  the  colloquial  accent 
which  you  follow  was  lost  in  the  accent 
of  verse.     The  Romans  of  old  read  it,  not 

Ut  bdlH  signum  Lanr^ntl  Tumus  ab  &roo, 
but 

Ut  belli  signum. 

O  dear !  and  can  you,  courteous  and  well- 
instructed  reader,  positively  read  your 
Georgics  or  iEneid  in  that  way  ?  Do  you, 
as  a  habit,  scan  as  you  go  along  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  it  very  awkward,  must  not 
the  Romans  also  have  felt  it  rather  awk- 
ward, to  pass  so  continually  and  violently 
from  the  ordinary  to  the  sing-song  accen- 
tuation ?  And  if,  as  I  think  you  must 
allow,  there  was  some  awkwardness  in  it, 
why  is  it  that  Virgil,  and  the  other  good 
versifiers,  so  constantlj^  prefer  that  form 
of  verse  in  which  this  awkwardness  most 
appears  ?  Why  is 
SpHrgcns  huniida  mcIIa,  soporifur^mque  pap&ver, 

where  there  is  no  such  diflBculty,  a  rare 
form,  and  "  Ut  belli  sfgnum,"  where  there 
is,  a  common  and  favorite  one  ?  Do  you 
know  ?  I  shall  venture  to  assert  that  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation was  this,  which  enjoined  the  awk- 
wardness you  complain  of;  the  separation, 
in  general,  of  the  colloquial  and  the  metri- 
cal accent,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
we  observe,  who,  unless  the  two  coincide, 
think  the  verse  bad.  Enough  of  this, 
however. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is 
past — come  back,  my  dear  sir,  we  will 
talk  no  more  prosody — only  just  allow 
me  to  recite  to  you  a  few  verses  of  meta- 
phrase, as  they  used  to  say,  from  the 
Odyssey ;  constructed  a.s  nearly  as  may  be 
upon  the  ancient  principle;  quantity,  so 
far  as,  in  our  forward-rushing,  consonant- 
crushing,  Anglo-savage  enunciation — long 
and  short  can  in  any  kind  be  detected, 
quantity  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and 
care  also  bestowed,  in  the  second,  to  have 
the  natural  accents  very  frequently  laid 
upon  syllables  which  the  metrical  reading 
depresses. 

The  aged  Nestor,  sitting  among  his  sons 
at  Pylos,  is  telling  Telemachus,  who  has 
come  from  Ithaca  to  ask  tidings  of  his 
father,  how,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the 
insolence  and  violence  of  the  Achaeans 
called  down  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
the  Father  of  the  Gods  and  the  stem  blue- 
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eyed  virgin,  his  daughter.  Agamcninon 
and  Menelkus,  flushed  with  wine,  quar- 
relled openly  in  an  assembly  held  at 
sunset,  which  broke  up  in  disorder  and  , 
tumult ;  the  leaders,  some  of  them,  stay- 
ing behind  to  please  Agamemnon,  others, 
drawing  down  their  ships  without  delay 
and  sailing  off  with  Ulysses,  came  as  far 
as  Tenedos,  and  then  turned  again  back. 
But  I,  says  Nestor — 

But  I,  with  my  ships  in  a  body,  the  whulo  that 

obeyed  me, 
Fled,  well  perceiving  that  wrath  was  rising  against  as, 
Tydidcs  also  flod  with  mo,  his  company  calling; 
liiter,  upon  our  track  followed  the  yellow  Menelaa<«; 
In  Lesbos  found  us,  debating  thcro  of  the  long  voyage. 
Were  we  to  sail,  to  wit,  by  this  side  of  the  rocky 

Cbio^ 
Making  far  Psyric-isle,  Chios  being  kept  to  the  lar* 

board. 
Or  to  the  fiir  side,  Chios  along  by  the  windy  Mimante. 

Will  thi.s  sort  of  thing  please  the  modem 
ear?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  It  is  too 
late  a  day  in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
introduce  a  new  principle,  however  good, 
into  modern  European  verse.  We  must 
be  content  perhaps,  in  this,  as  in  other  and 
higher  matters,  to  take  things  as  we  find 
them,  and  make  the  best  wo  can  of  them. 
You,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  sir,  though  per- 
haps no  great  lover  of  hexameters  at  all, 
will  prefer  to  my  labored  Homerics  the 
rough  and  ready  Anglo-savage  lines  that 
follow.  They  render  the  prayer  of  Achilles 
when  he  is  sending  out  Patroclus  with  the 
Myrmidons  to  check  the  victory  of  the 
Trojans. 

DononSan,  Pelasglcan  Zeus,  up  In  heaven  above  u.s 
King  of  Dodona,  the  stormy  and  cold,  where  thy 

8dlli  attend  thee. 
Barefoot,  that  wash  n<»t  their  feet,  whose  bed  is  the 

earth,  thy  expounders — 
Once  when  I  pniyed  Uiee  before,  thou  gavest  me  all 

my  petition, 
Oavest  mo  honor,  and  greatly  afflicted  the  host  of 

Achaia; 
Even  so  now  too,  Zeus,ftilfll  my  prayer  and  petition; 
I  am  m3r8elf  staying  here,  alone  in  the  midi-it  of  itiy 

vessels. 
But  I  am  sendin:;  my  Mend,  and  the  Myrmidon 

people  about  him 
Into  the  battle:    O  Zeus,  Widc-SeCr,  accord  to  him 

honor, 
Strengthen,  embolden  tlie  heart  in  his  broai«t ;  tliat 

Ilector  to-dny  may 


Bee  whether  my  companion  has  ddn  of  faJs  own  ft>r 

tlie  battle, 
Or  is  invincible  only,  when  I  too  enter  the  onset 
And  when  the  might  of  his  hand  shall  hare  driven 

the  war  from  the  galleys. 
Then  let  him  come  back  safe  to  me  by  tho  aide  of  my 

vessels, 
Unhurt,  bringing  mo  home  my  arms  and  all  my 

companions. 
So  in  his  firayor  lie  spoke;  and  the  Zens,  the  Coun- 
sellor, heard  him : 
Oranted  him  half  his  deaire;  but  half  the  Father 

denied  him ; 
Oranted  him  that  his  friend  should  drive  the  war  and   ' 

the  onset 
Back  from  tho  galleys;  denied  lilm  his  safe  return 

from  tho  battle. 

Here,  in  a  milder  mood,  the  poet  for 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  book,  describes 
the  "easy  living"  gods. 

**  Bo  the  live-long  dav  they  thus  were  nnto  the  sans^ 

Feasting ;  neither  did  henrt  lack  ever  a  portion  of 
banquet. 

Nor  lack  ever  the  lyre,  swcvt-tuiied,  in  the  hand  of 
Apollo, 

Nor  the  muses,  in  turn  singing  sweetly  with  beauti- 
ful voices. 

But  as  soon  as  the  shining  light  of  the  sun  had  de- 
scended. 

They,  to  ]aj  them  down,  went  every  one  to  his 
chamoer, 

Where  for  each  one  a  house  the  far-famed  Worker 
with  both  hands. 

Even  llephocstus,  had  made  with  the  skill  of  hLs  tm- 
derstanding. 

Zens  also  to  his  bed,  the  Olvmidan  flasher  of  li^tnlng. 

Where  he  was  wont  before,  when  slumber  sweet 
came  upon  him — 

Tldther  gone-up  was  sleeping,  the  white-armed  Heera 
beside  him." 

The  best  translations  of  Homer  into 
this  verse  which  I  am  acquainted  with 
are  thoj*e  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Dr.  Haw- 
trey  in  the  little  oblong-quarto  collection 

of  English   Hexameters.     Yet  after  all 
f 

At  any  rate — 

My  dear  sir,  here  is  a  chapter,  which,  be  it  for  better 

or  worse,  is 
From  beirinnintf  to  end  about  hexameter  verses ; 
Could  tlu-y  but  jingle  a  little,  twere  better,  perhaps; 

but  tho  trouble 
BeaHy  is  endU'Ss,  of  hunting  for  rhymea  that  havo  aD 

*  to  1)0  (louble. 
Adieu,  till  tho  next  time,  when  cither  In  prose  <» 

in  rhyme  I 
llaply  may'  And  something  bettor  to  goeslp  about  in 

u  letter. 
In  tho  moanwhlle,  my  dear  sir,  till  writing  again 

may  beseem  us, 
I  am,  your  faitUAil,  obliged,  and  oheillent, 

PaUEI'IDEVUS. 


ACADIE,  AND  THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  EVANGELINE 


FOR  some  time  I  had  been  possessed  with 
a  strong  desire  to  visit  Nova  Scotia. 
Of  this  province,  less  perhaps  is  known 
than  of  any  other  in  British  America,  so 
that  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  awaken 
curiosity.  But  the  pages  of  "  Evangeline  " 
which  I  had  lately  perused  threw  a  new 
interest  around  Acadie.  "Ah,"  thought 
I;  "Evangeline  no  longer  dwells  in  her 
pieaceful  home ;  those  simple-hearted  pea- 


sants have  departed,  and  every  trace  of 
them  has.  without  doubt,  been  effaced. 
But  yet  there  remains  the  land  which 
they  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  from  the 
forest ;  their  old  haunts  may  still  attract 
the  traveller,  and  around  the  beautiful 
spot  which  they  inhabited,  some  charms 
still  may  linger.  I  will  visit  this  land," 
said  I,  "  and  see  the  home  of  the  tender 
and  lovely  Evangeline." 
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'  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  left  Boston, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  St.  John,  the  blue 
shores  of  the  other  province,  just  visible 
above  the  horizon,  drew  me  on  with  a 
stronger  attraction.  After  spending  three 
days  in  this  city,  I  left  for  the  town  of 
Digby  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The 
distance  was  only  forty  miles,  but  the 
steamer  in  which  it  was  mv  luck  to  em- 
bark,  was  so  inconceivably  slow,  that  eight 
hours  were  consumed  on  the  passage. 
How  would  Americans  endure  this  rate 
of  speed  ?  But  after  all,  I  thought,  as  I 
looked  around  on  the  Provincials  who 
were  my  fellow-passengers,  it  seems  fast 
enough  for  them.  They  were  reclining 
lazily  on  the  seats  of  the  upper  deck, 
and  many  had  gone  below  to  their  berths. 
Although  they  were  all  large  and  healthy 
men,  yet  they  seemed  listless  and  dull, 
displaying  none  of  that  unwearied  activi- 
ty which  always  characterizes  a  citizen  of 
our  republic.  The  ennui  which  reigned 
supreme,  presently  seized  upon  me  also, 
and  after  making  desperate  attem])ts  to 
rid  myself  of  it,  I  was  finally  compelled  to 
succumb  to  its  power.  Sad  and  misera- 
ble 1  walked  forward,  and  lighting  a  cigar, 
gave  myself  up  to  gloomy  rt* flections. 
"Guess  you've  never  been  down  East 
afore,  mister,"  saitl  a  sharp,  cracked  voice 
behind  me.  It  was  not  a  particiUarly 
mirthful  remark,  but  my  melancholy  van- 
ished at  once,  and  a  kind  fellow-feeling 
came  over  me ;  for,  turning  round,  I  recog- 
nized a  fellow-countryman. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  Down  East 
captain  ?  If  not,  let  me  advise  you  to  go 
at  once  in  search  of  one,  for  he  is  an  origi- 
nal. You  will  not  have  to  travel  far  to 
find  him.  Go  to  the  wharves  at  Boston 
or  New- York,  go  to  any  seaport  town,  and 
you  will  see  one.  In  fact,  go  where  you 
will,  cast  or  west,  north  or  soutli,  to  the 
wilds  of  Oregon,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  you  will  probably  see  him  eve- 
rywhere before  you.  The  one  before  mo 
was  a  type  of  his  class.  He  seemed  to 
have  dressed  himself  in  his  holiday  garb. 
His  beaver  was  of  the  fashion  of  the  last 
age.  He  had  a  frill  shirt,  whose  collar 
turned  over  a  glaring  red  and  yellow  cot^ 
ton  handkerchief,  an  extremely  tight  pair 
of  pantaloons,  a  blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, the  collar  of  which  braced  his  head 
behind,  and  to  crown  all.  a  calf-skin  vest 
Having  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  1  found  that  he  was  born  in  East  port, 
and  that  his  wife  lived  in  Yarmouth,  N. 
S.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  three  years, 
was  on  his  way  there  now,  and  almost 
broke  his  pipo  by  letting  it  fall  on  the 
deck,  while  he  gave  a  yell  of  delight  at 
thp  thought  of  soon  seeing  his  Mchita- 
beL 


"  A  dam  lazv  set  of  fellows,  them  Pro- 
vincials," said  he,  '^  they  aint  got  the  pro- 
#  per  stuff  in  them.  See  them  goin'  on  to 
their  hammocks  instead  of  stayin'  on  deck 
like  men.  They'll  never  make  nothin'. 
They're  too  lazy." 

*'  Do  you  know  much  about  the  proy- 
iuces  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Wal,  a  little.  I  lived  in  Yarmouth 
three  years  arter  I  married,  and  got  tired 
to  death  of  the  place,  so  I  had  to  go.  But 
it's  a  beautiful  country ;  w'hy,  law  bless 
you,  I've  seen  some  of  the  finest  orchards 
and  fields  of  corn  thar  that  you  could 
think  of;  and  Jerusalem  !  sich  medders! 
They  have '  fish  contint-wally  swimmin' 
around  them,  wantin'  so  much  to  be 
caught,  that  they  go  up  in  millions  into 
the  rivers,  and  what  do  these  [Kjople  do  ? 
Precious  Httle.  They  don't  desarve  the 
country.     They're  lazy  !  " 

I  let  him  run  on  thus  for  some  time, 
and  found  much  resemblance  between  his 
sayings  and  those  of  the  great  Samuel 
Slick. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  be  an- 
nexed ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know.  If  they  wur  to  be,  the 
country  in  ten  years  would  be  all  overrun 
with  Yankees,  and  before  the  Provincials 
knew  it  their  water  powers  and  best  lands 
would  be  put  to  some  profit.  And  the 
villages,  which  are  the  thunderinest  pooty 
places  you  ever  see,  would  soon  look  a  lit- 
tle lively." 

'*  Ah  well.  Captain,  they  have  not  ^et 
had  time  to  develope  themselves ;  wait  a 
few  5'ears,  and  things  will  be  diflerent" 

"  Wait  a  few  years !  I  guess  we'll  have 
to  wait  till  eternity  then.  I  bet  my  pipe 
agin  a  tenpenny  nail,  that  they'll  never 
become  any  thin'  till  they  get  some  Yan- 
kees among  them.  The  wust  of  the  busi- 
ness is  to  see  how  they  look  down  on  us 
Yankees?" 

'*  l/ook  down  on  us .'" 

"Be  shoor  they  do!  One  Provincial 
thinks  himself  as  good,  and  a  trifle  better, 
than  two  Yankees.  I  swow.  Job  himself 
would  be  riled  to  hear  them.  I  haint  no 
patience  with  them,  and  their  talk  about 
their  old  families,  and  loyalty,  and — but 
blame  it,  my  pipe's  out.  Good  day,  Mis- 
ter." 

The  harbor  of  Digby  is  formed  by  the 
widening  of  the  Annapolis  River,  which  at 
this  place  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
lake.  Here  the  river  rushes  into  the  bay, 
having  burst  its  way  through  diffs  1000 
feet  in  height.  This  opening  goes  by  the 
name  of  Digby  Gut.  It  is  a  wild  and 
sublime  chasm  in  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  seem  to  have  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  So  deep  is  the 
cleft,  that  in  some  places  no  bottom  has 
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eyer  been  reached  with  the  sounding  lead. 
At  the  base  of  a  hill  facing  the  water,  and 
looking  up  the  river,  lies  the  town  of  Dig-  * 
by,  appearing  beauMfully  from  the  water, 
with  its  houses  half  hidden  among  trees. 
Multitudes  of  cherry-trees  grow  here ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  that  in  no  place  in 
the  world  do  cherries  grow  with  greater 
profusion,  or  attain  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  Digby.     There   were 
also  plum  and  peach  trees,   and    great 
numbers  of  apple-trees,  covered  with  their 
beautiful  blossoms.      The  streets  were 
clean  and  neat,  sheltered  in  many  places 
by  shady  trees.     From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  behind  the  town,  the  eye  might  roam 
over  an  enchanting  landscape,  from  where, 
beneath  the  gazer,  Digby  lay  embosomed 
among  trees,  along  a  fertile  coast  broken 
by  the  outlets  of  small  rivers,  to  where, 
twenty  miles  away,  the  spires  and  church 
towers  of  Annapolis  rose.    The  water  be- 
fore is  always  dotted  with  vessels,  and 
from  the  lofty  rocky  bank  on  the  right, 
you  may  occasionally  hear  a  deep  roaring 
sound,  as  some  huge  pine-tree  thunders 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the 
water  below.     I  was  delighted  with  this 
lovely   town.      But  though  I  loved  the 
quiet  of  this  little  spot,  yet  there  seemed 
a  sad  want  of  energy  and  busy  action. 
Every  one  was  idle  and   listless.     And 
there  was  another  circumstance  yet  more 
surprising.     Numbers  of  those  beautiful 
ladi&s.  for  which  Nova  Scotia  is  still  fa- 
mous.  might  be  seen  riding  and  promena- 
ding, but  no  young  men  were  there  to  at- 
tend to  them.     "  Where  were  they  ?  "  I 
could  not  help  inquiring.     "Oh,  they're 
all  gone  off  to  the  States,"  was  the  answer, 
and  this  was  always  the  reply  to  such  a 
question.     The  "  States ''  seems  to  be  the 
only  country  in  which  the  Nova  Scotia 
youth  think  themselves  able  to  prosper. 
But  60  beautiful  was  the  country  around 
me,  so  fertile  the  soil,  so  pleasing  the 
manners  of   the    people   with   whom   I 
became  acquainted,  that  I  could  not  im- 
agine   what    motives    could    induce   one 
who  was  bom  here  to  leave  his  lovely 
home.     Why  can  they  not  be  as  success- 
ful in  this  new  country  as  in  ours  ?     The 
government  is  almost  the   same.      The 
people  are  of  the  same  race,  their  manners 
and  customs  are  precisely  the  same.     The 
resources,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable, 
are  unbounded.     Myriads  of  fish  inhabit 
these   waters.      Forests  of    ship-timber 
gix)w  on   these  hills.     Then,  good   hea- 
vens !  why  should  a  youth,  with  energy 
enough  to  succeed  in  another  land,  aban- 
don his  more  attractive  home,  when  there 
are  so  many  wa3^s  in  which  one  may  with 
safety  invest  either  capital  or  industry. 
I  left  Digby  afler  a  stay  of  about  a 


week,  during  which  time  I  had  roamed 
through  all  those  enchanting  spots  which 
are  scattered  around  it  in  such  profusion. 
"  Ah,"  thought  I,  as  I  sat  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  lofty  elms,  fanned  by  the 
unceasing  sea-breeze,  "  if  all  Nova  Scotia 
resembles  this  place,  how  beautiful  a  land 
must  it  be !  If  Digby  were  in  the  United 
States,  how  thronged  would  be  its  quiet 
streets !  With  its  beauties,  and  advan- 
tages for  sea-bathing,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed,  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  the 
most  frequented  watering-place  in  all 
America." 

Annapolis  is  a  town  of  about  the  same 
size  as  Digby.  It  was  founded  by  the 
French,  and  in  their  time,  under  the  name 
of  Port  Royal,  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  town  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  there  is 
nothing  here  of  so  striking  a  nature  as 
the  landscape  at  Digby.  As  I  was  in 
haste  to  see  the  birth-place  of  Evangeline, 
I  soon  left.  There  were  no  railroads  here, 
and  for  this  I  was  not  sorry ;  for  to  me, 
a  leisurely  traveller,  it  was  more  pleasant 
to  ride  slowly,  and  see  the  country,  than 
to  be  borne  onward  like  the  wind  amid 
smoke,  dust,  and  cinders.  A  coach  was 
my  conveyance,  and,  while  riding  along, 
I  fancied  myself  living  one  hundred  years 
ago,  for  every  thing  was  this  much  behind 
the  present  age.  The  country  beyond 
Annapolis  is  exceedingly  rough.  Such 
heaps  of  stones  and  rocks,  such  wildness 
and  desolation,  such  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  cultivation.  I  never  saw,  except  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  but  there  the 
barrenness  is  that  of  the  desert,  while 
here  it  extends  for  but  a  few  miles,  and 
its  ruggcdness  is  that  of  a  mountainous 
country. 

A  little  old  gentleman  was  sitting  bo- 
side  me.  Suddenly  he  spoke — "  Dis  mus 
be  a  ver  strong  land  to  bear  de  vate  of 
such  beg  stones.  Monsieur ;  he,  he,  he ! " 

I  started  and  tnnicd  round  in  horror. 
Ixwking  closely  at  him.  1  recognized  him 
as  a  Frenchman,  a  native  of  the  province, 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  hotel  at  Digby  a 
few  days  previously.  "And  have  the 
Acadiaus.  the  honest,  unsophisticated  Aca 
dians,  fallen  so  low  '?  Will  the  descendant 
of  those  oppressed  but  noble-hearted  men 
make  a  pun  ? "  'Twas  too  true.  But. 
after  all,  I  felt  an  involuntary  resixjct  for 
him,  an  affection  for  him  and  his  nice.  I 
thought  of  the  gentle  Acadienne,  Evange- 
line, and  forgave  his  observation. 

Entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I 
found  him  to  be  well-informed  about  Nova 
Scotian  politics ;  a  relation  of  his  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament. 
Party  strife,  he  informed  me.  ran  very 
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high  in  this  proYinoe  during  tho  time  of 
election ;  relations  often  b^mc  so  em- 
bittered toward  one  another,  that  they 
never  after  became  friends.  In  many 
parts,  one  party  never  would  think  of 
speaking  to  the  opposite  side.  I  was 
much  siuT)rised  to  hear  of  such  virulence 
and  ill-feeling  among  these  unenergcticand 
quiet  people. 

My  companion  informeil  me,  however, 
that  on  the  question  of  politics  the  Nova 
Scotians  were  always  most  excitable. 

We  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  the 
pretty  village  of  Bridgetown,  and  after 
leaving  it,  found  that  the  country  became 
more  fertile  as  we  advanced.  There  were 
hosts  of  beautiful  places,  called  by  such 
names  as  "  Eden,"  •*  Paradise,"  and  they 
were  worthy  of  them.  The  road,  though 
long,  was  not  monotonous.  Sometimes 
it  went  for  many  miles  through  a  thick 
forest,  then  coming  to  the  top  of  some  hill, 
a  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  plain  would 
meet  the  eye.  At  other  times  long  rows 
of  willows  and  poplars  lined  the  road  on 
either  side.  There  were  man}'  large 
orchards,  which  we  continually  passed, 
some  of  which  consisted  of  several  thou- 
sand trees. 

Toward  evening  we  appproached  a 
beautifully  situated  and  attractive  village, 
called  Kentville.  which,  after  changing 
horses,  we  at  once  loft,  and  rattled  onward 
to  llorton.  This  is  the  present  name  of 
the  country  where  Evangeline  live<l.  It 
is  only  seven  miles  from  Kentville,  so  that 
we  6[iedily  arrived  there.  Here  was  the 
end  of  my  journey,  and  leaping  from  the 
tiresome  coach.  I  entere<i  a  little  inn,  not 
intending  to  visit  any  place  until  the  mor- 
row. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Barrell  and  I  had 
belonged  to  the  same  class  at  Harvard 
seven  or  eight  years  before.  He  was  the 
only  representative  of  tlie  provinces  at  the 
college,  and  stoutly  did  he  stand  up  for 
his  native  land.  To  hear  him,  you  would 
imagine  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  especi- 
ally Nova  Scotia,  to  be  a  second  Eden,  a 
land  of  promise,  the  garden  of  the  world. 
Although  I  believed  his  statements  to  be 
somewhat  colored  by  patriotism,  yet  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must 
be  something  uncommon  in  this  country, 
even  if  one  half  of  what  he  said  were  true. 
Ho  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  llorton 
for  three  years,  and  here  I  expected  to 
find  him. 

Calling  upon  him,  the  next  day,  I  met 
with  a  most  warm  reception.  His  house 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
with  large  shadowy  trees  before  it  and 
on  the  left  was  an  apple-orchard,  whose 
trees  were  covered  with  delicious  blos- 
soms.   Flowers  of  many  kinds  grew  in  a 


garden  on  the  right,  and  behind,  the  eye 
wandered  down  a  long  extent  of  dike 
land,  which  spread  away,  intersected  with 
rivers,  and  glowing  in  the  freshness  of  its 
new  vegetation.  '*  Wait  a  httle  while," 
said  my  friend,  "  and  I  will  take  you  to 
some  beautiful  spots,  and  I  think  you  will 
acknowledge  that  you  would  find  it  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  produce  places  in  New  Eng- 
land to  equal  them  in  loveliness." 

I  did  not  reply,  but  smiled  at  the  un- 
diminished pride  of  coimtry  which  my 
friend  evinced. 

We  walked  out  after  dinner,  and  went 
up  the  road  along  which  the  village  is 
built.  Long  rows  of  poplars  and  willows 
grew  on  either  side,  cooling  us  by  their 
shade.  A  hill  lay  bcfcrfe  us,  upon  which 
stood  a  handsome  edifice  in  an  unfinished 
state,  a  college,  I  believe.  We  ascended 
it,  and,  after  arriving  at  the  top,  turned 
and  looked  back.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  prospect.  The  village  stretched  along 
the  foreground  beneath  us,  its  houses 
peeping  out  from  surrounding  groves  and 
orchards.  Farther  in  lay  the  dike  lands, 
extending  for  a  great  distance,  its  level 
surface  broken  in  one  place  by  an  island, 
which  rose  up  covered  with  trees.  Farther 
away  lay  the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its 
blue  waters  hemmed  in  by  lofty  rocky 
shores,  and  from  out  its  midst  rose  boldly 
upward  a  towering  cliff  called  Blomidon. 
This  cliff  is  formed  by  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  a  chain  of  hills,  wliich  extend  along 
nearly  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
province. 

"How  do  you  like  that?"  said  my 
companion. 

"  Surpassingly  beautiful !  I  had  never 
expected  so  much.  But  all  the  dike 
land — how  came  it  here  1  Who  reclaim- 
ed it  from  the  w^ater  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  work  of  the  early  Acadian 
settlers,  and  all  this  part  of  the  province 
was  originally  cultivated  by  them;  you 
may  often  meet  with  the  ruins  of  their 
houses  in  places  now  worn  out  by  long 
cultivation." 

"  The  ruins  of  their  houses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  a  little  way  behind 
you." 

We  turned,  and  after  walking  about 
one  hundred  yards,  came  to  a  small  hol- 
low in  the  ground,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  once  been  the  cellar  of  a  house. 
Around  it  were  maify  bricks  and  stones. 
It  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  cIcm*- 
ing,  which  had  been  made  long  ago  in 
these  woods.  In  a  small  gully  at  a  short 
distance  a  brook  bubbled  and  gushed 
forth,  tumbling,  as  it  flowed  along,  over 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  The  woods  encir- 
cled us  on  three  sides.  Apple-trees  were 
there  which  seemed  to  have  been  planted 
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a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful spot.  "  Could  not  this  have  been  your 
home,  £vangeline?  Might  not  this  soil 
have  been  pressed  by  your  feet,  and  these 
trees  planted  by  your  hands?"  I  re- 
clined on  the  grass.  From  the  surround- 
ing woods  a  thousand  birds  were  singing, 
and  beneath  me  the  brook  uttered  no  less 
pleasing  music.  There  was  enchantment 
here! 

"  Have  you  such  places  as  this  in  New 
England  ?  "  said  my  friend. 

This  aroused  me.  "Like  this — it  is 
very  beautiful,  but — why  yes,  of  course 
we  have." 

"  Come  on  a  little  farther,  and  we  may 
see  some  other  places.  Here,  follow  this 
way,  we  will  make  a  rush  through  the 
woods." 

A  path  lay  before  us,  along  which  we 
passed.  It  had  been  trodden  by  many 
feet,  and  every  obstruction  had  been  re- 
moved. We  came  to  another  brook  some- 
what larger  than  the  first.  Small  camps 
had  been  reared  along  its  banks  by  the 
students  of  the  college  below.  These 
woods  were  delightful :  above  they  were 
filled  with  birds,  and  below  grew  myriads 
of  wild  flowers,  such  as  "  linears,"  and 
others  to  me  utterly  unknown.  We 
came  out  at  length  into  a  road  and  walked 
for  a  half  mile  or  so,  but  the  scenery 
grew  rather  tame. 

"  Where  on  earth  nre  we  gomg  to  ?  "  I  at 
last  exclaimed. 

"Be  patient,  you  will  see  in  a  short 
time  "  cried  he. 

"Something  better  than  New  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  You  shall  judge." 

We  had  been  slowly  ascending  ever 
since  we  left  the  village.  The  summit  at 
last  lay  before  us;  we  still  walked  on, 
and  at  last  came  to  where  there  was  a  de- 
scent. Here  a  new,scene  opened  upon  us, 
different  from  that  which  had  before  ap- 
peared. The  hill  went  abruptly  down 
for  a  great  distance,  and  opposite  arose 
others  more  lofty.  A  lovely  valley  lay 
beneath,  through  which  flowed  a  river  in 
a  winding  course,  whose  banks  were  lined 
with  green  willows  and  poplars.  Look- 
ing up  the  valley  to  the  right,  the  river 
was  lost  amid  trees  and  bushes.  Looking 
down,  it  appeared  at  times  through  the 
branches  of  elms  and  willows,  until  at 
length,  taking  a  tu«n,  it  became  lost  to 
view. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  name  of  tliis 
place  ? "  I  enthusiastically  inquired  of 
my  friend,  who  stood  gazing  with  a  confi- 
dent smile.  "  What  a  charming  spot ! 
and  here  it  lies  hidden  completely  from  the 
world  unknown  and  unvisited." 

"  This  is  the  valley  of  the  Gaspercauz. 


Once  seen,  it  is  not  soon  forgotten.  But  it 
has  one  fault,  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  many  other  beautiful  places.  The 
inhabitants  are  ignorant,  and  indolent. 
When  you  come  closer,  these  houses  will 
appear  less  romantic,  uid  those  irregular 
fences  will  appear  hideous."  We  descend- 
ed, and  if  from  the  summit  the  prospect 
was  charming,  nothing  was  lost  as  we  de- 
scended the  mountain,  until  we  drew  near 
the  village,  and  then  truly  the  charm  was 
broken.  Dirt  and  filth  were  every  where. 
Every  thing  showed  carelessness  and  indo- 
lence. Pigs  ran  rampant  through  a  mud- 
dy lane,  which  I  suppose  was  called  a 
road ;  and  the  bridge  which  crossed  the 
river  seemed  hourly  in  danger  of  falling 
in.  Ignorance  and  stupidity  dwelt  upon 
the  expressionless  countenances  which  met 
my  eyes. 

"We  have  nothing  like  this  in  New 
England,"  said  I  to  my  now  silent  com- 
panion. My  friend's  servant  had  brought 
his  carriage  here,  and  waited  our  arrival. 
We  jumped  in,  and  rode  down  along  the 
river.  The  fields  gradually  wore  a  better 
appearance,  and  the  houses  began  to  ap- 
pear neater ;  the  road,  too,  became  better, 
and  was  lined  with  trees  on  either  side. 
Many  orchards  were  here,  and  gardens 
filled  with  peach  and  plum  trees.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  "  Gaspereaux's 
mouth."  There  was  the  place  where  the 
English  ships  lay ;  and  here,  too,  I  thought 
perhaps  on  this  very  spot,  stood  the  poor 
exiles.  What  a  sight  must  it  have  been 
when  the  poor  defenceless  Acadians  were 
compelled  to  leave  a  home  like  ths !  They 
were  rudely  torn  away  from  the  paradise 
where  they  dwelt  in  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence. They  were  snatched  from  these 
their  green  fields,  and  from  the  fertile 
meadows  which  their  own  hands  had  so 
laboriously  cultivated;  and  wliile  their 
houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  they 
were  scattered  all  over  America. 

We  turned  away  from  the  place,  and 
rode  back  to  the  village.  The  valley  of 
iJhe  Gaspereaux  secmcii  yet  more  beauti- 
ful by  twilight.  Countless  fireflies  spar- 
kled through  the  woods,  before,  beWnd, 
and  around  us.  The  lowing  of  cattle  re- 
turning home,  and  the  tinkling  of  bells 
from  flocks  and  herds,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  noise  of  the  rushing  river, 
added  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
We  looked  down  again  from  the  top  of  the 
hill.  "  Beautiful  valley !  why  should  such 
shiftless  and  ignorant  people  inhabit 
thee?"  My  American  feelings  came 
strongly  over  me.  "If  this  were  the 
United  States,"  I  thought,— and  I  thought 
aloud, — "  If  this  were  the  United  States, 
what  a  glorious  place  would  this  valley 
become !    Those  dirty  houses  would  soon 
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be  torn  down,  and  beautiful  dwellings 
erected."  "xes,  and  if  this  were  the 
United  States,"  replied  my  incorrigible 
friend,  "every  tree  would  be  cut  down. 
Those  cottages,  which,  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  are  so  romantic,  would  give  place 
to  un.signtly  two-story  houses,  and  cotton 
factories  would  line  the  banks  of  this 
lovely  river." 

On  the  following  day  my  friend  told  me 
that  there  was  one  place  to  which  I  must 
go,  for  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  gem  of  Aca- 
dia. We  rode  toward  the  village  of  Lower 
Horton,  which  was  about  four  miles  away. 
The  scenery  along  the  road  was  very  fine, 
and  the  country  was  in  a  good  state  of 
enltlTation.  We  ascended  a  hill  which 
lay  in  the  way.  On  arriving  at  the  sum- 
mit, I  gazed  around,  and  the  scene  which 
met  my  view  was  such  as  baffles  all  de- 
scription. Beneath  us  lay  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  dike  land,  waving  with  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  intersected  by  roads,  and 
winding  streams,  whose  banks  were 
adorned  in  many  places  by  groves  and 
long  rows  of  trees.  On  one  side  the 
plain  was  protected  from  the  water  by  a 
long  island  which  arose, — a  natural  dike, 
through  the  green  groves  of  which  j)ccped 
forth  white  cottages  and  barns.  In  the 
distance  the  blue  Basin  of  Minas  ap- 
peared, encircled  with  its  lofty  rugged 
clifi^,  among  which  the  ever-present  Blom- 
idon  towei^  highest.  I  turned  away, 
unable  to  express  my  admiration.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Glancing  down  the  hill 
there  appeared  another  scene,  which  I  had 
not  before  noticed.  In  the  valley  lay  the 
village  of  Lower  Horton ;  the  small  and 
comfortable  houses,  so  old-fashioned,  and 
yet  so  attractive  in  their  appearance,  were 
built  along  the  road,  the  neat  gardens 


which  lay  before  them  being  sha^sd  by 
spreading  elms  and  tall  poplars.  The  sun 
shone  bnghtly  down  upon  this  lovely  val- 
ley. A  rustic  picture  was  there.  Some 
old  men  sat  smoking  their  pipes  before 
an  ale-house ;  a  blacksmith  was  shoeing  a 
horse  in  front  of  his  shop,  and  while  I 
looked,  a  gioup  of  laughing  merry  children 
burst  from  a  little  thatched  school-house, 
and  the  whole  village  at  once  resounded 
with  their  shouts — 

*'  Sweet  Auburn — ^loveliest  Tillage  of  the  pbdn  I  * 
I  muttered  half  unconsciously. 

"  Sweet  Auburn  !  Yes,  you  may  well 
call  it  so,"  replied  my  friend,  "  and  when- 
ever I  ride  down  this  hill  that  line  occurs 
to  me. 

"  This  village  was  the  principal  home 
of  the  Acadians,  though  none  of  their 
houses  remain.  That  wide  plain  yonder 
is  Grand  Pre.  Look  ahead  a  few  miles — 
there  is  the  Gaspereaux's  mouth.  That  is 
the  spot  where  the  vessels  anchored. 
Down  this  road  came  the  long  train  of 
weeping  exiles,  as  they  went  to  those 
ships  which  were  to  carry  them  for  ever 
from  their  homes."  There  was  a  short 
pause,  and  my  friend  continued,  "You 
will  find  scattered  through  Nova  Scotia 
many  such  places  as  this,  and  if  you  ex- 
tend your  journey  to  the  other  province, 
you  will  meet  with  villages,  where  to  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  and  romantic  situa- 
tion, are  united  the  simple  manners  and 
primitive  hospitality  of  the  Acadians." 

"No,  my  friend,"  replied  I,  warmly, 
"  this  province  has  no  place  equal  in  in- 
terest to  Horton,  for  our  Longfellow  has 
rendered  it  immortal ;  and  around  Horton 
the  remembrance  of  the  tender  love  and 
constancy  of  Evangeline  will  throw  an 
unfading  lustre." 


THE    OLD    MILL. 


UNDER  the  hill 
Standeth  the  quiet  mill. 
Deep  are  the  shadows  that  gather  below 

Under  the  dripping  flume — 
Dreamy  the  water's  musical  glow, 
Down  in  the  noonday  gloom. 


Many  a  year 

The  phcbe  hath  builded  here, 
Morning  and  night  from  the  broken  door 

Chaunting  her  solemn  strain, 
She  sits  where  the  sunshine  checkers  the  floor. 

Singing  of  what  has  been. 
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Close  beside 

The  green  quiescent  tide^ 
The  maples  lift  up  in  the  airs  of  spring 

Their  tufts  of  vermeil  flowers, 
And  the  afternoon  robin  stops  to  sing 

His  song  in  the  twilight  hours. 

•  Day  by  day, 

Musing  and  watching  his  prey, 
The  silent  kingfisher  sits  on  high, 

Dreaming  under  the  leaves, 
Where  the  fitful  breezes  wander  b}', 

And  the  birch  its  fragrance  gives. 

Through  the  trees 

That  almost  mingle  their  leaves. 
Steals  down  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 

Down  where  the  lilies  grow ; 
And  the  sudden  swallow  flitting  by. 

Dips  his  blue  wings  below. 

From  hidden  springs, 
Where  the  mottled  ground  thrush  sings, 

And  willows,  and  ferns,  and  water-docks  stand, 
Sliding  along  through  the  quiet  profound  ; 

With  babble  of  banks  and  shining  sand. 
The  trout-haunted  brook  comes  down — 

Mingling  its  tune 

Dreamily  all  the  afternoon. 
With  the  tinkling  echoes  down  in  the  wood, 

Where  the  cattle  stand  in  the  dell ; 
And  the  cool  dull  plash  of  the  dripping  flood 

Beating  the  broken  wheel. 

Far  away 

In  the  light  of  the  open  day, 
With  the  sunshine  glowing  along  their  banks. 

Over  the  dam  and  the  trees. 
The  clouds  are  marshalled  in  yellow  ranks. 

Gleaming  beyond  the  leaves. 

Large  and  fair 

Were  the  castles  I  built  m  the  air, 
Lifting  on  high  their  golden  walls, 

With  domes  of  the  summer  blue, 
And  pillars  of  cloud  and  far-reaching  halls, 

And  the  bright  years  shining  through. 

Fairer  to-day. 

In  its  green  and  quiet  decay. 
With  its  shattered  windows  and  broken  wall, 

Is  this  crumbling  tottering  thing ; 
With  the  sunshine  of  memory  over  all,  • 

And  the  silence  of  death  within. 

HondoiU,  June,  1S53. 
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THE    ENCHANTED    MULE. 


ALL  the  readers  of  Putnani*8  Monthly 
doubtless  know  something  by  hearsay 
of  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  more 
bookish,  antiquity-loving  part  of  them  must 
have  smiled  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
surprise,  over  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  more  modern  among  those  charmingly 
preposterous,  and  yet  truthful  productions 
of  antiquity.     We  will  not  apologize  to 
either  of  these  classes  for  presenting  them 
with  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient stories   of  romance  and    chivalry 
known  to  us.    It  was  written   in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Paysans  de  Maisicres, 
a  French  fablier  of  that  period.    It  is  in 
verse,   and    in   the  langue    (Toil, — that 
dialect  which  drove  out  the  langiie  cPoc, 
or  provengale,  in  wliich  the  troubadours 
wrote,  and  became  the  language  of  all 
France.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  many  words  of  this  old  langu^ 
tPoil,  which  faded  from  the  memory  of 
Frenchmen  hundreds  of  years  ago,  exist 
in  our  language,  and  are  used  at  this  day 
with  little  variation  from  their  old  forms. 
This  tale  has  been  paraphrased  in  English 
verse  in  Mr.  Way's  metrical  translation 
of  tales  from  the  collection  of  Fabliaux 
ou  Contes,  made  by  M.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy ; 
but  }t  is  only  by  a  translation  at  once 
faithful  and  idiomatic,  such  as  we  have 
attempted  to  give,  tliat  the  spirit  and 
graphic  power  of  the  old  fablier  can  be 
preserved.      Some  readers  may  regard 
the  tale  as  puerile,  fit  only  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  very  young  children,   and 
may  wonder  how  a  man  could  write  such 
trivial  extravagance,  and  yet  more,  how 
men  could  listen  to  it  and  preserve  it ; 
and,  last  and  most,  how  a  man  who  has 
travelled  on  a  railway,  read  news  sent  by 
magnetic  telegraph,  and  seen  a  Bloomer, 
could  spend  his  time  in  translating  it  for 
the  August  number  of  Putnarn'a  Monthly, 
in  the  year  1853.     Courteous  reader,  if 
such  be  your  thoughts  on    your  first 
perusal  of  our  story,  we  must  beg  you  to 
read  it  once  again,  and  look  a  little  beneath 
its  surface  of  extravagant  and  fantastic 
incident ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  mor- 


al— and  one  not  crammed  down  your 
throat  with  h<BC  fabula  docet — teaching 
firmness,  perseverance,  courage,  temper- 
ance and  prudence,  and  this  moral  con- 
veyed in  a  story,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
essential  incredibility  of  its  every  incident 
— and  no  one  expects  you  to  believe  it — 
is  a  model  of  simple,  direct  and  vivid  nar- 
ration. If  you  cannot  find  all  this  in  the 
work  of  our  story-teller,  we  are  sorry 
for  you,  and  can  only  hope  for  the  sharp- 
ening of  your  wits,  and  the  improvement 
of  your  taste,  from  the  faithful  perusal  of 
the  pages  of  Putnam^s  Monthly^  of  the 
ministrations  of  which  you  are  plainly  in 
need. 

At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  King  Arthur* 
held  open  court  at  the  royal  city  of  Car- 
duel  ;  t  and  all  the  noble  ladies,  the  great 
barons  and  knights  in  his  kingdom,  were 
there.  On  the  second  day,  as  they  rose  from 
tabic,  they  saw  far  off  upon  the  plain  a 
woman,  who  appeared  to  be  coming  toward 
the  castle,  and  who  was  mounted  upon  a 
mule  without  bit  or  bridle.  This  awakened 
their  curiosity.  The  king,  the  queen, 
every  body,  ran  to  the  windows ;  and 
each  one,  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the 
mystery,  ventured  a  coiyecture.  AVhen 
the  maiden  had  arrived  at  the  gate,  thejr 
saw  that  she  was  young  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  knights  all  flew  to  meet  her; 
they  assisted  her  to  dismount,  and  noticed 
that  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  and 

4 

that  her  countenance  was  full  of  sorrow. 
Having  been  brought  before  the  king, 
she  saluted  him  respectfully,  and,  drying 
her  eyes,  prayed  him  to  pardon  her  for 
coming  to  trouble  him  with  her  griefs; 
but  the  bridle  of  her  mule  had  been  stolen 
from  [her ;  and  from  that  day  she  had 
wept,  and  found  herself  condemned  to 
tears  until  it  was  recovered.  Only  the 
bravest  of  knights  could  retake  and  restore 
it  to  her ;  and  where  should  she  seek  such 
a  hero  but  at  the  court  of  so  great  a  king? 
She  then  begged  King  Arthur  to  allow 
some  of  the  brave  gentlemen  who  heard 
her  to  interest  themselves  in  her  sorrow. 
She  assured  the  knight  who  consented  to 


*  The  King  Arthur  of  Uio  old  French  and  English  romancM  is  the  same  monarch  ^Yho 

**  kt<>l«  thn*  pM-ka  of  iMrtejr  mml 
To  nmkc  a  bag  padding." 

Thia  exploit  is  cqnally  veritable  with  all  the  others  attrlbattd  to  him.  lie  is  entirely  a  creation  of  the  English 
romances,  who  called  him  and  his  peers  into  being  as  companions  and  counterbalances  to  Charlemagne  and 
bis  iMladina,  the  heroes  of  France. 

T  The  old  romancers  assi^ed  four  royal  cities  to  King  Arthur,  Carlisle.  Caradigan,  Caramalot,  where  was 
the  Ikmons  round  table,  and  Carduol.  There  were  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  adventures  related  of  him  and  his 
tmtAxe  fbllowers.  "Open  court"  wa%  held  three  or  four  Umes  yearly  by  the  kings  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
were  at  other  times  shut  up  in  their  castles  like  any  other  lords  of  the  soil  in  those  diajra.  At  these  om^n  courts 
it  was  the  privilege  of  uiy  one  of  the  monarch's  sal^ects  to  present  himaelf  and  be  received  accorulng  to  his 
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become  her  champion,  that  he  would  be 
conducted  to  the  place  of  combat  by  her 
mule ;  and  for  the  reward  of  his  bravery, 
'  ahc  promise4  publicly  to  become  his 
mistress. 

All  offered  themselves,  and  contended 
for  the  honor  of  the  adventure ;  but  the 
seneschal  Queux  *  spoke  first,  and  it  was 
but  right  to  accept  his  services.  He 
swore  to  bring  back  the  bridle,  if  it  were 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  But  before  he 
started,  he  demanded  a  kiss  from  the 
maiden,  as  an  earnest  of  his  recompense — 
"  on  account"  as  the  merchants  say — and 
stepped  forward  to  take  it.  She  utterly 
refused  any  reward  until  he  returned  with 
the  bridle ;  and  promised  him  then  not 
only  what  he  asked,  but  greater  guerdon 
beside.  Queux  was  oblig^  to  be  content- 
ed with  her  word;  and  arming  himself, 
he  departed,  letting  the  mule  choose  its 
way,  as  she  had  advised  him. 

Queux,  although  the  foster  brother  of 
Ring  Arthur,  and  his  standard-bearer  and 
seneschal,  was  a  great  braggart,  a  slander- 
ous-tongued  fellow,  and  though  always 
quarrelling,  was  always  beaten.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  undertake  that  which,  as  it 
proved,  he  had  not  the  ability  to  perform ; 
and  was  more  than  suspected  of  being 
something  of  a  coward.  He  had  hardly 
entered  the  forest  when  troops  of  half- 
starved  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  rushed, 
roaring  terribly,  to  devour  him.  Then 
poor  Queux  repented  sorely  of  his  indis- 
creet boasting;  and  would,  with  all  the 
heart  he  had  left,  have  renounced  all  the 
kisses  in  the  world  to  be  well  out  of  his 
danger.  But  when  the  ferocious  animals 
recognised  the  mule,  they  fell  do>vn  before 
it  to  lick  its  feet,  and  then  turned  back 
into  the  wood. 

At  the  end  of  the  forest  was  a  valley  so 
dark,  so  deep,  so  black,  that  the  bravest 
man  could  not  venture  into  it  without  a 
shudder.     And  it  was  yet  far  more  hor- 


rible when  the  poor  seno^hal  had,  passed 
into  it,  and  when  surrounded  by  serpents, 
scorpions,  and  dragons  belching  flames,  he 
went  on  only  by  the  lurid  light  of  these 
infernal  fires.  Around  him  tempests 
howled,  torrents  roared  with  the  voice  of 
thunder,  and  mountains  heaved  up  and 
down  in  horrible  confusion ;  and  though 
the  air  was  colder,  icier  than  that  of  a 
thousand  winters  together,  the  sweat 
rolled  in  streams  fix)m  his  body.  He 
passed  safely  through  the  dreadful  place, 
in  spite  of  all  its  perils,  the  mule  being  his 
all-sufficient  protector;  and  having  gone 
forward  for  some  distance,  he  reached  at 
last  a  river,  wide  and  deep,  over  which 
there  was  no  bridge,  and  on  whose  dark 
waters  he  saw  no  boat ;  only  from  side  to 
side  stretched  a  single  bar  of  iron.  Queux, 
fiunt-hearted,  and  forgetful  of  the  safety 
secured  to  him  in  former  danger  by  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode,  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  no  means  of  crossing  tibe  river, 
gave  up  the  adventure  and  turned  back. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  to  repass  the 
valley  and  the  forest  The  serpent^  lions, 
and  monsters  rushed  again  upon  him  with 
a  seeming  frenzy  of  delight,  and  would 
have  devoiuxid  him  a  thousand  times, 
could  they  have  done  it  without  touching 
the  mule. 

When  the  knights  and  ladies  saw  him 
afar  off  from  the  castle,  they  began  to 
laugh.  The  knights  assembled  in  the 
court-yard,  as  if  to  receive  him  with  great 
honor :  King  Arthur  came  himself,  and 
proposed  to  conduct  him  to  receive  the 
promised  kiss :  all,  in  a  word,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ridiculed  him  without  mercy ; 
and  the  unhappy  senCvSchal,  not  knowing 
how  to  answer  them,  and  not  daring  to 
raise  his  eyes,  disappeared  and  hid  him- 
self. 

The  maiden  was  yet  more  troubled  than 
he.  Abandoning  herself  to  despair,  she 
wept  bitterly  and  tore  her  hair.     The 


•  Tbls  Queux,  as  the  readier  will  patlier  from  wlitit  follows,  was  the  butt  of  King  Arthur's  court.  IIo  is 
almost  always  mode  by  the  romancers  the  first  to  attempt  an  oflfere<l  ailvonture,  in  whicli  ho  never  succeeds, 
and  his  fkilnrc  in  which  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  acliiovement  of  some  more  fortunate  and  deser\ing  and 
lew-boastful  knight  lie  appears  in  the  Bov  and  the  Mantle,  wliieh  will  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliqne^  and  in 
which  his  name  is  transformed  into  Kay.  There  ctunes  to  Carlisle  a  "  kind  courteous  child  '  who  h<ul  a  mantle 
which  no  la<lv  who,  as  a  wife,  had  "once  done  iimlsse."  Queen  Ouenevcr  first  assayed  to  wear  it  by  virtue  of 
her  rank,  which  according  to  the  test  was  the  only  virtue  she  possessed ;  for 

"  \Vh«-n  iih<>e  h.id  tAken  th«  mantle 

Sliff  sitHrfi  nn  nhee  had  beriiH  madd  ; 
It  wKk  fr  til  tlip  ti'p  to  the  to« 
Aa  tkhr«r«;s  hud  itt  shivad. 

On«  while  it  wh»  gule  ; 
another  while  it  was  freeOH ,"  he. 

Consequently  the  lady,  like  the  mantle,  was  droadfally  cut  up  and  turned  all  sorts  of  colors.    Nothing  daunted 
and  not  waiting  for  any  other  trial 


••  Kjiy  railed  forth  hia  ladj-^, 
And  bade  her  r^-me  nccrc ; 
Siiie*,  Ma4lain.  and  tb'iu  be  ([^liKya 
I  pray  thee  nold  the  there 

Forth  came  hi*  bidye 

•liortlve  and  anon ; 
Boldlye''tA  the  mantle 

then  ie  diee  gone. 

Thus  it  was  always  with  Queux ;  and  Qnanx  is  not  dead  yet 


Wh<«n  she  had  tane  the  niantlo 
aiid  ca«t  it  her  about ; 

Then  waa  ehro  bare 
Before  nil  the  rout. 

Then  ever  knieht 

that  waa  in  the  king**  eonrt, 
Talk«-d,  laoifhiKi  and  abowtad 

full  oft  at  that  apoTt." 
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braye  knight,  Gauvain,  was  touched  with 
her  grief.  He  approached,  and  with  mod- 
est confidence  ofrored  her  the  service  of 
his  sword,  and  promised  to  dry  her  tears ; 
but,  like  poor  Queux,  he  would  have  a 
kJss  in  advance.  The  dangers  of  the  ad- 
venture were  now  known,  and  the  grief  of 
the  lovely  lady  increased  tenfold,  and  be- 
side, how  could  she  refuse  so  gallant  a 
knight,  whose  oft-tried  bravery  inspired 
such  confidence.  The  kiss  was  granted, 
and  Gauvain  mounted  the  mule  and  left 
the  castle. 

The  same  dangers  through  which  poor 
Queux  passed,  again  presented  themselves ; 
Gauvain  only  laughed  at  them.  The  ser- 
pents and  the  lions  came  out  to  fall  upon 
him ;  he  drew  his  sword  and  gave  them 
battle.  But  there  was  no  need ;  the  mon- 
sters, kneeling  again  before  the  mule,  went 
quietly  away.  At  last  he  arrived  at  th/B 
river,  saw  the  bar  of  iron  stretching  from 
siSe  to  side,  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  other  means  of  passing  the  dreadful  wa- 
ters, and  that  his  way  lay  across  them,  he 
commended  himself  to  God,  and  tried 
the  perilous  bridge.  It  was  so  narrow 
that  the  mule  could  hardly  set  half  its 
foot  upon  it.  The  moment  that  Gauvain 
began  the  passage,  the  black  waters  broke 
into  foaming  waves,  which  heaved  and 
roared  all  around  him,  as  if  to  sweep 
him  away,  and  swallow  him  up ;  but  he 
was  immovable,  and  arrived  safely  upon 
the  opposite  bank. 

There  he  found  a  strong  castle,  before 
which  stood  a  row  of  four  hundred  iron 
stakes,  each  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
bore  upon  its  point  a  bloody  head ;  this 
one,  yet  bare,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  its 
horrible  decoration.  The  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  moats,  which  were  filled 
by  a  foaming  torrent,  turned  round  as 
if  upon  a  pivot,  like  a  gigantic  millstone. 
It  had,  besides,  no  drawbridge,  and  seemed 
to  deny  to  Gauvain  any  opportunity  to 
display  his  valor.  He,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined to  wait,  hoping  that  the  castle, 
in  one  of  its  revolutions,  would  offer  him 
some  sort  of  entrance ;  and  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  perish  on  the  spot,  if  it  did 
not ;  rather  than  to  return  with  disgrace. 
And  finally,  a  door  did  open ;  he  spurred 
his  mule,  which  at  one  bound  cleared  the 
enormous  moat,  and  he  found  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

Here  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a 
recent  desolation.  The  courts  and  passages 
were  empty,  no  one  looked  from  the  gap- 
ing windows,  and  on  all  sides  was  solitude 
and  a  deathlike  silence.  A  dwarf  finally 
came  out  and  looked  closely  at  the  knight. 
Gauvain  asked  liim  who  was  his  lord  or 
lady;  where  they  might  be  found,  and 
what    they  expected   him    to  do.    The 


dwarf  disappeared  without  an  answer. 
The  knight  went  on  his  way  through  the 
vast  and  fearful  solitude  of  the  castle,  and 
soon  saw  a  giant,  hideous  to  look  upon, 
come  from  a  cavern ;  his  hair  bristling  as 
if  ^dth  rage,  and  armed  with  a  huge  bat- 
tle-axe. Gauvain  waited  quietly  to  dis- 
cover the  giant's  intention,  when  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  attacking,  or  even  berating 
him,  applauded  his  courage,  but  pitied 
him  for  undertaking  an  adventure,  the 
issue  of  which  could  not  but  be  fatal,  and 
from  which  the  terrible  ir6n  palisade  out- 
side the  castle  should  have  deterred  him.' 
Nevertheless,  he  offered  the  knight  his 
services,  gave  him  food,  treated^  him  well, 
and  showed  him  the  chamber  where  he 
was  to  sleep.  But  before  going  out,  he 
ordered  the  hero  to  strike  off  his  head, 
saying  that  he  should  come  in  the  morning 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  his  guest  in  turn. 
Gauvain  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
struck,  and  the  giant's  head  rolled  at  his 
feet.  What  was  his  surprise  at  seeing  tlie 
monster  pick  it  up,  put  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  stalk  off!  Nevertheless,  as  he 
knew  that  he  should  need  all  his  wits  and 
all  his  strength  on  the  morrow,  he  went 
to  bed  and  slept  tranquilly,  undisturbed 
by  fear  of  commg  danger.  At  break  of 
day  the  giant  came  with  his  axe  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  He  woke  the  knight,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  stated  to  him 
on  the  day  before,  ordered  him  to  present 
his  head.  Gauvain,  sure  that  nothmg 
could  be  gained  by  refusal  or  hesitation, 
instantly  bent  his  neck.  It  was  but  a 
trial  of  his  courage.  The  giant,  instead 
of  striking  off  Gauvain's  head,  praised 
and  embraced  him.  The  knight  then 
asked  whither  he  should  go  to  find  the 
bridle,  and  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  it. 
"  You  will  know  before  the  day  is  over," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  summon  all  your 
courage ;  you  never  needed  it  more." 

At  mid-Klay,  Gauvain  presented  himself 
at  the  place  of  combat,  and  found  there 
an  enormous  lion,  foaming,  gnawing  his 
chain,  and  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his 
claws.  At  the  sight  of  his  adversary, 
the  savage  beast  broke  into  a  fearful  roar, 
bristling  his  enormous  mane;  his  chain 
fell  from  him  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
Gauvain,  whose  coat  of  mail  he  tore  open 
at  the  first  bound.  They  fought  long 
and  furiously,  but  the  lion  was  killed. 
Another,  yet  larger  and  more  savage,  was 
let  loose ;  but  he  perished  like  the  first. 
Gauvain,  seeing  no  other  enemy  appear, 
demanded  the  bridle ;  but  the  giant,  with- 
out answering,  led  him  to  his  chamber. 
There  he  made  him  eat  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  soon  afterward  led  him  be- 
fore another  opponent. 

This  was  a  formidable   knight;    the 
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same  who  had  set  up  the  iron  pales  out- 
side the  castle,  and  with  his  own  hands 
had  placed  upon  them  the  heads  of  the 
four  hundred  vanquished  champions.  A 
horse  and  a  strong  lance  were  given  to 
each  ;  they  rode  away  to  take  distance  for 
their  career,  and  hurled  themselves  against 
each  other.  At  the  first  shock,  their 
lances  flew  into  splinters,  and  their  saddle- 
girths  burst.  Both  sprang  up  to  renew 
the  fight  on  foot.  Their  arms  rang  under 
their  formidable  blows,  their  shields 
flashed  fire,  and  for  two  whole  hours  the 
victory  was  doubtful.  But  Gauvain  re- 
doubled his  energy,  and  let  fall  upon  the 
head  of  hfl  adversary  such  a  terrible  blow, 
that,  cleaving  his  helmet  to  the  visor,  it 
brought  him  reeling  tfi  the  ground.  This 
was  the  cud  of  him:  for  he  must  have 
expected  instant  death  if  he  had  not  con- 
fessed himself  vanquished,  and  already 
the  attendants  began  to  unlace  his  helmet. 
But  he  surrendered  his  sword,  and  asked 
for  life.  From  this  moment  all  opposi- 
tion was  over.  The  victor  had  a  right 
to  the  bridle ;  it  could  not  be  refused. 
There  remained  only  the  hope  of  en- 
ticing him  to  give  it  up  willingly;  and 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  they  trusted 
to  succeed. 

The  dwarf  presented  himself,  and  salut- 
ing the  victorious  knight  respectfully, 
invited  him,  on  the  part  of  his  mistress, 
to  sup  with  her.  She  received  him, 
adorned  with  all  the  attractions  which 
art  can  add  to  beauty,  and  sitting  upon  a 
sumptuous  couch,*  whose  silver  pillars 
sustained  a  pavilion  decorated  with  em- 
broidery and  precious  stones.  The  lady 
placed  him  at  her  side,  and  during  the 
supper  used  the  same  plate  with  him. 


After  some  flattering  reproaches  of  the 
bravery  which  had  succeeded  in  depriving 
her  of  all  means  of  resistance,  she  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
the  maiden  with  the  mule,  and  that  she 
herself  had  taken  the  bridle,  "But,"  she 
said,  ^'  if  you  will  renounce  your  rights  as 
victor,  if  you  will  remain  with  me,  and 
devote  to  my  service  that  invincible  arm 
whose  prowess  I  have  just  proved,  this 
castle,  and  thirty-nine  others  yet  more 
magnificent,  shall  be  yours,  with  all  their 
wealth ;  and  she  who  begs  you  to  accept 
them  will  feel  honored  by  becoming  her- 
self the  prize  of  the  victor." 

Gauvain  was  nothing  moved  by  these 
seductive  offers.  He  persisted  in  exacting 
the  bridle  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
obtain ;  and  when  he  had  received  it,  he 
departed  on  his  mule  amid  the  joyful 
shouts  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who,  to  his 
great  surprise,  crowded  around  him.  These 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  who,  con- 
fined till  now  in  their  apartments  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  mistress,  could  not  leave 
them  without  being  instantly  devoured 
by  her  lions,  and  who,  freed  at  last^  came 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  liberator. 

Upon  his  return  to  Carduel,  the  knight 
was  received  by  the  maiden  with  those 
transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  which 
were  due  to  such  a  serWce.  She  embraced 
him  a  hundred  times,  and  confessed  that 
a  hero  who  had  done  so  much  for  her, 
deserved  far  more  than  such  a  trifling 
recompense.  But  she  prepared  instantly 
for  her  departure.  In  vain  did  King 
Arthur  and  the  queen  beg  her  to  stay 
until  the  festival  was  over ;  nothing  could 
retain  her.  She  took  leave  of  all,  mounted 
her  mule,  and  disappeared. 


SONNET. 

T  WATCHED  the  clouds  at  midnight  swiftly  glide 
J-  AVith  graceful  motion  o'er  the  heaven's  blue  lioor: 

Hrijrht  robes  of  amber  fiecke<l  with  white  they  wore, 
Amid  whose  floating  folds  the  stars  did  hide. 
Tlieir  unshod  feet  gave  forth  no  echoing  tread  ; 

They  made  no  music,  breathed  no  joyous  tone ; 

But  silently,  like  one  who  walks  alone, 
Throuj^h  the  lazulian  halls  of  air  they  sped  ; 
And  as  1  viewed  each  wanderer  passing  by, 

To  my  (hill  brain  therc^  cunie  a  sudden  thought ; 

Xatuix>  i)crchancc  hath  with  the  poet  wrought. 
And  these  hri«;lit  forms,  that  throng  the  glorious  sky. 

Are  of  ideals  an  embodiment 

Which  shnnlxTod  erst  within  his  heart's  white  tent. 


•  It  will  ho.  remarked  tlitit  the  la<ly  recolvos  Onnvain  ufxui  a  rouoli.  iiml.  placing  liitn  by  lior  Mdo,  supB 
with  hitn,  Pharlnjt  his  plate.  This  cu5tom,  a  rollc  «if  thr  inann»'rs  of  Kome.  and  which  b  allndod  to  in  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  intcrcsUng  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  is  fVcquently  named  in  the  older  romances. 
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SAFELY  arrived  in  Texas,  after  a  week's 
rest)  I  entered  upon  my  daily  duties. 
Yc  who  have  ever  lived  in  cities,  and  been 
accustomed  to  the  comfortable,  and  often 
luxurious  houses  devoted  to  education, 
would  smile,  perchance  laugh  outright,  at 
the  rough  log  cabin  where  I  teach.  It  is 
pleasantly  located  in  a  grove  of  oak-trees, 
whose  shade  would  be  agreeable,  were  it 
not  infested  by  legions  of  gnats,  whose 
bit©  for  venom  and  violence  would  do 
credit  to  larger  insects.  It  has  one  door, 
and  a  window  without  sash  or  glass,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  ventilation,  the  spaces 
between  the  logs  admitting  the  pure  air 
in  larger  quantities  than  desirctl.  With 
a  hrave  heart  I  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
rang  a  little  bell  as  a  signal  for  the  schol- 
ars to  assemble.  They  came  with  a 
whoop  and  halloo,  twenty-five  in  number. 
"  Is  it  books,  mem  ?  "  they  shouted.  •'  It 
is  the  school  hour,"  I  replied,  and  bade 
them  be  seated,  wliich  thcv  rcluctantlv 
did,  crowding  close  to  "  the  new  teacher,*' 
some  of  the  boldest  girls  fingering  my 
dress,  and  asking  the  price  of  my  "  cali- 
cur."  Others  pluckwl  the  artificial  flowers 
from  my  bonnet,  and  arranged  them  into 
bouquets  for  themselves.  Just  as  I  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  some  degree 
of  order,  down  dropped  a  dozen  or  two 
of  wasps,  from  a  nest  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof,  which  sent  the  children  and  my- 
self out  of  doors  for  safety.  The  wasps 
not  finding  any  one  to  molest,  soon  flew 
away,  and  we  returned  to  our  places.  In 
taking  down  the  names  of  my  little  flock, 
I  was  struck  with  the  love  of  the  high 
sounding  and  romantic,  manifested  by  the 
parents.  Cleopatra  Alethea,  Phedora 
Constantia,  Ariminthea  Azilian,  arc  a  few 
specimens  of  their  extraordinary  names. 
A  few  of  the  interesting  group  could  road. 
Some  who  knew  the  letters  by  sight  could 
not  call  them  by  name. 

I  had  just  commenced  a  lecture  upon 
the  duties  of  scholars,  when  I  saw  all 
eyes  again  directed  to  the  roof.  On 
glancing  upward,  what  was  my  consterna- 
tion at  beholding  an  enonnously  long 
snake,  coiling  and  uncoiling  himself  with 
the  utmost  sang-froid,  and  gazing  with  a 
twinkle  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  on  the 
scene  below,  as  if  much  amused  at  the 
fear  we  manifested.  Flight  was  our  only 
alternative;  and  setting  the  example,  I 
was  followed  by  my  twenty-five  pupils, 
leaving  his  snakeship  and  the  nest  of 
voong  wasps  undisputed  monarchs  of  the 
building.     Sambo  just    then    appearing 


with  the  waiter  on  his  head,  containing 
our  noonday  meal,  his  services  were  soon 
engaged  to  rout  the  disturbers  of  our  lite- 
rary labors  ;  which  was  accomplished  by 
fastening  burning  cotton  to  the  end  of  ft 
long  pole,  and  carrying  the  war  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  children  opened 
their  tin  bucket*;,  containing  the  never- 
failing  corn  bread  and  bacon,  and  having 
quenched  their  thirst  at  the  pure  spring 
near,  were  off  at  their  plays.  I  listened. 
A  party  of  them  were  imitatmg  the 
services  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  their 
shouts,  groans  and  amens,  made  the 
primeval  forest  echo ;  a  portion  were 
all  excitement  in  a  combat  with  lizards 
and  wasps.  Some  had  strayed  off  to  gath- 
er a  peculiar  root,  much  used  here  for  tooth- 
brushes. Several  of  the  larger  girls  had 
brought  big  black  bottles  of  snuff,  and 
seated  under  the  oak  shade  were  black- 
ening their  ruby  lips  and  pearly  teeth 
\\'ith  the  disgusting  dust. 

After  an  hour's  relaxation,  I  thought 
to  reassemble  my  little  crowd  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  but  found  it  minus  a 
tongue.  I  continued,  however,  to  sound 
the  recall  to  study.  The  very  first  little 
girl  that  approached,  Cleopatra  Alethea. 
had  the  missing  tongue  strung  round 
her  neck  by  her  shoe-string,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  any  misdeed.  "Please, 
mann,  put  me  in  potash,"  she  demanded. 
"  I  have  none,"  replied  I ;  "  and  why,  my 
pretty  child,  do  you  wish  to  be  flayed  alive 
in  potash  ?  The  child's  big  black  eyes,  look- 
ing all  the  larger  for  want  of  intelligence 
and  education,  starefl  at  me,  as  if  wonder- 
ing at  my  stupidity ;  at  the  same  moment 
she  pointed  in  her  spelling-book  at  the 
column  commencing  with  the  word  pot- 
ash. The  mystery  solved,  I  forthwith 
overjoyed  her  little  heart  by  advancing 
her  to  the  desired  column.  A  girl  of 
twenty  came  with  her  slate  to  be  taught 
division,  which  I  expounded  clearly  to 
my.  as  I  supposed,  attentive  listener. 
When  I  had  finished,  ami  turned  to  ex- 
plain the  problem,  behold,  she  was  fast 
asleep.  Overwhelmed  with  the  mountain 
of  ignorance  I  was  expected  to  remove, 
though  amused  with  the  oddity  of  my 
situation,  I  strayed  musingly  homeward, 
so  absorbed  that  I  narrowly  missed  being 
stung  by  a  tarantula  in  the  path.  The 
next  day  saw  me  again  at  my  task  in  the 
log  school-house,  unmolested  this  time  by' 
reptile  or  insect,  and  antici])ating  a  profit- 
able eight  hours'  service  to  my  charge  5 
but  alas  for  human  expectations ! 
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On  our  way  to  the  school-room  two  or 
three  bayous  must  be  crossed;  streams 
insignificant  in  a  dry  season,  but  swelling 
into  little  rivers  with  swift  currents,  after 
an  outpouring  from  the  cisterns  above. 
The  dark  clouds,  as  if  compelled  by  some 
minute-gun  signal,  gathered  suddenly 
from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and 
concentrated  all  their  weight  over  the 
very  spot  we  filled.  Soon  the  rain  poured 
in  such  torrents  as  are  only  seen  in  low 
latitudes.  In  two  hours  the  roads  were 
invisible  and  impassable  for  any  one  but 
a  genuine  Texian.  and  such  my  pupils 

E roved  themselves.  The  frail  bridges 
aving  floated  away,  like  "the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,"  no  carriages  or  horses 
oould  be  sent  to  convey  us  home.  I  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  (war  against  the 
elements),  and  we  all  decided  that  to  re- 
main where  we  were,  through  the  night, 
supperless  and  without  lights  or  bedding, 
was  a  consummation  most  devoutly  not 
to  be  desired.  So,  linking  hands,  for 
singly  we  could  not  stem  the  current, 
most  of  the  girls,  bonnctless,  with  their 
long  dark  hair,  not  floating  to  the  breeze, 
but  hanging  in  heavy  draped  masses 
around  them,  we  essayed  to  reach  home. 
During  two  hours  we  were  exposc<l  to  the 
storm,  trying  every  imaginable  route. 
What  a  chance  for  the  stujiy  of  charac- 
ter! Danger  tliere  certainly  was,  and 
how  was  it  met  ?  Some  made  meny  at 
the  war  of  the  elements,  and  sang  snatch- 
es of  songs,  as,  "  I'm  afloat,"  *•  Come,  mar- 
iner, down  into  the  deep  with  me."  A 
few  wept,  and  talked  of  being  drowned ; 
but  all  advised  crossing  the  bayous  on 
the  phantoms  of  the  swept  away  bridges. 
On  we  pressed,  ankle,  waist,  neck  deep ; 
so  long  as  our  feet  had  support  we  pushed 
forward.  Now  for  a  shout !  all  are  safely 
across  the  deep  waters,  and  what  a  drijn 
ping  from  our  wet  garments !  Truh',  we 
more  resembled  those  fictions  of  the  poet's 
brain,  yclept  mermaids,  than  daughters 
of  Eve.  For  once  in  my  life,  I  felt  like  a 
heroine,  and  thought  of  putting  on  the 
airs  of  one ;  but  when  I  saw  how  coolly 
my  companions  spoke  of  the  dangers 
passed,  I  desisted,  and  merely  dipped  my 
pen  in  ink,  to  pi-eservc  a  slight  record  of 
the  scene. 

The  dwellers  in  green  Krin  believe  that 
when  one  feels  a  cold,  creeping,  shivering 
sensation,  it  is  a  sign  thrxt  some  one  is 
moving  over  liis  grave.  Myriads  of  busy 
feet,  with  no  measured  tread,  must  Im? 
dancing  over  mine  just  at  this  time.  Tlie 
galopade,  the  waltz,  the  mazourka,  the 
schottisch,  the  highland  i-eel ;  all,  in  hetero- 
geneous confusion,  are  being  jumped  over 
the  one  narrow  strip  of  terra  finna  na- 
ture has  designed  a^  my  fuial  resting- 


place:  or,  as  m}r  home  is  in  the  far 
South  Western  wilds,  perhaps  the  timid 
deer,  the  hungry  bear,  the  gaunt  wolf, 
or  clumsy  buSklo,  are  trampling  down 
the  tall  waving  grass  over  my  lonely 
pnirio  grave. 

Phillis,  my  mirror.  What  red  eyes, 
encircled  with  a  purple  halo !  what  blue 
lips  and  pallid  cheeks!  and  then,  this 
mysterious  tremor.  My  teeth  beat  the 
devil's  tattoo  against  each  other,  at  immi- 
nent risk  to  the  unruly  member  imprison- 
ed near  them.  Are  tlie  days  of  witch- 
craft returned?  Is  Hawthorne's  old 
Matthew  Maul  come  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  mistaken  me 
K>r  a  Pyncheon.  It  is  strange,  'tis  pass- 
ing strange,  but  truth,  we  read,  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  "  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy.*'  Chairs  and  tables, 
shovels  and  tongs,  may  be  made  to  dance, 
for  though  they  have  no  inclination  so  to 
do,  still  no  objections  have  they  against 
it ;  but  that  I,  the  belle  of  the  prairie, 
should,  contrary  to  my  will,  be  shaking  in 
such  a  fashion,  is  incomprehensible.  Now 
I  reflect ;  my  head  has  been  aching  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  like  "  the  times,"  I  am 
strangely  out  of  joint,  and  like  my  piano, 
out  of  tune  too.  The  withering  blasts  of 
an  Arctic  winter  seem  to  be  sweeping 
over  me.  Warmth  I  must  have.  Sun- 
sliine,  fire,  hot  water,  vapor  bath,  ho  !  to 
the  rescue.  Pile  up  the  blankets,  Ossa 
on  Pelion.  Rim  for  the  doctor  and  min- 
ister. If  I  am  really  bewitched,  the  lat- 
ter is  the  best  physician,  and  can  pluck 
from  me  this  shaking  sorrow.  (Enter 
doctor  and  minister  breathless,  with  sad- 
dle-bags and  hymn-book.)  These  two 
gentlemen  being  somewhat  different  from 
the  common  herd,  and  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other,  I  must  be  a  vanished  scene 
till  you  have  a  slight  sketch  of  them. 
The  former  looks  as  if  built — I  will  not 
say  born,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him 
ever  an  infent,  so  large,  massive  and  Gib- 
raltar-like— to  bid  the  grim  monster  defi- 
ance. His  face  is  ruddy  as  the  rising 
sun,  and  seems  to  cast  a  smiling  light  on 
all  upon  whom  it  beams.  He  is  good- 
humored  to  excess,  but  as  rough  as  the 
coarse  blanket  through  which  his  head  is 
thrust,  d  la  Texiana,  Be  assured  his 
house  harlwrs  no  growlerie,  nor  with  him 
is  the  wind  ever  other  than  southwest. 
The  very  creak  of  his  shoes  works  a  cure 
upon  his  hyjKKjhondriacal  patients.  It  is 
his  custom,  when  sent  for,  to  remain  with 
the  person  convalescing,  or  entirely  cured, 
until  he  receives  another  call.  I  once 
knew  him  to  stay  three  weeks  at  the 
house  of  a  patient,  who  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  and  set  out  on  a  journey,  leaving 
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the  doctor  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
wife,  who,  not  heing  gifted  with  conversa- 
^nal  powers,  and  knowing  no  way  to 
amuse  him,  set  him  to  fringing  napkins  and 
taking  charge  of  the  children,  which 
treatment  he  seemed  to  consider  a  special 
mark  of  favor.  The  minister,  as  I  have 
remarked,  is  his  opposite  in  all  respects ; 
slightly  built,  with  a  mild,  melancholy 
countenance,  ne  looks  as  if  sorrowing  for 
the  sins  of  others,  for  none  has  he  of  his 
own.  Diffident  to  excess,  he  never  com- 
mences conversation  without  a  deep  blush 
suffusing  his  wan  features.  It  is  only  in 
the  pulpit  this  painful  consciousness  leaves 
him;  then,  carried  away  by  the  mighty 
importance  of  the  subject,  his  eye  (dndles, 
the  deep  mellow  tones  of  his  voice,  com- 
bined with  his  prophetic  fervor,  penetrate 
all  hearts,  and  echo  long  and  loudly  in 
their  inmost  recesses.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimilarity  in  character,  the  physi- 
cian of  the  spiritual  and  the  physician  of 
the  physical  nature  were  often  together, 
the  latter  leading  the  way,  and  the  for- 
mer walking  in  his  broad  shadow — the 
one  ever  laughing,  the  other  sighing.  It 
was  thus  they  entered  my  apartment. 
"Are  you  so  very  ill?"  inquired  they 
both  in  a  breath.  "  Caesar  told  us  *  his 
missis  war  dying.' "  "  Judge  for  your- 
selves whether  the  witches  have  been 
tampering  with  me,"  I  exclaimed.  The 
doctor  haw,  haw,  hawed,  in  his  own  loud, 
rough  way ;  the  minister  sighed  sorrow- 
fully. "You  have  only  a  chill,"  they 
said.  "  I  am  only  dying,  you  mean,  for 
never  have  I  suffered  more.  Water,  wa- 
ter! Open  the  windows;  run  for  the 
fims ;  ofif  with  the  blankets ;  has  my 
head  scorched  the  pillow  ?  Are  my  eye- 
lashes singed  ?  There  is  fire  enough  in 
this  fever  to  dry  up  Red  River,  and  bum 
the  raft,  thereby  saving  great  expense  to 
the  government."  Thus  raving,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  the  next  morning — 
well ;  but,  thanks  to  the  rich  soil,  and 
consequent  miasma,  doomed  in  three  days 
again  to  undergo  the  same  martyrdom. 
Such,  gentle  r^er,  is  my  first  experi- 
ence of  a  Texian  chill. 

The  bitter  oflencr  than  the  sweet  is  a 
draught  we  all  must  quaff.  The  chalice 
may  be  of  gold,  studded  all  over  with 
precious  gems,  and  wreathed  with  flowers, 
bat  are  its  contents  the  more  palatable  ? 
Is  there  not  a  seeming  mockery  in  the 
sorrow  that  comes  to  us  in  a  gilded  form  ? 
Yet  why  these  suggestions  should  arise, 
unless'  upon  the  principle  of  contraries,  1 
cannot  imagine ;  for  my  tale  is  of  those 
whose  palm  gold  never  crossed,  and  whose 
daily  bread  comes  from  their  daily  toil. 

llie  lights  are  shining  brightly,  and 
gleaming  cheerily  through  the  chinxs  in 
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neighbor  Wade's  log  cabin,  and  Ibnns 
gaily  garbed  are  flitting  by.  The  sieht  is 
an  unusual  one,  for  Wade  is  a  poorhard- 
working  man,  rising  to  the  plough  with  the 
morning  twilight,  and  spending  his  small 
earnings  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
for  his  numerous  family.  It  is  no  holiday. 
It  is  the  busy  spring-time,  when,  wearied 
with  labor,  they  all  retire  early  for  the 
balmy  sleep  they  so  much  need.  Let  na 
peep  through  the  open  window,  and  see 
what  causes  this  unusual  stir.  Ah,  see 
Ruth,  the  only  daughter,  bright,  blue-«yed 
Ruth,  is  dressed  in  white.  She  hai 
"  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,"  and  almost  a  child  as  she  is,  with  a 
taste  in  unison  with  her  years,  has  adorned 
her  sunny  brown  curls  with  wild  flowers 
of  every  hue.  The  mother  has  on  her 
best  cap.  Wade  and  his  boys  are  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  suit,  home-made,  it  is 
true,  but  scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 
The  grandmother,  knitting  Nelly,  as  •she 
is  called,  from  always  having  her  knttffng 
in  hand,  for  a  wonder  has  laid  it  aside, 
and  sits  in  the  big  arm-chair,  smoothing 
down  her  capacious  apron.  Happier  is 
Ruth  standing  there  with  her  simple 
attire,  her  gloveless  hands,  without  nb- 
bons.  jewelry  or  lace,  than  the  royal 
French  empress,  with  pearls,  velvet,  and 
diamonds.  Ilealth  and  contentment  are 
her  dowry,  and  she  has  them  without 
stint.  She  smiles,  how  confidingly,  on  the 
tall  athletic  youth  by  her  side,  whom  the 
minister,  in  nis  sad,  solemn  voice  is  now 
pronouncing  hers  for  weal  or  woe.  And 
so  it  has  been  a  wedding, — and  our  pretty 
little  Ruth,  the  idol  of  her  paren^  the 
pride  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  darling 
of  those  many  brothers,  is  to  leave  on  the 
morrow  for  her  new  home.  The  morrow 
has  come.  Why  are  tears  in  the  mother's 
eye,  why  falters  the  father's  voice  ?  Ruth 
is  to  be  separated  from  them  only  a  day's 
ride.  She  is  married  to  an  honest  though 
poor  man.  whose  strong  arm  will  bar  the 
door  against  want.  They  love  each  other 
— why  sadden  their  happiness !  Can  it  be' 
that  shadows  of  future  sorrow,  visions  of 
sudden  death  shed  their  funeral  blight 
over  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  scene  ? 

The  bridal  pair  mount  their  horses,  for 
carriage  they  have  none,  and  set  out  upon 
their  journey.  Suddenly  the  sky  becomes 
overcast,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  thun- 
der rolls  solemnly,  tall  trees  wave  to  the 
winds  and  lie  uprooted  in  their  path,  and  * 
the  "  garnered  fulness  of  the  clouds  "  de- 
scends upon  their  devoted  heads.  Poor 
Ruth,  in  her  thin  muslin  dress,  without 
shawl  or  other  protection  from  the  rain. 
**  bides  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.'* 
William's  stem  employer,  though  rolling 
in  wealth,  was  a  tyrant  to  his  hirelings^ 
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and  bade  him  be  at  his  post  that  night, — 
and  so  they  rode  on.  Let  us  not  blame 
the  newly-married  man.  His  bride  of  a 
few  hours — how  could  he  leave  her,  or 
how  could  he  himself  remain  when  their 
mutual  support  depends  on  his  retaining 
his  place !  The  bayous  were  swam,  the 
dangers  of  the  road  over,  and  they  alight 
in  the  dim  twilight  at  their  own  cabin ; — 
truly  a  cheerless  home  for  the  drenched 
travellers.  It  consists  of  a  solitary  room, 
with  only  a  bed,  table,  and  threo  chairs. 
No  cheerful  fire  blazes  upon  the  mud 
hearth,  no  kind  mother  is  there  to  change 
her  wet  garments,  and  no  fnend  to  proffer 
assistance.  A  cold  chill  creeps  over  her. 
She  sickens.  Her  husband,  too,  complains 
of  fever,  and  soon  they  are  in  a  critical 
state.  A  messenger  is  despatched  to  her 
parents  with  tidings  of  her  danger.  The 
father  reads  the  message  in  the  bearer's 
eye,  and  exclaiming. "  My  daughter  is  dy- 
ings" swoons  away.  He  becomes  delirious, 
and  raves  about  his  darling  child.  The 
mother,  anxious  almost  to  insanity,  can- 
not desert  her  sick  husband,  even  for  a 
daughter's  dying  bed.  The  messenger 
returns ;  no  mother,  no  father  with  him. 
And  must  Ruth,  the  loving,  loved,  and 
lovely,  but  recently  so  joyous  and  happy 
with  youth,  health,  and  the  wealth  of  a 
tme  heart  just  pledged  her,  must  she 


murmur  her  last  low  words  in  strangers' 
ears? 

It  is  sad  indeed !  On  a  low  pallet  by 
her  side  lies  stretched  the  once  strong 
man,  now  feeble  as  an  infant  The  light 
has  ned  from  his  eye,  the  color  from  nis 
cheek,  and  his  parched  lips  utter  only 
confused  sounds.  0  life !  0  death !  what 
mysteries  are  ye !  The  bride  of  last  week 
sighing,  sobbing,  has  passed  to  the  spirit 
land.  William  rouses  not  to  a  sense  of 
his  loss  till  after  her  burial.  He  now 
weeps  like  an  infant,  and  the  scalding 
tears  course  down  his  pallid  cheeks  for 
hours  at  a  time.  He  wanders  to  the  grave 
of  his  buried  love,  imd  there  mourns  like 
the  dove  for  its  mate.  Will  he  ever  re- 
cover the  shock  ?  I  ask,  and  look  round  at 
the  many  widowers  who  have  consoled 
themselves  with  a  second  marriage.  But 
then  his  happiness  was  so  fresh  and  new, 
and  the  loss  so  grievously  sudden  and  un- 
expected. 

To  return  to  the  father, — he  lingered 
three  days  after  his  daughter's  departure, 
when  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  and  the 
golden  bowl  was  broken.  The  bereaved 
mother  and  heart-broken  widow  now 
moves  about  her  lowly  home,  trying  to 
repress  her  tears  and  groans  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  God  has  spared  her. 


LETTER  FROM  HIRAM  POWERa 

Appkkdbo  to  a  notice  of  Horatio  Greenougti,  in  oar  March  namber,  Is  a  list  of  bis  works,  in  which  it  it 
statodf  that  a  new  and  improved  method  of  modelling  in  platter  was  a  joint  invention  of  Qreenoagh  and  l^owen. 
ThiSi  we  loam,  is  a  mbtake.  The  process  was  invented  by  Powers  alone,  who  imparted  it  to  his  fHen4 
Oreenongh.  By  their  mutual  firiends  they  were  often  heard  to  converse  about  it  together ;  and  hence  aroas 
tke  error.  Of  this  process,  which  Is  destined  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  we  have  reoeiT«d 
(hnn  Mr.  Powers  the  following  description : 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  MODELLING  IN  PLASTER  FOR  SCULPTURE. 


THE  tools  used,  are : 
1st  IVowels,  the  handles  of  wood,  the 
blades  of  Gutta  Percha,  set  in  metallic 
backs  or  sheaths.  These  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and,  being  elastic,  the 
plaster  can  be  put  on  with  them  some- 
what as  with  a  brush. 

2d.  Chisels  of  various  shapes  aud 
sizes. 

3d.  Scrapers. 

4th.  Perforated  or  open  fks,  evcrjr 
tooth  having  an  opening  in  front  of  it 
through  the  body  of  the  instrument,  so 
that  the  filings  or  dust  may  pass  through 
and  escape  from  the  outer  side,  thus  leav- 
ing the  teeth  unclogged  and  free  to  act 
A  common  file  or  rasp  would  soon  fill, 
and  cease  to  act  upon  Che  plaster.    The 


open  files  arc  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
curved,  rounded,  flat,  &c.  They  are  made 
of  steel  or  of  hoop-iron,  and  by  a  machine 
which  punches  the  holes  at  the  same 
time  that  it  raises  the  teeth.  The  form 
is  pvcn  to  the  file  after  the  holes  and 
teeth  have  been  made. 

Having  the  tools,  the  material  must  be 
prepared,  and  this  is  common  plaster  of 
Paris.  Suppose  the  work  projected  is  an 
erect  statue,  the  process  is  as  follows  i— 
A  pair  of  irons  corresponding  to  the  bones 
of  the  legs  in  direction,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  shape,  must  be  set  up  on  a  plat- 
form, rising  nearly  as  high  as  the  nips, 
with  the  lower  ends  bent  sideways  in 
order  to  have  a  good  anchorage  in  the 
plaster  which  is  to  form  the  base  of  the 
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statoe.  Around  these  irons  the  base  is 
commenced  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  mixed  plaster  to  form  it  We  have 
thus  before  us  a  platform  of  plaster,  with 
a  pair  of  irons  standing  in  it.  The  statue 
must  now  be  built  up  with  bricks  and 
mortar. 

The  bricks  are  made  of  plaster,  and  the 
mortar  is  plaster  and  water. 

The  bricks  are  made  by  laying  dovni  a 
piece  of  oil-cloth  upon  the  floor  and  pour- 
mg  upon  it  a  quantity  of  plaster,  made 
liquid  with  water.  So  soon  as  this  be- 
gins to  harden,  it  must  be  scored,  like 
short-cake,  so  that  when  quite  set  or  hard, 
it  may  be  easily  broken  into  many  frag- 
ments of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

Having  a  quantity  of  those  bricks  on 
one  side,  and  a  bairel  of  mixed  ^fluid) 
plaster  on  the  other,  and  a  trowel  m  the 
hand,  the  work  is  commenced  by  sopping 
a  brick  in  the  fluid  plaster,  and  placing  it 
against  the  base  and  side  of  one  of  the 
irons ;  and  then  another  and  another,  fill- 
mg  in  the  crevices  with  plaster-mortar. 
Thus  the  work  goes  on,  until  the  body  is 
reached,  when  it  is  continued  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  a  cavity  is  left  in  the 
orantre,  to  be  closed  at  the  neck. — which 
is  made  solid,  —  and  reopened  in  the 
head. 

Having  the  figure  (legs,  body,  and 
head)  up,  the  chisels  are  now  to  be  used 
in  roughing  it  into  the  general  human 
shape.  This  done,  the  arms  are  to  be 
added.  A  long  brick  is  sopped  at  one 
end  in  fluid  plaster,  and  placed  against 
one  shoulder.  It  soon  adheres,  and  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  upper  arm.  To  this 
is  added  another  long  brick,  to  form  the 
forearoL  Additions  are  then  made  to  fill 
the  arm  out  The  whole  is  now  gone 
over  with  the  chisels,  taking  off  here  and 
adding  there,  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
until  the  chisels  are  no  longer  required. 
l%en  the  open  files  come  into  play.  They 
act  like  planes,  and  soon  produce  even 
surfaces,  taking  off  all  irregularities.  The 
trowels  are  still  useful  in  filling  up  cavi- 
ties and  making  slight  additions.  Small 
brushes  are  useful  when  very  little  is  to 
be  added. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bricks  en- 
tirely with  a  coating  of  plaster,  for  other- 
wise l^ey  will  appear,  and  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  surface.  The  surface, 
moreover,  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  else 
the  plaster  will  not  adhere.  It  should  al- 
ways be  brushed  ^fore  putting  new  plas- 
ter on,  and,  in  case  the  work  has  been  laid 
ainde  for  a  long  time,  the  whole  surface 


must  be  scraped  or  filed  before  beginning 
anew ;  otherwise  the  plaster  will  not  af 
here  firmly. 

If  an  alteration  be  desired  in  the  position 
of  the  head,  the  arms,  or  even  the  body,  it 
can  be  made  by  sawing  the  parts  in  two, 
and  then  reuniting  them  by  forcing  fluid 
plaster  (with  a  syringe)  into  the  fissures. 
The  arms  can.  be  taken  off  and  finished 
separately,  putting  them  on  from  time  to 
time  to  see  the  efifect. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  model 
wet ;  the  dryer  it  is  the  better. 

There  are  other  details  of  the  process 
which  would  require  too  much  space  to 
specify. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  mo- 
delling over  the  clay  process  are  numer- 
ous :  1  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  plastering  is  unchangeable ;  it  nei- 
ther shrinks  nor  swells,  and  it  does  not 
require  wetting  and  covering  with  cloths 
or  oil-cloths,  to  keep  it  intact  and  in  or- 
der. 

No  moulding  is  necessary  to  transfer 
the  form  firom  clay  to  plaster.  The  model 
for  the  marble  is  not  a  cast ;  but  the  plas- 
ter-figure, as  it  came  from  the  artist's 
hands,  is  itself  the  model. 

The  process  is  less  tedious  than  clay- 
modelling,  for  by  means  of  the  open  files 
more  can  be  done  with  plaster  m  a  day 
than  with  clav  in  several  days. 

A  clay  model  cannot  be  changed  mate- 
rially after  it  has  once  been  commenced ; 
for  the  iron  skeleton  which  sustains  every 
part  of  it  is  a  fixture.  But  in  the  plaster- 
model,  the  i^n  fi'ame-work  is  only  in  the 
legs,  all  the  rest  can  be  cut  apart,  and  va- 
ri^  from  the  original  design  in  accordance 
with  any  afterthought  of  the  artist ;  and 
this  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

Modelling  in  plaster  is  not  new,  but  my 
way  of  doing  it  is  new ;  at  lea«t,  I  know 
of  none  who  have  done  it,  if  I  except  such 
as  have  been  instructed  by  me.  But  my 
method  would  offer  very  little  advanta^ 
over  the  old  way  of  working  in  clay,  were 
it  not  for  the  open  file,  an  instrument  quite 
new  and  of  my  own  invention.  It  is  made 
by  a  machine  constructed  by  me  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  produces  them  rapid- 
ly and  with  very  litUe  manual  labor. 

In  Florence  there  are  models  of  statues 
several  hundreds  of  years  old,  done  evi- 
dently in  plaster,  but  roughly  done.  The 
difficulty  idways  has  been  to  finish  a 
plaster-model.  By  my  method,  and  with 
my  instruments,  the  lughest  fimsh  can  be 
obtained  with  ease. 

H.  P0W£118. 
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A  STOET  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 
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CHAPTEU  IT. 
nr  wniOH  i  lbabk  who  tumy  amm, 

I  WAS  soon  at  the  parsoxii^,  and,  as  it 
was  too  early  for  the  minister  to  have 
relaxed  from  his  task  of  sermon-work, 
I  walked  round  to  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  There  I  found  Jasper,  hoe 
in  hand^  whistling  merrily  as  he  waged 
war  agamst  the  weeds,  which  had,  appa- 
rently, availed  themselves  of  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostUities,  and  made  a  stand 
against  the  foreign  intruders  upon  their 
native  soil. 

"  Jasper,"  said  I,  "  who  is  it  that  lives 
in  the  large  house  on  the  river  road,  about 
two  miles  from  here  ?  " 

"  The  big  house  with  the  two  rows  of 
trees  behind  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  turn. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I ;  "  there  is  but  one 
that  I  can  mean.    Who  lives  there  ?  " 

*'  Queer  man,  sir,  queer  man,  sir ! "  he 
replied,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously, 
and  resuming  his  work  with  great  gravity. 

**  Queer  or  not,"  I  answered,  "  I  sup- 
pose he  has  a  name,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Name ! "  he  responded, ''  name  enough, 
sir,  for  the  matter  of  that !  Bad  name, 
too,  sir." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then?  It  won't 
hurt  me,  will  it  ?  Tell  me,  I'm  not  afraid 
of  it,"  said  I. 

''Mr.  Miles  Allerton  is  his  name,  sir. 
They  call  him  Colonel  Allerton.  But  I 
don't  think  he's  any  business  to  be  called 
80  here." 

"Why  not?  Why  shouldn't  he  be 
called  so,  if  he  be  a  colonel  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  call  such 
sort  of  folk  so,"  he  replied,  "  it  a'nt  right 
It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  'cm." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him, 
Jasper  ? "  I  asked,  my  curiosity  being  a 
good  deal  aroused.  "  lie's  an  honest  man, 
I  8upi)ose,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he  replied,  with 
an  emphatic  stroke  of  the  hoe  into  the 
ground;  *we  didn't  use  to  think  such 
kind  of  folks  none  too  honest.  But  tunes 
is  changed  from  what  the}'  used  to  be." 

"  He  pays  his  debts,  don't  he  ?  He 
isn't  a  swindler,  I  hope  ?  "  said  I,  laughing. 

"  0  Lord,  yes,  sir,  he  pays  his  debts 
well  enough.  Why,  he's  the  richest  man 
this  side  Boston,  they  say  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  every  thing 
mysterious,  what  ails  him?  He  isn't  a 
Democrat,  is  he  ?  "  I  persisted,  for  I  had 
moused   out  that    Mr.  Bulkley  was  a 


staunch  Federalist,  of  the  extremest  sort, 
like  most  of  his  profession  in  New  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  and  that  Jasper  was  no 
whit  behind  him  in  zeal.  • 

"  0  Lord,  no,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  sort  of  deprecating  tone,  as  if  he  had  really 
gone  too  far,  in  having  excited  such  a  sus- 
picion, "  not  a  Dimmocrat !  He  an't  so 
bad  as  that,  sir !   He's  only  an  Old  Tory." 

I  laughed  heartily  at  Jasper's  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  like  Yorick,  I  do  love  a  good 
one,  in  my  heart ;  and,  after  all.  there  is 
something  respectable  in  a  well-preserved 
p;ood  old  prejudice,  always  provided  that 
It  is  old  enough.  An  old  gentleman  in 
breeches  and  hair-powder  is  a  respectable 
object  in  all  eyes,  while  a  man  in  a  five 
years'-old  coat  is  one  justly  contemptible 
to  every  well-regulated  mind.  There  was 
something  very  comic  in  this  conflict  of 
prejudices  in  Jasper's  mind.  But,  on  the 
ethical  theory  of  somebody  (I  forget  who) 
of  doing  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  him, 
he  honestly  hated  the  Democrat  of  the 
present  generation  more  than  the  Tory 
of  the  last 

"  What  amuses  you  so  much  ?  "  said  a 
voice  behind  me,  and,  looking  round,  I 
saw  Mr.  Bulkley,  who  had  come  out  to 
take  a  turn  before  tea ;  "  has  Jasper  been 
saying  something  witty  ?  " 

"  Rather  wise,  sir,  than  witty,"  I  replied 
(for  I  was  a  fierce  Federalist,  too),  and  I 
told  the  minister  what  had  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  the  occasion. 

"  Ah,  that's  one  of  the  few  points  of 
difference  between  me  and  Jasper,"  said 
Mr.  Bulkley,  smiling,  "  he  has  no  charity 
for  the  Tories,  and  thinks  it  a  weakness 
in  people  that  they  are  beginning  to  for- 
get to  hate  them.  But  every  body  has 
not  such  a  memory  as  you,  Jasper.  It 
doesn't  last  for  fiiiy  years,  generally." 

"  I  shall  never  get  to  like  a  Tory,"  re- 
plied Jasper,  doggedly,  "if  I  live  fifty 
years  more.     They're  too  mean." 

"  Nor  a  Democrat,  either,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  minister,  laughing. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Jasper,  con 
spirito.  "  not  if  I  live  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Bulkley  and  I  laughed  again,  and 
then  paced  up  and  down,  side  by  side,  the 
centre  walk  of  the  garden,  which  was 
nicely  edged  w  ith  box,  and  hard  with  well- 
rolled  gravel. 

"  So  you  took  shelter  at  Colonel  AUer- 
ton's,"  said  he,  "during  the  thunder- 
shower.     You  were  in  luck,  for  it  is  not 
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easy  to  get  admisaion  there.    And  did 
you  see  Miss  Eleanor,  too  ?  " 

I  told  him  all  the  circiimstanoes  of  my 
adventure,  and  concluded  by  begging  him 
to  let  me  know  who  these  mysterious 
people  were. 

**  All  I  know  about  them,''  he  replied, 
"  is  isoon  told.  You  must  have  heard  of 
the  famous  Tory,  John  Allerton,  so  no- 
torious in  Colonial  history  before  the  Re- 
volution. He  was  Attorney-General,  and 
afterwards  Judge  of  Admiralty  under  the 
Crown,  in  Hutchinson's  time,  and  went 
away  with  the  Tories.  Well,  this  gentle- 
man is  his  son,  who,  at  the  time  the  siege 
was  formed,  was  in  college,  and,  not  being 
recalled  in  season,  was  cut  off  from  the 
town,  and  prevented  from  joining  his  fa- 
mily. We  kept  him,  together  with  other 
members  of  Tory  families,  in  the  same 
predicament,  women  and  children,  chiefly, 
m  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity,  as  hos- 
tages for  the  good  treatment  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  patriots  who  were  detained  in 
Boston.  I  was  acquainted  with  Judge 
Allerton's  family,  and  was  able  to  make 
the  young  man  more  comfortable  than  he 
would  have  been  otherwise." 

"  Was  there  no  communication  between 
these  prisoners  at  large,  in  and  out  of  the 
town,  and  their  families,  all  that  time?" 
I  inquired. 

**  When  a  flag  was  sent  in  or  out  on 
other  business,"  he  replied.  "  open  letters, 
to  be  inspected  by  the  authorities  on 
dther  side,  might  be  exchanged.  That 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed.  I  tried  to 
pet  permission  for  young  Allerton  to  go 
mto  the  town,  when  it  became  tolerably 
certain  that  it  must  be  evacuated ;  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  mischief  that  the 
British  troops  might  do,  as  they  retreated, 
prevented  our  parting  with  any  pledge  of 
their  good  behavior.  He  was  sent  to 
Hali&x,  however,  in  the  flrst  cartel  that 
came  in  for  exchange  of  prisoners  after^ 
wards." 

"  And  what  was  his  history  then  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  merely  know  its  outlines,"  replied 
Mr.  Bulkley.  "  The  British  Government 
behaved  well,  as  you  know,  to  the  loyal- 
ists who  had  suffered  in  its  cause.  Judge 
Allerton  received  a  liberal  compensation 
(though  necessarily  not  a  full  one)  for  his 
losses,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  Barbadoes,  where  he  died.  This  son, 
the  only  child  he  had.  received  a  commis- 
8k>n  in  the  army,  and  rose  early  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  resigned, 
however,  many  years  ago,  on  his  marriage 
with  Esther  Arbuthnot" 

"  And  who  was  she,  sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 


"  She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Ar- 
buthnot)  another  famous  Tory.  He  was 
Registrar-General.  I  remember  her  well, 
before  the  siege,  as  a  pretty  little  girl. 
Her  father  was  made  a  commissary,  and 
afterwards  became  a  contractor,  and  made 
a  large  fortune  in  Mr.  Pitt's  first  war 
against  the  French  Revolution.  This,  I 
presume,  all  went  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Allerton,  for  his  only  son  died  before  him, 
in  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow  fever.  I  knew 
him  well,  poor  fellow,  and  so  did  your 
father." 

"  And  Mrs.  Allerton  is  dead,  too,  T  sup- 
pose," said  I. 

"  Yes,  she  died  ten  years  or  more  ago, 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  they 
lived  after  their  marriage,  chiefly." 

"  And  how  came  they  m  this  country 
again  ?  "  I  inquired,  "  and  when  did  they 
come  ?  " 

"  They  came  about  two  years  ago,"  he 
replied,  "  but  the  why  and  wherefore  I  do 
not  profess  to  know.  Mr.  Hayley,  his 
man  of  business  in  Boston,  told  me  that 
it  was  to  look  after  the  landed  estates  of 
his  great-uncle,  Ralph  Clarke,  who  died 
without  heirs,  just  as  Madison's  War  be- 

fun,  in  1812,  and  which  escheated  to  the 
tate.  He  has  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  and  is  prosecuting  it ;  bat 
the  estates  are  hardly  valuable  enough  to 
account  for  such  an  exertion,  even  if  his 
chance  for  getting  them  were  better  than 
it  is  like  to  be." 

"  But  how  came  they  here  ?  "  I  asked ; 
'^what  partkmlar  attraction  drew  them 
to  Wensley,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?  ** 
"  Why,  I  believe  I  must  do  my  modesty 
the  violence  to  say  that  I  consider  myself 
a  main  cause  of  that,"  responded  the 
minister.  '^I  was  in  Boston,  attending 
the  Convention,*  during  election  week, 
just  at  the  time  he  arrived  in  town  from 
New- York,  where  he  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  happened  to  meet  him  at  din- 
ner at  General  Bradstreet's.  He  remem- 
bered our  old  acquaintanceship,  which 
was  renewed  the  sooner  that  I  was  al- 
most the  only  one  surviving  of  his  former 
friends.  He  came  up  to  visit  me,  and 
just  at  that  time  the  estate  where  he  now 
lives  was  for  sale.  Old  Mr.  Remington, 
whoso  father  built  it  early  in  the  last 
century,  was  just  dead,  and  his  third  wife, 
promoted  to  be  his  widow,  preferred  living 
in  Boston,  where  her  wisdom  has  been 
justified,''  he  went  on,  laughing,  "  by  hor 
marrying,  the  other  day.  Dr.  Hobart,  of 
the  New  East  Church." 

''  And  80  he  bought  the  Remington  es- 
tate," suggested  I,  to  bring  him  back  from 
this  episode. 
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^Tes,"  he  replied,  ^its  solitariness 
seemed  to  suit  him,  sod  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
disposition  of  the  trees^  which  reminded 
him  of  Walford  Hall,  his  house  in  Deyon- 
shire.  I  flatter  myself  that  my  being  his 
neighbor  was  no  objection  in  his  eyes; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  being  no 
other  within  seven  miles^  was  a  still 
greater  inducement" 

"  It  must  be  rather  dull  for  the  young 
lady,"  said  I. 

"  One  would  think  so,"  said  he,  "  but 
she  seems  perfectly  well  content  with 
their  wa}'  of  life.  She  is  a  charming  crea- 
ture, although  a  most  loyal  subject,  like 
her  father,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 
StUl,  she  has  won  all  hearts  in  the  town 
by  her  beauty  and  gradousness.  Even 
Jasper  has  surrendered  to  her,  though  he 
still  holds  out  against  the  Old  Tory,  her 
fiither." 

"And  is  he  the  only  one  of  the  Wens- 
leyans  that  holds  fast  to  the  faith  that 
their  fathers  delivered  to  them,  of  hating 
the  Tories  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Almost  the  only  one,"  he  replied. 
^Colonel  Allerton's  liberality  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  have  succeeded  in  driving 
away  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  with 
which  he  was  at  first  regarded.  Even 
Jasper's  professions  of  dislike,  I  fancy  to 
be  rather  a  point  of  honor  than  of  feeling 
with  him.  Corporal  Berry  himself,  al- 
though he  has  limped  through  life  cursing 
the  Tories,  ever  since  he  was  shot  through 
the  leg  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  attack  on 
New  London,  could  not  withstand  the 
battery  of  blankets,  flannels,  meat,  wine 
and  firewood,  that  was  kept  up  in  his 
citadel  at  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
when  he  was  close  besieged  by  the  rheu- 
matism, last  winter.  He  even  calls  his 
benefactor  'Colonel,'  which  Jasper  has 
not  made  up  his  mouth  to  do,  yet,"  he 
added  laughing. 

"  You  give  them  a  good  character,  sir," 
I  said. 

"  No  better  than  they  deserve,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  have  unlimited  authority  to 
call  upon  him  in  case  of  any  distress  in  the 
town.  And,  what  is  better,  he  and  his 
daughter  often  visit  in  person  poor  people 
in  sickness  or  other  trouble,  to  see  for 
themselves  what  they  really  most  need. 
He  says  it  is  a  habit  they  formed  at  home, 
by  which  he  means  England,  of  course. 
And  what  else  do  you  think  ho  is  going 
to  do  for  the  town,  sir?"  and  he  rul^ 
bed  his  hands  gleefully  at  the  thought ; 
"a clock,  sir,  a  clock  for  the  meeting-house ! 
He  had  old  Willard  here  last  month,  and 
has  given  him  an  order  for  one  of  his  best. 
It  will  set  the  poor  old  thing  quite  on  its 
legs  again."  and  he  looked  affectionately 


at  the  tower,  as  if  he  beheld  in  vision  its 
future  glories. 

"Deacon  Holt,"  he  went  on,  "objected 
to  it  as  unscriptural,  at  first ;  but  I  put 
him  down  with  the  Dial  of  Ahaz,  and 
clinched  the  argument  by  the  examples  of 
the  Old  South  and  other  sound  churches 
of  Boston;  so  it  is  all  settled  now,  sir. 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clock  is  fully  es- 
tablished." 

And  he  laughed  out  one  of  his  ringing, 
musical  laughs,  which  I  still  hear  in  my 
mind's  ear  (why  should  not  the  mind 
have  an  ear  as  well  as  an  eye  ?  it  certainly 
should  be  allowed  the  full  possession  of 
all  its  senses),  and  then  led  the  way  into 
the  house  to  tea.  As  the  Sabbath  began 
at  Wensley  on  Saturday  night  at  sun- 
down, ceasing  at  sundown  on  Sunday,  I 
lietired  to  my  chamber  after  tea,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  preparing  an  Epistle  to  the 
Deipnosophoi,  describing  the  adventures 
of  which  their  enthusiasm  for  the  vital 
principles  of  their  foundation  had  been 
the  remote  cause.  This  finished,  and  di- 
rected to  Tom  Stacey,  the  worthy  Head 
of  the  Order,  I  went  to  bed,  with  even  a 
better  opinion  of  Wensley  as  a  place  of 
academic  retirement,  than  I  had  the 
night  before. 


CHAPTKB  V. 

XY  PIB8T  BUITDAT  DC  WXRBLSY. 

The  next  morning  was  a  truly  delicious 
one.  The  shower  of  the  afternoon  before 
had  cleared  the  air,  and  breathed  a  fresh 
life  of  verdure  into  the  trees  and  grass. 
White,  fleecy,  Baphaelesque  clouds  float- 
ed in  the  azure  depths,  relieved  in  sharp 
perspective  against  the  blue,  and  their  gi- 
gantic shadows  gave  a  fresh  grace  to  the 
landscape  as  they  glided  over  meadow, 
stream  and  tufted  hill.  I  sat  at  my  win- 
dow, after  breakfast,  and  revelled  in  the 
affluence  of  rural  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells,  which  were  poured  out  around 
me.  I  had  left  the  minister  in  sole  pos- 
session of  his  study,  both  that  he  might 
give,  if  he  chose,  a  finer  edge  and  point  to 
the  spiritual  shafts  he  had  been  forging 
the  day  before,  to  be  aimed  on  this  at  the 
hearts  of  his  flock;  and  also  because, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
grim  about  his  piety,  he  maintained  a 
uniformity  of  seriousness  in  his  deport- 
ment on  Sundays,  very  different  from  his 
working-day  manner,  which  made  it  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  Sabbatize  by  myself 
in  my  own  room. 

We  often  hear  of  the  Sabbath-stillness 
of  a  day  or  place,  and  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally taken  for  eranted,  because  Sunday 
is  a  day  of  rest,  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  day 
of  unusual  quietness.    Now  it  was  not  so 
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9i  Wenslej.  On  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  very  spirit  of  repose  seemed 
to  he  brooding  over  the  town.  Sitting 
at  my  back  window,  which  commanded  a 
loyely  hend  of  the  Quasheen,  always 
brimming  to  the  brink,  but  never  over- 
flowing, rich  fields  sprinkled  with  timber, 
sloping  down  green  and  firm  to  its  very 
margin,  and,  on  the  further  side,  the 
sweetest  little  wooded  knoll  lying  clasped 
in  its  embrace.  Sitting  there,  I  say,  one 
might  imagine  one's  self  leagues  away  from 
any  habitation  or  haunt  of  men.  No 
sght  or  sound  was  there  that  was  not  en- 
tirely rural.  The  silence  was  audible, 
and  made  only  the  more  palpable  by  the 
chirping  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the 
quiver  of  the  leaves,  and  the  rippling  of 
the  waters.  And,  on  the  street-side,  it 
was  only  now  and  then  that  an  ox-cart 
came  creaking  lazily  along  the  road,  or  a 
barefooted  urchin  loitered  whistling  by, 
as  he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  or  home 
again.  It  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
were  an  outlying  dependency  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  just  beyond  the  park-pal- 
ings, and  that  one  might  see  its  dreamy 
turrets  rising  above  the  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance, if  one  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
look  for  them.  I  daresay  it  was  not  a 
great  way  off. 

But,  on  Sunday  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  Then  there  were  sights  and  sounds 
that  gave  a  human  interest  to  the  scene. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Bulkley  lived,  there  was 
BO  schism  in  Wensley.  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Universalists  refused  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  his  parish  while  it  was  his. 
But  when  he  slept  with  his  predecessors, 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  been 
controlled  by  the  personal  affection  felt 
for  him,  broke  forth,  and  its  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  in  three  or  four  ugly  little 
wooden  conventicles,  which  perk  their 
pert  cupolas  in  the  face  of  the  good  old 
meeting-house,  like  so  many  irreverent 
Quakers  or  Anabaptists  giving  themselves 
airs  of  equality  in  the  presence  of  an 
ancient,  substantial,  steeple-crowned  Puri- 
tan magistrate.  But,  in  my  time  there 
was  no  open  dissent.  The  meeting-house 
at  the  Centre  was  the  only  one  in  the 
town.  It  was  a  large  building,  with  two 
fodleries,  and  every  part  of  it  was  entirely 
filled,  every  Sunday.  It  was  a  sight 
which  has  not  been  seen  in  New  England, 
I  suppose,  for  twenty  years,  at  least ;  if, 
indeed,  this  were  not  the  last  surviving 
example  of  an  absolutely  unbroken  parish. 

After  the  first  bell  had  rung,  the  roads 
leading  to  the  meeting-house,  which  was 
folly  commanded  by  my  window,  began 
to  be  alive  with  church-goers,  and  to  pour 
an  increasing  tide  upon  the  green  on  wnich 
the  building  stood.    Some  came  on  horse- 


back, but  more  in  bellows-top  chaises,  or 
gips  with  leathern  heads  that  shut  bade 
with  springs,  and  had  a  certain  resein* 
blance  to  Uie  follicular  convenience  fieom 
which  they  derived  their  name.  A  few 
were  conveyed  in  vehicles  which  have 
been  long  numbered  among  the  extinct 
races,  and  which  had  come  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Square-top 
chaises  they  were  denominated,  or  gigs 
with  immovable  leathern  heads  and  litue 
windows  at  the  back  and  sides.  Some  of 
them  had  a  seat  in  front  for  a  boy  to  sit 
upon  and  drive.  But  modem  Wensley 
(or  young  Wensley,  as  it  would  be  called 
now),  turned  up  its  nose  at  these  vener- 
able relics  of  a  former  generation,  and  (to 
anachronize  a  little  slang)  voted  them 
"  slow," — which,  indeed,  they  were.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  young  and 
old,  honestly  trudged  on  foot.  They  came 
trooping  along,  in  families  and  sometimes 
in  pairs,  the  latter,  not  unfrequently, 
looking  rather  sheepish  and  conscious, 
though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  they 
should.  They  were  perfectly  well-be- 
haved young  men  and  women,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  Arrived  at  the  church  the 
"  leathern  conveniences "  were  put  in  the 
horse-sheds  which  formed  a  sort  of  out- 
work on  three  sides  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  women  all  entered  the  house  as  they 
arrived  and  were  seen  no  more  by  me  for 
the  time ;  but  the  men  remained  without, 
standing  about  the  door  or  dispersed  in 
groups  over  the  green,  discussing  the 
weather,  the  crops,  or  the  next  election. 
It  was  their  weekly  exchange. 

As  I  watched  this  lively  scene,  the 
second  bell  began  to  ring.  Presently 
Jasper  tapped  at  my  door  to  let  me  know 
that  the  minister  was  ready  to  proceed, 
and  I  incontinently  joined  him.  The 
moment  the  door  of  the  parsonage  opened 
and  the  minister  was  seen  to  issue  forth, 
the  bell  began  to  toll  and  the  men  about 
the  church-3oor  to  hurry  in.  Mr.  Bulkley, 
leaning  upon  my  arm,  walked  on  erect 
and  stately,  while  Jasper,  no  less  stately 
and  erect,  followed  us,  a  few  paces  behind, 
with  a  music-book  under  his  arm.  As 
we  advanced  in  this  state,  I  saw  a  phun 
carriage  and  pair  drive  up  from  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  bridge  and  stop  at  the  meeting 
house  door.  Of  course  I  knew  that  it 
must  contain  my  hosts  of  the  thunder- 
shower.  The  horses  were  spirited  and 
restive,  and  before  the  elderly  coachman 
could  descend  fh)m  his  box,  a  white-headed 
old  man  hobbled  up  and  opened  the  car- 
riage-door and  let  down  the  steps.  The 
minister  pressed  my  arm  and  said,  with 
rather  a  week-dayish  look  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Corporal  Berry  opening  Colonel  Aller- 
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ton's  carriage  door!  Toryisin  is  triam- 
l^iant  in  Wensley,  I'm  afhdd ;  or  would 
(m^  but  for  Jasper ! " 

A  guttural  ejaculationf  rather  emphatic 
than  distinct,  and  which  we  will  chari- 
tably believe  had  no  element  of  profanity  in 
it)  was  heard  behind  us,  expressive  of  the 
patriotic  consistency  of  that  veteran's 
opinions.  There  was  a  slight  sjrmptom  of 
incipient  rebellion  in  the  region  round 
about  the  minister's  mouth,  but  he  reso- 
lutely quelled  the  insurrectionary  tendency 
and  arrived  at  the  church-door  the  very 
personification  of  gravity. 

Mr.  Bulkley  strode  up  the  broad  aisle 
with  majestic  self-possession,  the  whole 
congregation  remaining  standing  to  receive 
him.  I,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
the  target  at  which  such  vollics  of  eye- 
shot were  directed  as  were  now  aimed  at 
me,  followed  him  with  less  case  and  a 
good  deal  more  self-consciousness.  Ar- 
rived at  the  pulpit-end  of  the  aisle,  ho 
opened  the  door  of  his  pew,  the  front  one 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and,  waving  me 
into  it,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  as  a 
king  might  mount  to  his  ancestral  throne. 
As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared  in  its  vast 
recesses,  a  noise  not  unlike  an  irregular 
volley  of  musketry  was  heard  over  the 
house,  being  that  of  the  seats  slamming 
down  which  bad  been  turned  bock  on 
their  hinges,  for  the  advantage  of  room. 
It  was  a  fortunate  hearing  for  me,  for  not 
being  acquainted  with  this  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  old  parish  churches 
in  the  country,  I  should  have  infallibly 
seated  myself  on  the  floor,  but  for  the 
warning  sound.  This  same  salute  was 
repeated  every  time  that  the  con^prcgation 
resumed  their  seats  after  rising  for  any  of 
the  services,  and  was  generally  executed 
with  a  fervor  commensurate,  as  I  suppose, 
with  the  warmth  of  their  devotion. 

Jasper  I  had  missed  as  soon  as  we 
entered  the  howjc,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
disoem  him  belaboring  a  huge  bass-vial 
in  the  choir  (for  that  innovation  had 
reached  even  the  seclusion  of  Wcnsley), 
when  we  stood  up  at  singing-time.  I  also 
discerned  that  the  Allcrton  pew  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  answering  to 
the  minister's.  But  devout  church-goers 
need  not  to  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  situations  for  personal 
observations,  of  an  edif>nng  nature,  that 
the  economy  of  an  ecclesiastical  interior 
affords.  A  place  in  the  deacon's  scat, 
where  Deacon  Holt  and  Deacon  Williams, 
the  one  burly  and  red-faced  and  the  other 
lank,  lean  and  squinting  in  every  direction, 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  pulpit,  over- 
kwking  the  audience,  would  have  been  a 
much  more  eligible  position  for  enjoying 
some  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  public 


worship.  As  it  was,  I  ooaM  only  observe 
that  Miss  Allerton  was  quietly  attentiro 
to  what  was  going  on,  wnile  ner  &tlier. 
like  an  old  soldier  as  he  was,  fiurly  dro^iea 
asleep  with  a  cannonade  of  tbe  heanest 
sort  thundering  over  his  head,  aimed  at 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
whk;h  communion  he  and  his  daughter 
were  the  only  two  members  within  a  Sowtn 
miles.  But  the  serene  height,  away  np 
under  the  sounding  board,  from  whidli  he 
manoeuvred  his  ecclesiastical  artillery, 
saved  the  good  parson  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  how  his  hot  shot  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  enemy. 

Dear  old  man !  he  never  held  bade  his 
hand  from  smiting  the  heretical  Philistines, 
that  infested  the  region  round  about  His 
were  good  old-fashioned  polemical  sermons, 
well  fortified  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
garnished  with  quotations  in  the  original 
tongues,  which  were  none  the  less  reluhed 
by  the  congregation  because  they  did  not 
understand  them.  It  confirmed  them  in 
the  faith,  which  was  only  second  to  that 
they  entertained  for  Holy  Writ,  that  he 
was  the  most  learned  man  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  there  must  have  been,  all  this 
time,  an  undercurrent  of  heresy  loosenmg 
the  hold  of  some  of  his  people  upon  thdr 
old  anchorage,  as  we  know  from  its  break- 
ing openly  forth  as  soon  as'his  restraintne 
hand  was  removed,  and  scattering  abroad 
the  barks  which  had  remained  peacefully 
in  the  old  harbor  as  long  as  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  But,  during  that  period 
no  piratical  Universalist  nor  buccaneering 
Methodist  ventured  to  hoist  a  flag  in 
the  calm  waters  of  Wensley.  But  he 
kept  his  batteries  pounding  away  at 
them,  and  at  all  dissentients  from  the 
strictest  rule  of  the  ancient  faith  of  New 
England,  all  the  same  as  if  they  were 
within  point-blank  range  of  his  guns.  I 
have  often  thought  whether  this  persistent 
warfare  upon  his  theological  enemies,  and 
the  constant  statement  of  their  arguments, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  force  to  his 
refutations,  might  not  have  had  something 
to  do  in  bringing  about  that  dispersion 
which  followed  so  soon  after  his  death. 

Mr.  Bulklc}*^  was.  as  I  have  said,  a 
Calvinist  of  the  very  strai test  sect,  and  he 
was  none  the  less  earnest  a  one  from  hav- 
ing become  such,  as  the  Quakers  say,  "  by 
way  of  convincenient."  lie  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  Arminian,  or  Latitudinarian 
school  of  the  last  century,  and  when  that 
form  of  faith  lapsed  into  Unitarianisin.  at 
the  beginning  of  this,  he  was  at  first 
carried  by  the  tide  into  those  waters. 
The  investigation,  however,  which  that 
controversy  induced,  led  him  ere  long  to 
cut  away  from  his  old  moorings  and  to 
drop  his  anchor  where  he   thought   it 
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would  take  a  firmer  hold.  But,  surely, 
never  did  a  more  genial  and  affectionate 
spirit  qualify  the  severe  necessities  of 
religious  logic  A  milder  and  kinder  soul 
never  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate 
damnation  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
including  all  Ilcathendom,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  all  unrcgenerate  infancy. 
For  he  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  premises.  He 
pitied  the  Unitarians,  but  he  cordially 
despised  those  divines,  claiming  to  hold 
the  good  old  Orthodox  faith,  who  devised 
ways  of  escape  from  the  stem  results  of 
the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation, 
of  Original  Sin  and  Redemption  by  Grace. 

He  used  to  call  them ;  but,  on  the 

whole,  it's  no  matter  what  he  used  to  call 
them.  It  was  not  a  complimentary 
epithet. 

But  not  only  did  he  keep  at  bay,  dur- 
ing his  time,  all  avowed  adversaries  of  the 
fiuth  that  was  in  him,  but  he  kept  at  a 
distance,  also,  all  irregular  practitioners 
even  of  the  regular  school.  "  How  many 
years  have  you  preached  here,  sir  ?  "  I 
asked  him  one  day.  "I  have  reigned 
here,"  he  replied,  nodding  his  head  cor- 
nerwisc  at  me  with  an  indescribable  look 
of  fun  out  of  his  gray  eyes,  "  I  have 
reigned  here  forty  years  save  one."  And 
it  was  ycry  much  so.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  his  parish, 
and  he  would  have  no  assistance  but  such 
as  he  chose  to  call  in  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. No  strolling  Renvalist  or  starve- 
ling Evangelist  ever  ventured  to  set  foot 
on  the  remotest  corner  of  his  territories, 
as  long  as  his  sway  lasted.  Had  ho 
heard  of  such  an  incursion,  I  will  not  say 
that  he  would  have  taken  down  the  fire- 
lock of  Lexington,  or  drawn  the  sword 
of  Yorktown  from  their  honorable  retire- 
ment over  his  fireplace  to  vindicate  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  soil ;  but  I  do  think  he 
would  have  charged  the  invader,  at  the 
head  of  Jasper,  gold-headed  cane  in  hand, 
and  driven  him  over  the  border,  an  ex- 
ample to  all  such  intruders  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  the  whole  parish  would 
have  stood  by  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  many  a  sermon 
launched  at  my  head  during  the  time  I 
lived  with  him,  as  I  sat  defenceless  under 
the  shadow  of  his  pulpit  For  I  was  (to 
use  another  Quakerism)  a  "birthright" 
Unitarian ;  and  he,  doubtless,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  set  in  order  before  me  the 
errors  of  my  hereditary  faith.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
arguments  on  my  side  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  well  see  that  there 
WIS  any  such  thing  as  standing  up  before 
the  battalions  of  texts  and  sqimdrons  of 
ayllogisins  with  which  he  bore  down  upon 


me  and  rode  furiously  over  me.  Bat 
though  he  could  overrun  me,  he  could  not 
keep  possession  of  me.  All  I  knew  was, 
that  my  father  and  mother  had  been 
Unitarians,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  point 
of  honor,  binding  upon  me  as  a  gentleman, 
not  to  forsake  the  faith  in  which  they  haa 
lived  and  died.  I  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  my  mentor  was  not  right,  and  that 
the  doom  which  he  so  fervidly  described 
as  that  of  all  such  misbelievers  did  not 
impend  over  my  head.  But  that  made  no 
difference.  It  merely  gave  me  a  kind  of 
exhilaration  of  spirits  (I  neither  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  nor  defend  it;  I 
merely  describe  the  sensation),  such  as  a  . 
suspicion  of  danger,  or  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  considered  as  exposed  to  it,  is  apt 
to  inspire  in  a  lad  of  spirit  And  I  rather 
think  I  was  quite  as  well  fitted  to  die  for 
my  faith,  in  a  war  of  religion  or  at  the 
stake,  as  a  good  many  heroes  and  saints 
who  have  won  for  themselves  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  But  all  Mr.  Bulkley's  pre- 
lections for  my  benefit  were  confined  to 
Sunday  and  the  pulpit  He  never  labored 
for  my  conversion  in  private.  Either,  he 
saw  that  I  had  a  good  share  of  that  virtue 
which  we  call  firmness  in  another,  when 
it  answers  our  purposes,  and  obstinacy, 
when  it  thwarts  them,  and  so  knew  it 
would  be  of  no  use  ;  or  else,  ho  thought 
that  his  Sunday  labors  would  be  more 
likely  to  act  favorably  on  my  mind,  if  he 
left  them  to  their  natural  influences  dur- 
ing the  week,  without  disgusting  me  with 
his  zeal  by  making  it  a  perpetual  annoy- 
ance. Whatever  his  motive  might  have 
been,  I  was  very  happy  to  com()ound  for  <• 
the  result. 

When  the  services  were  at  last  over 
(and  it  was  f*^  at  last,  for  Mr.  Bulkley 
was  none  :.  your  twenty  minute  menj. 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  t 
hastily  gathered  together  my  hat  and 
gloves,  and  was  for  joining  in  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  I  had  always  seen  expected 
from  all  the  churches  I  had  ever  attended 
before.  But  I  had  no  sooner  thrown 
open  the  pew-door,  and  put  one  foot  out 
of  it  than  I  saw  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  remained  standing,  with 
faces  turned  towards  the  broad  isle.  I 
drew  back,  and,  raising  my  eyes,  cncoun-  > 

tered  those  of  Colonel  Allerton,  who  stood  1 

facing  me.  He  smiled  at  me,  as  if  under- 
standing my  case  (very  likely  it  had  been 
his  own  once),  and  bowed  as  if  recalling 
our  interview  of  the  day  before.  I  re- 
turned it,  not  a  little  abashed  at  finding 
myself  again  the  centre  of  all  the  eyes 
Wensley  had  in  its  head,  and  abiding  the 
result,  presently  perceived  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  town  (once  universal 
throughout  New  England)  to  wait  and 
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let  the  minister  go  oat  first.  Presently, 
Mr.  Bulkley  descended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
not  having,  apparently,  hurried  himself 
at  all,  and  passed  slowly  down  the  aisle, 
bowing  royally  from  side  to  side  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  tlie  rustic  salutations 
which  he  received.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached me,  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  follow 
him,  and  then  shook  hands  with  Colonel 
Allerton,  who  joined  him  in  his  progress 
through  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
order  of  procession  that  Miss  Allerton  and 
I  came  out  face  to  face  into  the  aisle. 
She  graciously  returned  my  bow  and  we 
walked  after  the  elders,  side  by  side,  kind- 
ling yet  more  speculation  in  all  the  eyes 
of  Wenslcy,  and  eager  to  spy  out  what  I 
could  be.  As  we  came  out  into  the  porch 
the  two  gentlemen  remained  a  little  on 
one  side  in  conversation,  and  I  proceeded 
to  put  the  young  lady  into  the  carriage, 
which  stood  ready  drawn  up  at  the  door. 
I  hoped  that  she  had  experienced  no 
harm  from  the  shower,  yesterday  after- 
noon, which  hope  she  was  able  to  inform 
me  had  become  fruition.  I  then  informed 
her  that  it  was  an  uncommonly  fine  day, 
and  on  this  point  I  am  happy  to  say  our 
views  cordially  coincided.  What  I  should 
have  stated  next  I  can  hardly  imagine,  for 
the  congregation  were  now  swarming  out, 
and  many  were  lingering  within  ear-shot, 
to  discover  what  sweet  influences  this 
bright  particular  star  of  theirs  was  shed- 
ding upon  me ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  fact  did  not  help  to  concentrate  my 
ideas.  But,  fortunately,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment her  father  approached,  and,  as  he 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  carriage  step, 
he  offered  me  his  hand,  saying, 

"Mr.  Osborne,  I  am  happy  to  know 
your -father's  son.  I  met  him  often  and 
knew  him  well  at  Paris,  when  I  was  there 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens." 

I  bowed  and  blushed  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  goodness. 

"  I  hope,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Wood- 
side,  at  some  time  when  you  can  have  a 
less  stormy  reception  than  that  you  had 
yestenlay." 

"  I  could  not  have  a  kinder  one.  I  am 
sure,  sir,"  I  replied,  "nor  one  that  I 
should  be  more  happy  to  experience  again, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you  and  to  Miss  Allerton." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"only  without  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
if  you  please.  We  throe  may  meet  again 
I  hope ;  but  not,  I  trust,  in  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  in  rain !    So,  good  morning." 

And  they  drove  away,  leaving  me  upon 
the  steps.  And  now,  I  suppose,  the  sagar 
ck>us  reader  will  expect  an  account  of  my 


fleDSRtkms;  for,  of  oooraa,  he  (or  she) 
takes  it  for  granted  that  I  fell  fearfully  in 
lore  with  the  fair  Eleanor  at  first  sight 
But  they  must  wait  awhile,  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  ^  into  the  confessional, 
just  yet,  with  his  (or  her)  ear  glued  to 
the  grating.  Perhaps  I  scarcely  knew 
how  I  fel^  myself.  For  I  have  more 
than  once  adaiowledged  my  inaptitude 
for  the  dissections  and  demonstrations  of 
metaphysical  anatomy.  And,  perhaps,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  require  a  man  to  conduct 
his  own  autopsy.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  my  state  of  mind,  one  fact,  mor- 
tifying as  it  may  be,  I  must  needs  confess. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  beautiful 
Eleanor  did  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  either 
at  first  or  second  sight  Perhi^  it  was 
no  proof  of  her  taste  or  discernment ;  but 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Her  deport- 
ment towards  me  was  perfectly  kind  and 
well-bred ;  but,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  my  image  might  never  again  occur  to 
her,  if  not  recalled  by  my  bodily  presence. 
Of  course,  such  a  conviction  was  not  flat- 
tering to  my  vanity  (if^  indeed,  I  or  any 
man  was  ever  subject  to  such  a  weak- 
ness); but  did  it  go  near  breaking  my 
heart  ?  It  is  altogether  too  near  the  end 
of  a  chapter  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  of 
this  intricacy,  and  so  it  must  be  adjourned 
to  a  day  future.  I  am  none  of  your  Epic 
writers,  who  dive  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  things,  and  then  plunge  and  splash 
about  until  they  have,  some  how  or  ano- 
ther, brought  the  beginning  and  end  toge- 
ther. I  am  a  plain  narrator  of  a  simple 
passage  of  biography,  and  tell  things  Just 
as  they  happened,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
take  my  own  way,  or  shall  be  sure  to 
make  a  botch  of  the  whole  thing. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Bulkley  put 
his  arm  in  mine,  and  we  walked  on  to- 
wards the  parsonage  together.  He  told 
me,  what  I  had  surmised  before,  that  I 
was  what  they  were  talking  about,  he 
having  asked  Colonel  Allerton  if  he  had 
not  known  my  father  during  his  public 
life  in  Europe.  He  had  then  told  the 
colonel  who  I  was,  and,  as  I  surmised,  the 
occasion  of  my  residence  in  AVensley ;  but 
he  did  not  say  so,  nor  did  I  ask,  as  the 
day,  if  not  the  subject,  was  too  serious  for 
a  joke,  and  it  would  have  been  too  much 
for  his  human  nature  or  mine  to  have 
suppressed  one^  under  such  favorable 
circumstances.  The  order  of  our  return 
home  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  had 
distinguished  our  march  to  the  meeting- 
house :  for  Jasper,  instead  of  bringing 
up  our  rear,  was  discerned  far  in  our  van, 
and,  in  fact,  just  entering  the  parsonage. 
This  apparent  breach  of  subordination, 
however,  would  have  been  pardoned  by  a 
stricter  martinet  than  I,  on  beholding  the 
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exoelknt  oold  dmner  which  he  had  set  out 
m  the  study,  ready  for  us  on  our  arrival. 
At  least,  he  would  have  been  if  the  mar- 
tinet in  supposition  had  been  as  hungry 
as  the  worthy  parson's  diatribe  against 
bishops  had  made  me. 


CHAPTER  VL 

▲N  UmTATIOll  AND  ▲  DIKirsa  AT  WZlfSLET. 

The  Allerton  pew  was  empty  in  the  after- 
noon. I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
the  morning's  onslaught  upon  the  Angli- 
can Church  that  had  driven  away  its  in- 
habitants, until  Jasper  assured  me  that 
they  never  went  to  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. This  he  resented  as  a  slight  to  his 
master,  and  as  one  of  the  many  mischiefs 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  the 
worthy  Afrite  had  much  the  same  mys- 
terious horror  that  many  excellent  peo- 
ple feel  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  And. 
probably,  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge.  I  discovered,  afterwards, 
that  it  was  the  belief  of  Wensley  that 
there  was  a  chapel  fitted  up  at  Woodsidc, 
where  the  colonel  read  the  Service  of  the 
Church  to  his  daughter  and  her  maid. 
Ann  Petchell,  the  only  other  member  of 
that  communion  in  Wensley.  This  was 
some  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to 
its  curious  inhabitants,  and,  perhaps,  made 
them  easier  under  it,  on  priest  Bulkley's 
account,  of  whose  honor  they  were  as 
jealous  as  Jasper  himself;  I  am  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  a  tolerably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  house,  in  after 
times,  never  revealed  to  me  any  such  se- 
cret place  of  worship ;  and  Colonel  Aller- 
ton, with  all  his  various  excellencies, 
seemed  to  me  as  little  likely  to  become  an 
amateur  chaplain  as  any  possible  man. 
when  I  came  to  know  him  better. 

These  facts,  or  myths,  I  learned  that 
evening  from  the  conversation  of  Deacon 
Williams  and  Major  Grimes,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  parish,  besides,  who  called  in 
to  see  the  parson  and,  possibly,  to  take  a 
look  at  me,  also.  When  the  sun  went 
down  on  the  day  which  bears  his  name, 
all  the  Sabbatical  shade  of  seriousness 
which  rested  upon  it  passed  away  with 
him.  By  this  time  Mr.  Bulkley's  spirits 
seemed  to  rebound  from  the  pressure  of  un- 
wonted solemnity,  and  to  be  elastic  and 
joyous  as  usual.  His  stories  were  more 
and  better,  he  fought  his  old  battles  over 
again  with  new  vi^r,  and  his  jest  was 
more  fluent  and  his  laugh  more  resonant 
than  ever.  Sunday  evening  was  the  time 
when  his  parishioners  usually  came  to  call 
on  him.  Then  they  were  mutually  at 
each  other's  service.  They  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  he  was  well  content  to  do  nothing 
in  their  company,  after  the  labora  of  the 


day.  He  was  a  student  of  men  as  well  as 
of  books,  and  I  have  never  known  any  one 
better  versed  in  the  niceties  of  Yankee 
character  and  dialect  than  he.  He  could 
draw  them  out  with  marvellous  skill,  of 
which  the  subjects  were  perfectly  un- 
suspicious, and  all  with  no  shadow  of 
ill-nature  or  purpose  of  satire.  It  was 
simply  the  study  of  man,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, and  for  which  he  must  use  such 
materials  as  came  in  his  way.  As  we  sat 
round  the  wall  in  summer,  waging  inter- 
necine war  with  the  mosquitoes,  or  round 
the  fire  in  cold  weather,  discussing  all 
manner  of  public  and  parish  politics  with 
the  apples  and  cider,  which  formed  the 
staple  entertainment,  there  were  odd  traits 
of  character  and  curiosities  of  expression 
enough  to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  a  score 
of  Yankee  Hills  or  Halliburtons.  I  won- 
der whether  there  are  any  such  people 
lefl  any  where  in  New  England  now  ?  I 
am  afraid  that  they  have  had  all  their 
sharpness  ground  down  by  the  mill-wheels, 
and  that  they  are  all  reduced  to  undistin- 
guishable  particles;  or  that  their  original- 
ity has  been  all  crushed  out  of  them  by 
the  locomotives  that  fly,  screaming  like  so 
many  devils,  all  over  the  country. 

Major  Grimes,  I  must  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  had  changed  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress towards  me.  since  he  had  put  me  in 
the  right  way,  two  days  before.  He  was 
perfectly  respectful  and  deferential,  now 
that  he  found  that  the  priest  had  actually 
received  me  under  his  roof,  and  had  dis- 
covered furthermore  who  I  was. 

'*  You  find  priest  Bulkley  a  flne  man, 
sir,"  said  he,  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  an  aside,  "don't  you?"  using  the 
epithet  Jine,  as  almost  all  Americans  do, 
to  denote  mental  and  moral  qualities,  ana 
not  as  an  Englishman  uniformly  does,  to 
express  flne  presence  and  personal  beauty. 
You  may  hear  an  Englishman  say,  '^  He  is 
a  very  flne  man ;  what  a  pity  that  he  is 
such  a  fool ! "  and  an  American.  "  She  is 
a  very  flne  woman;  what  a  pity  she 
should  be  so  homely  ! "  But  this  is  paren- 
thetical. 

'^  From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  him, 
I  judge  him  to  be  a  very  fine  man,"  I  an- 
swered coolly. 

"  You  will  think  more  and  more  of  him, 
sir,  the  more  you  see  of  him,"  replied  the 
major.  '^  I  didn't  think  he  meant  to  take 
in  any  more  young  college  gentlemen; 
but  when  I  heard  who  you  were  from 
Jasper,  when  he  came  after  your  things, 
I  knew  he  would." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  know  more  of 
my  influence  over  him  than  I  did,  then." 

"  0,  but  your  father  and  he  used  to  be 
so  thick  together,"  rejoined  the  martial 
dispenser   of    toddy;    "  they  were   the 
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greatest  eronies  joa  ever  saw,  and  the  old 
priest  isn't  a  man  to  forget  his  friends, 
alive  or  dead,  I  can  tell  you.  That's  why 
he  took  you,  sir." 

"  Pm  very  glad  of  it,  whateyor  brought 
it  about,"  said  I. 

^'  Your  father  used  always  to  put  up  his 
horses  at  my  place,  when  he  came  to 
Wensley.  He  used  to  drive  a  phaeton 
and  pair,  and  good  horses  they  were,  I 
can  tell  you,  sir.  Are  jrou  fond  of  horses, 
sir  1 "  he  went  on. 

"  I  like  them  well  enough  when  I  have 
occasion  for  them.  I  am  no  judge  of 
them,  and  have  nothing  of  the  fancy  for 
them  that  some  men  have." 

"  Because  if  you  ever  want  a  saddle- 
horse,  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  better 
in  Boston  than  my  Turk,  and  for  a  chaise 
(videlicet,  gig.)  you  won't  often  sit  be- 
hind a  better  beast  than  my  marc.  Black 
Sally.  Colonel  A  Her  ton  wanted  to  buy 
her.  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  her." 

'•  The  colonel  is  a  judge  of  horses, 
then,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  A  judge !  I  believe  you ! "  he  replied, 
briskly ;  "  there  isn't  a  man  in  New  Eng- 
land that  knows  horseflesh  better.  Why, 
he  keeps  five,  himself,  here ;'  and  I  have 
heard  say  that  he  had  near  twenty  in 
England." 

"  It's  no  wonder,  then,"  I  said,  "  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Black  Sally.  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  had  her  at 
any  rate." 

"Well!"  returned  her  fortunate  pos- 
sessor, rather  drawlingly,  "you  sec  he 
wasn't  willing  to  give  me  quite  as  much 
as  I  thought  he  ought  to  for  her.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  offered  her,  reasonable 
too,  to  the  colonel,  I  told  him  he  might 
have  Turk  for  three  hundred.  But  he 
didn't  want  a  saddle-horse,  just  then,  he 
said.  And  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  should 
have  missed  him  training  days.  He'll 
stand  cannon,  musketry,  mu^c,  any  thing. 
Qeneral  Smithett  would  give  me  five  dol- 
lars a  day  for  him  any  muster,  if  I  didn't 
want  him  myself." 

I  was  Just  telling  my  military  fi-icnd 
that  I  would  certainly  try  the  quality  of 
his  cavalry  on  my  first  occasion,  when  a 
quick  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
and  in  another  moment  the  personage 
whose  name  was  the  last  word  in  our 
mouths  was  ushered  into  the  presence  by 
Jasper.  He  entered  nimbly  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  the  mmlster,  and 
afterwards  with  me;  and  then,  bowing 
kindly  to  the  other  guests,  all  of  whom 
rose  on  his  entrance,  he  sat  down  by  me. 

"  The  parson  gave  us  a  capital  sermon 
this  morning,  Deacon,"  said  he,  addressing 
that  functionary,  whose  eyes  seemed  to 


be  more  than  ever  m  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  "rather  hard  upon  me  and 
my  daughter,  perhaps !  But  it  is  a  positive 
pleasure  to  be  flogsed  by  some  people,  it 
IS  so  cleverly  done.'' 

I  thought  the  deacon  might  have  said 
that  it  was  well  for  some  other  people, 
that  like  tops,  the  more  they  were  whipped 
the  better  they  slept  But  he  did  not 
Perhaps  the  dispersion  of  his  vision  over 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  meeting-house 
prevented  his  seeing  what  was  so  directly 
under  his  nose.    What  he  said  was, 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,  sir." 

"  Liked  it !  To  be  sure,  I  did,"  rejoined 
the  colonel ;  "  and  e^d,  parson,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  reqmred  to  answer  you. 
But  I'm  not  converted,  fbr  all  that,  too 
know.  You  can't  suppose  me  such  a 
pitifiU  fellow  as  to  be  driven  from  my 
religion  merely  because  I  can't  defend  it 
against  a  militant  minister,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  like  you.  No,  no !  you  must  make 
another  breach  before  you'll  carry  me  by 
storm — much  less  Eleanor." 

"  I  shall  try  for  it,  you  may  be  sure,** 
said  Mr.  Bulkley,  smiling,  "  for  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  are  hard  to  carry,  you  will  be 
very  easy  to  hold.  There'll  be  no  back- 
sli<£ng  in  your  case,  or  Miss  Eleanor's 
either." 

"  I  think  you're  right,  by  Jove  ! "  re- 
turned the  colonel,  "and  that  we  may 
keep  your  good  opinion  the  better,  I  think 
we'll  not  backslide  from  where  we  stand 
now.  But  do  all  you  can  to  unsettle  us, 
pray.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do 
afcif  you  can,  I  do  assure  you." 
^  felt  as  if  he  always  had  the  invention 
blessed  by  Sancho  by  him,  to  wrap  him- 
self in  and  to  serve  as 

**Featber-bcd  twixt  oastle-wAll 
And  heavy  brant  of  cannon-ball," 

that  he  was  really  in  no  great  danger  from 
the  good  parson's  theological  gunnery. 

After  a  little  more  talk  between  them, 
in  which  no  one  else  joined,  unless  appealed 
to,  the  deacon  and  the  major,  followed  by 
the  other  village  visitors,  rose  and  took 
their  leave.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
the  colonel  said  to  the  minister, 

"  Well  parson,  to  show  that  I  bear  no 
malice,  I  have  walked  down  this  fine 
night  to  ask  you  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  come 
and  dine  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 
When  shall  it  be  1   To-moirow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  is  rather  soon,"  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  replied,  "  as  Mr.  Osborne  and  I  have 
not  yet  reduced  ourselves  into  our  order 
of  studies.  We  had  fixed  upon  to-morrow 
to  begin." 

"  Very  well.  If  not  to-morrow,  fix  a 
day  for  yourselfl  Only  let  it  be  some  day 
this  week." 
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»  ShaU  it  be  Thursday  ?  "  mquirod  Mr. 
Bulklej,  looking  over  to  me. 

I  intimated  that  all  days  were  alike  to 
xne,  and  that  Thursday  suited  me  perfectly 
well.  So  the  dinner  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day. 

*•  I  wish  to  have  you  come  this  week," 
said  the  colonel,  rising  to  depart,  "be- 
cause I  shall  have  to  go  to  Boston  next 
week,  and  may  not  be  able  to  return  until 
the  very  end  of  it,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
week  after.  On  Thursday,  then,  I  shall 
expect  you." 

And  he  was  taking  his  leave,  when  the 
parson  and  I  thought  that  we  would  walk 
with  him,  the  night  being  extremely  fine, 
as  far  as  the  bridge.  Our  society  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  we  walked  merrily 
along  the  road,  accompanied  by  many  a 
story  and  jest,  and  followed  by  many  a 
laugh.  No  doubt  as  we  passed  by  the 
scattered  houses  of  the  village,  people 
said.  ^That's  priest  Bulkely's  voice!  I 
should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  I 
wonder  if  any  body's  been  took  sick !  It 
can't  be,  though,  or  he  wouldn't  laugh 
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At  the  bridge  we  parted,  the  colonel 
pursuing  his  way  by  the  river-road,  and 
the  parson  and  I  going  back  over  our 
steps. 

"It  was  so  like  him ! "  said  Mr.  Bulkley, 
as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  I  asked, 
•*  what  was  so  like  him  ?  " 

"  His  coming  so  instantly  to  invite  you," 
said  he.  "He  never  hangs  fire — ^the 
colonel.  He  always  goes  off  at  h^^ 
cock."  ^ 

"Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  "provided  he 
hits  as  well  as  he  has  to-night,  it's  not  a 
bad  way  of  going  off." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  returned,  "  a 
short  aim  is  generally  the  best.  But  he's 
a  queer  man,  sir,  as  Jasper  told  you.  An 
odd  compound  of  openness  and  reserve. 
He  seems  so  transparent  that  you  would 
think  you  could  see  straight  through  him 
at  a  glance.  But  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken.  You  may  look  your  eyes  blind 
without  really  making  him  out." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  sir."  I  asked,  "  that 
he  has  any  thing  really  to  conceal,  or  that 
he  does  not  choose  to  make  talk  of  his 
private  affairs,  merely  because  they  are 
private  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell,"  he  replied.  "I  can  only 
say  that  intimate  as  I  have  been  with 
him,  and  the  only  person  he  really  associ- 
ates with  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  time, 
he  has  nev^r  let  a  word  drop  as  to  any  of 
them ;  not  even  as  to  his  motive  for  com- 
ing to  this  country,  or  the  probable  length 
of  his  stay.  It  must  be  systematic  to  be 
80  uniform." 


"  Is  he  as  close  «8  to  his  life  in  Europe?'' 
I  asked.  t 

"  Very  nearly,"  he  replied ;  "  that  is,  m 
to  the  more  recent  part  of  it  Ho  talks 
fast  enough  about  old  times,  and  very 
well,  too.  However,  it's  none  of  my 
business,  and  I  suppose  he  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  you  will  find  him  a  charm- 
ing companion,  as  well  as  Miss  Eleanor, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  got  admission  to 
the  house." 

"  Is  she  as  sly  as  her  father  ?"  I  in- 
quired. "  She  does  not  seem  to  have  so 
much  to  say,  at  any  rate,  judging  by  the 
little  I  saw  of  her." 

"  I  hardly  see  enough  of  her  to  judge." 
he  answered.  "  And,  besides,  I  am  afraid 
I  am  hardly  the  confidant  she  would  be 
likely  to  choose,  if  she  had  any  thing  to 
tell.  But  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  her  father  had  sometimes,  by  chance, 
lot  fall  to  me  something  of  his  history  or 
plans  that  might  not  be  proclaimed  in 
Grimes's  bar-room.  But  no  such  chance 
has  ever  happened.  You  know  as  much 
of  them  as  I  do,  and  what  I  have  told  you 
I  obtained  from  other  sources  than  them- 
selves." 

We  were  now  at  home,  and  I  bid  him 
good  night,  smiling  a  little,  privily,  at  the 
good  man's  curiosity  (of  which  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  suspicious)  to  know  of  his 
neighbor's  afiairs ;  which,  however,  I 
am  given  to  understand,  was  no  idiosjrn- 
crasy  of  his  particular  constitution,  nor 
even  one  confined  to  small  rural  pariship, 
like  Wensley .  There  was  a  shade,  however 
of  wounded  feeling  in  his  expression,  as  if 
he  had  not  received  quite  a  just  return 
for  the  fulness  of  confidence  he  was  ready 
to  pour  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  at 
which  I  had  no  disposition  to  smile.  But 
is  there  any  of  us  that  has  not  some  Blue- 
beard's chamber  in  his  heart,  which  he 
keeps  close  shut  even  to  his  nearest  and 
dearest  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  personal 
knowledge  myself;  but,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  I  surmise  that  there  are 
married  men  even  who  would  be  ready  to 
play  Bluebeard  in  good  earnest,  if  thejr 
should  find  that  the  very  wives  of  their 
bosoms  had  found  a  cranny  through  which 
to  peer  into  those  prohibited  recesses.  I 
wonder  what  they  would  see  there !  And 
Mr.  Bulkley  himself,  would  he  have  ex- 
posed to  the  eye  of  his  dearest  friend  the 
sacred,  though  dishonored,  image  of  his 
fatal  Julia,  and  the  troop  of  recollections, 
emotions,  and  agonies  that  waited  upon 
it  ?  I  think  not,  even  to  have  the  veO 
lifted  from  the  most  secret  places  of  any 
other  life. 

Thursday  arrived,  as  it  usually  does,  as 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as  pos- 
sible.   And,  moreover,  it  was  a  very  fine 
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day,  80  that  Mr.  Bolklej  and  I  dioee  to 
go  to  Woodside  on  foot  rather  than  disturb 
the  bones  of  old  Whiteftoe,  the  minister's 
horse,  from  their  repose  in  the  stable. 
Jasper  had  brushed  up  his  master's 
buckles,  and  made  him  as  smart  as  his 
best  coat  and  breeches  (it  would  be  hardly 
historically  correct  to  call  them  his  new 
ones),  could  make  him ;  and,  as  he  was  a 
▼igorous  walker,  we  were  soon  at  the 
hospitable  door,  which  stood  open  to  wel- 
come us.  On  the  threshold  stood  the 
master  of  the  house,  ready  to  give  us  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  to  usher  us 
into  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  She 
looked  handsomer  than  ever,  and  as  she 
sat  in  the  window,  which  she  had  had  cut 
down  to  the  CTOund  (an  astonishment  to 
all  Wensley !;  opening  into  her  flower- 
garden,  in  the  light  of  that  loTely  day, 
she  did  look  as  lovely  as  the  day  itself. 
The  dinner  was  excellent,  such  as  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  that  day  used  to  set  before 
their  guests.  The  table  furniture  was 
handsome  but  plain,  and  ali  display  of 
wealth  was  evidently  repressed.  The 
table  linen  was  of  the  finest  of  damask, 
and  the  service  of  Nankin  china.  The 
silver  forks  were  the  first  that  had  pene- 
trated to  Wensley.  and  were  a  marvel  and 
a  mystery  to  its  oldest  inhabitants,  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  like.  At  that  time 
this  luxury,  which  has  now  become  almost 
a  necessity,  was  confined,  even  in  the  cities, 
to  the  very  rich — and,  indeed,  not  always 
i^  daily  use  with  them.  So  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  advent  caused  a  sensa- 
tion in  Wensley,  nor  that  Jonathan  Snell, 
the  colonel's  coachman,  should  have  con- 
descended, one  day,  to  take  a  specimen 
in  his  pocket  to  show  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants,  at  their  special  instance,  after 
custom  had  bred  familiarity  with  that 
great  man.  But  Mr.  Bulkley  would  never 
give  in  to  this  new-fanglement^  as  he  call- 
ed it  So  he  was  always  supplied  with 
a  good  old-fashioned  three-pronged  steel 
fork,  with  which — ^^aavitque  trtdentV^ — 
he  did  manful  execution. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  course,  took  Miss  Aller- 
ton  in  to  dinner,  which  ceremony  he  per- 
formed by  bearing  her  hand  aloft,  with  an 
old-world  grace,  like  a  septuagenarian  Sir 
Charles  Grandlson.  Ho  would  have 
scorned  the  custom,  had  he  been  cogni- 
zant of  it,  of  clapping  a  lady's  hand  under 
his  arm,  like  a  brown  paper  parcel  from 
the  grocer's.  The  colonel  and  I  followed 
after  them,  and  though  he  made  no  sign 
of  remarking  the  good  man's  gallantry, 
he  could  not  control  a  little  twitching  of 
the  muscles  about  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  During  dinner  I  had  but  little  to 
sajr  to  Miss  Allerton,  beyond  taking  wine 
with  her.  and  assisting  her  in  the  &peii- 


satioii  of  the  side  dishes  at  her  end  of  the 
table.  With  two  elders  at  table,  who 
talked  80  much  and  so  well  as  her  mther 
and  Mr.  Bulkley,  there  was  little  occasion 
or  opportunity  for  us  to  display  any  con- 
versational gifts  we  might  possess,  except 
that  greatest  one  of  listening  well, — that 
^  grand  tahnt  pour  le  mence^^^  which 
Talleyrand  (or  whoever  it  was)  showed 
more  wit  than  sense  in  laughing  at 
What  would  he  have  done,  I  slnrald  like 
to  know,  if  there  were  not  some  people 
willing  to  hold  their  tongues  ? 

It  was  entertainment  enough  to  sit  and 
hear  the  two  men  talk,  and  to  look  at  the 
lovely  mistress  of  the  house.  Colonel 
Allerton  had  seen  all  the  public  and  lit- 
erary men  of  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  this ;  and  had  known 
many  of  them,  personally.  It  was  some- 
thing to  hear  a  man  talk  who  had  seen 
(Warrick  during  his  last  season,  and  had 
had  the  vision  of  Dr.  Johnson  rolling 
along  Fleet-street  though  he  had  never 
met  him  face  to  race  as  an  acquaintance. 
He  had  breakfasted  in  company  with  Qib- 
bon,  and  had  dined  at  the  same  table  witli 
Sheridan ;  and  of  all  the  orators,  and  au- 
thors, and  beauties  of  that  period,  he  had 
had  opportunities  of  personal  observation, 
and  could  make  report  of  them  from  what 
his  own  eyes  had  seen.  Whatever  secret 
reserve  he  might  have  to  his  best  friends, 
of  which  Mr.  Bulkley  had  complained, 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  his  conversation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  free  and  flowine 
than  his  stream  of  talk.    It  seemed  as  if 

*i  had  only  to  give  it  a  direction,  and  it 
uld  waft  directly  to  your  feet  all  the 
facts  of  his  experience.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  least  an  overpowering  talker.  He 
did  not  compel  ^ou,  as  Carlyle  says  Cole- 
ridge did,  "  to  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  and 
be  pumped  into,  whether  you  consent  or 
not ;"  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  justly, 
"can  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to 
no  creature."  On  the  contrary,  he  care- 
fully drew  out  Mr.  Bulkley,  and  made 
him  appear  to  his  best  advantage,  and  was 
very  far  from  neglecting  me. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  put  down.  Just  to  others,  he 
was  just  also  to  himself,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  clever  man  that  could  rob 
him  of  his  fair  share  of  what  talk  was 
going  on.  But  nobody  who  had  ever 
heara  him  talk  (your  oppressive  talkers 
never  hear  any  body  but  themselves^, 
would  ever  wish  that  he  should  talk  any 
less.  Though  he  had  lived  in  retirement 
so  long,  still  his  seven  gears'  apprentice- 
ship to  the  world,  dunng  the  war.  had 
made  him  a  master  of  that  craft,  ana  had 
fUmished  him  with  inexhaustible  stores 
of  personal  recollectk>ns,  all   connected 
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with  the  most  interesting  times  and  peo- 
ple. Then  the  very  quaintness  of  man- 
ner and  speech  which  his  solitary  life  had 
bred^  set  off  by  his  extensive,  though  odd 
readmg,  gave  a  rare  racincss  to  his  talk. 
His  intimate  acquaintance,  too,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  dialect  of 
the  country  people,  whom  he  had  made 
his  study  for  so  long,  and  his  uncommon 
powers  of  mimicry,  which  he  would  exert 
in  safe  societies,  made  him,  I  think,  the 
most  entertaining  companion  I  ever  met 
in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world. 

"  The  choir  sung  very  well,  last  Sun- 
day, parson,"  said  Colonel  Allerton,  with 
the  slightest  possible  glance  at  his  daugh- 
ter and  me.  But  if  there  were  any  irony 
in  the  tone,  the  parson  did  not  notice  it 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  improve,"  he  said ; 
'^I'm  sure  I  take  pains  enough  with 
them." 

"  Do  you  know,"  returned  the  colonel, 
"  that  I  was  rather  disappointed  on  coming 
here,  at  finding  the  noses  of  good  old 
Stemhold  and  Hopkms  put  out  of  joint 
by  Dr.  Watts  ?  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing 
once  more  sung,  line  by  line,  by  the  whole 
congregation,  as  of  old,  "  The  Lord  will 
come,  and  he  will  not ;"  and  then,  as  a 
distinct  proposition,  puzzling  to  my  infan- 
cy— "  Keep  silence,  but  speak  out ! " 

"If  you  had  come  only  five  years 
sooner,  you  would  have  had  your  wish," 
replied  Mr.  Bulkley ;  "  I  believe  Wensley 
was  the  last  town  that  yielded  to  the  in- 
novation. I  withstood  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  the  Association*  would  giv|A 
me  no  rest  till  I  fell  in  with  it.  But  ^ 
found  it  hard  work,  I  assure  you." 

"  What,  were  the  people  unwilling  to 
make  the  change?"  exclaimed  the  col- 
onel ;  "  I  respect  them  for  it." 

"  Loth  enough,  at  first,"  responded  the 
parson ;  "  most  of  the  old  women  actual- 
ly believed  that  those  were  the  very 
strains  which  King  David  sang  to  his 
harp,  and  looked  on  the  change  proposed 
as  Uttle  short  of  blasphemy." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  it  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Allerton. 

*'  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  returned  the  minister,  "I 
found  the  young  people  my  best  allies. 
The  allurement  of  a  singing-school  for 
the  winter  nights,  and  the  glories  of  the 
singing-gallery  on  the  Sabbath,  were  more 
than  they  could  resist ;  so,  by  playing  off 
the  yanines  of  the  young  against  the  pre- 
judices of  the  old,  I  gradually  brought  all 


round,  except  Deacon  Holt  The  deacon 
maintained  the  faith  long  after  all  the  rest 
had  given  in." 

"And  how  did  you  overcome  him?" 
inquired  the  colonel. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  pursued  the  parson.  "  I 
knew  that  he  was  as  sclf-wiUed  as  one  of 
his  own  bullocks,  and  so  I  left  him  until 
the  very  la^t  of  the  opponents  had  sub- 
mitted. Then,  supposing  he  must  have 
been  somewhat  mollified  by  the  change 
of  opinion  in  the  parish,  I  moved  up  to 
the  attack  myself.  I  found  the  deacon 
sitting  at  his  front  door  one  fine  Sabbath 
evening  about  sundown,  and  soon  entered 
on  the  subject  '  Deacon,'  said  I,  '  I  am 
surprised  to  find  that  a  man  of  your  piety 
and  discretion  should  oppose  the  substitu- 
tion of  Watts'  for  the  Old  Version,'  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  one  over  the  other.  He  shook  his 
head,  '  Parson  Bulkley,'  said  he,  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  I've  two  good  reasons  why  I 
won't  never  agree  to  it.'  *  May  I  ask,' 
said  I,  '  what  they  are  ? '  *  My  first  objec- 
tion is,'  said  he,  '  that  Watts  isn't  an  ex- 
pired man.'  'Watts  not  an  expired 
man!'  I  exclaimed;  'my  dear  sir,  I  am 
astonished  to  hear  a  man  of  your  intelli- 
gence say  such  a  thing !  I  do  assure  you 
that  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  he  is  an  expired  man.'  '  Be  you  sar- 
tain?'  the  astonished  deacon  asked, 
somewhat  shaken  by  my  confidence.  *  I 
am  not  more  certain  of  my  own  existence,'  » 
I  replied ;  '  it  is  a  perfectly  well  establish- 
ed fact'  '  Well,'  said  he,  slowly,  '  if  you 
be  sartain  sure,  I  s'pose  I  must  give  up  V 
thatpinr."  ^ 

We  all  laughed  merrily  at  this,  and  the 
colonel  said,  "And  what  was  the  other 
point,  parson  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  asked  the  deacon," 


Scriph 

I,  'that  18  vital.  Pray,  what  is  the 
word?'  'Pause!'  said  the  deacon; 
•  there's  the  word  pause  in  it,  and  it  ain't 
nowhere  in  the  Bible !'  and  he  looked  tri- 
umphantly at  mc,  as  if  he  had  cornered 
me  now.f  '  My  good  friend,'  I  replied,  *I 
am  moxto  astonished  at  this  objection  than 
at  the^)ther.  Pause  not  in  the  Bible! 
Please  just  reach  it  to  me.  Look  here, 
now :  1  Samuel,  17 :  37,  "The  Lord  hath 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion, 
and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear."  The 
paw  of  the  lion  and  the  paw  of  the  bear, 
taken    together,    make    "  paws,''^    don't 


^  In  New  EngUnd,  tnm  th«  earliest  timea,  the  Oon^^regAtional  mlDisters,  within  a  convenient  distanoe  of 
aidk  other,  form  AfiBociation8,  which  meet  at  regular  Intervals. 

t  The  non-evangellcal  reader,  if^  onfortanatelf,  tiiere  are  anj;  such,  may  need  to  he  informed  that  Dr. 
Watts  hath  divid^  his  longer  psalms  and  hjmns  into  two  or  more  portions,  by  the  interposition  of  the  word 
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thej  ?  How  can  you  say  then,  and  you 
80  well  read  in  the  Bible,  that  the  word 
paws  isn't  in  it  ?  " 

We  all  shouted  with  laughter,  at  this 
new  exegesis,  and  Miss  Eleanor  fairly 
clapped  her  hands,  saying,  ^^  And  was  the 
deacon  silenced  ?  " 

"Completely,"  replied  Mr.  Bulkley,  "he 
has  never  been  heard  to  say  a  word  against 
Dr.  Watts  or  his  Psalms  from  that  day 
to  this.  My  victory  was  complete.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  told  the  par- 
ticulars, and  you  will  see  that  I  have  put 
myself  in  your  power.  It  is  a  secret  of 
the  confessional.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to 
trust  you." 

The  cloth  being  removed,  Colonel  Aller- 
ton  said  that,  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley's  feelings,  he  would  give  the  presi- 
dent's health  first ;  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  the  king's  should  be  duly  hon- 
ored afterwards.  As  the  wine  was  excel- 
lent of  course  the  minister  made  no  ob- 
jection  to  this,  only,  when  the  toast  was 
given,  he  slyly  improved  it  as  he  drank  it, 
thus,  "  The  king's  health — and  amend- 
ment .'"  And  even  there,  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, in  view  of  the  recent  developments, 
consequent  on  the  queen's  trial,  could 
hardly  say  that  his  majesty  was  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  aspira- 
tion. 

Miss  Allerton  soon  withdrew,  and,  as 

the  two  gentlemen  began  to  talk  politics 

earnestly,  about  which  I  cared  nothing,  I 

overcame  the  opposition  of  my  natural 

*  bashfulncss,  and  yielded  to  the  influence 


bigoted  a  follower  of  the  Byronic  school 
to  allow  him  more  than  a  very  small  mo- 
dicum of  merit  I  remember  that  I  made 
her  lift  up  her  hands  and  eyes  by  denying 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  any  school  at 
all, — only  a  duller  sort  of  Cowper,  with 
Cowper's  knack  at  landscape-painting,  but 
without  his  wit.  She  retorted,  however, 
by  assertins  that  Byron  plagiarized  from 
Wordsworth  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  I  stoutly  denied;  declar- 
ing, however,  that  if  he  had,  Wordsvrorth 
should  be  for  ever  obliged  to  him  for  the 
honor  done  him.  This  was  all  said  play- 
fully and  banteringly,  on  both  sides,  and 
when  the  two  gentlemen  came  in  to  coffee 
we  were  on  the  easiest  terms  imaginable. 
After  cofiee,  Miss  Allerton  gave  us  some 
music.  In  those  days  people  had  not  got 
too  fine  to  like  Tom  Moore,  and  she  sung 
"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  and  the  "Last 
Rose,"  with  a  roundness  of  voice  and  par 
thos  of  tone,  which  made  the  tears  roll 
down  parson  Bulkley's  withered  cheeks. 
Moore  was  as  fresh  to  him  as  Byron,  and 
he  could  not  deny  his  lyric  power.  He 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  his  melodies 
sung  even  by  me,  much  less  by  the  fair 
Eleanor.  But  as  there  must  be  an  end 
of  all  things,  however  pleasant,  so  the 
time  came  in  due  course  when  we  had  to 
take  our  leave.  Mr.  Bulkley  made  the 
move  about  eight  oVlock.  Miss  Allerton 
cordially  offered  me  her  hand  at  parting, 
and  joined  in  her  father's  hearty  and  re- 
peated invitation  to  visit  Woodside  as  oft- 
en as  I  could.    Mr.  Bulkley  said,  as  we 


rof^the  more  attractive  metal  in  the  draw-^went  along,  that  I  was  a  lucky  dog  to 
ing-room, — or,  parlor,  as  it  was  called  in  Vnnd  such  a  solace  to  my  exile  in  that  out- 


those  days, — and  soon  joined  her.  She 
made  room  for  me  bv  her  window,  and, 
the  excellencies  and  oddities  of  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  giving  us  a  beginning,  we  soon  went 
off  into  a  brisk  conversation.  Perhaps 
she  found  that  I  was  not  quite  such  a 
booby  boy  as  she  might  have  taken  it  for 
granted  I  was.  I  did  not  waste  much  of 
my  time  at  the  university,  to  be  sure,  up- 
on the  stupid  routine  laid  do^^  by  the 
authorities ;  but  then  I  was  extremely 
well  read  in  many  authors  not  contained 
in  the  college  course.  The  respective 
merits  of  Lord  Byron  and  VV^altcr  Scott, 
the  mystery  hanping  over  the  Waverley 
Novels,  ihc  relative  rank  to  be  assigned 
to  those  delightful  fictions,  the  compari- 
son of  our  opinions  as  to  our  favorite 
characters,  gave  us  plenty  to  say.  We 
did  not  always  agree,  by  any  means.  For 
instance,  she  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Wordsworth,  whereas  I  was  entirely  too 


of-the-way  place ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  my  reverend 
friend  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  opinion. 
We  talked  the  day  over  merrily,  as  we 
walked  home,  where  we  found  Jasper 
waiting  for  us  in  the  study.  I  went  to 
bed  early,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  confused 
whirl  of  ideas  and  images.  I  remember 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
only  a  week  since  the  scientific  session  of 
the  Deipeosophoi  had  resulted  in  my  find- 
ing myself  where  I  was.  It  seemed  an 
age  since  then.  I  don't  see  why  it  should. 
Why  should  my  making  the  acquaintance 
of  two  old  gentlemen  and  one  young  lady 
(for  I  don't  believe  Jasper  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it)  make  that  week  seem  so 
long  ?  I  am  sure  it  had  been  a  pleasant 
one  enough.  But,  as  I  have  said  former- 
ly. I  am  no  metaphysician,  and  only  state 
facts  in  psychology,  without  pretending 
to  explain  them. 


(To  b«  ooDtSnaed.) 
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THE  principle  on  which  particular 
classes  of  men  and  institutions  hare 
been  created  and  provided  for  by  govern- 
ment is  that  of  their  general  utility.  The 
obvious  illustrations  of  this  principle  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
government  itself,  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
country.  The  origin  of  our  colleges  in 
America,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  need 
of  suitably  educated  men  to  fill  the  profes- 
sions of  medicine,  law,  and  divinity,  and 
the  posts  of  public  trust  connected  with 
state  affairs.  These  institutions,  however, 
are  limited  in  their  design  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  learning  and  science  already  in  ex- 
istence in  the  world,  and  contribute  no- 
thing,^ except  incidentally,  to  their  further 
advancement.  Hitherto  no  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  country,  and  very  little 
has  been  done  in  Kngland,  either  by  gov- 
ernment or  by  voluntary  contribution, 
except  what  has  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  scientific  men  themselves,  unaided  by 
the  rest  of-  the  community,  to  carry  for- 
ward the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge  to  a  higher  condition.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  different,  and,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  more  enlightened 
views  have  prevailed  as  to  the  public 
utility  of  a  higher  cultivation  and  greater 
improvement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  ruling  powers  to  found  and 
foster  institutions  having  this  object  in 
view. 

The  organizations  for  the  purpose  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  Academy  and  the 
University. 

The  term  Academy  is  employed  "to 
denote  a  society  of  learned  men,  associar 
tod  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  communicating  to  the 
world  the  discoveries  which  are  made 
either  by  its  own  members  or  by  other 
learned  individuals."  The  first  institution 
<^  the  kind,  in  modem  times,  was  that 
established  by  Charlemagne,  by  advice 
of  his  preceptor  Alcuin.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  learned  men  of  the  court,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  emperor  him- 
self^ and  had  for  its  object  to  promote  a 
taste  for  polite  literature  and  improve  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  w^as  at 
that  time  in  a  very  rude  state.  As  this 
object  could  only  be  attained  by  a  careful 
stady  of  the  compositions  of  antiquity,  it 
was  required  of  each  member  to  give  an 
tooount  of  the  ancient  authors  he  had 
read,  and  communicate  his  remarks  upon 
them. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire 
bj  the  Turks  in  1453  droye  several  Qreek 
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scholars  to  settle  in  Italy,  where  they  es- 
tablished schools  which  became  the  oasis 
of  the  academical  institutions  that  arose 
in  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Italy 
the  number  of  academies  increased  witn 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  short  time  they 
amounted  to  550,  the  city  of  Milan  alone 
having  25.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Italian  Academies  was  the  Acade- 
mia  Lyncci,  established  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences. 
It  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  age,  among  whom 
was  Gallileo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  established  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  Academia  Florentina,  or 
Florentine  Academy,  the  attention  of 
which  was  directed  chiefly  to  Italian 
poetry.  It  has  produced  many  excellent 
works;  and  for  the  last  two  centuries 
has  included  most  of  the  eminent  charac- 
ters of  Italy. 

The  Academia  della  Crusca  gave  to  the 
world  the  Italian  Dictionary,  a  well  known 
work  of  great  merit,  and  Torricelli  de- 
livered in  this  academy  many  of  his  philo- 
sophical discourses. 

The  Academia  Bononiensis  was  founded 
at  Bologna  by  Eustachio  Manfredi  in  1690. 
At  the  early  age  of  16,  this  young  man 
associated  with  himself  some  of  his  com- 
panions with  the  view  of  discussmg  those 
subjects  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
Vfctudies,  occupied  their  attention.  In  1714, 
this  academy  was  united  with  the  Bono- 
nian  Institute,  which  was  a  kind  of  col- 
lege under  the  protection  of  the  senate, 
and  richly  endowed  by  Clement  XI.  and 
Benedict  XVI.,  as  well  as  by  the  liberality 
of  private  individuals.  Not  only  were 
persons  of  both  sexes  admitted  members 
of  the  academy,  but  several  ladies  were 
raised  to  professorships,  some  of  whom 
became  very  eminent.  The  celebrated 
Signorina  Agnesi,  of  Milan,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  her  great  mathematical  work, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna  by  acclamation,  and  the  Pope 
conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  that 
city. 

The  place  in  which  the  academy  met 
was  an  enormous  building  containing 
above  40  apartments,  with  many  halls 
below  them ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory is  provided  with  ample  specimens  in 
the  three  kingdoms ;  the  library  contains 
above  120,000  volumes,  not  including  the 
valuable  manuscripts  which  fill  a  whole 
apartment)  and  tlM  separate  apartments 
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that  are  allotted  for  study  are  furnished 
with  an  individual  library  for  each  science. 
The  celebrated  hall  of  Anatomy  contains 
exhibitions  in  wax  of  every  part  of  the 
human  frame,  unequalled  perhaps  by  any 
in  the  world,  except  those  in  Florence. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Turin 
was  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  afterwards  called, 
under  the  French  rule,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  Many  volumes  of  its  memoirs 
in  quarto  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
library  of  Columbia  College,  in  this  city. 

Among  the  German  Academies  the 
most  distinguished  is  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  founded  by  Fred- 
erick I.,  after  the  model  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  A  large  number  of  the 
volumes  of  its  memoirs  also  enrich  the 
library  of  Columbia  College. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  in  1663, 
though  founded  in  1645,  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York  entering  their  names 
as  members.  It  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of,  at  first,  a  small  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits,  not  supported 
by  government.  It  numbers  at  present 
766  fellows.  Each  pays  on  entrance  £10, 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  £4.  A 
large  library  of  books,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  a  collection  of  apparatus 
belong  to  this  society.  Since  1800  it  has 
published  a  volume  of  transactions  every 
year.  From  1565  till  1800  it  had  pub- 
lished 90  volumes.  There  is  a  donation 
fund  for  assisting  scientific  men  in  their 
researches,  and  four  medals  adjudged* 
yearly  as  prizes,  known  as  the  Rumford 
medal,  the  Copley  medal,  and  two  Royal 
medals. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  is  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London, 
in  the  first  volume  of  its  memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  1822,  thus  states  the  object  of 
its  formation : — 

"Owing  to  the  great  perfection  which 
the  construction  of  optical  instruments  has 
attained  in  England,  and  the  taste  for 
scicntilic  research  universally  prevalent, 
there  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  number  of  private  and  public 
observatories,  in  which  the  celestial  piiajno- 
mena  are  watched,  and  registered  with 
assiduity  and  accuracv,  by  men  whose  lei- 
sure and  talents  peculiarly  adapt  them  for 
such  pursuits:  while  others,  with  a  less 
splendid  establishment,  but  by  the  sacrifice 
of  more  valuable  time,  pursue  the  same 
end  with  equal  zeal  and  perseverance. 
Considerable  collections  of  valuable  obser- 
vations have  thus  originated ;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  owing  to 
-the  expense  and  difficulty  of  publieation 


and  various  other  causes,  must  inevitably 
perish,  or  at  least  remain  buried  in  obscu- 
rity, and  be  lost  to  all  useful  purposes; 
unless  collected  and  brought  together  by 
the  establishment  of  a  common  centre  <n 
communication  and  classification,  to  which 
they  may  respectively  be  imparted. 

"  One  of  the  first  great  steps  towards  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
individual  objects  they  present:  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  stars  and  of  other  bodies,  upon  a 
scale  infinitely  more  extensive  than  any 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken;  and  that 
shall  comprehend  the  most  minute  objecta 
visible  in  good  astronomical  telescopes.  To 
form  such  a  catalogue,  however,  is  an 
undertaking  of  such  overwhelming  labor, 
as  to  defy  the  utmost  exertions  of  mdivid- 
ual  industry.  It  is  a  task  which,  to  be 
accomplished,  must  be  divided  among  num- 
bers :  out  so  divided  as  to  preserved  per- 
fect unity  of  design,  and  prevent  the  loss 
of  labour  which  must  result  from  several 
observers  working  at  once  on  the  same 
region,  while  others  are  lefl  unexamined. 
This  great  desideratum,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  attained  by  a  society  founded  on 
the  model  of  other  scientific  institutions^ 
having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  formation 
of  a  collection  or  deposit  of  manuscript  ob* 
servations,  <S:c.,  open  at  all  times  to  inspec- 
tion.— Mem,  Aat.  8oc.,  Lond,,  vol.  1,  pp.  2-4. 

One  of  the  results  is  the  splendid  Bri- 
tish catalogue  of  10,000  stars. 

The  publication  of  its  memoirs  and 
monthly  notices  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  impetus  given  to  astronomical 
science  of  late  years  in  England  and  in 
this  country. 

The  Royal  Spanish  Academy  was  es- 
tablished at  Madrid  in  1714. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Lisbon  in  1779.  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  that  of  Natural  Sciences,  Mathe- 
matics, and  national  Literature.  It  has 
an  allowance  from  government  which  has 
been  sufficient  to  establish  an  observatory, 
a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  printing-oflSoe. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Peters- 
burg was  conceived  by  Peter  the  Great, 
but  carried  out  by  his  successor  Catha- 
rine, who  settled  a  fund  of  about  £5000 
sterling  per  annum  for  the  sup{)ort  of  the 
academy.  Fifteen  members,  eminent  for 
their  .ittainments,  were  admitted  imder 
the  title  of  Professors,  and  salaries  ap- 
pointed to  them  out  of  the  public  fund. 
Among  these  were  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli.  The  fund  was 
subsequently  more  than  doubled.  The 
academy  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
1st,  Geography  and  Astronomy ;'  2d, 
Physics  and  Mathematics ;  3d.  Mechanics. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm  had  its  origin  from  six  private 
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persons,  of  whom  Linnaeus  the  celebrated 
naturalist  was  one.  Professor  Silgestr6m, 
who,  in  a  recent  visit  to  this  country  for 
scientific  purposes,  made  so  favorable  an 
impression,  and  who  has  just  published 
a  work  on  American  education,  is  a  salaried 
member  of  this  academy. 

The  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia, which,  in  past  years,  has  enrolled 
the  names  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
scientific  men,  has  been  latterly  on  the 
decline.  The  volumes  of  its  transactions 
contain  some  very  valuable  papers. 
Among  them,  one  on  the  Coast  survey  of 
the  United  States,  by  its  late  superintend- 
ent, Professor  Hasler,  published  in  1825. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  this  city, 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hossack  was  so  effi- 
cient a  promoter,  has  for  some  time 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  most  admirable  academical  model 
at  the  present  day  is  the  French  Insti- 
tute. The  predecessor  of  this,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  was  founded  in  1660, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  minister,  Colbert, 
was  instructed  to  form  a  society  of  men 
distinguished  for  learning  and  talent,  who 
should  meet  under  the  royal  protec- 
tion and  communicate  their  respective  dis- 
coveries. They  were  chosen  from  among 
the  most  celebrated  in  Physics,  Mathema- 
tics, History,  and  the  Belles-lettres.  This 
academy  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  National  Institute  was  established 
in  its  place.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Condorcet,  in  1795.  The  following  is  the 
1st  article  of  its  organization  by  the  law 
of  3  brumaire,  year  IV,  25th  Oct.,  1795. 

^^  The  National  Institute  of  Science  and 
Arts  belongs  to  the  whole  Republic ;  it  is 
fixed  at  Paris ;  it  is  designed,  1st,  to  per- 
fect the  sciences  and  arts  by  uninterrupt- 
ed researches,  by  the  publication  of  dis- 
coveries, by  correspondence  with  learned 
foreign  societies ;  2d,  to  pursue,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory,  the  scientific  and  litera- 
ry labors  which  shall  have  for  their  ob- 
ject general  utility  and  the  glory  of  the 
Republic." 

It  was  composed  of  144  members  resi- 
dent at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of  as- 
sociates spread  over  the  Republic.  The 
number  of  foreign  associates  permitted 
was  24.  It  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
each  into  many  sections,  as  follows :  the 
1st  class,  or  that  of  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical sciences,  contains  the  ten  sections 
of  1.  Mathematics,  2.  Mechanic  arts,  3. 
Astronomy,  4.  Experimental  Physics,  5. 
Chemistry,  6.  Natural  History  and  Miner- 
alogy, 7.  Botany  and  General  Physics,  8. 
Anatomy  and  Geology,  9.  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  10.  Rural  Economy  and  the  Ve- 
tenauy  art 


The  2d  dass,  or  that  of  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  six  sections,  1.  Analysis  of 
sensations  and  ideas,  2.  Morals,  3.  Social 
science  and  legislation,  4.  Politiod  Econo- 
my, 5.  History,  6.  Geography. 

The  3d  class,  or  that  of  Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  contain  8  sections.  1.  Gram- 
mar, 2.  Ancient  Languages,  3.  Poetry,  4. 
Antiquities  and  monuments,  5.  Painting, 
6.  Sculpture,  7.  Architecture,  8.  Music 
and  Declamation. 

Each  section  was  composed  of  six  Paris- 
ian members  and  six  country  members. 

The  8th  article  runs  thus :  "  The  Legi.«)- 
lative  corps  will  fix  every  year  upon  the 
presentment  of  the  Directory  a  sum  for 
the  support  and  labors  of  the  Institute." 

The  9th  article,  thus :  "  For  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory will  nominate  48  members,  who  will 
elect  the  86  others." 

The  29th :  "  When  an  important  work 
in  the  sciences,  letters,  or  arts,  shall  have 
appeared,  the  Institute  may  propose  to 
the  Legislative  corps  to  extend  to  the  au- 
thor a  national  recompense." 

Such  was  the  organization  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  year  XI.  (1803)  a  new 
organization  took  place  by  a  decree  of  the 
Fust  Consul  Napoleon.  To  the  1st  class 
was  added  a  section  of  Geography  and 
Navigation,  and  the  titles  of  the  other  sec- 
tions were  somewhat  changed.  On  the 
classes  was  conferred  the  right  of  namine 
100  correspondents  among  national  and 
foreign  savans.  The  2d  class,  composed 
of  40  members,  was  "particularly  charged 
with  the  perfecting  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  French  language."  The  3d  class  had 
for  the  object  of  its  researches  the  learned 
languages,  antiquities  and  monuments, 
history,  and  all  moral  and  political  scien- 
ces in  tneir  relations  with  history.  They 
were  to  attach  themselves  particularly  to 
enriching  the  French  literature  with  Greek 
works.  Tliey  were  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  continuation  of  diplomatic  collec- 
tions. This  class  could  nominate  60  cor- 
respondents, national  and  foreign.  The 
4th  class  was  divided  into  5  sections  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  11th  article  of  the  new 
organization  prescribed  that  the  Institute 
should  receive  annually  from  the  public 
treasury  1500  francs  for  each  of  its  mem- 
bers not  associates,  6000  francs  for  each 
of  its  perpetual  Secretaries,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  each  class,  and  for  its  expen- 
ses a  sum  which  shall  be  determined  eve- 
ry year  upon  the  demand  of  the  Institute, 
and  comprised  in  the  budget  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior. 

In  1816  the  Institute  was  new  modelled 
again  by  order  of  Louis  XVIH.,  and  com- 
posed of  four  Academies :  1.  The  French 
Academy,  2.  The  Royal  Academy  of  In- 
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icriptions  and  Belles  lettres,  3.  The  Rojal 
Acftdemy  of  Sdenoes,  4.  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  the  1st  article  of 
the  Ordinance  relating  to  the  Institute 
ran  thus:  "The  ancient  class  of  moral 
and  political  sciences  is  and  remains  re-es- 
tablished in  the  bosom  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  under  the  title  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  5  sections,  to  wit :  1.  Philosophy,  2. 
Morals.  3.  Legislation,  Public  Law  and 
Jurisprudence,  4.  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics,  5.  History  and  General  Philoso- 
phy. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  five  Acad- 
emies of  the  Institute  are  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  French  Acadeniy  of  40  mem- 
bers, and  one  perpetual  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  Academy  of  Inscnptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  of  40  members ;  ten 
free  academicians,  called,  under  Louis 
XViil.,  academicians,  and  formerly  hon- 
orary members,  who  are  attached  to  no 
particular  section;  eight  foreign  associ- 
ates, with  one  perpetual  Secretary  and  50 
correspondents. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  divided  into 
11  sections.  The  first  five  are  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences.  Section  1,  Geome- 
try, has  the  follo?ring  members:  Biot, 
Ponsot,  Libri,  Sturm,  Lam6,  Binet.  The 
2d,  of  Mechanics,  6 ;  the  3d,  of  Astrono- 
my, the  6  following,  Mathieu,  Liouville, 
Lauder,  Mauvais,  Leverrier,  Faye.  4, 
Navigation,  3  members,  5.  General  Phys- 
ics, 6,  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of 
Gay  Lussac,  and  Duhamel.  Under  tho 
general  head  of  Physical  Sciences  are 
comprised  the  6th  section,  Chemistry, 
oontaining  6  members,  among  them  The- 
nard.  The  7th,  Mineralogy,  6  members ; 
the  8th,  Botany.  6  members;  the  9th, 
Rural  £kx)nomy,  6  members ;  lOtii,  Anat- 
omy and  Zoology,  6 ;  the  11th,  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  6.  There  are  two  perpetu- 
al Secretaries  of  this  academy,  one  of  whom 
is  the  celebrated  Arago,  10  free  academi- 
cians ;  10  foreign  associates.  The  1st  sec- 
tion, Geometry,  has  5  correspondents ;  the 
2d,  5 ;  the  3d,  Astronomy,  has  15,  and 
among  the  names  are  those  of  Encke, 
Herschell,  Strove,  Airy,  Carlini,  and 
Captain  Smyth.  The  4th,  Geography 
and  Navigation,  7  correspondents,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  Scoresby,  Parry,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  Prince  Demidoff.  The 
5th  section,  9,  among  them  Brewster  and 
Barlow ;  the  6th,  9  ;  the  7th,  8 ;  the  8th, 
10 ;  the  9th,  10 ;  the  10th,  10 :  in  the  list  of 
whom  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Agassiz ; 
the  11th,  8. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  14 
members  in  the  1st  section,  that  of  Paint- 
ing^ among  them  Horace  Yemet;  8  in  the 


2dj  Sculpture ;  8  in  the  3d,  Architecture ; 

4  m  the  4th,  Engraving;  6  in  the  5th, 
Musical  Composition,  one  perpetual  Secre- 
tary,and  one  honorary  perpetual  Secretary, 
10  fi>ee  academicians,  10  foreign  associates ; 
the  following  are  among  the  names :  Ros- 
sini of  Bologna,  Meyerbeer  of  Berlin,  Over- 
beck  of  Rome ;  40  correspondents  and  4 
honorary  correspondents. 

In  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  are  5  sections,  and  in  each  0  mem- 
bers. In  that  of  Philosophy  we  meet  the 
name  of  Victor  Cousin.  In  the  4th  sec- 
tion, that  of  Political  Economy  and  Sta- 
tistics,  that  of  the  baron  Charles  Dupin ; 
in  the  fifth,  that  of  History,  those  of  Mi- 
chelet  and  Thiers.    In  this  academy  are 

5  free  academicians  and  5  foreign  associ- 
ates; one  perpetual  Secretary.  Among 
the  associates  are  Lord  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Hallam. 

A  powerful  organization  this  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  and  a  fit  model  for  any  that  may 
hereafter  arise. 

It  was  the  want  of  something  of  this 
kind,  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of 
England  to  France  in  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  every  department,  which  led,  a 
few  years  since,  to  the  formation  in  Eng- 
land of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation of  scientific  men,  one  of  the  prime 
original  objects  of  which  was  to  influence 
the  government,  by  the  authority  of  so  re- 
spectable a  body,  to  form  something  whidi 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  government 
in  the  latter  country,  from  the  Republic 
through  the  Consulate,  the  Empiro^  the 
restoration,  and  the  limited  monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe,  but  one  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  political 
expediency  of  maintaining  the  Institute 
as  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  public  welfare  and  the  national 
glory. 

Associations  like  the  British  first  sprung 
up  in  Germany,  and  seemed  to  have  for 
their  object  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
rays  of  scientific  genius  not  concentered 
in  the  universities  and  academies  of  science 
in  the  great  capitals.  An  association  of 
this  kind  has  within  the  last  half  dozen 
years  been  formed  with  j^rcat  success  in 
our  own  country,  and  will  no  doubt  exert 
a  salutary  influence  upon  both  the  general 
and  State  legislatures,  which,  indeed,  it 
has  already  done  on  various  scientific 
questions  of  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  well  as  upon  the  general  in- 
terests of  science.  Every  professor  ooca- 
pying  a  scientific  chair  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber on  Bubscnbiog  his  name  to  the  articles 
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of  association ;  other  members  are  elected 
by  the  body. 

Whether  these  voluntary  associations 
can  be  kept  up  without  the  fostering  hand 
of  government,  or  foundations,  is  still  a 
pfoblem. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  cer- 
tainly deteriorated.  There  are  S3rmptoms 
of  coolness  in  the  zeal  of  the  English 
Association,  and  even  in  our  own,  within 
the  last  year,  short  as  its  existence  has 
been,  though  the  papers  which  it  has  pro- 
duced will  compare  advantageously  with 
any  ever  read.  However  interesting  the 
pursuits  of  science  to  scientific  men,  their 
attention  is  apt  to  be  drawn  off  from  them 
by  duties  which  they  cannot  neglect,  duties 
oonnected  with  their  callings,  and  a 
thorough  and  entire  devotion  of  their  lives 
can  be  expected  only  when  the  calling  it- 
self is  original  scientific  investigation. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  which  is  generally 
known,  is  of  somewhat  anomalous  charac- 
ter. Under  the  able  guidance  of  its  ac- 
complished secretary  and  efficient  board 
of  management,  which  present  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  American 
science,  it  has  made  valuable  contributions 
by  various  publications,  particularly  of 
works  on  American  Natural  History  and 
Ethnology,  and  Astronomical  Epheme- 
rides ;  and  is  now  occupied  with  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  meteorological  investigation, 
which  cannot  but  produce  correspondent 
results. 

The  Hydrographic  Bureau  also  at 
Washington  has  its  thousands  of  ships 
employed  in  observations  for  systematiz- 
ing the  phenomena  of  winds  and  currents. 

We  have,  we  trust,  set  forth,  as  clearly 
as  could  well  be  done  in  so  brief  a  space, 
the  nature  and  offices  of  the  Academy  as 
it  has  existed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
We  propose  now  to  examine  the  results 
aimed  at  and  effected  by  the  Continental 
and  British  universities. 

In  this  country,  educational  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  eminently  successful  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  writers,  that  the  reason  why 
among  the  old  Greeks  any  true  science  is  to 
be  found  rather  than  among  the  Hindoos 
and  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  received 
it  in  its  first  imperfect  form,  is  to  be  sought 
not  only  in  their  natural  endowments,  but 
also  in  their  free  political  constitution,  and 
the  absence  of  a  hierarchy.  In  consequence 
of  which  there  rose  instead  of  colleges  for 
the  sacredotal  orders,  universities  for 
acience^  which  in  the  short  space  of  three 
oentanes  (from  Solon  to  Alexander  the 
€h«at)  attained  an  eminence  never  reached 
in  any  of  the  older  nations. 

Among  the  Greeks,  too,  first  appeared 


the  seoondaiy  schools,  in  which  readiii|L 
writing,  arithmetic,  poetics,  music^  aM 
gymnastics  were  taught  Thales,  Anax- 
agoras,  Heraclitus,  and  Pythagoras  were 
really  university  professors  of  the  highest 
class,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  instruction  of  eager  learners 
who  gathered  around  them.  These  were 
followed  by  Socrates  and  Plato  at  Athens, 
the  centre  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,  whence  the  word  academy, 
and  by  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum. 

Even  when  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
Athens  remained  for  centuries  afterward 
the  most  celebrated  high  school  in  the 
world,  where  the  greatest  Romans  of  the 
republican  period,  Cicero,  Caosar,  Cato, 
and  Brutus,  acquired  knowledge,  and  where 
a  student^s  life,  and  a  pretty  rough  one, 
too,  with  clubs,  etc.,  existed. 

The  museum  at  Alexandria  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  an  academy ;  its  objects 
were  languages,  mythology  and  astron- 
omy, and  provision  was  made  from  the 
national  fund  for  professors.  A  mag- 
nificent library  of  700,000  volumes  wis 
founded  for  their  use,  and  the  great  astro- 
nomical work  of  antiquity,  the  Almagest, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  fruits  of  this 
distinguished  scat  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy. This  example  was  followed  by  the 
Iloman  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  in  the 
third  century  the  grammar  schools  were 
well  endowed,  especially  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  salaries  were  most  liberaL  Un- 
der Theodosius  the  Christian  clergy  came 
into  power,  and  strove  to  destroy  the 
heathenish  education  en  masse.  In  the 
East,  however,  the  heathen  schools  were 
preserved  as  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
communicating  their  sciences  to  the  Arans, 
who  in  turn  handed  them  over  to  the 
European  nations.  The  first  Arabian 
university  for  mathematics,  astronomy, 
architecture,  and  medicine,  was  erected  m 
the  seventh  century  at  Damascus.  From 
the  seventh  century  learning  was  preserved 
in  the  sacerdotal  schools  of  ChristendouL 
Alcuin  of  York  caused  schools  to  be 
erected  at  all  convents  and  coUegiats 
churches. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
men  appeared,  who  drew  around  them 
crowds  of  disciples  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing of  sciences  unknown  to  the  convent 
and  collegiate  schools.  These  were 
mostly  laymen.  In  Paris,  Rhetoric, 
Dialectics,  and  Theology  were  taught  by 
William  ae  Champeaux  and  Abailiutl ;  in 
Bologna  the  Roman  law  bv  Imerius ;  m 
Salerno,  Medicine,  which  had  been  replaced 
by  prayer&  amulets,  and  relics,  was 
taught  by  Constantino  of  Carthage,  who 
had  traveUed  m  the  East     The     '  ' 
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sdiools  which  thus  arose  were  called  uni- 
Tersities,  a  term  originally  meaning  com- 
munities, associations,  incorporations,  and 
not  expressing  the  totality  of  knowledge, 
as  now  used.  The  universities  exercii^ 
a  most  important  influence  in  the  State, 
chiefly  by  forming  a  class  which  may  be 
denominated  the  aristocracy  of  learning 
in  opposition  to  that  of  birth  or  of  hier- 
archy. The  right  of  autonomy  or  self- 
government  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  uni- 
versities^  from  the  first,  and  expressly 
acknowledged  both  by  popes  and  prihces. 

The  first  teachers  of  the  new  era,  Abai- 
lard,  Constantine,  &c.,  received  no  authority 
to  teach  from  Uie  Church  or  any  other 
source.  Afterwards,  it  was  thought  fit- 
ting that  those  qualified  to  teach  should  be 
indicated  by  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  science ;  and  hence  arose  the  degrees  of 
Baccalaureate,  Licentiate,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Doctor. 

These  titles  and  attendant  rights  were 
acknowledged  by  all  other  universities, 
as  well  as  that  conferring  them,  and  had 
somewhat  the  effect  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood. Of  a  much  later  origin  were  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
teaching  by  the  State  and  canonical  au- 
thorities. 

With  this  general  preface  we  proceed  to 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  existing  European 
universities. 

To  begin  with  the  English — 

"  Out  of  the  mist  and  darkness,  however, 
in  which  the  whole  subject  is  involved,  this 
gleam  of  truth  seems  to  emerge,  that  about 
the  time  of  Alfred,  we  find  the  first  distin- 
guishable traces  of  the  existence  at  Oxford 
of  certain  schools  of  learning,  which  con-* 
tinned  from  that  period  to  develop  and 
establish  themselves,  till  out  of  the  crude 
elements  there  carao  forth  the  full-formed 
University."— JVT.  Bnt.  Rev.,  Nov.  184'7,  p.  18, 
(Anur.  Ed.) 

"The  historical  period  of  Oxford  discloses 
to  us,  on  its  opening  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  system  of  unknown  antiquity,  which 
appears  already  on  its  decline.  Tlie  uni- 
versity, like  most  other  long-lived  institu- 
tions, is  rooted  out  of  sight  in  n  raythologr, 
which,  when  submitted  to  criticism,  yields 
only  that  at  some  time  or  other  subsequent 
to  the  union  of  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  a  republic  of  students  formed 
itself  by  voluntary  association  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis.  The  central  situation  of  Oxford 
may  have  led  to  its  selection,  although  this 
18  no  more  than  conjecture ;  but  we  find  it 
in  the  thirteenth  centmy  filled  with  stu- 
dents, who  selected  their  own  teachers, 
determined  their  own  rule  of  life,  and 
either  lived  in  the  town  in  private  lodgings 
of  their  own,  or  grouped  themselves  m 
bodies  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
master  of  their  own  choice  in  large  houseB, 


which  were  called  iims,  hostels,  or  halls. 
The  system  was  one  of  unrestrained  liberty. 
They  were  subieot  to  no  authority  except 
what  was  derived  from  themselves;  and 
we  are  to  suppose  that  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  gathered  together  all  persona 
in  the  country  who  desired  to  become  stu- 
dents in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  or  any 
other  extant  form  of  knowledge,  who  either 
simply  disliked,  or  desired  to  combine  in 
active  opposition  to,  the  dominant  ecclesi- 
astical system.** 

What  is  now  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
sprung  originally  from  the  bounty  of  John 
Baliol,  though  bis  purpose  was  executed 
by  his  widow  rather  than  himself.  "  The 
real  founder  of  the  collegiate  system  in 
Oxford  was  Walter  de  Merlon.  His 
first  foundation,  which  was  four  years 
before  that  of  Baliol,  was  a  religious  house 
in  his  manor  of  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  whkh 
he  endowed  liberally  for  the  maintenance 
of  twenty  scholars  residing  at  the  school 
at  Oxford,  or  elsewhere  in  England  where 
a  university  might  exist." — Ox,  Uni- 
versity  Commission  Report  He  pro- 
vided also  for  ministers  of  the  altar,  a 
warden,  and  lay  brethren  or  bailiiSs, 
whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
perty. 

"  The  mass  of  students  remained  as  be- 
fore in  their  lodgings  or  their  halls ;  scarce- 
ly profiting,  unhappily,  from  the  better 
example  which  was  set  them  by  Walter  de 
Merton's  charity  boys ;  but  with  the  latter, 
or  immediately  after  them,  arose,  with  a  sim- 
ilar purpose,  similar  institutions,  Baliol, 
Queen's,  Oriel,  New  College,  Magdalen, 
University,  and  the  rest.,  where  the  rela- 
tions, neighbors,  or  towns-people  of  the 
founders  might  study  to  godly  purpoae." 
—  West  Rev.,  Oct.,  1852,  pp.  178-174. 

**The  foundation  of  the  College  of  St 
Mary  Winton  in  Oxford,  commonly  called 
New  College,  which  took  place  in  1386, 
forty-six  years  after  that  of  Queen's,  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  these  institutions. 
William  of  Wykeham  not  only  endowed 
it  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  but  gave  it 
a  more  ecclesiastical  or  rather  monastic 
character  than  had  belonged  to  any  pre- 
vious foundation.  He  states  that  he  hopes 
better  things  from  a  body  of  learned  men. 
than  had  prevailed  amidst  the  abuses  or 
the  monasteries,  and  apparently  intended 
to  create  an  institution  which  should  avoid 
the  evils  of  the  great  abbeys,  but  combine 
their  chief  purposes  with  those  of  a  literarjr 
foundation.  The  very  character  of  his 
buildings,  secluded  and  gloomy  outwardly, 
but  stately  and  convenient  within,  lus 
noble  chapel  and  his  cloisters,  intimate 
what  was  in  his  thoughts." — Ox.  Uidv. 
Com.  Report  p,  132. 

Magdalen  College  is  also  a  close  imita- 
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tioii  of  New  College.  But  it  offers  some 
important  peculiarities.  It  is  to  have  a 
school  in  Oxford  open  to  all  comers.  In 
this  college  we  find  the  first  attempt  to 
supply  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  uni- 
versity at  large,  by  the  establishment  of 
college  lecturers,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
without  any  restriction,  and  to  deliver 
loctu^  to  the  whole  university. 

No  distinguishing  characteristics  belong 
to  the  other  colleges ;  the  whole  number 
being  some  four-and-twenty. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  contains 
in  itself  seventeen  colleges,  or  halls  which 
possess  equal  privileges  with  the  colleges, 
differing  only  in  name. 

"  The  dawn  of  the  Reformation  morning 
found  everv  wakeful  mind  in  Oxford  intent 
on  the  unobserved  and  unobtrusive  labours 
of  the  7\itor,  rather  than  of  the  Professor.** 
— iV.  Brit.  Rev,,  Nov.,  1847,  p.  20. 

"  Walter  de  Merton  was  not  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  his  measure.  He  was  little 
conscious  that  in  making  provision  for  the 
permanent  education  of  a  few  poor  scholars 
he  was  creating  an  institution  that  was 
destined  to  flourish  with  unimpaired  vigour 
for  six  hundred  years,  and  seems  at  this 
day  to  have  a  future  of  equal  duration  still 
before  i^J'—Ed.  Rev.,  July,  1852,  p.  121. 

Each  of  the  colleges  consists  essentially 
of  a  number  of  fellows,  with  a  head,  com- 
monly called  the  master,  though  the  name 
varies,  chosen  by  them  from  their  number, 
who  holds  the  office  for  life. 

There  are  also,  in  nearly  all,  free  scho- 
lars, elected  or  appointed,  as  are  the  fel- 
lows, in  different  ways,  but  generally  by 
tiieir  own  body,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  founder,  together  with  paying 
under-gradu  ates. 

About  half  a  dozen  of  the  fe]lows  serve 
as  college  tutors,  lecturing  five  or  six 
times  a  week  to  the  under-graduate  mem- 
bers ;  and  holding  sometimes  semi-weekly, 
and  always  annual  examinations  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  university  examinations, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length 
hereafter.  The  private  tutors,  however, 
are  in  general  the  real  instructors  of  the 
youth,  and  derive  often  a  very  consider- 
able revenue  from  their  labors. 

The  highest  office  of  the  university  is 
that  of  the  Chancellor,  for  many  years 
past  filled  by  individuals  of  exalt^  rank. 
It  is'only  on  rare  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  that  he  officiates.  His  du- 
ties are  performed  by  the  Vioe-Chancel- 
lor,  electeid  annually  by  the  senate  or  con- 
vocation, on  nomination  by  the  heads  of 
colleges,  there  bemg  two  nominees,  and 
by  custom  these  are  heads  of  colleges, 
tiumgh  not  necessarily  by  statute. 


Besides  the  duties  of  our  presidents  of 
colleges,  the  Vice-chancellor  has  those  of 
a  magistrate,  with  very  summary  powers. 

The  office  of  High  Steward  is  also  one 
of  great  honor  and  distinction.  He  is  the 
deputy  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  also 
holds  his  court. 

The  two  Proctors  are  elected  annually, 
being  each  nominated  by  one  of  two  col- 
leges, according  to  a  certain  circle.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  public  morals,  and 
have  extraordinary  powers  of  visitation 
and  expulsion  of  certain  classes  of  residents. 

There  are  two  Taxors,  for  inspecting 
weights  and  measures;  two  Scrutators; 
they  announce  enactments,  comit  the  votes, 
&c.  The  office  of  Orator  is  one  of  great 
honor.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Senate, 
presents  persons  of  rank  to  honorary 
degrees,  writes  letters  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulation. The  names  of  Librarian  and 
Registrar  explain  themselves.  The  three 
Esquire  Beadles  are  in  the  nature  of  mace- 
bearers. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  call^  the  Senate,  com- 
posed of  two  houses  corresponding  to  the 
academical  distinctions  of  Regents  and 
Non-Regents.  "  The  Regent  House  con- 
sists of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the  Proctors,  Taxors,  Moderators,* 
Esquire  Beadles,  provided  they  be  Masters 
of  Arts,  all  Masters  of  less  than  five,  and 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law  and  Physic, 
of  less  than  two  years'  standing. 

The  Non-Regent  House  of  Masters  of  Arts 
of  more  than  nve  years'  standing.  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity  who  have  previously  been 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Law,  Physic,  of  more  than  two  years' 
standing. — Cam,  Un.Bep. 

From  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
there  is  formed  annually  a  Council,  called 
the  Caput  Senatus,  consisting  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a  Doctor  in  each  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Divinity,  Civil  Law  and  Physic, 
one  Non-Regent,  and  one  Regent  Master 
of  Arts,  appointed  as  follows :  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  proposes  five  persons,  each  of 
the  two  Proctors  five.  Out  of  these  fif- 
teen, five  are  elected  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the  Heads  of  Colleges,  the  Doctors 
of  the  three  faculties  and  the  two  Scruta- 
tors. These  five  with  the  Vioe-ChanceUor 
constitute  the  Caput 

The  ordinary 'subjects  for  the  actk)n  of 
the  Senate  are  supplicats  for  degrees 
and  graces,  under  which  name  graces,  all 
orders,  rules,  &c.,  are  included.  The  sup- 
plicats and  graces  are  first  submitted  to 
the  Caput,  each  member  of  which  has  an 
absolute  veto.  This  the  Commission 
proposes  to  change  and  give  greater  free- 
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dom  of  action  to  the  Senate.'  After  pass- 
ing the  Caput,  the  grace  is  publicly  re- 
lated first  bj  the  Scrutators  in  the  Non- 
Regent  House,  then  by  the  Proctors  in  the 
R^nt  House.  The  congregation  is  sus- 
pended for  a  customary  interval  of  time. 
On  reassembling,  the  grace  first  passes 
the  Non-Regent,  then  the  Regent  House. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  That  of  Oxford  is  similar. 
The  legislature  of  this  University  origi- 
nally consisted  of  one  house  only,  in 
which  all  the  Masters  and  Teachers  had  a 
seat  called  ^^The  Congregation."  The 
degrees  conferred  by  this  body  were  real 
licenses  to  teach.  This  was  sought  after- 
wards as  an  honor  rather  than  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  desire  to  leave  to  teachers  the 
management  of  those  matters  which  be- 
long peculiarly  to  them,  gave  rise  to  an- 
other house  composed  of  all  who  had  at- 
tained a  certain  academical  rank.  This 
body  was  called  the  ^' Great  Congrega- 
tion," and  mot  only  at  intervals,  the 
other  being  perpetuid,  and  summoned  to 
this  day  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  The 
same  house  was  called  also  "Convoca- 
tion," from  being  called  together  by  Bea- 
dles. The  latter  became  naturally  of  the 
more  importance  of  the  two,  including  all 
the  members  of  the  former,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  those  who  were  not 
actual  teachers,  and  also  as  determining 
questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  academi- 
cal community.  The  most  important 
change  in  this  early  constitution  was  the 
institution  of  the  Hebdominal  Board  or 
weekly  meeting,  consisting  of  the  Vice- 
Chanccllor,  the  twenty-three  other  Heads 
of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors. 

The  congregation  at  present  consists  of 
the  Vice-Ghancellor,  and  Proctors,  the  re- 
sident Doctors,  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and 
Halls,  the  Professors  and  public  Lecturers, 
the  £xamincrs,  the  Deans  or  Censors  of 
Colleges,  and  "  Necessary  "  Regents.  The 
college  tutors  have  no  place  in  this  body. 
Many  of  the  functions  of  this  body  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Hebdominal  Board, 
and  those  which  it  retains  are  purely  for- 
mal. "The  present  House  of  Convoca- 
tion meets  only  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
measures  pro^wsed  which  it  cannot  dis- 
cuss, of  conferring  degrees  to  which  can- 
didates are  already  entitled,  and  of  granting 
dispensations  which  are  never  refused.* 

The  convocation  now  consists  of  all  Doc 
tors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  who  have  taken 
out  their  regency.  It  passes  on  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Hebdominal  Board, 
which  thus  become  statutes.  It  elects 
the  Chancellor,  the  Representatives  of  the 
University  in   Parliament,  many  of  the 


Professors  and  various  University  otBoers. 
To  it  belongs  the  Ecclesiastical  patrons^ 
of  the  University.  A  veto,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Caput  at  Cambridge,  rests 
with  either  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  the 
Proctors  jointly,  the  former  rarely  ex- 
ercised, the  latter  sometimes,  llie  Com- 
mission propose  to  add  the  Professors  and 
college  Tutors  to  the  Hebdominal  Board ; 
that  the  House  of  Congregation  should  also 
include  them ;  that  this  latter  body  should 
have  the  power  of  debating  matters  pro- 
posed by  the  Hebdominal  Board,  or  its 
own  members,  to  be  finally  passed  on  in 
convocation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  constitution  of  the 
separate  colleges  composing  the  University. 

A  college,  as  we  have  said,  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  Head  and  Fellows,  and  some 
of  them  have  no  other  members.  The 
Head  is  elected  by  the  fellows  of  each  col- 
lege, from  their  own  number  with  some 
exceptions,  and  holds  his  office  for  life. 
The  functions  of  the  Heads  are  much 
the  same  in  all  the  colleges,  though  they 
bear  the  various  names  of  Master,  Prin- 
cipal, Warden,  Provost,  Rector,  Presi- 
dent or  Dean.  The  Fellows  were  orig- 
inally all  teachers  of  the  "  Scholars,"  and 
both  were  provided  for  by  the  founder. 

"The  mo<lom  practice  of  admitting 
other  students  in  addition  to  those  on  the  ' 
foundation,  although  in  some  measure 
contemplated  by  the  founders,  was  still 
viewed  by  them  with  little  favor,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  in  educating  only  the 
best-qualified  applicants." — Camb,  Com, 
JRep,  p.  143. 

"  From  the  foundation  of  Magdalen 
downward,  it  became  the  custom  to  make 
two  classes  of  members  on  the  founda- 
tion :  the  one  consisting  of  fellows  who 
as  a  general  rule  were  to  be  graduates 
at  the  time  of  their  election,  the  other 
of  persons  usually  elected  as  under- 
graduates. Servitors  were  a  class  exists 
ing  at  a  time  when  menial  duties  were 
not  regarded  as  they  now  are.  They 
were  to  live  on  broken  meat  from  the  Fel- 
lows' table,  to  wait  on  the  Fellows,  but 
they  were  to  be  instructed  in  grammar 
and  plain  song,  to  have  time  to  pursue 
their  studies  like  other  students,  and  to 
•have  a  preference  in  elections  and  fellcrw- 
ships. 

There  are  but  few  colleges  at  which  it 
was  originally  intended  that  any  should 
be  educated  but  members  of  the  founda- 
tion and  their  attendants.  There  is  a 
division  of  the  under-graduates  into  seve- 
ral classes,  based  upon  their  pecuniary 
resources. 

"  Fellow-Commoners  are  *  young  men  of 
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ibrtane/  as  the  Cambridge  Calendar  and 
Cambridge  Guide  have  it^  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  paving  twice  as  much  for  ev- 
erything as  any  body  else,  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  sitting  at  the  Fellows*  table  in 
Hall  and  in  their  seats  at  Chapel ;  of  wear- 
uig  a  gown  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  a 
velvet  cap  with  a  metallic  tassel ;  of  having 
the  first  choice  of  rooms ;  and  as  is  general- 
ly believed,  and  believed  not  without  rea- 
■on,  of  getting  off  with  a  less  number  of 
ehapels  per  week.  Among  them  are  in- 
duded  the  Honorables  noi  eldest  sons — on- 
ly these  wear  a  hat  in8tea<l  of  the  velvet 
eap^  and  are  thence  f)opularly  known  as 
ffai  Fellow-Commoners.  The  noblemen 
proper,  or  eldest  sons  (of  whom  there  are 
never  many  in  Cambridge,  Oxford  present- 
ing more  attractions  for  them),  wear  the 
plain  black  silk  gown  and  hat  of  an  M. 
A.,  except  on  feast  days  and  state  occasions, 
when  tney  come  out  in  gowns  still  more 
gorgeous  than  those  of  the  Fellow-Common- 
ers. A  Fellow-Commoner  of  economical 
habits  (and  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  them  to 
be  of  such  habit»)  requires  £500  a  year,  and 
for  the  generality  of  them  £800  is  not  too 
mucti.  1  mode  the  experiment  with  £400, 
partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  the 
dashmg  way  an  American  has  of  going  at 
any  thing  and  trusting  to  Providence  to  get 
through.  The  not  surprising  result  was 
that  at  the  end  of  seven  months  I  found 
myself  a  thousand  dollars  in  debt  Indeed, 
•0  great  is  the  expense  necessarily  incurred 
by  this  class,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great- 
er temptations  to  unnecessary  expenses, 
that  even  eldest  sons  of  peers  sometimes 
come  up  as  i>ensioners,  and  younger  sons 
continual ly  do. 

**  Penaioner  is  the  name  given  to  the  main 
body  of  the  students.  Sizars  answer  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  American  colleges.  They 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  col- 
lege, ana  dine  gratis  after  the  Fellows  on 
the  remains  of  their  table.  In  former  times 
they  waited  on  the  Fellows  at  dinner,  but 
this  practice  has  long  been  abolished." — 
BrittecTs  Five  Years  at  an  English  Universi' 
ty,  pp.  13,  14. 

The  University  commission's  reports 
make  the  average  expense  less.  That  of  a 
commoner,  which  is  the  Oxford  title,  or 
pensioner  for  the  three  years,  is  from  500 
to  600  pound.s. 

To  show  the  ordinary  routine  of  in- 
struction in  one  of  the  colleges,  as  a  spe- 
dmen,  we  give  the  regulations  for  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  &c.,  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge : — 

"All  students  are  required  during  the 
first  five  terms  of  their  academical  course, 
to  attend  five  classical  lectures^  and  from 
foor  to  six  mathematical  lectures  every 
week.  ' 

**  They  have  opportunities  of  attending 
■ome  of  the  lecturers  on  certain  evenings 
ill  the  week,  either  for  instruction  in  com- 


position,  or  to  obtain  assistanee  in  any 
mathematical  subject  they  may  be  reaa- 
ing,  more  advanced  than  that  in  which  Uie 
lectures  are  given,  but  such  attendance  is 
optional. 

"  During  the  fifth  term  of  their  residence^ 
students  have  to  attend  two  examinations 
weekly,  in  the  Divinity  subjects  required 
for  the  previous  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"  After  the  fifth  term  candidates  for  math« 
ematical  honors  have  to  attend  a  lecture 
every  day. 

"  Can(udates  for  the  ordinary  B.  A  degree 
attend  three  lectures  weekly  m  elementary 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  dur- 
ing their  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  terms. 
(Bv  the  new  University  regulations  they 
will  then  be  eng^cd  m  professional  lec- 
tures and  examinations.) 

"  In  their  ninth  term  they  attend  three 
classical  lectures  weekly,  in  addition  to  the 
mathematical  lectures. 

"  In  their  tenth  term  they  have  to  attend 
examinations  twice  a  weeK  on  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  required  for  their  degree, 
and  their  performances  are  reviewed  by 
the  lecturers. 

"  Students  who  declare  their  intention  of 
proceeding  in  law  after  their  previous  exa- 
mination, are  consigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
college  law  lecturer,  whose  lectures  and 
examinations  they  attend. 

"  Any  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above 
regulations,  incur  admonition,  and  more 
serious  punishment  if  the  offence  be  repeat- 
ed."— Cambridge  Evidence. 

The  reflations  at  other  colleges  vary 
from  thc^,  and  are  usually  less  strict. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  undergraduate's 
time  is  ordinarily  given  to  the  private 
tutor,  who  is  chosen  by  himself  from 
among  the  resident  Fellows,  with  whom  he 
associates  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  friendship,  and  by  whose  aid 
he  prepares  for  the  University  examinar 
tions,  irrespective  of  the  college  lectures. 
By  an  estimate  of  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
£50,000  per  annum  is  paid  for  private 
tuition  at  Cambridge. 

Professorships  in  the  Universities  have 
been  created  from  time  to  time  by  private 
foundations,  by  royal  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  act  of  the  University  itself; 
the  title  is  sometimes  that  of  Re^odcr,  or 
Prelector,  or  Lecturer.  But  few  of  them 
are  at  present  sustained  with  any  activity 
or  efficiency.  The  earliest  were  those  of 
Divinity,  founded  by  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  that  at  Oxford  in  1496,  at 
Cambridge  in  1502.  The  income  of  the 
latter  is  near  £2jOOO. 

There  are  26  Professorships,  15  Sadle- 
rian  lecturers,  and  4  Bamaby  lecturers  at 
Cambridge,  and  not  far  firom  the  sasoa 
number  at  Oxford. 

The  instruction  is  almost  entirely  by 
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pmate  tutors,  and  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion what  is  called  ^*  cramming "  for  the 
examinations.  These  examinations  are 
two,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  three 
years'  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it  A 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  have  kept 
ten  terms  between  that  of  entering  and 
that  of  leaving  the  University.  As  there 
are  three  terms  in  the  year,  this  Ailfils 
the  letter  of  the  statute  which  prescribes 
four  years,  the  actual  attendance  being 
but  little  over  three. 

The  study  is  mostly  done  just  previous 
to  the  examinations.  The  students  select 
from  a  prescribed  list  of  authors  those  on 
which  they  desire  to  present  themselves. 
Out  of  the  500  ordinarily  examined  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  some  90  of  the  best 
are  selected  for  a  second  examination 
eight  days  subsequent,  by  the  result  of 
which  they  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
in  order  of  merit,  called  a  mathematical  or 
classical  tripos,  according  as  the  examina- 
tion is  a  mathematical  or  classical  one. 
As  the  subjects  of  the  University  exam- 
inations, and  the  precise  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  "  Evidence,"  published  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Commissions' 
Reports. 

The  public  examinations  at  Oxford  oc- 
cupy three  weeks. 

"ITie  statute  of  1830  requires  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
to  bring  op  for  examination  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Greek,  and  the  39  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  scriptural 
proofs  of  them. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Literae  Homaniores, 
they  are  required  to  bring  up  (at  their 
own  option)  at  least  three  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  of  the  best  age  and  mark. 
Custom  requires  a  portion  of  two  Greek 
and  two  Latin  works  to  be  brought  up,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  historical  work. 

"  The  Greek  authors  on  former  lists  of  the 
Examiners  are: 

Historian* — ^Thucydides,  4  books;  Her- 
odotus, 4 ;  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus. 

Poeti — Homer,  Iliad,  12  books ;  .^chy- 
lus,  4  plays  ;  Sophocles  4  ;  Euripides  4 ; 
Theocritus. 

Philosophers — Aristotle,  Ethics,  6  books, 
Rhetoric ;  Plato,  4  dialogues. 

Orators — Demosthenes,  12  orations;  De- 
mosthenes and  .^chines,  De  Corona. 

LATIN  AUTHOBS. 

Hittorians — Livy,  6  books ;  Tacitus,  An- 
nals, 6 ;  Tacitus,  Histories,  5 ;  Cfesar ;  Sallusti 
with  the  Catilinian  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Poets — Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics, 
JEneid;  Horace,  Odes,  Epodes  and  Ars 
Poetica,  Satires,  Epistles ;  Juvenal ;  Luore- 
tius;  Terence. 


Philo9ojaK$r$ — Cicero,  Tuseulan  Ques- 
tions, De  Officiis,  De  Oratore ;  Quinctilian, 
Institutes. 

Orators — Cicero,  12  Orations. 

"  In  addition  every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  four  books  of 
Euclid,  in  Aldrich's  Syllogistic  Lo^ic,  and 
to  translate  English  prose  into  Latin  prose 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  latter  consti- 
tute one  day's  work,  and  the  entire  exami- 
nation of  an  ordinary  candidate  is  finished 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

"  The  proportion  of  candidates  rejected  is 
ordinarily  about  30  per  cent ;  the  propor- 
tion who  withdraw  voluntarily,  the  same. 
So  that  out  of  160  candidates,  60  would 
disappear  altogether,  90  obtain  ordinary 
certincates,  and  10  be  placed  in  the  4tn 
class  of  honors." 

The  three  first  classes  constitute  the 
tripoSj  for  which  there  is  a  separate  exa- 
mination. 

"All  the  candidates  for  honors,"  that  is 
for  the  tripos,  **have  the  same  printed 
questions  proposed  to  them  to  be  answer- 
ed in  writmff.  This  branch  of  the  exami- 
nation occupies  five  days,  the  oral  part  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
books  almost  invariably  brought  up," 
though  optional,  "  are  the  Ethics  and  Rhe- 
toric of  Aristotle ;  the  Histories  of  Thucy- 
didcs,  Herodotus,  and  some  portion  of  the 
best  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  the  tra- 
gedies of  u!E»chylus  and  Sophocles,  the 
poetical  works  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal Those  who  aspire  to  the  highest 
honore  add  to  the  lists,  for  the  most  part, 
the  politics  of  Aristotle,  or  some  of  the 
philosophical  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  per- 
naps  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry. 
Occasionally  Theophrastus,  or  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia;  the  Odes  of  Pindar;  four  or 
six  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  ;  some 
of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  some  por- 
tions of  Polybius ;  four  of  the  six  tragedies 
of  Euripides ;  Lucretius ;  the  Comedies  of 
Terence ;  some  of  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  re- 
quired to  exhibit  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  syllogistic  logic,  to 
write  good  Latin  and  Greek  translations 
from  English  prose,  and  show  themselvM 
fair  critical  scholars,  and  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  classical  taste. 

"  The  general  subjects  of  theMathematical 
examinations  are  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Newton's  Princinia,  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Mechan- 
ics, Optics,  Hydrostatics  and  Plane  Astron- 
omy. Of  late  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  Geometric  knowledge,  e.  g.  it  is  now 
rare  for  a  candidate  to  bring  up  the  first 
three  sections  of  Newton's  l^rincipia  since 
1880,  and  more  expertness  is  required  in 
the  use  of  the  analytic  method." — Ox,  Ev^ 
p.  290,  et  ante. 

At  Cambridge  the  examination  of  candi- 
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dates  for  honors  in  the  Mathematical  de- 
partment "  commences  on  the  Tuesday  next 
succeeding  Dec.  30th  in  every  year,  and  is 
continued  three  days.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination during  these  three  days  are  Ey- 
elid, Conic  Sections,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  the  elementary  parts 
of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics  and  Op- 
tics, the  first  three  sections  of  Newton's 
Principia,  and  the  elementary  parts  of  Plane 
Astronomy.  The  examination  is  conducted 
entirely  by  printed  papers  of  questions 
placed  ben>re  the  candidate,  and  a  certain 
fixed  time  allowed  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions in  every  paper.  The  written  answers 
to  the  questions  are  carried  away,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  moderators  and  examiners 
in  their  own  rooms."  There  is  no  viva  voce 
examination  at  all. 

"On  the  Saturday  of  the  following  week 
the  moderators  and  examiners  declare  what 
persons  have  shown  sufficient  proficieiicy 
to  deserve  places  in  the  list  of  honors,  and 
also  what  persons,  though  not  sufficiently 
qualified  for  honors,  have  yet  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  examination  well  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  an  ordinary  ae- 
gree,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  Mathematics 
is  concerned.  The  examination  of  the 
former  is  resumed  on  the  followin<^  Monday, 
and  continued  five  days.  It  embraces  all 
the  other  parts  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  are  the  subjects  of  study 
in  the  University,  and  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  first  three  days." 

At  the  close,  the  candidates  are  ar- 
ranged in  throe  classes,  called  respectively 
Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior 
Optimes,  constituting  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  and  the  names  of  each  class  are 
placed  in  order  of  merit 

"The  subjects  required  to  pass  the  B.  A. 
degree  are  the  first  three  books,  and  first 
six  propositions  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid, 
certain  specific  rules  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  and  certain  prescribed  elementary 
principles  and  propositions  of  Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics." 

Besides  the  general  examination  in  Jan- 
uary, there  are  three  additional  for  the 
B.  A.  degree  in  every  year ;  one  just  be- 
fore Ash  Wednesday,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Easter  term,  and  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  term,  all 
conducted  as  above  described. 

Lift    of  Elementary  MathemcUical    Work* 
used  at  Cambridge. 

Algebra. — Peacocke,    Hind,   Wood,  De 
Morgan. 
IVigoncmetry. — Hymers,  Hind,  Snowball 
Geometri^cU  Conies. — ^Whewell,  Hustler. 
J%eory  of  JSqnatums. — Hymers,  Steven- 
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Co-ordinate  Geometry. — O'Brien,  Hymers, 
Salmon,  Walton's  Examples. 

Differenticd  and  Integral  Calculus. — ^Moig- 
no,  Navier,  Miller,  Hind,  Hemjng,  O'Brien, 
Hall,  Hymers,  De  Morgan,  Peacocke's  Ex- 
amples, Gregory's  Examples. 

Theory  of  Oravitatum. — ^Airy. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. — Poisson,  Whew- 
ell,  Eamshaw,  Pratt,  Griffin,  Walton's  Ex- 
amples. 

Jaydrostatics. — Miller,  Webster,  Walton's 
Examples. 

Geometrical  Optics. — Griffin. 

Plane  Astronomy. — Herschell's  Outlines, 
Grant,  Hymers. 

Differential  Equations  and  Finite  Differ- 
ences.— HyAers,  Herschell's  Examples. 

Solid  Geometry. — Hymers,  Gregory. 

Physieed  Astronomy. — O'Brien's  Tracts, 
Ainr*s  Tracts. 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Light. — Lloyd, 
Airy,  Moigno. 

Oanib.  Sx.  p.  239. 

There  are  three  periodical  honorary 
classical  examinations : 

"  1.  That  for  the  University  Scholarships, 
which  vary  in  value  up  to  £76.  2.  That 
for  the  Chancellor's  medals,  of  which  there 
are  two,  valued  at  15  guineas  each,  open  to 
incipient  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  may  have 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  Wranglers  or 
Senior  Optimes  in  the  January  preceding. 
3.  The  examination  for  the  classical  Tripos, 
now  open  to  all  who  may  have  obtainea  an 
honor  in  the  mathematical  Tripos  or  a  first 
class  in  the  list  of  ordinary  degrees." 

There  are  also  special  classical  prizes, 
as  well  as  mathematical,  from  dinerent 
founders,  assigned  by  different  rules. 

The  number  of  names  in  the  list  of 
classical  honors  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty. 

In  the  three  examinations  above  men- 
tioned, the  candidates  are  required  to 
translate  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  into  English,  and  passages  from 
English  writers  into  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  and  verse. 

"  In  the  first  twa,  subjects  are  proposed 
for  original  composition  in  Latin  prose  and 
verse.  In  all  these,  questions  are  set  on 
points  of  Grammar,  Archseology,  or  History, 
arising  out  of  the  passages  for  translation* 
and  general  questions  on  Ancient  History 
occupy  the  sixth  day." 

Oanib.  JBh. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  English 
Universities.  In  our  next  will  be  pre- 
sented a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  now  existing  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 
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I  NEVER  would  do  for  a  publisher.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  could'nt  work 
for  thejpublic  for  nothing,  and  find  my- 
self. That  I  could  do,  in  the  usual  way : 
I  could  deceive  myself  year  after  year 
with  the  idea  that  the  time  was  com- 
ing when  my  efforts  would  be  appreciated, 
and  paid  for  in  some  way.  I'm  not  with- 
out experience  in  that  sort  of  self-deceit 
I  was  once  agent  of  a  charitable  associa- 
tion. Neither  do  I  mean  that  I  could'nt 
carry  on  a  business  where  every  one,  on 
both  sides,  producer  and  consumer,  con- 
sidered me,  as  go-between,  fair  game ; — 
where  all  taken  from  me  was  looked  on 
as  a  hard-earned  right,  and  all  rendered 
me  as  an  undeserved  favor.  Oh  no !  I 
don't  mean  that  that  would  frighten  me 
off.  I  once  taught  school.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  could'nt  go  into  a  business  where 
endless  detail  was  a  necessity,  and  exact- 
ness of  calculations  and  accounts  an  im- 
practicability ; — where  the  second  duty 
was  always  over-due  before  the  first  was 
commenced — where  adding  to  your  force 
of  assistants  and  thus  to  your  expenses, 
seemed  to  add  also  to  your  load ;  lighten- 
ing only  that  of  those  below  you — where 
the  choice  of  occupation  was  limited  to 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  as  to  which  job 
was  farthest  behind-hand.  Far  be  it 
from  me.  Reader.  I  have  been,  for  some 
time,  in  some  sort,  editor  of  a  paper ! 

By  the  by,  as  for  this  last  sort  of 
work,  the  making  up  for  lost  time — the 
levelling  down  of  the  obstacles  that  stick 
up  highest — it  is  the  kind  that  pays  best, 
for  there  the  least  labor  makes  the  most 
show.  The  higher  the  grass,  the  more 
hay  you  can  cut  in  a  day.  Set  no  more 
copies,  "  Procrastination,"  &c  It's  not  the 
thief^  it's  the  purchaser,  and  it  pays  well, 
too.  Tlje  horse  that  keeps  ahead,  half 
drags  his  wiser  mate,  who  keeps  behind. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

Those  things  are  w'hat  I  don't  mean. 
If  they  were  all  (but  they  are  not  half)  I 
could  be  a  publisher.  What  I  do  mean, 
is :  I  never  would  do  for  a  publisher,  be- 
cause /  never  could  refuse  a  manuscript. 
My  shelves  would  be  crammed  with  a 
frightful  mass  of  trash,  of  the  sort  face- 
tiously known  as  "  good  stock  to  keep  on 
hand ; "  and  my  store  would  be  as  notori- 
ous in  fhe  trade  as  the  hospital  for  the  gra- 
tuitous support  of  authors.  In  two  years 
the  trade-salo  people  would  have  made 
their  fortunes  out  of  me.  I  might  occa- 
sionally, if  a  man  did  not  send  his  work, 
drop  his  letter  surreptitiously  into  the 
basket,  and  give  him  a  silent  refusal ;  but 
even  then  I  could  not  make  the  refusal 


the  rule,  and  the  acceptance  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  if  he  only  brought  the  tangible 
evidence  of  his  toil  and  his  manj'-a-weary- 
hour-enduring  faith  and  hope — my  for- 
ti^ess  would  be  carried  at  once.  In  every 
one  of  those  various-looking  reams  of 
spoiled  paper,  that  I  ought  to  look  at  as 
so  much  merchandise,  I  should  see  lamp- 
light-work ;  and  early-moming-work ;  and 
note-book-thoughts  copied  out  and  am- 
plified ;  and  ideas,  or  their  substitutes, 
conned  over  and  brought  forth  with  that 
intent  frown  that  indicates  brain-throes ; 
and  whole  pages  rewritten  merely  to 
give  a  more  felicitous  turn  to  a  sentence ; 
and  paragraphs  read  aloud  to  the  family 
with  strict  injunctions  of  secresy,  (viola- 
ted by  loving,  second-person  vanity,  for 
the  sake  of  mysterious  hints  about  our 
book;)  and  corrections  made  solely  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  the  timorous 
critic — who,  in  fact,  made  the  criticism 
solely  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  afiec- 
tionate  interest ; — all  these  things  should 
I  see,  and  many  more,  where  I  ought 
only  to  see  so  many  pages  of  manuscript, 
which  would  make  a  book  of  so  many 
pages,  which  such  and  such  booksellers 
would  buy  at  such  and  such  a  price,  in 
such  and  such  quantities. 

Neither  would  selfish  reasons  alone  de- 
ter me  from  setting  up  my  hospital — my 
dispensary  of  out-door  relief,  to  save  cal- 
low clients  from  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
successful  neighbor.  But  it  would  be  no 
kindness  to  any  body.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  years  aforesaid  1  should  fail,  and  then 
the  whole  lot  of  authors  (each  reckoning 
what  a  sale  of  10,000  copies  would  have 
brought  him),  would  think  they  had  lost 
by  me  all  the  money  I  hadn't  paid  them ; 
instead  of  having  made  out  of  me  all  I  /lod 
paid  them !  Any  time  for  twenty  years 
afterward,  you  might  hear  Thomas,  Rich- 
ard, and  Henry,  making  mysterious  allu- 
sion to  fabulous  sums  they  had  lost  by 
their  publisher. 

Poor  fellows!  The  money  they  lost 
was  a  myth,  but  their  real  loss  was  the 
loss  of  a  publisher.  Never  again — but  I 
am  getting  quite  sentimental  on  a  hypo- 
thesis. It's  only  because  poor  authors 
are  concerned. 

But  suppose  my  friends  set  me 
up  again,  to  use  the  common  phrase; 
which  being  done  and  interpreted,  signifi- 
eth  that  I  am  joined  in  bonds  (though 
neither  holy  nor  matri-)  mxmicd  with 
somebody  who  will  give  me  all  the  work 
and  none  of  the  pay — all  the  blame  and 
none  of  the  discretion.  Then  it  would  be 
the  old  story  of  so  many  "successful  partr 
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nerships  ^  over  again.  A  miserable  rich 
man  without  leniency,  dragging  along  an 
unhappy  poor  man  without  obduracy,  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  authors,  but  would 
be  worse  off  than  ever.  When  there 
were  no  publishers  they  didn't  write 
books.  Very  good.  When  /  was  alone, 
I  with  a  bland  face  accepted  them.  Very 
good.  When  he  was  alone,  he  with  a 
stern  face  refused  them.  Very  good.  But 
now,  they  do  write  books,  and  the  firm 
does  refuse  them,  but  not  as  before  he 
alone  did ;  in  an  appropriate  manner — a 
manner  that  says,  "  I  won't  publish  your 
book  because  I  don't  want  to — because 
the  public  wouldn't  buy  it — because  you 
haye^nt  got  talent  enough  to  write  a 
book."  Tliat  puts  a  man  at  his  ease. 
He  does  not  go  lingering  away,  thinking 
how  imlucky  he  is — which  is  a  very  hard 
thought  to  bear.  He  goes  away  briskly, 
thinking  what  a  deuced  fool  he  must  have 
been,  which  is  a  comparatively  comforting 
one.  Oh  no.  lie  of  the  frozen  face  says 
stonily  to  me,  "  No  I "  I  of  the  melting 
face  say  sympathizingly  to  the  expectant, 
"  My  dear  sir — I  hardly  know  what  to 
say — the  book  is  excellent  on  many  ac- 
counts— it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
read  it — it  would  no  doubt  have  a  large 
sale — "  then  finding  myself  getting  near- 
er and  nearer  to  acceptance,  and  further  and 
further  from  rejection,  I  begin  again,  and 
beg  him  to  excuse  the  trouble  we  have  put 
him  to — but — we  are  so  full  of  business — 
and  then  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  cry,  or 
run  away  down  the  street  without  my 
hat,  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  or  do  some- 
thing desperate.  But  it  doesn't  stop  till 
be  has,  with  fatal  facility,  removed  all  my 
objections,  and  we've  had  an  unhappy 
time  a  good  deal  longer. 

What  a  humbug  this  sympathy  is! 
Verily,  it's  sea-water  to  thirst — it's  oil  to 
flames — it's  ipecacuanha  to  sea-sickness  ! 
Of  course  the  man's  wretched.  Might  he 
not  better  be  repulsed  with  the  handle  of 
the  awl  than  the  point  ?  Wouldn't  the 
back-track  be  better  over  rock  than  over 
sand  ?  He  sees  from  my  air  how  much 
cause  I  think  he  has  to  be  miserable,  and 
he  believes  me.  I  see  in  him  the  emix)di- 
ment  of  all  the  humanities  herein  before 
mentioned,  so  he  sees  it  too.  If  I  saw  on- 
ly the  four  hundred  and  eighty-second  .re- 
jected applicant,  he  couldn't  do  less  than 
agree  with  me  again,  or,  if  he  didn't,  it 
wouldn't  be  my  fault.  Sympathy  is  a 
humbug — in  literary  misfortunes. 

So  I  never  was  made  for  a  publisher. 
(There  being  no  one  to  dispute  the  propo- 
sitian  is  of  course  no  reason  for  not  repeat- 
ing it.  On  the  contrary  it  removes  the 
fltrongest  reason  I  could  have  against  urg- 
ing the  matter,  j 


There  is  only  one  eflbrt  to  be  compared 
to  the  offering  of  my  book  to  a  publisher, 
and  that  is  scarcely  enou^^h  unlike  to 
serve  as  an  illustration.  It  is  the  offering 
of  a  man's  self  to  a  maiden.  The  lover 
and  I  both  stake  our  all  on  a  single  throw, 
feeling  as  if  we  should  never  do  it  but 
once.  We  both  impart  for  the  first  time 
to  others  what  has  been  our  own  staple 
of  thought  for  months  or  years.  Even 
our  follies  in  the  management  of  our  ven- 
ture are  similar.  We  both  attach  an  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  the  influence  that 
trifles  may  have  on  its  success,  whereas  it 
is  probably  decided  long  beforehand,  in 
his  case  and  in  mine.  There  will  be  no  more 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  publisher  ten 
minutes  afler  he  has  opened  my  budget 
than  there  will  be  in  the  mind  of  the  girl 
ten  seconds  after  she  has  opened  his.  If 
it  is  by  letter,  we  both  make  many  re- 
vises ;  tearing  up  the  first  because  it  looks 
as  if  we  had  been  too  solicitous  about  its 
exact  wording ;  and  the  last,  because  it 
looks  as  if  we  had 'made  several  copies  be- 
fore completing  this  fair  one  without  blot 
or  blemish.  Even  the  color  of  the  envel- 
op— his  person  and  my  parcel — are  offered 
in  jire  the  subjects  of  anxious  delibera- 
tion ! 

We  both  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
rejection — or  at  least  we  try  to.  We  do 
think  of  it  bravely  when  we  are  in  first- 
rate  spirits — afler  a  strong  cup  of  coffee, 
for  instance  —  bravely  —  fearlessly — for 
then  it  looks  so  very  small.  But,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  we  have  to  turn  our 
backs  on  this  same  possibility,  to  keep  it 
from  overshadowing  us  entirely : — it  has 
grown  like  a  night-mare.  We  both  hang 
our  destinies  on  an  idol  we  ourselves  have 
made,  which  would  never  *have  been  a 
deity  without  us,  and  others  like  us. 

In  case  of  a  rejection  we  both  are  grie- 
vously distressed  at  what  is  probably  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
us.  Not  but  what  publishers  make  mis- 
takes. Indeed  they  do !  They  have  be- 
fore now  refused  books  that  would  hUFve 
made  their  fortunes !  (The  particular 
one,  who  will  understand  the  allusion^ 
will  please*  take  notice  that  I  bear  no 
malice.     No  indeed !  I  only  pity  him !) 

I  wonder  if  W.  C.  Bennett  wrote  this 

rem  before  he  had  published  any  thing, 
think  not,  however.  Men  write  such 
things,  looking  hax:k  on  the  feeling  that 
prompted  them. 


**T)ie  scholar,  ho  sits  in  his  lonelj  room 

In  tho  heart  of  th«  noisy  town. 
But  little  bo  marka  its  bustle  and  din 

As  be  pens  his  quick  thoughts  down ; 
He  flings  him  back  and  he  lives  the  time 

When,  at  last,  to  the  people  known, 
Hia  book  ahall  make,  with  its  toil  of  76ii% 

A  heme  and  a  name  liia  own. 
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The  Behokr,  he  lies  in  his  lonelj  room, 

On  the  bare  cold  floor  he  lies. 
With  the  horror  upon  his  uptamM  ftoe 

With  which  the  self-slain  dies;         , 
On  the  table  his  work,  refused,  retnm'a, 

Completed,  yet  known  to  none ; 
And  where  are  the  flune  and  the  landing  h(mie 

That  the  scholar  in  hope  had  won ! " 


No,  I  never  would  do  for  a  pablisher— 
or  if  I  did,  any  body  could  do  for  a  pab- 
lisher ;  and  I,  as  a  publisher,  should  in- 
continently be  "  done  for." 


RUSSIAN  DESPOTISM  AND  ITS  VICrriMS— LEO,  PRINCE  OF  ARMENIA- 
IVAN  GOLOVIN. 


SOME  few  months  since,  the  curiosity  of 
the  habitues  of  the  London  theatres 
was  piqued  by  flaming  posters  put  out  by 
the  lessee  of  one  of  the  minor  houses, 
announcing  the  speedy  production  of  a 
new  five  act  piece,  under  the  title  of  Leo 
the  Terrible.  The  lover  of  the  marvel- 
lous promised  himself  a  treat;  and  as 
his  eye  took  in  the  colossal  letters  that 
form^  the  fiery  centre-piece  of  one  of 
Francis's  most  elaborate  qffiches^  the  his- 
torical student  puzzled  his  memory  to  fix 
its  application.  Of  the  numerous  Leos 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  fame  as  warriors, 
philosophers,  pontiffs,  and  patrons  of  let- 
ters, he  could  not  hit  upon  one  whose 
atrocities  would  have  made  out  a  satis- 
factory title  to  this  formidable  appellation. 
The  mystery  remained  unsolved  until  the 
production  of  the  piece.  Never  was  a 
public  more  completely  sold.  Leo  the 
Terrible  turned  out  to  bo  one  of  the 
tamest  and  most  harmless  of  quadrupeds. 
Scarcely  had  the  amusement  excited  by 
this  incident  begun  to  subside,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  truculent  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  Armenians,  by  an  indi- 
vidual signing  himself  Leo^  a  sovereign 
prince,  residing  in  the  broken-down  lo- 
cality of  Mortimer-street,  raised  some 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  London  gohe- 
nwuches,  whether  their  theatrical  friend 
were  not  getting  up  another  excitement, 
and  contemplating  a  second  edition  of  Leo 
the  Terrible.  So  little,  in  fact,  is  known  of 
the  personage  who  presents  himself  under 
such  a  cloud  of  titles,  and  claims  almost 
to  be  heaven-born,  that  our  cockney  friends 
may  well  be  excused  for  being  doubtful 
as  to  its  authenticity.  Now,  as  none  of 
our  London  contemporaries  have  thought 
proper  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  to 
know  who  this  new  potentate  really  is, 
who  throws  his  weight  into  the  balance 
of  the  Turkish  question,  it  becomes  im- 
perative upon  us  to  supply  the  omission 
by  laying  before  our  readers  such  facts  as 
personal  opportunities  have  placed  within 

our  reach. 

***** 

In  a  small  and  dingily  furnished  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in 


Bond-street,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
fashionable,  but  now  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  declining  business  streets  of  Lon- 
don, are  seated  two  persons,  whose  ap- 
pearance presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
both  in  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  elder  of  the  two,  a  small  but 
compact  and  well-formed  man  of  about 
five  and  thirty,  sat  carelessly  lounging  on 
a  sofa  placed  at  right  angles  with  tbe  fire- 
place, and  listening  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
mterest  to  the  observations  of  his  com- 
panion. From  the  strongly  marked  Ori- 
ental cast  of  his  features,  and  large  flash- 
ing black  eyes,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  Isi*aelite,  a  supposition  strengthened 
by  the  characteristic  precision  of  dress  and 
love  of  ornament  ^which  distinguish  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  London  Jews. 
The  face,  on  the  whole,  was  what  would 
be  styled  by  most  people  a  handsome  one, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  critical  observer, 
who  looks  for  beauty  rather  in  those  traits 
that  indicate  mental  power,  than  in  the 
regular  outlines  that  captivate  women. 
There  was  an  unsteadiness,  too,  about  the 
eye,  and  a  nervous  restlessness  about  all 
the  movements  of  this  otherwise  faultless 
personage,  that  left  an  impression  far  from 
favorable  to  the  strength  and  earnestness 
of  his  character. 

Opposite  him,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a 
huge  leathern  arm-chair,  and  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  picturesque-looking  dress- 
ing-gown, evidently  foreign  both  in  its 
texture  and  cut,  sat  a  young  man  some 
few  years  the  junior  of  the  other,  whose 
massive  square  head,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  expansive  forehead,  instantly  arrested 
one's  attention.  From  the  Calmuck-like 
conformation  of  his  features,  and  sluggish 
repose  of  manner,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  one  of  those  slow-blooded  children  of 
the  North,  in  whose  veins  the  fire  of  their 
Asiatic  origin  had  been  chilled  down  by 
the  influences  of  climate.  His  words  fell 
slowly  and  with  apparent  eftbrt  from  his 
lips,  and  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  heaviness  of  expression 
was  the  result  of  constitutional  indolence, 
or  of  a  studied  control  over  his  speech. 
This  latter  supposition  became  connrmed 
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when  you  found  yourself  subjected  to  the 
steady  scrutinizing  gaze  of  his  cold  gray 
eye,  and  had  time  to  analyze  the  practical 
good  sense  and  logical  force  of  his  obser- 
vatioas.  At  times,  too,  when  certain 
political  topics  were  mtroduced,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  latent  deficiency 
of  energy  in  his  character.  He  would 
forget  for  the  moment  the  severe  discipline 
of  his  usual  manner,  and  give  way  to  a 
burst  of  vehement  declamation  that  car- 
ried every  thing  before  it.  When  in  these 
moods,  it  became  diflScult  to  identify  the 
fierce,  thrilling  demagogue  before  you 
with  the  cold,  self-possessed,  passionless 
being  whose  monotonous  accents  had  been 
falling  so  listlessly  upon  your  ear. 

In  the  first  of  the  personages  thus 
briefly  sketched,  we  have  introduced  to 
our  readers  Leo,  Prince  of  Armenia ;  and 
in  the  second,  Ivan  Golovin,  Prince  of 
Ilowra,  an  ardent  republican  despite  of 
his  origin;  both  men  in  whose  persons 
the  most  sacred  rights  have  been  violated 
by  the  Russian  despot.  Before  entering, 
however,  upon  the  chapter  of  Prince  Leo's 
wrongs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
quote  the  document  above  referred  to,  and 
then  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  histori- 
cal evidence  upon  wliich  his  claims  are 
founded ; — 

"Leo,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Armenia,  Prince  of  Korinos,  Prince 
de  Lusignan,  Prince  of  Georgia,  Prince  of 
Gassan,  Duke  of  Tyr,  Count  d'Almarie,  and 
Defender  of  the  Armenian  Faith.  To  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey  : — Beloved  brothers 
and  faithful  countrymen : — Our  will  and 
our  ardent  wish  is  that  you  should  defend, 
to  the  last  drop  of  your  blood,  your  country 
and  the  Sultan  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
north.  Remember,  my  brothers,  that  in 
Turkey  there  are  no  knouts ;  they  do  not 
tear  your  nostrils,  and  your  women  are  not 
flogged  secretlv  or  in  public.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  there  is  humanity,  while 
under  the  tyrant  of  the  north  there  are 
nothing  but  atrocities.  Therefore,  place 
yourselves  under  the  protection  of  God, 
and  fight  bravely  for  the  liberty  of  your 
country  and  your  present  sovereign.  Pull 
down  your  houses  to  make  barricades,  and 
if  you  have  no  other  arms,  break  your 
furniture  and  defend  yourselves  with  it. 
May  Hpaven  guide  you  on  your  path  to 
glory  1  My  blessings  and  prayers  shadl 
attend  you  wherever  you  go.  My  only 
happiness  will  be  to  fight  in  the  midst  of 
you  against  the  oppressor  of  your  country 
and  our  creed.  May  God  incline  the  Sul- 
tan's heart  to  sanction  my  demand,  because 
under  his  reign  our  religion  remains  in  its 
pure  form,  while  under  the  northern  tyrant 
it  will  be  altered.  Remember,  at  least, 
brotheris  that  the  blood  that  runs  in  the 
veins  of  him  who  now  addresses  you  is  the 
blood  of  twenty  kings ;  it  is  the  blood  of 


Nerofl^  Lusignans,  and  defenders  of  our 
faith ;  and  we  say  to  you,  let  us  defend  our 
creed  and  its  purity  from  invasion  until  our 
last  drop  of  blood.' 

The  country  formerly  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  Armenian  monarchs,  although 
its  limits  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  * 
may  be  described  generally  as  lying  be- 
tween the  Kur  on  the  north,  and  the 
Khurdistan  mountains  on  the  south,  hav- 
ing the  Euphrates  from  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Taurus  or  Erzingan  on  the  west,  and 
approaching  to  near  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  east.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  where  irrigation  is  practised,  the  pro- 
duce is  varied  and  abundant.  In  addition 
to  the  Armenians,  or  native  inhabitants, 
the  population  is  composed  of  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Russians  and  pastoral  hordes  of 
Turkomans  and  Kurds.  After  being  long 
governed  either  by  independent  princes  or 
vassals  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  em- 
pire, Armenia  became  the  theatre  of  fierce 
and  protracted  struggles  between  the 
Persians  and  Romans.  Its  monarchs 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  territories,  and  although  their  reigns 
present  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  long  list 
of  disasters,  they  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Western 
Asia.  Leo  the  First,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1123,  at  the  death  of  Theodore 
his  eldest  brother,  became  so  formidable 
that  the  Emperor  John  Comnenus  was 
compelled  to  raise  a  powerful  army  against 
him.  Leo  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  and  died  in  captivity 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  Thoros,  or  Theo- 
dore IL.  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  escape,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1144.  Leo  IL,  sumamed  the  Great,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding  monarch,  suc- 
ceeded to  Rhoupen,  his  eldest  brother,  in 
1183.  He  waged  a  successful  war  with 
the  Turkoman  emir  Roustan,  added  con- 
siderably to  his  dominions,  and  obtained 
from  Pope  Celestin  HI.,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VL,  permission  to  assume  the  title 
of  king.  He  was  crowned  by  Conrad, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  anointed  by 
the  patriarch  Gregory  in  1198.  He  es- 
poused, immediately  after,  the  sister  of 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  victories  over 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  and  the  Mussulmen 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Leon  IIL  suc- 
ceeded in  12G9  to  his  father.  Hey  thorn  L, 
who  retired  into  a  monastery.  Leo  IV., 
son  of  Theodore  IIL,  succeeded  to  his  unde 
Hey  thorn  IL,  who  abdicated  in  his  favor. 
He  was  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  Bil- 
arghou,  a  Mogul  general,  who  surprised 
him  in  his  capital.  Leo  V.,  son  of  Oschin 
and  nephew  of  Heythom  II.,  succeeded  to 
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his  father  in  1320.  The  Mamelukes, 
Tartars,  and  Turkomans,  suooessively  in- 
Taded  and  ravaged  his  kingdom ;  whilst 
a  fugitive  and  confined  a  prisoner  in  inac- 
eessible  mountains,  he  vainly  implored 
succor  from  the  Sultan  of  Persia  and 
the  Pope.  He  died  in  1342  without  pos- 
terity. 

Jean  de  Lusignan  was  then  elected  to 
the  throne,  and  took  the  title  of  Leo 
VI.  He  was  of  the  same  house  of  Lusig- 
nan of  Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  which  had 
espoused  Leo  the  Great.  The  history  of 
this  monarch  presented  some  features  of 
romantic  interest,  which  would  have  form- 
ed a  fertile  theme  for  the  novelist.  Im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Cilicia  was  invaded  by  Shahar  Ogli,  a 
Mameluke  general,  who  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword,  and  forced  the 
king  to  take  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  1375  Leo  returned  to  Tarsus,  just  as 
his  wife  Marie,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 
was  on  the  point  of  wedding  Otho,  Duke 
of  Bnmswick.  Having  re-assumed  the 
crown,  he  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  would  not 
listen  to  his  propositions.  War  again 
broke  out,  and  after  a  fierce,  but  ineffec- 
tual struggle,  Leo  again  lost  his  kingdom 
and  his  liberty,  the  latter  of  which  he 
only  recovered  by  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Castile,  John  I.  He  then  tried 
to  engage  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  interfere  in  his  favor,  but 
those  princes  confined  themselves  to 
gnmting  him  a  pension  for  life.  He  re- 
tired to  Paris,  where  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  died  there  in  1393. 

With  the  efforts  piade  by  this  last 
monarch,  every  trace  of  the  independence 
of  Armenia  disappeared,  and  she  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  nations.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  seek  an  as3ium  in  other 
countries,  and  were  soon  widely  diffused 
over  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia  and  India. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Ar- 
menia was  divided  between  Persia  and 
Turkey,  but  the  latter  ceded  to  Russia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Armenian  territories ; 
and  in  1827  Russia  acquired  the  entire 
province  of  Erivan. 

Notwithstanding  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  above  quoted, 
and  which  may  be  in  some  degree  attri- 
buted to  a  kec'n  sense  of  personal  injus- 
tice, there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  occupation  of  part  of  Armenia  by  the 
Russians  is  considered  advantageous  by 
the  inhabitants.  Whatever  dissatisfaction 
may  exist  on  the  score  of  religion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  life  and  property 
are  infinitely  more  secure  than  they  were 


under  any  other  goyemment  whicli  they 
have  had  for  the  last  throe  centuries. 
Colonel  Monteith  says :  "  Tou  may  now 
travel  in  perfect  security  with  post-horses 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Kur, 
and  the  Caspian,  through  countries  where, 
in  1815,  the  roads  were  all  but  impracti- 
cable, and  exposed  to  the  unrestrained 
attacks  of  robbers  and  other  banditti." 
The  consequence  of  this  improved  state 
of  things  has  been  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion of  Armenians  from  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  provinces  to  those  of  Russia. 

Owing  to  its  migratory  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  present 
population  of  Armenia,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  2,000,000,  of 
whom  two- thirds  are  under  the  Ottoman 
rule.  The  Armenian  religion  differs  little 
from  the  Greek,  although,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  vehement  appeal  made  on  this 
subject  by  Prince  Leo  to  his  countrymen, 
the  difference  is  sufficient  to  embitter 
their  relations  with  Russia.  The  Arme- 
nians reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  admit  only  of  a  Divine 
nature  in  Christ.  In  general  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
but  since  1441  they  have  recognized  as 
their  spiritual  superior  the  Patriarch  of 
Echmiadzin,  who  resides  at  the  &mou8 
convent  of  the  Three  Churches,  near 
Erivan,  now  in  possession  of  Russia. 

The  descendants  of  the  Jean  de  Lusig- 
nan above  mentioned,  although  stripped 
of  the  greater  portion  of  their  hereditary 
possessions  in  the  successive  wars  and  in- 
vasions to  which  their  unhappy  country 
was  subjected,  yet  continued  to  preserve 
that  consideration  and  respect  to  which 
their  ancient  lineage  entitled  them.  The 
Armenians  could  not  forget  that  with  the 
history  of  this  unfortunate  family  were 
identified  some  of  the  most  glorious  pas- 
sages in  their  annals,  and  the  hope  was 
long  ardently  cherished,  that  in  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
seemed  destined,  the  scattered  elements  of 
nationality  might  ]yc  again  re-united,  and 
the  descendants  of  this  long  line  of  warrior 
monarchs  replaced  upon  the  throne.  The 
cession,  however,  of  one  of  their  fairest 
provinces  to  Russia,  and  the  certainty  that 
where  that  formidable  power  had  once 
obtained  a  foothold,  she  would  endeavor  to 
extend  her  sway,  crushed  the  last  aspira-; 
tions  for  freedom  that  had  animated  their 
breasts.  Even  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
throned family  all  hope  was  now  extin- 
guished, and  several  members  of  it  enter- 
ed the  civil  and  military  services  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Prince  Leo,  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  entered 
the  Russian  army  at  an  early  age.    His 
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natural  yivacity  of  character,  amiable 
manners  and  ancient  lineage,  soon  procure 
ed  for  him  the  notice  of  all  the  distin- 
guished families  in  St.  Petersburg. 
With  the  anient  temperament  of  youth, 
of  high  spirit,  and  the  opportunities  that 
noble  birth  and  ample  means  afforded 
him,  it  is  not  to  ,be  wondered  at  that  he 
plunged  eagerly  into  that  vortex  of  gayety 
and  dissipation  which  renders  the  Russian 
capital  so  attractive  to  the  provincial 
noblesse.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
ordeal,  perhaps,  for  a  youth  to  pass 
through,  than  that  of  Russian  society. 
Ground  down  under  the  iron  heel  of  a 
despotism  which  fetters  not  only  the  free 
expression  of  opinion,  but  which  watches 
with  the  most  jealous  surveillance  even 
the  social  intimacies  of  those  whose  ante- 
cedents afford  any  room  for  doubt,  an 
entire  abandonment  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital  seems  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  disarming  the  lynx- 
eyed  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  Whether 
from  a  conviction  of  this  fact,  or  from  the 
natural  liveliness  of  liis  disposition.  Prince 
liCO  seemed  for  several  years  to  forget 
that  there  was  any  other  purpose  in  life 
than  that  of  enjoyment.  His  time  ap- 
peared to  be  i)assed  in  one  unvarying 
round  of  military  duty  and  dissipation, 
and  he  was  the  last  amongst  the  gay  and 
volatile  youths  of  the  capitjil  to  whom  a 
suspicion  of  any  political  leanings  could 
apparently  be  attached. 

This  Sybarite  career  was,  however, 
destined  to  be  suddenly  cut  short.  Jeal- 
ous of  such  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
good  fortune,  Fate  rudely  severed  at  a 
blow  the  silken  tissue  of  this  butterfly 
existence. 

At  a  late  hour  one  night  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  as  the  prince  lay  buried  in 
sleep,  a  rough  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  summoned,  in  per- 
emptory tones,  to  arise.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Pointing  to  some  clothing  that  lay  be- 
side his  bed,  and  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  full  dress  costume  ho  had 
worn  in  the  evening,  the  stern  official  or- 
dered him  to  put  it  on,  and  to  prepare  for 
his  instant  departure.  An  earnest  en- 
treaty to  know  the  grounds  of  this  harsh 
proceeding,  or  at  all  events  the  place  of 
his  destination,  was  met  by  the  usual 
reply  of  the  Russian  police,  that  it  was 
their  business  to  execute,  and  not  to  dis- 
CU.SS  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
Emperor.  Feeling  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  remonstrate  further,  the  Prince  at 
once  attired  himself  and  made  hasty  pre- 
parations for  his  journey.  His  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  terrible  idea  that 
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occurred  to  his  mind,  and  which  is  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  to  persons  in  his 
position.  It  was  vain,  however,  to  specu- 
late, and  he  knew  too  well  the  nature  of 
the  decree  of  which  he  was  the  object  to 
hope  that  any  thing  that  he  could  say  or 
do  would  alter  his  destiny.  Seals  having 
been  placed  upon  his  effects,  including 
hereditary  jewels  to  an  immense  amount, 
he  was  informed  that  he  would  only  be 
permitted  to  take  with  him  the  few  thou- 
sand roubles  that  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  escritoire.  He  was  then  hurried  to  a 
drotsky  that  stood  at  the  gate,  and  driven 
off  rapidly  on  a  route  which  relieved  his 
mind  from  the  apprehensions  with  which 
it  had  been  at  first  assailed.  On  reach- 
ing the  German  frontiers  he  was  liberated, 
and  laconically  informed  that  the  Emperor 
liad  decreed  his  banishment  from  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  that  he  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  his  majesty's  clemency  for 
not  sending  him  to  Siberia. 

We  must  here  pause  in  our  narrative  to 
reply  to  the  obvious  inquiry  that  arises 
in  the  .minds  of  our  readers,  as  to  the 
motives  that  dictated  this  cruel  and  sum- 
mary measure.  To  this  day  it  remains 
without  an  explanation.  We  believe  that 
the  Prince  himself  is  ignorant  of  the 
slightest  grounds  on  which  suspicion 
could  be  attached  to  his  conduct  He 
mixed  himself  up  with  no  poHtical  in- 
trigues, and  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
being  seen  in  the  company  of  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  siispectcs.  Like  aU 
the  caprices  of.  that  inscrutable  policy 
which  affects  not  only  the  omnipotence, 
but  the  mysterious  attributes  of  the  Deity 
himself,  the  question  seems  destined  to 
remain  for  ever  unsolved. 

Making  his  way  to  Berlin  the  exiled 
prince  contrived  to  interest  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  in  his  favor,  and  an  intimation 
was  conveye<l  to  him  that  the  King  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  bestow  a  pension  upon 
him.  He  was  Iwginning  to  got  reconciled 
to  his  destiny,  and  to  indidge  even  a  hope 
that  through  the  interference  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  his  property  in  Russia 
might  be  restored  to  him,  when  the  sun 
of  his  favor  at  court  suddenly  Ijccamc 
overcast.  He  heard  no  more  of  his 
promised  pension,  and  it  was  finally  hinted 
to  him  by  tJie  Prince  that  his  further  stay 
in  Berlin  might  be  productive  of  incon- 
venience. On  pressing  for  an  explanation, 
he  learned  that  the  Russian  ambassador 
had  been  making  strong  representations 
to  the  King  as  to  the  displea.sure  with 
which  any  interest  testifie<l  in  him  would 
l>e  held  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg. 
Feeling  it  useless  to  struggle  against  such 
powerful  influences,  he  decided  upon  retir- 
ing either    to    England  or    the  United 
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States,  coiintries  in  which  the  iron  hand 
of  the  despot  could  no  longer  reach  him. 

In  London,  in  which  for  the  present  he 
ultimately  resolved  on  fixing  his  residence, 
he  found,  if  not  the  ease  and  courtly  pa- 
tronage which  had  hcen  promised  him  at 
Berlin,  at  least  the  security  and  freedom 
which  had  heen  denied  him  in  other  coun- 
tries. Living  a  retired  life,  owing  to  his 
straitened  circumstances,  and  mixing  hut 
little  with  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  but  little  is  known  of  his  his- 
tory and  misfortunes,  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  acquaintances.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said,  that  no  one  can  bear  w^ith 
more  equanimity  those  petty  annoyances 
with  which  fortune  delights  in  harassing 
her  quondam  favorites. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  warrior 
kings,  who  displayed,  by  the  by,  a  greater 
average  amount  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
than  is  to  be  found  recorded  of  any  other 
dynasty.  Although  the  passionate  energy 
of  his  appeal  to  feelings  long  since  dor- 
mant, if  not  wholly  extinct,  in  the  Arme- 
nian breast  may  excite  a  smile  in  some,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  moved  at  the  re- 
cital of  his  misfortunes.  There  are  some 
points  of  analogy,  too,  between  his  posi- 
tion and  tliat  fonnerly  held  by  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France,  which  remind  us 
that  however  remote  seem  the  chances  of 
the  political  future,  there  are  elements  at 
work  that  may  bring  al)out  the  most  im- 
probable events.  After  all,  why  should 
not  our  liond-street  acquaintance  find 
his  StraslKiurg  and  Boulogne  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian?  The  man  who 
invaded  France  with  a  live  eagle  and  a 
dozen  of  champagne,  eventually  planted 
the  one  on  the  arc  de  Triomphe^  and 
hob-nobbed  the  other  in  the  halls  of  the 
Tuilerics.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
our  little  prelendant  yet  realizing  the  idea 
of  the  London  manager,  and  astonishing 
the  world  under  the  title  of  I^o  tlie  Ter- 
rible, 

4^  *  4^  4^  «  * 

Ivan  Golovin,  Prince  of  llowra.  is  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  whose 
possessions,  although  not  large,  still  placed 
them  in  a  rcsf)cctable  position  amongst  the 
Russian  nobility.  More  than  usual  pains 
were  tjikcn  with  his  education,  and  his 
own  habits  of  application  and  reflective 
turn  of  mind  ellectually  seconded  the 
views  of  those  who  directed  it.  Having 
early  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  German 
languages.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered 
them,  he  scjlicited  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  Emperor  to  travel.  The  results 
of  his  observations  in  other  countries  soon 


oonyinced  him,  if  indeed  he  had  not  pre- 
viously arrived  at  that  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  Russia 
was  based  on  a  wicked  and  monstrous 
delusion.  The  comparison  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  England,  with  the  debasing 
and  iron  despotism  of  his  native  land,  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  him  that  he  began 
to  weigh  the  possibility  of  his  returning 
to  live  under  such  a  system.  The  fruits 
of  his  reflections  were  committed  to  writing 
almost  without  a  purpose ;  he  exhausted 
the  whole  question,  and  his  new  views  ap- 
peared so  conclusive  to  him,  that  he  ul- 
timately resolved  upon  committing  them 
to  the  press.  On  announcing  for  publica- 
tion his  "  Russia  under  Mcholas  /.," 
a  peremptory  order  was  conveyed  to  him 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  withdraw  the 
manuscript  from  the  hands  of  the  print- 
er, and  return  home.  The  high-spirited 
young  man  returned  a  haughty  refusal, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  immediate 
and  entire  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

From  that  hour  Ivan  Golovin  openly 
proclaimed  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles.  lie  entered  warmly  into  the 
theories  that  were  beginning  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Louis  Philippe's  power, 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  pub- 
hcations,  directed  principally  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Russian  government,  and 
formed  personal  intimacies  with  all  the 
leading  political  characters  who  contribut- 
ed to  bring  about  the  revolution  of  '48. 
Clear-sighted,  sagacious,  and  moderate  in 
his  views,  however,  he  shrank  from  the 
consequences  that  followed  upon  that 
catastrophe.  Confining  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  he  ceased  to  take  any  active  in- 
terest in  the  events  that  were  pas.sing 
around  him.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  throne,  he  felt  that  Paris 
was  no  longer  a  safe  residence  for  him, 
and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Turin,  where 
he  established  a  journal  advocating  his 
peculiar  views,  and  waging  unceasing  hos- 
tilities with  the  Russian  Government. 
Owing  to  the  medium  in  which  it  was 
publisliwi,  (French,)  the  paper  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  suj)port  to  justify  its 
continuance.  Its  faihn-e  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  displayed  evidences  of 
an  earnestness  and  ability  that  might 
have  rendered  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  popular  fi-eedoni  in  Italy. 

For  the  last  year  M.  Golovin  has  been 
residing  almost  entirely  in  London,  occu- 
pied in  the  jweparation  of  a  work,  entitled 
IJ Europe  Despot i (pic  et  Cossaque.  For 
the  consideration  of  tlip  (|uestions  which 
its  title  implies,  fuw  men  are  better  adapt- 
ed, his  enlarged  views  and  varied  acquire- 
ments rendering  him  fully  com])etent  to 
the  task.    Although  a  firm  repubhcan,  ho 
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18  far  from  being  fanatical  in  his  yiews  \ 
he  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
leoognize  the  truth  forced  upon  us  by  the 
political  events  of  the  last  few  years — that 
the  republican  theory  is  not  always  ap- 
plicable— the  results  of  the  several  at- 
tempts made  to  force  it  upon  the  French 
having  proved  that  it  is  yet  unsuited  to  the 
germiB  and  habits  of  that  volatile  people. 

A  severe  political  thinker,  an  ardent 
philanthropist,  and  an  indefatigable  stu- 
dent, M.  Golovin  seems  likely  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  the  minds  of 


his  countrymen.  Although  but  a  young 
writer,  his  works  have  been  extensively 
translated  on  the  Continent,  and  notwith- 
standing their  prohibition  in  Russia,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  many  of  them 
find  their  way  there.  It  is  men  like  M. 
Golovin  who  collect  and  keep  alivo  the 
despised  and  half-extinguished  embers  of 
popular  freedom.  To  a  mission  so  disin- 
terested and  patriotic,  if  we  cannot  afford 
any  very  active  support,  we  can  at  least 
offer  the  full  measure  of  our  sympathy. 
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kk  k    HEAVY  rise,"  as  the  boatmen  call 

^  it,  had  been  pouring  its  floods  from 
the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  surface  of  the 
Mississipi)i  was  covcrcfl  with  immense 
masses  of  drift-wood,  wafted  from  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  North,  or  wrested  from 
their  crumbling:  alluvial  banks.  At  such 
periofls,  the  navifration  is  extremely  danger- 
ous for  the  iK)()r  flatboatman,  as  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  he  can  force  his  unwieldy 
craft  through  the  moving  raft  of  floating 
matter ;  and,  when  he  lands  for  the  night, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  a  secure 
harbor  should  be  found  behind  some  jut- 
ting |X)int,  away  from  the  "  thread  of  the 
current,"  to  keep  out  of  the  flow  of  the 
drift. 

I  had  been  toiling  all  day  through  one 
of  the  heaviest  masses  of  floating  wood  I 
ever  saw  on  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 
had  broken  the  blade  of  mv  starboard 
oar,  which  was  caught  in  the  dead  branch 
of  a  huge  cotton-wood  tree,  and  had 
rowed  up  directly  against  my  ilat,  de- 
termined to  land  at  the  first  convenient 
harbor  that  presented  itself,  repair  my 
broken  oar,  and  lay  by  for  the  night ; 
as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  be- 
came highly  important  to  select,  in  time,  a 
good  landing-place,  protected  from  the 
floating  timber. 

The  sun  was  fast  approaching  the  hori- 
zon, when  I  found  myself  in  a  '*  left-hand 
bend,"  with  rugged  shores,  and  no  land- 
ing-place visible ;  fortunately,  at  the  point 
below,  the  current  struck  off  sliari)ly  into 
the  right-hand  bend,  leaving  a  small  eddy 
directly  under  the  point,  free  from  the 
drift-wood,  and  in  this  eddy  I  effected  a 
safe  landing,  made  my  craft  fast  to  good 
stakes,  and  prepared  to  stay  all  night. 

I  had  hardly  been  seated  ten  minutes 
ID  the  cabin,  when  the  boat  received  a 


severe  concussion.  I  ran  on  deck  to  see 
the  cause,  when  I  found  an  immense  cot- 
ton-wood tree,  some  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length,  had  been  drawn  into  the  eddy 
with  the  roots  directly  against  the  bow 
of  my  boat,  staving  a  hole  in  the  "  gun- 
wale plank,"  but  fortunately  alx>ve  water, 
so  that  no  leak  occurred.  I  ran  immedi- 
ately to  the  bow,  where  I  discovered  that 
one  of  the  knotty  branches  of  the  root 
was  still  sticking  in  the  hole  it  had  made, 
and  as  the  branch  end  al)Ove  was  "  on  the 
swing  "  out  into  the  current  of  the  eddy, 
which  was  flowing  at  about  three  miles 
the  hour,  it  became  immediately  neces- 
sary to  disengage  the  tree  Ixjfore  it  should 
swing  around  square  in  the  current,  to 
prevent  it  from  tearing  the  entire  bow  of 
m}'  boat  out ;  for  the  root  had  taken  "  a 
set "  behind  one  of  the  upright  stanch- 
ions, and,  if  not  ejected  before  the  tree 
should  fonn  a  right  angle  with  the  boat, 
stanchions,  planking,  deck,  and  all  were 
bound  to  give  way  to  the  [M)\verful  centri- 
petal force  that  the  huge  log  had  now 
assumed  in  the  whirling  eddy.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  I  junip(?d  on  the  bow, 
and  with  the  handle  of  a  lioat  oar  tried  to 
force  out  the  tree.  I  found  this  beyond 
my  power.  By  this  time  my  two  hands 
had  got  two  sticks  of  wood,  and  come  to 
m}'  assisUirice.  but  our  combined  efforts 
were  futile,  for  every  second  the  tree  be- 
came >K>und  in  tighter  and  tighter,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  clear  log,  I  or- 
dered one  of  the  men  to  cast  off  the  bow- 
line, so  that  the  Ijoat  should  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  the  immense  leverage,  as  it 
were,  of  the  tree.  The  timber  of  the  bow 
lK»gan  to  crack  before  the  man  could  free 
the  line,  which  was  now  extended  taut. 
Finding  he  could  not  free  the  line,  I  seized 
an  axo  which  lay  near,  and  severed  it 
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with  a  blow,  just  in  time  to  wivo  my  craft. 
The  boat  now  swung  rounfl,  in  the  grip 
of  the  Mississippi  monster,  and  swung 
away  from  the  shore  l)y  the  bow.  while  the 
stem  remained  fast<?ncd  by' its  line,  which 
would  reverse  our  {X)sition.  and  give  the 
log  a  free  berth  to  dear  itself.  But  find- 
ing my  boat  would  not  come  clear  around, 
on  account  of  its  long  '•  stcormg  oar,"  1 
jumped  upon  the  log  to  assist  it  out  of  the 
hole,  by  prying  it  a  little.  I  had  hardly 
touched  the  log  when  my  boat  came  clear 
round,  the  tree  floated  off  fr-ee  without 
any  further  damage,  and  carried  me  along 
with  it.  I  was  now  in  a  predicament,  as 
I  had  no  small  boat  wherewith  I  could 
get  off  the  log.  so  I  ordered  the  men  to 
secure  the  flat,  and  one  of  them  to  run  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  eddy  with  a  small  line, 
and  at  the  point  whoR'  I  thought  I  should 
necessarily  approach,  to  throw  it  to  me. 
He  did  so,  the  log  drifted  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  point,  and  had  T  known  then 
what  afterwards  occurreil,  I  could  have 
swam  ashore,  cold  as  the  season  was. 
My  man  threw  me  the  line,  which  I  made 
fast  to  the  root,  but  it  was  a  small  rope, 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  holding  an  over- 
grown cotton- wood  tree,  and  it  snapped  like 
a  piece  of  thread,  while  the  log  receded 
farther  and  farther  from  the  shore,  when 
one  end  struck  the  outward  current  of 
the  river,  and  the  whole  mass  whirled 
round  with  the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel 
of  a  steam-engine,  and  was  then  drawn 
out  of  the  eddy  into  the  furious  current 
of  the  river,  and  was  wafted  away  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  My  men — and 
there  were  only  two  of  them — when  they 
saw  I  was  carried  away,  endeavored  to 
get  the  flat  out  of  the  eddy,  and  come 
to  my  relief.  The  boat  was  cast  ofl',  and 
drifted  to  the  head  of  the  whirling  pool, 
but  when  she  came  to  the  line  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  cdd}',  having  no  pcTson  to 
guide  her  by  the  stetTing-oar,  as  the  two 
men  had  lu^  much  as  they  could  do  to  pull 
the  "  bow  oars."  she  whirled  right  n)und, 
and  was  drawn  back  again  into  the  eddy. 
I  saw  them  make  two  turns  hi  the  whirl- 
ing basin,  and  then  tic  up  the  craft,  find- 
ing it  imiK)?sible  to  get  her  into  the 
stream.  The  current  had  now  carried  me 
off"  from  the  point  into  mid  river,  and  I 
was  fast  driving  into  the  bend  on  the 
right,  and  as  T  knew  from  former  experi- 
elice  of  its  being  a  ''  hard  setting  bend,"  I 
expected  I  would  come;  into  the  shore, 
where  I  could  find  a  plaw  to  jump  off  the 
tree  on  to  terra  iirnia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Mississippi  current  is,  that  it  never 
runs  in  the  centre  of  its  bed,  but  is  con- 
stantly flowing  diagonally  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  the   river  being  ex- 


tremely crooked,  and  the  waters  pre- 
cipitated from  the  points  to  the  bends, 
where  the  flatboatmen  find  it  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  keep  their  boats  from 
being  forced  ashore,  on  the  bend  side  of 
the  stream,  especially  at  the  place  where 
this  diagonal  current  strikes  from  the 
shore  |)oint  above ;  this  place  is  called 
by  the  boatmen  the  "  bite  of  the  bend." 
Well,  I  naturally  supposed  my  log  would 
strike  the  shore  near  this  place,  in  the 
bend  on  the  right,  as  the  current  wa.s 
driving  me  directly  towards  the  shore. 
I  watched  the  line  of  the  drift,  and  began 
to  make  a  resolution  about  at  what  point 
my  log  would  strike,  and  ran  my  e3'e 
along  the  shore  to  try  and  discover  some 
settler's  cabin  where  I  could  hail  for  as- 
sistance. 1  could  dis<*over  none  ;  however, 
my  log  began  to  approach  the  shore  very 
rapidly,  but  as  I  could  see  no  settlement 
on  the  banks,  I  began  to  consider  the 
policy  of  leaving  my  bark,  by  jumping 
ashore  in  the  wild  woods,  inhabited  by 
all  kinds  of"  varmints,"  as  the  backwoods- 
men call  the  wild  beasts,  where  I  would 
l;c  likely  to  spend  the  night.  But  it  was 
not  for  me  to  decide ;  for,  on  approaching 
the  l)end  shore,  I  found  the  ''  boils  "  kept 
me  from  touching  the  land,  even  had  the 
fallen  trees  and  brush  which  encumbered 
the  banks  allowed  the  log  to  approach 
sufficiently  near.  These  "  boils,"  as  the 
lx)atmen  call  them,  are  immense  upheavings 
of  the  moving  waters,  which  rise  with  a 
convex  surface,  sometimes  spreading  out 
to  near  half  an  acre,  and  will  whirl  a 
loaderl  ilatboat  round  like  a  top.  frequently 
affuoting  the  steerageway  of  a  rapidly 
moving  steamer,  .md  producing  those  an- 
noying eccentricities  which  the  river  pilots 
call  '•  sheers,"  not  unfrequently  throwing 
the  vessel  suddenly  off  its  course,  and 
causing  it  to  run  headlong  into  the  banks 
or  on  the  sand-bars  with  a  heavy  con- 
cussion, to  the  great  terror  of  the  passen- 
gers. ;uid  danger  of  the  craft.  These  boils 
are  the  larwst  and  most  annovinir  in  the 
bends  of  the  river,  especially  at  the  "  bites" 
of  the  Ijends,  where  the  diajronal  thread 
of  the  current  recoils  from  the  shore. 
These  Ijoils,  too,  are  very  capricious,  for 
sometimes  thev  assist  the  current  in  driv- 
ing  the  passing  boat  upon  the  shores,  or 
snags  with  which  the}'  are  hedged,  csi)eci- 
allv  should  the  boat  be  between  the  break- 
ing  up  of  the  boil  and  the  shoi-e  ;  of  course 
the  convex  surface  of  the  water  being 
outside,  it  is  something  like  rowing  a 
vessel  up  hill  in  endeavoring  to  keep  away 
from  the  shoi-es.  Then  again  these  boils 
force  the  thread  of  the  current  out  from 
the  shore,  and  in  this  case  it  is  as  difficult 
to  land  a  boat,  as  in  the  other  to  keep  it 
from  landing  itself     But  T  am  digressing 
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having  followed  the  thread  of  the  current 
too  closely,  even  into  the  philosophy  of  it, 
and  neglected  the  thread  of  my  yarn. 

The  name  of  the  bend  I  was  in  was 
known  as  the  Cypress  J^nd,  from  the  im- 
mense trees  of  this  species  found  along  its 
shores,  and  I  recollected  that  the  next  one 
below  contained  the  cabin  of  a  squatter  well 
known  to  traders  on  the  river  as  Johnny 
Gheeho  ;  so  I  concluded  to  stick  to  the  log 
until  I  should  be  driven  into  the  next  left 
hand  bend,  where  1  could  hail  his  cabin 
for  assistance,  and  from  his  house  it  would 
be  only  a  mila  or  so  to  cross  the  bend  by 
land,  back  to  my  boat,  although  some 
twelve  miles  roimd  by  the  river.  T  clam- 
bered up  and  seated  myself  in  the  bifurca- 
tions of  the  roots,  which  made  me  a  very 
comfortable  ann-chair,  and  watched  the 
passing  shore.  In  my  anxiety  the  cur- 
rent, though  flowing  at  least  four  miles 
an  hour,  appeared  more  tardy  than  usual, 
while  the  declining  sun  seemed  to  de- 
scend faster  towards  the  horizon  than  I 
ever  beheld  it.  I  cast  my  eyes  anxiously 
down  the  bend  to  try  and  discover  the 
right  hand  point,  and  the  opening  in  the 
left  hand  bend  below;  but  the  Ixind  in 
which  I  was  api)eared  endless,  in  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  deejx?st  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  sun  began  to  dip  behind 
the  cypress-trees  before  1  was  half  way 
round  the  bend,  and  i  began  seriously  to 
think  I  should  have  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  log.  I  looked  among  the  floating 
mass  of  drift-wood  near  me  to  try  and 
discover  a  small  log,  or  slab,  upon  which 
1  could  paddle  myself  along  faster,  or  land 
when  I  saw  a  favorable  opportunity.  1 
saw  none  near — all  were  too  small  or  full 
of  branches.  Just  as  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared below  the  impervious  foliage  of  the 
cypress-trees,  I  observed  a  small  "false 
point  ■ '  in  the  bend,  that  is,  a  small  projec- 
tion resembling  a  point  of  the  river  bend, 
and  which  so  frequently  deceives  the  pi- 
lots in  running  of  dark  nights,  when  they 
are  taken  for  real  points,  causing  them  to 
make  their  "crossings"  before  they  ought, 
when  they  run  their  boats  upon  the  sand- 
bars opposite.  I  naturally  thought  my 
log  would  near  this  point,  perhaps  strike 
it,  when  I  could  jump  on  shore  and  then 
select  a  smaller  one  on  which  I  coul  1  pad- 
dle along,  and  land  myself  at  pleasure.  I 
watched  the  floating  drift,  an<l  saw  it 
make  directly  towards  this  point,  and 
soon  my  huge  cotton-wood  began  to  ap- 
proach it.  I  descended  from  my  seat  to 
be  ready  for  a  spring ;  the  small  end  of 
the  tree  began  to  point  for  the  shore.  I 
ran  towards  this  end  and  clambered  out 
on  a  projecting  branch,  ready  for  a  leap. 
The  current  flowed  swiftly.  I  alrealy 
began  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  little  eddies 


along  the  shore,  and  the  rustic  of  the  eve- 
ning win<l  through  the  leaves,  when  the 
end  of  my  tree  entei*ed  the  counter  cur- 
rent, between  tlie  main  current,  or  thread, 
and  the  shore.  This  whirled  my  log  right 
round,  as  one  end  was  travelling  at  the 
r.ite  of  five  miles  per  hour,  and  the  other 
in  the  counter  current  at  about  two  miles. 
]'resently  the  root  end  of  my  craft  was 
Irought  round  to  the  shore;  I  now  ran 
towards  this  end  as  best  I  could,  for  the 
log  was  roimd,  free  of  its  bark,  and  slip- 
].ery.  I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  going  directly  for  the  point,  and  I 
sought  for  a  good  position  to  spring  ashore 
from  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
roots.  But  I  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, for  on  nearing  tlie  point  the  sunk- 
en branches  of  the  root  struck  against  a 
huge  ''cypress  knee"  alM>ut  flfty  feet  from 
the  bank,  when  the  tRx^  swung  round,  re- 
coiled, then  shot  ofl"  fi  om  the  point  into 
the  current  again,  when  I  found  myself 
drifting  away  to  near  mid  river.  The 
concussion  was  violent,  and  brought  me 
headlong  into  the  lower  branches  of 
the  root,  and  partly  into  the  water, 
scratching  my  right  arm  rather  severely ; 
but  T  clambered  up  again  into  my  original 
position  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

Night  now  Ijcgan  to  approach,  and  I 
became  rather  melancholy.  The  stream 
was  smooth,  save  where  the  huge  boils 
bursted  up  with  a  rushing  sound,  and  oc- 
casionally whirling  my  log  around  as  if  it 
were  a  reed.  I  cast  my  eyes  constantly 
down  the  river,  and  thought  the  point 
would  never  appear.  The  shades  of  night 
began  gradually  to  creep  over  the  land- 
scape, and  I  finally  concluded  that  I 
would  have  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
log.  While  watching  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  sunlight,  I  heard  the 
rushing  sound  of  an  approaching  snag, 
and  on  looking  down  the  stream  I  could 
just  descry  it  in  the  pale  twilight  close 
.iboard,  when  suddenly  my  log  struck 
it,  and  for  a  moment  it  resisted  our  fur- 
ther progress,  and  I  really  Ix'gan  to  fear 
it  would  hohl  the  tree  in  its  stubborn  grip, 
and  refuse  to  let  us  pass ;  but  it  began 
gradually  to  sink  iMjneath  the  weight  of 
the  huge  cotton-wood,  when  the  tree  glid- 
ed off,  and  the  snag  reared  itself  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  swaying  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  like  a  savage  monster  recover- 
ing from  a  deadly  struggle. 

At  last  the  long  wishwl  for  point  began 
to  appear,  and  the  left  hand  bend  to  open 
wider  and  wider.  Presently  I  discerned 
smoke  in  the  distance :  my  courage  revived. 
I  slowly  began  to  near  the  point  on  the 
right,  but  the  current  instead  of  being 
driven  over  from  the  point  into  the  left 
hand  bend,  as  I  thought  it  would,  WM 
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drawn  into  the  ^*  chnte  "  of  the  island  be- 
hind the  point  and  soon  I  was  dosed  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  island  No.  78.  On 
all  sides  I  heard  the  rushing  noise  of  end- 
less snags,  and  the  falling  of  the  crumb- 
ling banks,  being  washed  away  by  the 
rising  waters,  and  I  was  fearful  some 
huge  tree  would  fall  from  its  hold  and 
crush  me  to  the  bottom.  It  was  now 
dark.  0  !  I  shall  neyer  forget  that  pas- 
sage through  the  island  chute  on  my  lone- 
ly log  on  that  gloomy  night  Bounding 
from  root  to  snag,  from  snag  to  bank, 
grinding,  crushing  between  masses  of 
floating  timber  and  falling  trees.  T  grasped 
the  roots  on  both  sides  of  me  with  my 
hands,  to  keep  me  from  being  cast  into 
the  furious  flood  at  every  blow  the  log 
would  make  against  the  banks  or  snags. 
All  was  dark,  and  the  stars  appeared  to 
wink  with  pity  upon  me.  In  about  half 
an  hour  I  emerged  from  this  terrific  pass 
and  drifted  to  the  open  river. 

By  passing  through  the  chute  of  the 
island  I  missed  the  lefl  hand  bend  alto- 
gether, and  did  not  sec  the  cabin  of 
Johnny  Gheeho,  as  I  had  expected.  I 
now  heard  the  noise  of  a  steamer  ascend- 
ing the  river  far  below  me,  but  of  course 
she  would  steer  wide  of  the  running  drift- 
wood, so  1  neither  expected  any  aid  from 
her,  or  danger  of  being  run  down.  Pres- 
ently I  saw  her  lights,  as  she  came  round 
the  point  below,  and  as  the  pilot  kept 
well  away  from  the  shore  bars  towards 
mid  river.  I  concluded  to  hail  her  as  she 
passed.  She  approached  nearer  and 
nearer;  at  one  time  I  thought  she  was 
about  running  over  nie,  and  I  heard  her 
stop  her  engines  as  she  struck  a  heavy 
drift-log.  but  she  was  too  far  away  for 
mo  to  hail.  I  sincerely  IiojxkI  when  she 
neared  me  she  would  run  on  another 
log,  that  her  machinery  might  be  stopped, 
so  the  people  on  board  could  hear  me 
when  I  raised  my  voice.  But  no  such 
good  luck ;  for  she  came  up  and  passed 
swiftly  on,  about  half  a  mile  to  my  right. 
However,  I  shouted  out  lustily  when  she 
had  arrived  abreast  of  me.  No  answer 
came ;  on  she  kept  her  way.  leaving  me 
drifting  down  the  dark  tides  of  the  furi- 
ous river.  As  I  sat  listening  to  the  re- 
verberation of  her  escaping  steam,  as  it 
echoed  through  the  everlasting  cotton- 
wood  forests  on  either  side,  I  heard  the 
engines  again  cease  their  motion.  Had 
the  crew  heard  me?  I  shouted  again. 
No.  She  merely  stnick  another  floating 
log,  and  on  she  kept  her  steaming  way, 
and  "  left  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me."  Presently  her  swells  came  grin<l- 
ing  the  floating  drift,  and  splashing  over 
my  log,  ricUng  me  up  and  down,  i)ut  I 
did  not  find  any  poetry  in  the  motion, 


and  did  not  feel  much  like  singing,  **! 
can  ride  and  sleep." 

I  now  saw  the  light  of  a  wood-3rard 
far  down  the  river,  and  watched  it  with 
some  anxiety,  for  I  certainly  expected  to 
be  extricated  from  my  unenviable  predic- 
ament, if  I  could  only  make  the  people  on 
the  shore  there  hear  me,  for  the  woodmen 
usually  keep  a  skiff',  or  a  ^'  dugout "  at 
their  landings.  While  watching  the  flick- 
ering light,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
on  shore,  in  the  right  hand  bend.  I 
hailed,  "  Holloa,  ai^hore  there ! "  "  Holloa 
yourself,  dare,"  responded  the  voice  of  a 
negro.  I  told  the  negro  the  fix  I  was  in, 
and  asked  him  to  go  and  tell  his  over- 
seer, or  master,  to  send  a  skiff  out  and 
take  me  olf  the  log.  "  No  skiff,  no  nof- 
fing  on  dis  plantation ;  too  fraid  de  niggers 
will  run  off  wid  dem."  I  inquired  where 
the  next  house  was  below.  "  Down  on 
de  pint,  but  dey  got  no  skift*  dare  neider." 
This  was  too  bad.  I  heard  two  voices 
then  disputing  about  a  Mr.  Martin  having 
a  skiff;  one  said  he  had,  the  other  said 
he  hadn't  I  then  shouted  out,  "  Has  not 
Mr.  Martin  there  got  a  skiff*?"  "No," 
"  Yes,"  came  at  the  same  time. '  "  Where  is 
Mr.  Martin's  ?  "  '*  Do>^-n  in  de  bend,  cross 
de  rihlKjr,  where  you  see  de  lije-light" 

My  hojx^s  now  centered  on  the  light  in 
the  bend,  "cross  de  ribber,"  and  I  was 
gratified  by  seeing  it  burn  brighter  and 
brighter ;  the  cause  of  this  was  soon  ex- 
plaine<l  by  the  approach  of  another  steam- 
er, as  they  were  kindling  it  up  as  a  signal 
of  wood  for  sale.  As  the  steamer  came 
up  she  commenctnl  ringing  her  bell,  noti- 
fying the  people  at  tlie  woo<l-yard  that 
she  wanted  wo<h1.  and  when  I  was  about 
a  mile  above  I  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  her  land  to  take  im  wood,  while 
the  current  was  setting  me  over  on  that 
side  of  the  river  towards  her. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufliciently  near  I 
hailed,  but  had  to  call  several  times,  as 
the  noise  of  throwing  the  wood  on  board 
prevented  the  crew  from  hearing  me.  At 
last  my  hail  was  retnrne<l.  as  I  floated 
Mnthin  two  hinidred  yards  of  the  boat 
1  descrilx'd  the  fix  I  was  in.  when  the 
captain  sont  his  yawl  and  took  me  on 
boanl.  It  proved  to  be  the  steamer 
Kentuckian.  bound  for  Louisville.  1  had 
drifted  near  eighteen  miles  from  the  point 
whence  I  started,  and  was  imprisoned 
on  the  drifting  log  alK)ut  five  hours. 

Afti»r  having  taken  on  her  supply  of 
wood,  the  steamer  contiimed  her  voyage 
up  the  river,  and  I  was  safely  landed  at 
my  craft  about  H  o'clock,  a.  m.,  which  I 
found  moored  in  the  etldy  where  I  left  it. 

Of  all  the  voyages  I  have  made  in  my 
lifetime,  I  shall  never  forget  that  on  the 
drift-log  down  the  Missi.^ippi. 
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IF  that  copy  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
which  was  once  owned  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  and  the  margin  of  which  was  adorned 
with  sketches  illustrative  of  the  text, 
were  now  in  existence,  reprints  of  it 
would  make  the  fortune  of  some  publish- 
er, and  might  afford  material  aid  to  the 
author  of  the  present  essay.  But  the 
book  with  all  its  pictorial  treasures  has 
been  lost. — sunk  forever  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  We  must  get  along  as 
well  as  we  can  without  it, — let  us  try. 

Ib  the  dark,  or  as  we  sometimes  call 
them,  the  middle  ages,  when  Architcc- 
tnre,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Poetry  were 
awakening  from  their  long  slumber,  they 
all  bore  a  strong  family  likeness,  and 
were  animated  by  the  same  peculiar  spirit 
"Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
stand  before  some  old  Gothic  Cathedral, 
say  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  has  pondered 
over  the  grotesque  sculpture  in  stone 
with  which  the  faqade  is  so  widely  cov- 
ered, may  have  fancied  himself  gazing 
upon  some  of  Dante's  wildest  conceptions 
petrified.  lie  has  seen  demons  of  every 
possible  shape,  and  in  every  conceivable 
attitude,  grinning,  writhing,  wrestling ; 
some  bearded,  some  clawed,  some  with 
satyr-hoofs  and  coiling  tails, — goblins 
many-legged,  amorphous,  unimaginable, 
sometimes  tugging  at  each  other  in  dead- 
ly conflict,  sometimes  trodden  under  foot 
by  mitred  bishops  and  mantled  cardinals, 
sometimes  crushed  beneath  monstrous 
weights,  until  their  eyeballs  seem  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  and  every  feature 
is  \*Tenched  into  distortion. 

Entering  the  edifice,  he  beholds  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  fantastic  imagery. 
A  boat-load  of  the  same  kind  of  figures 
— even  wilder  than  those  without — frog- 
headed,  owl-faced,  vulture-clawed,  are 
represented  as  pulling  and  tearing  at 
Dagol)ert  I.,  on  his  passage  through  pur- 
gatory. The  relief  consists  of  three  parts : 
In  the  first,  the  king  is  portrayed  as  we 
have  just  described.  In  the  second,  St. 
Denis  advances  to  the  rescue:  the  oars 
drop  from  the  hands  of  the  devils  splash- 
ing into  the  water,  some  of  the  demons 
leap  overboard,  some  howl  and  writhe 
under  the  blows  of  the  saintly  champion, 
and  the  whole  group  is  utterly  panic- 
struck.  In  the  third  and  last  scene,  the 
liberated  monarch  is  borne  to  heaven  by 
angels — in  a  sheet. 

Is  not  this  a  better  commentary  upon 
the  spirit  of  that  curious  age,  than  could 
be  furnished  by  a  hundred  volumes  ? 

Our  first  example  has  been  taken  from 
Sculpture.      It  has  presented    us  with 


nothing  but  grotesque  and  fantastic 
variety.  Our  next  we  take  from  Archi- 
tecture, to  which  Sculpture  was  then  only 
an  adjunct  or  auxiliary.  Here  we  are 
struck  with  a  wonderful  symmetry  and 
profound  mathematical  exactness.  How 
did  the  same  age  combine  in  itself  charac- 
teristics so  strongly  contrasted  ?  Let  us 
look  into  this  matter  a  little  deeper :  it  is 
worthy  of  some  study. 

And  here  I  must  request  the  reader  to 
examine  any  good  print  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg.  Build  in  imagination  the 
wanting  spire — (for  like  many  other  great 
churches,  this  one  has  grown  old  before  it 
was  finished) — gaze  upon  it  as  a  whole, 
imtil  your  eye  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  faultless  proportions. — endeavor  to 
realize  what  study,  what  calculation  it 
must  have  required  to  produce  a  combina- 
tion of  so  much  airiness  with  so  much 
stability  ; — examine  well  the  three  stories 
of  the  facjade,  and  the  three  horizontal 
divisions  of  each  story  :  the  main  enti*ance 
leading  the  eye  inwards  by  its  perspective 
of  clustered  columns  and  groined  arches : 
the  two  side  entrances  after  the  same  style: 
the  gorgeous  rose-window  emblazoned 
like  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing,  and 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  flowered  stone  so 
light  and  graceful  that  it  looks  like  a  thin 
circumference  of  cloud  around  the  orb  of 
the  rising  sun  ; — mark  carefully  the  slen- 
der mullions,  the  floriated  window-shafts 
on  each  side  of  this  ;  then  the  airy  pierc- 
ings in  the  division  above  ;  then  the  tower 
with  its  four  spiral  stairca.ses  at  the  four 
corners,  which  look  as  though  they  were 
winding  up  into  heaven  ; — and  lastly,  run 
your  eye  up  the  diminishing  line  of  the 
spire  until  it  rests  exactly  at  that  point 
of  ascending  space  in  which  you  wish  to 
.see  the  .sacred  symlx)l  of  our  lloly  Faith ; 
do  this  in  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative 
spirit,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
genius  which  conceived,  and  feel  grateful 
for  the  hands  which  executed  such  a 
tran.sccndent  master-piece  of  art.  Ob- 
.serve,  too,  the  dillerence  between  this  and 
the  horizontal  symmetry  of  the  Grecian 
order.s. — they,  leading  the  Qyoforwards  in 
the  space ;  this,  lifting  the  eye  and  the  spirit 
xipirards  :  the  one  standing  firm,  but  low 
ui)on  the  earth,  at  times  almost  crouching, 
as  if  afraid  to  rise  too  high :  the  other, 
with  its  aerial  pinnacles  and  flying  but- 
tresses, and  cobweb  tracery,  mounting  as 
if  self-i)oiscd  and  buoyant,  with  a  spirit 
of  irrepres.sible  saliency. 

And  yet  examine  all  this  closely  and 
in  all  its  minute  details  outside  and  in, 
and  you  are  confounded  by  its  startling 
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grotesqueness.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  or 
by  moonlight,  you  are  fascinated  by  its 
symmetry,  its  grace:  no  treatise  on 
geometry  ever  presented  the  eye  or  the 
understanding  with  a  greater  number  of 
regular  figures,  squares,  triangles  and  in- 
tersecting curves.  Stand  }>efore  it  by 
daylight  or  enter  and  muse  upon  the 
mystic  figures  portrayed  u|)on  its  painted 
windows,  view  with  attention  its  statues, 
its  relievos,  its  gargoyles,  and  the  hell  and 
heaven  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  do  not 
swarm  with  more  monstrous  or  fantastic 
forms. 

The  very  clock  inside — we  are  still 
speaking  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral — 
combined  in  its  workmanship  the  same 
apparently  antagonistic  principles,  and 
was  animated  by  the  same  wonder-work- 
ing spirit.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  we 
are  told  (for  though  the  old  horologue  is 
still  there,  it  is  now  dead  and  speechless), 
a  cock  advanced,  flapped  his  wings  and 
crowed  twice ;  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
an  image  of  our  Saviour  came  forwards 
and  drove  back  the  devil ;  an  automa- 
ton boy  struck  the  hour,  and  every 
twenty-four  hours  a  symbolical  figure, 
representing  the  day  of  the  week,  drove 
round  his  chariot.  As  illustrative  of  the 
same  quaint  spirit,  I  will  mention  that  I 
have  seen  an  old  to\\Ti-clock  in  the  public 
square  of  the  city  of  Ileilbronn,  before 
which  two  brazen  rams  stood  confronting 
each  other,  and  clashed  the  hours  with 
their  wreathed  horns.  In  all  this,  what 
a  union  of  frolic,  fancy  and  accurate  cal- 
culation ! 

But  to  return  to  these  old  cathedrals. 
What  a  subtle  and  mysterious  symbolism 
pervades  them !  This  seems  to  have  chis- 
elled every  stone  and  to  have  fashioned 
every  figure.  The  Cross  formed  the  model 
for  the  ground  plan.  The  idea  of  the 
Atonement  was  the  animating  heart  of 
the  whole  structure.  This  mouMcd  and 
spiritualized  the  whole ;  for  necessarily 
dependent  upon  this  is  the  other  idea  of 
the  Trinity,  which,  with  vitally  organic 
power,  concurred  in  shaping  and  vivifying 
the  stony  mass.  Hence  in  so  many  of 
these  old  minsteis,  a  nave  and  two  side- 
aisles  :  hence  the  body  of  the  church  and 
the  transept:  hence  the  triple  windows 
in  the  east,  each  one  containing  a  triple 
division:  hence  the  three  stops  to  the 
altar:  hence  the  threefold  division,  hori- 
asontally  and  vertically,  of  the  faqade. 
Every  thing  was  signilicative  and  sym- 
bolical, from  the  octagonal  font  of  bap- 
tism near  the  entrance  to  the  distorted 
figures  sculptured  upon  the  eaves  and 
water-spouts.  Of  such  buildings  may  we 
not  say  that  the  idea  of  Unity  compacted 
the  mass ;  that  the  idea  of  Trinity  fash- 


ioned it  in  length,  breadth,  and  height ; 
and  that  all  the  other  mystic  numbers 
which  belong  to  the  Christian  system 
found  therein  each  its  representative  and 
embodiment. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glimpse  at  the  art 
of  Painting,  at  that  time,  like  Sculpture, 
subsidiary  to  the  master  science.  Here 
we  find  the  same  intimate  interfusion  of 
the  two  antagonist  principles  spoken  of. 
And  here,  too,  a  third  principle  comes  in, 
and,  like  the  vital  principle  in  an  organic 
body,  hannonizes  the  action  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles. 

To  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  will  select  a  well-known  picture  by 
Van  Eyk,  the  inventor  of  painting  in  oil, 
and  the  first  artist  who  boldly  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  the  old  Byzantine  school, 
with  its  gold  ground  and  traditionary 
stereotyped  forms.  This  picture  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon, 
in  Ghent,  and  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  master-piece.  It  represents 
the  Pascal  Lamb.  The  typical  animal  is 
repi-esented  as  standing  on  an  altar,  with  a 
stream  of  blood  gushing  from  a  wound 
in  his  breast  and  curving  down  into  a 
vessel  on  the  pavement  below.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  radiating  from  her  out- 
spread wings,  streams  of  eSulgence  which 
dart  in  all  directions,  and  which  particu- 
larly illuminate  withi  an  encircling  halo, 
the  head  of  the  dying  Lamb.  Groups  of 
worshipping  spectators  stand  around, 
each  group  having  some  allegorical  signi- 
fication. On  one  side  the  priests  of  the 
old  dispensation,  on  the  other  those  of  the 
new,  swing  their  censers  and  offer  incense 
to  the  bleeding  victim,  whilst  angels  with 
many-colored  pinions  gleaming  far  back 
in  the  holy  illumination,  lead  the  eye  up- 
wards and  inwards,  and  add  to  the  general 
adoration. 

And  3'et  there  is  something  about  this 
picture  so  naive  and  quaint,  tliat,  in  spite 
of  its  extreme  innocence  and  beauty,  the 
spectator  can  scarce  suppress  a  smile.  A 
man  unacquainted  with  the  tyjxjs  and 
symbols  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  their  ful- 
filment in  the  New  Testament,  would,  we 
are  rather  afraid,  feel  disposed  to  laugh. 
But  to  us,  the  'sacred  ideas  and  associa- 
tions which  cluster  around  it,  must  ever 
preserve  it  from  ridicule,  and  sanctify  its 
outward  absurdities.  One  gazes  with  a 
gentle,  half  smile  at  the  long  jet  of  blood 
bending  in  parabolic  curve,  and  falling, 
with  the  accuracv  of  a  well-aimed  bomb- 
shell,  into  the  vessel  below,  and  as  he 
gazes,  he  blesses  the  simple-hearted  and 
childlike  artist  of  other  days,  who,  having 
no  irreverent  mirth  in  his  own  bosom, 
suspected    none  in    others.     The    lamb 
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himself  standing,  in  spite  of  his  profuse 
bleeding,  firm  on  his  legs,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  slaughter,  is  a  sweet 
innocent  lamb,  and  the  sight  of  him  pro- 
duces the  same  impression  on  the  mind 
as  do  those  simple  \\'or<ls  which  Shaks- 
peare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Clotem.  "  and 
every  thing  that  pretty  ^in,"  and,  which, 
though  they  offend  the  rules  of  grammar, 
go  straight  to  the  heart  by  their  artlcss- 
ncss. 

Van  Eyk  in  many  of  his  works  has  a 
middle  and  two  side  pictures,  thus  repre- 
senting the  same  object  at  three  different 
epochs  in  titrie,  and  by  three  different 
manifestations  in  spacc^  and  yet  all  tliree 
forming  but  one  whole, — mechanically,  by 
being  included  in  the  same  framing ;  spi- 
ritually, by  being  banded  together  by 
unity  of  subject.  A  fine  example  of  this 
pictorial  trilogy  is  to  be  found  in  his  tri- 
une picture  of  the  Virgin.  And  thus,  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  stiff,  hereditary 
symbolism  of  his  predecessors,  did  this 
old  artist  adopt  a  symbolism  of  his  own 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
appealed  to  the  understanding,  left  fuller 
scope  to  the  powers  of  original  invention. 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  Flemish 
school.  Micheal  Angclo,  both  with  jwncil 
and  chisel,  w^orked  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
gave  embodiment  to  the  same  bi-form 
conceptions.  Keason.  the  demigod,  em- 
braces Phantasy,  the  Cloud,  and  the  off- 
spring is  a  combination  of  two  opposite 
natures.  Hence  his  statue  of  Moses  dis- 
figured by  a  pair  of  horns.  ITence,  in  his 
last  Judgment  in  the  Cistine  chapel,  the 
grim  ferryman  with  his  u])lifted  oar,  the 
thwart,  distorted  attitude,  the  dismal  vam- 
pyro  wings,  the  giddy,  headlong  fall ;  and 
even  the  ascending  figures,  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  are  seen  bearing  aloft  the  instru- 
ments of  death  and  torture,  as  if  even 
heaven  itself  must  be  filled  with  the  sym- 
bols and  remembrancers  of  earthly  agony. 
The  whole,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, is  Dantesque  in  the  extreme. 

But  before  coming  to  Dante  himself, 
let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  curious 
carvings  in  wood  which  were  produced 
about  the  same  period,  and  were  another 
outgrowth  of  the  same  wonder-working 
era.  We  have  seen  in  an  old  church  in 
Belgium  the  pulpit  upheld  by  four  figures 
carved  out  of  oak, — the  ox,  the  lion,  the 
eagle,  and  the  man, — the  well-known 
symbolical  representations  of  the  four 
evangelists.  In  another,  the  preacher's 
desk  was  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  the  branches  extending  upward, 
arched  over  in  the  form  of  a  leafy  canopy, 
the  tree  surrounded  by  a  vine,  and  both 
filled  with  bird  and  beast  and  climbing 


animals, — the  whole,  doubtless,  profoundly 
emblematical. 

And  now  that  we  have  passed  through 
the  lower  fonns  in  which  this  strange, 
media3val  spirit  showed  itself,  we  are 
better  qualified  to  appreciate  it,s  perfect 
and  enduring  manifestation.  If  we  have 
beheld  with  wonder  the  same  tri-fold 
character  impressed  on  the  most  intrac- 
table materials,  can  we  look  for  any  thing 
else  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  tliat  mas- 
ter artist,  who,  ere  the  dawn  of  ai't  had 
yet  brightened  into  day,  and  whilst  all 
things  looked  strange  in  the  twilight  of 
morning,  wrought  out  his  immortal  con- 
ceptions, not  upon  stone,  or  wood,  or  can- 
vas, or  painted  glass,  but  who  built,  and 
painted,  and  carved,  with  written  words, 
and  words  alone.  The  magic  of  language 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  master  defies  the 
powers  of  calculation.  0\ye\\  the  book. 
Here  you  find  the  same  wonderftd  wed- 
lock before  alluded  to.  Open  the  book 
and  examine  for  yourself.  But  before 
reading  a  line,  take  another  long  look  at 
the  author's  likeness.  That  expanded 
and  capacious  forehead ;  those  high  cheek- 
bones, sad  and  angular  in  their  meagre- 
ness  ;  that  keen  aquiline  nose  ;  that  pro- 
tuberant under-lip,  pouting  with  habitual 
but  not  malevolent  discontent ;  that 
sharply  outlined  chin ;  but  most  of  all, 
those  deep-sunk,  wonderful  eyes,  beauti- 
ful for  their  very  woefulness,  gazing  for- 
ward into  the  empty  void  as  if  half  in  be- 
wilderment at  some  strange  vision  just 
evohnng  from  the  innermost  depths  of  his 
stormy-tender  spirit, — doesn't  he  look 
hke  the  builder  of  the  Divine  Comedy  ? 
"  Col  viw,  cho  taccndo,  dlcca  *  taci.'  " 

Let  us  now  examine  the  grand  old 
poem  itself  with  a  quick  but  scrutinizing 
glance  ;  let  us  look  at  it  outside,  and  in- 
side, and  all  over,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  should  study  some  magnificent 
Gothic  minster.  As  a  whole,  what  fault- 
less symmetry !  in  detail,  what  thought- 
bewildering  irregiilarity  !  In  its  outlines, 
mathematical  to  a  fraction  ;  in  its  imagery, 
fantastic  to  extmvagance ; — one.  and  yet 
composed  of  three  equal  parts.  Why,  th« 
very  structure  of  the  verse  (terza  rima)  is 
a  succession  of  triplicate  evolutions, — a 
perpetual  twisting  of  the  same  three- 
stranded  cord, — a  triple  m\jcTtwining  of 
an  embroidered  network  which  extends 
from  heaven  to  hell,  reminding  us  of  what 
Spenser  quaintly  calls  "  the  trinal  tnpli- 
cies."  Have  we  not  here  the  cruciform 
Gothic  ciithe<lral,  the  three  aisles  of  the 
iStrasburg  minster,  the  three  portals,  the 
trefoil  windows,  the  three-fold  division  of 
the  facade?  And,  yet,  what  poem  or 
what  church  ever  possessed  more  perfect 
and  complete  oneness  ? 
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Viewed  in  this  connection,  we  find  that 
a  trifling  inequality  of  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  is  perpetrated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  attaining  a  higher  equality,  a 
more  transccndant  evenness.  I  allude  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  divisions 
into  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  contains 
thirty-four  cantos,  whilst  each  of  the 
others  has  only  thirty-three,  thus  making 
up  the  round  and  even  number  one  hun- 
dred, a  multiple  of  the  sacred  number 
ten. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  though  built  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  is  a  structure 
of  the  same  general  character ;  for  Spen- 
ser assumed  a  style  and  language  much 
more  antique  than  that  which  belonged 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Here  we 
have  (viewing  it  according  to  the  origi- 
nal ground-plan  of  the  poet,  which  he 
lays  down  so  quaintly,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  defmitely,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Knt.,  but  which  he  never 
live<l  to  complete,)  here  we  have  for  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  stanza  3  X  3=9 ;  for 
the  number  of  books  XIL,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  the  number 
of  cantos  in  each  book  also  XII. 

But  this  contains  only  half  of  the  mag- 
nificent design.  "  For."  says  the  allegori- 
cal bard,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  "  I  labour 
to  portraict  in  Arthure,  before  he  was 
king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight,  per- 
fected in  the  twelve  private  morall  vertues, 
as  Aristotle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is 
the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes  ; 
which  if  I  find  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may 
be  perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the  other 
part  of  politicke  vertues  in  his  person, 
after  that  hee  came  to  be  king."  Of  this 
grand  conception  little  more  than  one 
fourth,  if  ever  executed,  has  come  down 
to  us.  Six  books  we  have  entire.  One 
small  but  exquisite  fragment,  which  was 
intended  to  belong  to  sonie  part  of  the 
unfinished  structure,  but  what  i)art  is 
now  uncertain,  still  hangs  v^-ithout  foun- 
dation or  support,  self-poised  and  buoy- 
ant by  its  own  intrinsic  and  aerial  loveli- 
ness. And,  yet,  within  this  mathemati- 
cal, regular  plan,  marked  out  by  line  and 
compass,  what  involution  of  plot,  what 
fantastic  and  unbounded  variety  of  detail, 
almost  rivalling  in  this  respect  the  magic 
creation  of  the  great  Florentine  ! 

To  return  for  a  moment  longer  to  Dante, 
I  shall  only  adduce  a  few  examples  to 
sliow  the  striking  analogy  between  the 


imagery  of  the  poet  and  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering. 

In  canto  VII  of  the  Inferno  we  read  of 
one  of  the  evil  spirits  who 

'^Storse  la  bocca,  e  di  fUor  tiasse 
La  lingua,  come  bao  chc^l  nan  leccbo ;  ^ 

thus  grotesquely  comparing  him  to  an  ox 
who  puts  out  his  tongue  to  hck  his  nose ; 
an  action  which  yro  have  all  of  us  wit- 
nessed, but  which  none  but  a  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  would  have  introduced  into  a 
Divine  Comedy.  And  that  other  quaint 
passage  where,  in  describing  the  Lake  of 
Pitch,  he  brings  before  the  reader's  eye 
a  cluster  of  sinners  croaking  upon  its 
borders,  with  only  the  nasal  orgim  ex- 
posed above  the  fluid,  like  a  parcel  of 
frogs  with  only  the  nose  above  the  stag- 
nant water. 

But  enough.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
only  observe  that  the  same  thing  may  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  singu- 
lar with  what  numerical  regularity,  in 
the  midst  of  boundless  variety,  she  has 
measured  most  of  her  productions.  The 
motion  of  the  spheres  as  well  as  of  Dante's 
poem  is  graduated  by  the  most  unvarying 
exactitude.  There  are  as  many  forms  of 
inflorescence  as  there  are  of  versification ; 
the  octave  stanza  corresponds  to  the 
octandria  of  botany.  The  same  thing  is 
observable  in  the  motions  of  the  animal 
creation.  Bees  and  pheasants  fly  in  lines 
perfectly  straight ;  cows  return  in  single 
file  from  pasture ;  wild-fowl  fly  over  our 
heads  every  spring  and  autumn  in  the 
form  of  a  wetlge  or  open  triangle ;  par- 
tridges sleep  at  night  in  little  circles  with 
their  heads  outwards.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  structiu'es  of  the  beaver? 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  wonderful 
mathematical  problem  involved  in  the 
cells  of  the  bee-hive  ?  And,  to  go  down 
still  lower  in  the  scale,  who  that  has  ever 
witnessed  the  magic  of  crystallization, 
as  exhibited  imder  the  solar  microscope, 
has  failed  to  trace  the  same  wonder- 
working law  pervading  even  inanimate 
and  inorganic  nature — the  same — but  I 
desist — the  subject  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
hausted as  mav  be  the  reader's  interest 
in  it,  and  I  shall  here  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  close,  hoping  that  in  the  world  to 
come  we  may  all  witness  higher  and 
more  ravishing  manifestations  of  wonders, 
of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  caught  but  fugi- 
tive and  imperfect  glimpses. 
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THE  PIUB9EXT  BACK  OF  VIBOINIAh'B  AND  TUKIB  ANCE8- 

TOBft. 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  fully  at 
this  day  the  dillerence  between  the 
present  race  of  Virginians  and  their  ances- 
tors. There  is  no  more  similarity  be- 
tween the  people  of  Virginia  in  past  times, 
and  in  our  own,  than  there  is  between  the 
old  colony,  hugging  with  fond  jealousy  her 
isolated  country  life,  and  the  new  land 
we  live  in,  with  its  railroads,  canals,  cities, 
and  watering-places — all  so  undreamed  of 
a  century  ago ! 

Now  the  traveller  is  whirled  along  on 
his  way,  by  a  power  which  has  revolu- 
tionized that  Old  World :  a  ix)wer  which 
asks  you  but  to  tax  for  it  the  stream,  the 
forest,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
simply  hew  down  the  hills,  bridge  the 
rivers,  and  timnel  the  mountains,  and  in 
turn,  like  the  Arabian  carpet,  it  will  an- 
nihilate for  you  si)ace  and  time.  In  a 
few  hours  the  man  of  our  day  is  borne 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  State,  and  at  New- York  a 
steamer  awaits  him,  which  in  ten  days 
will  land  him  in  the  Old  World.  He  may 
go  and  remain  a  week  at  the  Trans-Alle- 
gfaany  watering-places,  and  return  to  his 
home  on  tide-water,  before  his  absence 
has  been  remarked.  Unceasingly  the 
steamboat  and  the  railway  pour  into  his 
lap^  at  prices  almost  nominal,  the  newest 
and  most  striking  productions  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  literature :  newspapers 
fireighted  with  intelligence  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  daily  to  his  doors ;  and 
should  Now  Orleans  to-morrow  be  swept 
away,  the  telegraphic  wires  would  bear 
him  the  intelligence  Ixiforc  the  fleetest  wind 
oould  waft  to  him  the  wailing  of  the  South. 

Every  hour  the  never-tiring  current 
oommtmicates  some  now  matter  for  won- 
der, every  day  the  papers  spread  for  his 
delectation  a  feast  of  marvels,  whether 
from  the  feverish  South,  or  the  many-sided 
North  :  at  stated  periods  Europe  and 
California  tell  him  of  their  doings,  and  for 
the  mind  which  revolves  and  ponders  the 
progress  of  humanity,  food  in  lavish  abun- 
dance is  never  wanting. 

To  realize  the  Virginian's  life  in  the 
past,  all  these  things  must  Ikj  forgotten. 
for  the  shadow  of  such  marvels  even  had 
not  fallen  on  his  mind.  lie  could  not 
travel  as  men  now  travel,  for  no  cars  or 
steamships  were  in  existence;  and  had 
the  trackless  forests  of  the  colony  been 
ineroed  by  his  lumbering  carriage,  no  gay 
springs  such  as  now  glitter  past  the  rug- 
^d  Allcghanies    would  have    welcomed 


him — for  the  Indian  roamed  there  still. 
Newspapers  and  liteiature  at  large  were 
a  proscribed  commoditv,  thanks  to  Sir 
William  Berkeley  and  his  successors :  he 
knew  not  what  was  going  on  in  the  next 
county,  and  the  man  who  had  made  a 
journey  to  the  little  metropolis — of  Mid- 
dle Plantation,  or  Williamsburg — was 
listened  to  by  his  neighbors  as  to  a  minia- 
ture Herodotus.  At  intervals  might  have 
come  wandering  rumors  from  the  nor- 
thern cities,  telling  of  government  oppres- 
sion and  colonial  mummrings ;  or  vague 
reports  of  Indian  campaigns,  and  whole- 
sale frontier  massacres,  far  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  Winchester,  that  sentinel 
of  a  forlorn  hope  which  had  dared  to  cross 
the  mountains,  and  penetrate  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  woods.  At  intervals  a  vessel 
arriveil  from  London  or  the  West  Indies, 
which  brought  with  a  new  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, or  a  fresh  instalment  of  negroes,  some 
confused  items  of  foreign  news ;  or,  per- 
haps, some  young  Virginian,  fi-esh  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  astonished  the 
country  gentlemen  of  his  native  county, 
with  the  last  intelligence  from  the  mother 
coimtry — the  newest  Parisian  mode — or 
better  still,  brought  in  his  travelling  trunk 
the  best  productions  of  English  or  Euro- 
pean writers,  or  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  or  a  file  of 
London  papers  which  would  afford  plea- 
sant reading  for  the  next  month,  to  the 
neighbors,  for  miles  around.  In  later 
times,  of  course,  this  changed  in  a  sensible 
degree,  and  the  journals  slowly  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  Virginia  country  gentleman's 
library  consisted  of  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
some  works  on  Tilling  and  Farriery,  a 
Turf  Register,  recounting  the  exploits  of 
favorite  horses,  and  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
old-fashioned  novels:  a  ucwspajxir  was 
seldom  seen  among  them. 

There  were  no  cities  in  Virginia,  even 
no  towns,  at  the  tiuie  of  which  we  speak. 
The  country  gentleman  had  a  peculiar 
and  most  genuine  dislike  for  centralization 
in  every  form.  He  had  an  aversion  to 
too  much  government,  and  gladly  encoun- 
tered the  alternative  of  too  little,  if  he  was 
but  loft  to  lord  it  in  peace  and  quiet  over 
his  large  and  well-conditioned  household. 
Here  he  was  supreme  lord — a  sj)ecies  of 
feudal  baron,  living  in  a  sort  of  noble  pro- 
fusion and  ease,  which  gave  room  for  all 
his  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  to 
spread  themselves  at  will,  and  gratified  at 
once  his  hobby  of  {mramount  rule  and 
his  virtue  of  liberal  and  indiscriminate 
hospitality.     In  vain  did  the  government, 
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whether  in  London  or  Williamsburg:,  ful- 
minate act  after  act  at  this  instinct ;  de- 
ci-ceing  even  that  tobacco,  the  staple  of 
Virginia,  should  not  be  shipped  except  at 
certain  spots  upon  the  rivers;  in  vain 
were  towns  laid  out  and  incorporated. 
The  cities  did  not  appear,  the  towns  were 
not  built  up;  and  those  localities  remain  to 
this  day  with  their  dilapidated  wharves, 
and  old  crumbled  warehouses,  an  eloquent 
memento  of  the  vain  attempt  to  force  this 
stubborn  race  to  abandon  what  they  clung 
to  with  the  pertinacity  of  martyrs — their 
isolated  country  life. 

But  this  life  was  not  in  another  sense 
isolated.  At  every  court-day  the  county 
was  brought  together.  Visits  were  cour- 
teously exchanged  between  neighbors, 
and  the  owner  was  proud  of  his  fine- 
blooded  horse,  his  trotting  mares,  or  the 
six  well-conditioned  grays  which  thun- 
dered along  with  the  old  family  chariot. 
This  vehicle,  which  had  come  all  the  way 
from  London,  was,  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony,  of  indispensable  importance,  and 
in  journeys  of  any  length  it  ever  came 
prominently  into  play.  That  was  no  trifle, 
to  travel  in  state  the  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a-day  which  it  accomplished.  The 
coachman  must  time  his  posts  by  the 
road-side  tjivems  or  private  residences, 
competent  to  recruit  the  energies  of  him- 
self, his  animals,  and  the  half-dozen  per- 
sons who,  temporarily,  existed  in  this  mov- 
ing mansion.  The  appearance  of  the 
coach  was  every  where  greeted  by  the 
artisan  or  humble  farmer  with  great  re- 
spect, but  ill-concealed  distaste.  The 
pedestrian  was  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
dust  as  it  rolled  grandly  onward,  and  the 
bumble  carter  must  carefully  keep  from 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  otherwise  a  splin- 
tered wheel  and  a  roll  in  the  dirt  would 
warn  him  to  make  way,  next  time,  for 
the  "  gentry." 

And  here  we  come  to  trace  the  repulsive 
side  of  this  old  generation : — as  we  have 
spoken  of  their  other  deficiencies,  very 
briefly.  Honorable,  hospitable,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  kind  and  chari- 
table, they  yet  nursed  a  high  and  over- 
weening sense  of  their  own  imjwrtance 
and  dignity.  Long  supi-emacy  among 
their  negroes  and  indented  servants  had 
taught  them  to  expect  implicit  obedience 
from  all  inferiors ;  and.  if  any  one  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  belong  to  the  commons  and 
thus  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  blood,  re- 
finement, sind  possessions,  did  not  yield  to 
their  arrogance,  every  means  was  put  in 
requisition  to  reduce  him  to  his  proper 
level.  Such  a  man  was  at  all  times  wel- 
come to  the  best  the  ''  gentleman  Proprie- 


tor's" table  afforded;  he  was  treated 
kindly;  assisted,  if  need  be;  but  with 
the  profuse  hospitality  lavished  on  hins, 
all  connection  between  them  ended.  To 
do  more  would  have  been  to  forget  what 
in  the  nature  of  things  he  could  never 
lose  sight  of — the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  gentry — his  guest  a  commoner. 


Such,  in  brief  outline,  with  a  thousand 
salient  points  hurried  over  or  omitted,  was 
the  Virginian  of  the  tide-water  region. 
He  remained  such  until  the  Revolution ; 
by  which  time  Western  Virginia — settled 
for  the  first  time  in  1732 — was  drawing 
the  poorer  class,  many  of  the  rich  too,  to 
its  thriving  borders. 


II. 

TQK  MOUNTAIN   REGIONS  AND  ITS  INITABITANTk, 

Th»:sk  "  endless  mountains,"  as  the  In- 
dians called  them,  grand  and  beautifal, 
with  their  winding  rivers,  and  valleys, 
and  old  forests,  nourished,  and  still  nourish 
a  race  of  men  rugged  as  their  granite, 
untrammelled  as  their  torrents.  Here, 
where  pine  rises  above  pine,  peak  above 
peak,  until  their  azure  melts  into  the 
deeper  azure  of  the  sky,  nature  would 
seem  to  have  fixed  the  peculiar  dwelling- 
place  of  those  who  have  inhabited  the 
region.  It  is  the  land  of  hunter  John 
Myers,  and  numberless  Leatherstock- 
ings ; — of  Indian  wars,  and  vast  skeleton- 
filled  mounds,  of  which  the  tall  hunter  in 
that  little  lodge  on  the  brow  of  the  rough 
gap  yonder  can  tell  you  much.  He  has 
good  reason  to  recollect  those  times ;  for 
the  frontier  "  settlement"  of  his  boyhood 
was  one  night  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze, 
and  his  father's  gray  hairs  were  dabbled 
in  his  life-blood,  and  the  old  man  now 
narrating  to  you  these  far  away  tilings 
was  carried  away  into  the  wilderness  by 
his  Indian  captors,  who  met  their  fate  at 
his  childish  hands.*  A  thousand  such 
incidents  dwell  still  on  the  memories  of 
old  hunters ;  and  these  men  are  now 
what  they  were  then  called,  ''kings" — 
kings  of  a  vast  range  of  mountain  and 
valley,  where  they  have  for  subjects,  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants,  the  deer,  the 
otter,  the  bear,  and  every  beast  of  the 
forest — their  regjilia  a  hunting-shirt,  fur 
cap  and  a  rifle. 

lie  is  unchanged  from  what  he  was  in 
the  past  time  he  tells  of — though  now  the 
whole  race  is  dying  away  before  the  inex- 
orable immigration  of  the  poor  European, 
and  the  rich  speculator.  But  while  he 
lives  his  glance  will  wander  to  that  dim 
past,  and  he  will  again  live  in  its  scenes 


•  8<>e  Kercheval'8  "  History  of  Uie  Valley  of  Virginia.'' 
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of  honor  and  delight ; — in  its  triumphant 
hunting  campaigns,  of  which  the  opima 
gpoliaj  more  precious  than  gold  and  fine 
linen,  were  the  meat  and  fur  of  the  game ; 
— in  its  strange,  wild,  uproarious  jubilees, 
when  the  younjr  men  of  the  border  "  ran 
for  the  bottle,"  and  courteously  offered 
broad  knees  to  their  fair  partners,  when 
the  dance  was  kept  up  from  early  torch- 
light until  da\Tn. 

These  men  are  distinctively  of  the  Vir- 
ginian  type — the  unmixed  blood  of  Eng- 
land— such  men  as  came  hither  with 
Captain  Smith.  Watch  the  hunter  when 
he  comes  in  his  mountain  wagon  to  the 
Berkeley  or  Sulphur  Springs  to  sell  the 
buck,  the  result  of  his  early  tramp  in  the 
forest.  In  the  clear,  well-cut  profile  there 
is  neither  German,  Irish,  nor  French  cha- 
racter ;  the  bold  and  keen  3'et  frank  and 
open  eye  which  rolls  under  the  shaggy 
brow  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  gait  is 
that  of  the  descendant  of  men  who  knew 
what  liberty  was,  and  prized  it;  and  added 
to  this  is  the  lx)ld  carriage  of  one  who 
has  trod  the  moimtains  from  his  child- 
hood. He  carries  his  rifle  with  a  careless, 
easy  grace,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  feel 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  any  man,  and 
speaks  with  calm  simplicity  and  ease.  He 
knows  nothing  of  this  gay  company,  how- 
ever : — ^how  should  he  ?  lie  wears  the 
hunting-shirt  and  carries  the  rifle  and 
knife — the  knife  still  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  slaughtered  deer:  thmj  shine  in 
broadcloth  and  satin,  and  dangle  delicate, 
ivory-headed  canes  from  fingers  ca.sed  in 
perfiimed  gloves.  He  has  (Iwelt  all  his 
life  in  the  rugged  wilds  of  the  mountains, 
with  scarcely  any  company  but  that  of 
the  deer,  the  wild-fowl,  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing skies  and  forests : — they  are  from  the 
eastern  cities,  where  they  pass  their  lives 
shut  up  in  brick  and  dust,  and  live  con- 
tented with  their  town  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments, careless  of  all  he  prizes.  In  no- 
thing arc  the  hunter  and  the  crowd  alike : 
— he  does  not  sympathize  with  them,  or 
understand  them.  All  their  pursuits  are 
alien  to  his  tastes,  all  their  jileasures  a 
wonder  to  him. 

Give  him  his  money  and  he  will  return, 
happy  and  contented,  to  his  wilds,  singing 
as  he  ascends  his  mountain. 


IIL 

TQS  BLCB  BIIME,   TUR  BAERIEE. 

Virginia  can  never  be  great  and  power- 
ful until  her  eastern  and  western  country 
are  banded  together  with  iron  and  steam. 
Great  she  assuredly  has  been,  and  is,  if 
the  fame  of  the  child  reflect  aught  of  glo- 
ry on  the  mother — rather  the  fame  of 
many  great  sons.    Many  of  the  most  no- 


table intellects  who  have  risen  in  this 
new  continent  of  ours,  the  world  knows, 
are  Virginia- born :  and  here  she  will  ever 
be  great  and  powerful. 

Not  so  in  physical,  material  things. 
There  yet  sleep  in  the  vast  mountain-ril>- 
bed  regions  of  the  west  those  inexhaust- 
ible mines  of  mineral  wealth  which  were 
placed  there  at  the  creation.  Compara- 
tively nothing  is  done  ;  nothing  when  the 
evil  is  so  manifest  and  the  immeasui^ablc 
good  go  plain !  A  vast,  never-ending 
supply  of  minerals,  more  valuable  than 
all  the  gold  of  California  and  Peru — 
though  gold  too  is  there — lying  inactive. 
because  of  the  supineness  of  the  heirs  to 
all  this  mighty  wealth : — this  is  the  West 
Cities  which  slumber  on  the  banks  of 
stitely  rivers  to  the  inurnmr  of  their  wa- 
ters, or,  waking  from  their  sleep  at  inter- 
vals, talk  loudly  of  their  jiolitical  rights, 
constructions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
good  old  '•Resolutions,"  never  casting 
any  single  thought  upon  that  rich  western 
region  which  calls  to  those  cities  to  assist 
it  in  building  up  their  commerce  and 
their  strength,  but  slumbering  on : — this 
is  the  East. 

But  the  tide-water  does  not  alwavs  re- 
main  supinely  inactive,  forgetting  its  own 
interests  and  that  love  which  it  has  al- 
ways felt  for  the  people  of  the  Trans-AUe- 
ghany.  At  stated  i)eriods  it  rises  in  its 
strength,  and  lately  has  done  well,  as  all 
acknowledge : — still  there  is  a  barrier,  and 
that  is  no  trifling  obstacle. 

This  barrier  between  the  two  regions  is 
the  Blue  Ridge; — that  "Blue  Mountain" 
which  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Spotts- 
wood's  march,  far  back,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century — which  divided  him 
from  the  Indian  and  unknown  land — 
and  which  stands  still  a  mighty  barrier 
in  our  day.  It  alone  separates  the  tide- 
water from  the  l)eauty  and  wealth  of  the 
great  valley.  For  long,  the  East  and  the 
West  hurled  themselves  against  it  with 
unavailing  eflbrt.  It  still  stood,  crowned 
with  its  clouds,  and  seemed  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  attacks.  But  of  late  this  gi- 
gantic strength  begins  to  totter ;  its  hoary 
entrails  have  been  pierwd ;  and  soon  it 
will  gi'oan  and  murmur  as  the  long  train 
shoots  though  its  heart  toward  Staunton, 
or,  scaling  the  heights  at  Manassa's  Gap. 
flies  along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
toward  Stnisburg,  past  the  old  haunted 
Massinutton. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see — these  old 
mountains  laughed  at  and  marred  by  the 
hands  of  yonder  sjKJcks  which  delve  into 
their  bosoms  ;  to  see  these  noble  solitudes, 
and  beautiful  upland  farms,  no  longer  fair 
and  retired ;  that  a  few  more  barrels  of 
com,  a  few  more  bushels  of  wheat,  nmy 
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seek,  through  Alexandria,  the  ocean.  But 
their  beauty  and  strength  shall  avail  them 
nothing — their  historical  and  tradition- 
ary inteA;st  must  yield  to  more  pressing 
claims — the  claims  of  the  new  era.  Those 
enormous  pines  which  stretch  out  their 
branches  toward  the  South,  imploring 
pity,  shall  crash  do^m — the  tallest  oaks, 
century,  or  centuries  old,  which  have 
seen  the  Dark  Ages  of  Virginia,  shall  lie 
prostrate,  like  fallen  giants.  Let  them 
crash !  let  them  fall !  We  lose  a  real 
good,  but  we  grasp  by  that  loss  a  greater. 
Soon  the  treasures  of  the  West  will  pour 
through  a  thousand  channels  down  into 
the  £ast,  and,  like  a  strong  man  waked 
by  good  news,  Virginia  will  rise  up  in  her 
joy  and  strength,  and  see  that  the  old 
things  have  passed  away,  and  behold  all 
things  have  become  new ! 


IV. 

UI8TOBICAL  REMAINS  OF  THB  EAST  A>rD  WERT*.  IN 
TlIE  FOBMER,  OLD  MANSIONS;  IN  THB  LATTBB, 
MOUNDS   AND  8CKNES  OF  COMBAT. 

Every  where  in  the  Eastern  lowlands, 
and  the  Western  mountains  (though 
there  arc  fewer  found  there),  are  old 
houses,  which,  if  their  walls  could  speak, 
would  unfold  many  things  which  our  util- 
itarian a^  would  gladly  give  ear  to.  To 
the  traveller  in  the  tide-water  region,  ap- 
pear at  intervals  over  the  low  mtwrlands, 
or  the  cypre.^s  and  juniijcr  swamps,  old 
edifices  with  torn  window-shutters, 
blackened  brick,  and  moss-covered,  and 
broken-do^^Ti  walls.  Could  he  live  for  a 
time  in  the  past,  he  would  see  these  de- 
serted mansions  peopled  ^\^th  their  hos- 
pitable owners  and  their  families ;  the 
grounds  well-kept  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  every  where  order  and  repose.  Then 
some  morning  a  corps  of  British  soldiers 
would  clatter  to  the  door,  and  thunder 
for  admittance ;  the  afHioted  family  would 
tly,  and  the  brave  gentleman  himself  think 
it  no  disgrace  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
galloping  party,  belonging  as  he  did,  heart 
and  body,  to  Washington  and  America. 
Once  admitted  by  the  old  negro  major- 
domo,  the  ravage  conmionced  : — windows 
were  broken  for  sj)ort ;  costly  china  and 
outglass  dashed  to  j)icces  with  their  pistol 
muzzles ;  the  old  pictures  of  the  family 
— brave  warriors,  and  divines,  and  states- 
men, all  hanginjr,  in  quiet,  long  upon  the 
walls — dragged  out  and  riddled  with 
balls,  or  burnt  for  a  bonfire  ;  finally  some 
torches,  cai-elessly  or  intentionally  drop- 
ped, and  soon  a  conflagration,  a  soaring 
of  Hanies,  darting  from  open  windows, 
and  in  the  light  the  half-drunken  troop- 
ers— fresh  now  from  the  cellar — laughing 
and  cracking  their  rude  jokes  at  the 
"  rebel's  »  flight 


With  such  veritable  scenes  of  true  his- 
tory in  the  memory,  these  old  blackened 
walls  grow  eloquent  of  the  post — of  other 
times  and  other  men. 

In  Western  Virginia  the  scene  is  "  with 
a  difference  *'  the  same.  This  too  is  one  ^ 
vast  battle-field,  and  more  than  even  the 
East — though  it  point  back  to  Captain 
John  Smith  and  Powhatan,  and  their  ma- 
ny contests — the  battle-field  of  races. 
Scarcely  is  there  a  spot  but  could  relate 
its  story,  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  our 
chronicles.  Yonder  old  and  strong-built 
house  of  weather-embrowned  timber,  or 
rugged  limestone,  was  in  times  past  a 
"  Fort " — it  is  called  by  some  such  name 
to  this  day.  On  every  alann  of  "  Indi- 
ans ! "  the  neighbors  for  ten  miles  around 
flocked  with  their  families  and  their  house- 
hold utensils,  hastily  bundled  together,  to 
the  walls  of  "  The  Fort,"  leaving  their 
houses  to  be  plundered  of  the  few  articles 
remaining,  and  then  to  be  burnt,  as  was 
the  Indian  custom.  Some  hardy  persons 
disAjgarded  the  warning  and  were  butch- 
ered, but  the  bravest  thought  it  no  shame 
to  hasten  to  the  strongly  bastioned  fort- 
ress. That  was  a  dreadful  foe  who  came 
over  periodically — in  May  and  the  Indian 
Summer — from  the  Muskingum,  to  the 
Hockhocking  and  the  Kanawha,  who 
spared  no  lives  and  allowed  no  house  to 
shelter  in  peace  the  alien  race  which  had 
usurped  his  birthright.  You  may  yet  see 
the  marks  of  fire  on  the  stockades,  where, 
under  cover  of  night  and  silence,  the  wary 
savage  applied  the  torch,  only  to  meet  his 
fate  from  the  rifle  of  the  sleepless  border- 
er. These  river  cliffs  have  echoed  savage 
shouts ;  these  large  pines  have  sheltered 
the  Indian  or  the  white  hunter;  along 
that  mountain-path  the  tender  wife  of  the 
settler  has  been  dragged,  her  skirt  cut 
above  her  knees  to  accelerate  her  pace, 
by  the  wild  bands  who  have  rifled  her 
husband's  house,  slaughtered  her  children 
on  the  threshold,  and  who,  if  she  encum- 
ber them,  will  strike  her  dead  without 
pity. 

Scattered  throughout  the  whole  valley, 
and  far  bcfond  the  Alleghanies  as  well, 
aixj  vast  mounds,  in  which  the  tribes,  after 
their  life-long  conflict  with  the  pale  faces, 
laid  down  to  rest.  They  are  overgrown 
with  holly,  brambles  creeping  around  the 
cairn-like  stones  and  stunted  pines.  But 
now  and  then  the  trees  arc  levelled,  these 
ancient  graves  turned  up  with  the  plough, 
and  the  antiqiiary — equally  too  the  histo- 
rian— finds  much  of  intorost.  Enormous 
skeletons — "whose  jaw-bouos  pass  over 
an  ordinary  man's  face  with  ease" — are 
discovered ;  they  ai-e  warriors  whose 
names  a  hundred  years  ago  were  a  ter- 
ror and  a  hatred  to  the  grandfathers  of 
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those  standing  around.  In  the  grave 
with  the  large  crumbling  bones  are  carved 
stone  pipes,  and  tomahawks,  and  rifles; 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  which  the  wild 
religion  of  those  tribes  forced  them  to  car- 
ry to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  beyond. 

If  in  Eastern  Virginia  the  historian  has 
archives  and  private  records ;  here  he 
has  the  actors — old  and  dying — but  the 
actors  themselves  still.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. The  history  of  tide-water  Vir- 
ginia goes  back  to  dim  times,  and  the 
seeker  of  to-day  to  know  those  times 
rightly  must  toil  and  travail  in  its  rough 
memorials  with  no  ordinary  pertinacity 
before  he  can  construct,  of  the  crumbled 
and  crumbling  materials,  the  moulding, 
the  statue,  and  the  inscription.  It  is  pos- 
sible, still ;  for  those  archives  exist  which 
will  enable  him  to  bring  up  all  before 
him.  These  archives  are  not  only  public 
reconls  properly  so  called,  but  those  fami- 
ly letters,  MSS.  and  Bibles,  which  often 
preserved  with  care,  but  oftener  left  to 
decay  in  garrets  and  dusty  chests,  may 
be  found  in  many  of  the  country  houses 
of  Virginia.  They  hold  clasped  in  their 
antique  pages  the  life  and  deeds  of  that 
land  we  have  bid  farewell  to  so  long  ago 
— colonial  Virginia:  and  you  have  but 
to  blow  away  the  dust,  open  the  disco- 
lored leaves,  and  the  beings  and  modes  of 
thought  of  another  age  crowd  on  you  ;  for 
these  old  parchments  exhale  an  aroma  of 
the  past. 

The  history  of  the  Valley,  and  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  does  not  reach  back  thus  far, 
and  those  men  who  shaped  that  history 
still  live,  with  the  bright  sunshine  on 
their  gray  heads  as  they  bask  in  it,  and 
their  earnest  eyes,  as  though  the  long  past 
with  its  actors  defiled  before  them,  and 
their  picturesque  language,  clear  and  for- 
cible, though  garrulous  in  detail,  they 
carry  the  listener  back  more  agreeably 
than  any  written  chronicle  could  possibly 
do.  These  old  men  figured  in  the  scenes 
of  which  they  discourse,  and  though  these 
things  happened  so  long  ago,  they  revive 
again  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  bright 
and  sombre  past,  with  the  ease  of  one 
who  narrates  the  events  of  yesterday. 
All  the  rugged  life  of  that  transition  peri- 
od is  reflected  from  their  discourse.  Cer- 
tainly their  solemn  or  pleasant  memories 
are  more  attractive  and  valuable  than  any 
books. 


OUTLINE : 


V. 

OOMMKNCINO 
BUURK. 


AT     TUB     EASTEBX 


AccoMAC  is  in  a  great  measure  terra  in- 
cognita still — the  foreign,  far-away  land 
which  Sir  William  Berkeley  lied  to  for 
refhge  when  pursued  by  Bacon.    Little 


has  been  written  of  it,  and  it  is  little 
known :  but  not  the  less  on  that  account 
worthy  to  be  known.  It  holds  to  the 
past — in  the  Court  House  of  the  county 
are  preserved  to  this  day  the  minutes  of 
the  year  1G40. 

A  low  level  beach  of  shifting  sand 
which  nourishes  a  peculiar  vegetation ; 
salt-water  creeks,  and  coves  and  narrow 
passages  between  the  main  land  and  the 
long,  flat,  islands  which  are  unceasingly 
lashed  by  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic ;  a 
merry  and  hospitable  people,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  beautifully  built  vehi- 
cles and  the  speed  and  pure  blood  of  their 
horses ;  this  is  Accomac.  Separated  by 
the  Chesapeake,  here  almost  an  inland 
sea,  the  Eastern  Shore  scarcely  considers 
itself  a  part  of  far-away  Virginia :  follows 
its  own  fancies,  and  is  content  to  have  no 
majestic  mountain  scener}"",  so  long  as  the 
ocean  landscape  is  left  to  it.  and  the  wealth 
of  the  sea. 

Tide-water  is  not  less  different  from 
the  western  j)ortion  of  the  State.  On  the 
beach,  low  and  sandy,  live  a  race  of  fisher- 
men, who  form  in  themselves  a  conmion- 
wealth,  wild,  careless,  sometimes  indepen- 
dent to  the  verge  of  lawlessness.  These 
men  labor  hard,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  have  realized  from  their  traps  and 
fishing  a  fair  amount  of  money,  but  this 
money  is  si)ent  in  coarse  indulgence — too 
seldom  brought  to  their  families.  Min- 
gled with  this  class  are  the  worthless  free 
negro,  and  the  debased  Indian,  the  de- 
scendant of  kings  and  emperors,  who  still 
clings  to  the  old  habitudes  of  his  race,  and 
makes  his  living  by  hunting  and  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fish-nets.  Lying  in  the  sun 
on  the  shore  or  the  banks  of  the  river,  he 
passes  his  idle  and  useless  existence  in  a 
dreamy  carelessness ;  but  his  thoughts  are 
not  of  the  time  when  his  ancestors  held 
sway  where  he  now  lives  on  an  equality 
with  the  slave.  He  thinks  only  of  his 
whiskey,  and  scarcely  considers  himself 
the  equal  of  the  negro  who  passes,  singing, 
to  his  work.  African  blood  indeed  is  in 
his  veins,  and  you  could  with  diflScultjr 
distinguish  him  from  that  negro,  were  it 
not  for  the  long  straight  raven  hair,  the 
high  cheek-bones,  and  the  keen  black  eye. 
Tide-water  Virginia  is  not  exhausted — 
jis  the  cry  has  bet-n  for  years.  Its  lands 
are  certainly  not  unworn,  but  marl  has 
been  and  still  is  working  wonders  for  the 
river  hills,  and  the  rich  low  grounds  still 
produce  inmiense  crops.  The  inhab- 
itants, it  is  needless  to  say.  are  all  that 
Virginians  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are 
now — from  the  northern  neck,  celebrated 
.for  its  rollicking,  joyous,  fox-hunting  men, 
to  the  North  Carohna  boundary  line. 

The  country  through  which  the  nor- 
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them  cars  pass — from  Richmond  to  the 
Potomac,  is  not  a  favorable  portion  of  the 
State  ;  from  this  line  to  and  inchiding  the 
Piechnoiit  region,  wliilst  there  is  much  ex- 
cellent land,  numerous  beautiful  dwellings 
and  estates,  the  country  is  not  rich  and 
thri\'ing.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
Piedmont  region  is  the  home  of  the  blue- 
thistle  and  the  broom;  in  many  places 
poverty  reigns  with  almost  undisputed 
sway,  and  the  vast  fields  of  stunted  pine 
and  broom  wave  mournfully  in  the  wind 
of  the  long  autumn  evenings,  so  mourn- 
fully that  the  sound  affects  the  heart  like 
a  knell.  Often  the  houses  of  wood,  and 
weather  embrowned — arc  seen  falling  de- 
serted, you  may  almost  imagine  that  the 
grass  grows  upon  the  hearthstone,  and 
the  fox  is  looking  from  the  paneless  win- 
dow. Settlers  came  here  long  ago  but 
could  make  nothing  of  the  land;  rather 
than  starve  they  have  deserted  their 
houses,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  the  more  fertile  valley,  bag  and 
baggage,  never  to  return.  This  picture 
may  Iw  too  strongly  colored,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  numerous  portions  of  this 
long  narrow  Ixjlt  which  thrive  and  flour- 
ish, full  of  population  and  labor.  But 
we  Ixilieve  our  brief  outline  is  veritable, 
or  we  would  never  have  traced  it. 

Ijooking  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  great 
valley  is  all  before  you — rich,  busy,  going 
onward  with  the  stride  of  a  giant  to  pros- 
perity and  i)Ower.  All  here  is  flourishing 
and  hopeful — all  whether  native  Virgi- 
nians, or  immigrant  Germans,  Scotch  and 
Irish  see  before  them  competence  and  hap- 
piness. For  the  land  is  a  fruitful  mother, 
j)roducing  all  sorts  of  crops  easily  and 
with  little  labor.  From  the  waving  wheat- 
fields  of  Jefibrson,  to  the  tobacco  coun- 
ties of  the  South,  the  soil  is  fruitful  and 
abundant  in  its  returns.  Already  innu- 
merable travellers  seeking  the  watering 
places  for  health  or  pleasure,  pass  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley,  adding  to  its  life,  and 
business — but  when  the  Central  and  Man- 
as.sa\s  Gap  railroads  have  crossed  the 
mountains,  new  life  will  be  infused  into 
the  region.  The  Shenandoah,  one  of  the 
most  lx?autiful  rivers  in  the  world,  has 
everywhere  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
to  offer  the  tourist,  and  only  the  defective 
mo<ies  of  conveyance  have  prevente<i  tlio 
world  from  discovering  as  much  ;  a  thou- 
sand Gei*man  fanns  are  clamoring  for  a 
market  for  their  produce,  of  which  the 
wandering  assessors  alone  know  any  thing. 
The  cry  of  the  valley  is  for  railroads ! 
railrocvls ! 

Of  that  vast  mountain  region  past  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  valley  I  have  else- 
where named ;  of  its  rough  wild  life,  such 


as  it  led  in  the  past,  and  its  strange  in- 
habitants not  unlike  the  old  borderers  of 
a  century  ago.  In  this  brief  outline  there 
is  no  room  to  draw  at  fhll  length  or  in- 
deed at  all  more  than  allude  to  tlie  singu- 
lar habits  and  modes  of  thought  which 
the  mountain  men  have  inherited  from 
their  fathers — their  "running  for  the 
bottle,"  their  "  housewarming,"  their  num- 
berless superstitions.  They  are  wholly 
dificrent — this  much  may  Ixj  said,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  those  thriving  western 
towns ;  different  from  that  vast  swarm  of 
squatters  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
on  the  rough  unsettled  mountains  and 
hills,  and  the  whole  cla.ss  of  land  specu- 
lators. 

To  accurately  trace  the  peculiarities  of 
any  one  of  these  di\'isions  as  they  deserve 
would  take  a  volume.  I  have  only  this 
insufficient  hurried  .sketch  to  offer — while 
waiting  for  the  pen  which  shall  perform 
the  work  in  full. 


VI. 

GKUMAN  POrULATIOX:    THEIR    SUI'EBBTITIOIIS. 

Til  K  head-quarters  of  the  German  popu- 
lation in  Virginia,  is  some  twenty  miles 
.south  of  AVinchester,  along  the  Fort 
Mountain,  where  the  Shenandoah,  bend- 
ing eastward  at  Strasburg,  flows  straight 
toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  Southward  they 
strike  against  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Augu.s- 
ta — northward  against  the  purely  Virgin- 
ian counties  of  Clarke  and  Frederick — on 
either  side,  east  and  west,  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  North  Alountain  hem  them  in 
effectually.  These  are  thriving  farmers, 
who  ride  excellent  horses,  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  have  always  money  to 
spare.  They  ai-e  a  law-abiding  people, 
averse  fi-om  any  interruption  to  their 
comfortable,  well  to  do  existence,  prompt 
payers  of  their  taxes,  and  contented  to 
labor  hard  and  honest!}'.  No  class  are 
more  remarkable  for  material  prosperity, 
and  none  deserve  it  Ix'tter — since  their 
full  larders,  their  well-conditioned  stock, 
their  smiling  fields  are  theirs  by  right  of 
toil  and  careful  husbandr}'. 

Thi'y  came  here  long  ago — many  in 
search  of  ginseng — and  brought  with 
thcni  their  Flemish  horses,  their  .saur 
kraut,  their  German  traditions  and  love 
of  legends. 

The  Fort  Mountain  is  to  the  German 
no  longer  a  shaggy  giant  merely,  clasping 
with  pine-clad  arms  the  little  valley  of 
the  Fort:  but  a  ghost-haunted,  witch 
mountain.  The  \vell-to-<lo  farmer  riding 
homeward  on  his  Flenii^ii  hor.se,  hurries 
along  the  bridle-path  fearfully,  where  the 
precipice  is  dotte<l  with  vultures,  and 
Passage  Creek  breaks  the  silence  of  even- 
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ing  with  its  murmuring.  He  hastens  on- 
ward, for  he  knows  the  place  is  haunted : 
that  waving  bush,  dim  in  the  twilight,  is 
a  spook  to  waylay  travellers  and  carry 
them  off  to  terrible  secret  recesses,  where 
the  demon  will  force  them  to  sign  an  aw- 
ful contract  written  with  human  blood ; 
moanings  such  as  rolled  from  the  oaks  of 
the  Ilartz  Mountains  are  heard  in  the 
pines  tossed  by  the  winds ;  and  that  well- 
known  character  Old  Powell,  who  long 
ago  coined  money  here,  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  growing  rich  in  accordance  with  his 
devil-compact,  barrelled  up  his  treasure 
and  died,  watches  still  over  his  gold.  In 
vain  is  the  fanner  told  that  Powell,  if  he 
ever  existed,  is  dead.  Not  so !  Look 
where  that  flock  of  gyrating  buzzards 
hover  over  the  dim  lirs,  above  the  tall 
pine  there  against  the  red  sunset.  The 
largest  and  baldest  is  the  spook  of  Powell, 
and  ho  looks  down  on  the  traveller  with 
flashing  eycuiy  while  Passage  Creek  and 
the  pines  are  murmurous  with  indigna- 
tion. Such  is  no  untrue  outline  of  the 
German  superstition,  as  this  is  no  unreal 
legend :  the  legend  is  there  to  this  day, 
and  the  men  who  have  shapeil  it,  nay, 
originated  it,  are  the  Germans. 

Of  their  other  superstitions,  and  their 
odd,  fatherland  custom  days  of  rejoicing, 
such  as  marriages,  etc.,  much  has  been 
written.  As  they  were  then,  they  still 
remain.  Strasburg  speaks  scarcely  any 
thing  but  German. 


vir. 

KOBTH  AJiD  SOUTH  :  TlIK  BTRUOOLE. 

In  all  those  northern  counties,  but  more 
than  all  in  Fairfax,  the  North  and  the 
South  stand  face  to  face,  and  survey  each 
other  with  alien  glances.  They  know 
each  other  not.  IIow  should  they  ?  How 
should  the  rich,  enterprising  disciple  of 
progress^  recognize  his  poor,  broken- 
down,  poor-gentleman  brother,  out  at 
ell)Ows,  and  looking  back  on  years  of 
affluence  onlv  to  contrast  them  with  the 
dim,  unhopeful  future  ?  Hero  commences 
the  well-nigh  mortal  strug}j;lc :  the  com- 
bat between  a  race  armed  with  power, 
cnergj'  and  enterprise,  and  an  old.  weary 
generation,  with  no  great  hope  in  the  fu- 


ture years,  and  existing  only  in  the  dream- 
land of  the  past. 

The  rich  brother,  it  may  be,  pities  while 
opposing  the  poor  old  brother: — he 
stretches  out  the  hand  of  friendship. 
"  Come,  I  will  njuvenate  you ! — abandon 
this  dream-land,  forget  your  "  resolutions 
of  '98,"  your  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Henry,  and  do  not  ponder  on 
their  old,  forgotten,  glorious  deeds.  Lis- 
ten to  this  page  from  Proudhon,  and  en- 
dea\'or  to  grasp  a  p^reater  than  the  past, 
the  glorious  future ! "  Never :  he  will  not 
see  the  hand — turning  his  threadbare 
back,  he  will  not  hear  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  apostle — they  shock  him.  His 
brother  is  rich  and  handsome,  smiling 
and  hopeful ;  he  is  poor  and  needy — per- 
haps not  content — but  there  can  be  no 
friendship  between  them.  They  swear  by 
different  Gods. 

IJut  soon  the  rich  brother  will  make 
himself  heard :  he  has  a  deed  of  trust  and 
he  will  sell,  as  the  law  gives  him  the  right 
to  do.  Yes,  sell ;  and  the  old,  worn-out 
fellow  must  move  sadly  away,  snapping  a 
chord  of  his  great  and  overflowing  heart 
at  every  step.  Ix;t  him  return  in  a  few 
years,  and  lo !  the  old  things  have  past 
awav,  and  all  is  become  new.  The 
grounds  arc  well  tilled ;  the  fences  no 
longer  broken  down ;  the  old  howsc  which 
he  grew  to  year  by  year,  and  loved  so 
from  his  childhood,  dazzles  his  eyes  with 
its  new  and  brilliant  accessories,  and  will 
not  let  him  recognize  its  familiar  face. 
The  old  servants,  gray-headed  and  vainlj' 
dreaming  of  a  calm  old  age  on  the  old 
plantation,  are  gone — ah,  how  sadly  he 
knew  that !  The  whole  is  changed :  the 
phu?e  he  lived  in  knows  him  not,  for  it 
does  not  know  itself — the  old  worn-out 
homestead — but  feels  the  life-blood  of 
capital  and  science  poured  into  its  veins, 
and  its  very  heart  no  longer  still.  The 
familiar  faces  are  all  gone,  and  spruce 
white  servants  supply  the  place  of  the 
family  negroes ;  the  grove  is  felled,  and 
corn  waves  and  murmurs  over  its  shade- 
less  knolls.  All  has  jwissed  away  that 
was  dear  and  familiar,  and  the  new  things 
shock  his  heart,  for  they  strike  at  once 
with  a  death-blow  his  affections  and  his 
pride.     How  can  he  survive  it? 
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BE  it  established. 
"  Shut  the  book,  and  do  not  mark  the 
page,  you  will  not  need  to  recur  to  it — 
put  out  the  light— fasten  the  chamber- 
door,  that  none  may  come  in  when  j'ou 
are  lost  in  your  thought — sit  down  and 
reflect  in  this  solitude  on  what  3'ou  have 
done — consider  what  you  will  do." 

This  said  I  to  myself,  and  this  did  I. 

Pax  vobiscum!  But  unluckily  I  am 
yet  in  the  (iesh. 

It  has  all  happened  so  unexpectedly,  so 
strangely. 

Well !  of  one  thing  I  am  very  certain, 
dear  Lina,  I  have  seen  the  sun  set  for  the 
last  time  in  Savannah — and  another  orb, 
a  son  of  Adam,  has  also  disappeared  from 
my  sight — he  will  not  dawn  on  me  again. 
Amen.  I-et  the  '*  red  clay  and  a  breath  " 
go  his  way  in  peace  ! 

You  have  seen  \Va3'land  before  now; 
he  has  told  you  all  about  it ;  I  shall  not 
say  a  word  in  sclf-<lefence,  or  otherwise ; 
hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you ;  or,  think 
on  what  he  has  told  vou,  and  form  your 
own  conclusion;  I  rather  enjoy  putting 
you  to  this  test. 

What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  I  am  going 
to  answer  my  sister's  call ;  I  am  going  to 
rush  into  Northland,  mid-winter  though  it 
be.  Physicians  in  desperate  cavSes  resort 
sometimes  to  severe  and  savage  modes  of 
treatments  May  be  this  is  a  desperate 
case,  may  lie  not. 

What  will  I  do  when  I  am  fairly  at  the 
long  journey's  end,  and  am  Ixnlily  arrived 
in  '*  that  drear  region  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  as  you  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
when  Flora's  word  came  to  me?  Do? 
You  shall  know  when  I  get  there ;  mean- 
while remember  that  what  follows  is  a 
portion  of  my  ci-etnl : — 

"  We  live  In  de<HL%  not  yean:    In  thoogbts,   not 
breaths: 
In  foelingss  not  In  fipiri'S  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-lhrobd.    He  most 

liv<s 
Who  thinks  int^t,  feels  the  noblf^t,  actt  the  best 
And  be  who«c  heart  l>eAt«  qaickceit,  lives  tlio  longest; 
Lives  In  on««  hour  more  tlian  in  yvar?  do  some 
Whose  fat  blood  bU'epe  as  it  sliiis  along  their  vcins^* 

Agn>-s  Bond. 
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Goethe,  speaking  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, you  remcmlKT,  says:  ''Faith  in  it 
must  be  immovable,  if  it  would  not  bo 
instantly  undcnninc<l.  Every  doubt  of  it 
18  fatal.  One  may  return  to  his  convic- 
tions, but  not  to  faith."  All  which  may 
bo  very  true;  Goethe  ought  to  know. 
The  remark  has  a  large  application.  You 
and  If  Liina,  have  read  strange  passagess  of 


life  together ;  and  now,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  some  millions  of  miles  are  be- 
tween us.  What  shall  we  say  about 
"  faith  ;"  what  shall  we  say  about  '*  con- 
victions?" My  conviction  is,  that  our 
faith  is  established,  our  faith  in  each  other 
I  mean,  on  a  foundation  so  firm  that  it 
cannot  be  moved.  If  you  dislodge  the 
faith,  I  will  return  to  no  conviction  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it. 

The  horrible  journey,  undertaken  by 
*•  the  forsaken,"  yet  "  strong-minded  wo- 
man," alone,  and  of  all  seasons  at  this 
season,  is  now  ended ;  indeed  I  might 
have  written  this  much  a  week  ago,  for  at 
that  time  the  journey  came  to  its  conclu- 
sion. 

To-day  is  Sunday ;  a  Sunday  in  a  re- 
gion where  "the  pine  forests  cover  tho 
mountains  as  the  shadow  of  God."  It  is 
worth  one's  while  to  travel,  even  thus  far, 
in  order  to  discover  what  meaning,  minds, 
spiritualized  and  solemnized  by  this 
**  shadow,"  attach  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment They  have  a  Sunday  look,  a  Sun- 
day address,  a  Sunday  denieanor  up  here . 
and  nature  makes  as  much  of  the  day  as 
the  people  do.  The  skies  betray  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  mysteries  they  hide, 
of  the  Infinity  they  symbolize.  I  think 
as  I  gaze  into  their  pure  depths  of  what 
our  dear,  untra veiled  friend  used  to  say  so 
rapturously — ''There's  nothing  on  earth 
so  beautiful  as  the  sky  ! "  The  snow ; 
you  can't  begin  to  guess  what  snow  is ! 
The  snow  is  more  dazzlingly,  reproach-  ^ 
fully,  bewildcringly  pure  than  it  was  yes- 
terday, though  not  a  fresh  Hake  has  fal- 
len  since  then — (indeed  one  wonders  if 
ever  those  majestic  heavens  will  suffer  a 
cloud  to  wander  in  between  them  and  tho 
earth) — and  the  sun  looks  upon  the  snow 
with  a  radiant  Sabbath  glance,  as  if  to 
assure  us  again  and  again,  if  we  need  the 
reassurance,  that  there's  joy  in  heaven 
to-day. 

The  bells  in  the  village  rang — we  went 
to  church — all  the  village  went — so  quiet 
as  it  is  down  there !  it  is  like  Holy  Land  ; 
the  people  seem  to  think  that  living  among 
the  mountains  brings  thcni  neuivr  to  hea- 
ven, and  this  sort  of  sanctity  has  come  of 
the  thought — such  is  my  impression,  at 
lea.st ;  perhaps  my  invagination  :  for  they 
are,  after  all,  rather  a  stolid-looking  eet 
down  there  in  the  village, 

I  siiid  to  Miss  Ren  wick,  after  dinner, 
"  Can  we  not  have  a  quiet  gjmie  of  cards, 
the  doctor  and  Flora,  and  you  and  I ;"  but 
I  think  that  while  I  remain  I  shall  pro- 
pose no  more  such  queries ;  a  torpedo  ex- 
ploding at  her  foet  oould  not  have  ooca- 
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sioned  the  like  excitement  So  I  have 
oome  into  my  room  to  write  to  you. 

Oh  where  shall  T  begin  ?  Wlmt  shall 
I  make  of  my  letter  ?  Shall  it  be  descrip- 
tive, .sentimental,  philosophicAl,  or  thorny? 

Shall  r  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
lady  who  wa.*«,  .during  one  stage  of  the 
journey,  my  companion — '*  Dear  heart !  I 
am  like  a  jxwr  foundling  lying  at  some- 
body's door — I  want  to  be  taken  in  and 
treated  kindly."  Such  an  outbreak  as 
that  might  have  l)cen  made  a  week  ago, 
but  not  now — for  I  am  here. 

Shall  1  contemplate  what  I  have  to  do 
in  despair,  "  sighing  like  furnace"  mean- 
while for  a  "'celestial  telegraph"  that 
could  communicate  to  you  all  my  thoughts, 
saving  me  thus  the  utterance.  I  have  not 
yet  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
have  not  such  a  telegraph. 

But,  if  we  have,  who  will  teach  us  how 
to  use  it  i  Now,  at  last,  you  are  to  be  in- 
trwluced  to  Flora,  and  Washington,  little 
'Bel,  and  Miss  Renwick. 

You  have  seen  the  miniature  of  Flora's 
mother  and  mine.  Nothing  could  more 
nearly  resemble  that  lovely  face  than  the 
face  of  the  young  creature  who  ran,  .<5ans 
hood  or  .shawl,  over  the  frozen  snow,  and 
drew  me  out  from  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  stage  that  had  halted  before  her 
gate ;  the  half-laughing,  half-crying  little 
body,  who  hurried  me  into  the  house  at 
such  a  desperate  rate  that  the  transporta- 
tion left  me  so  bewildered  that  I  found 
myself  there  as  dumb  as  a  post  and  almost 
as  dcaC  for,  horrible  to  relate,  yet  the  truth 
will  out,  through  all  that  last  stage  of  my 
^  journey  I  had  slept,  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  me  to  persuade  myself,  thus  awaken- 
ed, that  I  was  a  fact  dealing  with  facts. 
Besides.  I  was  half  frozen. 

As  for  Flora,  her  conduct  was  a  keen 
reproach  ;  sleep  was  far  enough  from  her 
eyelids.  She  had  received  that  same 
morning  the  letter  that  announce^l  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  impulsiveness,  of  which 
fthe  gave  such  evidence,  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  her.  She  was  anticipating 
my  arrival,  and  thorefore  when  the  stage 
pau.(aed  in  its  progress  towards  the  village, 
none  but  f  could  possibly  have  arrived — 
though,  bo  it  known  imto  you,  that  in  all 
the  region  roundabout,  the  deacon's  house 
is  renowned  for  the  hospitalities  here  dis- 
pen$«ed ;  and  every  day  people  come  and 
go  at  their  "  sweet  will,"  as  if  the  house 
were  a  tavern. 

Just  imagine  our  meeting.  Think  of 
us  as  we  stood  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  face  to  face,  surveying  each  other 
after  the  hurried  words  of  greeting  were 
over. 

Renwick  says  that  we  are  alike;  he 
says  a  vast  many  odd  things.     You  will 


laugh,  thinking  the  resemblance  must  be 
striking  between  a  tiny,  golden- haired, 
joyful  creature,  who,  in  storm  or  sunshine, 
IS  always  bright  and  happy  as  a  bird,  and 
the  object  you  have  known.  This  staid 
brother  of  mine  has  speculative  and  pene- 
trating eyes,  but  he  is  in  this  particular 
laboring  under  the  most  exti-aordinarj' 
opticiil  delusion. 

I  believe  I  left  you  weeping ;  can  you 
not  safely  pronounce  upon  the  manner  of 
my  proceeding  when  T  next  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend  ?  Flora  made 
me  almost  breathless  with  her  embraces, 
kissing  me  rej^atedly,  talking  incessantly 
— dashing  away  the  tears  when  the}' 
gathered  in  her  eyes  (just  such  tears  they 
were  as  one  may  dash  away  with  a  laugh, 
chatting  on  meanwhile  as  gladly  and  as 
gaily  as  though  tears  were  impertinences 
not  by  any  means  to  be  recognized)  ;  it 
was  like  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  a  Ma}* 
day  while  one  hears  the  rain-drops  dis- 
tinctly, and  yet  doubts  the  sound,  as 
they  patter  for  a  second,  and  not  a  second 
longer,  on  the  roof. 

In  vain  did  T,  so  much  older,  "  so  much 
wiser,"  she  <lerlares,  Heaven  save  the 
mark  !  attempt  to  exercise  the  self-control 
that  Flora  manifested  in  her  way,  and  a 
charming  way  it  is,  through  this  scene. 
1  sjxjke  of  my  deafness  ;  T  attributed  it  to 
my  slumber ;  perhaps  it  was,  instead, 
owing  to  the  intentness  with  which  I 
carried  on  a  certain  argument  within 
myself  in  those  very  moments.  But  the 
argument  was  all  of  no  avail ;  T  was  at 
least  wholly  and  totally  overcome  ;  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  summer  thunder- 
storm the  dark  cloud  sailed  into  sight, 
and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  there 
was  a  violent  downpour. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  wius  given  into 
the  conduct  of  an  imp  of  darkness  for 
that  hour ;  and  he  took  a  S|>ecial  delight 
in  thrusting  upon  my  recollection,  then 
and  there,  every  hanl  experience  I  had 
passed  through,  every  grief  I  had  borne, 
every  hope  I  had  laid  in  the  ct^ffm  and 
buried  in  my  heart's  thickly  populated 
cemetery  !  the  valley  of  drv-bones  l)ecame 
on  an  instant  filled  with  life,  and  such 
life! 

Though  we  had  not  met  before,  Flora 
and  I  had,  as  you  know,  often  spoken 
with  each  other ;  but  in  our  correspond- 
ence we  had  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to 
a  discussion  of  our  external  fortunes.  We 
had  said  from  time  to  time,  I  am  living 
here,  or  there ;  I  am  doing  this,  or  that 
We  had  hardly  gone  beyond  these  state- 
ments ever.  Therefore,  though  for  the 
most  part  acquainted  with  the  leading 
incidents  of  each  other's  lives,  we  wera 
like  strangers.    And,  in  some  respecta 
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even  after  such  a  vfcek  as  has  just  gone 
by,  we  may  yet  be  strangers ;  still  in  the 
life  of  our  affections  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  perfect  understanding  and 
unity.  But  we  arc  so  unlike !  Our  edu- 
cation, our  habit  of  thought  and  life,  has 
dpvelo{)ed  us  so  differently ;  and  then  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  are  not 
alike  by  nature.  If  we  touched  upon 
some  i)oints  which  we  have  not  3*et 
touched  upon,  we  should  be  sure  to  dis- 
agree ;  and  for  that  I  have  as  little  dia- 
Dosition  as  Flora  herself  could  have.  I 
hear  your  emphatic  interrogatory.  Could 
these  north  winds  hjive  so  elfectually 
frozen  up  the  troubled  sea  of  thought  ? 
Keenly  alive  am  h  to  the  fact  that  no  such 
miracle  has  been  wrought.  If  you  were 
here,  doubtless  we  should  again  enter 
upon  our  customary  contests.  We  should 
again  attempt  to  compass  sea  and  land  in 
the  vain  hope  of  making  of  each  other  a 
proselyte.  Here  I  have  no  sucli  ambition. 
1  am  not  Lucifer ;  I  bring  no  Apple  of 
Discord  here. 

You  have  already  formed  a  clear  idea 
of  my  Flora — for,  as  I  said,  she  resembles 
the  likeness  of  our  mother — and  her 
character  and  daily  life  are  exactly  such 
as  you  would  imagine  the  face  expressed 
— full  of  joy,  fuller  of  gentleness,  fullest 
of  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

The  life  that  Flora  lives  you  can  plainly 
see  is  the  very  life  she  was  fitted  to  hve  ; 
— not  for  her  the  government,  but  the 
wise  3'et  gentle  suggestion ; — not  for  her 
the  commanding,  but  the  loving.  There 
has  been  here  no  thwarting  of  design — the 
purpose  of  her  life  is  appai-ent — she  is  fit- 
ted for  her  "  sphei*e  ;"  is  happy  in  it.  Iler 
life  flows  on  peacefully  as  the  broad  deep 
river  flows  to  the  sea.  I  find  her  strong 
in  her  affections — her  piety  is  simple  and 
sincere,  without  cant  and  without  bigotry, 
and  without  foimality.  She  is  proud  of 
Renwick,  and  resj)ecLs  him.  lie  is  not 
undervalue^!,  be  yob  .sure  of  that,  iler 
life  has  nobly  and  trustingly  resolved 
itself  into  a  constant  and  glad  rendering 
of  sacrifice  to  hii»i.  It  never  can  be  truly 
ill  with  her  in  this  life,  unless  *'  circum- 
stance." which  Uvron  calls  an  ''unspirit- 
ual  (jod  and  miscreator,"  interpose  to 
mar  the  image  of  manliness  now  apparent 
m  hnn. 

Flora  is  Renwick's  .second  wife.  lie  is 
full  ten  years  older  than  she.  His  little 
Isalwl  is  three  years  old— and  then,  there 
is  Miss  Renwick.  How  shall  I  bring  all 
these  before  you?  By  telling  you  the 
separate  height  of  each  individual — their 
shape  and  size  by  actual  measurement — 
the  color  of  their  hair — the  color  of  their 
•yea^^tho  expression  most  chmcteristic 


of  each ;— or  by  recording  some  conversa- 
tion— or  some  deed,  or  some  habit  peculiar 
to  them  ? 

I  observe  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  Renwick  has  not  taken 
this  little  sister  of  mine  into  his  heart, 
regarding  her  merely  as  a  plaything — ^he 
shares  with  her  his  best  thoughts — she 
knows  his  highest  aspirations.  He  has  a 
blunt  way  of  speaking  that  would  amuse 
3'ou — ^you  would  be  exceedingly  unwise 
if  you  sufiered  it  to  offend.  Society 
which  does  so  much  for  us,  both  of  good 
and  ill,  would  constrain  him  to  choose  his 
words,  and  adapt  his  manner  to  its  laws. 
But  up  here  in  these  wilds  he  is  what  I 
like  to  meet — a  growth  of  the  soil  and  air 
— a  resolute  strong  mind,  a  good  heart,  a 
keen  perception,  a  ready  wit.  He  takes 
you  by  the  hand  in  a  way  that  is  proof 
positive  that  if  you  are  deserving  of  his 
friendship,  nothing  shall  prevent  your 
finding  a  place  in  his  afiections,  and,  if 
need  b4,  m  his  dwelling.  Those  with 
whom  he  associates  are  eitlier  every  thing 
to  him,  or  nothing.  If  I  cherished  a 
sophism,  sus{)ecting  it  to  be  such,  he  is 
the  very  last  man  to  whom  I  would 
expose  it.  He  is  a  Carlyle,  with  the 
bitterness  (Carlyle  is  something  beside 

AN    KSSEN'CK   OF  BITTKRNK*SS,    is    hC    nOt  ?) 

left  out.  He  would  not  deal  gently  with 
anything  that  looked  to  him  ungenuine, 
untrue. 

Tall,  rugged,  an  eye  hke  an  eagle's, 
under  a  massive  brow ; — large  featured — 
hair  of  the  blackest  black — not  bo  awk- 
ward as  careless,  or.  I  fancy,  perverse^^ 
after  a  good  old  YanKee  fashion ;  opinio^^ 
nated,  sincere,  of  few  words,  thoughtful,^ 
solemn ;  this  is  the  style  of  man  whom  I 
call  '' brother  Renwick,"  whom  church 
people  call  '•  deacon  Renwick,"  whom  the 
poor  of  the  x-illage  call  "  the  doctor," — 
whom  Flora  calls  "  dearest," — whom  Miss 
Susan  styles  "  Washington."  Certainly, 
obviously,  evidently,  he  is  not  like  your 
Frederick,  with  his  dashing  independence 
of  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  nor  like  the 
courtly  Clarence,  who  might  .shine  in 
king's  houses;  nor  like  AllKjrt,  whose 
courage  is  never  found  wanting  in  dire 
extremity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  noted 
for  an  almost  girlish  timidity.  Not  like 
any  that  you  have  about  you.  You  would 
stare  at  him  a  day  or  two,  1  thmk,  won- 
dering what  this  farming  physician  really 
is  to  himself,  and  his  family,  and  the 
neighborhood ;  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
poor.  But  if  you  made  him  your  diligent 
study  during  that  day  or  two,  as  I  did, 
you  would  love  him  heartily  as  I  do,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  investigation ;  whe- 
ther that  were  advisable  and  desirable,  or 
not. 
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brother  is.  And  so  i.s  Flora 
thern  aro  violets  x9  wull  as  pines  up  here. 
"Hiia  lady  is  (he  keeper  of  ths  house,  and 
is  older  than  the  doctor.  I  like  her,  and 
I  don't  like  her.  t  like  her  Htratp;htfar- 
mrdness;  it  is  peculiar,  and  Ruch  as  I 
have  not  observed  in  nny  other  woman. 
I  like  lier  independence ;  the  way  in 
-which  Hhe  gels  at  naught  convcntiomJitii's 
ia  curiouK  and  anius-ing  enough.  I  like 
ber  industry ;  only  it  s««ns  a  sort  of 
continual  rebuke  of  the  idle  habits  I  con- 
tracted under  your  roof,  Lina.  in  that 
aierratini!;,  dear,  and  blessed  Southern 
land.  Not  that  so  much  as  a  shadow  of 
ft  miQ^tion  ever  cscapud  her  that  a 
woman  of  my  yimrs  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  fully  ascertained  what  she  shall 
do  and  bo. 

I  like  her  beeaasc  she  is  a  natural  curi- 
osity, and  I  don't  like  her  because  I  can- 
not.    Have  I  nut  made  a  clear  case  of  it  1 

Perhaps  asaiii.  hccauA;  when  Flora  says 
■be  is  perfection  itself.  I  begin  invariably 
to  question  as  to  wherein  tlie  perfection 
lies),  perhaps,  bccaii-ie  I  have  come  to 
the  conclus-ton  that  if  pcrfiict  it  must  be 
after  the  manner  of  the  super-excellent 
machine  that  couldn't,  if  it  would,  go 
TToni;.  It  nay  betoken  my  total  de- 
pravity that  I  do  not,  and  cannot  chiine 
in  with  Flora  when  i;he  says,  "Susan  la 
!M  good,  my  only  wonder  is  tliat  Itcnwitk 
shouM  over  have  thoiif-Iit  of  marrying  me 
as  long  ae  he  had  such  a  companion;" 
but  at  such  times  I  am  always  sure  to  re- 

€rk  something  after  tliis  style, ''  Brother 
wouldn't  have  married  a  vrnmau  liko 
M!itcr  if  she  had  been  the  only  woman 
his  eyes  ever  looked  upon,  tlioujrh  I  dare 
say  lie  is  very  fond  of  her."  Yon  should 
aec  the  plcateil  expression  with  wliieli,  af- 
ter listening  to  such  an  assurance  as  this, 
the  little  wife  looks  up  and  says,  "  Ves, 
Agnes.  1  kiioxB  that  1  can  love  him  a  great 
deal  better — "  and  hero  tlio  sentence  Is 
left  unliiiished ;  oniy  onre  did  she  make 
the  aililition  and  climax,  ''than  she,''  and 
when  it  was  said  Flora  looked  as  if  she 
should  never  be  quite  huppy  again  until 
she  had  recalled  the  words. 

But  more  of  her  hereafter,  l-et  mo  es- 
cape to  little  'Bel,  who  is  verv  pretty, 
very  good,  and  very  dear  tu  all  the  house- 
hold ;  the  youngest  of  four,  and  the  last 
enrviving  of  the  doctor's  cliildren.  She 
han  light  hair,  of  Uie  palest  yellow — it  is 
almost  white — and  her  face  is  the  index 
«f  perfect  health.  She  has  a  winning 
TCHce,  and  winning  ways ;  for  the  rest,  I 
do  nit  see  that  she  differs  much  from  Ma- 
il's children  j  little  provocatives  to  vcxo- 
tun,  laughter,  sympathy,  and  teani,  aa 


they  all  are.     Certainly  she  is  a  very 
child-like  child — a  lovely,  wayward  httlo 

The  unmisUkablo  aRcction  lavished 
upon  little  'Bel  by  her  atepmothcr  is  my 
study  at  present.  While  Flora  aims  to 
do  a  mother's  whole  duty,  she  is  at  the 
Mmc  time  careful  lest  her  Icndeme.ss 
lapse  into  weakne.ss — lest  so  from  an  un- 
due fondness  she  should  fail  in  gicrform- 
ancc  of  her  duty.  TIktc's  a  great  deal 
of  womanly  dignity  about  this  little  young 
stepmother,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can 
but  think  of  her  and  'Bel  as  children  to- 
gether. 

These,  with  the  servnnt,4,  form  llie 
members  of  this  household :  a  word  as  to 
its  location,  tliat  you  may  behokl  me  as  I 
am  actually  surrounded,  a  lixed  fact  wilh- 
in  a  fact.  Kenwick's  tent  is  pitched  in  a 
mountainous  region,  aa  you  already  know ; 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  my  cliamlier 
I  have  a  gliin|isc  of  the  ocean ;  in  an- 
other direction,  and  near  at  hand,  1  can 
see  a  tiny  lake  that  now,  at  this  moment, 
lies  like  a  bumislicil  shielil — a  broad  and 
smooth  expanse  of  Ice.  glistening  like  gold 
between  the  hills  in  tlie  light  of  to-day's 
sun ;  around  us,  or  rather  before  us,  the 
view  exltinds  over  many  miles;  it  must 
be  grand  in  suninicr-timo  when  the  val- 
leys aro  green,  and  the  rocks  stand  out 
gray  and  bohl,  the  pines  crowning  theni 
the  streams  leaping  over  them,  as  Klni-ii 
tells  me  they  do. 

Tlie  house  standsiu  the  centre  of  a  lawn 
— even  now  the  place  is  very  l>eautifui— 
you  need  not  be  told  though  the  grass  is 
covered  with  snow  three  feet  deeii,  Ihut 
the  lawn  is  remarkalily  well  kept ;  tlie 
varieties  of  trce.s,  protecttnl  in  various 
ways  from  the  frosts,  tclt  that  care  has 
not  only  been  taken  in  procuring,  but  al- 
so in  securing,  and  In  cultivating  beauty 
liere.  The  building  i.i  of  wowl.  painied 
white,  and  built  iualuiircirolci  llie  central 
part  of  the  house  is  sr)UHi-c.  and  llauked 
on  either  side  by  a  smaller  house;  thcM: 
wings  are  attached  to  the  main  building 
by  corridors,  or  galleries,  whose  outer 
presentment  is  that  of  a  curved  green 
blind.  The  eflect  is  lieaiitifu).  Approach- 
ing tlio  house  by  a  terraced  walk,  you  e^- 
pect  to  find  in  it  all  the  liapnincgs  and 
beauty  that  is  really  abiding  there.  To- 
kens of  Benwick's  generosity.  Flora's 
taste,  and  Miss  Susan's  careful  overlook- 
ing, meet  you  at  every  band.  They  lead 
no  pinched  liib  up  here  in  the  mountnliis ; 
and  I  were  worse  than  the  daughters  of 
the  horseleech  if  T  did  not  cry  ''enough." 
now  that  I  am  here,  and  at  peace. 

For  I  am  at  peace. 

No  ghost  or  visbn  passes  through  my 
memory;  Ibavo  been  a  child;  but  there- 
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collections  of  that  time  shall  not  trouble 
mo  here.  1  shall  attain  to  forp^tfulness 
by  taking  to  myself  the  full  benefit  of  the 
curse  that  lighted  upon  Adam ;  there  was 
a  blessing  latent  in  that  curse :  I  will  la- 
bor, labor,  labor,  and  if  I  die — why,  be- 
lieve that  I  have  frozen,  and  not  that  the 
coroner  rendered  a  verdict  of  a  *^  diseased 
hexirt" — of  such  **Aunt  Ag"  will  never 
die.  Adieu.  A.  B. 


IXL 


One  would  think  that  I  came  up  here 
into  the  frozen  regions  in  search  of  a  lover 

rather  than Well !  did  ever  any  one 

peribh  of  a  laugh  ? 

I  arrived  here  on  a  Wednesday  after* 
noon,  and  every  Wednesday  evening  finds 
Pastor  Islington  jiartaking  the  hospitali- 
ties of  Deacon  Kenwick's  table,  so  of 
course  he  was  at  the  deacon's  when  I  ar- 
rive<l.     Dill  I  ever  mention  him  before  ? 

In  a  village  like  this,  the  pastor  is  a 
man  to  be  taken  into  s|)ecial  considera- 
tion. You  desire  to  know  of  all  my  sur- 
roundings— then  you  must  listen  with  pa- 
tience while  T  talk  of  him,  for  already  we 
are  the  biist  of  friends.  By  the  way,  let 
me  tell  you  I  am  already  in  oflice ;  the 
t)rgan  in  his  church  has  been  closed  for  a 
vear,  as  there  was  no  organist  living  in 
t)iu  village ;  but  1  have  made  bold  to  o]x^n 
its  doors,  and  am  now  duly  installed,  the 
**  chief  nmsiciun  "  there !  Besides,  I  am 
going  to  write  a  lx)ok. 

And  I  think  I  shall  take  the  pastor  for 
my  hero. 

I  intrust  you  with  my  st^cret.  When 
the  volume  is  announced  Mr.  Wayland 
may  hear  of  it  You  will  not  trouble  him 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  my  design  to 
eclipse  him  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  ;  let 
him  shine  as  he  H-ill,  1  am  content.  There 
ai-e  alrea«h'  a  great  many  stars  in  heaven, 
but  doubtless  space  might  be  found  there 
for  more. 

Hut  al>out  our  divine,  Mr.  Islington. 
To  whom  shall  I  liken  him  ?  To  Dean 
Swift,  if  you  can  conceive  of  that  worthy 
dis|x)ssessed  of  all  his  vile  qualities  and 
attributes.  No — no,  indeed  I  what  a  mis- 
take. It  is  unfortunate  that  I  should 
have  alluded  in  such  a  connection  to  so 
j:ross  a  composition  as  the  ridiculous,  the 
worse  than  absurd  lover  of  Stella  and 
\  unessa.         ^ 

Down  in  the  valley,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Hock,  I  can  imagine  "that  this  pastor  is  a 
very  dillerent  sort  of  person  fnnn  that  we 
have  for  our  guest  these  pleasant  .social 
We<lnesday  evenings.  There  he  has  his 
[»rofessional  dignity  to  maintain  !  He  nmst 
gu  about  as  if  he  were  answerable  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  community.     Ho  must 


alas  for  poor  weak  humin  nature!  he 
must  humbug  the  people,  or  they  wont 
listen  to  him.  Ho  must  by  his  looks, 
speech,  and  deeds,  inspire  them  with  a  sort 
of  respect,  an  awe-ful  sort  of  reverence, 
else  how  shall  he  dispose  of  their  differen- 
ces— and  be  really  their  advocate,  and 
judge,  as  he  is — else  how  shall  he  induce 
the  heathenish  to  practise  love,  harmony, 
virtue,  godliness?  Let  him  be  only  as 
A  MAN  among  them,  what  would  become 
of  the  exalted  and  commanding  influence 
that  he  now  exerts  ?  So  though  the 
solemn  phiz  is  not  natural  with  him,  yet 
it  is  his  prerogative — and  let  him  wear  it^ 
and  thank,  as  1  know  he  does,  the  Provi- 
dence that  leads  him  into  these  heights 
once  a  week  where  he  can  sec  the  sun- 
shine in  all  its  brightness,  and  drink  in 
somewhat  of  the  poetry  of  life. 

Long  l)efore  he  reaches  his  destination 
we  see  him  as  he  comes.  Little  'Bel, 
stationed  at  the  window,  announces  the 
first  api)earing  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  Jonathan,  also  on  the  look-out, 
hurries  to  the  outer  gate,  the  minister 
alights — Miss  Ren  wick  or  Flora,  and 
sometimes  both  of  them,  go  to  meet  him 
at  the  hall-door ;  he  has  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, he  comes  in,  as  to  his  own  house, 
and  seems  ready  to  fold  us  all  in  his  arms, 
and  to  his  heart  Yes,  verily — and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  not  exclude  even  me. 

He  is  a  tall,  well-built  man,  but  he  has 
not    used    himself  with    perfect  justice. 
The  student  is  very  apparent  in  him; 
when  he  sits,  and   when  he  walks,  he  , 
stoops  and  bends.    It  may  be  gracDfiilly 
enough,  but  not  in  the  manner  conducij^^^ 
to  the  expansion  of  chest  and  lungs.     I^^ 
the  pulpit  he  is  handsomer  than  any  maa^ 
I  have  seen.     From  the  sky-light  above 
the  desk  the  rays  fall  upon  his  broad  fore- 
head like  a  blessing,  and  the  simple  fervor 
of  liLs  speech,  the  .solemnity  of  his  manner 
make  him  quite  the  model  preacher,  to  my 
mind. 

There  are  tones  of  his  voice  which  re- 
mind me  of  a  voice  1  shall  not  hear  again. 
Oh  Lina.  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  thus 
reminded  of  those  whom  we  once  a.<%sociat- 
ed  with  all  our  dreams  of  the  future ;  to 
know  that  they  be  in  the  world,  fulfilling 
all  you  had  desired,  to  you  thcv  are  no 
more  than  as  dead  and  burietl.  You 
ki»ow  very  well  all  about  that  voice,  per- 
haps you  are  still  listening  to  it  every  day ; 
it  has  wonderful  stniins  of  tenderness  and 
pathos,  has  it  not  ?  And  in  its  strength, 
and  energy,  and  miyesty.  it  can  bo  quite 
terrible  at  times,  can  it  not  ? 

Islington  is  unmarried  :  at  home,  in  his 
little  parsonage,  down  in  the  village,  he 
lives  alone,  with  an  old  housekeeper  who 
loves  him,  and  ix'gards  him  as  she  would 
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a  son,  revering  him  likewise  as  her  pas- 
tor. Years  a^^o  he  would  have  cstahlish- 
ed  another  mistress  in  the  plucc  of  this 
old  woman,  hut  Rcnwick  was  the  mora 
fortunate  suitor.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment, Miss  K ohscrvcs,  and  yet, 

she  says,  he  had  here  a  goo<l  opportunity 
for  showing  tho  genuine  nohleness  of  his 
character.  During  tlie  lifetime  of  that 
lady,  as  now.  the  minister  was  a  frequent 
and  an  always  welcome  guest  here. 

Renwick  himself  also  told  me  of  this 
one  day,  and  he  added,  ''  It  is  my  duty  to 
find  a  wife  for  the  good  fellow.  I  have 
been  a  long  time  ahout  the  business — and 
really,  'aiint  Ag.,'  I  don't  know  of  a  bet- 
ter disposition  you  could  make  of  your 
heart  than  just  to  give  it  over  at  once 
into  his  charge,  then  you  will  be  settled 
for  life." 

I  am  at  the  confessional,  or  I  would 
leave  you  to  guess  at  my  reply.  Alas  ! 
you  would  neviT  guess  at  my  weakness; 
that  I  sprung  up  as  one  electrified  and 
exclaimed,  '^  You  are  in  jest — but  even  in 
jest  you  must  not  speak  so  to  me ; "  that 
then  the  pcwr  fool,  who  never  will  attain 
to  the  meanest  degree  of  self-<!ontrol, 
rushefl  fi-om  the  room,  an<l  (this  you 
will  understand  and  believe)  that  by  the 
time  she  had  arrived  at  this  climax,  she 
was  so  ashamed  of  her  weakness  that  she 
would  gladly  have  torn  her  hair,  or  raved, 
or  wept,  or  *  disciplined '  herself  in  any 
Catholic  manner,  had  she  not  known  that 
the  words  she  had  spoken  could  not  thus 
be  ignored.  When  trill  this  life  of  mine 
learn  to  conduct  itself? 

While  I  was  still  in  this  state  of  mind 
Miss  Susan  came  into  my  room ;  there  was 

book  in  the  little  secretary  that  she 
wanted.  Instead  of  making  her  exit  im- 
mediately, as  was  her  custom,  for  she 
never  loses  any  time  in  loitering  by  the 
way-side,  she  came  and  stood  by  my  table 
— when  she  entered  the  room  I  had  taken 
up  my  pen,  supposing  that  this  would 
save  me  all  necessity  of  speech  ;  but  no, 
she  must  come  and  say — 

**  You  are  very  fond  of  this  little  instru- 
ment ;  you  find  nothing  that  j)Ieases  you 
quite  as  well  in  3'our  new  home." 

"  Oh  indeed,"  said  I,  "  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  things  that  I  greatly  prefer  to 
tliis."  And  to  convince  her  of  my  sin- 
cerity T  added,  '•  I  should  jirefor  just  now 
that  you  would  tell  me  the  history  of  that 
portrait" 

^  That ! "  with  a  good  deal  of  evident 
surprise,  '*why,  that  is  the  likeness  of 
Washington's  first  wife ! " 

"  Yes — so  Flora  told  me.  but  she  must 
have  had  a  histor}'-  for  all  that,"  I  said. 

"  Her  father  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  faith ;  she  lived  at  Northamp- 


ton; she  was  bom  in  1810,  married  in 
1830,  died  in  1842." 

*'  And  that  is  all :  bom,  married,  and 
died !  I  should  judge  from  the  picture  that 
something  beside  might  be  told  of  her 
thirty-two  years.  Had  she  not  a  great 
deal  of  character,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence ?  " 

"  All  that,  and  more." 

"  What  was  she  to  Ren\vick  ?  "  I  asked, 
my  curiosity  provoked  by  the  way  she 
answered  my  questions. 

*'  She  was  every  thing ;  if  you  had  been 
here  when  .she  died  you  would  not  care 
to  hear  any  thing  al)out  it." 

^'  I  fancied  as  much  ;  a  woman  with  a 
countenance  like  that  must  live  a  life 
that  will  make  itself  deeply  felt.  Those 
associated  with  such  characters,  feel  as  if 
wounded  in  the  vitals  when  they  die."       ' 

Was  not  that  skilfully  sai(l  ?  If  I  had 
gone  on  with  my  questioning  l  might 
have  (juestionetl  till  now,  and  have  been 
no  wiser ;  but  my  words  imlocked  Miss 
Susan's  heart,  ami  a  flood  of  words  poured 
forth. 

"For  my  own  part  I've  no  desire  to 
live  through  another  such  trial  as  wo  had 
when  Raciiel  died.  "Wiushington  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  sen.scs ;  at  first  he  raved  ■> 
like  a  madman,  and  then  all  at  once  he 
became  silent,  and  never  spoke,  except  to 
give  some  order  to  his  workmen,  for 
weeks.  There  was  no  reasoning  with 
him.  I  never  tried  it  but  once,  and  Mr. 
Islington  told  me  just  to  leave  him  alone 
with  God.  It  was  .so  different  here  when 
the  children  died.  Then  we  all  wept  to- 
gether, and  comforted  each  other;  but 
now  the  whole  house  seeme<l  to  have  fall- 
en with  Rachel." 

"  Y'et  he  married  again,  and  one  so  dif- 
ferent." 

"Alike  in  no  one  thing.  But  you  sec 
how  W^a<«hington  loves  Flora,  as  if  she 
were  his  daughter.  She  is  a  blei^sed  child. 
I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  difference ;  he 
would  never  think  of  the  contrast,  nor  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  livhig  wife  with  the 
dead  one,  as  he  might  have  done  had  thev 
been  at  all  alike.  There  is  room  in  bis 
heart  for  both — it  is  a  large  heart." 

"  But  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  marrying  again." 

"It  was  the  most  proper  and  natural  thing 
in  the  world,"  said  the  sL<;ter  instantly. 

"  He  had  you,"  rejoined  I ;  '*  it  was  very 
strange." 

"  It  was  God's  doing,"  she  said  humbly 
and  seriously ;  "  what  could  I  be  to  him  1 
I  could  manage  very  well,  and  make  him 
comfortable,  and  I  know  we  are  very 
much  attached  to  each  other.  But  Wash- 
ington reqiures  more,  and  your  sister 
makes  him  very  happy ;  he  is  yciy  proud 
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of  his  little,  young  wife,  and  she  loves  him 
as  much  as  Rachel  ever  did.  But  it  is  so 
different  as  you  can  judge  by  their  por- 
traits. You  find  a  great  friend  in  your 
pen,"  she  continued,  returning  to  that 
point,  ^^I  have  often  wished  that  I  had 
the  'pen  of  a  ready  writer ; '  though  per- 
haps if  I  had  I  shouldn't  make  good  use 
of  it.  Mr.  Tslington  says  that  you  are  a 
poet,"  and  with  tliLs  remark  she  left  mc. 

A  poet !  here  was  a  thought.  Let  me 
teN  you  what  I  did  with  it ;  I  arose  from 
my  scat,  I  went  to  the  bow-window,  I 
looked  into  the  distance,  in  the  direction 
of  a  projecting  cliff,  which  is  made  more 
dear  to  my  obsen'ation  by  the  solitary 
and  gigantic  pine  that  crowns  it.  I  am 
looking  at  it  now.  How  clearly  and 
.sharply  defined  its  branches  show  against 
the  skiey  background!  I  have  a  fancy 
that  this  may  be  to  me  a  Tree  of  Life,  for 
it  suggests  invariably  a  train  of  thought 
whk;h  I  believe  Ls  destined  to  lead  me 
somewhither — to  a  climax  wliere  I  shall 
at  last  remain  established,  a  fixed  point. 
Certainly,  as  to  itself,  at  this  distance  the 
tree  looks  as  though  its  place  were  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens ;  as  though  it  could 
never  fall;  as  though  neither  shock  of 
time,  nor  lightning  blaze,  could  uproot  or 
cast  it  down  from  its  dizzy  pinacle.  If 
summer  actually  visits  this  region,  as  Flo- 
ra assures  me  that  it  docs,  1  shall  scale 
that  height,  impracticable  as  the  feat  now 
seems  from  this  distance.  One  might 
hope  to  receive,  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
eternal  solitude,  the  Law  of  Life,  not  in- 
deed on  visible  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
tables  of  the  heart ;  and  one  might  pray 
that  He  whom  the  Lawgiver  typilied 
would  break  that  inward  table,  and  leave 
the  triumphant  law  an  everlasting  wit- 
ness there  for  itself. 

Well  I  looked  at  the  old  pine,  and  pon- 
dered on  the  oflice  of  the  poet.  I  cate- 
chised myself  without  mercy.  I  thought 
upon  the  minnesingers  of  to-day,  on  those 
who  flourished  yesterday,  on  the  horde 
of  "  little  names,"  as  Bulwer  calls  them — 
Heavens !  what  a  horde  !  and  then,  with 
all  becoming  reverence,  I  approached  my 
table,  raised  therefrom  my  pen.  and  laid 
it  on  an  altar — of  coal  within  the  stove ! 
And  satisfied  with  the  bright  blaze  that 
arose  therefrom,  1  went,  burdened  with 
the  recollection  of  my  morning's  inter- 
view with  Henwick,  into  Flora's  room. 
She  was  gathering  up  the  picture-l>ooks 
which  had  been  used  for  'Bel's  amuse- 
ment. I  spoke  out  without  ceremony, 
"  Did  you  know  that  I  was  actually  very 
nearly  married  once  ?  " 

No — of  course  she  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  she  began  to  look  at  me  with  a 
wonderful  degree  of  sympathy  and  surprise 


— more  indeed,  I  thought,  than  the  w..^^ 
sion  warranted;  but  Flora's  syinpathies 
are  always  uppenno^ 

"  Such  is  the  fact"  I  said,  "and  I  have 
been  playing  the  rool  before  Renwick. 
What  shall  I  do  with  myself?" 

*'  Sit  down,"  saki  Flora,  "  and  behave 
yourself." 

**  Is  not  your  Mr.  Islington  ever  going 
to  marry  ?  ^'  I  asked. 

'*  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
him,"  was  the  answer. 

So  "  I  turned  m3'self  as  a  sunflower** 
(vide,  Hans  Anderson),  sat  down — and 
prepared  myself  to  listen ;  and  this  was 
what  1  heard :  "  Ilenwick  told  you  that 
he  and  the  pastor  were  rivals  once.  Then 
the  poor  man  had  another  disappointment 
Helen  McI.eo<l— " 

'*  The  blind  girl  I'm  going  to  see  with 
the  divine  man  to-morrow? "  interrupted  I. 

''  Yes ;  he  would  have  married  her — but 
there  was  a  younger  and  gayer  man  who 
stole  her  affections  when  she  was  at  school 
in  Boston.  lie  died,  was  killed  on  his 
way  here,  and  was  buried  the  ver}*  da}- 
thev  were  to  have  l>cen  marrie<l.  And 
Islington  went  with  her  as  a  mourner  to 
the  funeral.  He  is  certainly  the  noblest 
fellow  in  the  world.  She  wept  herself 
blind — I  was  to  have  been  her  brides- 
maid." 

"  It  is  a  sad  story ;  but  I  am  wonder- 
fully relieved  having  heard  it.  What 
shall  1  do  and  say  when  I  get  down  there  ? 
She  rvceives  none  of  her  friends,  the  pastor 
tells  me." 

*•  /  have  not  seen  her  since  the  day  of 
the  funei-al.  Mr.  Islington  told  me  that  ^ 
he  had  prevailed  on  her  to  receive  you.  1^ 
And  now  you  liave  something  to  do  that^s 
worth  doing.  Do  it  woll,  '  aunt  Ag.'  You 
will  have  all  sorts  of  reconciliations  to 
bring  al)0ut ;  for  this  calamity  has  had  a 
dreadful  inward  effect  ujwn  Nelly." 

*'  There  is  one  thing  1  will  teach  her," 
said  1,  *•  that  she  ought  to  know  and  to 
take  for  her  consolation  those  words  of 
Byron — 

•  Thf  love  where  death  Imtli  set  its  Poal 
Nor  time  ean  ohnnire,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  faL'>«hocKl  disavow.' " 

Floni  looked  up  anxiously  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '*  Po  I  not  deserve  your 
confidence  ?  '• — but  I  was  blind  and  deaf; 
not  dumb,  for  I  sjiid.  '•  Do  you  want  me 
to  turn  author.  Flora  ?  " 

••We've  all  l>cen  talking  about  it,"  she 
replied,  looking  brightly  up.  and  laughing 
gently,  as  is  her  way  when  she  is  greatly 
pleased.  There's  the  ring  of  true  metal 
in  that  laugh. 

'•Then  you  must  all  be  prepared  to 
hear  my  "decision,"  said  I.  *•  I'm  not 
going  to  swell  the  list  of  bardlings,  the 
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Felidas  and  Letitias — never !  and  I  shall 
make  a  very  prosaic  affair  indeed  of  my- 
self. One  never  succeeds  in  any  vocation 
unless  he  gives  himself  up  to  it — if  I  make 
that  my  profession  I  shall  be  faithful  to 
it — give  it  all  my  powers,  thoughts,  affec- 
tions and  desires.  I  shall  live  in  my  room 
in  the  midst  of  creatures  of  my  own  ima- 
gining, and  all  you  outside  my  door  will 
be  like  '  thin  air '  visions  and  so  on.  *Bel 
will  be  afraid  of  me — I  shall  be  afraid  of 
myself;  after  a  very  little  time  I  shall  bo 
mightily  changed  from  what  I  am  now ; 
I  shall  be" — I  was  g^>ing  on  speaking 
more  and  more  earnestly,  and  from  my 
honest  convictions,  when  Flora  exclaimed, 
"For  goodness  sake  stop,  Agnes!  you 
shall  never  be  an  author  in  this  house." 

And  that  wound  up  the  discussion,  for 
'Bel  awoke.  And  1  went  off,  carrying  her 
in  my  arms,  she  laughing  gleefully,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  transformation 
that  could  be  ullected  in  her  bearer  to  her 
terror  and  i>crpetual  consternation.  And 
with  this  my  letter  ends.  You  see  how  it 
goes  on  with  us  here.  We  arc  a  happy  set 
of  gossips — the  days  come  and  vanish  like 
beautiful  shadows — the  country  is  splen- 
did— and  my  companions  arc  a  blessed 
study.     Here  endeth  this  epistle. 

A.  B. 


IV. 


I  HAVE  seen  ''  Salathiel ! " — Mine  eyes 
have  beheld  the  Wandering  Jew !  Not 
Metta  Fuller's — nor  Eugene  Sue's — nor 
yet  the  Rev.  George  Croly's  Wanderer, 
though  it  strikes  me  the  old  Quaker  might 
worthily  have  beeu  taken  by  either  as  a 
type — in  his  outer  presentment,  that  is 
to  say. 

He  is  the  father  of  Hellen  McLeod — 
and  she  it  was,  you  may  remember,  whom 
I  was  to  visit  the  day  after  my  last  letter 
was  written. 

Well,  the  visit  was  made,  and  many 
another  has  been  made  since ;  but  of  that 
I'm  to  tell  you. 

Our  call  was  well  timed,  for  we  found 
none  beside  Miss  McLeod  and  the  servants 
in  the  house :  that  is,  the  old  man  was 
away  from  home.  Helen  has  no  mother 
— on  earth.  1'he  good  woman  went  to 
heaven  when  Nelly  was  a  child. 

When  we  went  into  the  parlor,  which 
quite  eclipses  every  otl^pr  in  the  village  in 
the  matter  of  line  doc  )ration.  we  found 
Miss  Helen  there,  and  a^  she  arose  to  re- 
ceive us,  her  eyes  glancing  towards  the 
dooi;  through  which  we  entered,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  that  their  light  was 
gone  for  ever.  Rarely  have  I  seen  a  more 
attractive,  "speakinj;"  face;  and  this,  to 
my  thinking,  was  its  language,  '4  have  suf- 


fered so  much  that  I  can  never  rely  again 
on  any  earthly  hope,  however  fair  in  its 
seeming  it  may  be.  I  fear  nothing,  for  I 
have  known  the  worst.  I  desire  nothing, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  desire<l.  Pity 
me  not — you  are  exposed  to  the  .same 
trials  I  have  borne :  leave  me  alone — what 
have  you  to  share  with  me  that  I  could 
wish  ?  "  This  certainly  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  her  conduct  to  all  excej)t  the 
pastor,  who  would  never  listen  to  such 
message  or  idea — and  now  he  has  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  adopt  another  language 
towards  me.  You  see  in  his  conduct  how 
a  true  man  can  truly  and  steadfastly  love 
without  selfishness,  without  pride — for 
the  tlictate  of  a  common  pnde,  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  ordinary  selfishness,  would 
promj)t  him  to  far  other  action  than  this 
we  behold  in  him. 

In  person  Helen  is  quite  beyond  the 
ordinary  height,  and  she  is  exceedingly 
gracefiil.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  light  blue. 
Mr.  Islington  says  they  were  brilliant 
once  as  this  firmament,  which  to-day,  and 
I'd  almost  said  everv  day,  I  think  of,  as 
an  immense  and  [K'rfect  sapphire  in  the 
signet  rin^  of  the  King  of  nations.  Her 
hair  is  a  light  brown,  and  this  she  wears 
braided,  and  loi^ped  up  in  a  very  becoming 
manner.  iShe  is  not  a  distinguishetl  look- 
ing jKJrson,  but  a  girl  that  must  be  loved 
with  utmost  tenderness  by  those  that  love 
her.  Her  voice  is  just  the  voice  I  exj)ecte<l 
to  hear  issuing  from  her  lips — musical 
firm,  calm,  and  deliberate  in  its  utterances. 
It  is  a  luxury  to  listen  to  the  delicious 
languor  of  her  s[)eech  at  times,  and  then  to 
note  its  sudden  changes  with  the  changing 
thought.  She  is  such  a  woman  as  one 
(myself)  loves  to  gaze  upon  and  think 
about. 

I  sat  down  beside  her  as  beside  an  old 
friend,  feeling  as  if  I  had  known  her  al- 
ways. Don't  you  want  to  know  how 
we  talked,  and  what  we  tilkwl  about  ? 

\ftvT  a  few  minutes'  chat  the  pastor 
left  us,  to  visit  one  of  his  j)arishioners,  and 
then  followed  this  conversation.  When 
Mr.  Islington  had  closed  the  door  afler 
him,  Helen  said,  '•  I  have  asked  so  many 
questions  about  you.  Miss  IJond.  that  I 
have  ascertained  exactly  your  look.  Of 
course  you  and  Flora  think  it  very 
strange  that  I  should  consent  to  receive 
you  when  I  had  so  often  declined  her 
visits.  It  is  all  Mr.  Islington's  fault.  Ho 
insisted  on  your  coming,  and  lectured  me 
on  my  duties  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  hein- 
ous crime  in  barring  out  my  friends  so 
long.  I  want  to  hear  you  talk.  Tell  me 
if  the  tea-rose  stands  exactly  in  the  right 
place;  if  the  sun  shines  uj)on  it  in  the 
way  it  should ;  and  if  the  roses  are  pcr^ 
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foci  and  beautiful.  Talk  to  mc  as  yon  do 
to  the  pastor  and  your  sister,  if  you  think 
it  worth  your  while ;  otherwise — " 

"  Otherwise  Ik?  off,  and  sa}'  nothin*;  ? 
That  1  cannot  do,  for  Mr.  Islington  has 
driven  the  horses  away,"  said  I.  "  Yet  I 
thank  you  for  the  suggestion ;  it  is  hke 
opening  a  door  very  graciously  for  one 
who  liardly  hopetl  for  more  than  oppor- 
tunity to  hammer  away  at  the  l)olte<l 
obstacle,  with  no  manner  of  assurance 
that  it  would  ever  be  opened.  But  as  to 
the  tea-rose,  you  know  all  about  it  that  I 
can  tell  vou.  You  know  that  it  stands 
alone  on  the  frame  made  for  it ;  and  that 
on  no  account  would  any  one  venture  to 
remove  it,  or  to  place  other  plants  beside 
it.  You  know  moi-eover  that  the  number 
of  buds  apfMu-ent  thereon  is  009,  or  there- 
abouts ;  that  not  less  than  twelve  roses  are 
in  full  blossom ;  and  that  the  sun  is 
shining  on  them  all  as  if  it  loved  them, 
and  had  taken  them  under  its  special  care. 
You  know  that  the  rcK>m  is  lilltMi  with 
their  fragrance — why  should  I  tell  you 
about  the  rose-tree,  then?  1  had  much 
rather  hear  vou  sins  'Consider  the 
Lilies.'  "  "  ^Vho  told  you  that  I  sung  it, 
Agnes  ?  ■'  '•  The  pastor,  Helen."  '*  Tell 
me  first  about  the  Georgia  Cathedral." 
"Who  told  you  that  I  had  seen  it, 
Helen  ?  "  '•  The  pastor,  Agnes."  "  Very 
well,"  sjiid  I ;  '*  when  your  friends  go  to 
Savannah,  tell  them  to  continue  their 
travels  to  Bonaventura,  a  place  about  five 
miles  distant  from  that  citv.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  the  ruins  of  a  place 
once,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary still,  in  the  possession  of  a  commo- 
dore in  our  navy,  but  for  the  puri>ose  of 
wandering  through  a  i-oad  that  rtjoices  in 
the  name  of  '  Thunderbolt  Koad.'  The 
avenue  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  the 
stillness  of  death  reigns  through  its 
length  and  breadth.  The  roof  of  this 
Cathedral  of  Nature,  its  fretted  arches — 
that  is  to  say,  the  intertwined  branches 
of  tliose  splendid  oak-trees,  the  majestic 
pillars  that  line  the  great  aisle — cannot  be 
compared  for  beauty  and  vastness  to 
tho.se  arranged  by  any  human  architect. 
Such  a  light  falls  there  as  was  never  seen 
even  in  tlie  twilight  gloom  of  the  grand- 
est *  storie<l  fani?.*  The  grove  is  of  live- 
oak  trees,  and  this  is  the  wonder  of  it  all ; 
from  the  branches  of  those  trees  depencl 
long  festoons  of  hairy  moss,  gray  and  most 
venerable  in  apjx'arance ;  you  think  as 
you  look  uj)on  the  Warded  trees,  (»f  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  when  the  wind 
sighs  through  the  branches,  swaying  the 
pendant  moss  solemnly  to  and  fro,  you 
say  in  a  jM>t'tVs  words,  '  It  soundeth  like 
Allien  sung  by  a  choir  of  mourning  men ; 
an  afllrmatiou  full  of  pain  and  glorying!' 


You  might  measure  these  beards  not  by 
the  inch  but  by  the  yard.  I  wish  all  the 
world  could  go  there  and  worship ! "  By 
which  exclamation  you  will  see,  Lina, 
that  I  am  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  our  la.st  visit,  but  I  was  do- 
ing my  best  at  description,  and  of  course 
was  bound  to  present  my  own  impres- 
sions with  every  sort  of  emphasis. 

'•What  a  place  to  die  in ! "  was  Helen's 
only  exclamation. 

It  was  the  very  thing  natural  for  her 
to  sa}^,  but  I  did  not  ^ike  to  hear  it.  and  I 
said.  "  The  last  place  in  the  world.  In- 
finitely preferable  is  the  clear  open  space 
where  the  sunlight  meets  with  no  ob- 
struction. No !  when  our  souls  go  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  let  the  natural  sun- 
light at  least  be  around  us.  Tlie  place  is, 
however,  consecrated  by  a  death,  a  tragic 
fate.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  youth  who 
was  so  impressed  and  affected  by  his  visit 
to  this  remarkable  spot,  that  he  gave 
himself  over  to  Charon  there,  voluntarily 
throwing  himself  into  the  dark  and  tur- 
bid stream  that  flows  along  its  borders. 
He  must  have  been  posses.sed  of  a  wild 
imagination,  and  so  ran  violently  down 
and  perished  in  the  waters." 

"  Some  unendurable  grief  was  the  occa- 
sion, doubtless.  Now  I  will  sing  for  you, 
before  you  ask  me  again,  that  you  may  be 
convinced  of  my  desire  to  jilease  you." 

And  she  sang,  or  rather  chantetl.  with 
the  sweetest  and  purest  'voice  I  ever  heard, 
some  ver.^es,  two  or  three  of  which  I  copy 
for  you,  they  are  so  beautiful.  The  pas- 
tor had  repeatetl  them  for  her.  and  she 
remembered  them,  and  gave  to  them  a 
tunc ;  but  he  could  not  toll,  neither  do  I 
know,  the  author.     They  are  called 

"THE  IN'n':KCESSORr 

and  the  first  verses  an.^  thus  : — 

"FatoerI  I  brlnir  a  wortlilo<f>  clilhl  to  thee, 
To  cljilifi  tliy  pJirdon,  oihm*,  yt-t  fince  n^riin. 
KfCt»i\e  liiiii  at  iiiv  haiwl.s  for  hv  Is  mine. 
Hi' »  a  wortlilviw  cIiiM — In'  owns  hi*  jnillt : 
Look  n«»t  on  h:ni— lio  will  not  In-ar  tliy  glance — 
I^H>k  but  on  iiio— I'll  l)l«k'  Ills  filthy  (;unm>nt8; 
He  i»K'a(ls  n<«(  f«'r  liliii>clf-- ho  ilmeV  not  {tlead; 
His  cuuse  i^  iiilno— I  am  lus  JntiTcoxs«ir. 

"By  that  unch.injri^d.  nnch.intrint:(»atli  of  mine — 
By  oarh  pure  droiMtf  hloiKl  1  lost  for  him; 
By  nil  thv  sorrows  jmivi-n  on  my  soul : 
By  fvcrv  wound  I  bear — I  I'laini  it  due — 
Father  diviTj>'I  I  a\oii1«1  n<»t  have  lilm  lostl 
Hf  is  a  worthU'S"*  dnhl— but  he  is  mine  I 
Bin  hath  dc">tro\i'd  him— sin  hath  died  in  me; 
Satan  hath  bound  him— .'<«tan  is  my  slave- 
Death  hath  deslreil  him— 1  have  c«»nquerod  Death. 

"I  rouM  not  bear  to  see  hini  cast  away, 
Vile  n>  he  is  the  wt-ake^'t  of  my  lUK'k, 
The  one  vvhi>  trrirvr.-.  me  mt»«*t,  that  lovt-s  mo  leasts 
Yea,  though  Ids  sins  •should  ilim  p  oh  spurk  of  love,— 
1  mejisure  imt  my  li>vc  bv  his  retnrnr. 
And,  thouch  the  striiK-^  {  Si-nd  to  bring  him  home 
Should  servo  t«'  drive  him  further  fn»m  my  txvxiA, 
StiU.  hf  U  min^.     I  lured  him  ft^m  the  world, 
Ho  has  no  home,  no  riirht.  but  in  my  love. 
Thoiiffli  earth  and  hell  coinbinrd  oiiahist  htm  rise, 
Fm  bound  to  rescue  biiu — for  We  are  one.** 
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I  saw  Mr.  Islington  passing  through 
the  yard  while  she  was  singing  the  first 
verse ;  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  in 
the  parlor,  but  remained  in  the  entry,  un- 
til Helen  had  finished ;  his  face  was  ra- 
diant when  he  came  in ;  he  had  caught 
the  words,  and  it  was  a  gi-eat  hope,  either 
t»f  the  pastor  or  the  friend,  perhaps  both, 
that  shone  in  his  eyes  and  broke  forth  in 
his  wortls  then,  for  he  spoke  as  one  in- 
spired: 

"  When  I  hear  a  song  like  that,  or  any 
that  has  tlie  spirit  of  devotion  in  it,  sung 
in  the  chinch  or  out  of  it,  by  one  or  many, 
I  love  to  think  of  it  as  ascending  from  this 
earth,  mounting  higher  and  higher  through 
the  arches  of  holiness,  until  at  last  it  falls 
as  a  purified  and  pleading  angel  before 
the  Throne  of  (iod.  And  I  believe  that 
the  office  of  music,  of  song,  is,  legitimately, 
to  exercise  just  such  an  influence  upon 
our  souls  as  we  might  suppose  would  be 
produced  did  the  angel  song,  of  which  I 
love  to  dream,  kneel  actually  before  our 
Father,  an<l  plead  for  us  in  heaven." 

This  was  a  strain  in  which  I  hjid  not 
heard  the  pastor  indulge  before,  and  of 
course  for  a  little  time  1  was  qiiite  struck 
dumb.  I  seem  indeed  to  have  beheld  hnn 
in  an  altogether  new  capacity  in  this  house, 
as  another  sort  of  man.  As  the  consoler, 
certainly  he  has  the  most  refined  and  ex- 
alted idea  of  what  human  friend.ship  may 
be.  And  this  office  of  the  consoler  he  tills 
so  well — he  does  the  work  here  given  him 
to  do  so  cheerfully,  apparently  in  perfect 
self-forgetfulness,  as  if  in  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  lines, 

**  The  brnl*K^<l  rewl  lie  will  not  break 
Afflictions  tUl  His  children  feel, 
Ue  woundH  us  for  His  mcrcj's  sake, 
He  wounds  to  heal.*' 

So  is  he  waiting  patiently  for  the  heal- 
ing and  the  restoration  ;  hoping  manfully, 
and  doing  unobtrusively  what  he  may  to 
ha.sten  the  dc.*;irable  result.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  Helen  spoke  of  life  as 
of  a  desert,  and  such  I  can  well  imagine  it 
appears  to  her ! 

But  the  good  man  would  not  allow  it 
for  a  moment.  "  Let  us  rather  call  it  a 
ganlen,  my  friends,"  he  said.  "  It  is  filled 
with  trees,  and  herbs,  and  flowers.  True, 
the  weeds  find  ample  room  for  growth, 
but  we  may  help  to  remove  them  ;  and 
a^  to  the  shade- tret\*?,  we  may  choose  be- 
tween them.  Here  is  the  Tree  of  Know- 
Ii'ilge — there  the  Tree  of  Thorns.  Choose. 
Here  is  enervation,  sloth,  and  a  sensuous 
joy — there  toil,  self-sacrifice,  the  rewaixls 
of  faith  !  Under  the  branches  of  one  of 
these  trees  a  table  is  spread  in  the  shade 
of  the  tree !  and  the  fruit  pile<l  thereon  is 
golden — does  it  seem  fair  and  *good*? 
From  the  branches  of  the  other  was  a 


crown  woven — given  the  wearer — a  King 
whose  dominion  shall  have  no  end — in  his 
last  hour  of  life  on  earth ;  how  emblematic 
of  the  hfe  that  Ele  had  hve<l !  They  who 
gather  beneath  this  Tree  may  also  rest, 
but  their  couch  is  not  one  of  ease  and  lux- 
ur}'.  The  fruit  they  may  gather,  but  it 
will  neither  intoxicate  them  nor  much  re- 
joice them.  Yet  will  they  be  well  content 
to  rest  there,  and  to  feast  thus,  and  to 
choose  their  staff  from  the  thorn-branclL 
and,  leaning  on  that,  to  lie  recognized 
among  the  subjects  of  the  King  that  was 
thorned  on  Calvary.  For  they  know  that 
the  revellers  might  as  well  feed  on  ashes 
as  on  that  golden  fruit.  For  them  is  it 
reserved  to  l>ehold  a  '  splendor  in  the  grass, 
a  glory  in  the  flower'  quite  independent  ox 
the  visible  beauty — in  every  act  and  duty 
of  life  they  recognize  a  sacredness.  The 
incidents  of  life  are  but  accordant  links  in 
the  chain  of  Providence  ;  to  them  every 
passing  event  is  full  of  wonderful  signifi- 
cance. Joy  or  sorrow,  let  it  come  as  it 
will,  it's  his  ordaining,  they  accept  it  with 
— not  resignation,  let  us  not  say  that — 
but  with  thankfulness.  God  is  over  all 
and  in  all ;  why  can  we  not  si'e  that,  and 
act  upon  it?  How  well  Ruskine  has  said, 
'  His  infinity  is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only 
unfathomable — not  concealed,  but  incom- 
prehensible ;  it  is  a  clear  infinity,  the 
darkness  of  the  pure  unsearchable  sea.'  " 

And  much  more  that  I  do  not  now  bear 
in  mind ;  of  wliich  perhaps  3-ou  will  be 
glad. 

This  friendship,  of  three  links,  I  pro- 
phesy is  to  be  no  ordinary  affair.  Miss 
Kenwick  says  it  will  end  in  a  marriage. 
I  hope  it  may,  as  I  tell  her  also;  and 
then  sometimes  she  looks  surprised,  and 
sometimes  incredulous ;  she  will  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  eventually  to  take  my 
place  down  there  in  the  i)arsonage  and 
become  the  minister's  helpmeet!  Quito 
obviously  .she  is  not  yet  awakened  to  an 
idea  or  a  respectable  appreciation  of  the 
manner  of  friendship,  which  so  much  in- 
vigorates the  pastor  and  me !  But  let 
her  ''gang  her  ain  gate"  and  think  as 
she  can ;  so  long  as  she  does  not  actually 
proceed  to  proposing  terms  in  my  behalf^ 
I  am  content. 

I  am,  after  all,  most  fortunate.  And  I 
know  that  you  are  envying  me  this  dis- 
covery I  have  made  of  a  character  that 
could  love  so  profoundly  as  to  weep  itself 
blind  when  death  came  iKitween  it  and 
the  object  of  its  love.  It  does  indeed 
delight  mo  that  such  a  study  is  before 
me  ;  I  shall  master  it,  lie  very  sure.  And 
I  wonder  if  such  a  study  could  be  afforded 
elsewhere  than  up  in  this  region  where 
im[)ressions  seem  for  the  most  part  to  bo 
frozen  in,  or  imbedded  like  crystals,  unid 
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the  natural  and  abundant  rocks  of  the 
human  nature,  as  developed.  In  all  the 
"  fiery  Southerners "  I  have  seen,  I  have 
never  discerned  the  glowinj;^  of  a  passion 
so  genuine  as  in  this  girl,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  at  length,  for  your  editication. 
Yea,  not  of  one  who  has  turned  suddenly 
to  stone — or  iron,  alas,  for  I  feel  this  last 
to  be  much  the  most  applicable  tenn ;  but 
this  blind  girl  is  a  more  agreeable,  touch- 
ing, edifying,  and  lovable  monument. 

I  saw  "  Salathicl "  as  we  came  from 
the  house  after  wo  had  tiken  leave  of 
Helen.  I  harl  seen  him  before  and  have 
seen  him  since :  ho  is,  as  I  told  you,  Helen's 
father.  Ilcr  loveliness  and  his  hideous- 
ness  make  a  contrast  such  as  only  a  verj' 
daring  artist  would  attempt  to  portray  on 
the  same  canvas.  But  in  spite  of  his 
loathsome  apiK»arance,  they  tell  me  his 
heart  is  tender  as  a  girl's,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  his  i)Oor  child  has  no  bound.  He 
goes  al)0iit  arrayed  in  a  coat  that  only 
does  not  drag  upon  the  ground  as  he 
walks ;  a  bmad-brimmed  hat,  his  head 
bent  upon  his  chest,  his  eyes  greedily 
peering  ground-ward,  and  a  more  infernal- 
looking  object  you  never  beheld.  He  had 
been  an  intemperate  man  for  years,  but 
his  dajijijhter's  aftliction  seems  to  have 
wrought  a  change  in  him,  and  to  have 
done  a  good  work  for  him  so  far.  But 
the  vile  habit  has  U^n  so  long  indulged 
in  that  he  is  branded  with  it.  and  must 
bear  about  with  him  as  long  as  he  lives 
the  proof  of  his  fatal  infatuation.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  tliat  they  who, 
Ncbuchadnczzar-like,  go  feeding  as  beasts 
through  the  lieMs  of  the  world,  must 
themselves  bear  tlicir  burden ;  that  how- 
ever they  may  distress,  and  trouble,  and 
wrong  others,  the  chief  woe  must  alight 
on  their  own  head  !  Blessed  provision  of 
Providence  I 

Since  our  first  visit,  T  have  been  to  the 
McLeods'  alone,  and  such  talks  as  we 
have,  Lina  !  T  may  be  doing  this  young 
girl  some  good  by  my  cheerfulness — (my 
cheerfulness!) — and  conversation;  but 
she  is  doing  more  for  me  than  1  can  do 
for  her.  1  am  willing  to  own  it.  T  be- 
lieve she  will  prove  to  me  to  be,  to  all 
intents,  the  philosopher's  stone.  They 
say  that  the  spring  bursts  suddcnh'  on 
this  *' up  country" — tliat  a  day  of  warm 
sunshine  works  a  miracle  here.  I  am 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  time  to 
come ;  and  listening.  I  cannot  tell  how 
eagerly,  for  the  first  song  of  Undine  as 
she  comes  dashing  through  the  forests, 
and  over  the  mountain-side. 

After  that,  T  shall  be  fully  revived  ; 
but  now,  oh  for  a  little  warmth  beside 
that  of  the  roaring  stoves !  I  want  to  be 
al  in'i^  not  in  the  solitude  of  ray  chamber — 


that  oppresses  me — ^but  in  the  stillness  of 
the  wo<xls !  if  T  found  myself  in  the  Hcne- 
ventura  Cathedral  on  the  verge  of  that 
8tn>am.  I  wonder  what  my  next  step 
would  be  ?  But  this  is  tra.sh,  and  not 
worthy  the  pen  of  one  who  intends  to  be 
the  Bacon  *•  of  America" ! ! 

Your,  A.  B. 


V. 

It  is  spring-time  here  in  the  mountains ; 
and,  more  than  spring-time,  it  is  summer. 
Oh  Lina,  I  have  .seen  the  miracle,  and  yet 
I  am  not  satisfied  .  .  .  Very  clearly  I  be- 
hold the  truth  .  .  .  There  is  nothmg  left 
for  me !  I  must  get  me  a  thorn-branch 
from  that  tree  of  which  the  pastor  spoke, 
and  feast  on  its  fruit,  and  then  go  on  my 
way  trusting  to  it  for  my  support  in  the 
journey.  The  spring  that  was  to  have 
strengthened  me.  has  made  me  as  weak 
as  a  child  ;  I  could  better  endure  the  face 
of  nature  when  she  lay  wrapped  in  the 
pure  white  shroud,  than  now,  after  this 
resurrection,  when  .♦«he  appears  so  radiant 
in  her  joy  and  gladness. 

You  speak  of  Way  land's  successes; 
why  should  you  name  him,  and  why  do 
I  ?  Let  him  pass.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
am  glad  or  grieve<l  to  hcjir  of  him,  and  it 
were  folly  to  stop  and  strive  to  anal3'ze 
my  thought  upon  the  subject. 

But  though  this  spring-time  has,  through 
its  influences,  shown  me  to  myself  in  a 
way  most  likely  to  humiliate,  I  can  but 
think,  how  infinite  a  compensation  is  it 
for  them  who  endure  the  storms  of  winter, 
the  piercing  winds,  the  searching  frosts. 
For  them  the  disappearing  snow,  the 
breaking  and  the  falling  towers  of  ice ; 
the  warmer  and  the  warmer  wind,  the 
budding  tree,  the  springing  grass,  the 
unfolding  flower  j  these  are  in  their  influ- 
ence so  hapjiy  that  one  thinking  of  these 
north-land  peoi)le  might  well  speak  of  the 
regenerating  influences  of  the  spring-time; 
understanding  in  the  heart  what  that 
means. 

If  1  were  a  poet,  T  should  Iki  singing 
now,  and.  as  it  is,  herein  you  find  a  sup- 
plement to  the  confession  of  weakness 
made  above.  I  often  do  find  myself 
.singing  in  my  heart.  Thei-e  is  occasional 
meloily  there.  It  is  sui-prising  how  at 
times  we  can  totally  forget  ourselves, 
entirely  lose  our  self-consciousness.  We 
seem  in  such  moments  translated  to  a 
height  alK)ve  all  individual  griefs,  and  so 
transfigured  that  they  cannot  recognize 
us.  I  have  been  made  alive  to  this  fact, 
this  spring-time. 

There    is  another  little  child   in   the 
house  —  and    they  call    him    Islington 
With  Flora  he  is  exalted  into  a  sort  of 
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household  god — an  object  for  general  ad- 
miration and  favor — and  yet,  it  is  touch- 
ing to  observe  the  increase  of  tenderness 
that  marks  her  demeanor  towards  the 
eldest  child.  ^Bel  was  never  surer  of  her 
place  in  the  step)-mother's  affections  than 
at  tliis  ver}'  time,  when  one  would  not 
greatly  wonder  if  the  young  parent  were 
engrossed  in  her  new  care. 

A  few  mornings  ago  we  were  electrified, 
if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term  of  expres- 
sion, by  the  entrance  at  the  opened  win- 
dow of  a  large  and  beautiful  butterfly, 
which  fluttered  alwut  the  room,  and  set- 
tled at  last  on  the  hand  of  the  nurse, 
who  held  little  Islington  in  her  arms. 
And  at  this,  the  thoughtless  old  creature 
must  go  groping  back,  searching  through 
her  memory  for  a  corresponding  event — a 
newspaper  story,  of  an  insect  that  thus 
alighting,  came,  as  ours  proved  by  the 
after-event,  to  warn  the  household  of  a 
speedy  death  there.  The  poetical  feature 
of  the  incident  was  not  that  which  most 
deeply  impressed  Flora — she  was  lying  in 
a  dead  faint  when  I  went  to  her  bedside ! 
since  then  she  has  Ijecn  very  ill,  and  T  am 
now  writing  in  her  room,  and  keeping 
watch  here.  Meantime  the  penitent  old 
nurse-woman  looks  every  moment  as  if 
she  were  about  to  dissolve  in  tears.  It  is 
riTtain  she  will  tell  no  more  of  her  stories 
for  our  edification ;  but  as  to  the  young 
Islington — death,  I  am  confident,  will  not 
come  nigh  him.  Yet  though  Flora  has 
all  the  sureties  of  his  long  life  that  perfect 
health  can  give,  an  arrow  is  lodged  in  her 
heart  that  will  not,  I  fear,  be  removed 
speedily. 

Helen  McLeod,  I  have  had,  for  some 
time,  under  my  special  supervision!  I 
have  adopted  her  in  my  heart ;  and  very 
likely  I  shall  go  into  the  village  and  take 
my  abode  with  her,  for  this  is  her  plea, 
and  '•  Salathiel's,"  whenever  I  meet  them  ! 

What  shall  I  make  of  her?  I  am 
sometimes  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  Is  it 
not  at  all  times  and  in  everv  circumstance, 
an  important,  a  momentous  question? 
And  the  inquiry  even  from  me  is  not  pos- 
sibly so  absurd  as  you  might  deem  it. 
For  really  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  of  her  what  I  will.  She  defers, 
and  submits,  and  depends  upon  me,  in  a 
way  that  would  sorely  trouble  me  if  I  had 
not  the  pastor  at  hand,  who  has  at  heart 
her  best  interests,  and  who  will  be  sure  to 
coimsel  wisely.  From  my  convictions  I 
honestly  say,  that  if  I  could,  I  would  im- 
mediately give  to  her  another  human  love. 
Not  that  she  might  thus  be  brought  to 
forget  the  old.  But  I  am  clearly  con- 
vinced that,  though  no  wonls  of  mine 
would  induce  her  to  believe  it,  all  this  af- 
fection which  she  is  lavishing  on  the  dead 


is  given  to  him  solely  because  none  aay 
to  her,  or  act  to  her  this  truth,  that  an- 
other  can  be  to  her  what  he  was.  She 
has  a  loving  heart,  and  one  that  Provi- 
dence never  intended  to  go  languishing 
among  graves,  in  the  place  of  sepulchres. 
She  is  too  young  to  be  utterly  and  for 
ever  cast  down.  I  believe  1  know  of  on« 
who  but  loves  her  iKJtter,  more  tenderly 
and  devoutly,  because  of  her  afiliction.  and 
her  manner  of  receiving  it.  And  yet  I 
say  this,  even  while  I  bear  in  mind  that 
Miss  Renwick  observed  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, "  When  may  your  friends  be  so  pre- 
suming as  to  congratulate  you,  Agnes?  " 

Do  you  guess  what  she  meant  ?  I  ask- 
ed, and  the  stupid  answer  was,  '•  When 
will  our  pastoress  be  inducted  into  her 
new  living  ?  " 

To  say  that  I  stared  upon  the  questioner 
with  an  ill-controlled  indignation,  would 
be  but  a  feeble  expression  of  my  glance, 
thought,  or  feeling,  I  fear;  to  say  that 
something  of  an  ominous  and  terrinc  tone 
was  in  my  voice  when  I  spoke,  would 
hardly  Ik?  doing  justice  to  the  exceedingly 
tragic  emphasis  with  which  I  said,  "  Miss 
Renwick,  was  it  of  mo  that  you   were 
speaking  with  the  pastor    this  morning 
when  1  disturbed  you  ?     You  were  coun- 
selling him  to  marry  the  stranger  who 
had  found  shelter  for  a  few  weeks  under 
your  brother's  roof!     Let  me  tell  you  I 
regard  this  as  a  most  cruel  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  if  3'ou  wish  to 
drive  me  from  this  place  you  are  doing 
exactly  that  thing  which  will  accomplish 
the  object."      But  after  I  left  the  poor 
creature  to  the  contemplation  of  these 
words,  a  thought  of  Flora  and  Renwick 
hurried  me  back  to  her  still  more  rapidly, 
and  I  found  her  standing  as  if  petrified  m 
the  same  place ;  then  1  compelled  myself 
to  say  ;  '*  1  am  not  as  happy  as  I  have 
been  in  my  life,  why  and  wherefore  you 
will  not  ask,  but  I  will  say  that  3'OU  wound 
me  in  a  way  that  you  would  not  willingly 
wound  a  fellow  being,  when  you  speak  to 
me  and  of  me  as  you  have.-'     I  suppose  I 
was  half  weeping  when  1  said  it.  and  I  am 
sure  1  must  have  been  half  beside  myself 
when  I  made  this  sort  of  confession  to  Miss 
Susan,  but  the  true  woman  came  up  and 
triumphed  in  her  over  other  central  powers. 
I  knew  it,  though  all  she  said  wa.s,  "  I  am 
very  .sorry,  Agnes."      I  suppose  besides 
that  I  forgave   her  thereu|)on  when  she 
asked  me  to  do  so — though  perhaps  not 
as  entirely  as  I  should   have  done,  or, 
would  1  be  telling  this  to  you  ? 

I  must  have  a  talk  with  Islington.  7 
am  glad  that  he  declined  the  honor  qf 
my  hand  !  Of  late  I  have  prevailed  upon 
Helen  to  climb  the  hills  back  of  her  father's 
place  with  me,  we  have  wandered  off  many 
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times  into  the  country  round  about,  arm 
in  arm,  and  in  such  excursions  I  have  oc- 
cupic<i  myself,  and  amused  her,  by  telling 
how  the  views  which  her  eyes  had  sur- 
veye<l  a  thousand  times,  strike  my  eyes 
as  tliey  paze  ufion  the  country  from  these 
points  for  the  first  time. 

She  is  happier  than  she  has  been  in 
many  months,  and  she  says  that  she  has 
to  thank  me  for  it,  that  she  believes  I  was 
sent  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
Tcrting  her  from  the  lieathcnish  darkness 
into  which  slic  had  fallen !     Lina,  these 


words  cut  me  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  yet  they  make  me  glad.  She  speaks 
to  mo  now  with  perfect  freedom  of  the 
bereavement  that  smote  her  so  sorely ; 
and  while  over  my  own  heart's  story  T 
have  kept  dead  silence.  I  have  striven  to 
console  her.  Had  she  but  known,  or  could 
she  now  guess  the  faintness  of  that  heart, 
a  wilful,  perverse,  idle  heart  which  I  claim 
for  my  owi,  with  shame  and  consterna- 
tion oftentimes,  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  treatment  my  consolations  would  re- 
ceive. 


(To  be  concluded  In  oar  next) 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  EX-JESUIT. 


BENEDICAMUS  Domino!  Reader,  it 
is  four  o'clock  in  the  morninj^  in  mid- 
winter in  a  little  valley  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  sun  shines  four  hours  a  day  at 
most.  In  a  long  room  or  dormitory  are 
ranged  a  number  of  alcoves,  each  contain- 
ing a  bed,  and  a  wight  immersed  in  sleep, 
but  also  sleep  broken  by  the  unwelcome 
invitation  to  praise  the  Lord.  It  is  a 
Jesuit  novitiate ;  and  the  lav  brother,  him- 
self half  asleep,  enters  with  his  candle, 
and  by  these  words  rouses  all  to  their 
daily  routine.  The  younger  and  more 
fervent  novices  immediately  answer,  "  Deo 
gratias,"  and  leap  from  their  Ik'Js,  jealous 
of  giving  to  sloth  one  fraction  of  a  moment. 
Time  was,  when  I  too  bounded  to  the  cold 
floor  at  those  words,  and  began  the  ablu- 
tion of  face  and  hands ;  but  I  am  now  in 
m}'  second  year;  my  enthusiastic  zeal  to 
do  more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  re- 
quired, has  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  special 
pleading,  and  1  weigh  the  words  of  the  rules 
and  of  the  novitiate  regulations  with  all 
the  jealousy  that  a  court  brings  to  the 
construction  of  a  penal  statute.  Half  an 
hour,  thinks  your  Immble  servant,  is  given 
to  wash,  dross,  and  make  a  short  visit  to 
the  chapel  previous  to  the  time  of  daily 
meditation  or  mental  prayer.  "Well ! 
Washing,  dressing,  and  visit,  at  most  re- 
quire st'ven  minutes  and  a  half,  in  one  as 
expeditious  as  myself,  consequently  I  may 
be  here  just  twenty-two  and  a  half  min- 
utes, and  will  be  in  time  even  though  the 
Excitator  should  find  nie  past  my  time 
taking  my  comfort.  Having  thus  settled 
in  my  own  mind  the  feasibility  of  the 
operation,  and  absolved  myself  fnjm  sloth 
on  the  principle  of  the  hare  in  the  fable.  I 
turn. 

Like  one  who  windii  the  draitery  of  the  couch  around 

him. 
And  lIcM  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Faith!  I  forget  myself.    Ilcra  is  the  lay 


brother  peering  in.  As  sure  as  I  am  alive. 
I  will  be  caught,  and  must  expiate  my 
ofTencc  by  a  public  jKjnance  in  the  refec- 
tory. I  bounded  from  my  bed,  an  instant 
sufficed  to  wash  and  dry  my  face  pro 
tempore,  pantaloons  soon  invested  my 
legs,  and  my  loose  cassock  thrown  around 
me  completed  my  attire :  the  belt  I  put 
on  as  I  went  my  way  to  the  chapel. 
Conscious  of  my  regularity,  I  proceeded 
to  the  front  of  the  kneeling  band  in  the 
chapel,  and  knelt  with  all  due  reverence. 
I  was  safe.  This  was  not  all :  the  brother 
Excitator  having  performed  his  second 
round,  entere<l  tlie  chapel  a  moment  after 
me,  and  approaching  the  father  Minister, 
the  sort  of  housekeej>er  in  the  establish- 
ment, reported  3'our  humble  servant  as  in 
bed.  •'  IJrother  Maridule  in  Ix^d !"  quoth 
the  Minister ;  '*  what  do  you  mean,  man  ! 
do  you  not  see  him  there  before  you?'' 
The  astounde<i  brother  looked  up,  and  as 
he  recognized  me  piously  endeavoring  to 
prevent  an  explosion  of  laughter,  ex- 
claimed in  quite  a  pet,  ''  I  left  him  in  bed 
and  came  straight  here ;  how  he  got  here 
I  do  not  know,"  and  oif  ho  went.  By  the 
way,  there  is  some  danger  in  this  rapid 
dressing.  To  ground  novices  in  humility 
it  is  usual  always  to  give  them  clothes 
already  worn  by  others,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  WardroU'  breather  in  his 
anxious  desire  to  give  the  young  enthu- 
siasts ample  matter  for  mortification  and 
self-denial,  will  bestow  on  some  lean  and 
hungry  specimen  of  our  race  a  garment 
made  for  some  rival  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas in  obesitv.  Such  was  the  fate  of  mv 
friend  Dcvigne.  One  morning,  aroused  by 
a  sense  of  <langer,  as  1  was  just  now,  he 
sprang  from  bcil,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
his  hurry  thrust  both  his  fjcdal  extremi- 
ties into  the  same  leg  of  the  capacious 
garment  which  ill-luck  or  the  malice  of 
the  wardrobe  sprite  had  assigned  to  him. 
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He  did  not  discover  his  misUkc.  till  his 
cassock  and  belt  were  on.  It  was  too 
late  to  chanj;e — tlic  cliapel  must  be 
reached,  and  I  leave  the  rejider  to  picture 
to  his  own  iniafrination  the  curious  at- 
tempt at  pn>p:re.ss  made  by  my  friend 
along  the  corridor.  "  liocke  on  tlie  Human 
Under.standin«jj "  was  nothing  to  the  prob- 
lem he  had  to  solve.  Despite  the  smiles 
and  contortions  of  face  in  those- he  passed, 
on  he  went,  till  a  series  of  hops  brought 
him  to  the  chapel.  Here  a  new  difficulty 
met  him :  how  could  he  kneel :  in  vain 
did  he  attempt  to  let  himself  down  {rently 
and  ea-sil}',  the  well-worn  cloth  would  not 
befriend  him ;  it  gave  way  and  the  knee 
was  rent  asunder.  Poor  Uevigne!  in 
attempting  to  escape  tlie  Soy  11a  of  a  pen- 
ance for  not  rising  in  time,  he  fell  int<>  the 
Charylxlis  of  a  still  heavier  one.  for  his 
outrageous  violation  of  tlie  virtue  of  hoi}' 
poverty,  in  so  utterly  rending  and  lacerat- 
ing the  garment  in  (piesti<m.  Besifles 
this,  he  was  most  unmercifully  quizzecl 
bv  us  all.  when  recreation-time  set  our 
tongues  at  liberty.  1,  more  fortunate, 
could  quiz  the  excitiitor,  and  excite 
scruples  in  his  conscience  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  accusing  innocent  persons  of 
sloth  and  violation  of  the  rules.  At  all 
events,  he  left  me  iu  peace  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Reading  this  over,  T  cannot  but  insert 
here  a  quetT  incident,  which,  when  I  was 
a  scholastic,  gave  us  a  power  over  the 
minister,  whicli  enabled  us  to  "  rejoice  in 
our  IrhIs  "  a  reasonable  time.  He  was  a 
regular  martinet,  and  his  excitator  was 
a  most  obnoxiously  precise  and  pimctual 
fellow.  One  morning  he  rejwrted  Brother 
Valdez  as  still  in  bed.  Determined  to 
make  an  example,  the  minister  seized  a 
candle  and  hurried  up  to  the  long  corridor 
on  which  our  rooms  opSled.  In  nervous 
haste  he  seized  the  knob  of  the  door  of 
the  ollending  scholastic*  To  his  horror, 
the  knob  turned,  but  the  door  was  un- 
opened. Locked  !  a  room  locked — it  was 
liigh  treason  —  nothing  can  be  locked, 
room,  or  desk,  or  trunk,  or  closet.  In 
vain  he  knocked,  in  vain  he  called  on 
Brother  Valdez  to  open.  To  all  calling, 
to  every  adjuration,  even  in  the  name  of 
Holy  ()bedienw  herself  the  rebellious  in- 
mate of  the  room  was  deaf  A  lay  brother 
was  dispatched  for  a  bundle  of  keys :  the 
corridor  was  exciter! :  hea'ls  peered  from 
every  door,  with  curiosit}'  depicted  on  every 
countenance.  At  last  the  keys  arrive,  the 
door  is  opened,  but  as  the  irate  minister 
impetuously  rushed  in  a  current  of  air 


extinguishes  his  candle :  another  is  soon 
had,  but  when  ii  arrives,  he  perceives  that 
in  his  hurry  he  has  mistaken  the  room. 
Instead  of  the  oflending  scholastic  he  be- 
holds some  paintings,  and  other  similar 
articles.  It  was  a  store-room.  A  soo- 
cession  of  peals  of  laughter,  louder  and 
louder  rising  caught  his  ear,  and  with  all 
possible  speed  he  l)eat  a  sudden  retreat  to 
his  own  room.  Amid  the  bustle,  Valdez, 
sly  dog.  dressed  himself  at  leisure  and 
demurely  proceeded  to  the  chapel.  Much 
did  we  owe  thee.  Valdez  !  Never  again 
that  scholastic  year  was  our  corridor  pro- 
faned by  these  inquisitorial  visits.  Peace 
reigne<i  throughout. 

These  visits  to  the  chajjel,  or  as  they 
are  called,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ments, occur  fre(juently  during  the  day. 
and  vary  in  length  according  to  the  devo- 
tion of  each. 

It  is  now  half-past  four  ;  the  bell  rings, 
and  each  returns  to  his  room,  and,  after 
standing  for  a  moment  before  his  pra^'ing- 
desk,  kneels  down  to  his  meditations.  The 
subject  of  these  is  chosen  the  previou.s 
evening  in  some  book  of  meditations  on 
the  life  of  Christ  or  in  the  (Jiospel  itself, 
and  arrangi?d  in  points  f«)r  moi'c  ready 
consideration  and  reflection.  The  method 
is  based  \\\yo\\  the  Exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  each  evolves  the  points  as  his 
devotion,  state  of  mind,  or  unagination 
dictates.  The  time  is  six^nt.  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  standing ;  though  the  close  is  al- 
ways spent  on  the  knees,  being  a  direct 
prayer  to  Heaven.  In  this  intercourse 
betw(?en  man  and  his  ^laker  1  shall  not 
intrude : 

E'cii  the  saiHe  ilozf,  who.ro  thcj  5liouIJ  pray, 
And  f.mcy  uft  In  wil<le.st  piny 
Kotims  the  wMe  wurhl  nhoiit .  . . 

The  hour  is  past,  and  at  the  signal,  each 
sits  down  to  examine  how  well  he  has 
I)erforme<l  his  meditation.  This  is  a 
master-stroke.  Thei'e  is  no  surer  path 
to  success  than  for  a  beginner  to  examine, 
after  each  attempt,  how  he  has  succeeded, 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  good  or  un- 
favorable ivsult,  and  to  adopt  some  plan 
for  future  oiK-ratiou.  With  this  pivcau- 
tion,  which  would  require  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, many  a  man  might  escape  reverses, 
which  seem  to  follow  Inm  like  a  shadow. 
It  is  a  irood  lessf>n,  and  I  have  often  used 
it  with  success. 

After  the  review,  the  bell  rings  once 
moi-e,  and.  in  the  novitiate,  each  proceeds 
to  make  his  bed,  put  his  wash-hand-stand 
and  its  fixtures  in  order,  iK>lish  his  shoes, 
where  that  is  the  custom,  and,  if  time  per- 


*  ThoM)  who.  after  their  novltlaco,  aro  applied  to  teach  or  study,  ore  c»Ued  aclioUisUca.  Novices  derive  It 
from  the  Greek  SYoAeurriirof,  a  simpleton,  but  the  scholastics  themselves  deduce  Uie  word  fnnn  the  Latin 
arhtd^t.    An  it  makes  some  difference  in  the  meaning,  it  Is  not  a  mer«  quibble.    I  commend  it  to  iKihoInrs 
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mit8.  sweep  hivS  room.  Tt  is  a  little  re- 
public of  the  Spartan  stamp;  there  are 
no  servants,  no  menials.  Each  must  do 
his  own  work  in  spite  of  any  aristocratic 
pretensions  he  may  have:  and  these  in 
some  parts  of  continental  Europe  are  no 
slight  matter.  Be  he  what  he  may,  once 
invested  with  the  black  cassock  of  the 
order,  distinctions  are  forgotten  ;  and  My 
lA^rd  This,  or  Cardinal  That,  is  reduced 
to  simple  Brother  or  Father.  At  one 
time  the  number  of  really  titled  nobles  to 
be  found  in  religious  orders  was  quite 
great,  and.  during  the  time  of  the  Penal 
Laws  in  England,  many  Catholic  peers 
embraced  the  religious  state,  and  there 
was  once  a  residence  in  Belgium,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  rector,  a  vis- 
count and  baron,  minister  and  subminis- 
ter.  Even  in  the  i>rescnt  century,  an  ex- 
king,  in  the  abundance  of  the  article,  be- 
came a  lay  brother  among  the  Jesuits  in 
his  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability. die<l  amid  his  prayers  and  beads, 
a  happier  man  than  his  ill-starred  descend- 
ant, Charles  Albert,  lured  by  ambition, 
by  republican  and  national  feelings,  and 
b}'  papal  encouragement  to  cope  with  the 
power  of  Austria  and  die  a  fugitive  at  Lislx)n. 
This  levelling  in  religious  orders  disjK^ls 
all  complaint ;  and  one  who  had  seen  Car- 
dinal Odescalohi,  a  few  vears  .since,  after 
holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  court  of 
Crregory  XVI.,  afterwards  as  a  simple 
Jt»suit,  swee])  his  room,  and  i)roceed  along 
the  corridor  with  the  dust-pan  in  one 
hand,  and  the  bi-oom  in  the  other,  could 
not  fec^l  himself  lowered  by  doing  the 
same.  Good  Father  Odescalchi  !  how 
gravely  he  moved  along  I  Verily,  tlie 
broom  seemed  a  crozier,  and  the  dust-pan 
some  .*;acred  vessel,  so  dignified  his  i)ort 
and  mien.     This  alone  would  lead  vou  to 


suspect  his  former  position:  for,  m  his 
intercourse  with  us,  he  was  all  case  and 
affability — in  nothing  differing  from  the 
rest.  This  sweeping  has  various  advan- 
tages, too.  A  fellow-novice  of  mine,  a 
doctor  of  some  eminence,  discovered  that 
it  is  an  exercise  extremely  beneficial  to 
health,  calling  into  play  the  muscles  of 
the  anns  and  breast :  the  only  objection 
being  that  the  dust  raised  was  apt  to  ob- 
struct the  lungs.  He,  in  fact,  <lrew  up  a 
short  treatise  to  show  how  beneficial  it 
was,  with  minute  instructions  to  enable 
the  novice,  in  the  science  of  sweeping,  to 
collect  the  various  particles  of  dust  into 
heaps,  by  strokes  of  hair  or  broom  nicely 
bound  into  what  are  commonly  called 
brooms,  without  at  the  same  time  raising 
so  many  of  the  particles  into  the  air  as  to 
produce  what  is  commonly  called  a  dust 
This  learned  treatise  has  perished,  but  of  its 
profoundness  the  reader  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  published 
four  folio  volumes  on  theological  matters, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  annexed  to  the  cele- 
brated corps  of  liollandists  in  his  native 
land  of  Belgium. 

It  generally  happens  that  midway  in 
our  room  operations  the  bell  rings  for 
mass,  and  I  will  go  to  hear  it,  or  serve  it 
if  it  is  my  turn.  If  you  know  what  mass 
is,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  if  you  do  not,  go 
to  some  church  ;  there  are  several  here  in 
New- York,  and  try  and  form  some  idea; 
but  go  in  the  moniing.  1  add  this,  be- 
cause poets  and  novelists  will  persist  in 
having  mass  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
which  is 
*♦  Kara  a\  Is  In  tcrris:  nlgroquo  sinilllor  oygno  **— 

that  is  to  say,  never. 

When  I  return  and  proceed  in  my  daily 
routine,  I  may  continue  my  reminiswnces. 


VISIT    TO    A    GOLD    CHAIN    MANUFACTORY. 


a  /^AN  you  inform  me  what  that  build- 
^  ing  is,  sir  ?  "  ^jurried  we  of  a  passer 
by,  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Springfield  on 
the  (N)nnecticut,  as  we  looked  at  a  brown 
three-storied  house,  having  "  No  admit- 
tance." rather  prouiinently  displaved  ujwn 
it 

**Kumrill  and  Shuinway's  Jewelry 
Factory,"  was  the  hurried  response. 

Notwithstanding  the  "no  admittance" 
on  the  front  we  took  the  lilx»rty  of  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  being  shown  into  the 
counting-room  handed  our  card  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Shumway, 
and  Mr.  Shumway  turned  up  a  decided 


trump  in  the  shape  of  an  obliging  and 
courteous  gentleman,  under  whose  guid- 
ance we  directly  started  on  a  tour  of  the 
works. 

To  our  surprise  we  learned  u|)on  in- 
quiry, that  only  one  kind  of  jewelry, 
gold  chains,  were  here  made.  But  there 
is  much  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  sim- 
plest chain  that  is  interesting,  much  that 
demands  not  only  nux'hanical  skill  and 
good  judgment,  but  also  a  <'ertain  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge. — many  processes 
which  their  myriad  wearers  neither  know 
nor  susjicct ;  and  we  propose  to  follow 
one  through  each  successive  stage  of  its 
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manufactiiro.  from  the  gold  in  the  mass, 
to  its  perfect  completion,  as  we  that  aftei^ 
uoon  saw  it. 

The  gold  employofl  in  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Rumrill  and  Shumway  is  chiefly 
U.  vS.  coin.  Some  California  gold  is  used, 
but  comparatively  little.  The  gold  hav- 
ing been  cut  into  small  pieces  to  begin 
with,  is  taken  into  the  basement  of  the 
building,  and  there  delivered  to  the  melt- 
er,  so  called,  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  this  part  of  the  business,  and  through 
whose  hands  all  the  metal  used  in  the  es- 
tablishment must  pass.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  a  ''portable  blast  fur- 
nace," having  a  ])ower  blast  And  here 
we  may  remark  in  ]>assing,  that  in  all  the 
operations  (\irriod  on  in  thie  factory  which 
admit  of  it,  water  power  is  used.  The 
wheel  employed  has  Ijeen  pronoimred  by 
skilful  engineers,  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
State,  so  noted  for  the  nicety  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  machinery,  and  is  an  overshot 
of  twenty-six  feut  in  diameter,  built  by 
the  well-known  Fisk.  The  water  by 
which  it  is  Girried  comes  from  some 
thirty  to  forty  sj)rings.  and  is  unfailing  in 
the  drvest  sea.sons. 

When  melted  the  gold  is  cast  in  ingots 
in  iron  mouMs. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  it  to  wire. 
This  is  elfected  })y  passing  the  ingots 
through  the  xcire  mil  I.  consisting  of  two 
steel  rollers  whose  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, one  of  them  having  graduated  grooves 
of  any  and  every  size.  1  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  this  machine  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  wire  drawing  was  to  reduce 
the  ingots  to  thin  strips,  or  ribbons,  by 
means  of  rolling  mills,  a  line  specimen  of 
which  we  found  in  the  wire  room. 

Coming  from  the  mill,  the  wire  is  not 
always  perfectly  even.  To  remedy  this, 
it  is  in  the  first  place  passed  through  the 
**  French  Filigree  Draw  Plates."  These 
plates  obtained  from  France,  were  all  of 
them  manufactured  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago ;  for,  since  that  period  there 
has  been  no  man  living  able  to  make  them. 
The  manufacturer  is  supi)Osed  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
his  secret  jK-rished  with  him,  tiius  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  the  "  lost  arts,"  a 
fact  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Wendell  Philips.  FiSq..  and  authorize 
its  use  at  the  next  repetition  of  his  lee- 
titre.  It  is  known  that  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  comi)Osed,  contains  the 
finest  steel,  copper  and  zinc,  but  in  what 
proportions,  and  how  united,  has  as  yet 
eluded  all  attempts  at  discovery.  Wo 
picked  up  from  the  work-bench  one  of 
these  plates,  almost  romantic  in  its  his- 
torj,  and  examined  it.  It  appeared  to  be 
simply  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  about  seven 
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inches  long,  by  two  and  a  half  wide, 
pierced  with  some  two  hundred  small 
holes,  and  yet  mechanics  with  all  their 
skill  and  experience,  and  men  of  science 
with  all  their  knowledge,  have  labored 
unavailingly  for  twenty-five  years  to 
make  another  like  it.  We  inquired  its 
cost.  Seventy  dollars,  was  the  reply. 
After  passing  through  one  of  these  plates 
if  there  be  any  inequality  of  size  or  surface 
yet  remaining,  it  is  obviated  by  passing 
it  next  through  a  diamond  plate.  These 
plates  are  formed  of  jewels,  similar  to 
watch  jewels,  pierced  with  a  hole  of  the 
required  size  of  the  wire,  and  placed  in  a 
metallic  setting.  This  operation  leaves  a 
jyerfect  wire. 

The  wire  having  been  thus  completed, 
the  next  process  is  to  form  it  into  links. 
This  is  accomplished  by  winding  it  closely 
on  a  "  mandril  "  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  "cutter."  The  ''mandril" 
is  a  steel  rod  of  an  oval,  or  circular,  or 
whatever  the  retjuired  shape  of  the  link 
may  be,  and  of  the  size  of  which  the  link 
is  wante<l.  When  completely  encircled 
with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  '•  mandril "  is 
passed  through  the  cutter,  which  consists 
of  a  steel  plate  perforated  with  a  hole 
sufiiciently  large  to  admit  its  i)assage,  and 
with  a  knife  so  arranged  on  one  side  and 
so  gau«:ed  at  just  such  a  <lepth  below  the 
edge  of  the  hole  as  to  cut  the  top  of  the 
wire  as  the  mandril  is  drawn  through. 
With  these  instruments  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  forming  2(K)  perfect  links  takes 
much  less  time  than  we  have  occupied  in 
describing  it.  Previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  simple  but  ingenious  ""  cutter," 
the  links  were  severed  by  a  saw  at  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  The  links  being  thus  foinned.  they 
arc  next  to  Ixj  united  in  a  chain.  To 
witness  this  operation  wc  proi^eeded  to 
the  chain  room  in  the  upixr  story  of  the 
bjiilding, — largo,  airy,  and  well  lighted. 
We  may  here  remark  that  a  good  light 
— neither  too  feeble  nor  too  strong — is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  performing  this 
nice  work.  Around  the  entire  length  of 
the  room  ran  a  work-bench  at  which 
were  seated  some  twenty  young  girla 
whose  delicate  fmgers  arc  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  branch  of  the  business ; 
— each  with  a  drawer  before  her, — a  box 
of  links  and  solder, — a  gas-light  and  a 
blow-pipe.  Each  link  is  separately  taken 
up  with  pliers,  &c.,  and  hooked  on,  if  we 
may  use  tlie  expression — a  piece  of  .colder 
is  laid  at  the  opening  and  the  blow-pipe 
is  api)liefl  to  fuse  it.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  operation  is  i)erfonned  is  won- 
derful. These  girls  form  each  from  three 
to  five  feet  of  the  finest  chain  per  day, 
each  foot  containing  348  links,  the  amount 
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ibrmed  depending  not  only  on  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  pattern  and  industry  of  the 
laborer,  but  also  in  a  great  dcp;ree  on  their 
experience.  The  gold  used  for  solder  is 
of  a  quality  slightly  inferior  to  that  used 
for  the  chain,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  flow  easier  on  the  application  of 
heat. 

The  chain  as  it  now  appears  has  not 
the  form  wliirh  it  is  to  exhibit  ultimately 
and  is  of  a  dull  bla<!keneil  copper  color. 
It  has  still  to  ]je  annealed,  twisted,  drawn, 
pressed,  colored,  and  polished  or  lapped. 
The  operation  of  annealing  is  frequently 
necessary  during  the  various  processes  to 
which  the  gold  is  subjecte<l  before  a  com- 
plete and  iK^rfect  chain  is  formed,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  becoming  brittle  and  too 
hard  to  work. 

The  twisting  is  accomplished  simply  by 
fastening  one  end  of  the  chain  in  a  vice 
and  taking  it  at  a  short  distance  with  a 
pair  of  nippers,  giving  it  a  half  turn, 
producing  that  flatness  of  the  sides  ob- 
Bcrvable  in  the  regular  guard  chain.  The 
drawing  of  the  chain  is  to  test  its  strength 
and  to  linish  it  perfectly  even  and  smooth. 
It  is  effected  by  passing  it  through  a 
steel  bit  or  a  wire  plate. 

Tlie  pressing  is  accomplished  by  a  steel 
pen  which  operates  to  throw  the  chain 
back  and  leave  it  perfectly  even. 

The  chain  proper  having  been  thus  far 
completed,  another  and  pcrha])s  the  most 
interesting  operation  remains — that  of 
coloring,  bhukspeare  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  '*  painting  the  lily  and  gilding 
refined  gold  "  as  a  great  absurdity.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  lilies,  but  can 
vouch  for  the  faot  that  Mr.  Shumway  can 
"  gild  refined  gold,''  and  do  it  too  in  such 
a  style  as  to  increase  its  beauty  and 
enhance  its  usefulness  for  the  purposes 
of  ornament.  We  know  that  the  idea  is 
a  very  prevalent  one  among  tlie  few  who 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  gold  can  Ije 
colored,  that  articles  of  iuwelrv  thiLs 
colored  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  I'ine 
gold,  say  they,  lias  itself  naturally  the 
richest  hue,  wliv  thon  t'olor  it  ?  A'arious 
are  the  reas»m>.  Kirst.  ihero  if;  a  great 
diversity  in  ta-^te  as  to  culor  in  the  wearers 
of  jewelry, — some  think  that  only  is  pure 
gold  which  is  of  a  de<?p  orange, — the 
shrewdness  of  another  has  convinced  him 
that  a  sort  of  dark  straw  color  is  the  sur« 
indication  of  Ihu'uess. — .and  yet  a  third  is 
enamored  of  that  red«lish  cast  which  we 
frequently  <if.  So  marked  is  this  fact, 
we  were  iuf«>rin«'d,  that  one  dealer  would 
alwavs  (ii\l(  r  \\\<  jrwclry  of  a  certain 
fliade,  unollivi-  ()f  a  ditrcrent  one,  &^q. 

But  apart  iroui  divt-rsity  in  taste,  then; 
are  reasons  whkrh  render  it  necessarv, 
even  where  the  clnun  is  constructed  of  Ww 


finest  quality  of  gold,  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  this  process.  As  wo  haTe 
previously  remarked,  each  link  in  the 
chain  requires  to  be  soldered,  and  an 
inferior  quality  of  gold  is  necessarily  used. 
Now  when  the  chain  comes  to  be  polished, 
the  places  where  the  ends  of  each  link  arc 
soldered  are  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
other  i)art.  Besides,  in  many  of  ihe 
more  complicated  styles,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  the  interior  part  of  the  chain  so  as 
to  j)olish  it.  Were  it  not  colored,  then,  it 
would  remain  in  the  unclean  state  in 
which  it  came  from  the  workman's  hands, 
alter  beinir  subjected  to  processes  of  heat- 
ing which  give  it  the  aspect  of  darkened 
copper.  Thus,  we  see  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  beauty  and  finish,  and  does 
not  detract  from  the  i)urity  of  the  chain, 
that  it  Ix^  subjected  to  the  coloring  pro- 
ces,s.  'J'hat  process  we  will  now  describe 
as  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  Shumway  in  his 
coloring  room. 

The  materials  of  which  the  coloring 
matter  is  composetl,  are  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  and  muriatic  acid.  This  makes  what 
is  technically  termed  the  liquid  color,  alum 
being  also  added  to  produce  the  dry  color. 
The  saltiwitre  and  salt  having  been  pul- 
verized and  united  with  the  acid  in  cer- 
tain definite  proportions  by  weight  or 
measurement,  they  are  poured  into  a 
crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  embedded 
in  a  furnace  of  heated  coal.  The  crucibles 
used  art^  manufactured  of  black  lead,  and 
are  mostly  procured  from  New  Jersey 
They  stand  .some  half-dozen  heatings. 
Pine  coal  is  used  as  affording  a  more 
even  heat,  and  one  better  regulated. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has 
been  brought  to  a  certain  degree,  the  gold 
to  be  colored  is  immersed  in  it.  Here  it 
is  that  the  greatest  care  and  good  judg- 
ment are  required,  as  if  the  gold  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  solution  only  one 
minute  too  long  the  jewelry  will  be  ru- 
ined. Mr.  Shumway  himself  takes  the 
|)ersonal  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
manufacture,  aTid  informed  us  that  al- 
though there  was  probably  not  a  jKirson 
employed  in  the  factory  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  prvKoss,  there  was  not 
one  to  whom,  a\  ith  salVtv,  it  could  be  in- 
trusted,  so  great  is  the  care  and  expe- 
rience required  to  accouiplish  it  success- 
fully. AVhen  the  gold  has  remained  in 
the  crr.cible  the  jaoitcr  length  of  time  it 
is  removed  and  washed  in  pure  water. 
The  re<ldi.>h  hue  is  produced  by  an  addi- 
tion of  water  to  the  mixture  described, 
and  the  dillerent  shades  (»f  yellow  by  va- 
riations in  the  projjortions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  in  the  time  during  which  the 
metal  remains  innnersed.  The  mode  in 
whieh  the  coloring  mixture  acts  is  this 
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It  is  a  dissolvent  of  the  metal,  and  acts, 
not  in  the  alloy,  but  only  in  the  pure  me- 
tallic base,  which,  inclining  chemically 
with  the  acid,  forms  on  tlie  surface  a 
coating  or  incrustation,  perfectly  pure, 
and  almost  an  enamel,  harder  than  gold, 
not  subjected  to  tliis  process,  and  incapa- 
ble  of  cracking.  We  find  here  then  two 
additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the  color- 
ing process:  increasofl  du nihility  and  in- 
capability of  tarnishing.  The  mixture 
being  a  dissolvent,  (how  does  it  liappen 
that  our  school  chemistries  and  some  of 
our  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  inform 
us  that  the  famous  ''aqua  regia,"  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Is  the 
only  dissolvent  of  gold  ? )  there  is,  of 
course,  an  inunediate  loss  to  the  manufac- 
turer arising  from  diminished  weight. 
This  loss  is  Jisccrtained  to  })e  six  penny- 
weights in  forty-five.  Tt  is  not,  however, 
a  total  loifSj  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 
Having  gone  through  the  coloring  process, 
the  chain  is  then  to  be  lapped  or  j)olished. 
The  former  is  preferable  where  the  sur- 
face of  tho  ehain  is  sucli  as  to  admit  of  it, 
as  it  givis  the  best  finish  and  greatest 
brilliancy.  It  is  performed  b}-  applying 
the  surfu«.'o  of  the  cliain  to  the  side  of  a 
wheel  formed  of  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  zinc,  charged  with  the  flour  of  emery, 
and  rubbed  down  with  agate  stone. 
Where  the  form  of  the  chain  does  not  ad- 
mit of  this  process  it  is  polished  by  ap- 
plying it  to  swiftly  revolving  brushes, 
filled  with  moistened  rouge.  The  chain 
proper  now  having  })een  completed  is 
next  to  be  mounted.  The  mounting 
consists  of  the  "  swivel."'  "  liook,"  and 
"  Plide.'^ 

To  fonn  these  an  ingot  of  gold  is  passed 
in  the  first  place  through  a  steel  rolling 
mill,  and  reduce<l  to  thin  ribbons.  These 
ribbons  are  then  cut  into  ])ieces  of  the 
proper  .«ize,  and  arc  to  be  stani|KHl  of  the 
desired  slia]>e,  in  a  stcH.'l  die,  by  means  of 
the  '•  droj)."  .so  called.  This  consists  of 
two  upright  parallel  posts  of  iron,  placed 
about  one  foot  apart,  and  some  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Between  them,  on  a  solid 
block,  rising  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor,  is  placed  the  die,  in  which 
is  sunk  the  desired  figure,  firmly  secured 
by  four  powerful  screws.  Over  this  is 
laid  the  piece  of  gold  ribbon,  on  which 
is  placed  the  ''force,"  a  piece  of  steel 
bearing  a  raised  figure,  exactly  fitting 
tliat  which  is  sunk  in  the  die.  This  is 
then  struck  with  the  '*  hanuncr,"  a  piece 
of  iron  faced  with  steel,  weighing  about 
75  lbs.,  and  playing  in  grooves  on  the  in- 
ner sides  of  the  j)Osts,  by  means  of  a  rope 
pafising  over  a  pulley  at  the  top.  The 
blows  are  repeated  until  a  ixjrfect  im- 
pression has  been  obtained.     The  two 


parts  of  the  mounting  arc  then  soldered 
together,  and  then  solidly  filled. 

We  had  now  pas.se<l  through  the  entire 
building,  and  seen  each  of  the  processes 
requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gold 
guanl-chain  (which,  with  slight  variations, 
are  the  processes  for  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  fob  and  vest  chains  also),  and 
we  retunie<l  to  the  counting  room. 
Opening  the  immense  safe,  "Mr.  Shumway 
took  thence  and  cast  on  the  table  before 
us  large  bunches  of  finished  chains  in 
ever)^  imaginable  style,  from  those  high 
and  beautiful  s|)ecimens  intended  expressly 
for  ladies,  to  the  ponderous  and  massive 
styles  which  find  their  only  purchasers  in 
the  California  market.  Conspicuous 
among  them  all  was  the  '*  animal  centre," 
a  l)eautiful  vest  chain,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  central  iwrtion  of  the  chain 
is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  some  animal 
cast  in  solid  gold.  Tliis  casting  is  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  the  manufacture,  and  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  building.  It  has 
not,  until  recently,  been  Mnsidered  prac- 
ticable to  cast  these  delicate  figures  on 
account  of  the  shrinking  of  the  metal  by 
coohng.  Messrs.  Rumrill  and  Shumway 
obtain  them  from  New- York.  We  saw 
one,  a  running  stag,  very  appropriately 
chased,  whose  antlered  head  thrown 
back,  and  conled  limbs,  and  ruby  eyes  al- 
most starting  from  the  head,  possessed  a 
truly  artistic  appearance. 

We  now  requested  Mr.  Shumway  to 
fulfil  his  promi.se  made  in  the  coloring 
room  to  inform  us  how  he  recovered  the 
gold  lost  in  the  process. 

"  Oh ! "  said  he,  '•  we  lose  nothing  here, 
not  a  grain.  The  sweepings  of  every 
room  in  the  building  are  carefully  saved, 
the  crucibles  broken  up  and  preserved, 
and  the  sediment  of  the  coloring  mixtun;. 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  some 
length  of  time,  is  added  to  the  heap. 
This  we  give  into  the  hands  of  the  sweep 
smelter,  who  in  a  week's  time  makes  us  a 
return  of  its  exact  value  in  gold  and  sil- 


ver. 
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About  forty  j»ersons,  we  were  informed, 
were  regularly  employe  I  in  the  factory, 
including  a  chaser,  and  die  cutter  or 
worker  in  steel ;  most  of  them  Americans, 
and  the  remainder  foreigners,  who  have 
been  trained  to  the  business  in  the  jewelry 
shops  of  the  old  world. 

And  thus  having  gratified  our  curiosity, 
and  satisfied  ourself  that  those  foibidding 
words,  ''  no  ivlmittance,"  however  large 
the  letters  in  which  they  are  disj)layed, 
are  not  such  a  barrier  that  a  true  Yankee 
cannot  overcome  it,  we  expressed  our 
thanks,  and  made  our  adieu  to  Mr.  Shum- 
way. 
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American. — Tlie  "  Poetry  of  the  Veg- 
etable World,^'*  by  Professor  Schleiden 
of  Jena,  published  in  a  translation  at 
Cincinnati,  is  an  admirable  production, 
toacliinrr  the  lessons  which  the  plants  ad- 
dress to  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
rather  than  those  they  address  to  the 
intellect,  although  it  does  not  forget 
science)  in  its  poetry.  The  beauties  of 
yegetable  nature,  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
it,  if  wo  may  so  speak,  are  the  themes  on 
which  the  writer  utters  many  a  charming 
discourse.  He  says  very  appropriately 
in  the  preface,  that  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  uninitiated,  even  among  the  educated 
classes,  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
botanist  as  a  dealer  in  barbarous  Latin 
terms,  a  man  who  plucks  ilowers,  names 
them,  dries  and  WTaps  them  up  in  paper, 
and  whose  whole  wisdom  is  expended  in 
the  classification  of  this  ingeniously  col- 
lected hay  and  stubble;  but  this  is  a 
great  error,  Ix'cause  botany  in  its  true 
sense  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  as  well 
as  philosophical  of  the  scienws,  loyely  and 
captivating  in  the  pursuit,  and  most  in- 
stnictive  in  its  result*.  The  reader  will, 
at  any  rate,  find  Sciilkipkx's  work  any 
thing  but  abstract  or  dry. 

—  A  kSoutherner,  Dr.  Waddell,  has  is- 
sued a  review  of  Unch  Tom^s  Cabin,  in 
which  he  vindicates  Southern  Society 
with  great  force  and  intelligence,  while 
admitting  the  great  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  the  interest  of  its  narrative,  and  the 
fidelity  of  some  of  its  pictures. 

—  The  great  work  of  Ranke,  author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Pojics,  called  "  Ciril  Iaiw 
and  Monarchy  in  lYance,^^  has  l>eon  is- 
sued in  a  translation  by  the  Harpers.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  history  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cirnturics 
in  France  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
author  had  access  to  valuable  now  mate- 
rials, and  has  availe<l  liimself  of  them, 
with  his  usual  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment. A  more  interesting  book  we  have 
not  lately  jK-rused. 

—  The  fine  edition  of  Cohridfrc\t 
Works,  by  Professor  Shedd,  to  wliich 
we  have  befoi'c  alluded,  has  reached  its 
sixth  volume,  and  is,  we  think,  altogether 
the  best  collection  of  the  author  that  we 
are  likely  to  have.  It  is  remarkably  com- 
plete, contiining  both  the  poetical  and 
prose  writings,  with  the  l>est  annotations 
of  English  e<litors,  and  copious  American 
additions. 

—  Few  men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  possessed  more  talent,  or  wielded 
a  wider  or  more  beneficial  influence  than 


the  late  Dr.  Olin,  whose  biography  in 
two  Tolumes  has  just  been  issued.  Be- 
sides the  sketches  of  his  own  early  life, 
which  they  fumisk  they  present  us  with 
many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Myron 
Lawrence,  Dr.  Bates,  and  other  persons 
of  local  celebrity.  Dr.  Olin  was  succes- 
sively a  resident  of  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Connecticut  and  New- York- 
was  known  as  an  eloquent  preacher  all 
over  the  Union,  had  been  president  of  a 
flourishing  college,  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  distinguished  ac- 
quaintances, &c„  and  his  biographer  must 
have  been  dull,  indeed,  not  to  have  made 
a  book  of  interest  out  of  such  materials. 
The  descriptions  of  the  home-life  of  Dr. 
Olin,  and  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  in 
the  second  volume,  are  quite  touching. 

—  We  anticipate  from  Professor  Sil- 
liman.  a  record  of  whose  travels  in 
Europe  is  now  in  the  press  of  Putnam  & 
Co.,  a  work  of  high  utility  and  worth. 
As  it  promises  to  give  the  results  of  liis 
scientific  researches  into  the  geological 
secrets  of  the  most  im{)ortant  regions, 
especially  of  the  volcanic  formations  of 
Italy,  the  scientific  world  will  eagerly 
await  its  publication. 

—  Another  scientific  work  of  unusual 
value,  which  is  announced  as  in  prepara- 
tion, is  one  on  the  **  Cnu(tacea,^^  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  I).  Dana,  being  a  second  in- 
stalment of  the  results  of  the  exploring 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  of  which  he 
made  part.  "We  have  already  sj)oken 
highly  of  his  monograph  on  the  Coral  Reefs 
of  the  Pacific,  to  which  the  Crustacea  will 
form  an  a]>propriate  sequel. 

—  A ''  Life  of  TalieyraiKJ"  the  famous 
wit  and  diplomatist,  will  shortly  apiK^ar. 
If  treatefl  with  any  (legrec  of  skill,  it  will 
make  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  narratives  that  could  be 
written.  But  who  is  the  man  to  discover 
the  trarx's  of  the  old  fox  7  "Where  were 
the  materials  of  his  career  to  be  found  ? 
A  cautious  diplomatist,  as  he  was,  could 
scarcely  have  left  any  voluminous  account 
of  his  private  life,  while  any  thing  but 
authentic  particulars  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

—  A  history  of  tlio  "  Navid  Engage- 
meuls  dnrinf^  ovr  JaisI  War.  by  J.  T. 
Headley,  who  has  a  penchant  for  war- 
like themes,  is  forthcoming. 

—  ^''The  Bible  in  the  Countins^-floxise?' 
The  ten  Lectures  of  Doctor  Boanlman, 
which  were  preached  to  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  have  been  published  by 
Lippincott.  Grambo  &  C^o.,  of  that  city,  in 
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a  volume  of  420  pages,  under  the  title  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Counting-House.  The 
title  i.s  a  proper  one  enough,  but  it  hardly 
indicates  the  thoroughly  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  lectures,  and  the  direct  manner 
of  the  lecturers  teaching.  There  is  very 
little  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  lectures,  in  the 
vhuixj  of  quotation,  but  the  ypiiit  of  the 
blesse<l  lx)ok  breaks  through  every  jiage 
of  it.  It  is  a  g(K)d  thing  that  our  Pliila- 
dcli)hia  merchants  have  such  a  pnsu^her 
among  them,  to  teach,  so  copiously,  in 
such  pure,  simple,  ami  lucid  English, 
the  great  truth,  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  which  is  the  biirden  of  Doctor 
Boardman's  lectures.  The  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  and  our  merchants,  too, 
ought  not  to  stand  in  nee<l  of  instruction 
in  the  iirst  principles  of  successful  busi- 
ness o^Kirations  ;  but.  since  they  do  stand 
in  need  of  such  teaching,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  preacher  so  capable  of  enlighten- 
i'.rj;  them  as  Doctor  Boardman.  If  the.se 
lecturi'S  had  bei'n  delivere<l  to  the  Phila- 
delphiaus  a  few  years  earlier  perhaps  the 
repudiation  of  Pennsylvania  nu'ght  not 
have  left  a  .stain  uixm  our  national  charac- 
ter. They  may  prevent  a  repetition  of 
that  great  mistake.  The  lectures  are  ten 
in  number,  and,  though  intended  for  Phila- 
delphia audiences,  they  will  serve,  like 
the  almanacs,  for  almost  any  latitude,  and 
for  every  class  of  peo{)le.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  preacher  whose  audiences 
are  compo.sed  chiefly  of  commercial  men, 
should  be  familiar  with  the  terms  of  trade, 
but  we  must  confess  that  the  seeming  in- 
timacy of  Doctor  Boardman  with  all  the 
tricks  of  trade,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  mercantile  transactions,  have 
rather  astonished  us ;  for  men  of  his  pur- 
suits are  generally  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  aifairs  which  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  tliose  whom  it  is  their  dutv  to 
instruct.  It  is  ^rreatlv  to  his  credit  that 
he  has  studied  his  Hock,  literally,  like  a 
book,  and,  with  a  loving,  })ut  sure  ami 
unsijaring  hand,  touches  their  raw  s|Mjt.v. 
The  style  of  these  lectures  is  altogether 
admirable,  and  perfectl}'  adapted  to  their 
subject ;  it  is  free  and  familiar  without 
ever  descending  to  common[)lace  or  i\\\>- 
pancy,  and  is  often  impressive  and  elo- 
quent, without  being  suggestive  of  the  pul- 
pit 

English. — An  interesting  book  has 
been  made  out  of  the  "  Corn  spondaic^ 
of  Richard  Grevilic,  Earl  Ttmple,  t/ie 
Right  Hoi}.  Gear i^e  GrcviUr,  their  friends 
aiul  contemporarisy  M'hat  gives  it  its 
{larticular  inter(?st  is  the  f;utt  that  Lord 
Temple  has  been  regarded  })y  many  as 
the  writer  of  the  celebrateil  letters  of 
Junius.    The  imputed  honor  is  one  that 


he  shares  with  two  dozen  other  individu- 
als; yet  it  is  an  honor. — and  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, too,  that  this  distinguished 
nobleman  is  likely  to  be  i-cmembered,  not  so 
much  as  the  minit^tcr  or  statesman,  as  the 
supposed  \NTitcr  of  a  few  anonymous  news- 
jMiper  comnumications.  What  a  provo- 
cation Ls  mj'stcry  ?  Had  the  letters  of 
Junius  apjwared  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  or  Lord  Temple,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  they  would  liave  created  no  little 
contemi)orary  sensation,  but  could  scarcely 
have  come  down  to  po.sterity  with  the 
lustre  in  which  they  now  shine.  Our 
curiosity  is  so  much  piqued  by  the  un- 
penetrable .secrecy  in  which  the  authoi^ 
ship  is  involved,  that  we  seem  determined 
not  to  let  the  book  die  until  we  have 
found  out  all  about  it  We  do  not  deny 
the  obvious  merits  of  the  style,  the  force 
and  grace  of  the  comix)sition,  and  the  ad- 
mirable irony  and  loft^y  scorn  of  the  sen- 
timents, but  these  merits  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  perpetuity  of 
discussions,  in  the  substance  of  which  the 
world  has  no  longer  any  interest. 

As  to  the  question  whether  liOrd  Tem- 
ple wn>te  the  letters,  we  do  not  care  a 
snap.  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  thinks  that  he  has 
settled  the  matter  conclusively,  and  so 
have  thought  a  score  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  line. 

— A  Syrian  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
IIabeeb  PiisK  Allah  Effendi,  who 
\\Tites  '•  M.  R.  C.  S."  and  "  Associate  of 
King's  College  •'  to  his  name,  and  who  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  some  diplomatic 
capacity  in  Ix)n(lon,  has  written  an  auto- 
biography of  himself,  which  gives  us  many 
pleasant  inklings  of  domestic  and  social 
life  at  the  East.  He  calls  his  work,  rather 
affectedly.  "  The  Thistle  and  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,'*'*  but  the  substance  is  better 
than  the  title.  He  was  born,  it  seems,  at 
Shuwai-fut,  on  the  Lebanon,  was  after- 
wards s<»cretary  to  the  Prince  of  Lebanon, 
then  in  the  Turkish  service,  at  Damascus, 
then  travelled  on  a  public  mi.ssion  in  the 
East,  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and,  finally,  seciu-ing  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Briti.^^h  forces,  was  sent  to 
England.  But  an  extract,  describing  an 
evening  party  at  Damascus,  will  plcas6 
our  readers  more  than  any  thing  we  can 
write  about  the  book.     Here  it  is: 

"The  luiisii-  striking  up  is  the  signal  for 
the  nearest  invited  neighbors  to  make  their 
nppenraneo.  They  arrive,  the  men  clad  in 
long.  l<ioso,  eilkou  robe*:  the  women  cn- 
vch»j»od  in  their  white  izarn ;  but  thcBt 
latter  are  speedily  thrown  aside  at  the  in- 
vitaticn  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  a»- 
^i-ts  in  helping  the  gue*t8  to  disrobe,  and 
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then  confides  their  izart  to  the  trusty  oaro 
of  the  handimiidcn. 

*'  Now  these  vcik  are  hU  of  the  Bamc  make, 
and  they  liave  no  initials  or  other  distin- 
guishing mark.     Notwith-^tanding  this,  no 
confusion  ensues  on  the  breaking  up  of  a 
party  ns   to   identifieation,  every  lady   is 
quioK  to  recognize  her  own  ])eeulittr  izar 
from  tlie  mass  of  white  slieets  that  are  fold- 
ed and  piled  one  above  another  upon  the 
divan  in  the  upstairs  dressing-room,     ^^oon 
the   whuh)   ])ttrtv   have   arrived    and   the 
amusements  of  tfio  evening  oomnu-nee  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.     After  thit^ 
some  (»f  tho  gentlemen  stand  up  and  go 
through  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the  Syrian 
dance,  thon  some  other  volunteer  the  sword 
danco,  op  the  Bedouin  dance,  some  of  the 
married  ladies  then  take  courage,  but  it  re- 
quires coaxc'S   and    threaU«  to  induce  the 
tunid  damsel  to  display  her  skill.     IVrsua- 
sion  being  out  of  the  question,  some  old 
gentleman  gets  uj>,  and  pretends  that  he  is 
going  to  dunce  instead  of  her,  an<l  he  goes 
through  a  few  ste|>3  till  he  comes  close  up 
to  some  girl  that  he  hue  singled  out  from 
the  circle.     Seizing  her  arm  with  no  very 
gentle  ftn-cc,  he  whirls  into  the  centre  of 
the  yard,   and  meanwhile  some  one  who 
has  wat«;hod  the  mana-uvro,  actH  the  same 
part  by  some  t>ther  blushini;  maiden.    These 
are  confront e<l  face  to  face,  and   there  is 
now  no  escape,  so  they  conunence  at  lirst 
timidly  and  bashfully,  but  getting  gnidually 
cxeit<*d  by  the  music,  they  l<)?e  all  this  j>re- 
tcnded  bashfulness,   and  do  their   best  to 
outshine  each  other ;    and  trulv  there   is 
rarely  a    more    graceful    sight    than    two 
be-autiful DannL-JCenc  girl.?,  ehgantly  dressed 
and    bespuugU-d    with    jewels,    displaying 
their  graceful   figures  to  the   best  advan- 
tage, to   the  slow  but   becoming  mejisures 
of  the  dance.     All  tht'  other  young  ladies 
now   follow  their    example,    and    as    each 
couple  retires  at  tlie  termination  of  their 
efforts  to  please,  they  are  hnihd  with  .shouts 
of  oj)plause,  and  liberally  b.;s[)rinkled  with 
rose  and   orange-flower  water.      Tlie   old 
ladies  evince  their  approbation  by  a  peculiar 
vibrating  scream,   productrd  by  the   voice 
passing    through    the    nearly    closed    li[>s, 
while  the  under  lip  is  kept  in  a  continual 
tremulous  state  by  the  raj)id  application  of 
the  ba<'k  of  the  fon'tinger  to  that  feature. 
When    dancing   is  over    for   the   evening, 
games  of  forfeits  are  introduced,  and  prt)- 
duee   much    mirth,    especially   one   game 
called    '■Tuthun^   Tathutiy  min     Tuthuii^ — 
a  game  of  Turkish  origin,  iu»  its  name  de- 
notes, and  which  is  played  thus : — Kverv 
one  in  the  cinle  takes  the  name  of  a  bini, 
a  tree,  or  n  flower,  while  the  king  of  th«^ 
game  goes  round  and  eollects  in  a  Jiandker- 
chief  some  small  article  from  each  one  i>re- 
•ent.     These    he    afterwards    shuffles    to- 
gether, and  then  drawing;  one  out,  which 
he  carefully  conceals  in  his  hand,  he  fixes 
upon  some  on<»  in  the  circle,  to  whom  he 
puts    the  question — ^Tnthun^  Tuthun^  min 
TiUhunf  '  or,  *  Tobacco,  tobacco  whoso  is 


it  ?  *  The  party  fixed  upon  is  obliged  tc 
guuss^  and  he  names  some  bird  or  flower 
which  he  heard  some  one  call  himself;  if 
the  guess  is  wrong,  he  has  to  hold  out  his 
hand  and  receive  three  stripes  from  a  close- 
knotted  handkerchief,  and  then  the  purtj 
referred  to  is  next  obliged  to  guess  to  whom 
tho  *  TkUhun  *  belongs,  and  so  on  all  round 
the  circle  till  the  right  name  hits  been  dis- 
covered. Then  the  king  resigns  his  post 
and  handkerchief,  and  is  relieved  in  his 
office  by  him  or  her  that  made  the  right 
gue.ss. 

"After  thes<*  games,  some  one  tells  a  story 
or  recites  a  ]»oem,  a  specimen  of  which  1 
am  enabled  to  introduce  literally  trans- 
lated : — 


**  Alas !  and  ah  well-a-day,  that  my  rose- 
faced  love,  mv  intimate,  mv  soul's  com- 
panion,  Bh<»uld  be  enveloped  in  a  shroud  I 
That  tongue,  once  familitir  with  so  many 
languages,  gives  utterance  now  Vj  none. 
I  list<.'n  vainly  and  am  astonished  not  to 
hear  thy  once-loved  voice. 

11. 

"Tell  n)e,  0  (J rave,  tell  me.  is  her  incom- 
parable beauty  ^ono?  Has  she,  too,  faded 
as  the  petals  fall  from  the  sweetest  flower, 
ond  her  lovily  face  changed — changetl  and 
gonel  Thou  art  not  a  garden,  O  Grave, 
nor  yet  heav<!n  ;  still  sill  the  fairest  flowers 
ond  the  brightest  plants  are  culled  by 
tliee. 

III. 

"O  black,  mysterious  (xround,  tell  mo 
how  or  whtTetore  have  we  sinne<l,  that 
thou  art  prone  to  hug  the  beautiful,  the 
chaste,  the  rare — and  ytt  so  e«»ld  thy  love. 
Stoui's  alone  hast  tliou  for  pilh»ws  for  the 
tender,  the  loved,  the  fair. 

IV. 

**()  Ground — confusion  to  thy  fnoef — 
think  not  the  treasure  that  i^  withering  in 
thy  gras])  is  thine.  O  no!  thank  God  her 
soul,  her  immortality.  i<  far  beyond  thy 
reach. 

V. 

"Tjirth.  unfecliiiir  F..Mrth,  thy  heart  is 
atlamant :  n"r  hope,  nor  ]>ity  find  a  place 
in  tliee.  Yi  t  seeds  sown  in  thy  bosom 
spring  up  as  flower*;  beautiful  and  rare. 
Witlnmt  the«',  a  sdirary  >u\\\ — a  blank  is 
the  w«)rl<l  to  me — nor  nn  rry  luuiih,  nor 
cheerful  glance  ha-  n()W  a  (harni. 

VI. 

'•Sometimes  1  we*]^  alone  to  think  that  I 
havt;  l<>st  thy  lov*-  iy>r  evrr — iin«i  then,  oh  I 
bitt<;rly  I  we^p  to  sre  thy  mother's  furrow- 
ed brow — full  Well  sill-  UvU  the  Inasure  lost 
— the  youn-:  ehild  :ind  the  iM-autifuL  I 
marvel  not,  an«j:el.  that  thou  art  gone — for 
heaven  were  br-tti-r  fittv-d  f')r  thy  home 
than  eartli ;  but  1  marvel  that  we  can  live 
yet  awhile  on  earth — live  without  thy 
smile. 
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"  And  thou  who  couldat  barely  resist  the 
eold — ^thy  fate  is  hard — nor  friend  to  whis- 
per comU)rt,  nor  carerul  eye  to  watcli — in 
thy  coUi,  solitary,  mysterious  j^iavo — none 
can  give  comfort.  But  how  foolish !  I 
speak  to  dust.  'L'hy  soul,  thank  (lodl  is 
far  beyond  I  lie  hurt  of  man  or  evil  spirit" 

At  such  partit.'^  as  the  above,  the  smok- 
ing is  incessant,  tlio  inarri'Ml  ladies — espe- 
cially mothers  of  families — indulging  in 
whiifs  at  the  uar^hili.  It  is  considered 
unbecoming  in  a  young  lady  to  smoke, 
and  they  never  do  so  in  public,  but  as 
they  often  serve  the  iianshill  to  distin- 
guished guests,  they  are  comindled  to 
take  some  whitls,  as  it  is  customary  to 
present  it  liprhtcd.  *'  and,"  opines  the  un- 
generous Ellendi,  "ns  this  ])roce.ss  does 
not  appear  to  make  them  unwell,  we  na- 
turally imairino  that.  <>n  the  sly,  these 
3'oung  hidics  frequently  indulge  them- 
selves with  a  j>ipe." 

— A  new  mairaziiic.  to  be  called  the 
'"London  IllnstraUff  MdL'azine,^^  was 
issued  on  the  1st  of  duly,  under  the 
editorshipofUiriiAUDlJiiiNSLf.YKNowLES, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  William  Carle- 
ton,  the  Irish  novelist,  Thomas  Miller, 
the  basket-maker,  Captain  Mavne  Reid. 
and  others.  It  promise^  U>  be  profusely 
illustrated  by  the  hot  KiiLrlish  ai'tisls. 

— The  "  Educdtional  Institutions  of 
the  United  Stales,'-  is  the  name  of  a 
translation  from  the  Swedish  of  P.  J. 
SiLJESTROM,  a  most  accomj)lishe<l  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  travelled  in  this 
country  a  few  years  since,  at  the  instance 
of  tlic  Swedisli  govenunent.  He  took 
pains  to  inform  himself  minutely  of  the 
condition  of  our  social  and  political  aifairs, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  our  public  schools,  and  we  have 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  latter 
suVjject  in  the  work  now  issued.  It  con- 
tains little  tliat  is  new  to  American  readers, 
and  yet  there  are  suggestions  in  it  that 
all  who  arc  concerned  in  the  question  of 
advancing  j)ublio  education  should  read. 

— A  work  of  more  than  usual  interest 
at  this  time  is  the  •*  Frontier  land^  of 
the  Christian  and  Turky  hy  a  gentle- 
man who  purports  to  have  been  a  *'  British 
resident  of  the  East  for  twenty  years." 
It  has  no  great  merit  as  a  book  of  travels, 
and  yet,  coming  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, when  the  atfairs  of  Turkey  and  llus- 
HJa  are  exciting  the  attention  of  the  world, 
its  observations  have  a  special  significance. 
The  writer  admits  that  he  entered  Turkey 
with  strong  prejudices  against  the  Turks, 
but  that  the  efiect  of  a  mort^  intimate  ac- 
quaintance was  to  correct  his  opinions, 
and  to  convince  hira  that  IHirkish  rule 


was  vastly  better  than  the  petty  rexa- 
tions  of  Austrian  or  Russian  despotism. 

But  our  readers  wlio  take  an  interest 
in  European  politics  will  be  glad  to  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  this  writer  that  the 
days  of  Austrian  supremacy  arc  coming 
to  an  end.  1'hc  very  policy  which  that 
nation,  aided  by  Russia,  has  adopted  for 
reviving  the  feeling  of  nationahty  among 
the  Sclavonic  races  will  in  the  end  bo  the 
cause  of  its  ruin.  Even  the  Croats,  who 
in  the  last  war  sided  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, are  now  bitterly  liostile  to  the  Em- 
pire.    The  Biitish  resident  says : 

"But  his  Croatian  KubjVcts  arc  likely 
poon  to  be  su.^j'Octed  also ;  for  I  learnt  at  Car- 
lovaez,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  tVat 
if  another  attempt  on  th«^  part  of  the  Mag- 
yars .should  take  j)laoe,  they  will  be  eagerly 
joined  by  the  Croats.  It  appears  that  the 
former  poo[»K*  still  hope  to  achieve,  if  not 
complete  national  indopendence,  at  least 
more  liberal  institutionn  than  they  have  Bi 
yet  enjoyed  under  the  Austrian  rule ;  and 
that  another  insurrection  is  projected,  which 
is  not  intended  to  bn*ak  out  until  its  prin- 
ciples shall  have  spread  over  all  the  Scla- 
vonian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire; 
while  the  Crojitians  now  undci*stana  the 
error  they  fell  into  by  oj»posing  the  llunga- 
rinns,  an<l  will  in  future  make  common 
cnusi"  with  them.  They  were  induced  to 
t\»llow  their  B;in  in  his  campaign  against 
Hungary,  by  promises  <»f  political  enfran- 
chisements, and  of  diminutions  in  their  fift- 
eal  burden.-*,  which  promi-jcs  have  subse- 
<piently  Ix^en  belied  by  him  ;  and  he  is  now 
^^  unpopular  among  them  as  he  was  for- 
nn^rly  revered.  Their  natural  sympathies 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  Hungarians,  although 
they  equally  object  to  a  Magyar  suju-emacy: 
an«l  the  general  discontent,  which  seems  tow 
glowing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Austria 
whi<?h  do  not  belong  to  the  Germanic  race; 
is  rife  in  Croatia.  It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that  in  the  future  inevitable  vicissitudes 
of  the  empire  this  people  will  appear  in 
a  new  lignt,  and  a  wid«ly  different  one 
from  that  in  which  they  have  lately  made 
themselves  known." 

The  Sclavonic  elements  of  both  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires  is  the  most 
dilficult  they  have  to  manage,  and  must 
before  loug  achieve  independence.  Our 
author  thus  describes  their  character 
ami  their  itspirations: 

*'ln  Austria  there  are  only  si-x  millions 
of  Ccrmans  to  control  twenty-Lhroe  millions 
(»f  Selavonians,  including  those  of  Austrian 
Poland;  and,  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
Khenish  provinces,  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  CJermans  to  four  millions  of  them.  These 
]»roportions  are  pregnant  with  great  results, 
for  this  people  is  now  almost  every  where 
displaying  a  high  degree  of  national  energy. 
They  have  given  birth  to  a  new  bninch  of 
literature,  and  in  many  of  the  states  ineor- 
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poratCii  in  the  Gemian  dominions  they 
write  vigorously  and  successfully  on  tlmir 
own  ooriditinn  mid  destinio-s  cspccinlly  in 
Austria,  whole  their  dn-rtiii  is  national 
unity;  and  tlu-y  evince  a  i-tubborn  perso- 
verancoin  tht»  pursuit  of  this  tlionio,  which, 
it  were  blind iio:«s  to  deny,  must  produce, 
if  not  its  full  realization,  at  least  a  serious 
endeavor  to  attain  their  object,  llioy  are 
CsH/ntially  an  intellectual  and  a  warlike 
race,  and'  these  two  elements  of  national 
rhBract«'r.  when  united,  can  never  fail  in 
jfen«'ratin^  remarkable  event>*.  Whatever 
ho  thi'ir  ultiuuito  ibsue,  and  however  they 
i.iav  turn,  tlicv  will  attract  the  attention 
of  fcuropf,  anJ  inlluence  its  prosperity,  be- 
rominjr  coiis«Mpiently  most  interesting  to 
Kn;:^lan'1,  the  workshop  whieh  suj)plies  the 
continent,  and  tluj  factory  who.se  rettirns 
mu.^t  greatly  <lep«'nd  on  the  wealth  of  its 
customer!*.  It  is.  tluTcfore,  time  tliat  the 
subject  .'♦hould  be  eon;*idered,  in  order  that 
Uie  probable  results  of  its  incipient  fennen- 
tation  may  be  rijrhtly  appreciated,  ere  they 
take  us  by  burprise." 

• 

But  the  subject  i.*  consideriMl ;  for  the 
hi.**!  United  »S(*/ir/cc  Journal  predicts 
with  conlidencc  the  jJjKHMly  emauciiwition 
of  tlie  S<Mave.»^.  while  the  Paris  Journal 
des  DtbaU  is  ccpiall}'  iH)sitive  that  u 
Sclavonic  llepublic  is  anionj;  the  inevitable 
events  of  the  near  futuiv. 

— Uwler  the  title  of ''  The  Great  Sin 
of  Umat  Citirs^-^  iha  author  ha*<  repro- 
duee<l  :i  certain  article  from  the  AVest- 
miiister  Review  whirli  e.\<"ite«l  a  p(»od 
tleal  of  attention  at  the  time  ii  was  writ- 
ten, and  deserves  to  1h'  ri'ad  for  the  most 
im|)«>rtant  facts  it  unfolds. 

— In  the  abseu'.'e  of  any  c*^)ni])ktc  trans- 
lation of  the  '^  Posit  ire  Philosophy  ^^  of 
ArcLSTK  CoMTK.  ^liss  Martineau  has  un- 
dertaken a  free  and  condonscfl  version. 
Hut  ("omte.  if  he  be  read  at  all,  must  Ik; 
rca^l  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  any  iniiKTfect 
or  abritljjjed  fonn.  His  method  of  investi- 
p^tint;  and  cxi)oundin«?  liis  problems  arc 
so  close,  succinct,  antt  h»^ical.  that  they 
scarcely  adtuit  of  dilution  or  jiarajjhrase. 
Besides.  Miss  Martineau,  witli  Iut  own 
loose  habits  of  thinkinj;.  and  rather  dif- 
fu.se  style,  is  not  the  jK'rson  to  ^ive  the 
most  acceptable  introduction  to  the  great 
French  philosopher. 

(?omti*  is  a  curious  phenomenon  ;  l>orn 
a  Catholio  and  a  mouanrhist.  he  became 
in  carlv  life  a  St.  Simonian,  then  a  wan- 

m 

flerint:  and  hnlf-starve<l  mathematician, 
carnin;;  a  pittance  as  a  tearher.  and.  final- 
ly, the  Froneli  I'acon.  as  h«j  is  calleil, 
a  thinker  of  such  ran.'  oriirinalitv  and 
depth  as  to  have  pro«luce<l  <.-oiri|i:iri suns  be- 
tween himself  and  Descartes  and  Leibnitz. 
His  wh(de  life  has  been  a  .solitary  one — 
one  of  deprivation  an«l  friendlessness — but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  iiiten.se  labor  and 


thought  The  story  of  his  sufTerings  and 
persecution  is  adiuirably  told  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Sixth  volume  of  the  PhiloMO- 
phie  Posit ive,  thou;;li  with  tsomo  liias  to- 
wanls  liim.'^'lf.  which  has  given  it  a  not 
altogether  imiKUtial  tone.  Yet  this  soli- 
tary student  this  mathematician,  this 
man  of  rij;id  thought,  has  not  been  witli- 
out  his  roman<v.  antl  in  one  of  his  later 
book.*:,  tells  ns  in  the  most  naive  and 
simple  Avay,  of  his  falling  iji  love  witli  an 
accomi»li>hed  but  unha]>py  w<injan.  who 
was  seiKimteii  I'nMn  her  husband,  and 
with  wln»m  he  kept  up  a  profound  but 
j)latoiiic  intercourse  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Such  a  icvelation,  in  the  midst  of 
the  drv  discus.-sions  of  the  most  tlrv  and 
ix>sitive  of  all  schemes  of  pbilo.st^phy, 
moves  one  to  laughter ;  but  Comte  is  a 
man  .so  nnich  in  earnest  and  of  such 
vigorous  power,  that  you  resi)ect  hiin 
while  you  laujih.  This  love,  too,  made 
him  religious ;  and  he  who  only  wrote 
of  science,  got  into  raptures  over  poetry, 
love,  and  devotion. 

Fjianck. — Our  Pj-oiestiint  readers  will 
l>c  e.s|)ecially  inleresttnl  in  the  Hiatory  of 
the  IWnch  Prolcstant  Jiffuiieis  (His- 
toire  des  Ui-fu-ii's  Protestants  de  France) 
publi>hed  at  Paris,  by  M.  Chaklks  Wkiss. 
Long  anrl  «'areful  researches,  aided  by  the 
authority  of  the  French  (lovernment,  with 
IK-rsonal  visits  ami  inve>tigations  in  Kn^- 
land.  Holland,  Switzerland  and  (nj-many, 
wliere  after  the  ivvtication  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  most  of  the.se  tbroc  hundred 
thou.<;md  sullerers  took  refuj:e.  have  put 
M.  \Vei>s  in  p(ts>e.ssion  of  a  fuml  of  novel 
and  instructive  materials,  such  as  have 
been  at  the  connnand  of  no  former  liis- 
torian.  lie  tivats  the  situation  of  the 
Pi-otestants  in  France,  lH>th  before  and 
after  that  fatal  act  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
causes  and  tlie  agencies  of  the  jKTsecution 
to  wliich  they  were  subjeitcil,  the  los.ses 
of  France  b}-  their  banishment,  the  e.^ta- 
bli.<hn»ents  they  foun«letl  in  foreign 
countries,  the  sL-rvices  they  rendered,  and 
the  favors  they  riwivi-il  fn»m  tin*  govern- 
ments which  admilte<l  them  among  their 
suljjects.  M.  ^^\'i.ss  jus'ly  holds,  and, 
indeed,  we  supiM^>e  im  sensible  an<l  well- 
informe<l  jK.*rson  can  have  any  other  ojiin- 
ion,  that  tlie  revo«jation  of  the  Fdict,  and 
the  i»ersecutions  iirising  from  it,  are  to 
be  reckone^l  among  the  blackest  crimes 
and  most  pcinicious  faults  recc'rdeil  in 
modern  hist(»rv.  His  b(H»k  meiils  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  inform  tliem 
.selves  on  this  mo>t  interesting  ti>pic. 
— We   ha^e   latelv  nientiwned   several 

• 

.<;ucces-:fid  experiments  in  the  ai-plicalion 
of  jdiotography  to  the  copying  ff  natural 
scenes,  as  well  as  of  engravings;  another 
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work  of  the  kind,  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  best,  is  M.  Delesskrt's  Photo- 
graphic Reproductions  of  the  Prints  of 
Mark  Antony  Raimondi,  Hahnondi  was 
a  fiinious  onjrraver  of  the  time  of  Ilaphael, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  tliat  fnx*at  artist, 
after  whoso  desijj:ns  his  best  works  were 
made.  The  prints  have  now  Ijecome  cx- 
ceedinjrly  rare,  and  attainable  only  at  a 
price  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  con- 
noisseurs. M.  Delessert's  photojijraphic 
copies  are,  liowever,  (piitc  perfect,  and 
quite  cheap.  Henceforth,  every  body  who 
desires,  may  jK)sse<s  the  best  sj)ccimens  of 
the  frenius  and  skill  of  this  incomparable 


engraver. 


—  PoiTHKT's  Ifiiftoirc  dcs  Sciences 
Nuturellcs  au  Moyen  Age  (History  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages) 
is  a  book  which  no  thorough  savan  can 
dispense  with.  It  exhibits  very  comjiletely 
the  progress  of  science  from  the  liflh  to 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  and  shows  that 
Albert  vrm  IJollstadt.  commonly  known 
as  Albtrtus  Mairnn.^.  was  the  beginner  of 
that  oxj)erimental  method  by  means  of 
whicli  tlie  sj)leiidid  triumphs  of  modem 
times  have  been  gained.  As  literary 
history,  .M.  Ponclu't's  book  is  also  to  be 
consulte'l ;  for  he  gives  with  admirable 
lucidity  the  essence  of  the  writings  of  each 
author  of  anv  account  whom  he  has  oc- 
casion  to  refer  to.  It  is  a  monument  of 
<x)uscieutious  learning  and  mjisterlv  talent. 

— M.  (iLSFAVK  Planch K  has  published, 
ill  two  volumes,  the  Portraits  IV Artistes^ 
which  he  had  previously  given  to  the 
world  in  the  pages  of  the  Ri*rne  des  Doiix 
Mondcs.  The  student  of  art  will  lind  in 
them  a  valuable  mine  of  historical  informa- 
tion as  well  as  of  criticism,  in  resi>ect  to 
both  i»ainting  and  sculpture.  The  s|x^cial 
heroes  of  M.  Planche  an*  Phidias  and 
Raphael ;  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  he  holds  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  artistic  beauty  and 
iwwcr. 

— Anotlier  contribution  to  AVestern 
knowledge  of  Prussian  literature  is  M. 
Chopin's  Clioiv  de  NonvellfS  Russis,  a 
volume  of  novellettes.  translated  from 
liCrmontotl',  Pushkin.  Von  Wiesen,  and 
Palevoi,  One  of  these  stories,  Bria,  or 
a  Hero  of  our  JJpnrh,  by  Lermontotf,  is 
a  vigorous  and  striking  picture  of  a  sort 
of  Itu.ssian  IJvron,  wlio  is  weary  of  exist- . 
cnce  at  the  age  when  luckier  men  are 
just  Ix'ginning  it.  and  who.  to  escape  from 
ennui,  goes  tlin)ugh  a  variety  of  strange 
and  characteristic  adventures,  in  Circassia. 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  AVe  may,  perhaps, 
fairly  take  this  tale  with  its  mingled  ele- 
gance and  coarseness,  energy  and  imjK)- 
t^ice.  enthusiasm  and  skepticism  as  au 
illustration  of  the  social  state  of  the  higher 


classes  of  that  vast  empire.  But  while  wc 
admire  the  art  and  jwwer  of  the  writer,  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  much  tliat  is  either 
noble  or  attractive  in  the  life  he  describes. 

— The  Imperial  printing  establishment 
at  Paris  has  done  a  good  thing  in  giving 
to  the  world  a  collection  of  the  unpublished 
letters  of  Charles  XII.,  tliat  royal  hero 
and  adventurer,  who,  along  with  Don 
Quixote  was  born  into  the  world  at  too 
late  a  day.  Had  they  both  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  they  would  have 
come  down  to  ns  without  a  blemish  in 
the  glory  of  their  renown.  Of  the  two, 
however,  we  nuiy  say  that  Charles  XII. 
is  much  the  more  inten.isting  ]KTSonage, 
and  the^e  letteis,  mostly  confidential  and 
unrestrained,  exhibit  his  character  in  a 
very  pleasing  light.  At  the  same  time 
they  add  much  to  the  political  history  of 
the  time,  and  es]K?cially  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  letters  ai*e  published  in  the 
original  Swedish,  accompanied  by  a  French 
version,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Editor, 
M.  Gellroy.  who  found  them  in  the  library 
of  the  gynuiasium  at  Liibeck. 

— Tlie  ImiK'rial  printing  establishment 
has  also  sent  forth  the  first  octavo  volume 
of  the  Jlistonj  of  thu  Island  of  Cyprus 
under  the  rv.i'jn  of  the  Princts  of  the 
Jjiisiirnnn  faiuilv,  a  work  for  which, 
twelve  years  since,  the  author.  M.  L.  dc 
]Maslatrie,  Received  a  prize  from  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettrcs. 
Since  then  it  has  lx?en  much  cx])andcd  by 
the  enthusiastic  researches  of  the  author, 
who  has  visited  every  country  and  every 
place  where  there  was  a  chance  of  adding 
to  his  store  of  documents.  AVhen,  in  1191, 
Richard  Cueur  de  Lion  went  to  Palestine, 
his  fleet  stopped  at  (.Cyprus,  which  was 
then  held  by  tlie  Greeks,  and  governed  by 
one  of  the  Comnenus  family  with  the 
title  of  emperor.  'J'his  ]K)tcntate  forbade 
the  English  to  land,  and  thereupon  Richard 
made  war  uj)on  him  by  way  of  practice. 
before  setting-to  with  the  Saracens.  The 
C  J  reeks  were  routed,  their  em|)eror  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  in  chains  of  silver,  while 
Richard  sold  his  island  to  the  Templars 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  a  million 
and  tliree-^iuarlcrs  of  our  dollars  of  the 
present  day,  some  §70n.(.M')0  being  paid  in 
cash.  The  'JVmplars,  however,  found 
their  purchase  likely  to  prove  unprofitable 
to  them,  and  sold  out  to  Guy  dc  Lusignan, 
who  had  i>reviously  been  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  had  IxK-'u  turned  out  of  that 
dignity  by  the  warlike  Saladin.  The 
descendants  of  Guy  continued  to  reign  at 
Cyprus  for  some  three  centuries,  when 
they  made  way  for  the  Venetians,  who  in 
turn  surrenderefl  to  the  Turks,  in  1598 
The  documents,  and  the  notes  ui>on  them 
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all  relative  to  the  histoi*}'  of  the  island,  its 
administration,  and  social  (level opments 
during  the  three  centuries  of  Lusignan 
domination,  will  be  comprised  in  two  of  the 
four  volumes  of  which  the  work  is  to  be 
composed.  The  third  volume  w^ill  relate  to 
the  geography  of  the  island,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  genealogies  and 
history  of  tlie  many  aristocratic  families. 
These  three  volumes,  as  we  have  said,  will 
contain  only  the  materials  of  the  history, 
vrith  such  notes  as  the  author  ju<igcs 
neccs.sary,  while  the  history  itself  will  be 
contained  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  last 
to  be  published.  Relating,  as  it  docs,  to 
persons  and  events  eminently  romantic 
and  little  known,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  modern  historical  publications. 

—  A  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  times  and  a  rather  interesting  book 
in  itself,  is  M.  Dupin's  l^eddcnco  de  VAs- 
nemblee  Lcfrislatire,  For  two  years  and 
a  half  M.  Dupin  presided  over  the  late 
National  Assembly,  as  the  elect  of  the 
con.serv'ative  majority.  Tn  that  capacity 
he  was  as  just  and  inij)artial  as  could  be 
expected  toward  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous cliques  into  which  the  Assembly  was 
divided,  that  is  to  say,  he  habitually  fa- 
vored the  anti-ii*pui>iican  factions  and 
their  me«isures.  Thus  he  contributed  all 
in  his  power  to  the  thial  downfall  of  the 
republic  and  the  advent  of  the  present 
empire ;  and  when  liOuis  Nai)olcon  iinally 
overthrew  the  Assemblv.  it  is  notorious 
that  M.  Dupin,  who  as  its  President 
ought  to  have  shown  some  firmness  and 
courage,  conducted  himself  like  a  coward- 
ly old  jwltroon.  However,  the  little  vol- 
ume, in  which  he  gives  a  condensed 
though  egotistic  and  somewhat  gossiping 
account  of  his  stewardship,  may  Ix^  read 
^vith  advantage  by  any  one  who  knows 
enough  of  the  facts  not  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  what  the  author  sees  fit  to 
say. 

—  Uh'ich  de  JIutlcn  Zuimjli  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  new  b(K>k  in  two  volumes  by  M. 
Victor  Chaifk(h:r.  hi  which  the  life  and 
acts  of  the  two  Kefonners  and  Martyrs  of 
Switzerland  are  narrated  with  ability, 
spirit  and  learning. 

—  Alpiionsk  Karr  has  two  tales  in  his 
last  volume  of  Romans,  and  very  agrcH>a- 
ble  tales  they  are.  Ilortense  is  the  name 
of  the  first,  and  The  Late  Ihenier  of  the 
second.  The  first  is  good,  but  the  second 
Ls  better.  Long  live  Alphonse  Karr,  his 
wit,  his  sarcasm  that  hurts  nobo<ly's  feel- 
ings, his  love  of  nature,  and  his  artistic 
skill,  which  lends  a  charm  even  to  the 
fiuniliar  and  commonplace. 

—  Voyage  Religieux  en  Orient  (Re- 


ligious Journey  in  the  Orient),  by  the  Abb6 
MiciioN,  is  the  narrative  of  an  enthusia-s- 
tic  son  of  Rome  who  went  to  the  East 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  those  countries,  in  order  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  points  on  which 
tliey  are  separated  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  to  find  out  if  possible, 
some  means  of  uniting  them  to  it.  Only 
the  first  volume  has  yet  been  published, 
and  this  contains  little  Ijevond  the  obser- 
vations  and  ex])erienccs  of  the  traveller. 
The  religious  iK)rtion  will  be  given  in  the 
second  volume. 

—  To  the  amateurs  of  horses  we  com- 
mend M.  IIoukl's  llistoire  du  Cheval 
chcz  ious  h's  Peuples  de  la  Terre,  depuis 
les  temps  les  plus  recules,  jusqu'd  nos 
jours,  (History  of  tlie  Horse  among  all 
Nations  from  tlie  remotest  times  to  our 
day)  in  two  v«>Is.  8vo.  The  first  volume 
is  occuj>ied  with  the  hor.^es  of  antiquity, 
the  various  breeds  tlien  existing,  the 
modes  of  breeding,  breaking,  harnessing 
and  riding.  In  the  second  we  have  the 
noble  animal  as  he  appears  amid  the  light 
of  modem  civilization  and  science.  All 
modem  races  of  the  liorse  are  here  de- 
scribe<l  from  the  splendid  breeds  of  Ara- 
bia. Turkey,  and  Persia,  to  the  degenerate 
ones  of  China  and  India ;  and  from  the 
powerful  animals  of  continental  EuroiH.*. 
the  coursers  of  Rarl)ary,  and  the  race-hor- 
ses of  England,  to  the  mustangs  of  Mexico 
and  the  wild  horses  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Pampas.  We  know  of  no  other  book 
which  treats  the  horse  with  such  eloquent 
enthusiikSm,  or  su<'h  abunilhnt  learning; 
it  deserves  to  be  i>opular  among  the  cen- 
taurs of  all  future  ages  an<l  generations. 
Let  every  scholar  who  has  manhood 
enough  in  him  to  know  and  love  a  good 
horse,  and  courage  enough  to  mount  a  skit- 
ti.sh  one,  set  about  the  studv  of  M.  Houel's 
liLstorv. 

Gkrmanv. — 77tc  Jlistory  of  the  Opera 
at  Berlin  is  the  theme  which  Mr.  L. 
SniNKiDKR  (leveloix^s  with  due  erudition 
and  the  j)i-oi»er  dogiee  of  artistic  senti- 
ment. From  18U0  to  the  present  day, 
whether  under  the  Teutonic  or  the  Latin 
fonn,  (ierman  or  Italian  in  stvle  and  Ian- 
guage,  we  have  here  the  continuous  chron- 
icles of  whatever  concerns  tliat  important 
.  institution  at  the  capital  of  Prussia.  A 
book  worth  studying  we  solenmly  declare 
this  history  to  be ;  and  if  along  with  the 
public  musical  drama  as  reheiu*sed  and 
performed  u|)on  the  stage.  Mr.  Schneider 
had  given  us  a  little  more  insight  into  the 
private  life  and  adventures  of  the  many 
notable  |)ersons  he  refers  to,  we  are  confi- 
dent it  would  not  have  lost  any  thing  iit 
point  of  curious  interest.      A  strange 
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strange  world  is  that  ofmusical  and  dramat- 
ic life,  rich  in  intrigue  and  scandal,  a 
world  replete  with  some  of  the  meanest 
and  some  of  the  noblest  aspects  of  human 
nature,  and  all  outsi'lers  see  it  revealed 
with  somcthin«j;  of  the  same  feelings  as 
they  entertain  toward  thu  people  of  distant 
liui<ls,  and  laws,  and  manners,  quite  unlike 
Oieir  own. 

—  Dr.  a.  Jkli.inek  is  making  accessi- 
ble a  most  occult  department  of  Literature 
in  the  Atisieahl  kabbalisthfchcr  Mysiik^ 
(Selections  from  Ca>)a1istic  Mysticism), 
of  M'liich  the  first  part  lately  appeared  at 
licipsic.  \Vith  the  ordinary  mystical  wri- 
ters of  the  mi<I(llc  ages,  we  have  long  had 
the  means  of  bccomin<;  familiar,  but  the 
efforts  of  ITebrew  genius  in  that  line  have 
till  now  iKJen  a  closed  book  even  to  scho- 
lars. That  these  mystics  any  moro  than 
the  others  \dll  attract  or  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader  nobody  will 
pretend,  but  even  in  America  there  are  a 
few  transcendental  scholars  and  affection- 
ate explorers  of  the  by-places  of  the  liu- 
man  intellect  who  will  liC  glad  to  know 
of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Jellinck. 

—  Linguists  and  Phonoj^raphers  will 
fmd  something  worth  their  study  in 
IIeysk's  System  dcr  Sprachlaute  (Sys- 
tem of  Spoken  Sounds)  which  has  been 
reprinted  from  a  philologic  i>criodical  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  It  goes  into  the 
analysis  of  articulate  sounds  as  an  element 
in  the  study  of  language,  and  attempts  a 
new  classification  of  them  according  to  the 
particular  organ  and  method  by  which 
they  are  respectively  produced. 

—  An  excellent  picture  of  (jcnnan  ru- 
ral life  may  be  found  in  Pkuhler's  Pfar- 
rer  von  Grmirode  (Parson  of  Griinrode). 
It  is  the  daily  history  of  a  country  minis- 
ter from  the  l)eginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  written  with  charming  naivete,  hu- 
mor and  goodness.  The  details  of  his 
general  and  otlicial  experience  are  given 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  daguerreotype, 
and  while  the  book  has  not  a  trace  of  art^ 
it  has  all  the  interest  of  nature. 

— Aesthclischc  Fragcn  (Esthetic  Ques- 
tions), by  J.  FRArENSTADT,  is  a  clear  and 
simple,  but  by  no  means  weak  or  super- 
ficial, attempt  to  settle  sundry  disputed 
matters,  such  as  the  distinction  between 
genius  and  talent,  the  relation  of  poetrv- 
and  philosophy,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, and  sundry  other  topics  of  kindred 
nature. 

— A  newly  published  volume  of  corre- 
spondence between  Frepeuick  Pfaff,  an 
eminent  mathematician  of  the  last  ccntur}', 
and  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirteml^erg,  Boutcr- 
wck,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  K&stner. 
and  other  savans,  has  good  points.  The 
letters  of  Humboldt  written  in  his  youth« 


are  especially  interesting  as  an  indication 
of  the  future  greatness  of  the  man. 

— A  variety  of  elaborate  statistical 
works  have  lately  appeared  in  Gennany. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  Mahl- 
main's  StatislUches  Worterbuch  TSta- 
tistical  Dictionary)  von  Deutsdilana,  ex- 
clusive, however,  of  Austria ;  the  Hand- 
buck  der  Statistik  des  oesterreichischen 
Kaiserstaates  (Manual  of  Aastrian  Sta- 
tistics), by  pRAScir;  and  the  Slaaten 
Europas  ^States  of  Europe),  by  Bra- 
ciiELLi.  Mr.  Mahlmann  announces  a 
larger  work  on  the  general  statistics  of  all 
Germany. 

— The  most  entertaining  and  instructiTC 
product  of  recent  German  literature  is^ 
l)cyond  a  doubt,  a  book  called  PAnfzig 
Jahre  in  beiden  Ifcmisphdren  (Fifty 
Years  in  both  IIemispheres.-Reminisccnce8 
from  the  Life  of  a  Merchant),  lately  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg,  with  the  name  of 
Vincent  Kolle  as  its  author.  The  hero 
of  thLs  varied  and  eventful  history  was 
l)orn  in  Leghorn,  of  German  parcnta,  was 
educated  to  mercantile  life  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  during  his  active  career  was 
engaged  either  as  employe,  partner,  or 
independent  oiwrator,  and  friendly  corro- 
spoudent  with  such  houses  as  that  of 
Hope,  Barings,  and  Ouvrard.  He  came 
into  contact  not  only  with  the  great 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  world,  but 
with  its  leading  rulers,  politicians,  and 
artLsts.  and  thus  his  memoirs  will  not  only 
repay  those  who  read  for  amusement,  bat 
contain  valuable  materials  for  the  historian. 
Of  Napoleon  a  great  many  new  and  strik- 
ing circumstances  arc  here  related.  The 
first  time  the  writer  saw  him  was  after 
the  victory  of  Arcolc,  as  he  entered  Leg- 
horn at  the  head  of  the  Kcpublican  army, 
^'  a  small,  youthful  man,  of  pale,  almost 
sallow  complexion,  and  long,  straight, 
crow-black  hair,  hanging  down  over  his 
ears,  like  the  Talapouche  Indians  of 
Florida."  **  There  was  a  constant  smile 
about  his  mouth,  a  smile  Avith  which  eW- 
dcntly  the  rest  of  the  man  had  nothing  to 
do.  For  the  staring,  unsympathetic  look 
of  the  eyes  showed  that  the  .soul  was  basr 
elsewhere.  Never  again  have  I  seen  sugL 
a  look.  It  was  the  dull  look  of  a  mummy, 
except  when  a  flash  of  intelligence  be- 
trayed the  life  within,  though  even  this 
seemed  of  a  pale  and  fee})le  brightness. 
The  words  of  Macbeth  to  the  ghost  of 
Banquo :  '  There  is  no  speculation  in  these 
eyes.'  would  almost  have  applied  to  him, 
had  not  the  events  that  had  already  oo- 
curred  demonstrated  what  power  was 
hidden  in  that  dull,  staring  look."  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
author  oimc  to  the  United  States  on  an 
important  mission  from  Hope  &  Go,  in 
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the  cxocution  of  which  he  made  the  ac- 
qnaintancc  of  such  men  as  Jackson,  Ilcnry 
Clay,  Aaron  Burr,  Wilkinson,  Claibonie, 
Livingston.  Kol>crt  Fulton,  and  others ;  he 
witnessed  the  first  experiment  of  Fulton's 
steamboat,  and  [jer.sonall}'  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  under  Jackson. 
He  became  an  American  citizen,  and  esta- 
blishe<l  himself  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
did  a  very  heavy  and  prosperous  business, 
chiefly  in  cotton,  until  the  crisis  of  1825-26, 
when  he  failed  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  house  in  Liverpool,  with  which  he 
was  connected.  From  this  calamity  he  never 
recovered,  thoup;Ii  he  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes,  first  in  Iluvre,  then  in  Boston, 
then  as  contractor  to  furnish  the  new 
French  National  Guard  in  1830,  and 
afterwards  in  various  other  enterprises, 
some  of  which  took  him  to  Rome,  to 
Constantinople,  and  to  America  again, 
until  at  last,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  aban- 
doned the  struggle,  and  contented  him- 
self with  a  modest  existence  at  Hamburg, 
as  a  writer  for  commercial  periodicals. 
Hero  he  has  written  the  eventful  narrative 
of  his  lifo,  in  a  clear  and  worthy  style,  and 
without  any  of  the  sour  aud  bitter  senti- 
mentality of  disappointment.  No  doubt 
the  book  will  soon  be  put  into  the  English 
language,  aud  made  accessible  to  our 
readers. 

— Two  books  that  arc  not  without  in- 
struction for  students  of  the  English 
language  are  Abli/s  Denische  Personen- 
Namen  (German  pi-ojKT  names),  and 
WiEGANu's  Obcrhessisch^  Ortsnanuii^ 
(Names  of  Places  in  Tpper  Hesse).  The 
origin  of  these  nami's  is,  as  may  well  bo 
imagined,  not  only  worthy  of  study  as  de- 
rived from  the  earliest  times,  and  most 
primitive  life  and  cnrcumstances  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  and  as  thus  adding  something  to 
our  knowle<lge  of  its  earliest  history,  but 
is  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  the  pure 
meaning  of  many  words  of  daily  use  in 
English  as  well  as  German. 

— The  second  part  of  \Vackkkna(;kl's 
Gesdiichte  der  dcutschcn  Litcralur 
(History  of  German  Literature),  embrac- 
ing what  iscallcil  the  Middle  High  German 
Period,  has  ap^K'ared  at  liasUi,  and  is 
loudly  rcconuuended  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy critics,  not  only  for  the  richness 
of  its  matter,  and  the  surprising  erudition 
it  betra3*s,  but  for  the  con'octnu^ss  and 
justice  of  its  critical  judgments. 

— The  Yucatan  of  our  lamente<l  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  John  L.  Steimiexs,  has  been 
published  in  a  German  version  at  [jcipsic 
with  a  m<ap  and  all  the  plates  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Gennan  critics  regard  it  as 
tho  best  and  most  substantial  of  all  his 
works. 
— KiKss.  the  eminent  savan  of  Berlin. 


has  published,  in  two  octavo  volumeiy 
Die  Lehre  der  Reibunge  chclricUdty 
(The  Doctrine  of  Frictional  Electricity  ),  an 
excellent  manual,  which  cannot  too  warmly 
be  recommende<l  to  such  as  arc  engaged 
in  the  study  of  that  science.  Even  those 
who  already  understand  it  perfectly  Avill 
not  read  this  work  without  profit. 

— Die  Muriscos  in  Si)anit?i  (Tlie 
Moors  in  Spain),  by  A.  L.  IlociiAr,  adds 
nothing  to  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  is  a  'vivid  and  agreeable  lx)ok, 
i^nth  occasional  singular  c(rcentricities 
which  to  a  reader  at  this  di>tance  arc 
rather  amu.sing  than  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  passages  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Moslem,  and  that  the  only  fault 
he  has  to  find  with  the  Moors  is  the  in- 
stitution of  jx)lygamy.  But  for  this,  he 
tells  us  that  they,  with  their  religion, 
would  have  subjugated  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  event  would  have 
been  a  happy  one  for  the  world. 

— Charles  GiUrin,  roman  do  nuturs 
canadiennes^  by  Hon.  Pikuri:  J.  O. 
Chauveal-,  is  a  work  which  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  classify,  nationally,  whether 
among  French,  English  or  American  pro- 
ductions ;  it  is  the  first  work  of  fiction 
conceived,  written,  and  published  in  Can- 
aila,  that  we  remember  having  .seen.  The 
author,  the  jnesent  Solicitor-General  for 
Lower  Canada,  is  a  French  Canadian, 
whose  most  distant  travels  have  been 
boun<le<l  bv  Boston  :  the  hero  and  all  the 
jxirsonages  are  Canadians  in  Charles 
Guerin ;  the  scene  is  laid  at  Quebec,  and 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  assuredly  imjws- 
sible  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  Bcranger's 
injunction,  to  "stick  to  one's  countiy." 
Like  many  of  the  early  ej)op6es  and 
ballads  of  other  nations,  this  first-bom 
Canadian  novel  is  a  sort  of  politico- 
piistoral  tale,  with  just  enough  incident 
to  prevent  monotony,  and  just  enough 
passion  to  sustain  the  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  bulk  of  readers  will 
jKjruse  with  j)leasure  the  naif  history  of 
the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  two  brothers 
Guerin.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  very 
strikingly  original  in  their  case.  Theirs 
is  the  story  of  all  young  men,  who,  after 
com])leting  their  education,  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune,  with 
no  other  aid  than  their  own  energv,  and 
a  very  limited  field  for  its  development. 
Assailed  by  the  usual  mi>fortunes  of 
heroes  of  romance,  each  in  his  wav  over- 
comes  them,  and  is  happy  at  liust. 

This  slender  plot  is  hapi)ily  set  off  with 
fresh  pictures  of  Canadian  scenery,  ai»d 
Teniers-like  sketches  of  village  life  on  tho 
borders  of  the  St.  Lawn^nce.  Dialogues, 
too.  on  subjects  of  political  and  social  in- 
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tcrcst,  arc  interspersed  throughout  the 
narration,  and  show  that  the  author  had 
a  hi^licr  aim  in  view  than  the  mere  grati- 
Acntion  of  curiosity.  Thuir  tone  ifl  in- 
tensely  and  exclusively  Canadian.  One 
niisiht  almost  infer  from  them  that  the 
world  was  bounded  by  the  Canadian 
frontier.  A  Parisian  dandy,  speaking  of 
the  Nubian  deserts  or  the  slopes  of  the 
Amazon,  would  not  use  language  very 
didercnt  from  that  in  which  the  interlo- 
cutors allude  to  the  United  States.  Patri- 
otism is  all  very  well ;  but  a  poet  and 
philosopher — who  was  never  suspected  of 
any  lack  of  the  virtue — has  said,  and 
Canadians  would  perhaps  do  well  to  rc- 
mein)>er  it : 

**Chacim  09t  da  jiayA  do  son  tntollif^cnce ; 
Jo  bui»  conciicyen  ilo  tonte  Aine  qui  pense. 
La  verlto,  c'cst  luon  pays  I 


2^0TE  FUOM  IIKNIIY  C.  CAJtEY. 

[We  could  not  afford  all  the  authors  who 
may  take  exceptions  to  our  notices  of 
their  works,  space  in  our  columns  to 
refute  the  opinions  we  publish,  but  we 
give  Mr.  Carey  the  benefit  of  his  remarks 
uj)on  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Manual,  in  our  last,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  obvious  cnoup^h  to  our  readers.  "Wc 
will  make  no  other  remark  on  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's complaint  than  that  wo  consider  his 
argument  agaiiLst  international  copy-right 
is  one  of  the  strongest  that  could  be  made 
in  favor  of  that  measure.  If  Mr.  Carey 
h:is  not  received  that  consideration  from 
liis  countrvmen  to  which  his  merits  cnti- 
tie  him,  it  Ls  because  the  non-existenco  of 
an  international  copy-right  has  rendered 
lliem  intellectual  vassals  of  Europe,  and 
'lestroyed  the  feeling  of  indejicndencc  in 
litcmture  which  they  arc  so  proud  of  in 
their  politics.] 

To  th€  Editor  fl/Putnam''a  Monthly. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  I  under- 
took to  show  that  the  English  economists 
Imd  l>een  engaged  in  treating  a  leg  or  an 
arm  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  they 
were  treating  a  body,  and  that  the  reason 
of  this  was  that  they  had  adopted  princi- 
ples that  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  made  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or 
brain,  the  consequence  of  which  had  been 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  eliminate 
all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  system,  and 
confine  their  investigations  to  the  meaner 
ones.  I  then  showed  that  there  existed 
simple  and  l^cautiful  laws,  by  whoso  aid 
all  the  phenomena  could  readily  bo  ex- 
plained, and  that  they  constituted  a  great 
system  of  "  social  soence,"  jKjrfectly  har- 
monious in  all  its  (mrts.  This  Tiits  a  great 
work  to  undtrrtake,  and  it  might  have 
boon  supposed  that  I  would  receive  some 


countenance,  if  not  even  aid,  from  the 
public  press.  Far  from  it,  however, 
in  the  twelve  years  that  followed  its  pub- 
lication, I  never  saw  a  single  American 
notice  of  it  that  might  not  have  been 
written  by  a  student  fresh  from  college 
and  inflated  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
qualified  himself  for  the  office  of  critic  by 
puzzling  himself  during  the  last  term,  in 
trying  to  understand  the  confused  and 
worthless  systems  of  Wayland  or  Say, 
which  v^-ill  account  for  no  facts,  and  of 
which  the  several  parties  are  in  perpctoal 
conflict  with  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  it  bc^^  to  be  seen  that  my 
books  were  studied  in  Europe — that  they 
had  been,  or  were  being,  translated  ana 
republished — and  finally  it  came  to  be 
known  that  my  whole  system,  from  com- 
mencement to  close,  had  been  reproduced 
by  ono  of  the  ablest  of  European  econo- 
mists, and  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
French  writers — and  then,  and  7io(  till 
then,  it  began  to  be  thought  by  our  own 
reviewers  that  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
"  some  method  in  my  madness."  Of  this 
they  are  not  even  yet  quite  certain,  for  I 
have  not  yet  been  indorsed  in  England, 
the  country  that  dictates  all  our  m(>des  of 
thought,  and  Is  as  little  competent  for  the 
task  as  almost  any  one  in  Europe.  Never^ 
thelcss,  of  all  the  reviewers  who  have  for 
so  many  years  thus  treated  "  social 
science,"  nine-tenths  are  advocates  of  in- 
ternational copyright,  as  tending  to  g:ivc 
us  American  literature,  and  to  promote 
originality  of  thought.  It  may  be  that 
fact  would  be  its  effects,  but  if  so  it  is  a 
measure  against  which  our  authors  should 
to  a  man  protest,  for  originality  is  death 
to  their  hopes  of  success.  To  furnish  ori- 
ginal ideas,  a  man  must  have  placed  him- 
self in  advance  of  his  neighbors,  and  in 
advance  of  his  reviewer — and  as  the  lat- 
ter finds  himself  unable  to  determine  their 
value,  he  slurs  them  over  as  best  he  may. 
and  then,  if  l)enevolently  disposed  towards 
liis  victim,  he  praises  him  for  something 
that  is  common  to  himself  and  a  dozen 
others,  and  thus  **  damns  him  with  faint 
praise."  If  otherwise  dwjwsed,  he  waitA 
until  he  can  find  some  depreciating  article 
by  some  stupid  Englishman,  and  reprints 
that  as  evidence  that  his  countryman  is 
an  ass.  All  this  is  precisely  what  has 
hap[)ened  to  me.  Ill-natured  articles  by 
such  Englishmen,  ignorant  of  the  first 
elements  of  social  science,  have  been  re- 
printiHl  here,  but  in  no  single  instance 
that  I  now  recollect  has  any  thing  com- 
mendator}'  been  republi.shed.  Such  being 
the  facts,  would  one  err  much  in  saying 
to  an  author,  that  if  he  would  have  his 
books  to  sell  no  must  avoid  all  pretension 
to  originality  of  thought  ? 
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Some  fifteen  years  since,  I  published 
a  little  book  on  credit  and  bankin;^,  which 
contains  in  100  or  120  pagnos  more  infor- 
mation Uian  can  be  found  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish books  on  the  subject  put  together; 
and  the  reason  for  this  is,  tliat  I  laid  down 
some  simple  principles  —  those  abstract 
ideas  that  your  reviewer  does  not  like ; 
and  then  showcil  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  world  were  in  accordance  with  them. 
Those  i<leas  were  adopted  in  France,  and 
I  have  had  for  several  years  a  book  in 
which  it  is  shown  how  readily  by  their 
aid  all  the  revulsions  of  England  and 
France  could  l>e  accounted  for.  Within 
a  month,  1  have  received  an  elaborate 
work  by  an  able  writer,  just  from  the 
press  in  Frana%  in  which  my  little  vol- 
ume is  freely  userl,  and  Ls  pronounced  to  be 
"  un  des  plus  h*a  ux  ouvraf^es^^  on  this  sub- 
ject tliat  has  over  apjieared.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contain 
original  ideas,  it  never  received  the  small- 
est notice  here  ])eyond  some  trumpery 
newspnper  jiaragraph,  while  long  articles 
were  given  to  enormous  English  volumes, 
written  down  to  the  level  of  reviewers, 
and  the  authors  of  which  proved  notliing 
by  their  multiplicity  of  words,  except 
that  they  had  got  to  Icam  the  A  B  C  of  the 
science  they  had  undertaken  to  teach. 
And  yet  our  people  talk  of  the  necessity 
of  international  copyright  as  tending  to 
promote  originality  of  thought ! 

Mr.  Smitii  has.  for  the  first  time,  given 
the  world  a  nvuiual  of  social  science. 
Science  yuimt  Ix*  based  on  laws.  LaAVS 
are  abstract  ideas,  aud  yet  your  reviewer, 
while  talking  of  s<*iencc,  nproves  him  for 
his  abstnictions.  II  is  book  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  but  it  requires  that  its  readers 
should  take  some  little  trouble  to  think, 
for  there  is  no  roval  rojid  to  scienro.  The 
stretch  of  thought  that  it  requires  i<5,  how- 
ever, not  gn-ator  than  might  he  looked 
for  in  any  clever  college  .student.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fashion  of  the  day  he 
has  called  it  prditical  economy,  and  your 
reviewer  has  failed  to  sec  in  it  that  social 
science  he  desiderates  !  Ileavtu  help  the 
autliors  should  orijrinalitv  ever  become 
the  order  of  the  day  among  them ! 

The  ultimate  ohji-rt  of  "  .social  science  •' 
is  the  determination  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  man  advances  most  ra])idly 
towards  that  perfwt  frce<lom  of  thought, 
.speech,  and  action,  necessary  to  his  per- 
fect responsibility  for  his  actions  before 
(lod  and  man.  The  slave  is  an  irrespon- 
sible being.  To  reach  that  highest  point 
in  science  is  the  object  of  my  last  book, 
and  to  do  so  it  was  nee<led  that  I  shouM 
pass  over  Ifip.  vhole  g-nmnd  occupied  by 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  two  ponderous  octavos, 
and  this  is  done  in  far  less  than  a  hun- 


dred pages ;  and  yet  your  reviewer  ad- 
vises me  to  be  more  concise !  The  age  of 
pocket  encyclopcedias  hna.  unfortunately, 
not  yet  arrived.  The  (lilference  between 
Mr.  Mill  and  my.self  is  this:  He  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  tnith  of  propositions 
that  are  not  tnie,  and  to  do  tliis  lie  has 
been  comjielled  to  bring  together  thou- 
sands of  umall  facta  that  seemed  as  if 
they  might  do  .<o,  and  the  result  is,  that 
his  various  facts  are  in  constant  antagon- 
i.*5m  with  each  other,  and  his  reader  is  be- 
wildered. \{i\  has  no  idea  of  any  enlarged 
view  of  man  and  his  actions,  nor  of  the 
laws  by  which  he  and  they  are  governed, 
jmd  hence  the  multij)licity  of  words.  I 
have  given  a  few  very  simple  principles, 
covering  the  whoh.  ground^  and  have- 
called  in  the  chief  nations  of  the  earth  to 
prove  their  truth,  and  thus  establish  the 
highest  point  to  ichich  social  science  can 
be  carried,  and  yet,  because  I  chose  to 
call  my  book  ''The  Slave-trade,"  your  re- 
viewer would  have  your  readers  believe 
that  its  object  had  been  little  more  than 
the  determination  of  a  question  relative 
to  the  trade  in  cotton,  wo()llen.s,  and  iron  ! 
1  could  not  but  ask  m3'self  if  he  had  read 
the  book.  It  .^iecniod  to  me  not,  for  if  he 
had  he  certainly  would  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble  of  recommending  mo  to 
study  FonvH  science.  Read  it  yourself, 
and  then  tell  me  if  you  know  any  other 
that  throws  so  much  light  on  that  science. 

Among  the  contributoi*s  to  the  science, 
and  among  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
our  day,  are  (xutzot  and  l)e  Toctjueville. 
Why  are  they  so  eminent  ?  Because,  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  princijilcs,  or  laws,  they  do 
not  oflTer  thorn  to  the  consideration  of  their 
readers.  Both  of  (hem  i)rove  that  they 
do  not  know  en«>!i;^h  to  define  even  the 
words  about  whioh  they  write — Civiliza- 
tion and  Democracy.  Their  readers  are 
beguiled  with  th'*  i<len  that  they  are  being 
taught,  but  they  fi'd  :•••'  <hey  began — not 
in  the  least  wiser — Uiid  hf.icc  it  is  that 
the  books  have  h:vl  so  much  success. 
Had  they  written  over  the  heads  of  their 
reviewers,  tht'V  wmmiM  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Their  books  are,  di.'sgracefully 
to  us,  tcxt-b(X>ks  in  our  colleges,  because 
they  are  icrittcn  down  to  the  level  of  our 
professor^  an  indisiicnsablo  recjuisite  for 
sucwss  in  a  text-hook.  In  one  of  my 
books  is  a  review  of  Pe  Toojueville,  and  1 
have  just  had  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
French  economist,  exjiressing  a  strong  de- 
sire that  it  slK)uld  be  translated  and  repub- 
lished, that  the  people  of  France  nught  sec 
and  appi-eciate  the  real  character  of  a  book 
so  popular  among  super fi(rial  men. 

La.st  autumn,  when  your  publishers 
wrote  me  about  contributions  to  the  Ma- 
gazine origin.i1  .American  thought.  »l-<?,.  1 
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replied,  if  you  recollect,  that  my  system 
hcmf^  original,  I  could  not  write  other- 
wise ;  but  tliat, /or  that  reason,  my  con- 
tributions wouldf  not  suit  them.  To  be  ac- 
ceptable, it  would  be  needed,  as  I  said,  that 
I  shouUi  i-egrind  Malthus,  Kicardo,  Mc- 
Culloch,  &c.,  as  your  reviewer  of  Seward 
has  just  now  done.  Was  I  right  or  wrong  ? 
Would  you  have  accepted  a  review  of  Mr. 
Seward,  the  author  of  which  should  have 
taken  original  American  ground,  and  de- 
monstrated that  there  teas  a  real  social 
science,  by  the  laws  of  which  he  was  to 
be  tried  ?  Would  it  have  been  as  accept- 
able .a.<  one  in  wliich  the  existence  of  sci- 
ence is  donied,  and  in  which  we  are  told 
that  expcdicmy  is  the  test,  while  contra- 
dictions stare  the  writer  in  the  face  at 
every  stop  of  his  progress?  I  fear  not. 
Why  then  talk  of  original  thought  ?  We 
are  bound  up  in  the  chains  of  intellectual 
slavery  to  a  people  far  inferior  to  ourselves. 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  a  conversation 
With  the  most  accurate  observer,  and  most 
original  tliinker,  I  liave  ever  known,  and 
the  man,  who,  nfal!  others^  has  done  most 
in  the  country  for  the  advancement  of  his 
science — and  in  the  course  of  it,  he  said 
that  he  was  '*  tired  of  life."  There  is,  said 
he,  nolKKly  to  talk  to — no  one  to  whom  to 
communicate  a  new  idea  with  any  hope 
that  it  will  Ikj  appreciated,  even  when  it 
involves,  perhaps,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
science  in  which  they  are  themselves  en- 
gaged. Ilore,  said  he,  I  teach  for  years 
importimt  i(lf:LS  that  arc  scarcely  listened 
to,  but  in  time  they  travel  to  a  distance, 
whence  thoy  return  ba(.'ke<l  by  the  name 
of  some  Iciirned  Thcban  of  Europe,  who 
reaps  all  the  credit  of  them.  Is  not  this 
a  true  picture  of  the  whole  country?  Is 
it  not  just  w^hat  has  hapi)ened  betweea 
Bastiat  and  myself?  Aiv  we  not  in  a 
state  of  vassuluire  of  the  most  delmsing 
kind  ?  Should  it  continue  to  be  so  ?  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  had  at  least  one  jounial 
in  which  an  original  idea  might  be  pro- 
duced without  the  certainty  of  its  ruining 
the  proihicer  in  the  estimation  of  liis  coun- 
trymen ?  Your  journal  should  be  that 
one.  Me  need  a  vehicle  for  American 
idea^.  and  not  for  the  reliash  of  English 
ones. 

1  am  as  anxious  to  sec  the  educated 
white  man  free  in  the  exercise  and  ex- 
pression of  thought,  as  to  sec  the  ignorant 
negro  free  in  the  application  of  his  mus- 
cular powers;  and  hence  it  is  that  I  trou- 
ble you  with  this  long  letter.  As  ix'gards 
my  own  doctrines,  I  have  no  fear  for  them 
since  Europe  has  adopted  theiiu  They 
have  made  tneir  way  in  despite  of  the  sneers 
and  frowns  of  our  eilitors  in  the  past,  and 
arc  safe  for  the  future.  Sixteen  yeai-s'  ex- 
Dcricncc  has  qualifieil  me  for  attaching  the 


proper  value  to  cither  praise  or  censure 
bestowed  without  knowledge,  and  though 
I  may  feel  the  kindness  of  the  first,  it  in- 
spires me  with  no  higher  feeling  of  respect 
than  tlie  last.  I  desire  the  criticism  of  en- 
lightened men — men  who  feel  the  truth  and 
pursue  the  search  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit 
but  such  criticism  is  hard  to  fmd.  Twenty 
years  since  I  read  that  a  man  who  had  a 
theory  to  republL(%h,  had  the  labor  of  a 
life  before  liim,  and  that  such  has  always 
been  the  case,  history  furnishes  evidence. 
So  I  have  found  it ;  but  I  can  say  with 
Galileo,  '\\ucora^  si  nuote?^  I  have  the 
satisfairtiou  of  knowing  that  while  the 
"old  fogies'-  uf  Europe  are  against  mo,  I 
have  the  young  men  who  are  to  direct  the 
modes  of  thought  of  future  generations. 
Of  the  former,  not  a  man  has  the  courage 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly thrown  down  among  them  in  the 
pages  of  their  own  journal — the  Journal 
dcs  Economistes^  of  Paris.  With  this  they 
are,  a.s  I  see,  reproached  in  the  last  number 
by  an  able  disciple  of  the  new  school,  whoso 
article  the  editor  found  himself  compelled, 
most  unwillingly,  to  publish;  such  is  his 
policy  to  shut  out  discussion. 

I  will  have  the  young  men  of  thLs  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
Lstencc  of  a  great  social  science  will  be  ad- 
mitted, and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
I  had  been  the  iirst  to  proclaim  its  laws, 
and  all  of  those  laws  may  he  found  by 
any  careful  student  of  that  little  book  of 
mine  of  which  your  reviewer  has  so  poor 
an  opinion. 

Yours  very  truly, 

IIkxkv  C-.  Cauey. 

Burlington^  N.  J^  July  2,  \S:A. 

Note  from  Du.  Brewer,  Editor  or 
Wilson's  Ojinitiioloov. — "  An  obser- 
vant and  well-informed  writer  upon  Fish- 
Ilawks  and  Falcons,  in  the  July  number 
of  Putnam's  Monthly,  refers  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  published, 
several  years  since,  with  a  synopsis  pre- 
jwred  Vjy  me,  and  attributes  to  me  several 
extracts  fivjui  its  notes.  -Although  this 
reference  is  made  in  (piite  a  friendly  spirit^ 
and  would  Ik?  quite  complimentary  wore 
it  not  based  ujKtn  a  mi:<apprehension  of 
the  authorship  of  the  piissages  in  question, 
a  due  reganl  for  the  truth  and  the  right- 
ful claims  of  the  real  writer,  requires  me 
to  disclaim  the  credit  for  that  wliich  bo- 
longs  not  to  me,  but  is  from  the  pen  of 
quite  another  person.  Not  only  are  the 
jiassages  quoted  not  mine,  though  at- 
tributed to  me,  but  they  are  also  aclduccd 
in  confirmation  of  certain  views  in  regard 
to  a  controverted  point  in  Ornithology 
that  arc  in  diss'inance  from  my  own  con- 
victions.    I  am  equally  unwilling  to  seem 
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to  consent,  by  my  silence,  to  appropriate 
honors  that  really  belong  to  another,  as 
well  as  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  to 
indorse  and  confirm  views  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  foiiiidiMl  in  error.  T  usk  but  a 
brief  space  in  your  valuable  jKijres.  that 
the  correction  may  follow  the  ori<;inal 
statement  through  the  same  channel  to 
the  public. 

The  passages  quoted  hy  this  writer  and 
attributed  to  me  are  from  the  pc-n  of  a  more 
accomplished  Ornithologist,  Sir  William 
Jardine,  of  whoso  excellent  edition  of 
Wilson's  Ornithology,  the  one  I  edited 
was,  to  a  grcat  extent,  but  a  reprint. 
The  opinions  of  this  writer,  which  I  am 
thus  made  to  sc(>m  to  indorse,  that  the 
Fish-Hawk  of  tliis  country  is  identical 
with  the  Osprcy  of  Kurope,  or  that  eitlier 
of  them  arc  the  same  sjiccies  with  the 
Pandiou  Leucocophalus  of  Australia,  are 
not  in  accordance  with  my  own  belief.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  [lagcs  of  Putnam 
are  not  intended  for  the  dry  details  of 
scientific  researches.  I  ask  not.  therefore, 
to  occupy  any  space  with  the  anatomical 
and  other  investigations  that  demonstrate, 
very  evidently  to  my  own  minrl,  that  the 
Fish-Hawk  and  the  Osprey,  though  pos- 
sessing man}'  points  of  resemblance  in 
external  appearance  and  markings,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  their  habits,  are  yet  quite 
distinct  and  different  six?cies.  Indeed  this 
very  observant  writer  in  Putnam,  himself, 
refers  to  a  very  striking  and  im]K>rtant 
dilferencc  between  the  habits  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  American  birds.  While  the 
former  are  found  only  in  solitary  pairs. 


seldom  frequent  the  .sea-shore,  but  are  al- 
most exclusively  found  on  inland  ponds  and 
lakes,  the  American  binl  is  rarely  seen 
about  our  fresh-water  rivers  an<l  lakes, 
but  collects  in  large  communities  along  our 
sea-coast  Besides  this  remarkable  and 
constant  difference  of  habits,  e.(^sential  va- 
riations in  their  anatomical  structure  have 
been  found  that  warrant  their  separation 
into  distinct  species.  I  have  also  recently 
ascertained  that  well-<lefined  and  constant 
variations  between  the  markings  of  the 
eggs  of  the  American  Fish- Hawk  and  the 
European  Osprey  confirm  these  specific 
differences.  No  opportunities,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  have  been  afforded  for  any  com- 
parisons of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
Australian  representative  of  this  grouj* 
with  the  European  or  American  species. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  whenever 
this  comparison  is  careful!}-  instituted,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
species  from  either  American  or  European. 
This  belief  amounts  almost  to  conviction, 
from  the  possession  in  my  cabinet  of  the 
egg  of  the  Australian  species,  which  ex- 
hibits positive  and  well-marked  variations 
from  my  specimens  of  the  egg  of  botli 
European  and  American  species.  Thank- 
ing this  writer,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  your  readers,  for  his  very  excel- 
lent and  attractive  pajXT  uiK>n  so  inter- 
esting a  family  in  (.)rnithology,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  di.sclaim  all  credit  for  the 
passages  he  so  kindly  assigned  to  my  i)en; 
and  even  dissent  fn)m  at  least  one  of  their 
conclusions.     Yours  truly. 

T110.MAS  M.  Bukwi:r. 
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"MEW-YORK    City   is   proud    of    her  thrift  and  preatnesB.      Tho  r 

-1'    ChiiTchpR,  and  she  well  maybe,  asllie  progress,  anil  culmination  of  Gothic  archi- 

IbrcRt  of  EpireH  sren  above  tlio  roofs  of  tho  lecture  in  the  Now  World,  may  be  here 

lerel  lines  of  lioiiKcn.  indimU-  ns  plainly  Keen  in  the  coiimo  of  a  mominf^si  walk, 

as  Iho  foKstt  of  masts  at  her  wharves,  bra  PatHting  through  a  few  sUvets,  or,  in  &ct, 
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thfong^  one  tm\j,  we  majr 
see  the  objects  which  fu- 
ture archseologjsts  will 
iDRke  the  subjects  of  pon- 
derous essays ;  but  the 
crowd  tbat  stcs  these. mo- 
Jeatk  structures  rising  up 
d«y  by  day  scarcely  be- 
stows ft  passing  thought 
upon  them,  or  stops  to 
montiize  on  the  mystery 
of  these  resuscita  Lions  of 
dead  centuries  in  the  midst 
of  our  Ijusy  nictropolis. 
The  monti  influence  of  the 
revival  of  the  so-called 
Gothic  style  of  church 
■rcbLtcctuTc.  would  form  a 
moat  proHtable  subject  for 
a  sermon,  and  wo  imagine 
that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  tracing; 
the  tendency  to  purple  cha- 
gnbles  in  many  of  our  Protestant  cleruy, 
to  the  mnliaivalifiniB  in  church  edifices 
which  have  been  introduced  among  ua 
durinf;  the  post  twenty  years.  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute  shrewdly  rcmarka  of 
novel-reading,  that  those  who  are  so  fond 
of  handlinjt  the  leaves,  will,  in  time,  have  a 
longing  fcir  the  fruit.  It  is  a  natural  re- 
sult, if  not  inevitable,  that  those  who  re- 
build the  churches  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, will  also  di'sire  tfl  revive  the  worship 
to  which  they  were  consecrated.  But  we 
will  not  infringe  on  the  province  of  the 
preacher ;  our  present  bu^ncss  is  with  tbo 


minster  and  not  the  ministers.  Tf  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  ecclesiastical 
S^ctures  have  sprung  up  in  every  street, 
and  the  general  respectability  of  their  ap- 
pearance, constitute  any  claun  on  our  ad- 


miration, the  claim  is  aufRciently  large — 
we  shall  examine  its  validity.  There  are 
two  causes  for  the  incorrect  and  uniin- 
posing  architecture  of  the  greater  number 
of  churehes  in  New- York ;  the  one  is  the 
incapacity  of  the  arcliitcets  who  design 
them — tfie  other  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  who  pay  for  them. 

Now,  fbr  the  ignorance  of  the  latter. 
there  is  every  excu.se  wiiich  the  most 
charitably  disposed  person  in  the  world 
could  (lesm!  to  find. 

We  don't  wish  to  be  sweepii^  and  un- 
just this  morning ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  disposes  us  to  mildness 
and  aniiabitity.  Wc  shall  not 
say  we  think  Ihini^t  are  good 
when  wc  know  Ihey  are  bad. 
and  could  prove  it.  if  we  had  a 
miml.  Intending,  therefore,  to 
do  every  thing;  that  is  right,  we 
shall  admit  that  we,  a.4fl  people, 
arc  making  great  strides  Ith 
wards  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  art;  and  that 
there  are  a  great  man}'  men 
among  us  who  cannot  be  caught 
by  mediocrity,  and  who  ileniand 
from  every  man  ttie  best  he  can 
give. 

The  great  evil  ia,  that  while 
there  is  plenty  of /jn'roie  criti- 
cism   in   eircles   whoiW   jui^ 
mcnt  in  these  mattcra  is  final, 
the  public  criticism  is  for  the 
most  part  short-sighted,  illogi- 
cal, narrow,  and   dictated  by 
whim  and  pique.    We  know  Hfty  canea. 
and   men  who   are   more   intimate  with 
these  matten;  than  we.  know  many  more, 
in  which  works  of  art  and  literature  have 
been  either  mcrdlessly  hacked,  or  stoutly 
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ignored  l^  the  press,  merely  because  the 

eaitors  hm  some  priTate  troubles  with  the 

■uthors  or  artists  in  question.     Only 

in  A  great  while  docs  a  candid,  impartial, 

iterouB  critidsni  appear  in  our  joiimnls. 

is  hardly  Tair,  perhapi!,  to  hold  the  prcea 
responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of  public 
tast^faut  it  asi;uines  tobealencher,  aswell 
as  Ahroniclcr,  and  it  .ihoiild,  at  least,  be , 
able  to  give  a  proper  tone  to  public  opinion,  i 

The  subject  of  architecture  is  one,  how-  ' 
ever,  of  snch  maf^itude  that  it  is  OTer-  i 
looked.  The  (bnn  of  a  foreign  gOTcmment 
is  a  subject  thnt  the  press  wilt  Bcmtinixe 
and  dilate  upon,  but  the  tbrm  of  tbe 
church  next  door  is  not  worth 

Well,  when 
to   this,  that   the  press 
has  nothing  to  »ay  which 
is    worth    hearing,    we 
must    expect    that   the 

Cblic,  mainly  educated 
the  press,  will  know 
TciT  little  about  art, 
«nd  that  little  will  be  the 
result  of  its  instincts 
in  debult  of  other  teach- 
ers; and  the  instincts 
of  our  people,  like  the 
rtincts  of  the  English,  arej 
Wmevrhat  dull  in  nesthe-' 
ticH.  We  have  first  rate 
painters  among  us,  and 
one  fine  sculptor,  but 
(or  some  reason,  not  yery 
plain,   -     " • 
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utterly  failed  to  make  uif  mark  in  the 
domam  at  art,  And  the  prospect  of  our 
dmng  so  is  Tcry  Blight  for  many  }'<;irs  to 


dilettanteixm ;  which  tthall  fear  no  criti- 
cism, ind  Hhrink  before  no  knowledge; 
in  short,  until  u  haihr  come,  we  have  no 
right  to  blame  tlic  public  for  want  of 
tuite.  and  fay  that  "t«  paint  goo<l  pic- 
tuTeti,  and  make  pxA  statui's.  is  lo  throw 
pearln  before  f^whie,"  hecauM  the  expvri- 
ment  lias  never  fully  te-n  tried.  There! 
are  many  splendid  e'xnnipleii  of  libcnlity 
and  pood  conslruclioB  in  our  chuR'h  edi- 
fices, and.  if  they  do  not  dUplay  the  »unu 
dt^.Tcc  of  invenliTi-  (cenius  whirh  we  can 
{lOint  to  in  our  hridpcs,  aqueduclx.  and 
olher  frrvat  jnihlic  works  desipiKil  for  the 
treneral  good,  it  will  Iw  wrong  to  infer 
that  we  are.  therefore,  di-ficient  in  arrlii- 
tectural  ability.  Tine  fault  licK  nut.  wo 
art  ]K'Tsumli-<L  oilher  in  national,  or  indi- 
tidiinl  disability,  hut  in  the  nairownr.iN  of' 


lu  jiidpiient.    Our  nrchitvctK  haral 

n  left  fitc  to  exercise  their  gcuiull,  \ 

r  they  roulil  liOTe  accomplished  (liiiigii  1 


shall  do  ROmethini;  that  will  stand  in 
spite  of  all  tht'  flattery  of  frkiHln.  and  all 
the  abuse  of  eneTuies.  which  shall  siiy  for 
itself,  without  wnitinj;  for  any  one  to  sny 
it — ''  I  am  excellent,  coiiie  and  ndiuire 
tne;" — which  shall  nbiiii'  thmiipli  all 
changes  of  fashion,  and  all  the  whims  of 


liiiri'li-buililiiig  etjnal  to  our  tialioiud  J 
^rhievi'inents    in    ship  -  biiildrn^r.       Our 
cbiirches  luive  been  <Iesigned  tii  mnf<iinn 

10  a  su]H-rKtilioiis  n-Teri-iKv  fur  syiulnil- 
ism.  and  mir  architct-ts  have  hi-en  cmiii]ied 
by  the  furi'piite  <i[iiiii<jiisiir  their  emiiloy- 
iTs,  tlmt  tlie  Hiniro  of  e<'cleKiiilogy  woh 
iiirapalik'iifiiiiiiniveinent  or  advancement;) 
Ml  there  wb>  iiu  oilier  course  but  to  inii- 
t:iic  Konieexisling  editice,  intheold  wcirliL 
as  iiciii'ly  Bs  the  clianpHJ  order  of  sfH-lety, 
niul  the  iiti  pro  Yemen  Is  in  art  and  i^-iiiii-e 
would  [icniiil.  Some  of  iIkijc  iniitalioiui 
have  been  very  suenvsAil.  an  iniilalii>ni{, 
mill  there  may  lie  seen  i-hureh  eilillccs  in 
our  tini'st  stni-ts.  ])]nnil  lictwM'n  lionsea 
ur  (-real  elcpino-  anil  Iw.-iuty.  that  display 
ubiKist  as  iiiih4i  <iiilhic  ijnmrance  and  ImuI 
lu>te.  as  siiv  iif  the  muiildv  remnants  of 
the  thirt'.'enili  nr  rour(i-<-nth  centnry.   Hut 

11  is  i|iiile  ini]iiis-ihli-.  with  our  im|iT\)wd 
tastes.  aiHl  retiiwd  haln'ts,  to  wholly  in)i< 
tate  the  Imrhnrisms  nf  our  anceKliirs.  even 
in  church  arcliitii-tiire,  and  the  most  <io- 
thic  uf  ouretv'lesiastiml  striictiir<"<  display 
I'leKnuew  ami  eonveiiienii'S  which  tlu'  U-st/ 
of  llu'iii  weri!  MtrangiTs  to.  ll'iuses  are 
built  to  dwell  in.  as  Kncun  Miys.  in  his 
essay  iin  liuildiiig.  and  rtiurclH-s  weri-  lie- 
signed  to  worship  in  i^it  tlie  |nvvnt<-nt 
O|iiiiion  s^■^^lls  to  !■■,  that  fhiiiTlies  an-  in- 
tended for  Minii-  other  purimse.  tn  syniliol- 
lixe  a  reli'iioii.'f  iilea.  or  to  ]ii'r]K'touti'  u  sec- 
tarian di^iin/ 

Wi!  may  irall  iniriirosre-^s  in  nrcbitii'ture 
a  leap  rather  than  a.  profii'ess — Uvausc 
within  live  years,  more  has  Ih'CO  doiu'  than 
in  tl»'  thirty  jo\i-ciliti;r  the  live.  Aiiieriea 
haa  neuT  jin>i|iu-e<l  a  p'eat — nay.  a  re- 
K|iectubte  ari'hite<'t.  Xo  set  iif  men  havl!^ 
done  so  niiich  to  lirinir  the  profession  into 
disRrace.  as  the  stalled  New- York  anbi- 
toclJi.    Tlierv  \&  hardly  in  tlie  whole  city  a 
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s  njtle  correct 
b  Id  0%  and 
but  few  of 
the  modem 
churcl  CRB 1  eh 

an  I  fn  11  r  11} 
bu  It  T!  ■? 
not  t!  yXaix  lo 
p  M  I  from 
th  tc  t  l\o 
shnll  take 
fip*f<l      opi  or 


of    \pw  \n  k 

m     t     n   ca  I 
itil  CBvr 

BhoulUer  tl  o 
blamo  of  lite 
inrnnpiiilioK, 
the  wi-nknrsn.  the  want  of  impressnvcnefis,  Btrcet, 
which  mar  our  piitlic  and  pn\&tc  biuld-  was 
inpf.  When  a  man  is  spendinE  half  a  ncnrly 
million  of  ilollari'  on  a  building,  is  it  pos-  yoars  : 
alilc  to  believe  tliat  he  would  not  rejoice  the  f 
to  find  nn  ardiitcct  capable  of  tnakinp  a  tempt 
|!Tanil  ileMfHi.  and  carrring  it  out  grand- 
ly t  A  man  who  knows,  always  con- 
trols tlio  man  who  does  not  know,  and 
an  intellii^^nt  arrhib^ct  aln-oys  can  nile 
tl)e  will,  tlio  taste,  and  the  purse  of  his 

There  are,  in  the  city  of  New-Tork, 
about  two  htiudred  and  thirty  churches.' 
or  houses  of  worship,  the  majority  of 
which  are  increlv  convenient  houses  for 
public  a>uM'ii)bl.'i;res,  respectable  enough 
m  appearance,  ami  answerinR  alt  the  pui^ 
poses  for  which  they  were  deaipied ;  but 
making  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
si^endor.  or  ccrlcsiastical  symlmlism. 
There  are  tvime.  Itowevcr,  whtch  would 
commnml  atti-ntirm  in  any  dty  of  the  old 
world,  by  their  size,  solidity  of  cuitstruc- 
tioii.  impressivencss  of  asiH-ct.  ami  cle- 
paniw  of  finish.  The  tn'enler  numlier  of 
them  are  of  the  varions  styles  of  Gothic 
and  belong  jrenerally  to  thi>  pTesbyferiaiis 
and  Episcopalians,  the  two  wealthiest,  if 
not  the  most  numerous  of  the  dilTerent 
religiouH  sorts  of  Xew-Vork. 

Th«  KpiscAialians  mHik>  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reviTms.  or  rather  transplanting, 
the  (iothic  style  of  arehitectiirc  on  thla 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Wt.  Thomas'  (.'hnrch, 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Princc- 


thoiigh   it  hfiK 
sb ado  wed 


considering  tbo 
state  of  art 
among  ue  at 
that  time,  it 
must  be  repnrd- 
ed  as  a  great 


ohnrcht's 

New-York,  like  all  the  Dutch  ImildinKK. 
were  TOTv  ujtlv.  The  fJennan  Lutheran 
Church  was  biiilt  in  the  years  ITfifi-T.  in 
tlic  Rwam[i.  at  the  comer  of  frnnkfort- 
litreet.  Si.v  years  U'Rirt-.  a  few  houses  had 
lifgiin  to  U-  built  in  that  part  of  the  high- 
road bi  Ilot^ton  which  led  toward  '•  Fresh 
Water,"  extenrling  from  Broadway  to  Ibe 

flai«  where  the  ncKroca  were  linrnt  in 
7-11.  anrl  lo  wliich  the  gnllows  liail  lately 
been  removeil ;  this  rowl  then  besan  to  1* 
regulateil  as  a  street.  The  place  ni-ar 
which  (his  church  was  built  was  whnt  its 
name  iniplics.  a  swamp.  The  Fn-nch 
Church,  **  Du  St.  Esprit,"  was  erected  in 
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1704,  by  the  Protestant  Hn- 
gnenotB  escaped  from  France, 
uA  settled  st  Brooklyn,  New 
Bochclle,  kc  Both  theso 
churches  arc  now  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  other  buildin)^ 
We  regret  thotr  loss,  because 
though  they  wore  informed  by 
no  spirit  of  beauty,  they  were 
built  in  tL  Rincero  desire  to  do 
the  best  that  lay  in  the  builders' 
power,  and,  at  all  events,  were 
marred  by  no  prctenw,  and 
told  no  falsehoods. 

The  visiter  to  our  city,  who 
comes  from  over  the  water,  eccs 
the  spire  of  Trinity  Church 
riiung  far  above  the  mass  of 
bouses  and  the  clustered 
masts.  It  IK  a  pTaccful  and 
beautiful  spire — the  crotchets. 
perhaps,  arc  a  little  too  thickly 
phwa^  ^^"^  "°t  "^  EufRciently 
marked  character ;  and  we 
could  have  n-ished  that  the 
windows  had  been  omitted 
from  it,  since,  unless  these 
features  are  kept  very  small — 
too  small  in  such  a  spire  to  be 
of  any  use — thoy  invariably 
interfere  with  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  lines.  To  have 
omitted  the  windows,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  to  have 
lost  a  good  opportunity  for 
makmR  monej  an  opportunity  which 
Amenaui  and  English  committees,  whc- 
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Fint  B^itlit  Cfannta, 


Church  of  the  IMTtoa  Vaitj,  BroadTif. 

ther    ecclesiastical   or  %^aductile,   never 

lose  sight  of.     Accordingly,  we  find  that 

ed  "  by  the  Sacris- 
tan for  allowing 
^^  ,-..  the    little    tower- 

Jl^^k^  staircase   door   to 

'■^^       ^  remain  open  from 


and  we  may  add, 
that  the  expectt- 

-  tions  of  this  enter- 

-  pricing  gentleman 
are  vcrv  seldom 
disappointed.  We 
arc  sorry  for  him, 
but  tnith  demands 
of  us  to  state  that 
the  Ijitting  Obser- 
vatory oftcrsmivch 
better  accommo- 
dation to  visitOTB, 
and  a  more  exten- 
sive view,  nt  no  ad- 
vance in  price.  The.^ 
present  "  Trinity 
Church"  is  every 
way  a  more  beau- 
tiful building  than 
the  dingy  old  stone 
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MliRcc  with  »■  wooden  spire,  which  it  has 
ilispUciNl.  ITwt  wns  a  i-cry  jilnin.  imit- 
UT  of  fart  striirtnre.  with  an  incmj-ni- 
oiis  BeinJ-circDlnr  pi>n'h  jiittin;;  out  iu 
fron^  A  inwici  of  the  nlil  rhiirch  wus  pre- 
Hwvpd  till  iMi'Iy  in  thi"  vestry  room  of  the 
inndem  lHiilillii<;.  hiiiI  attbnlc<l  n  very 
i^ifyinp;  oraitrast.  The  new  chiireh  be- 
InnjcH  to  the  Perpeniliriilar  I'eriwl  of 
I'ointnl  Arehitei'.tiire,  nnil  was  erertwl 
between  the  yvars  l^:^  and  l»<4r>.  after 
the  dcsi(rn  of  Riehnrd  I'lgohn,  an  Knf^iisli 
architect,  if  we  mistake  not.  settk-il  in 
Sow-York.  The  niaterial  is  the  lijiht 
)>run'n  IVrestonc.  from  the  Little  Falls 
quarries,  in  Sew  .ItTsfv.  aud  is,  through- 
ont,  finely  cut.  Tlw  t-lmreh.  which,  un- 
like ^1  Uio  other  I'rutestaut  diiin.'h(!S  in 


tlii'  city,  is  oi>en  every  day  in  the  )T»r, 
from  siinrisu  to  sunset  U  entered  by  two 
isiile  jKirehes.  and  nn  SunilnvN  by  the 
lai^  door  in  the  Tower.  The  tower  ia, 
with  the  spire.  'JSO  f^  liifrh  ami  is  pn>- 
i-idwl  with  a  clock,  which  strikcH  the 
hoins.  mid  ehinics  the  halvoH  and  quarters, 
and  n  full  chime  of  l>ells — tbe  only  one  in 
the  city,  and  a  pit.  for  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  desires  to  make  his  liest  bow 
to  the  L'nrporntion  fin-  all  the  plrawiro  it 
has  piven  him  to  lionr..'i'Over  the  jirin- 
ciple  door  there  in  a  large  window  titled 
with  elaborate  tracery,  which  \\p\M  no- 
thinfr  and  is  of  no  use.  It  Ik  put  there-, 
like  the  niches  in  the  tower  sides,  for 
show,  and  we  wish  that  tlic  architect  had 
Ixx-n  willing  to  leave  those  spaces  bare, 
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woTki"lf  he  did,  he  does  not  know  what 
ori^d  means — becftose  ercry  thing  in 
Trniity  is  copied  from  old  eiunples  from 

first  to  Jftst  Mid  the  only  question  for  the 
antic  in  testing  its  mBrits  is,  whether  it  be 
a  correct  copy  or  not.     Now,  working  on 
this  priuciple,  Mr.  Upjohn  in  quite  right 
in  making  his  tower  and  spire  the  dotni- 
nant  feature  in  the  church,  bocsuse  it  was 
the   great  prindple  on  which  the  old 
churaheSjOr  the  beat  of  them,  v 
eigncd.  'JrThe  tower  and_ spire,  or  the  tow- 
er when  there  was  no  spire,  was  the  groat 
exterior  feature  of  the  building.    It  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  structure.     It  re- 
presented the  eharacter  of  thii_b,>)ilding — 
It  strove  to  embody  itfi  spirit — it  was  the 
portion  which   first  caui;ht  the  eye — to 
him  who  came  over  the  sea  or  over  the 
hill,  that  beckoning  finger  first  gave  wel- 
come sign  of  home — 
the  cheering  voice,  hid 
within,  flmt  gladdened 
his     eager     car.       All 
the    best   art    of   the 
builder   went   into   the 
,    ir  the  principal 
door,  or  the  spire  which 
crowned  the  whole.    To 
make  all  beautiful  waB 
his  aim,  but  invark 
the  spire  drew  in4i 
self  all  the  harmony  and 
genius  of  the  whole./*' 

very    eulogistic 


One*  Obarcli. 
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it  dumay,  and  wuit- 
ing  in  lightuesa  of, 
line,  and  in  the  whole 
quality  of  aspiration 
which  is  the  Krst  ele- 
ment demandod  in 
a  spire.  But  we  in- 
sist that  iU  Eize 
shall  not  be  brouf;ht 
up  againKt  iLbecanse 
it  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
cording to  law  that 
it  should  be  larger 
than  the  body  of 
the  church  would 
seem  to  demand. 
Beside,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  tow- 
er is  the  best  part  of 
the  church,  we  shall 
find  it  unreasonable 
to  complain  that  this 
is  the  very  part  of 
which  they  have  piv- 
en  UK  the  most  Tho 
body  of  the  church 
Ik  poor,  and  dccidud- 

,  ly  wanting  in  chn- 
iil<^     ■  crowd    of 

^,  bvffiwisca  which  sup- 
port nothinj;.  a  fool- 
ish battlcmented  sky 
line,  a  double  range 
of  very  ordii«ry  win- 
dows, one  servii^  ns 
a  copy  for  all  the 
rest— this  is  alt  that 
the  bod  vof  the  church 
has  to  oBer  us. 

Tlie  interior  of  the 
church  is,  at  first 
glance,  very  Hnc.  It 
would  continue  to  be 
considered  line  by 
any  criticism  which 
chose  to  overlook 
the  evident  insincer- 
ity of  the  w  hole  atlair. 

The  side-walls,  the  whole  roof,  and  the 
chancel  are  of  platter,  colored  to  imit  e 
<ttone.     The  columns  of  the  interior  arc 

unable  to  vouch  for  more.  A«  we  ha  e 
already  said.  Nature  is  ossertti^  herself 
nobly  in  damp  and  mould,  and  luakin;;  all 
the  architect's  deceptions  plain  in  the  1  j^ht 
of  truth.  Tho  woodwork  tlirouRhout  tho 
church  ia  of  oak  ;  the  screen  in  the  cl  an 
eel,  the  reading  desks  and  chairs,  the  pul 
pit.  the  organ  and  orpin  gallery,  nrc  all 
elaborately  carved.  The  church  would 
be  an  object  of  which  our  city  mi);ht  well 
be  proud,  if  it  were  not  for  the  deceptions 


which  stnre  n  tl  c  face     ar 

thej  an.  ono.  f    nl  out,  dcs  -o  ■  much  of 

II[;hr  pliroid  a  n  haveSt.  Paul'R 
—re  pi  al  Ic  1 1  fa  h  oil  bt.  Paul's,  of 
wh  ch  W  11     lanp      I  s  fi  ppant  way : 


Ford  la  iv  9t  oUwWil.^ 
That  band  of  Bamum  h  whoso  bray  wakes 
the  discordant  echoes  all  about,  is  the  one 
he  alludes  to — playing  its  two-and-six- 
pcnny  discords,  to  the  unspeakable  de 
light  of  all  the  pK-women  in  the  neigh- 
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bpriiood.  In  spite  of 
the  fresh  coals  of 
punt  bestowed  upon 
SL  Paul's,  and  the 
excellent  repair  in 
which  it  is  Icept,  it 
has  a  very  venerable 
appearance,  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  oldest 
building  in  Broadway 
with  one  e;tccption. 
The  grand  old  trees 
in  the  churchyard, 
which  arc  probably 
coeval  with  it,  are 
Teiy  fitting  compan- 
ionsforit.  Tliebuild- 
ing  or  St.  Paul's  cha- 
pel was  commenced  in 
1763,  and  finished  in 
1766.  It  was  opened 
on  th«  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1766;  and  his  ex- 
cellency Sir  Henry 
Moom  expressed  a 
desire  of  introducing 
in  it  a  band  of  music, 
which  Tcquost  was 
granted,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  band 
.should  only  join  in 
Mich  part  of  the  ser- 
vice as  was  usual  and 
customary  in  such 
cases,  and  that  no 
other  pieccK  of  music 
should  be  allowed  but  such  only  as  were 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  church  on 
such  solemn  occasions.  The  inauguration 
of  Washington,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  at  the 
Oity  Ilall.  After  the  ceremonial  was  over, 
the  general  retired,  with  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary otflccrs  in  attendance,  to  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  in  order  to  unite  with  them  in 
such  religious  services  as  were  appropriate 
te  the  occasion.  And  here  also  ho  fre- 
<|uently  received  the  holy  communion."  * 
The  spire  of  St.  Paul's,  a  partial  copy 
from  one  of  Wren's,  is  a  great  ornament 
to  our  city ;  and,  together  with  the  spre 
of  St.  John's,  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  have  ei^raved  in  soaKon,  deserves  a 

Sromincnt  place  in  any  critical  notice  of 
lew- York  church  edifices.  The  tower  is 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
the  entrance  being  at  Che  east.  It  ia 
built  of  wood,  and  painted  brown  te  imi- 
tate stone,  the  same  old  story,  which  a 
man  gets  so  heartily  si^k  of  in  examining 
the  architecture  of  New- York,  that  he 
can  hardly  find  words  etrong  enough  to 
express  his  vexation.    The  body  of  the 
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church  is  of  stone  or  brick  stuccoed,  on 
the  exterior  colored  brown,  ami  marked 
off  in  lines,  to  give  it  the  appenranee  of 
being  built  of  small  blocks  of  rough  stone. 
The  principal  porch  on  Broadway,  and 
the  rear  porch  in  tho  west,  with  the 
pediments,  together  with  the  cornice  and 
ite  mouldings  are  of  wood,  with  stone  col- 
umns, painted,  and  sanded.  The  priucipal 
porch,  we  may  add,  is  very  clumsy,  and 
violatcsall  rules  of  architvcttiral  propriety. 
Thus  we  have  a  chureh  dedicatiid  te  the 
worship  of  a  God  of  Truth,  whose  min- 
isters declare  that  he  will  cost  into  Hell 
every  thing  that  loveth  or  makcth  a  lie, 
in  which  not  one  of  its  outward  parts  is 
what  it  pretends  te  be,  but  purposes  to 
be  somcCliing  better,  more  solid,  and  more 
co.«Uy  than  it  is. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel  is  highly  in- 
teresting, not  for  its  architectural  beauty, 
of  which  it  has  little,  but  for  ita  old- 
fashioned  appearanee,  and  the  hinte  it 
gives  us  of  tho  simple  tastes  and  mode- 
rate ideas  of  splendor  which  belonged  to 
our  ancestora.  The  white  pillars — wo  ro- 
Joiee  that  no  modem  hands  have  framed 
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thorn — Riiil  thuii  mnik  the  insiik-  hh  Tulsc 
■H  l-liP  niitiiiilr — the  inM  nnl  tijcly  bitx  or 
lirokmcntnlilftliirc  whii'h  srni]  thnii.  the 
(|tu.tT  rlianili-licrs  tiT  trluiui.  tlio  piilpit  witli 
iiM  l)iiinocti>]in  WMiiwiiiiE-lionrd.  tliu  vx- 
l^0l,1^in!-ly  iKiJiirnto  rPpiTsi'iilalion  of  Ihc 
thnmlk'r  ninl  li'ililniii;:  on  Moniil  Sinai  ac- 
rmnptnyintr  tjic  ^ivinj;  of  the  l^an. — nil 
thMu  thhipi  will  snitli.'u  ti>  luoku  ■  visit  to 
tliiichiirrli  very  intiTPstiiiit,  ntiil  wi?  h'i|ic 
no  Vnii'lal  will  pn?!>iiiiiir  to  iiltvr  llic  church 
in  any  partiriilnr.  iinltl  tiiiip  Hliatl  with 
his  (Icstmyinir  tinL-w  iirst  have  givim  the 
siirn.  FnrlhiT  u|)  Hi"OadH-By  '■  the  church 
of  the   Divine  Unity,"   formerly   Unita- 


rian, now  t'nivprsali.'t,  aslnnishrB  and 
amiiM-i  n^.  As  si'iii  froni  Uniwlway,  it 
is  in  truth  iicithliis  hut  the  front  dmyr  to 
n  vfry  tonR  lui'l  jrltmrny  entry  which  runs 
Tiiwk  to  the  ri-al  ■■linrch — n  very  Itrpn 
tniililin(r.  fnll  of  prt'tence  ami  i.')ii'HJ>  expo- 
ilitittH.  whosn  n.'dr  is  on  ("nwliv-street. 
Exteriiirly,  the  true  chnn'h  huil'ling  is 
nottmif:.  A  very  hiank  seriea  of  an- 
jiaintifl  >>rick  walls,  innocent  of  nil  <U- 
a']>tion.  harrlly  preimre  thu  1)ehi>l<Ier's 
miiiil  for  the  iminteci  (-[ilenrlors  of  jilaMter 
ati'I iM'ncil. iinii  the  hlmrk  walnut  wainscot- 
in;;.  nn<l  licaiiti fully  carverl  [iiilpit  he  will 
find  wilhiii. 
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Tlic  Chnrch  of  the  Dirino  Tnity  wiw 
t)uiItI>]rtl)t>lirRt  ('mi<!Ti';niti()n.'iliKt  wwii-ty 
in  N'cw-Ynrk,whi''tif'miii.Tly  «-'irsliiji|i>'d 
in  <'haiiilHT:t-i>tn!vt.  in  the  winall  rlinn'h 
irhi(4i  RliMxl  in  thi-  spot  now  oci:u|ijl-<1  liy 
the  SsvJnpi:'  Bunk. 

Tlw  mcrtinii-lioiifiO  of  the  First  na)>tist 
Churrh  in  Itrnnmi'-Klrci't.  n'n:i  orvrtcl  in 
tht-  )-«arlM41.  fnim  tin-  iksi'tiis  of  Mr. 
l«fi-vcr.  It  is  built  ormiii;)i.  p-iiy  stoTic. 
hnvinf;  tn-o  larKi-  0f.t:i^i)ii!il  t'lH-iT?!  nt 
thcr  angles  of  tlip  sniitli  t'mnt,  nii'l  two 
nnall  turrctit  on  tlw  saim^  front  ninninp; 
np  the  siiU's  of  a  vtTy  uUI«)rato  jierp™- 
(liciiUr  window.  TIk  win<1iiw«  in  tlie 
Kiiles  Kte  stiUHTf-hLiukil.  nnd  vury  simple ; 
the  towers,  tho  jtnhlw!,  aiiil  the  «ii|i:s  of 
the  building  ak  Ixittlcmi-iitLiI ;  liut,  not- 
withstHn<lin|C  the  cnilitittli'iiii'ntH.  evL-ry 
thing  ttbouL  and  nithin  the  holy  edifice 


wears  sn  asiwrt  of  \Kitw  and  ftoii'l  will. 
It  is  not  wwn'ii  »iir  imst  i^jKTiiiieiis  of 
Cothic  Imt  it  is  n  uvll  l<iiiTl  mid  coninio- 
dioiis  olillnv  nnd  <inu-  of  tlu'  tini'st  .>f  the 
It.1pti^t  inwtiiis-li"i !-«:'. 

Th."  fliim-h  of  thr  ll.ilv  Kt-Winer. 
(K.  I'litli'dic-,)  U  n  novcllv  iiiiild  Hit  uni- 
v<'rs.-il  ilis|il:i_v  of  |,*i-iii|..-iintliic  nri-liitw- 
(nn-.  wliii'li  ni('<'ts  mir  eye  in  every  [wrtion 
of  the  lily.  WeliRviMindtTstuDil  that  it  L« 
the  llrst  ifurk  of  k  ymiti^  areliitirU  Mr. 
Wal  sk  who  i-crt  :iinly  shows  rtiini;  firlinB  fiir 
pi(^iiresi|U('  vllert.  Hie  lower  looks  weli 
froni  n  ilislam.v.  nni),  we  are  tohi,  liasa  jiccu- 
liarly  strikiii):  Hptienriiiui'  fiimi  lIroi>kIyn 
and  t>K- Kn-st  liiver.  Itiiiitorslialiliyiiiatni- 
als.  and.  wc  Kiip|iosc.  int<'ii'h''l  to  lie  stuc- 
(«ed.  it  iri  n  wnMehed  atfair  wh<-n  closely 
iiispiTtrf.  We  tliiiik  till'  iiitnior  iliu  very 
ujjiiesi,  luost  traxhy  piece  of  tinsel  tivul. 
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bail  taste  we  ercr  satr  Etotj  thing  11 
.  of  the  nio'.t  mpovcrUhed  descnptmn  we 
should  hardU  be  iiistiAcd  in  making  a 
jeer  at  povortj  ,  but  when  it  11  coupled 
with  extraTsaant  prctcnsnn  what  else 
TOniaitvi  7  ifere  »c  have  an  unmense 
church  which  raiist  have  coNt  a  great  sum 
of  money,  its  hliic  roof  bltxin;;  with  tar- 
niiOied  brasa  stars,  the  rest  of  the  intcriOT 
a  mass  of  dull  white  plaster,  the  high  b1- 
tar  a  heap  of  wretched  gcw^^ws.  But 
the  tower,  ON  we  have  said,  has  quite  a 
pleasant  elfect  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
where  the  detail  escnpes  the  eye.  and  in- 
dml  the  rear  of  the  building  forms  a  very 
agreeable  mass,  altliour^h.juddng  from  the 
exterior  ornaments  and  the  whole  interior, 
wo  should  imftgiiie  this  excellence  an  acci- 
dent 

We  are  informeil  that  Archbishop 
Hughes  intends  erecting  a  very  large  and 
oostir cathedral  inthccumingsiiriu);.  That 
in  Mbtt-street  was  l)ejnin  in  IXOH.  but  was 
not  consecrated  till  1HI5.  The  original 
building  was  of  solid  Rtone  stuccoed.  It 
was  121)  feet  long,  bnt  in  1842.  an  addi- 
tion of  35  feet  was  maile  in  order  to  afford 
a  new  Sanctuary  and  proper  sacristies. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  was  8150,000. 
Th«  name  of  the  original  architect  ia  un- 


known but  the  addition  tnentmned  above 
was  designed  by  Mr  Rodnqus.  The  ca 
thedral  is  a  vwyugly  builduig  as  the  cut 
will  show  The  pediment  of  the  cast 
front  has  never  been  approached  in  the 
world  in  desperate  deformity 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  among 
the  earliest  endeavors  made  in  this  city  to 
attain  unt«  the  sublimity  of  the  Oothic 
Cathedral  of  Europe.  Who  designed  it 
we  do  not  know — wo  trust  that  he  has 
repented  of  his  deed — but  we  well  remem- 
ber the  praise  that  the  fcarftil  object  drew 
forth  when  it  was  first  built  We  re- 
member tbe  astonishment  of  elderly  la- 
dks  and  gentlemen,  and  the  contemplatire 
Stare  of  '■  we  children  "  at  the  masterly  Ires- 
coes,  '■  fac-similes,  sir,  fi^m  Westminster 
Abbey  1"  which  ailom  the  cast  end  and  tlie 
ceiling.  We  remember  the  dumb  aston- 
ishment with  which  wc  gazed  at  the  ma- 
ht^ny  mirachs  yclept  seu-rally  a  pulpt 
and  01^11,  which  set  the  carpenters  into 
an  envious  frenzy.  We  remember  all 
these  things,  and  wc  sigh  as  wc  find  that 
an  inteihgcnt  amliencc  still  holds  the 
church,  and  gazes  year  after  year  at  these 
poor  attempts,  without  the  slightest 
qualms  of  conscience,  or  the  sliffhtest  ap- 
parent symptoms  of  an  outraged  taate. 
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of  PuUic  BuiHings,"    We  ffonU  not  on 
pretend   to   differ  from  so 
Wmed  an  withoritj- ;  but  if  we  may  offer 
I  Blight  paraphrase  on  an  old  and  n 
able  proverb — «e  would  lei;  t"  ?"?<"« 
all   that   flania*   is   not    Flamboyant." 
Grace  Lhurch  is  no 
credit  to  the   archi- 
tect who  built  it  hut 
it      commands      the 
whole  a  weep  of  Broad- 
way   and    makes  a 
picture"«}UO   tcnnina- 

from  tlio  lower  p 

Thp  interior  is  hk 

poor   kaleidoscope. 

For    D    Protestant 

church  what  could 

1 L    more     absurd 

this  interior; 

dry  ii 

ith  and  plaster 
of  bits   of 


The  exterior  with  its  staring,  useless  tow- 
er, its  very  iirIv  and  unmeaning  window 
over  the  principal  entrance,  and  its  aide 
entrance,  half  door  and  half  winilow,  are 
merely  accessory  pieces  of  ill  taste, 
which  entirely  correspond  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building, 

"  Grace  Chiirrh,  on  Brmulway,  Ncw- 
Tork,  is  a  sparklin<c  spf^-inien.  on  a  smntl 
scale,  of  a  cathedral  with  transept  in  the 
style  of  Gothic  prevailing  on  the  Europc- 
pean  continent  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fineenth  century,  the  early  Flam- 
boyant." We  quote  from  Mr.  Robert 
Dale  Owen's  "Hints  on  the  An-hilecturc 


Lombard." 
It  h  of  mar 
ble,  one  side,  and  Ike  rear  of  llie  rhurek 
being  of  hrick plastered.  The  architect  is 
the  .tnme  who  designed  Grace — Mr.  James 
Ren  wick,  Jr. 

The  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  in 
Fourteeiith-Ntreet,  is  built  of  gray  free 
stone  with  a  slated  spire.  It  is  noticeable 
for  nothing  unless  it  be  the  entire  abscnoe 
of  elegance  which  ehacacterizes  it.  a  want 
however,  in  which  it  is  fully  equalled  by 
many  other  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the 

Uurcuts  of  St.  George's  Church  and  its 
interior  do  not  do  that  admirable  building 
justice.     It  is  the  most  chastely  designed 
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■nd  the  most  siiimrelf 
built  church  in  New 
York  City — we  ire  not 
kfr&id  to  Hay  in  the  Uni- 
ted StAtca.  It  is  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  built  oT 
brown  frcestoao,  uid 
finished  in  ■  style  wor- 
thy of  ituitSitioi].  The 
edifice  is  not  completed 
iccordinp  to  the  designs 
of  the  architect ;  the  two 
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but  n 


e  not  certain 
that  the  general  efTect 
will  be  improved  by  thera 
as  the  appearance  of  too 
great  height,  which  the 
church  now  has.  will  be 
greatly  mcreased  h y  the 
addition  of  the  mlendcr 
Bfona,  which  am  seen 
in  the  enj^Ting.  St 
George's  Church  stands 
in  a  noble  position,  front- 
ing Stuyvesant  Square, 
and  is  Uie  finest  archi- 
tectural feature  which 
the  eastern  section  of 
the  city  can  boast  of. 
The  interior  of  this  no- 
ble chim;h  is  the  grand- 
est and  most  imposing 
ofany  of  our  city  church- 
es. The  flnish  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  the 
absence  of  pillars,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  obviated  by  a 
hanging  (pH'^y:  gifos  it  a  very  toomy  and 
majestic  appearance. 

Calvary  Church  was  erected  in  tlie  j'ear 
1846-7,  after  the  designs  of  James  Kcn- 
wict,  Jr.,  at  an  exfjense  of  W*0,()0(l. 
The  most  that  can  bo  said  for  tliis  editlcc 
is  that  it  has  a  picturesque  cxlcrior  when 
it  isnotseentooclosely.  It  isconstructcd 
of  brown  frce-.'^tono  of  a  very  sombre 
tint,  and  has  two  skeleton  wooden  spires 
which  are  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
body  of  the  building.  Each  spire  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  wooden  cross.  There  are 
many  incongruities  in  Calvary  Church 
which  must  bf  too  obvious  to  every  one 
who  looks  at  it  with  a  critical  eye,  to  re- 
qtiirc  pointing  odL  In  the  rear  of  the 
chorch  is  tlie  rectory,  which  corresponds 
in  style   with   the   main    building. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  a  very  pleasing  cdilice, 
much  lighter  and  more  dvlii'Ctc  than  its 
neighbor  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  al- 

■  though  the  latter  seems  a  more  solid  piece 
of  work.     We  wi.sh  that   other  socictiua 

'   would  follow  the  example  of  this  church 
corporation,  and  give  tlicir  buildings  such 
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adnurablc  settings  of  turf  and  trees.  The 
chufrii  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  a  square,  the  grounds  belonging  to  it 
extend  to  the  streets  on  tlie  north  and 
south  of  the  lot.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
these  little  bits  of  verdure  and  Icaflncss  io 
the  midst  of  our  citj'.  but  ■■  position"  is  a 
grace  which  our  architects  and  diurch 
corporations  linve  not  sufficiently  studied. 
Our  Frontispiece — the  Chnrch  of  the 
Ascension,  on  Fiftli  Avenue,  comer  of 
Tenth-Ktreet,  is  erected  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Ujijohn.  the  architect  who  designed 
Trinity  Cliim^h  and  Cliaiwl.  It  is  solidly 
and  sincerely  built  of  brown  stone,  and  ttic 
wolls  arc  clustered  with  a  iH-autifnl  gar- 
ment of  our  American  ivy  (ampvlopU 
which,  although  a  moss  of  dry  stickin 
winter,  is  a  treasure  of  verdant  lovelinesB 
in  tlie  light  and  sliade  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  glows  in  goi^-ous  scariet  and 
richest  browns  and  purples  through  the 
autumn  days.  AVill  not  the  architect  of 
Calvary  and  Qtocc  take  this  hint  of  a 
natural  veil,  and  jn-rsuade  the  several  cor- 
porations of  tlirsc  buildings  of  its  clhcacy 
in  such  desperate  cases  as  these? 
(To  be  ooDUaned.) 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    PURITAN    HISTORY. 


WTTCHCRAFT. 

**  Crado  eqnidem  cam  pletate  pugnare,  si  Diabolo  triboatur  poteetas  natanun  saperanii" 

Van  Hehfumi. 
**  Qalcqidd  pntem  est  pnetor  operationem  natona  vol  artls,  ant  non  est  bamanam,  aat  est  flotum  et  fraadibw 
•tacLjftXximy— Roger  Bacon, 


THE  history  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  is 
rarely  alluded  to  in  modern  times,  ex- 
cept to  furnish  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
/  '  ▼ective  against  the  Puritans,  or  to  over- 
throw some  new  theory  that  involves 
occalt  or  supernatural  influences.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  opinions  of  the  world 
a:>nceming  the  phemomena  witnessed  in 
that  era,  have  been  rather  hastily  formed. 
Men  seem  to  attach  but  little  weight 
to  evidence,  however  unimpeachable  its 
source,  if  it  contradict  their  experience, 
or,  if  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  be 
either  heretical,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  they  consider  possible.  Skepticism 
is  the  easiest  philosophy.  To  stand  upon 
the  negative  costs  but  little  e£fort  of  rea- 
■on,  and  involves  no  risk  of  reputation. 
But  it  is  neither  ingenuous  nor  manly 
to  attempt  to  dismiss  a  stubborn  fact  vrith 
an  incredulous  sneer,  or  a  philosophic 
doubt.  Besides,  the  doubter  may  fall 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  credulity  by 
attributing  a  foresight,  power  and  ubiqui^ 
to  the  supposed  contrivers  of  imposture, 
more  wonderful  even  than  the  vulgar, 
tapematural  theory. 

The  distance  in  point  of  time  jfrom  an 
occurrence  can  make  no  difference  with 
any  fair  mind  as  to  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests,  provided  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  relator,  are  known  to  be  above 
suspicion.  The  memorials  of  the  era  of 
Witchcraft  are  ample,  and,  with  the  con- 
struction we  shall  give  them,  are  reliable. 
It  is  perhaps  here  due  to  the  character  of 
the  Puritans,  to  make  a  brief  comment 
upon  a  few  paragraphs  from  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Milton,  whicli  may  occur  to  the 
reader  as  tending  to  invalidate  their  testi- 
mony. 

"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  Superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  *  *  »  Instead  of  catch- 
ing occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through 
an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full 
on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  com- 
mano  with  Him  face  to  face.  *  *  •  In 
his  devotional  retirement,  he  prayed  with 
eonvulsions  and  groans,  and  tears.  He  was 
half  maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible  illu- 
sions. He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  He  eaught 
a  gumpse  of  the  Beatifio^ision,  or  woke 
eoreammg  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fir*." 
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But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Puritans 
were  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
solid  common  sense.  As  long  as  their 
minds  were  free  from  the  dominion  of 
fear,  they  took  nothing  to  be  true  without 
the  clearest  evidence.  We  are  able  there- 
fore to  discriminate,  in  the  relations  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  between  such  as 
will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  daylight,  and 
those  that  bear  the  impress  of  night,  soli- 
tude and  terror.  During  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  prevailed,  the  most  trivial 
and  irrelevant  matters  were  adduced  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  witchcraft;  bu^ 
for  a  long  time  previous,  when  no  such 
panic  prevailed,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  calm,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing beyond  the  tales  of  old  crones,  io 
produce  an  impression  so  universal  and  so 
profound  as  that  which  rested  upon  the 
minds  of  our  fathers.  Afler  rejecting 
whatever  is  manifestly  absurd,  or  incon- 
sistent,— after  allowing  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  excited  minds,  and  for  the  shars 
which  private  feuds  and  jealousies  may 
have  had  in  inventing  or  magnifying 
charges  against  supposeid  witches,  there 
still  remain  well  attested  facts,  which  are 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  philosophy 
of  to-day, — unless,  indeed,  one  take  refuge 
in  the  vague,  and,  as  yet,  indefinaUe 
notions  of  modern  spiritualism.  Thus, 
when  children  prate  of  seeing  old  women 
alight  from  aerial  tours,  transform  them- 
selves into  cats,  mice  or  monkeys,  or  fly 
away  again  as  eagles,  we  may  justly  treat 
the  whole  relation  with  contempt  When 
young  girls,  with  palpable  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  would  have  us  believe  the  crea- 
tions of  their  morbid  imaginations  to  be 
real,  bodily  existences,  we  may  recom- 
mend them  to  quiet  their  nerves  with  a 
little  physic  When  Cotton  Mather  tells 
us  that  the  devil  sat  all  night  upon  his 
chest,  oppressing  his  breathing,  and  well 
nigh  killing  him  with  his  weight,  we  may 
properly  advise  him  to  eat  no  more  indi- 
gestible suppers,  and  to  sleep  no  more  on 
his  back,  and  so  be  rid  of  the  nightmare 
and  the  devil  together.  But  when  the 
same  Cotton  Mamer  and  scores  of  other 
reputable  people  testify  that  they  have 
seen  the  laws  of  gravity  defled, — that 
thsy  have  ^een  a  young  woman  raised 
from  her  bed  to  the  ceiling,  and  held  there 
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horizontally  for  seconds  together,  without 
any  apparent  human  agency,  and  under 
drcumstauces  where  trickery  was  impos- 
sible, we  feel  obliged  to  give  some  other 
answer  than  "humbug."  We  may  not 
be  disposed  to  refer  me  phenomena  to 
supernatural  agency ;  we  may  wait  for  a 
forther  developement  of  natural  laws  to 
explain  what  appears  so  miraculous.  But 
simply  because  our  reason  is  at  &ult  we 
shall  not  take  reflige  in  Sadducism,  as 
Glanvil  has  it. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
see  for  himself  the  eyidence  of  the  "elera- 
tion  "  of  Margaret  Rule,  the  yoimg  woman 
of  whose  case  we  have  spoken.  Though 
this  was  in  Boston,  and  some  months  after 
the  tragical  occurrences  in  Essex  county, 
still  in  its  main  features  it  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  others  of  an  earlier  date. 
We  have  selected  it,  because,  having  been 
the  subject  of  some  controversy,  more  full 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  account  is  taken  from 
*  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World," 
a  series  of  papers  collected  by  Robert 
Oalef,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  printed 
at  London  in  1700.  Margaret  Rule  was  a 
young  woman  of  reputable  character  and 
parentage,  and  was  reared  under  the  spirit- 
ual instruction  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  by 
whom  the  account  was  written.  She  was 
afflicted  in  September,  1693,  with  the 
usual  symptoms  that  were  observed  in 
"  bewitched  "  persons,  and  so  severely  as 
to  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  six  weeks. 
According  to  the  narrator,  she  was  tor- 
mented with  unusual  assiduity.  She  was 
often  choked,  was  stuck  with  an  incredible 
number  of  pins ;  her  jaws  were  wrenched 
violently  asunder,  wlule  she  struggled  as 
though  resisting  the  swallowing  of  some 
bitter  dose,  the  room  meanwhile  being 
filled  with  a  strong  scent  of  brimstone, 
"whereof"  as  Mather  says,  "there  are 
scores  of  witnesses."  She  kept  a  &st  of 
eight  days,  looking  nearly  as  well  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  She  seems  also 
to  have  been  at  times  what  is  termed  a 
elairvoyant. 

"This  Margaret  Rule  ODce  in  the  middle 
•f  the  night  lamented  sadly  that  the  spec- 
tres threatened  the  drownmg  of  a  youn^ 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  she  named 
unto  the  company :  well,  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  at  that  very  time  this  yoanff 
man,  having  been  prest  on  board  a  man  of 
war  then  in  the  harbor,  was,  out  of  some 
diieaiisfaction,  attempting  to  swim  ashore ; 
and  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  attempt^ 
if  a  boat  had  not  seasonably  taken  him  up : 
it  was  by  computation  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  young  woman's  discourse  of  the 
drowning  that  the  young  man  took  the 
water.    •••♦»• 


**  And  once  her  tormentors  pulled  her  up 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  and  held  her 
there  before  a  very  numerous  company  of 
spectators,  who  found  it  as  much  as  they 
could  all  do  to  pull  her  down  again."  Mof9 
Wonders,  dc.  pp.  29,  80. 

Mr.  Oalef  was  a  stout  skeptic  in  regard 
to  vntchcraft ;  indeed,  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing his  book  seems  to  have  been  to 
attack  the  Mathers  for  their  participation 
in  the  detection  and  trial  of  persons  ac- 
cused ;  and,  by  his  version  of  the  case  just 
dted,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  Margaret 
was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted, — that  the 
whole  account  is  highly  colored,  and  that 
many  supposed  diabohc  thaumata  were 
the  results  of  skUful  imposture.  But, 
though  his  explanations  or  conjectures  as 
to  most  of  the  particulars  are  highly  pro- 
bable, he  is  evidently  nonplussed  by  the 
accoimt  of  her  being  raised  to  the  ceiling ; 
he  stammers  wofully  over  it,  neither  ad- 
mitting nor  denying.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  say,  for  Mather  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  procure  deposi- 
tions from  various  persons  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle.    Thus : 

"  I  do  testify  that  I  have  seen  Margaret 
Rule  in  her  afflictions  from  the  invisible 
world,  lifted  up  from  her  bed  wholly  by  an 
invisible  force  a  great  way  towards  the  top 
of  the  room  where  she  lay ;  in  her  being 
so  lifted,  she  had  no  assistance  from  any  use 
of  her  own  arms  or  hands,  or  any  other 
part  of  her  body,  not  so  much  as  her  heels 
touching  her  bed,  or  resting  on  any  support 
whatsoever.  And  I  have  seen  her  thus 
lifted,  when  not  only  a  strong  person  hath 
thrown  his  whole  weight  across  her  to  pull 
her  down ;  but  several  other  persons  have 
endeavored  with  all  their  mignt  to  hinder 
her  from  being  so  raised  up,  which  I  bu»> 
pose  that  several  others  will  testify  as  well 
as  myself  when  called  unto  it 

Witness  my  hand,         Samuel  Avsa." 

Two  similar  depositions  follow,  signed 
by  five  persons. 

An  occurrence  like  this  could  not  fail 
to  attract  considerable  attention,  even  at 
the  present  day.  But  to  understand  th« 
full  weight  of  the  impression  made  upon 
our  fathers,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  sinoe 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then 
the  spiritual  world  was  not  a  dim  shadow, 
a  far  off  sphere,  whose  existence  was  re- 
cognized only  in  the  words  of  a  formal 
ritual ;  with  them  it  was  an  ever  present 
reality, — an  entity  that  presented  as  tan- 
gible ideas  to  their  minds  as  London  or 
Leyden.  "  Not  content  with  acknowledg- 
ing in  general  terms  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for 
whose  power  [nothing  was  too  vas^  for 
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whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute." 
The  long  contest  between  the  Good  and 
Gyil  principles,  was  with  them  no  myth, 
but  an  actual  strife,  in  the  result  of  which 
they  had  an  incalculable  personal  interest. 
The  Devil,  whose  name  from  very  fami- 
liarity has  come  to  be  associated  with 
ludicrous,  quite  as  often  as  with  terrific 
ideas,  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
could  affright  the  soul.  They  could  not 
ignore  or  forget  him  ;  for  they  were  con- 
tmually  aware  of  his  wiles.  Ubiquitous, 
vigilant,  crafty,  daring,  he  strove  to  win 
to  his  service,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect  We  suspect  that  the  boldest  Pun- 
tan  never  cast  a  furtive  glance  over  his 
shoulder  at  night,  without  fearing  that 
the  baleful  eyes  of  the  arch  enemy  might 
be  glaring  at  him  through  the  dark  : 

**  Like  one,  that  on  s  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  bavin;;  onco  turned  round  walks  on. 
And  tama  no  more  bis  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  doee  behind  him  tread.** 

The  intellect  at  that  period  did  not  seem 
to  have  a  healthy,  free  action;  hemmed 
in  by  rigid  rules,  and  feeling  a  distrust  of 
its  powers  from  disuse,  it  tottered  like  an 
infiuit  if  once  away  from  its  accustomed 
surroundings.  Though  wise  at  the  council 
board,  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
ready  to  die  sooner  than  renounce  their 
faith,  their  free  spirit  animated  them  only 
while  their  feet  rested  on  a  tangible,  firm 
fbundation.  To  soar  with  free  wings  to 
the  heavens,  and  follow  the  stars  in  their 
circling  courses, — to  descend  into  the 
abysses  of  night,  and  to  pierce  there  the 
huirt  of  mystery, — was  not  given  to  them. 
In  this  ago,  neither  height  nor  depth  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  dauntless  inquirer ; 
nothing  in  the  universe  is  too  sacred  or  too 
trivial  for  investigation  or  analysis.  And, 
with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  has 
become  part  of  our  existence,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  childlike 
timidity  of  two  centuries  ago,  creeping 
cautiously  along  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
known,  and  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the 
mighty  secrets  of  the  earth  on  which  its 
head  rested,  as  the  infant  is  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  watch  that  ticks  at  its  ear.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  great  circle  of  natural 
sciences,  that  age  was  not  familiar  with 
the  experiments  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance.  The 
almost  miraculous  power  of  the  human 
will,  whose  occult  mode  of  influence  has 
thus  far  baffled  all  philosophic  inquiry, 
was  known  to  but  few  even  of  ^e  learned ; 
and  by  them  only  from  Van  Helmont| 
who  attributed  it  directly  to  a  supenuk 
toral  aource.  Tables  were  not  then  en- 
dowed with  imratory  and  see-sawing  pro- 
pensities.    Nor  were  disquieted  ^osts 


evoked  by  pale,  brig^t-oyed  "  mediums" 
to  give  their  faintly-heard  rap-a-taps, 
while  the  noiseless  fingers  hov«ed  over 
the  alphabet,— or  to  animate  the  passive 
hand  with  a  capricious  and  electric  energy, 
not  its  own,  while  it  dashes  off  telegraphic 
dispatches  from  beyond  the  Styx, '  as 
though  fleet  Puck  or  tricksy  Ariel  be- 
strode the  pencil. 

We  need  adduce  nothing  further  to 
show  that  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft 
did  have  some  substantial  basis ;  at  least 
what  in  an  age  of  limited  knowledge,  and 
of  fervent  religious  enthusiasm,  appeared 
to  be  substantial.  And,  whether  true  or 
false,  that  belief  might  have  existed  for  a 
century,  as  it  had  done  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tuiy  before,  without  leading  to  any  very 
senous  results,  had  it  not  been  for  an  un- 
fortunate sequence  of  circumstances  that 
roused  the  half-dormant  superstition  into 
a  frantic  terror. 

The  history  of  the  lamentable  delusion 
which  commenced  in  Salem  village,  now 
Danvers,  in  which  twenty  or  more  persons 
were  executed,  is  doubtless  so  familiar, 
that  but  a  brief  mention  of  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  what  we  hav* 
gleaned  from  the  State  papers. 

The  first  persons  afflicted  were  some 
children  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Parris,  the  minister ;  this  was  in  February 
Yvii-  An  intelligent  physician  of  th« 
present  day  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
referring  their  s3rmptoms  to  epilepsy  or 
hysteria.  Seeing  that  their  cases  attracted 
unusual  attention,  they  probably  con- 
cealed none  of  their  ailments,  if,  indeed, 
they  did  not  feign  more.  An  Indian 
woman  named  Tituba,  a  servant  in  the 
family,  who  had  evidently  filled  the  chil- 
dren's minds  with  all  the  traditional  lore 
of  witchcraft,  attempted  to  open  their 
spiritual  eyes  to  behold  the  tormentor,  by 
the  use  of  cakes ;  not  salscB  frugea^  but 
rather  less  savory.  The  charm  operated 
so  well  that  they  accused  Tituba  herselt 
She  at  length  confessed  that  the  devil  had 
urged  her  to  sign  his  book,  and  also  to 
afflict  the  children.  She  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her 
fees.  The  account  she  gave  of  it  was,  that 
Mr.  Parris,  her  master,  beat  her  to  make 
her  confess,  and  to  discover  and  accuse 
her  sister  witches;  that  her  confession, 
and  her  accusation  of  others,  came  solely 
from  this  ill  usage :  and  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  pay  her  jail  fees  unless  she  stood 
to  what  she  had  said.  Whether  this 
were  true  or  not,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Mr.  Parris  may  justly  be  8uq)ected  of  un- 
christianly  conduct  in  subsequent  cases. 

These  girls,  Elizabeth,  the  minister's 
daughter,  Abigail  Williams,  his  niece^  and 
thor  pky-fellow  Ann  Pntmaiii  were  not 
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only  the  prime  b^inners  of  the  mischief^ 
but  continued  to  he  aooosers  of  most  that 
were  arrested  during  the  whole  excitement. 
Though  they  might  at  first  have  been 
self-deluded  by  the  thick-coming  fimdes 
of  hysteria  or  some  other  morbid  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  that  when  the  legal 
mockeries  called  trials  became  frequent, 
their  evidence  was  but  a  tissue  of  lies. 
If  Mr.  Parris,  instead  of  beating  the  simple 
squaw  into  an  acknowledgment  of  gmlt, 
had  tied  the  little  hussies  to  a  bed-post 
with  their  garters,  or  administered  a 
wholesome  correction  with  birch  twigs, 
more  temporum,. the  Salem  Witchcraft 
might  never  have  been  heard  of.  But  the 
number  of  the  accused  increased.  Sarah 
Good,  melancholy  and  half  crazed.  Goody 
Osborne,  a  bed-rid  woman,  Goodwives 
Cory  and  Nurse,  and  many  others,  were 
arraigned  and  tried. 

The  examinations  took  place  in  presence 
of  all  the  accusing  witnesses ;  nor  was  the 
oonmion  rule  of  criminal  trials  observed, 
of  separating  the  witnesses,  in  order  to 
test  their  agreement  with  each  other. 
The  afflicted  persons  alleged  that  they 
were  grievously  tormented  whenever  the 
witch's  eye  fell  upon  them,  but  were  re- 
stored by  her  grasping  their  arms.  Some- 
times this  was  varied  by  their  complain- 
ing of  receiving  hurt  when  she  adjusted 
her  dress,  as  by  pinning  a  collar  anew. 
The  examinations  which  follow  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole. 

•*  TTie  examination  of  Mary  Blacky  (a  negro) 
at  a  court  held  at  Salem  Village^  22d 
Apr.  1692.  By  the  Magistratet  of 
Salem. 

*Mary,  you  accused  of  sundry  acta  of 

witchcraft :  Tell  me  be  you  a  witch  ?  * 

Silent 

*  How  long  have  you  been  a  witch  f  * 
*I  cannot  tell.' 

*But  have  you  been  a  witch  ?  * 

*  I  cannot  tell  you.* 

•Why  do  you  hurt  these  folks? * 
*I  hurt  nobody.' 

*  Who  doth  f 

*  I  do  not  know.* 

[Benjamin  Putman  interrupts  by  saying, 
'Her  master  saith  a  man  sat  down  upon 
the  form  with  her  about  a  twelve  month 

*  What  did  the  man  say  to  you  f ' 

*  He  said  nothing.' 

.  'Doth  this  Negroe  hurt  you? *     (To  th« 
afflicted  persons.) 
Severall  of  them  said, '  yea.* 

*  Why  do  you  hurt  them  f ' 
'I  did  not  hurt  them.' 

*  Do  you  prick  sticks  ? ' 

*  No,  I  pin  my  neck  oloth.* 

'  Well,  take  out  a  pin,  and  pin  it  Wun.' 
'*She  did  10,  and  leveral  oi  the  amieted 


cried  out  they  were  prickt  Mary  Waloott 
was  prickt  in  the  arm  till  the  blood  eam^ 
Abigail  Williams  was  prickt  on  the 
stomach,  and  Mary  Lewes  was  prickt  in 
the  foot" 
Taken  by  Samvxl  Parris. 

Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  185,  FoL  2a 

•'TT^  examination  of  Sarah  Buckley^  18 
May,  1692. 

"  Abig.  Williams  said,  '  This  is  the  woman 
that  hath  bit  me  with  her  scragged  teeth 
a  great  many  times.' 

*'  Mary  Walcot,  Ann  Putman,  and  Susan 
Shelden  unable  to  speak.  Mary  Lewet 
said  she  see  her  upon  her  feet  last  night 

"  Mary  Walcot's  testimony  read. 

"  Eliz.  Hubbard  said,  '  I  see  her  last  SaU 
day  hurt  Mary  Walcot  in  the  meeting-house^ 
but  I  do  not  know  that  she  hurt  me.' 

*'  Ann  Putman's  testimony  read. 

"  Mary  Warren  said  that  '  She  saw  this 
woman  and  a  great  company,  and  that  thii 
woman  would  have  her,  the  said  Warrei^ 
go  to  tlieir  Sacrament  up  to  Mr.  Parris.' 

"Susan  Shelden  said  this  woman  hatli 
tore  her  to  pieces,  and  tempted  her  with 
the  book. 

"Ann  Putman,  carried  to  this  examinani 
in  a  fit,  was  made  well  upon  the  exami^ 
nant's  grasping  her  ann. 

*'  Susan  Shelden  the  like. 

"Mary  Warren  the  like.  When  the  exa- 
roinant  was  pressed  to  confess.  She  said  She 
did  not  hurt  them.  She  was  inooent  Susan 
Sheldon  said  '  there  is  the  black  man  whia- 
pering  in  her  ear.' 

"  lliis  is  a  true  copy  of  the  substance  of 
the  original  examination  of  the  above  S' 
Sarah  Buckley.  Witness  my  hand,  upon 
my  oath,  taken  this  day  in  Court,  15'^  Sept 
1692.  Sail  Parro. 

"ift,  Feb.  22." 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  nvBii 
reared  under  the  influence  of  English  in- 
stitutions could  have  departed  so  far  from 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  wera    \ 
then  well  settled.    Evidence  which  would 
provoke  only  a  snfiile  from  us,  did  we  not 
know  that  it  had  driven  tender  women  to 
the  scaffold,  was  received  in  court  without 
any  apparent  sense  of  its  absurd  irrele- 
vancy.    Indeed,  very  little  of  it  rested 
upon  the  bodily  senses  of  the  witnesses ; 
they  testified  that  the  acts  complained  of 
were  done  by  the  "  spectres,"  or  "shapes" 
of  the  accused:  and  these  they  did  not 
pretend  to  behold  with  their  bodily  eyeSb 
The  injunction  in  the  Pentateuch,  "Thoa 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  by  an 
odd  process  of  reasoning,  is  made  to  serve 
a  double  purpose.    To  those  who  denied 
the  existence  of  witches,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  Divine  command  was  surely  not 
in  vain;   that  the  malediction  would  be 
pointless,  if  their  exploits  were  fabuloua 
And  if  the  objector  then  insisted  thai 
upon  a  capital  trial  the  long  established 
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rales  of  evidence  should  be  adhered  to, 
the  same  Scripture  was  quoted  as  peremp- 
torily demanding  their  extirpation.  And, 
therefore,  if  from  the  artifices  of  Satan 
the  legal  forms  could  not  be  complied 
with, — their  evil  deeds  not  being  generally 
appreciable  by  the  natural  senses, — why, 
justice  was  not  so  to  be  cheated ,  and  the 
eourt  must  even  take  the  best  evidence 
that  could  be  advanced,  and  be  thankful 
if  any  way  the  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord " 
oould  be  obeyed.  The  infatuation  that 
OTvailed  must  have  been  fearfully  strong. 
When  men  of  learning  and  character,  like 
the  Mathers,  gave  all  their  zeal  and  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  prosecutions,  what 
means  remained  to  stem  the  current  of 
popular  prejudice?  None  but  scoffers, 
the  "  witlings  of  coffee-houses,"  as  Cotton 
Mather  styles  them,  discredited  the  fables 
that  imposed  upon  the  government,  or 
remonstrated  against  the  shedding  of 
mnocent  blood.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Mathers,  father  and  son,  had  counter- 
arguments before  them,  which  now  must 
he  regarded  as  conclusive.  Upon  our 
table  there  is  a  quarto  volume  in  which 
18  the  autograph  of  Increase  Mather,  dated 
st  London,  1691,  the  year  preceding  the 
trials  at  Salem ;  the  work  has 

**  An  old-fkshloned  title  page,  such  as  presents, 
A  tabalar  view  of  tbe  volume's  contenti^^ 

•td  displaying  ofsuppobid  WITCHCEAijT. 

Wherein  is  affirmed  that  there  are  many 
•orte  of  jBtttfbtts  anil  ImposttiJB,  and 
Divers  persons  under  a  passive  Delusion  of 
MELANCHOLY  AND  FANCY.  But 
that  there  is  a  Corporeal  League  made  be- 
twixt the  Dkvil  and  tlie  Witch,  or  that  he 
•ueks  on  the  Witches  Body,  has  Carnal 
^pulation,  or  that  Witches  are  turned  into 
cSits,  Dofffl^  raise  Tempests,  or  the  like,  is 
otterly  denied  and  disproved.  Wherein, 
also,  IS  handled  the  Existence  of  Angels 
and  Spirits,  the  truth  of  Apparitions,  the 
Nature  of  Astral  and  Syderial  spirits,  the 
force  of  Charms  and  Philters ;  with  other 
abstruse  matters.  Bv  John  Webster,  Prac- 
titioner in  Physick.'  •     [London,  1677.] 

This  treatise,  though  sufficiently  tinc- 
tured with  the  erroneous  theories  of  the 
imies,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  yet  a 
learned  and  able  argument.  Nor  could 
the  author's  mode  of  reasoning  have  been 
olgectionable  to  the  Puritan  Divines,  for 
the  whole  discussion  proceeds  on  strict 
bflblical  grounds. 

^To  return  to  the  trials.  We  shall  give 
same  of  the  evidence  at  length.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  suspicion  of  witchcraft 
having  once  attach^  to  the  accused, 
''trifles  light  as  air"  became  "proofs  in 
confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ"  The 
evidence  was  generally  ttdcen  down  by 


the  ministers  or  magistrates ;  «nd  many 
of  the  trivial  or  grotesaue  incident^  were 
doubtless  omitted  by  them :  but  the  de- 
position which  follows  is  copied  from  the 
deponent's  own  hand.  The  reader,  to 
appreciate  the  intelligence  which  dictated 
it,  ought  to  have  the  pleasure  of  puzzling 
over  the  MS.  for  himself. 

Zecheriah  Davies'  dep>.  va  Will"  Morse^i 

wife. 

"When  I  lived  at  Salbury,  Willim  Mas- 
se's  wief  asked  of  me  whether  i  could  let 
her  have  as  mall  passell  of  winges?  and  I 
teld  her  I  woode;  so  she  would  have  me 
to  bringe  them  ower  for  her  the  next  time 
I  came  ouer ;  but  I  came  ouer  and  did  not 
think  of  the  wiIlffe^  but  met  gooddy  Masse, 
she  asked  me  where  I  had  brought  ouer 
her  winffesf  and  I  tel  her  no,  I  died  not 
think  0?  it ;  so  i  came  8  are  4  times,  and 
had  them  in  my  mind  a  lital  before  I  came 
ouer,  but  stil  forgot  them  at  my  coming 
away,  so,  meeting  with  her  every  time 
that  i  came  ouer  without  them,  aftar  that  I 
had  promised  her  the  winges,  so  she  tel  me, 
she  wonder  at  it,  that  my  memory  should 
be  BO  bad ;  but  when  I  came  home,  I  went 
to  the  bame,  and  there  was  3  cafes  in  a 
pen ;  one  of  them  fcl  a  dancing  and  roue- 
mg,  and  was  in  such  a  condition  as  I  neuer 
see  one  cafe  in  before;  but  being  almost 
night,  the  catel  came  home,  and  we  put 
him  to  his  dam,  and  he  socks  and  was  well 
3  are  4  days  and  one  of  my  brothers  came 
over  to  nubery,  but  wee  did  not  think  to 
send  the  winges ;  but  when  he  came  home 
he  went  to  the  bame ;  this  cafe  fel  a  dane- 
ing  and  roreing  again,  wee  put  him  to  tbe 
cowe,  but  he  would  not  socke,  but  ran  a 
roreing  away ;  so  wee  take  him  again  with 
much  adoe,  and  put  him  into  the  barne,  and 
we  heard  him  roor  seuerall  times  in  the 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the 
barne,  and  there  he  was,  seting  up  on  his 
tail  like  a  doge,  as  i  neuer  see  no  cafe  set 
aftar  that  manner  before;  and  so  he  re- 
mained in  those  fits  while  he  died.'* 

Mat».  Archivet,  Vol,  185,  FoL  14. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  reside  in  the 
country, — we  mean  the  old-fashioned 
country,  not  the  suburbs  to  which  the 
elegance  of  Beacon  Street  or  the  Fifth 
Avenue  is  temporarily  transplanted. — 
will  appreciate  the  homely  fidehty  of  uiis 
relation.  It  is  a  piece  of  Dutch  painting. 
The  old  dame,  because,  forsooth,  she 
could  not  get  the  turkey  wings  where- 
with to  brush  the  ashes  from  the  devices 
of  the  hearth  stones  into  the  cavernous 
fireplace,  must  needs  be-devil  the  poor 
calf,  till  he  roars  in  agony,  and  sits  erect 
**on  his  taile  like  a  doge."  Naughty 
Goody  Massie ! 

The  trial  of  Job  Tukey,  or,  as  he  was 
sometimes   called,    Stul^,   shows   how 
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dangerous  it  was  to  play  practical  jokes 
in  those  serious  days.  It  seems  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  fHghten  some  silly 

g'rls  by  claiming  power  to  raise  the  deyu. 
c  succeeded  so  well  in  his  exorcism,  as 
to  find  it  difBcult  to  set  clear  of  the  gal- 
lows as  a  reward  for  his  pains.  Subjoin- 
ed is  a  part  of  his  ezunination  before 
Major  Gedney,  with  some  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

*'  Did  you  not  gay  the  other  day  that  you 
■aw  the  devil?  Ant,  I  knew  not  then 
what  I  said. 

" — ^The  said  Stuky  lookeing  upon 
the  afflicted  persones  struck  them  down 
with  his  eyea  and  recovered  them  by  tak- 
ing of  them  severally  by  the  hand  or  wrist 

*'Mary  Warrin  in  a  trance  said  that 
Gamaliel  Hawkins  was  dead  in  Barbados 
and  Job  Stuky  did  stick  a  ffroat  pin  into 
him.  *  *  Susanna  Sheldon  said  that 
Stuky  had  killed  one  Andrew  Woodberry 

and  one  Gamaliel (but  was  just  then 

choakt)  A  little  after  she  proceeded  and 
■aid  that  Tuky  had  murdered  Trasks 
child,  and  that  he  run  a  great  pin  into  a 
poppets  heart,  which  killed  the  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"  Warrin  said  she  saw  a  young  child  un- 
der the  table  cryeing  out  for  vengeance 
upon  Stuky.     •    ♦    * 

"  Mary  Walcott  saw  3  men  8  women  and 
two  childrens  apparishons,  who  all  cryed 
for  vengeance  against  Stucky.  *  «  * 
they  appeared  in  their  winding  sheets,  and 
looked  pale  upon  her,  but  Red  upon  Stuky." 

Mau,  Archives,  Vol.  185,  FoL  28, 1692. 

"Susannah  Shelden  Mary  Warren  and 
Ann  Putman  all  testified,  y*  this  4  of  June, 
when  Job  Tuckey  was  examined  before 
y*  maffistrats  wee  did  see  fiue  people  y' 
arose  from  y*  dead ;  two  of  them  men,  two 
women  A  one  child;  w«^  all  cryed  *Ven- 
gance,  Vengancel' 

Before  John  Hathorne  Jus^  Peace  " 

ib.fol.  26. 

"John  Stacy  *  ♦  ♦  testifieth  and  sayth 
that  this  day  hee  heard  Job  Tuckey  of 
Beverley  *  *  say  y*  he  would  take  m'. 
Burrows  his  part;  and  then  the  afflicted 
persons  •  *  ♦  were  greatly  afflicted  and 
did  then  complaine  of  him." 

ib.  fol.  27. 

"Job  Tuckey  sayth  its  not  he,  but  y« 
dinell  in  his  shape  y*  hurts  y*  peoi)el.*' 

tb.foL  26. 

"John  Lander  •  •  •  testifieth,  that  Job 
Tuckey  •  •  did  this  day  say,  that  *  I  can 
as  freely  discours  the  niuell,  as  well  as 
hfl^'  speaking  to  him  said  Lander." 

ib./ol.  27. 

"Mary  Warren  and  Ann  Putnam  & 
Susannah  Shelden  all  made  Oath  before  vs 
that  Job  Tuckey  did  this  day  tell  them  in 
hia  owne  person  that  he  had  learning  and 


oould  Raise  the  Diuell  when  he  pleasad. 
Salem  June  the^4*^  1692 

"Mi^'  Bar<.  Gedney 
Jona^  Corwin 
Jno.  Hathorne." 

ib,fol.  26. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  subject,  we 
insert  some  depositions  used  in  the  trial 
of  Eunice  Cole,  some  thirty-five  years 
previous  at  Hampton*  The  idea  of  witch- 
craft was  stereotyped;  there  were  slight 
variations  to  be  sure,  but  not  so  many  as 
there  are  versions  of  Greek  manuscripts. 

"The  Deposition  of  Mary  perkins  y*  wife 

of  Abraham  perkins  Sen*", 
"who  saith  thatt  many  years  scince,  one 
Sabath  Day  when  m'.  Dalton  was  preach- 
ing, this  Deponantt  Saw  a  Small  creature 
aboutt  the  oignes  of  a  mouse,  fall  outt  of 
the  bosom  of  v  nis  Coule  and  fell  into  her 
lap,^  itt  bein^  of  a  lead  CouUer,  A  as  Sone 
as  itt  was  m  her  lap  itt  run  away ;  and 
Goodwife  peabody,  being  startled  att  itt, 
tooke  vp  her  Stoole  <k  wentt  away  to  ano- 
ther place  in  a  frightt;  and  Vnis  Coult 
preiuding  [qr.  perceiving?]  itt  semed  to 
draw  Her  mouth  together  i  to  flew  att  itt 
and  this  Deponantt  further  testifieth,  thatt 
att  another  time,  being  appointed  with 
other  women,  by  Captain  Wiggins  to  Saixh 
Vnis  Ck>ule,  She/ound  a  Strang  place  in  hei 
legue,  being  a  Conjunction  of  blew  vainei^ 
wch  were  Sweld  with  blood  and  all  mett 
together,  uhere  was  a  Strang  ventt  of  all 
these  values  as  this  Deponantt  did  judff. 

"Swome  on  7*^  2<*  mo.  1693.  B^ort 
mee  Sam*^  Dalton  Coma'. 

ib.fol.  8,  1666. 

The  reason  for  describing  the  "  Strang 
place"  upon  the  poor  woman's  leg,  the 
common  case  of  varicose  veins,  doubtless, 
will  not  appear  to  those  who  have  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  tt 
was  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the  familiar 
spirit  fastened  upon  the  knuckle  of  the 
witch,  or  upon  some  wart  or  other  excres- 
cence, like  an  infant  upon  the  mother's 
breast.  Hence  it  was  a  part  of  every  ex- 
amination, at  least  of  a  female,  to  search 
for  these  indicias  of  familiarity  with  the 
devil.  "  Shocking ! "  "  Disgusting ! "  some 
may  exclaim.  But  we  cannot  account 
that  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  which  has 
decided  the  question  of  life  or  death  for 
so  many  wives  and  mothers.  The  deposi- 
tion that  follows  is  of  the  same  purport. 

"  77ie  deposition  of  Richard  OrtMbey,  consta- 
ble of  Salisbufy. 
—  "That  being  aboute  to  stripp  Evnioe 
Cole  to  bee  whipt  (by  the  Judgement  of  the 
Court  att  Salisbury)  looking  vppon  hir 
brests,  vnder  cue  of  nir  brests,  (I  tniuke  hir 
left  brest)  I  saw  a  blue  thing,  like  vnto  a 
teate,  hanging  downcward  aboute  thre 
quarters  of  an  inohe  longe,  not  very  thick ; 
and,  haueing  a  great  suspition  in  my  minde 
about  it,  (she  Imng  suspected  for  a  witoha) 
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d«8ired  the  Court  to  sende  some  women  to 
looke  of  it;  and  ^jpsentlj  herevppon  she 
paid  or  sorasht  it  of  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  some  blood  with  other  moystnes  did 
appeare  clearly  to  my  app'hension;  and 
she  said  it  was  a  sore.  J  no.  Goddard  doth 
testifie  that  hee  saw  hir  with  hir  hand  vio- 
lently scratch  it  away. 

Sworn  in  the  Court  att  Salisbury,  12*>»,  2<* 
m*  1656.  Vera  copia  ^  me,  Tho:  Bradbo- 
RT. — Ib,fol.  3. 

**  The  deposition  of  TTiotiku  ffilbrick. 

This  deponent  saith  that  good  wife  Cole 
said,  that  if  this  deponents  calves,  if  they 
did  eat  any  of  hir  grass,  she  wished  it  might 
poysen  them  or  choke  thdm ;  and  one  of 
them  I  never  see  it  moro,  and  the  other 
ealfe  came  home  and  died  abcute  a  week 
after. 

Taken  upon  oathe  before  mee 

Tao :  WiGGiN. 

Vera  copia,  ^  me     Tno :  Bradbury,  reo. 

ib.  fol.  2. 

"The  depoflition  of  Goody  Maston  and 
Goodwife  Sussanna  Palmer  who  being 
Swome  saith  that  goodwife  Cole  said  that 
shee  was  shure  there  was  a  witche  in  the 
towne,  and  Shee  knew  where  hee  dwelt, 
and  who  they  are ;  and  that  thirteen  yeares 

S;oe  she  knew  one  bewitched  as  Goodwife 
aston  childc  was ;  and  she  said,  shee  was 
sure  that  party  was  bewitched,  for  it  toule 
hir  Boe,  and  it  was  changed  from  a  man  to 
an  ape,  as  Goody  Maston's  childe  was; 
and  sne  had  prajcu  this  thirteen  years  that 
god  would  discover  y*  witch,  and  further 
this  deponent  saith  not. 

Taken  upon  oathe  before  the  Com''  of 
Hampton  the  8*»»  of  the  2*  m»  1666. 

Will,  kfulleb, 
Hknrv  Doue. 
Vera  copia  1^  me,  Tho  :  Bradbury,  rec. 

1*6.  t6. 

Goody  Oole  escaped  death  at  that  time; 
but,  as  usual  with  persons  accused,  never 
was  free  from  suspicion.  Subsequently, 
1672,  she  was  again  arraigned,  with  what 
result  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  fol- 
lowing deposition  of  a  child  was  read  at 
the  tnal ;  it  was  bolstered  up  by  other 
▼ague  evidence ;  but  such  absurd  puerili- 
ties need  no  comment. 

•*  77u  deposition  of  Ann  Smith,  aboutt  9  years 

of  Age. 
This  deponantt  testiiieth  thatt  when  she 
was  in  the  Cabbage  yard,  thatt  there  came 
a  woman  to  her  in  a  blew  Coatt  <fe  a  blew 
cape,  blew  Apron,  and  a  whitt  neck  cloath ; 
and  the  woman  tooke  her  by  the  head  and 
carried  her  into  the  Ovil  yard  [oval-yard] 
under  tho  pear  maine  tree;  and  then  she 
tooke  up  a  Stone  and  knocked  her  on  the 
Head ;  then  She  turned  into  a  little  Dog  and 
ran  upon  the  tree ;  then  She  flew  away  like 
an  Ea^lc,  and  further  this  Deponant  Saith, 
thatt  if  She  C'ame  again  she  would  kill  Her. 
and  att  another  time  Scince  uiaii,  C5ne  bit- 
ting in  the  Corner,  thatt  there  Came  a  thing 


like  a  Grey  Catt»  and  Spake  to  Her,  A  Said 
to  her,  thatt  if  She  would  Com  to  Her,  on 
the  Vgly  Day,  She  would  Give  Her  fine 
things;  A  further  this  Deponantt  Saith 
nott 

Ann  Smith  Affirmed  to  this  Above  writ- 
ten ye  12«*»  8*  >»  m.  [Oct]  1672,  before  mee» 
Sam"  Dalton,"— tA. /o/.  6. 

We  are  admonished  to  hasten  on  in  the 
narration.  Very  soon  after  the  enchant- 
ment  of  the  three  girls  came  to  be  believed, 
they  ventured  upon  more  daring  experi- 
ments, feeling  secure  from  punishmf^nii 
because  regarded  as  irresponsible  while  so 
possessed.  At  church,  one  Lord'?  day,  af- 
ter the  psalm  was  sung,  Abigail  Williams 
said  to  the  minister,  ''Now  stand  up  and 
name  your  text ! "  After  it  was  read  she 
observed  "  it  was  a  long  text."  One  Mrs. 
Pope  in  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  there  is  enough  of  that !  * 
Ann  Putman  said  "there  was  a  yellow 
bird  that  sat  on  his  hat  as  it  hung  on 
the  pin  m  the  pulpit."  Those  who  re- 
member tho  extreme  solemnity  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  New  England  church- 
es, will  understand  the  horror  and  confu- 
sion such  episodes  would  be  likely  to  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Parris,  instead  of  striving  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  seems  to  have  add- 
ed new  fury  to  it.  lie  preached  a  ser- 
mon from  tho  text  "  Have  I  not  chosen 
you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  " 

The  number  of  the  accused  increased 
amazingly ;  it  is  evident  that  many  de- 
formed, sickly,  melancholy,  or  ill-favored 
persons,  as  well  as  those  entangled  in 
neighborhood  feuds,  fearing  to  be  arrest- 
ed, feigned  to  suffer  themselves  and  ac- 
cused others.  In  May,  1692,  the  number 
of  persons  committed  to  the  jail  amounted 
to  one  hundred.  A  special  commission 
issued  for  their  trial.  At  the  trial  of  Sa- 
rah Good,  mentioned  before,  one  of  the 
afflicted  pretended  to  receive  a  stab  from 
a  pen-kmfe,  and  produced  a  part  of  the 
blade,  which  she  said  was  just  then  bro- 
ken off  in  the  attempt.  Here  a  young 
man  held  up  a  knife  with  a  broken  blade, 
which  the  fragment  exactly  fitted.  Ht 
said  that  he  broke  it  by  accident  the  day 
'before,  and  threw  away  the  point.  Tm 
magistrates  bade  the  witness  tell  no  more 
lies,  but,  nevertheless,  used  her  evidence 
against  others  as  before.  It  was  this  Sa- 
rah Good  that  uttered  the  memorable  ex- 
pression attributed  to  Maule  in  the  **  House 
of  Seven  Gables."  At  her  execution,  Mr. 
Noyes  urged  her  to  confess,  and  told  her 
^'  she  was  a  witch,  and  she  knew  she  was 
a  witch."  To  which  she  replied,  "Yon 
are  a  liar;  I  am  no  more  a  witch  thaa 
you  are  a  wizard ;  and  if  you  take  away  nnr 
life.  Ood  toill  give  you  blood  to  drink!" 

in  September  of  the  same  year,  the  in- 
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fection  had  spread  into  the  i^orroundinK 
towns,  80  that  fifteen  received  sentence  of 
death,  eight  of  whom  were  executed.  The 
eart  which  conveyed  them  to  the  gallows 
hill  was  set  for  some  time ;  the  aSUcted, 
whose  spiritual  eyes  were  opened,  saw  the 
devil  blocking  the  wheels.  Stupid  devil  I 
If  he  had  desired  to  save  his  friends,  he 
should  have  interfered  earlier.  On  the 
scaffold  several  of  the  condemned  bade 
their  friends  and  the  world  farewell  with 
such  touching  pathos*  as  to  send  tears 
down  the  unaccustomed  furrows  of  Puri- 
tan cheeka  Giles  Cory,  husband  to  one 
of  the  women  ezecutedj  being  himself  ar- 
raigned, pleaded  not  gjulty,  but  refused  to 
put  himself  on  trial  by  the  jury,  knowing 
that  the  same  witnesses  would  appear 
against  him,  and  that  Uie  jury  had  cleared 
none.  He  was  therefore  subjected  to  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  the  barbarous  English 
penalty  for  silence,  and  was  pressed  to 
death.  In  his  agony,  his  tongue  protrud- 
ed from  his  mouthy  and  the  brutsd  sheriff 
crowded  it  back  with  his  cane ! 

The  trial  of  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  for- 
merly minister  at  Well^  is  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  length  to  which  prejudice 
and  fanaticism  may  drive  men.  The  prin- 
cipal witnesses  were  those  who,  in  modem 
phrase,  ^^  turned  state's  evidence,"  and  ap- 
jMurently  expected  to  gain  favor  by  attacK- 
mg  him ;  for  certain  expressions  of  Cotton 
Mather's  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
he  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  some  of 
the  more  rigid  brethren.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
though  of  small  stature,  possessed  prodi- 
gious strength.  It  was  testified  that  he 
eoold  raise  and  level  a  gun  seven  feet  long 
with  one  hand ;  some  said  he  had  lifted  a 
gun  simply  by  one  finger  thrust  into  the 
muzzle.  He  could  take  up  a  barrel  of  ci- 
der and  perform  feats  witb.  it  that  would 
be  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  at  the 
Hippodrome.  His  speech  at  the  gallows 
affected  the  multitude  so  deeply,  that  an 
ominous  murmur  began  to  run  round. 
But  the  accusers  said  the  black  man  stood 
and  dictated  to  him  ;  and  Cotton  Mather, 
lo  counteract  the  growing  feeling  of  pity, 
stood  upon  his  horse  and  made  an  ha- . 
rangue,  recounting  the  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  reminding  the 
people  that  even  Satan  could  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  The  inexo- 
rable gallows,  thanks  to  its  champion,  was 
not  defrauded  of  a  victim.  The  treatment 
of  the  dead  body  by  the  malignant  sexton 
16  too  shocking  to  be  related. 

At  length,  when  twenty  lives  were  sac- 
rificed, and  eight  more  were  under  sen- 
tence of  death;  when  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  in  jail,  of  whom  fifty  con- 
fessed themselves  to  have  been  witches; 
and  two  hundred  more  at  large  were  ao- 


Gosed ;  the  special  commission  came  to  an 
end.  A  short  interval  of  reflection  showed 
the  thing  to  be  too  monstrous  even  for  fa- 
naticism to  abide.  At  the  rate  of  increase 
the  country  would  soon  be  depopulated, 
and  the  whole  church  of  God  swept  clean 
into  the  devil's  lap.  When  the  people  re- 
covered from  their  fright  long  enough  to 
see  the  inevitable  horrors  towards  which 
the  whirlwind  careered,  the  boldest  could 
but  pause.  In  Januaiy  following  those 
under  sentence  of  death  were  reprieved. 
The  prosecutions,  being  now  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  majority,  were  dropped. 
A  few  cases  lingered  on  m  the  courts,  but 
as  the  judges  refused  longer  to  admit 
spectre  evidence,  the  charges  fell  to  thi 
ground,  and  the  jails  were  soon  emptied. 

The  reader  wul  wonder  perhaps  at  itm 
number  that  confessed  themselves  guilty. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
stoutest  asseveration  of  innocence  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pitiless  court ;  and  as  all 
other  hope  of  escape  was  cut  off,  confe»- 
sion,  seasoned  with  a  godly  penitence, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  resource.  It  is  aW 
so  curious  to  observe  the  apparently  indi- 
rect efforts  to  propitiate  the  ministers  in 
these  confessions.  For  instance,  there  had 
been  a  serious  division  of  long  standing  in 
the  church  at  Salem  village ;  a  part  being 
vehemently  opposed  to  Mr.  Parris,  and 
desirous  for  his  removal.  The  two  con- 
fessions which  we  subjoin,  attribute  ^is 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  devil, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  drive  there  an 
entering  wedge,  and  so  rend  asunder  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Whether  Mr.  Parris 
dictated  these  confessions  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  Mr.  Calef  says, 
that  the  most  of  them  were  written  for 
the  poor  wretches,  who,  with  the  terrible 
noose  before  their  eyes,  reluctantly  affixed 
their  names.  A  large  number,  after  the 
storm  subsided,  declared  that  their  confes- 
sions were  utterly  untrue,  and  dictated  by 
the  extremity  of  fear  while  in  dure8& 
One  of  these  confessions  also  has  a  side 
thrust  at  the  Baptists,  by  affirming  that  the 
devil's  mode  of  baptism  was  by  plunging 
the  head  under  water. 

"  Eliz.  Jon8oii*8  Confession,  August  11, 169i 
¥•  Majestratcs  to  her:"  you  have  already 
confessed  you  are  a  witcn  ;  how  long  hav« 
you  bin  soe  I 

Ans,  Four  year.  She  s*  y«  devill,  like  a 
blue  man,  and  goodwife  Carrier  perswaded 
her  to  be  a  witch  •  •  and  they  promised 
her  she  should  be  safe,  and  should  not  be 
found  out :  they  also  promised  her  a  shil- 
ling in  money,  out  she  8«*  she  never  had  it. 
She  s^*  she  did  not  presently  afflict  personsy 
— not  till  she  had  bin  babtized  by  y  devill 
which  was  about  8  years  agoe,  in  goodwife 
Carrier's  well  She  efl  she  scratcht  y*  devllla 
IxkA  with  her  finger  when  she  signed  to  it» 
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■oBbe  signed  it  She  b'  j*  devill  neyer 
speared  to  her  from  y*  time  she  signed  till 
the  was  babtized ;  after  she  was  babtised, 
he  appeared  like  two  black  catts.  She 
forgot  what  y*  devill  s'  to  her  when  she 
was  baptized  by  him,  but  he  dipt  her  head 
orer  in  water.  She  owned  she  had  bin  at 
y  witcheses  meeting  •  *  there  were  about 
six  score  att  y*  witch  meeting  at  y*  Vil- 
ladge,  that  she  saw,  *  *  they  had  bread 
and  wine  at  y«  witch  sacrament,  *  *  * 
there  was  a  minister  att  that  meeting ;  and 
he  was  a  short  man,  <Ss  she  thought  his  name 
was  Borroughs.  She  s**  they  agreed  that 
time  to  afflict  folk,  &  to  pull  downe  y*  King- 
dom of  Crist  4&  to  sett  up  y*  devils  king- 
dom. *  *  *  She  brought  out  8  poppiU, 
made  of  rags  or  stripes  of  clothe  two  of 
them,  the  other  was  made  of  a  birch  Rhine, 
[rind]  one  poppet  had  four  peices  or  stripes 
of  doth,  rapt  one  upon  another,  which  she 
said  was  to  afflict  four  persons  with,  *  *  * 
a  second  popet  had  two  such  peices  of  rags 
rolld  up  together,  &  3  -pins  stuck  into  it. 

*  •  •  She  afflicted  An  Putnam  with  a 
spear;  ii  was  asked  whether  y*  spear  was 
Iron  or  wood  f  she  s**  either  of  them  would 
doe.  She  was  asked  whare  her  ffamilUer 
fuckt  her?  She  showed  one  of  her  knuck- 
les of  her  finger,  &  fA  there  was  one  place, 
4  it  looked  red.  She  b<*  she  had  two  places 
more  where  they  suckt  her :  ii  women 
were  ordered  to  search  them  out ;  &  they 
found  two  little  red  si)ecks  y'  s<*  Jonson  s' 
were  all  that  then  was  to  be  seen : — ^they 
were  playn  to  be  seen  when  they  were 
newly  sucked,  one  of  f^  places  was  behind 
her  arm.  •  *  •  * 

Taken  in  characters  by  Simon  Willard.'* 
Mati,  Archives,  Vol,  185,  Fol.  88. 

*W"  Barker  of  Andovers  examination  A 

confession. 

He  confesses  he  hes  been  in  the  snare  of 
the  devil  three  yeares,  that  the  devil  first 
speared  to  him  lyke  a  black  man,  and  per- 
ceived he  had  a  cloven  foot, — ^That  the  de- 
vil demanded  of  him  to  give  up  himself 
soul  &  body  unto  him,  which  he  promised 
to  doe.  He  said  he  had  a  ercat  family,  the 
world  went  hard  with  him,  »  •  *  And 
the  devil  told  him  he  would  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  he  should  live  comiortably 

*  *  *  lie  confesses  that  he  has  afflicted 

*  •  •  his  three  accusers; — that  he  did 
Syne  the  devils  book  with  blood  brought  to 
him  in  a  thing  lyke  an  Inkhorn ; — that  he 
dipt  his  finger  y*^  in  and  made  a  blott  in 
the  book,  which  was  a  confirmation  of  his 
Covenant  with  the  devil  He  confesses  he 
was  at  a  meeting  of  witches  at  Salem  vil- 
lage where  he  judges  there  was  about  a 
hundred  of  y">, — ^that  the  meeting  was  upon 
a  green  peece  of  ground  neare  the  ministers 
house.  He  said  they  mett  there  to  destroy 
that  pi  ace,  by  reason  of  the  peoples  being 
divided,  A  theire  diffring  witn  y'  minister. 
Satan*s  design  was  to  set  up  his  owne  wor- 
ship, abolish  all  the  churches  in  the  land, 
to  lall  next  upon  Salem,  and  soo  goe  through 
the  ooontrey.    He  sayth  the  devil  promiMd 


y«  all  his  people  should  live  bravely,— thai 
all  persones  should  be  equall, — that  thert 
should  be  no  day  of  resureotion  or  of  iudf^ 
ment,  and  neither  punishment  nor  shaora 
for  sin.  He  sayth  there  was  a  Sacrament 
at  y^  meeting;  there  was  also  bread  A 
wyne.  *  •  •  •  He  said  he  know  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs and  Goody  How  to  be  such  persones; 
and  that  ho  heard  a  trumpet  sounded  at  th« 
meeting,  and  thinks  it  was  Burse  [Bur- 
roughs] that  did  it  The  sound  is  heard 
many  myles  off,  and  then  they  all  come  out 
after  another.  In  the  spring  of  the  year* 
the  witches  come  from  Connecticut  *  • 
but  now  they  have  loft  it  off.  And  that  he 
has  been  informed  by  some  of  the  grandees 
yt  yri  about  807  witches  in  the  country, 
*  *  *  and  that  he  hes  not  known  or  heard 
of  one  Innocent  persone  taken  up  &  put  in 
prisone.  He  saith  he  is  heartily  sorry  foY 
what  he  has  done,  »  •  *  desires  pravert 
for  himselfe,  promises  to  renounce  tne  devil 
and  all  his  works  *  * 

Aueust  29,  1692. 
The  above  said  is  the  Truth  as  wittnese  mj 
hand :     William  Barker." 
ib.  fol.  89. 

This  last  confession  is  a  gem  of  its  kind 
It  represents  the  devil  as  a  very  rcspoctar 
ble  red  republican.  Think  of  the  luxury 
of  having  one's  debts  paid,  living  comfor- 
tably,  all  equal !  No  wonder  the  htf 
rassed  debtor  fell  into  the  snare.  Th« 
particularity  of  the  census,  too,  has  often 
amused  us;  three  hundred  and  seven 
witches,  according  to  the  "grandees," 
who,  of  course,  are  presumed  to  know. 
Leporello's  catalogue  of  his  rascally  par 
tron's  mistresses  was  not  more  muiute. 

**  In  ItoliA,  seieonto  e  quAranta, 
In  Almtgna,  dueeento  tienV  nns, 
Ma  in  Ispagns  eon  gU  mille  e  tre.** 

Barker,  or  whoever  indited  this  tbt*- 
cious  confession,  seems  to  have  had  quitB 
a  talent  for  gn^hic  description.  It  was  s 
fine  thought  to  assemble  the  witches  at 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  Thtba  mirum 
spargens  sonum.  One  could  imagine  the 
sight,  as  dusk  was  coming  on,  and  the 
stars  faintly  showing  in  the  gray  sky. 
The  wind  sweeps  by  fitfully,  frolicking 
among  the  bushes,  or  wrestling  with  the 
stout  old  trees.  Dun  doud-specks  gather 
around  the  horizon,  seeming  to  move  on- 
ward in  converging  lines.  Nearer  thej 
come,  their  ra^ed  edges  fluttering  in  in 
breease.  Are  those  r^  clouds  that  bear 
those  vague,  grotesque  shapes,  like  tbosa 
which  one's  fancy  traces  in  the  moon  ? 
But  now  the  mystery  is  solved,^<up 
heightened.  Yonder,  under  the  whisper- 
ing birch-troe  one  has  descended,  like  a 
parachute; — or  did  it  vanish?  Is  tha 
mist  dissipated,  or  did  it  only  envelope  thai 
figure  you  now  see  emerging  from  tha 
flickering  shadows  into  the  moonlight  on 
the  graaa?    Bent  over  her  sta^  rumbli] 
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with  flabby  lips,  she  hobbles  towards  the 
trjsing  place ;  nor  alone,  from  every  bush 
starts  ap  a  shape  as  fantastic  as  those 
carved  by  some  Gothic  artisan.  Fitz 
James  witnessed  not  a  stranger  trans- 
formation, 

**  Wben  every  toft  of  broom  ssTe  lifo, 
To  plaided  warrior  ftrmed  for  strife," 

than  that  of  the  field  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nor,  in  truth,  was  there  such  cause  to 
shiver  at  bristling  steel,  as  at  the  brand- 
ishing of  those  multitudinous  broomsticks 
and  hazel  wands. 

But  their  uncanny  rites  are  not  for  us 
to  describe.  We  leave  them  to  their 
plots,  their  unholv  sacrament,  or,  per- 
chance, to  their  darker  incantations,  at 
which  the  dogs  howled,  the  winds  rushed 
away  in  afiright,  and  the  moon  swooned 
in  eclipse! 

Lest  some  of  our  friends  of  the  legal 
profession  should  consider  it  a  serious 
omission,  we  insert  a  copy  of  an  indict- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  nearly 
all  that  elegant  redundancy  which  charac- 
terizes similar  documents  at  the  present 
day.  When  Jones  knocks  down  Smith, 
we  are  informed  that  he  ^*  wickedly,  ma- 
liciously, and  without  cause,  struck, 
bruised,  beat,  trampled  on  and  woundea 
him,  the  said  Smith,  in  the  peace,  &c, 
then  and  there  being,  with  fists,  feet, 
clubs,  stones,  knives,  tomahawks,  &c.,  Ac.. 
Ac"  However,  when  false  s^tax  ana 
obsolete  orthography  are  sanctified  in  our 
translation  of  Iloly  Writ,  merely  because 
of  antiquity,  these  venerable  absurdities 
may  pass.  Our  rooms  are  ample  enough 
for  the  cobwebbed  heirlooms  as  yet ;  but 
when  the  new  tenants,  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, come  in,  we  fear  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  trumpery  will  go  to  make  kindling- 
wood. 


"  Essex  in  the  ProviDce 
of  the  Massachasetts 
Bay  in  New  England. 

sa 


Anno  R.  R".  and 
Re^insB  Gulielmi 
^  A  Marin  Anglioe, 
Ac.f  Qucrto,  An- 
^  noq:  Domini  1602. 
The  Guriors  for  our  Sou'  Lord  and  Lady 
the  King  and  Queen  doe  present  that  Saran 
Buckley,  wife  of  William  JBuckley  of  Sa- 
lem In  the  County  of  Essex,  shoenuiker 

In  &  upon  the  Eighteenth  day  of  May.  .  . 
In  the  year  aforesaid,  and  diners  other  days 
and  times  as  well  before  as  after,  Ccrtaine 
detestable  Arts  called  Witchcraft,  or  Sorce- 
ries, Wickedly,  Mallitiously  and  felloniously 
hath  used,  practised  and  Exercised,  At  and 
in  the  Toune  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Es- 
sex^   aforesaid,  in,  upon  die  against 

one  Ann  Pnttman  of  Salem, afore> 

laid,  ....  single  woman, ....  by  which 
laid  wicked  acts  j^  said  An  Puttnam  y* 
Day  A  yeare  aforesaid,  and  diuem  other 
dayi  and  times  both  before  and  after  was 


and  is  Tortured,  Afflicted,  Consumed,  Pined, 
Wasted  die  Tormented,  and  also  for  sundry 
other  Acts  of  Witchcraft  by  the  said  Saran 
Buckley— oomitted  and  done  before  and 
since  that  time  against  our  Sou'  Lord  and 
Lady  the  King  a  Queen  theire  Crowne  S 
Dignity  and  the  forme  in  the  Stattute.  In 
that  case  made  and  Pronided." 

Mass,  Archives,  Vol  135,  Fol,  23. 

At  a  later  period  the  petitions  for  the 
reversal  of  sentences^  for  pavment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  trials,  and  for  restitu- 
tion of  confiscated  property,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Q^eral  Court,  showed 
an  aggregate  of  injury  and  misery  that 
was  appaUing.  Those  who  had  remained 
a  long  time  in  jail,  experienced  such  suf- 
ferings from  cold  and  privation,  as  we  in 
modem  times,  since  the  mission  of  Miss 
Diz,  have  but  a  fidnt  idea.  Numbers  of 
these  petitions  are  on  file  in  the  Archives. 
We  select  one  which  strongly  impressed 
us  by  its  unafiected  simplicity.  The  pe- 
titioner at  the  time  of  her  sentence  was  in 
a  state  of  pr^;nancy,  and  her  execution 
was  therefore  deferred.  This  was  prior 
to  the  pardon  of  which  she  speaks. 

We  should  add  that  reparation  — 
the  only  reparation  possible — was  madi 
in  the  year  1710.  The  attainders  were 
reversed,  and  compensation  made  for 
damages  sustained. 

"To  the  Hon*»*«  the  Greate  and  General! 

Court  of  the  Province  of  y*  Massachuseta 

Bay,  assembled  att  Boston. 

"Ijie  petition  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  fifran- 
cis  ffaulxner  of  Andover  in  y*  County  of 
Essex, 
"  Humbly  sheweth : 

"That  whereas  in  y*  yeare  1692  when 
many  were  accused  and  imprisoned  att  Sa- 
lem as  Witches,  and  some  executed,  my 
selfe  was  accused  by  y*  afflicted,  who  pre- 
tended to  see  me  by  theire  spectrall  si^ht, 
(not  with  theire  bodily  eyes,)  and  that  1  a# 
flicted  them ;  upon  whose  accusations,  (and 
theires  only,)  I  was  examined.  Imprisoned 
and  brought  to  tryall,  these  being  all  thai 
gave  in  anny  Evidence  against  me  upon 
Oath.  Yett  y«  Jewry,  (upon  only  theira 
Testimony,)  brought  me  in  guilty,  <&  tha 
sentence  of  Death  was  passed  upon  me. 
But  it  pleased  god  to  put  it  into  y«  heart 
of  his  Ex«y  Sir  Will"  Phipps  to  grant  me  a 
repreve  and  att  Length  a  pardon ;  the  In- 
sufficiency of  y*  proofe  being  in  %^  pardon 
Exprest  as  the  Inducement  to  y«  granting 
thereof  Soe  that  Through  the  greate  goodr 
ness  of  God  I  am  yett  preserved ; — The  par- 
don haveing  soe  farr  had  its  Etfect  as  that 
I  am  as  yett  suffred  to  live ;  but  this  only 
as  a  male  factor,  convict  npon  record  of  y* 
most  henious  crimes  that  mankind  can  be 
Supposed  to  be  guilty  off:  which,  besides 
its  utter  Ruining  and  Defaming  my  Rept»- 
tation,  will  certainly  Expose  my  selfe  to 
Iminent  Danger  by  new  accusations^  which 
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will  thereby  be  y*  more  redily  believed, — 
will  Uemaine  as  a  perpetuall  brand  of  Infa- 
my upon  my  family.  And  I,  knowing  my 
owne  Inocency  as  to  all  such  Crimes,  (as 
Will  att  y«  last  fully  appeare,)  and  being 
ioe  defamed  in  my  Reputation,  and  my  life 
exposed,  besides  the  odium  cast  upon  my 
posterity, — Doe  humbly  pray  that  tuis  high 
and  hono^'«  Court  will  please  to  take  my 
Case  in  to  serious  Consideration,  and  order 
▼•  Defaceing  of  y«  record  against  jne ;  Soe 
that  I  and  mine  may  be  freed  from  y<  Evill 
Consequents  Thereof.  And  your  Petion'  as 
in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.** — MiUM, 
Archives,  Vol.  185,  FoL  113.  114. 


We  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  as 
to  any  expressions  which  we  may  have 
used  concerning  the  sternness  of  courts, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  clergy,  or  the  blind 
fury  of  the  people.  The  active  partici- 
pants were  m  error,  but  most  of  them 
sincerely  thought  they  were  domg  God 
service.  It  is  true,  after  the  trials  be- 
came frequent,  all  considerations  of  duty 
and  honor  were  forgotten  by  the  unthink- 
ing multitude  in  the  frantic  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  As  in  a  burning  thea- 
tre^ each  rushed  for  the  onl^  avenue  to 
safety,  heedless  as  to  whose  life  was  trod- 
den down  in  the  fierce  crush.  Similar 
drcomstances  would  develope  a  similar 
latent  ferocity  in  any  age.  With  all  tiie 
boasted  advance  in  humanity,  witness  any 
scene  calculated  to  show  the  selfishness 
of  men — a  boat  on  fire  for  instance,  and 
see  how  many  exhibit  any  thing  of  chiv- 
alry or  heroism. 

Of  course  the  tragedy  we  have  been 
considering  could  never  be  re-enacted ;  no 
more  than  the  mishaps  of  the  lubberly 
schoolboy  could  befall  the  maturer  man. 
The  world  by  the  advance  in  science  has 
outgrown  something  of  its  childish  fears ; 
it  is  outgrowing  the  childish  desire  to  see 
men  tramp,  in  uniform,  to  the  beat  of  the 
same  ^^drum  ecclesiastic."  Perhaps  a 
flirther  advance  in  the  same  direction 
would  not  be  altogether  undesirable. 

As  we  before  remarked,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  principal 
actors  in  this  affair.  The  ministers  strove 
to  learn  God's  will  by  earnest  prayer  and 
lasting.  The  judges  and  jurors  showed 
by  their  subsequent  conduct  that  they 
had  been  actuated  by  the  most  consden- 
tious  desire  to  do  their  duty.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stoughton,  after  the  delusion  was  over, 
sent  a  note  to  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  de- 
siring prayers  for  nis  pardon,  if  in  any 
way  he  had  sinned  by  his  course  in  the 
trials ;  and  as  it  was  read  he  stood  up  in 
his  pew,  showing  by  his  quivering  lip  the 
strong  feeling  within.  A  number  of  the 
jurors  signed  a  paper  (printed  in  Mr. 
Galefs  collection),  acknowledgiDg  their 


errors,  and  desiring  to  be  exculpated  or 
forgiven  by  the  surviving  friends  of  the 
unhappy  victims. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  belief  in  witchcnft  and  otber 
demoniac  agencies  had  been  universaL 
The  most  eminent  judge  on  the  English 
bench  had  sentenced  many  to  death  for 
this  supposed  crime.  The  philosophy  of 
the  day,  nearly  all  the  treatises  on  law, 
medicine  and  divinity,  recognized  the  po- 
tential interference  of  the  devil  in  human 
affairs,  and  the  possibility  of  working  mi- 
racles by  those  in  covenant  with  him. 
The  learned  treatise  by  Webster,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  was  almost  alone  in  the 
positions  it  assumed. 

Further,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
there   were   phenomena  in  those  davs, 
which  were  not  only  beyond  explanation 
by  contemporary  philosophy,  but  are  not 
without  difficulty  even  yet.    Let  mate- 
rialists sneer  as  they  will,  there  have  al- 
ways been,  in  every  age,  manifestations 
more  or  less  palpable,  which  rouse,  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  the  innermost  sensations 
of  our  being — sensations  which  are  usual- 
ly considered  as  the  offspring  of  a  wmk 
and  womanish  superstition.    Inquiry  has 
been  more  at  fault  as  theee  manifestations 
have  multiplied.    From  Van  Helmont  to 
Mcsmer,  and  down  to  Dr.  Wester?^ 
with  the  y^ed  Lady,  the  subtle,  resist- 
less power  of  the  human  will  has  been  re- 
cogmzed  and  wielded ;  but  who  has  an- 
alyzed this  agency,  or  shown  the  secret 
by  which  the  '^subject"  becomes  con- 
scious of  another's  mind  within  his  own,  an 
interior  force  within  force  ?    The  danng 
pretensions  of  clairvoyance  are  not  so 
well  settled ;  but  allowing  the  mostmodfr- 
rate  statement  of  the  matter  to  be  tme, 
could  the  connoisseur  in  diablerie  furnish 
any  thing  from  the  fkbles  bo  has  gathered 
more  astounding  to  a  reasoning  mind? 
Of  the  later  mamfestations,  before  alluded 
to,  there  is  not  time  to  write;  nor,  in 
truth,  while  so  many  things  necessary  to 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject  are  still 
in  dispute,  is  it  desirable  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion upon  its  merits.    We  believe  that 
the  phenomena  which  characterized  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  sibyl,  the  som- 
nambulist, the  mesmeric  "  subject,"  and 
the  modem  spiritual  ^^ medium"  were,  in 
all  or  in  part,  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  witchcraft  mania ;  and  they 
were  too  astounding  for  the  age.    Under 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  portray,  the  prepress  of  the  de- 
lusion was  natural  and  mevitable.    We 
may  be  thankftil  that  its  victims  were 
barely  a  score,  and  not  numbered  bj 
thousands,  as  in  Scotland  and  upon  the 
Oontineut 
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SALT  LAKE  AND  THB  KEW  SARATOGA. 


ITF  friend  Thompson  and  I  were  sitting  in 
•M-  our  tent  door  the  other  eyemng,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  rolling  prairie.  It  was  a 
Jane  night — the  most  immaculate  of  sum- 
mer. The  atmosphere  was  rare,  the  sky 
high  and  distant^  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  moon,  its  surface  glittered  with 
flharp-pointed  stars.  The  prairie  which 
had  shimmered  all  day  in  tne  heat,  now 
stretched  away  darkly  as  the  sky,  and 
with  innumerable  fire-flies  flashing  on  it^ 
became  another  sky,  radiant  as  the  neaven- 
ly  one  with  stars. 

I  remember  I  suggested  as  much  to 
Thompson.  He  only  replied  with  an 
<<mnph" — like  an  Indian's  ^^ugh."  mean- 
ing any  thmg  and  nothing — ana  taking 
his  rifle,  sauntered  off  to  the  nearest 
branch. 

When  I  first  met  my  friend  Thompson 
he  was  lounging  in  the  DOsseldorf  Gal- 
lery, with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  I  noticed 
him  for  his  ton-ish  cravat  tie  and  most 
synmietrical  boots.  I  think  I  heard  him 
use  the  words  "  chiaroscuro,"  "  fore-short'- 
ningJ*'  and  the  like.  I  next  saw  him  on 
the  Flains.  He  was  driving  three  jack 
mules  and  riding  a  fburth.  He  wore  a 
red  flannel  shirt  and  moccasons.  I  cannot 
say  which  costume  became  him  best.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  my  friend  Thomp- 
son has  seen  life,  and  learned  to  despise 
eactemals.  He  has  poUcaed  at  Newport, 
swam  at  Nahant,  ridden  at  tournaments 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  driven  fast 
horses,  and  flirted  the  requisite  number  of 
seasons  at  Saratoga. 

A  young  lady,  who  had  said  ^^yes" 
with  rose-buds  and  glances  for  a  month, 
most  unfortunately  said  "no"  with  her 
lips  one  fine  morning,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
went  West  for  change  of  air. 

Since  then  he  hius  bought  porcupine 
work  of  the  Blackfeet,  had  mules  frozen 
to  death  under  him  in  South  Pass,  been 
shot  at  by  the  Apaches,  and  wintered 
with  the  Mormons  at  Great  Salt  Lake. 
As  he  is  on  the  sunmier  side  of  thirty,  I 
think  his  chance  yet  good  of  being  shot  oy 
the  arrows  of  the  Crows,  or  struck  by 
the  not  less  mortal  darts  which  flash  Jn 
the  languid  air  of  Saratoga. 

I  have  thus  particularly  spoken  of  my 
friend  Thompson,  that,  seeing  his  ezperi- 
eDoe^  no  one  shall  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
the  remark  he  made  somewhat  later  in 
the  evening.  We  had  been  speaking  of 
the  Padflc  Railroad,  of  Salt  Lake,  and  of 
Bommer  travel.   * 

**  In  less  than  twenty  years,''  he  said, 
"Saratoga  will  be  'nowhere'  as  %  fiMh* 


ionable  resort  in  comparison  with  Salt 
Lake." 

The  idea  was  novel  to  me,  and  the  re- 
mark closed  the  conversation.  I  ponder- 
ed it  far  into  the  night,  and  at  last  said  I 
aloud  to  myself^  "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Who,  who,  who-who-o-o ! "  remarked 
an  owl  from  a  neighboring  thicket. 

Nay,  nay,  0  my  owlish  judge,  notwith- 
standmg  your  siunmary  contempt,  we  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  question — if  only 
for  the  sake  of  our  children. 

We  have  with  us  an  unlettered  Dane^ 
but  jret  he  has  seen  and  cannot  forget 
Heidelberg^  and  beautiful  Tivoli,  and  the 
summer  prune  of  Copenhagen.  Often  wb 
sit  and  watch  the  great  shadows  running 
over  the  flowing  grass  of  the  prairie,  till 
they  glide  into  some  thick  woodland 
which  lies  imdulating  in  the  horizon,  very 
glorious  with  the  sheen  of  the  sun  on  its 
shifting  leaves.  And  as  often  as  we  do, 
and  sj^ak  of  Fatherland,  he  shakes  his 
head  and  sighs,  "  Oh,  de  simmier  time,  da 
summer  time."  And  I  think  he  sees 
broad  highways  where  ancient  trees  grow 
and  heavy  shadows  lie,  sees  vineyards 
and  purple  hills,  and  from  them  looks 
down  upon  woodlands  that  lie  concave  to 
his  eye,  and  seem  immortally  green,  as 
the  hunting  grounds  the  Indian  dreams  ol 

The  Dane  is  right ;  his  sigh  is  naturaL 
So  we  all  say,  sing,  or  sigh,  "  Oh-the  sum- 
mer time."  We  long  for  it.  We  dream 
of  green  woods  and  sweet  fields,  and  clear 
brooks.  We  go  where  the  checkered  shade 
fidls  upon  the  green  sward,  where  masses 
of  leaves  shimmer  in  the  white  light^ 
and  the  audible  stir  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees  moves  us  to  sentiment,  to  poetry, 
perhaps  to  religion — we  are  all  poeta 
then.  We  wonder  no  more  at  the  inter- 
land  sweetness  of  Keats,  or  the  tranquil 
pictures  of  Bryant.  In  the  season  when 
open  field  and  forest  put  on  the  glory  of 
summer.brick  and  mortar  become  hateful 
to  us.  The  dust  and  din  of  the  dty  ara 
not  to  be  endured ;  if  we  had  been  Romans, 
we  should  have  retired  before  the  dog- 
star  to  our  villas  on  the  "  Yellow  Tiber," 
or  pushed  off  to  Brundusium,  or  to  the 
Apennine  hills.  As  it  is,  we  go  to  Lake 
George,  to  the  White  Mountains,  to  the 
Falls  or  St.  Anthony,  or  lose  our  identity, 
and  become  No.  49  or  400-and-some- 
thing  at  some  one  of  our  thousand  fash- 
ionable resorts.  As  for  myself,  I  go  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  I  am  confessedly 
partial  to  the  unadulterated  air  of  the 
prairies,  rather  than  to  the  thrice-used 
■taiosphere  of  a  watering-place.    On  a 
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windy  night,  I  prefer  the  flipping  of  tent 
GUivfts  to  the  chattering  of  wmdow-shut- 
ters.    It  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  merely. 

If  we  yielded  to  the  call  of  summer 
done,  and  followed  first  impulses,  I  pr&- 
tume  we  would  each  seek  out  some 
diarming  spot  in  the  coimtry,  some  place 
nnprofaned  by  the  clamor  of  porters  and 
gongs.  But  our  tastes  are  too  refined  for 
that.  We  don't  like  the  country  raw. 
Small  portions  of  it,  dished  up  into  gar- 
dens, promenades  and  "  grounds,"  we  can 
relisn.  We  love  the  country — seen  from 
the  windows  of  our  hotel.  Walks  in  the 
country  are  so  delightful,  if  well  eravel- 
led.  There  is  such  abandon  and  sim- 
plicity about  country  life,  in  a  splendidly 
lighted  ball-room.  So  we  take  the  dty 
with  us.  Besides  this,  we  are  eminently 
gregarious.  We  pour  from  our  city  hives 
in  swarms.  We  hive  for  the  season  where 
the  queen-bee  of  the  season  directs.  We 
seek  the  retirement  and  solitude  of  coun- 
try life,  and  conclude,  justly,  with  Byron, 
that  we  can  never  be  so  thoroughly  alone 
as  in  a  crowd.  What  other  influences 
md  motives  jam  us  together  in  this  or 
that  fashionable  resort,  fatigue  us  with 
oeremony,  increase  the  specific  gravity  of 
our  hearts  and  lighten  that  of  our  purses, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Johnes  and  her  three  dear 
unmarried  daughters  must  answer,  I  can- 
not. 

But  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  all 
frequent  watering-places,  and  we  always 
will,  in  this  world  It  has  become  a  fixed 
social  habit  with  us — more  than  that,  a 
necessity,  a  principle.  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  say  to  the  Re- 
former ;  Sir,  ask  us  to  abandon  our  prin- 
dples  of  '98,  and  our  Fourth  of  July ;  to 
rdinquish  our  Eagle  and  our  Sea-Serpent, 
our  Cuba  and  our  China,  and  we  will  lis- 
ten with  some  degree  of  patience;  but 
don't  touch  our  watering-places,  don't  at- 
tempt to  chain  the  summer  overflowings 
of  our  cities ;  you  will  only  prove  yourself 
a  greater  ninny  than  Xerxes.  Oti  this 
plea  or  that  we  will  swell  the  fashionable 
exodus.  If  we  are  invalids,  we  ought 
to  go.  If  wc  are  young  and  single,  wo 
must  go.  If  we  are  advanced  down  the 
vale  of  life  to  where  tht  lengthened  sha- 
dows fall,  we  desire  to  go.  We  love  to 
see  again  the  old  haunts  that  were  like 
heaven  to  our  young  hearts,  when  lovo^ 
beauty  and  hope,  tinted  life.  Like  shi^ 
dows  we  creep  along  the  screened  walks 
under  the  glorious  old  trees,  while  sha- 
dows of  the  lovely  and  brave  of  other 
days  keep  us  company,  growing  sad,  and. 
I  trust,  better  and  gentler  hearted  amid 
the  old  memories.  Stooping  at  the  same 
spring  where  a  timid  glance  or  a  rostlii^ 
w  silk,  was  wont  to  make  the  hand  un- 


steady that  ofibred  the  morning  glaas; 
peeping  furtively  in  the  open  door  adown 
that  h^  of  illusions,  where  the  ^  dearest 
girl "  we  loved  and  lost,  queened  it  lo 
modestly  twenty  years  ago. 

My  respectable  old  snob  with  the  buff 
waistcoat  and  overgrown  seals,  you  wiQ 
go  for  no  such  reasons.  I  know  you.  Tea 
will  go,  as  you  always  have  gone,  to  sit 
in  the  porch,  to  cool  your  corpulenqy  with 
iced  sherry  and  *^  smashers,"  and  leer  and 
comment  upon  fair,  frail  forms,  whose 
young  lovelmess  should  shame  you  into 
virtuous  thought,  even  if  your  gray  hairs 
will  not  But  you  will  go,  nevertheless. 
We  shall  all  go. 

We  make  a  business  of  our  summer 
recreation.  We  pursue  it  with  feverish 
heat.  We  start  on  our  yearly  hunt  for 
pleasure,  we  ride  hard  after  it  through 
the  heat  of  the  summer  solstice,  locomo- 
tives are  scarcely  swift  enough  for  our 
impatience.  We  fly  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  mountains,  from  waterfalls  to 
springs.  Our  ears  are  hardly  habituated 
to  the  roar  of  breakers  at  Cape  May.  than 
we  crave  the  cool  spray  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorcnci.  It  is  a  way  we  have.  We 
cannot  sit  quietly  in  the  woodland's  edge, 
where  the  undulating  prairie  flows  for 
leagues  away,  letting  the  eye  dream  along 
the  level  ridge,  where  el^ant  deer  draw 
up  their  fleet  limbs  and  proud  heads  in 
relief  against  the  blue  sky,  or  in  the  green 
valleys,  where  graceful  spotted  fawns  are 
playing,  and  let  the  landscape  smk  like  % 
dream  of  beauty  into  our  souls,  to  be 
a  "joy  for  ever ! "  We  must  pursue  ti» 
trembling  game  with  horse  and  hound,  we 
must  butcher  the  splendid  stag,  and  put  a 
leaden  bullet  through  the  fawn's  faultless 
head,  and  dim  for  ever  the  lustre  of  its 
grl-Uke  eyes.  So  wo  rush  to  the  chaaeu 
We  do  the  whole  Union  in  one  season,  and 
return  to  our  homes  fagged  and  confused. 
There  are  dim  remembrances,  floating  in 
our  brains,  of  moonlight  and  gaslight ;  of 
heavenly  nights  and  headachy  mon^ 
ings,  of  bewitching  eyes,  and  lips  never 
parted  wide  enough  to  utter  the  Saxon 
"  No ;"  of  somethmg  about  "  eternal  love 
and  constancy,"  which  we  may  have  read, 
but  hope  we  haven't  spoken ;  and  in  our 
hands  a  crushed  rose-bud. 

This  is  all.  These  are  our  summer 
trophies.  No  doubt  they  will  furnish 
agreeable  topics  for  review  when  we  are 
old,  and  the  green  grass  of  churchyards  is 
growing  over  "our  set."  It  is  a  con^ 
mendable  mode  and  end  of  life.  It  will 
read  well  in  our  biographies. 

To  return.  We  not  only  steam  In 
hot  haste  fh>m  this  to  that  old  and  fad»- 
ionable  recc^gnized  lurant,  but  we  demand 
new  ones  oontinoall J.    iCach  season  some 
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new  ^ring,  a  more  romantic  water&Il,  a 
dean  beach,  or  the  searfihore,  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  summer's  dissipation, 
and  the  summer's  romance.  The  insati- 
able thirst  for  novelty  goads  us  on.  We 
already  pack  our  trunks  for  the  Upper 
Lakes,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Even  this  is  not  enough,  there  is 
yet  something  beyond. 

Not  that  old  Congress  Spring  is  forgot- 
ten or  uncared  for,  by  any  means.  .  It  has 
held  its  brave  position  since  Leather- 
stocking  brushed  aside  the  leaves,  and 
quaffed  its  sparkling  bubbles,  and  it  will 
hold  it.  Fans  and  hearts  will  be  broken 
at  its  shrine.  Fresh-hearted  girls  will 
learn  to  doubt  the  truth  of  vow  and 
promise,  and  men  will  learn  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  ditto,  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
More  splendid  equipages  will  dart  along 
the  streets,  gayest  apparel  will  flaunt  the 
showy  walks.  Beauty,  and  luxury,  and 
fashion  will  rule  it.  Joy  and  envy,  vanity 
and  light-heartedness,  will  push  on  tlie 
throng  to  the  time  of  evening  instru- 
ments, which  discourse  more  dclidously 
than  the  fall-throated  singing  of  thrushes 
m  an  old  wood  at  sunset.  The  old  revel 
must  go  on — ^  let  the  music  knock  it." 

Indeed,  we  have  a  thousand  associations 
about  the  gay  and  sad  place,  and  we  shall 
love  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  bubble  in  the 
dear  old  spring.  But^  alas,  it  is  near  at 
hand,  the  himt  is  gettmg  tame,  we  want 
wider  range.  Ah,  I  see  now  it  is,  we  are 
longing  ab*eady  for  Salt  Lake. 

The  practical  reader,  who  snuffed  great 
saline  manu&ctories  and  immense  profits 
in  the  title  of  our  article,  thinks  we  have 
wandered  widely  from  the  text.  But  we 
b^  him  to  remember  that  Salt  Lake  is  as 
yet  difiBcult  of  access,  and  he  will  pardon 
the  fondness  which  Imgers  a  little  in  the 
beaten  roads  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  before 
we  strike  a  tangent  for  the  Mormon  Tem- 

Sle.  Great  rivers  lie  in  our  way.  and 
eserts ;  and,  as  somebody  says,  the  "first 
families— Bruin  and  rod  Ishmael,"  still 
dispute  our  path.  The  Pacific  lUilway 
IB  not  yet  laid.  We,  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  roughness  of  camps,  and  can  en- 
dure the  sweltering  heat  of  tiie  plains,  and 
the  chill  of  rocky  ledges,  can  manage 
the  matter  with  mules  and  moccasons; 
but  my  delicately-slippered  ladies  above 
Bleeckcr  must  wait  for  the  cushioned  car. 
The  rails  are  yet  to  be  laid,  and  I  count 
the  mfluence  of  those  same  ladies  who 
are  waiting  for  the  cushioned  car,  and 
that "  love  of  a  new  watering-place,"  as 
among  the  most  potential  to  effect  the 

Seat  work.  When  they  know  (as  I  am 
termined  they  shall)  what  new  arena 
Ib  awaiting  them,  will  they  ever  cease 
taiBiiig  for  the  road  to  take  them  to  it? 


Wfll  my  firiend  Mrs.  Johnes  and  the  three 
Misses  Johnes,  ever  give  over  importon- 
ing  old  Johnes,  the  capitalist,  until  he  be- 
stirs himself  and  invests  his  money  as  he 
ought  to?  Will  not  their  smiles,  and 
tem,  and  poutings,  be  more  potent  than 
the  speeches  of  Col.  BentoiL  the  explora- 
tions of  his  son-in-law,  the  reports  of 
Lieut.  Maury,  or  the  M^nphis  Conven- 
tion? I  think  so.  D^raded  woman  has 
lost  her  "  rights  "  snoe  the  days  of  tour- 
naments,  but  we  all  remember  that  her 
"persuasive  lips"  were  more  powerfbl 
than  the  eloc^uence  of  Sheridan  or  Pitt, 
in  the  Westmmster  elections. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  foregone  conclusion.  No  one 
west  of  the  Alleehanies  will  have  a  mo- 
ment's quiet,  and  few  east  of  them  will 
enjoy  a  whole  night's  sleep  until  it  shall  be 
completed.  We  are  just  now  only  differing 
as  to  its  eastern  terminus.  Every  body, 
as  usual,  wishes  it  to  run  through  his  own 
door-yard  and  be  contiguous  to  his  wood 
pile.  Every  "  sovereign  "  has  his  pet  line. 
With  all  modesty,  I  confess  to  a  partiality 
for  a  certain  route,  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  notion  of  its  practicability.  I  would 
have  the  line  run  through  the  middle 
States,  have  it  follow  the  plainly  desig- 
nated way  of  the  Groat  Divide  from  whicn 
the  streams  all  make  northward  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  southward  to  the  Ohio 
river ;  thence  due  westward  to  St.  Joseplk 
up  the  south  bank  of  the  North  Ford  of 
the  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  so  through 
South  Pass  to  Salt  Lake,  letting  those 
who  wish  steam  it  northward  to  Astoria 
and  Puget's  Sound.  I  am  aware  of  plenty 
of  other  proposed  routes,  but  I  trust  we 
shall  all  meet  this  side  the  Sierra  Nevada 
I  think  this  route  the  best  because  it  is 
the  most  direct ;  because  the  section  this 
side  the  Missouri,  at  least,  is  the  easiest  of 
oonstruction ;  and,  lastly,  because  it  lands 
us  all  safely  at  Salt  Lake,  where  I  should 
else  have  found  it  Yeij  difficult  to  conduct 
our  watering-place  devotees;  and  I  am 
the  more  encouraged  to  think  it  will 
triumph,  because  I  am  certain  of  their 
active  co-operation. 

To  avoid  all  misconception  of  my  mo- 
tives by  the  shrewd,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  I  own  no  city  lots  among  the 
Mormons,  that  I  never  expect  to  establish 
pre-emption  rights  in  Nebraska,  and  thai 
my  entire  real  estate  consists,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  certain  castles  and  islands  whicn 
any  body  may  see  at  sunset, 

"Bteepe  that  hang  in  tho  twUlgbt  sky, 
And  weltering  ooeane,  end  treiling  strcemf 
Ttimt  gleam  where  the  dnaky  valleya  lie." 

The  country  is  not  generally  considered 
arable,  except  by  poets.  % 

The  Talley  in  whidbi  Great  Salt  I«ki 
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lies  is  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 
Its  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  in  some  {Murts 
little  better  than  a  desert,  and  scarcely 
any  where  susceptible  of  cultivation  ex- 
cept by  extensive  irrigation.  Fortunately 
the  steep  ranges  of  mountains  which  hem 
it  in,  furnish  a  fair  supply  of  clear,  cool 
rivulets  for  this  purpose.  The  lake,  some 
forty -miles  in  length,  is  shallow,  has  a 
bottom  of  fine,  white  sand,  and  a  margin 
of  incrusted  salt.  Its  waters  tvill  float 
the  most  unskilful  and  leaden  swimmer. 
It  supports  no  living  thing ;  and  its  shores 
are  barren  of  vegetation,  and  desolate  as 
those  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Another  Sodom 
and  Qomorrah  might  be  entombed  there, 
and  not  be  misburied.  West  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  is  the  site  of  the  Mormon 
city.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  slope  gently 
inclining  towards  the  lake.  As  we  stand 
upon  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  look  down 
upon  it  from  a  distance,  it  presents  the 
appearaocc  of  a  densely  peopled  city.  But 
it  is  a  city  of  farms.  Even  Fourier  could 
not  condemn  it.  Each  house  has  its  own 
three  acres  of  ground.  Here  the  products 
of  the  larger  farms  are  deposited  in  stacks 
for  the  winter.  Cool  streams  fi*om  the 
hills  are  trained  to  irrigate  and  refi*esh  the 
entire  town.  The  view  is  novel,  and  very 
picturesque  to  the  eye  is  the  city  with  its 
green  lots,  regularly  built  houses  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  its  sparkling  veins  of 
water,  which  permeate  every  field,  and 
murmur  along  the  streets.  In  fiill  view 
from  the  city  is  the  lake,  placid  as  death. 
And  so  rare  and  clear  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  region,  that  the  lake  seems  just  be- 
low you  and  hardly  a  league  distant.  But 
my  iViend  Thompson  (who  was  introduced 
to  the  United  States  at  the  outset  of  this 
article)  assures  me,  that  leaving  the  city 
one  sharp  January  morning,  with  four 
untamed  mules  '4n  hand."  scampering 
down  the  slope  in  a  half  mad  shamble- 

Sop-and-bolt  gait,  six  hours  elapsed  be- 
j  their  hoom  struck  the  incrusted 
shore, — and  all  the  while  the  lake  lay  just 
before,  and  fooled  him  with  its  treacherous 
distance. 

To  the  south  of  the  city,  on  the  slope, 
are  the  most  extensive  fkrms  of  the  new 
colony.  These  are  abundantly  irrigated, 
and  no  land  on  the  continent  gives  more 
bountiful  return  for  labor. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  springs 
gush  up  every  where.  You  will  find 
them  on  the  flats  and  the  hillsides,  bub- 
bling forth  in  the  city  streets  and  in  the 
cultivated  ^'  three  acres."  There  are  hot 
Sjprings.  and  springs  tepid,  springs  cold  as 
ii  they  had  flowed  over  subterranean  ioe- 
bed&  and  sulphur  springs,  strong  enough 
for  taose  who  dehgnt  in  the  atmosphm 


of  Avon  and  the  YHiite  Springs  of  Virginim. 
No  valley  o£fers  greater  scope  for  tht 
curious  in  science,  or  presents  more  novel- 
ties for  those  who  only  look  and  learn  not 
I  think  it  very  kind  of  Nature  to  reserve 
this  prince  of  watering-places  for  our 
princely  need. 

There  is  a  point  on  the  Missouri  where 
the  impetuous  river  makes  a  detour,  lead- 
ing a  bold  bluff  on  the  eastern  shore. 
From  that  bluff  Nebraska  lies  level  to 
the  eye,  and,  in  the  season,  one  can  follow 
for  nules  the  broad  trail  where  the  white- 
topped  emigrant  wagons  are  winding 
towards  the  setting  sun.  I  have  stood 
there  when  jubilant  cannon  were  firing^ 
and  marked  how  the  echoes  went  booming 
like  thunder  down  the  river  curve,  and 
then  were  flung  to  the  Indian  shore,  which 
growled  sullenly  and  muttered  a  discon- 
tented response — the  reply  of  barbarism 
to  the  overtures  of  civilization — and  I 
seemed  to  see,  instead  of  white-topped 
wagons,  a  train  of  steam  carriages  swing- 
ing industriously  over  the  plain,  bearing 
aloft  its  black  flag  of  smoke,  conquering 
the  ground  as  it  went  And  I  seemed  to 
hear,  above  the  roar  of  the  flood,  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  locomotive  piercing  the  dis* 
tant  plains,  which  no  more  growled  d^ 
fiance,  but  joined  the  ringing  cry  of  pro- 
gress. And  the  rattling  train,  with  its 
rich  freight  of  adventurous  beauty  and 
ever-restless  fashion,  keeps  on  its  way.  It 
startles  the  wastes  of  the  Platte  with  its 
brave  summer  travel;  it  flashes  by  tho 
sweet  waters,  the  gorges  and  peaks  of  the 
Pass  shout  ^'  welcome ; "  with  a  roar  and 
bound  it  leaps  into  the  valley,  and  tremr 
bling  and  snorting  like  an  afirighted  horsey 
checks  its  speed  in  sight  of  the  Great 
Temple,  where  Mr.  Young,  aud  an  inde- 
finite number  of  Mesdames  Young  "  woi^ 
ship  according  to  the  dictates." 

It  is  only  a  vision  of  an  idler  of  the 
Missouri  bluff?  My  dear  sir,  or  madam, 
it  is  you  who  are  drowsy  or  dreaming,  if 
you  see  it  not  Heaven  help  us !  if  W9 
were  all  like  you,  it  might  be  a  vision  for 
ever,  and  we  never  should  see  the  Giant 
Railway,  nor  any  thing  but  our  certain 
per  cent  in  the  grand  consolidation,  and 
by  and  by  a  spare  grave.  But  the  road 
is  already  built — morally ;  the  mere 
mechanical  labor  is  of  small  concern  in 
comparison. 

When  the  material  lines  are  completed, 
we  shall  make  the  distance  from  Broad- 
way to  Salt  Lake  in  less  than  five  days, 
with  ease.  We  can  easily  see  it  will  be 
worth  one's  while  to  shut  up  the  counts 
ing-house,  and  look  about  a  little  then. 
The  herds  of  wild  horses  and  buffalo  will 
hardly  await  our  approach,  and  Bruin 
(*'F  F.")  accustomed   only  to   private 
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mteryiewB  of  closest  intimacy,  will  not 
be  *^at  home"  for  a  public  reception  of 
his  Atlantic  cousins.  But  the  infinite 
panorama  of  prairies,  rivers,  and  plains, 
and  icy  peaks,  will  kindle  into  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm — even  our  blasi  watering- 
place  friends.  We  are  all  fond  of  the 
reputation  of  travel  and  adventure,  when 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  slight  sacrifice; 
and  here  are  all  the  facilities.  Our  gallant 
gentlemen  will  ride  northward  to  the 
buf&lo  ranges,  will  whip  the  streams  for 
speckled  trout,  and  in  their  winter  club- 
rooms  speak  of  antelopes  and  deer  chased 
on  the  southern  hills,  and  hint  darkly  at 
those  terrible  fellows,  the  Apaches.  Our 
invalids  will  grow  stout  in  the  bracing 
mountain  air,  and  luxuriate  in  cold  baths 
and  hot  ones,  and  unlimited  sulphur. 
And  our  belles,  whirling  along  that  mag- 
nificent drive  to  the  lake,  skirting  the 
Mormon  farms,  hunting  the  sources  of 
the  streams  and  sipping  the  pure  water, — 
will  not  the  bloom  deepen  on  their  cheeks, 
and  their  footsteps  become  doubly  elastic? 
Mrs.  Johnes  (and  I)  have  already  arranged 
that  old  Johnes,  the  man  of  capital,  shall 
meantime  be  looking  after  his  investments 
in  San  Francisco.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
we  shall  make  quite  a  season  of  it,  and 
return  to  our  own  glorious  Indian  summer, 
end  its  pomp  of  forests,  with  spirits 
freshened  by  the  exhilarating  atmosphere^ 


and  views  enlarged  by  the  oontempUtkm 
of  a  domain  whose  vast  unity  do  age  can 
parallel. 

Few  of  us  may  live  to  write  or  read  th« 
chronicles  of  fashion  at  Salt  Lake,  if  w« 
be  now  advanced  in  years.  Yet  the  old 
masquerade  will  go  on  there.  Dress  and 
beauty  will  be  p^araded,  plot  checked  by 
counter-plot,  and  fortune  met  with  envy ; 
and  hearts  will  be  lost  at  love,  and  money 
lost  at  faro.  It  is  the  old  game  of  Um 
world,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  Utopia 
of  the  passions  at  Salt  Lake.  If  we  fortes 
nately  can  delude  ourselves  into  hope  of 
such  any  where,  the  Island  of  Atlantis 
will  still  lie  in  the  western  seas.  Al^! 
how  we  blindly  yearn  with  our  weary 
souls  for  some  earthly  Atlantis,  oblivious 
that  the  fabled  one  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  true. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to 
alarm  the  hotel  proprietors  of  Saratoga  by 
this  impending  stampede  in  fashionabis 
life.  Nor  would  the  present  writer  counsel 
them  (just  now)  to  curtail  their  outlays 
for  improvements,  to  sell  their  plate,  to 
lessen  the  retinue  of  their  servants,  or 
neglect  the  stocking  of  their  wine  cellars 
But  they  are  provident  men.  They  will 
keep  a  wise  eye  on  the  future.  They  wiU 
take  care  that  their  investments  can  at 
any  moment  be  transferred  to  meet  tba 
changed  face  of  these  shifting  timea» 


THE   TREE   OF    LIFE. 
(Oonduded  from  page  214.) 


IT  is  well  for  us  that  none  but  the  All- 
strong  knows  our  individual  weaknesses 
as  we  know  them ;  each  soul  is  girt  about 
as  with  a  wall  of  fire:  its  secrets  none 
can  know ;  this,  I  say,  is  well  for  us.  And 
you  say  to  me  that  our  estrangement  is  a 
sin  and  a  disgrace,  and  that  Wayland  re- 
gards it  so  ?  Tcli  him — tell  him  nothing. 
This  little  'Bel,  not  four  years  old  by 
many  a  month,  is.  in  the  house,  more  than 
a  *' well-spring  of  pleasure."  She  is  a 
very  emphatic  preacher,  commending  to 
us  in  divers  unconscious  ways,  a  practical 
illustration  in  our  lives  of  the  les.sons  wo 
strive  to  teach  her.  She  calls  forth  sym- 
pathies which,  but  for  her,  would  bo 
unevoked ;  she  leads  us  to  good  speech, 
when  there  would  often  be  silence  not 
good  ;  to  think  earnestly,  when  otherwise 
there  might  be  a  too  fmjuent  lapsing  into 
dreamy  moods,  or  moody  dreams.  She 
makes  the  deacon  and  doctor  thoughtful 
of  Uie  little  children  in  the  village ;  sbs 


does  a  good  work  for  us  all,  and  so  wt 
think  her  a  blessed  child. 

I  have  just  been  wandering  with  her 
off  on  the  Barcliff  road ;  of  course,  you 
know  exactly  where  that  is  situated.  I 
had  promised  to  take  her  to  the  watci^ 
fall  which  I  visited  alone  a  few  days  be- 
fore. This  fall  looks  wonderfully  like  ths 
working  of  a  man's  hand ;  the  taste  of  a 
human  artist,  you  think,  must  have  be^i 
consulted  in  its  arrangements;  yet,  how 
absurd  !  As  if  man  were  the  teacher  of 
nature ! 

The  stream  is  a  small  and  quiet  one ; 
it  comes  from  the  thickest  of  the  wood, 
and  from  far  beyond  it,  to  make  this  leap; 
between  two  high,  bald  rocks,  the  descent 
is  made ;  perhaps  the  stream  has  worn 
the  rock  thus  asunder.  Yet  that  could 
not  be,  for  the  knoll  in  the  background  is 
smoothly  cut,  and  regularly  laid  m  larg« 
blocks  of  granite,  as  though  the  work- 
man's chi^  and  mallet  had  arranged 
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them.  But  the  waterfall  itself !  Looking 
down  you  see  it,  far,  far  down,  how  beau- 
tiful !  like  a  misty,  silvery  veil,  and  when 
the  sun  happens  to  glance  into  the  rocky 
cavern,  as  we  saw  it  to-day,  what  a  reve- 
lation of  beauty  is  made !  This  must  be 
Undine's  shrine. 

It  is  near  this  fall,  on  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  rock,  that  the  tree  stands  for 
which  my  eyes  conceived  such  a  friend- 
ship last  winter;  already  I  have  made 
my  pilgrimage  thitherward,  and  I  vowed 
a  vow,  and  said  a  prayer  there,  of  which 
my  life,  not  my  words,  shall  be  a  witness 
for  you. 

In  the  woods  my  little  companion  and 
I  gathered  many  flowers ;  and,  arrived  at 
the  fall,  we  sat  down  there  to  rest.  For 
a  long  time  we  remained  there  seated  in 
silence.  At  last,  after  playing  with  the 
lilies  and  violets  until  she  wearied  of  them 
as  I  imagined,  'Bel  threw  them  into  my 
hands,  and  asked  me,  wiCh  that  confidence 
with  which  childhood  alone  proposes  these 
deep  questions — "  Aunty  Ag,  who  made 
those  flowers?" 

Oh  Lina ! — I  who  knew,  and  yet  who 
knew  not,  turned  away  from  the  little 
<juestioner.  I  hid  my  face — how  start- 
hngly  from  such  a  questioner  comes  a 
word  like  this !  Was  it  cowardice,  my 
friend?  I  know  not  what  would  have 
tempted  me  to  become  her  companion  that 
day,  had  I  guessed  the  query  with  which 
the  lesson  would  open. 

I  did  not  answer:  presently  she  came 
up  closer  to  me,  and  laid  her  Uttle  hands 
upon  my  head,  and  stooping,  that  she 
might  look  into  my  covered  face,  she  said 
again,  "  Won't  you  tell  me  who  made  the 
flowers  ?  "  "  God,  my  child,"  I  answered. 
Immediately  she  turned  away  from  me, 
and  began  to  gather  up  again  the  blossoms 
which  had  fallen  in  the  grass.  I  looked 
upon  her — I  could  not  see  her  face,  it  was 
ludden  in  the  fair  hah*  that  fell  in  confu- 
sion about  it.  But  I  needed  not  to  look 
into  her  eyes  that  I  might  be  convinced 
of  what  I  sincerely  believe  at  this  moment. 
The  send  of  the  child  hud  awakened,  or 
it  had  just  been  bom  into  this  world's 
life  !  in  that  hour  it  had  aroused  to  a 
irst  consciousness  of  itself  in  its  new 
ahitation. 

For  a  long  time  we  sat  there  thus  quietly 
together.  Sly  thoughts  were  wandering 
away  into  the  future.  I  had  forgotten 
all  around  me,  and  even  that  of  which  I 
had  just  spoken.  But  the  child  had  not 
forgotten,  for  presently  she  said,  and  in  a 
way  that  convinced  me  that  one  thought 
had  prevailed  during  these  minutes  in  her 
mind — "  Who  did  you  say  (Jod  is  ?  "  Alas, 
the  question  of  questions  had  arisen  in  her 
mind^  4U]d  she  was  looking  to  97ie  for  a  i 
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lution!  What  grace  had  I  to  answer 
her?  and  yet  I  dared  not  keep  silenca 
now — "  You  do  not  see  him^"  I  said  with 
hesitation,  praying  meanwhile,  as  I  never 
prayed  before,  that  if  to  her  the  words 
should  have  no  significance,  she  might  at 
least  be  made  to  understand  their  spirit. 
"  You  do  not  see  him,  'Bel,  but  he  is  every 
where.  He  made  you  and  me  \  He  made 
every  thing  in  the  world.  He  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  flowers,  or  He  could 
not  have  made  them  so  beautiful ;  He  is 
stronger  than  these  great  mountains  and 
the  world,  or  He  could  not  have  made 
them.  But  we  are  a  little  blind,  and  so 
we  cannot  see  him  yet,  but  after  a  time 
He  will  help  us,  and  then  we  shall  see." 
"  What  made  the  flowers  we  picked  wilt 
so  yesterday  ?  Will  these  wilt  ?  "  Yon 
see,  Lina,  how  we  were  entered  into  the 
depths  of  mystery  at  once.  I,  alas !  as 
much  a  child  as  she  in  the  knowledge  of 
such  things,  set  over  her  to  teach  her  of 
them  !  "  Yes,  in  a  day  or  two,"  I  said, 
"  they  will  wilt  and  die — and  so  shall  we. 
and  then'^ — ^Thus  was  all  said  that  I  coula 
say.  I  believe  that  was  an  hour  of  no  or- 
dinary significance  to  either  of  us.  With 
sorrow,  and  half  with  a  rebellious  indig- 
nation, I  threw  upon  her  life  the  burden 
of  this  knowledge,  for,  imconscious  to  it 
as  she  may  at  present  remain,  it  must  re- 
turn to  her,  it  will  inevitably  return  to 
her  again  and  again,  as  long  as  she  shall 
live — and  who  can  tell  with  what  aggra- 
vated force  these  truths  shall  appeal  ta 
her  ?  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of 
it  **  Will  /  wilt,  and  you  wilt,  and  mam- 
ma, and  all — and  be  thrown  away  ?  " 

I  had  no  need  to  answer  the  question* 
for  it  was  barely  asked  when  'Bel  sprang 
away  from  me  and  ran  off  laughing  in  the 
wood-path,  coming  back  the  instant  after 
hand  in  hand  with  Pastor  Islington !  I 
thought  it  most  fortunate,  most  pleasant  -y 
I  think  so  still. 

He  sat  down  with  us  by  the  waterfall. 
We  spoke  of  innumerable  things ;  the  re- 
tirement of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the 
day,  led  us  to  utter  our  thoughts  firom 
the  depths  of  our  hearts,  I  believe.  Old 
memories  came  of  their  own  accord,  and 
we  were  not  afraid  to  reveal  them  to  each 
other ;  there  was  no  danger  that  either  of 
us  would  be  guilty  of  misunderstanding 
while  we  spoke  thus.  Poor  Miss  Ren- 
wick! 

By  degrees  the  conversation,  as  it  com- 
monly does,  fell  into  his  hanos.  and  ad- 
mirably he  cared  for  it.  He  dia  what  he 
does  rarely — talked  much  of  himself.  He 
told  me  of  the  struggles  he  had  passed 
through  in  his  youth — his  early  love  of 
study,  and  how  that  love  was  developed, 
filtered,  and  gratified,  by  the  devotioa 
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and  labor  cf  his  mother — of  the  vacilla- 
lions  of  his  youth,  the  disappointments  he 
occasioned  her — of  the  steadying  influence 
exercised  by  Renwick  upon  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  the  chastenings  his  early  am- 
bitious aspirations  had  received,  of  his  first 
attempts  to  walk  by  faith  rather  than  by 
human  sight  Uow  he  had  gone  wrong, 
and  lost  his  way,  and  stumbled,  but  yet 
had  persevered  m  his  striving,  the  path 
day  by  day  growing  clearer,  and  the  light 
of  Faith  brighter,  until  now  he  relied  upon 
it  with  perfect  trust,  well  assured  that  the 
lijjht  would  never  fail,  that  it  would  illu- 
mmate  even  the  shadow  of  death.  He 
spoke  of  afQiction,  not  lightly,  but  as  one 
who  had  lived  with  it,  and  known  it  well ; 
as  one  who  recognized  it  as  the  agent  of  the 
Refiner  and  Purifier  of  souls.  He  spoke  of 
the  Vanquisher  of  Grief — of  Hope's  mani- 
fold resurrections.  He  spoke  of  earth,  of 
the  changes  which  go  on  so  steadily  within 
it,  sending  forth  to  the  surface  their  evi- 
dence; and  of  the  counterpart  these 
changes  have  in  Human  Nature.  How 
we  in  our  mortal  lives  do  seem  a  concen- 
tration of  the  truths  which  a  universe  un- 
folds ;  of  the  mind  he  spoke  as  an  epitome 
of  the  glory  of  the  natural  world — of  its 
power,  its  majesty,  it§  beauty.  As  these 
forests,  which  in  time  will  give  way  to 
others  of  totally  diflcrent  growth,  he  said, 
our  present  trains  of  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  hopes,  will  give  place  in  a  future  state, 
doubtless,  to  others  just  as  natural,  but 
of  a  higher  order.  The  mind's  sponta- 
neity he  spoke  of,  regarding  it  as  having  a 
prefiguration  in  the  spontaneity  of  earth, 
as  destined  to  give  hereafter  more  wonder- 
ful evidence  of  itself,  and  for  Him  who 
created  and  endowed  it,  than  the  earth 
can  do ;  and  much  he  argued  from  this 
fact,  that,  thrown  up  from  no  matter 
what  depth,  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  will  show  how  thoroughly  it  is  alive 
by  the  verdure  that  at  once  overspreads 
its  surface. 

He  spoke  of  human  hopes,  how  they 
*  all  do  fade  as  the  leaf,"  and  contrasted 
with  these  the  Hope  that  is  Unchanging, 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Changeless. 
He  spoke  of  Friendship — of  its  high  offices 
and  its  ennobling  influences — of  the  foolish 
limitations  put  upon  it :  he  called  me  his 
firiend  ; — oh  that  Miss  Renwick  had  heard 
him  speaking  thus  !  and  oh  that  she  had 
seen  the  prophesied  pastorcss  listening 
thus! 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  Helen  Mc- 
Leod ;  and  I  saw  a  deeper  interest  was 
aroused  in  him  by  the  reference  ;  and  it 
was  speaking  of  her  that  we  returned 
home  together.  I  believe  this,  that  a 
g;reat  human  hope  has  again  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  pastor's  breast;  and  yet  I 


am  as  certain  that  he  has  determined  that 
it  shall  at  no  time  disturb  the  deep  peace 
which  the  love  of  God  has  given  his  soul. 
His  trials  and  disappointments  hitherto 
have  sanctified  him.  My  friend !  my 
friend !  would  that  I  could  say  this  of 
myself;  but  my  '"pride,"  and  my  "pas- 
sion,"— what  words  are  these  you  have 
recorded  against  me,  and  how  significant 
they  are !  To  him  the  Tree  of  Thorns  has 
proved  the  Tree  of  Life  ;  when  shall  I  be 
able  to  say  as  much  ?  My  heart  is  like 
the  street  of  a  ruined  subterranean  city — 
the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  there, 
and,  unless  an  earthquake  utterly  destroy 
the  city,  a  convulsion  upheave  the  foun- 
dation, I  know  not  how  the  traces  of  the 
triumphal  procession  of  my  pride  will  be 
removed.  You  refer  me  to  the  story  of 
the  Spartan  boy,  and  the  stolen  fox — and 
demand  that  I  shall  discern  the  moral, 
and  make  the  application  !  You  profess, 
beside,  to  discern  very  clearly  that  I  am 
disgusted  witli  this  north  land,  that  my 
heart  aches  for  the  southern  sunshine. 
You  have  strangely  misjudged  me,  Lina. 
I  am  going  to  work  a  miracle — and  to 
finish  my  book — for  .  .  .  for,  it  is  fairly 
begun !  and  the  pastor  is,  in  very  truth, 
my  hero ! 

You  should  have  seen  Miss  Renwick's 
consternation  and  befogment  when  'Bel 
told  her  of  our  long  chatting  in  the  woods  ; 
but  I  believe  she  is  now  fairly  silenced, 
and  no  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
her  incipicntly-developed  love  for  seeing 
all  things  go  on  swimmingly  in  the  match- 
making way.  Still  she  will  not  believe 
that  a  predestined  spinster  appears  before 
her  in  the  person  of  Flora's  sister;  as 
regards  herself,  evidently  she  believes  this 
particular  phase  of  life  to  be  the  very 
height  of  felicity;  but  she  would  fain 
exclude  all  others,  me  especially,  from  a 
like  fate.     Poor.  dear,  old  soul ! 

Thme,  A.  B. 


VL 

Oh,  Lina,  George  is  dying! 

He  came  to  the  village  to  lecture — it 
was  during  a  week  of  last  month  when  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  niv  bed.  He  came  to 
lecture  before  a  newly-formed  association, 
and  the  lecture  is  delivered ;  and  that  is 
all — his  race  is  run — he  will  die  ! 

I  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned — I 
knew  nothing  alx)ut  it,  until  the  day  when 
I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed.  Miss  Ren- 
*wick,  whom  during  this  sickness  I  learned 
to  love  from  mj-  heart,  poor  dear  old  fuss ! 
said  to  me,  "  AVe  have  another  invalid  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Way  I  and,  an  old  friend  of 
brother  Washington."  I  was  startled 
¥^n  I  heard  the  name ;  but  I  was  very 
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oertiiin  that  it  could  not  be  to  him  whom 
/  knew  by  that  name  that  she  referred. 
This  gentleman,  she  said,  came  up  from 
Cambridge  to  lecture ;  on  his  way  here 
he  contracted  a  violent  cold,  and  fever, 
and  now  was  very  ill.  Renwick  had 
brought  him  home  with  him  on  the  lec- 
ture night,  and  here  he  had  remained  ever 
since. 

It  is  now  several  days  since  I  learned 
this  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.  But 
I  know  that  George  Wayland  is  his  name. 
Flora  has  told  me  about  him — oh,  so 
much !  but  I  have  not  yet  the  strength 
to  go  to  him.  Yet  I  must  go.  My  place 
is  there — what  a  place  for  a  reconciliation ! 

To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow  I  will  go 
down  and  compel  myself  to  look  upon 
him — to  speak  with  him,  and  remain  with 
him.  But  to-day  I  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  I  shall  write  you  again 
after  that 

I  had  resigned  myself  to  perpetual 
solitude  of  soul  and  heart.  I  had  said  I 
was  resigned  to  it.  Alas,  how  I  deceived 
myself!  Yet  what  hope  could  have  lin- 
gered in  my  heart?  Hope,  is  that  the 
word?  Dying!  is  it  not  incredible? 
George  Wayland  dying !  We  have  known 
him  so  long — have  seen  him  so  conspicu- 
ous in  manly  strength  and  beauty,  ab- 
sorbing in  himself  so  much  of  dignity  and 
pride  that  other  men  seemed  robbed  of  it, 
as  contrasted  \inth  him  and  his  gifts! 
He  will  remain  to  you  for  ever  this  image ; 
but  I  must  see  him  otherwise;  I  must 
watch,  and  know,  and  see  the  life  fading, 
and  the  light  dying.  You  and  I  have 
heard  him  dream ;  he  could  dream 
grandly.  And  he  would  have  realized 
every  vision.  They  were  prophecies,  not 
visions,  with  him.  If  I  could  but  forget 
our  parting ! — His  plans  were  laid  on  a 
broad  foundation  ;  all  he  took  for  granted 
was — life!  the  rest  was  the  fruitage  of 
the  labor  on  which  he  had  determined. 
This  man  is  <lying !  The  silence  that 
reigns  in  the  house  is  intolerable — he  is 
dying ! 

Lina,  no  matter  what  the  world  may 
tell  you  to  the  contrary,  never,  never 
believe  that  love  cau  be  outlived,  or  out- 
grown, or  forgotten.  I  dare  not  fairly 
think  the  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  me ; 
my  grief  will  not  blind  me,  but  I  believe 
it  will  kill  me ;  I  have  not  said  to  you  I 
hope  it  will.  God  knows,  and  he  only, 
how  all  will  eventuate;  but  there  is  a 
tempest  in  the  air,  and  a  hurricane  at 
hand.  Shall  I  stand  up  and  perish  in  the 
embrace  of  this  simoom  ? 

Do  you  remember  Bryant's  Hymn  to 
Death?  and  the  concluding  lines?  He 
celebrates  the  triumphs  and  the  glory  of 
the  onconquered  King,  but  his  song  breaks 


into  the  tearfuUest  wail  at  last  for  before 
him  lies  the  form  of  one  most  dear  to  him, 
vanquished  by  the  Destroyer,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  groan.  You  know 
that  it  has  been  my  wish  to  stand  beside 
some  death-bed;  that  I  have  longed  to 
watch  the  departure  of  some  spirit  from 
its  clay.  I  have  the  opportunity  at  last ! 
Think  you  these  eyes  will  bear  to  gase 
with  his  down  into  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  Dark  Valley,  striving  to  penetrate, 
as  his  will,  beyond,  where  the  brightness 
is  ?  Oh  thon  great  Heaven,  that  it  should 
come  to  this !  Why  may  we  not  die  at 
will? 


VIL 

The  summer  is  nearly  ended.  How 
long  it  is  since  I  have  written  to  you, 
Lina !  Often  I  have  attempted  to  do  it^ 
but  words  have  failed  me ;  and  now  what 
shall  I  say  ?  Has  your  heart,  has  your 
mind  been  in  mourning  ?  Throw  off  the 
gloomy  garments ;  put  you  on  the  most 
glorious  apparelhng!  Be  joyful  and 
glad ;  for  he  that  was  dead  is  alive  again  I 

I  am  coming  back  to  you  ;  and  I  shall 
bring  a  friend  with  me.  For  this  north- 
land  winter  which  is  at  hand,  will  never 
do  for  him.  He  is  a  sort  of  Calvin  Edson 
just  now,  though  he  denies  it ;  and  the 
storm  wind  would  cause  him  to  vanish 
as  though  he  were  a  wraith — which  he 
was  near  to  being.  You  are  to  help  me 
in  my  care  of  him,  for  you  are  to  join  us 
on  our  way  to  Havana.  I  hear  at  this 
moment  your  consenting,  joyous  Yea. 
Miss  Renwick  awakens  to  the  appredar 
tion  of  some  astounding  facts,  viz.,  that 
the  pastor  will  doubtless  take  unto  him- 
self a  wife ;  for  at  this  moment  a  letter 
lies  upon  my  table  from  Helen  McLeod 
in  Boston  ;  she  has  her  sieht  again !  This 
is  the  pastor's  work,  and  mine  (with  a 
little  aid  from  the  hand  of  a  Boston  oco- 
list) !  and  moreover,  that  the  pastor  will 
make  me  a  wife — not  his  own,  but 
another  man's— even  the  said  "  Calvin's !  *' 
Why  am  I  up  here  among  these  moun- 
tains ?  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  dear 
people  around  me?  how  came  I  here? 
what  have  I  accomplished  ?  How  al>surd 
it  all  seems !  Yet  my  l)Ook  is  written ! 
and  Wayland  has  read  it — and — says — 
it — shall — be — published  !  So  I  suppose 
we  had  the  quarrel,  and  Wayland  wan- 
dered away  hither,  and  every  thing  else 
happened  as  it  did,  that  my  book  might 
be  written ! 

All  you  have  now  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
hearken,  and  pay  good  heed  to  the  speech 
of  the  critics.  It  must  be  a  wonder*  book 
that  needed  so  much  preparation  of  mind 
aivd  heart  1    Indeed— jes :  I  think  so. 
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And  I  haye  stood,  besides,  in  the  yeiy 
shadow  of  death,  and  Benwick  says,  he 
says.  Lina,  that  if  I  had  not  been  here, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our 
brother  would  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
life  !  That  the  disease  ran  its  course,  and 
did  not  destroy,  because  a  sovereign  elixir 
was  found  in  Flora's  words  when  she 
preceded  me  into  Wayland's  chamber, 
and  said,  ^*  Agnes  is  here."  Do  you  be- 
lieve this  ?    If  it  be  true 

But  whether  all  that  has  occurred, 
occurred  that  a  life  might  be  saved,  or, 
that  two  lives  might  be  saved,  in  a  higher 
sense,  judge  then.  I  am  aware  of  it  now ; 
we  needed  both  to  learn  the  very  lessons 
we  have  learned.  Well,  we  shall  not 
forget  the  text,  and'thc  comment  I  trust 

Kenwick  says,  looking  at  me,  but  clasp- 
ing Flora  in  his  great,  strong  arms,  *^  What 
shall  we  do  without  you,  Aunt  Ag  ? " — 
He,  and  they  all,  will  do  very  well  with- 
out me,  I  fancy,  with  such  a  measureless 
content  does  he  regard  his  little  wife,  our 
darling,  and  every  body's  darling,  Flora ; 
and  so  happy  are  they  all  in  each  other. 
I  always  shall  think  of  this  household  as 
of  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Do  you  know 
what  makes  it  heavenly?  a  very  little 
word,  which  is  however  God's  greatest 
name — and  man's  name,  in  his  "best 
estate." 

Why  have  I  come  up  here  ?  Do  you 
ask  it  still  ?  From  time  immemorial  the 
great,  strange,  and  blessed  works,  have 
been  wrought  among  the  mountains. 
Never  ask  to  what  end,  Lina.  Have  I 
not  here  been  told  of  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
have  I  not  taken  the  Thorn  Branch  in  my 
hand,  and  for  ever  renounced  the  golden 
fruit  which  is  ashes  to  the  taste  ?  Away 
with  the  old  specious  dreams,  and  so- 
phisms, the  fancies,  and  follies:  blessed, 
blessed  is  our  life,  and,  as  another  has 
said,  it  is  of  itself  a  sacrament.  Joyfully 
let  us  partake  thereof.  Oh  I  know,  you 
say,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  happy  to 
give  thanks.  Do  not  even  thus  rebuke 
me.  I  dare  not  recall  the  last  letter 
that  I  wrote  you ;  nor  the  thought  with 
which  it  was  written.  I  can  only  say, 
God  is  infinite  in  mercy. 

I  thought  when  I  wrote  those  few  words 
that  if  I  ever  wrote  you  again  it  would 
be  to  tell  you  how  he  died,  and  where  we 
had  buried  him.  I  will  be  mindful  of 
what  I  know  to  be  your  wish,  and  tell 
you  of  the  last  momentous  watch  we  kept 
together — Renwick  and  I. 

The  doctor  had  told  me  that  he  antici- 
pated a  change  in  his  patient  at  midnight, 
and  that  its  result  would  be  final ;  and, 
he  said,  that  unless  I  could  be  prepared 
for  any  fate,  I  must  not  remain  in  the  sick 
room  with  him.    You  would  never  have 


guessed  that  my  friend  was  at  the  point 
of  death  had  you  seen  me  after  he  oom- 
municated  this  counsel,  that  night  No 
stoic  could  have  betrayed  a  colder  indiffer- 
ence. At  ten  the  house  was  still  as  the 
grave.  Only  in  the  kitchen  were  other 
members  of  the  family  astir.  Jonathan 
and  Mary,  they  alone  of  the  household, 
beside  Renwick  and  I,  kept  the  watch. 

At  eleven  o'clock  George  said  to  me,  in 
a  voice  so  strong  that  it  startled  and 
alarmed  me,  "  Agnes,  read  something  for 
me."  I  looked  at  Renwick,  he  bow^  his 
head  in  token  that  I  was  to  comply.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  little  book — Jean 
Paul's  "  Best  Hours  " — I  drew  nearer  to 
him,  and  read,  "  Canst  thou  forget,  in  the 
dark  hour,  that  there  have  been  mighty 
men  amongst  us,  and  that  thou  art  foUow- 
in^  after  them  ?  Raise  thyself  like  the 
spmts  which  stood  upon  their  mountains, 
having  the  storm  of  life  only  about  and 
never  above  them.  Call  back  to  thee  the 
kingly  race  of  sages  and  of  poets,  who 
have  inspirited  and  enlightened  nation 
after  nation." 

"  Is  there  not  a  more  elevating  thought 
than  this  ?  a  name  greater  than  any  other 
known  among  men,  that  you  might 
name?"  said  Renwick  in  mild  reproof 
unconsciously  uttering  the  veiy  thought 
Jean  Paul  had  expressed,  and  I  read  the 
next  passage — "  Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  dark  hour — remember  him  who 
also  passed  through  life — remember  that 
soft  Moon  of  the  Infinite  Sun,  given  to  en- 
lighten the  night  of  the  world.  Let  life 
be  hallowed  to  thee,  and  death  also,  for 
he  shared  both  of  them  with  thee.  May 
his  calm  and  lofty  form  look  down  on 
thee  in  the  last  darkness,  and  show  thee 
his  Father." 

I  closed  the  book  here.  Renwick  advan- 
cing took  my  place,  I  stood  back,  a  solitary 
in  the  gloora,  while  he  watched  narrowly 
every  symptom — it  was  the  watch  of  an 
eye  clear  to  discern  the  awful  confiict 
going  on.  IIow  was  it  with  me  during 
that  suspense  while  I  stood  alone,  waiting 
for  the  knowledge  which  was  to  set  the 
seal  to  my  own  fate  as  well  as  his  ?  I  had 
comforted  myself  in  our  estrangement  with 
high  thoughts  of  Friendship — of  Labor. 
And  doubtless  had  we  not  met  again  I 
should — nay,  I  should  never  have  forgot- 
ten, but  I  would  have  become  as  insensi- 
ble as  I  fancied  that  I  was  already.  Had 
I  foreseen  how  I  could,  how  I  should 
5vait,  and  watch,  and  petition  for  that  life  I 
"  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die" — and 
yet  I  can  reconcile  this  belief  with  the 
knowledge  to.  which  I  have  attained  as  to 
how  it  is  "  inwardly  "  with  Helen  McLood ! 

A  solitary,  a  homeless,  friendless  or- 
phan; this  I  felt  myself  to  be  while  I 
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waited  and  watched.  At  last,  at  last 
Renwick  turned  from  the  bedside — looked 
at  me — and  his  voice  faltered  when  he 
said,  "  Go  now  and  thank  God  for  his 
mercy ;  Agnes,  our  friend  will  live  I" 


The  happy  pastor  has  been  up  here 
with  his  bride  to  day.  and  Salathiel  was 
with  them — but  the  poor  old  man  had 
less  of  the  infernal  in  his  look,  and  more 
of  the  picturesque,  than  I  have  seen  before. 
I  believe,  however,  that  my  blindness  has 
been  only  less  profound  than  Helen's, 
since  I  came  into  this  region  ;  but  if  I  was 
blind  I  do  now  see,  as  does  also  Helen,  the 
village  partners — the  happy  wife  of  Is- 


lington. Very,  very  beautiful  is  she — 
you  meet  her  glance  and  feel  that  an  an- 
gel has  blest  you.  Flora  believes  that 
sorrow  has  indeed  made  of  the  bride  an 
angeL    So  do  we  all  believe. 

They  came  up  here  for  a  purpose  to- 
day— when  that  purpose  was  accomplish- 
ed, I  said  to  Helen,  ^'  Tou  are  richer  than 
when  I  came ;  I  am  glad  to  know  that  not 
a  soul  needs  me  now,  that  I  am  going." 
But  what  their  answer  was  I  shall  not 
say.  Life !  Life !  let  us  drink  freely  and 
largely  of  the  grand  libation !  Oh  then, 
Thorn-crowned,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
cup. 

And  now,  they  call  me  by  another  name 
than  Agnes  Bond — oh  Lina ! 


THE   LOVERS. 


I  WATCH  their  mien  of  trembling  joy, 
Their  glance,  with  timid  secrets  laden: 
He  is  a  rosy  village  boy, 

And  she  a  graceful  village  maiden. 

His  proud  look  bints,  her  blushes  tell, 
Wnat  bliss  begins  when   school-time 
closes; 

He  shielded  her  when  snowflakes  fell. 
And  now  'tis  almost  time  for  roses. 

Have  lips  yet  given  voice  to  heart  f 
I  know  not — ^but  each  day  shows  dearer 

How  conscious  blushes  draw  apart 
The  steps  resistless  Love  draws  nearer. 

Their  world  is  changed ;  historic  names 
For  her  are  shrunk  to  merest  zero; 

And  poet-loves  and  novel-fames 
Are  poor  beside  the  living  hero. 

For  him — all  sweets  of  earth  and  air. 
The  softest  breath  of  soft  May  morning, 

Too  coarse,  too  harsh,  too  common  are 
To  match  that  girlish  beauty's  dawning. 

The  walk  upon  enchanted  ground ; 

The  school,  the  street^  are  lands  dysian ; 
A  SOUK  of  spheres  is  every  sound ; 

Each  glance  a  beatific  vision. 

O  Teacher,  sage  I  in  vain  you  jyore 
O'er  black-boards  wide,    with  science 
laden; 

The  blindfold  boy  lends  deeper  lore  ^ 
To  village  youth  and  village  maiden. 

O  Timet  secure  these  children's  dreams 
From  ills  that  darken  and  destroy  us, 


And  make  life  all  that  now  it  seems, 
As  full,  as  fresh,  as  pure,  as  joyous. 

IL 

How  soft  the  May-time  hours  steal  on ; 
The  merry  school  girls  laugh  and  call ; 
Sweet  sing  the  birds ;  elm-blossoms  fiall; 
The  violets  come ;  but  he  is  gone. 

Those  steps  that  each  to  each  did  ding^ 
Are  parted  by  a  wider  space ; 
And  long  from  that  slight  girlish  face 
Has  autunm  dried  the  tears  of  spring. 

How  calmly  flows  the  tide  of  time 
O'er  all  the  wealth  of  smiles  and  dreams, 
And  its  forgotten  beauty  seems 
To  live  but  in  my  cardess  rhyme. 

Tet  not  in  grief  the  end  is  told. 
Death  closed  the  tale  and  left  it  pure. 
With  no  dark  chances  to  endure 
Of  withered  joys  or  love  grown  cold. 

Who  knows  what  gathering  dangers  died 
When  those  clear  eyes  were  closed  to 

earth. 
And  what  new  dreams  and  deeds  had 

birth 
When  the  new  mystery  opened  widet 

And  in  her  heart  may  yet  be  room 
Where  one  dim  memory  has  remained. 
The  thought  of  one  brief  love  unstained, 
To  tinge  an  aimless  life  with  bloom. 

O  Time  I  thou  followest  close  upon 
The  prayers  of  our  presumptuous  hours ; 
Tis  well  thou  gatherest  in  thy  flowers 
Ere  the  frail  bloom  grows  dck  and  wan. 
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STATISTICS  AND  SPECULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

**■  Eqao  credits  TeaerL** 


( "D  Y  a  horse  shall  Ilium  pen'shy^  ran  the 
D  prophecy  in  Old  World  times.  •  By 
a  horse  America  shall  live/  saith  the  Ora- 
cle to  the  New  World.  Let  the  words  bo 
pondered.  A  wise  people  will  beware  how 
it  slights  an  oracle,  for  the  tripod,  if  deri- 
ded, will  avenge  itself.  But  a  people  of 
cunning  understanding  will  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  in  what  manner  it  gives 
hood  to  the  voice  prophetic,  or  the  words 
of  the  spirit  are  notoriously  words  of 
crookedness,  and  delight  to  fulfil  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  no  man  knoweth, 
and  in  a  mode  which  no  man  reckoneth 
oil  It  needs  a  crafty  wit,  a  strong  arm, 
and  a  wilful  spirit  to  deal  with  the  jug- 
gling fiends.  It  were  better  thou  hadst 
never  been  born,  than  witli  simple  un- 
derstanding or  faltering  heart  seek  for 
a  secret  from  the  children  of^  darkness. 
They  have  the  truth  if  thou  canst  rob 
them  of  it.  Only  for  a  swoni's  point  at 
the  breast,  and  an  iron  hand  around 
tho  throat,  will  they  give  up  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  then,  in  sooth,  they  will  palm 
olf^  not  truth,  hut  a  snare ;  not  gold,  but 
poisonous  copper,  unless  thine  eye  be  as 
true  as  thine  arm.  Dull  folk  and  cra- 
ven have  been  led  into  all  kinds  of  trou- 
bles by  the  bantering  voices  of  the  air,  from 
the  time  of  the  wise  men  of  Egjpt  to  that 
of  the  weird  women  of  the  heath,  and  from 
the  days  of  the  Delphic  whispers  to  the 
moment  of  the  last  squeak  at  Mountain 
Cove.  But  the  crafty  and  the  daring 
throttle  the  treacherous  imps  with  gloves 
of  steel,  and  straightway  they  whine  like 
spaniels.  It  is  on  such,  their  masters, 
that  they  dare  not  practise  those 

**  RquivocationH  of  the  fiends 
TliAt  He  like  trath/' 

wherewith  they  so  delight  to  lead  Adam's 
unwise  children  to  perdition. 

Whether  America  will  \jo  outwitted  by 
the  imp,  and  find  hcirself  at  some  day  lit- 
erally saved  by  a  horse,  but  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  by  him — the  promise  be- 
ing kept  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the 
hope — time  alone  can  tell.  Allow  us, 
however,  to  express  entire  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Brother  Jonathan  to  crack 
wits  with  an  oracle,  and  to  entertain  an 
humble  trust  that  the  genius  of  that  mys- 
terious Oriental  land  which  so  many  have 
come  from,  but  which  no  one  was  ever 
known  to  go  to, — celebrated  in  verse  and 
prose  as  Down-East,  will  not  find  itself 
at  last  overmatched  by  a  pettifogging  Di- 
abolus  from  the  realms  of  air. 


How  the  Old  World  prophecy,  which 
has  been  above  placed  parallel  with  the 
oracle  uttered  to  the  New  World,  had  in 
fulness  of  time  its  accomplL<ihment,  the 
world  has  known  for  a  score  of  centuries. 
How  Ulysses  Polymetis,  ingenious  gentle- 
man, Diomed  Hippodamoios  the  Mars- 
Bruiser,  and  other  worthies  hiding  in  the 
belly  of  the  wooden  horse,  got  themselves 
dragged  within  the  city  barriers,  which 
for  ten  years  they  had  beaten  their  heads 
against  with  even  less  than  the  usual  com- 
fort, profit,  and  consolatory  reflections  an- 
ticipated by  persons  who  dash  their  cra- 
nia against  stone  walls ;  how  at  midnight 
they  emerged  from  the  fir-tree  ribs,  clove 
down  poor  old  Priam,  cut  up  the  minis- 
try, slew,  burned,  and  scattered,  and  sent 
^neas,  that  hero  so  pioU|S  and  at  the  same 
time  so  fascinating,  to  be  flung  hither  and 
thither  by  the  seas,  and  tos^<ed  from  ten- 
der Carthaginian  Queens  to  tough  Italian 
Kings: — all  these  things  the  world  has 
rang  of  since  that  night  of  wrath.  No- 
thing availed  it  that  Jove  thundered  with 
the  guns  of  all  Olympus ;  nothing  that 
Minerva  drove  the  chariot  of  her  champi- 
on through  the  battle  ;  nothing  that  Nep- 
tune Enosichthon  rocked  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains  and  stamped  on  the  sea- 
shore till  Distheiron  heard  the  rafters  of 
his  hell  a-cracking.  The  celestial  energies 
were  simply  wasted.  Valor  was  nothing, 
divine  rage  nothing.  The  Fates  did  their 
work  not  by  gods,  not  by  horses,  but  by 
an  imp  almost  too  pitiful  to  announce  the 
crack  of  doom  to  a  rat\s-ncst.  It  would 
have  been  all  the  same  with  the  gn'eat  city 
Ilium,  if  Zeus  had  masked  his  guns,  and 
vastly  more  to  the  benefit  of  sea-faring 
men  in  coming  times,  if  the  sea-green 
king,  instead  of  crazing  the  stony  brains 
of  Ida,  and  scaring  the  underground  pro- 
prietor, had  driven  his  steeds  to  the  other 
hemisphere,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
knocking  over  the  mountains  at  Tehuan- 
tepec. 

Since  the  parallel  has  been  suggested, 
why  not  pursue  it  further?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  overthrow  of  Troy  was 
not  all  that  came  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  inventors  of  the  snare  met  various 
rewards  for  their  ingenuity.  The  excel- 
lent Polymetis,  with  all  his  tact  and  expe- 
rience, was  obliged  to  make  a  ten  years' 
cruise  of  it  to  Ithaca,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped the  gridiron  of  the  Cyclo])s  at  that ; 
another  leader  finding  no  room  for  himself 
at  home,  where  a  benevolent  neighbor  had 
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kindly  volunteered  to  occupy  his  place  in 
bed  and  at  board ;  had  no  choice  but  to 
seek  new  quarters  in  the  far  West:  an- 
other was  transfixed  by  lightning,  and  the 
King  of  men  himself  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  house  only  to  receive  the  adulterer's 
axe  in  his  brain.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  last  of  the  Trojans  (so  the  story 
goes)  landed  on  the  Italian  shores,  and 
there  planted  a  sei'd.  It  sprouted,  and 
Home  came  of  it — Rome,  Caisar,  a  senate 
publishing  decrees  for  a  world,  empire, 
conquest,  glory,  and,  as  great  as  all,  an  epic 
song  which  sounded  throughout  the  earth 
long  afler  Roman  renown  had  died,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  emperors  been  trampled 
on  by  barbarians. 

And  the  Iron  Horse,  the  earth-shaker, 
the  tire- breather,  which  tramples  down  the 
hills,  which  outruns  the  lapgani  winds, 
which  leaps  over  the  rivers,  wliich  grinds 
the  rocks  to  powder  and  breaks  down  the 
gates  of  the  mountains,  he  too  shall  build 
an  empire  and  an  epic.  Shall  not  soli- 
tudes and  wa^te  places  cry  for  gladness  at 
his  coming?  Shall  not  cities  be  formed 
from  his  vaporous  breath,  and  men  spring 
up  from  the  cmders  of  his  furnace  ?  Shall 
Hercules  in  his  labors  be  gieater  than  he 
in  his  sjwrt,  for  at  his  shriek  will  not  sa- 
vage men  ilee  to  thoir  fastnesses,  and  mon- 
sters amongst  the  hills  clamber  growling 
to  higher  crags  ?  Shall  he  not  strengthen 
leagues,  crush  treason,  comiuer  enemies  ? 
Shall  he  not  run  from  ocean  to  ocean,  an 
iron  Mercury,  the  swift  herald  of  the 
State,  beautiful  but  bearing  terror,  "  swal- 
lowing the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage  ?  "  And  by  and  by  let  us  hope  that 
an  epic  will  come  of  these  marvels.  To- 
day's pigmy  may  be  to-morrow's  giant, 
and  upset  the  statue  of  the  giant  of  the 
day  before.  I  myself  may  yet  stand  on 
the  pedestal  of  Hercules.  So  let  us  vrith 
all  confidence  assure  ourselves,  diminutive 
as  we  may  be  in  our  own  e}es,  that  if  we 
overmaster  the  obstacles  which  just  now 
frown  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress,  we 
fall  heirs  to  a  renown  greater  than  tliat 
of  the  son  of  Atreus  and  his  followers. 
Their  exploit  was  but  the  gymnastic  feat 
of  a  youth,  ours  will  he  the  triumph  of 
the  full  grown  man.  With  what  unction 
can  the  bard  sing  how  for  many  years  we 
beleagured  the  vast  barrier  that  girds  the 
States  of  the  Pacific;  how  Senatorial 
thunders  shook  the  spheres  and  editorial 
earthquakes  rocked  the  very  earth  under 
foot,  and  that,  too,  to  far  better  purpose 
than  the  commotions  of  the  sea-green  agi- 
tator of  yore ;  how  wo  choked  the  truth 
out  of  the  quibbling  fiend,  and  at  last  by 
main  force  broke  down  the  wall,  and  rode 
through  in  triumph  on  the  Iron  Horso, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Oracle,  and 


utter  and  6nal  confiision  of  our  evil  genr 
ius.  Grant,  however,  that  the  poet  do  not 
have  such  disasters  to  rehearse  of  Tela- 
mon  Benton  and  Whitney  Polymetis.  as 
befel  the  authors  of  the  wooden  iniquity. 
The  Epic  of  the  Iron  Horse !  Think 
of  it  ye  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  bo- 
stir  yourselves  if  you  would  be  catik 
logucd  in  the  second  book.  Think  of  it 
ye  mighty  men  of  finance,  if  you  would  be 
done  up  in  heroic  verse  for  coming  gene- 
rations to  admire,  and  for  future  Alexan- 
ders to  envy.  Think,  ye  who  say  that  the 
Divinities  have  left  us,  how  it  will  be 
sung  that  the  God  of  the  Silver  Bow  re- 
appeared at  the  mint  and  in  Wall-street 
— or  that  HephsDstus,  encouraged  by  the 
blackness  of  the  tariff,  opened  rolling 
mills  in  the  iron  mountains,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  fair  Thetis,  exerted  once  all 
his  cunning  in  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive, as  erst  he  did  on  the  armor  of 
Achilles.  The  clangor  of  the  mail  ilung 
on  the  ground  frighted  the  Myrmidons. 

Ta  8  *  ktfifipax^  iaiZoKa  irdirra. 

Imagine,  then,  the  vulcan-wrought  engine 
rushing  from  sea  to  sea,  dispensing  light- 
ning from  its  sides  and  thunder  from  its 
wheels — the  one-eyed  smiths,  from  the 
doors  of  their  workshops  in  the  mountain, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  prodigy  with 
grim  delight ! 

Ah,  well !  'tis  a  long  way  to  the  Epic  of 
the  Iron  Horse,  and  we  gieatly  fear  that 
after  all,  the  assurance  of  being  sung  in 
twelve  books  would  be  but  a  didl  spur  in 
the  sides  of  our  men  of  might,  who  would 
figure  as  its  front  rank  champions.  Still 
— and  let  us  ripoice  therefor — the  heroes 
arc  not  all  dead  yet.  Even  the  Agamem- 
nons  of  the  new  Iliad  arc  not  insensible  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  The  down- 
fall of  the  mountain's  gate  will  be  greeted 
with  a  shout,  which  the  cliffs  of  the  present 
time  will  not  have  done  echoing  as  long  as 
therc  is  a  generation  of  men  on  the  earth  to 
listen  to  the  reverberations.  And  not  alone 
because  of  the  spoil  gained  by  the  victory, 
will  this  exulting  cry  be  raised,  but  also 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  triumph.  Na- 
ture never  yields  great  successes  to  men 
too  sluggish,  or  too  covetous  to  heed  the 
grandeur  of  the  event.  Troys  will  not  be 
overthrown  but  by  heroes  worthy  of 
Iliad. 


The  history  of  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  project  of  communication  by  rail 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  to 
infatuation  in  the  minds  of  men  possessed 
apparently  of  comprehensive  intelligence 
of  mind,  which  may  well  be  record^  for 
the  mstroction  of  the  next  young  nation 
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that  finds  itself  started  in  the  world  with 
a  wild  continent  on  its  hands.  When, 
many  years  ago,  the  vanguard  of  western 
emigration  emerged  from  the  gaps  of  the 
Alleghanies,  our  pioneers,  leaning  on  their 
rifles,  looked  down  upon  the  immense  val' 
ley  before  theuL  and  believed  that  beneath 
them  lay  a  landf  which  would  be  a  posses- 
sion for  themselves  while  living,  and  an 
ample  inheritance  for  their  children,  and 
children's  children,  for  ever.    The  great 

§lobe  had  not  such  another  valley.  Fully 
ive  hundred  leagues  it  extended  from 
Lake  to  Gulf,  and  fully  as  far  would  the 
hawk  fly  westward,  crossing  the  world's 
mightiest  rivers  in  his  flight,  before  he 
reached  its  opposite  boundary.  That 
mountain  barrier,  they  said,  must  ever  be 
the  further  wall  of  the  Republic  Beyond 
lies  the  heritage  of  Bruin  and  red  Ish- 
mael — given  to  those  savage  brothers  as 
a  possession  through  all  time.  But  what 
matters  that  ?  Europe  may  pour  all  her 
nations  into  this  basin,  and  for  all  there 
will  be  room.  Even  with  these  it  would 
be  centuries  before  civilization  pushed  her 
outposts  to  the  foot  of  the  Western  moun- 
tains. So  our  infatuated  predecessors  went 
down  into  the  valley  and  pitched  their 
tents,  nothing  doubting,  happy  in  the  de- 
lusion that  their  remotest  posterity  would 
there  bo  accommodated  with  cornland 
and  house-room,  and  with  here  and  there 
a  township  to  shoot  a  deer  in.  Before 
forty  years  had  passed  away,  however, 
they  found  with  dismay,  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  remodel  their  calculations. 
People  began  to  be  oppressed  for  breath. 
Neighbors  jostled  on  the  prairies.  One 
could  with  difficulty  turn  round  in  the 
crowd.  The  backwoodsman,  who  com- 
placently stuck  his  stakes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  before  there  was  scarcely  a  cor- 

eral's  guard  of  white  men  west  of  the 
uskingum,  was  yet  a  hearty  man,  and 
able  to  bring  down  a  buck  at  three  hun- 
dred yards,  when  they  put  up  a  six- 
story  hotel  on  the  site  of  his  log-cabin, 
and  when  fifty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  nightly  went  to  bed  within 
a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  spot 
where  he  spread  his  bcxtr-skin  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival.  Within  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  time  when  it  was  insanely 
proclaimed  that  there  was  room  enough 
for  every  body  in  the  Great  Valley,  a  cry 
of  agony  arose  from  the  multitudes  actu- 
ally jammed,  wedged  in  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies, 
while  yet  thousands  were  pouring  in  upon 
them  every  day. 

As  the  danger  of  sufibcation  increased, 
people  naturally  turned  their  eyes  toward 
the  West,  to  see  what  chance  of  ventilation 
there  might  be  in  that  quarter.    There 


was  little  in  the  prospect  to  allay  the  pa- 
nic. Beyond  the  prairies  the  mighty  Imut- 
rier  loomed  up,  long  as  a  continent,  high 
as  the  heavens,  firm  as  brass ;  and  from 
the  ramparts  Bruin  and  red  Ishmael 
looked  off.  seccure  in  their  fastness  as 
eagles  of  the  crag.  Had  it  been  in  the 
nature  of  our  countrymen  to  despair  in 
any  extremity,  they  might  now  have  been 
pardoned  for  giving  way  to  total  discour- 
agement. But  that  was  not  according  to 
their  fashion.  They  doggedly  determined 
to  breathe  as  long  as  any  fresh  air  was 
left,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  contrive  if  it 
were  possible,  some  way,  of  getting  a  draft 
through  the  jR^spublic  before  the  citizens 

Eerished  like  the  prisoners  in  the  black 
ole  at  Calcutta.  Steadily  the  frothing 
line  that  marked  the  tide-wave  of  emigrar 
tion  moved  across  the  prairies.  Hugcr, 
more  inexorable  than  ever,  the  great  walls 
frowned  upon  the  forlorn  nope  that  moved 
to  the  assault;  wile  Bruin  and  Co. 
grinned  derision  not  utterable  in  the  im- 
perfect speech  of  human  kind.  But  lo, 
as  the  scouts  approached,  the  gates  flew 
open  of  their  own  accord.  Ishmael,  fol- 
lowed by  his  worthy  brother-in-arms, 
scrambled  down  from  his  perch  in  dis- 
may. A  gust  of  fresh  air  sucking  through 
the  Great  Valley  gave  immediate  relief  to 
the  fainting  populace,  and  that  portion  of 
the  multitude  which  nappened  to  be  near- 
est the  newly-discovered  vomitory,  rushed 
out  of  doors  to  the  instantaneous  relief  of 
the  sufferers  within. 

In  this  manner  drainage  was  opened, 
which  must  for  ever  secure  the  Missis- 
sippi States  against  ruinous  pressure  of 
population.  It  might  now  be  supposed 
that  our  countrymen  would  have  folded 
up  their  arms  and  breathed  at  case.  It 
is  not  their  fashion  to  fold  up  their  arms — 
it  is  not  their  nature  to  breathe  at  ease. 
Relieved  from  one  tribulation,  they  know 
no  peace  till  they  have  found  another,  and 
the  dissipation  of  one  anxiety  is  but  the 
signal  for  the  production  of  a  new  one. 
Fumbling  the  portfolio  of  the  learned  Dr. 
S ^x,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  origin  of  this 
trait  of  the  nation's  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing heretofore  unpublished  apologue^f 


(( 


THE  RED  PEDLER. 


"  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Brother  Jona- 
than, the  fairies  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, according  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  their  race,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  presents  to  the  child.  One 
brought  him  a  jack-knife,  another  a  tun- 
ing-fork, another  a  spelling-book,  another 
a  sea-serpent,  another  a  map  of  North 
America — all  which  gifts,  with  many 
othen^  the  urchin  scrutinized  with  sur- 
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prising  intelligence,  and  f  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  serpent^  which  he  turned  out 
to  brine  with  the  mark  "  B.  J."  on  its  left 
fin),  stuffed  into  his  pockets  without  any 
"  timid  forebodings"  with  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  those  receptacles.  By  and  by 
the  crack  of  a  whip  was  heard  on  the 
road,  and  a  pedler's  wagon  rolled  up  to 
the  little  rough  gate  before  the  log  cabin, 
in  which  the  heir  of  the  Americas  first 
saw  light  The  establishment  was  pre- 
cisely after  the  fashion  of  the  high,  long, 
well-springed,  two-horse  cruisers  whidi 
the  manufacturers  of  cigars  send  on  the 
roads  with  their  fragrant  wares.  To  com- 
plete the  resemblance,  a  pair  of  spanking 
bays  flanked  the  pole,  and  a  strapping^ 
lobustioiLS  fellow  with  immense  whiskers 
rode  on  the  box.  He  wore  a  jacket  of 
some  rough  red  stuff  which  reached  to  his 
hips,  and  to  all  appearance  was  the  very 
pink  of  rowdies. 

"Look  out  for  the  Red  Pedler,  Jona- 
than," said  a  fairy  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  who  had  brought  the  child  a  pair  of 
drab  breeches  ;  "  and  if  he  offers  to  give 
thee  any  thing,  don't  thee  take  it." 

Pretty  soon  the  fellow  entered  the 
cabin,  bringing  with  him  a  large  black 
box. 

"  Here,  my  little  man,"  said  he, "  is  a  nice 
box  for  you,  worth  all  these  gimcracks,  and 
catechisms,  and  spelling-books,  put  toge- 
ther. All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  run 
your  arm  through  that  hole  in  the  top  of 
it,  and  you  will  pull  out  something  pretty, 
I  can  tell  you.  And  what  is  best  of  all, 
it  will  never  be  empty — no,  never,  as  long 
as  you  live." 

"  I  guess  I  haven't  got  any  occasion  for 
your  box,  Mister,"  the  urchin  replied 
coolly.  "We've  got  a  good  many  big 
boxes  now,  you  see,  and  the  house  aint 
large.  I  guess  I  wont  trouble  you  to 
leave  it." 

"  Well,  you  little  fool,  you  needn't  have 
it  if  you  don't  want  it,"  the  pedler  said, 
taking  up  the  box  and  turning  away; 
"  but  there's  a  boy  in  the  next  house  that 
will  be  glad  enough  to  get  it,  you  had  bet- 
ter believe.  TVien  we'll  see  who  will  be 
cock-of-the-walk  you  snivelling  little  blue- 
nosed,  gingerbread-nibbing  spawn  of  a 
Presbyterian  granny.  There's  a  boy  over 
/Aere,  that  aint  afraid  of  his  friends. 
Tlure^a  a  boy  that  aint  afraid  to  let  his 
friends  make  a  man  of  him.  He'll  be 
driving  a  trotting  horse,  my  sucker,  and 
sassing  the  old  man  too — and  wearing 
a  stand-up  collar  too — and  chawing  to- 
bacco too — before  you  have  got  your 
first  pair  of  trowsers." 

"Hold  on,  Mister,"  Jonathan  cried, 
overwhelmed  with  jealousy  at  this  prophe- 
cy of  what  the  nei^^bor's  boy  might  oome 


to  by  putting  himself  under  the  tutelage 
of  such  a  friend  as  the  Red  Pedler,  ^I 
guess — I  guess  you  may  leave  that  box  if 
you  hain't  no  objections.' 

^'^There,"  said  the  Pedler.  « I  know»d 
you  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool.  Here  take 
your  box,  and  always  remember  who 
your  fiiends  are  after  this." 

The  fellow  again  set  the  box  on  the 
floor,  and  the  boy  eagerly  ran  his  arm  into 
the  hole  in  the  lid.  But,  in  a  moment  he 
gave  a  scream  of  pain,  and  drew  his  arm 
out  much  more  hastily  than  it  went  in. 
A  steel-trap  with  sharp  teeth  was  clings 
ing  to  his  hand,  from  which  half  a  dozen 
streams  of  blood  were  flowing. 

"Haw,  haw,  haw! — haw,  haw,  haw  I" 
roared  the  Red  Pedler,"  Haw,  haw,  haw ! 
Be  sure  you  don't  forget  who  your 
friends  are — ei>cr." 

The  fellow  then  got  on  his  wagon, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  whirled  away  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Jonathan's  mother  re- 
leased his  hand  from  the  trap,  and  put  a 
rag  on  it.  She  then  tried  to  take  the 
box  out  of  the  house,  but  cimous  to  re- 
late, it  could  not  be  removed.  Neither 
could  it  be  destroyed,  although  the  hired 
man  tried  his  best  to  break  it  up  with  an 
axe.  So  it  had  to  remain  where  the  ped- 
ler had  deposited  it 

By  and  by  the  boy's  hand  got  vrolL 
One  day  his  mother,  when  in  the  garden, 
heard  a  terrible  screaming  in  the  house. 
In  she  ran,  leaving  her  half-filled  pan  of 
early  potatoes,  and  found  the  boy  rolling 
on  the  floor  with  another  trap  on  his 
hand.  The  bleeding  member  was  released 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  another  course 
of  linen  rags  and  hartshorn  was  gone 
through  with.  One  would  think  that  the 
lad  would  have  learned  wisdom  by  this 
time.  But  no — hardly  had  his  wounds 
healed  before  he  again  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  box,  and  again  pulled  out  a 
sharp-fanged  steel-trap. 

And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  It  is 
true  that  his  whiskers  and  stand-up  collar 
sprouted  long  before  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology warranted  his  friends  in  looking  for 
those  members,  and  that  he  has  got  mar- 
ried, broke  with  the  "old  man,"  and 
moved  into  his  new  and  big  house,  and 
keeps  a  fast-trotting  horse,  and  'cnaws' 
tobacco,  and  carries  a  revolver,  and  says 
bad  words,  while  the  little  Canuck  neigh- 
bor's boy  is  yet  tied  to  his  mother's  apron- 
string.  But  the  black  box  followed  him 
into  his  new  house,  and  even  now,  as 
soon  as  his  hand  has  recovered  from  one 
wound,  he  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
try  his  luck  once  more.  So  down  goes 
the  arm^  and  just  as  certainly  as  it  goes 
down,  it  comes  up  with  a  steel-trap 
clinching  the  fl^ 
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Thus,  with  all  his  wealth  and  with  all 
his  accomplishments,  he  never  has  a  hand 
entirely  sound,  and  in  consequence  cannot 
enjoy  his  whiskers  and  his  collar  with  60 
pungent  a  satisfaction  as  other  young 
gentlemen,  whose  knuckles  have  not  heen 
peeled  by  the  fangs  of  a  trap,  can  enjoy 
theirs. 

The  oracle  has  told  him  that  if  he  will 
"lick"  the  Red  Pedler,  he  will  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  his  gift.  While  his  hand  is 
raw,  he  sometimes  vows  that  ho  will  go 
on  the  rascal's  beat,  and  ''lick"  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  But  his  infa- 
tuated belief  that  some  treasure  of  price- 
less value  may,  after  all,  lie  in  the  box, 
proves  too  powerful  for  his  resolution, 
and  before  his  hand  is  fairly  sound,  you 
see  him  going  around  with  a  fresh  fist-full 
of  peeled  knuckles.  Besides,  the  neigh- 
bors pester  him  out  of  his  temper  with 
their  advice  and  salves,  and  the  "  old 
man"  croaks  out  from  the  other  side 
of  the  pond,  "  I  knowM  you'd  never  come 
to  no  good.  I  know'd  you  would  drive 
to  '1  faster  than  a  four-'orse  coach,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it."  At  that  the  young  man 
lets  fly  a  stone,  and  the  old  gentleman 
ducks  his  shiney  bald  head  under  the 
hedge — although  the  reprobate,  being 
obliged  to  fling  with  his  left  hand,  makes 
a  poor  fist  at  shying  stones. 

So  he  yet  guards  this  miserable  box  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  hLs  house.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  he  will,  by  and  by,  determine  to  be  a 
man,  and  go  out  and  '  flax'  the  Red  Ped- 
ler worse  than  Lavengro  pummelled  the 
Flaming  Tinman^  and  compel  him  to 
come  and  carry  away  his  pestilent  gifL 


Thus  the  Doctor.  The  learned  man,  of 
course,  covers  some  profound  meaning 
under  this  mystery  which  it  is  not  for  us 
to  presume  to  look  into.  It  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  apply  here.  In  fact,  while 
collecting  statistics  for  this  valuable  arti- 
cle, the  similar  idea  occurred  to  us,  that 
our  countrymen  possessed  some  great 
box  full  of  tribulations,  in  which  they 
fumbled  for  a  new  trouble  as  soon  as  the 
one  on  hand  was  disposed  of.  They 
seem  to  cherish  it  as  the  choicest  heirloom 
of  the  Republic,  and  hand  it  down  to  the 
next  generation  with  as  much  care  as 
though  they  feared  that  it  would  be 
stolen.  But  at  the  rate  its  treasures  have 
been  drawn  of  late  years,  one  is  fearful 
that  a  few  more  such  wasteful  generations 
will  exhaust  it.  The  tenth  generation  from 
this  present,  poor  dogs,  will  find  the  old 
fiunily  box  entirely  empty  we  fear.  How 
the  bore  of  existence  will  be  endured  might 
be  another  question  but  for  the  assurance 


we  all  rejoice  in,  that  a  certain  ancient  and 
ingenious  acquaintance  of  our  race,  fertile 
in  expedients  beyond  belief,  always  pre- 
sents himself  at  such  junctures  with  some 
new  thing  '^  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  and 
will  be  but  too  happy  to  do  a  friendly 
turn  to  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
notwithstanding  the  shocking  bad  usage 
ho  received  in  time  past  from  those  un- 
compromising pioneers. 

So  in  the  present  case  ;  as  soon  as  the 
public  was  relieved  from  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  death  by  suffocation,  down  went 
the  arm  into  the  box  again,  and  what 
fresh  trouble  does  one  supi)osecame  forth? 
A  Pacific  I^ilroad !  Jonathan  scrutinized 
it  with  undisguised  pleasure.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  last  his  patrons  ten  years  at  the 
least,  and  might  not  l>e  worn  out  in 
twenty.  So  he  clapped  down  the  lid,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  the  new 
tribulation  before  the  public  with  satis- 
faction tingling  the  very  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers. 'Twas  a  palpable  hit.  The  scales 
fell  from  our  eyes,  and  we  saw  that  we 
were  undone  without  three  thousand 
miles  of  iron  rails,  a  hoop,  as  it  were,  to 
prevent  the  public  barrel  from  falling  to 
pieces.  Every  body  saw  that  the  one 
thing  indispensable  to  keep  the  whole 
country  from  going  over  the  dam,  was  a 
railroad  across  the  mountains — if  not 
through  the  North  Pass — then  through 
the  South  Pass — or,  if  not  through  either 
of  those,  then  through  the  Middle  Pass — 
or  if  not  through  the  mountains,  then  over 
them,  or  if  not  over  the  mountains,  then 
under  them — at  all  events  a  railroad,  and 
that  pretty  soon — before  the  Republic 
goes  to  the  dogs  towards  which  it  is  evi- 
dently sliding.  Facilis  dvscew>U8  Avvmi 
— was  the  cry — meaning,  'tis  a  steep  grade 
to  the  Styx,  and  no  bridge  when  you  get 
there — nothing  to  be  expected  but  a 
plunge  to  the  bottom  of  Cocytus.  unless 
the  opposition  road  I>e  put  through  in- 
stanter  by  the  spades  of  all  Erin. 

Thus  the  project  of  com  muncation  by 
rail  between  the  two  oceans,  which  not 
many  years  ago  floated  before  our  imagi- 
nations, as  a  scheme  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary- to  make  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration at  some  future  time,  has  now, 
by  a  succession  of  unprecedented  events, 
been  brought  forward  as  a  subject  for 
prompt  action  and  immediate  considera- 
tion. The  desire  has  given  way  in  the 
mind  of  the  country  to  a  determination 
to  have  our  long  rail  at  all  events,  and  at 
any  cost  Many  incipient  steps  toward  a 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  have  been 
taken.  There  have  been  reconnoissanccs, 
measurements,  computations  of  time,  toge- 
ther with  pamphlets,  conventions,  senato- 
rial eloquence,  and  editorial  speculation. 
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Puget's  SouDd  finds  its  friends,  the  GiU 
is  not  destitute  of  advocates,  and  the  me- 
rits of  each  possible  terminus  and  route 
are  canvassed  with  an  earnestness  befitting 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  For  the 
purpose  of  acquainting;  the  many  thou- 
sand readers  of  these  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive pages,  of  thcprecii$c  situation  of  these 
controverted  matters,  and  of  informing 
them  of  the  numberless  facts,  ideas,  and 
expedients  brought  forward  in  the  nume- 
rous works  treating  of  these  topics,  we 
have  a  scheme  which  must  strike  all 
minds  favorably  for  its  candor,  and  its 
certain  avoidance  of  error  and  misrepre- 
sentation. We  will  refer  them  for  every 
thing  which  they  wish  to  know  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information,  giving  them 
thus  opjwrtunity  to  quench  their  thirst 
at  the  fountain  itself)  instead  of  conveying 
the  water  to  their  mouths  through  un- 
wholesome ])i|)es. 

If  they  wish  to  know  topography,  let 
them  go  to  Col.  Fremont — if  they  desire 
discussions  of  the  bearing  of  the  enterprise 
on  the  world's  commerce,  let  them  go  to 
Mr.  Whitney — if  they  want  to  hear  some- 
thing of  ways  and  means,  let  them  apply 
to  the  Editors  and  the  Memphis  Conven- 
tion— if  they  wish  a  gauge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  buitalo-bull  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  corps  of  topographical  En- 
gineers, Col.  Benton  is  their  man — Lieu- 
tenant Maury  will  furnish  a  set  of  inter- 
esting facts  relating  to  the  tides,  currents, 
and  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  Congressional  re- 
ports, the  newspapers  and  magazines,  will 
supply  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
which,  when  found;  will  gratify  our  friends 
Tastly  more  than  any  resume  which  we 
might  have  the  skill  or  patience  to  pre- 
pare. Our  pathway  leads  along  the  high 
road  of  cosmical  speculation,  where  read- 
ers of  strong  minds  and  philosophical  spi- 
rit, will  prcfer  to  follow,  rather  than 
scramble  through  the  rocks  and  sand- 
banks of  the  safer,  but  more  terrestrial 
path  from  which  we  have  just  turned 
aside. 


There  is  an  old  saw,  which  drily  ad- 
Tises  producers  of  poultry  to  postpone  the 
census  of  their  juvenile  fowls  till  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  has  fully  terminated. 
The  wisdom  of  the  counsel  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  observed  the  va- 
riety of  disasters  which  may  befall  the 
embryo  hen,  before  the  appearance  of  its 
bill  through  the  spherical  wall  which  in- 
closes it,  gladdens  the  maternal  breast 
In  short,  'tis  an  unimpeachable  old  saw, 
whk^  will  outlast  the  Iliad.  To  disregard, 
however,  its  ii\junctions  for  once,  permit 


us  here  to  count  a  few  of  our  chickena 
even  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  tcmp^ 
tation  to  look  forw^ard'  to  the  time  when 
the  iron  trail  shall  traverse  the  prairies 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Oregon,  and 
to  enjoy  by  anticipation,  a  few  of  the  ma- 
nifold comforts  whch  will  then  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  citizens  of  oiu*  country,  is  so 
seductive,  that  Humboldt  himself,  before 
entering  on  the  promised  course  of  "  cos- 
mical speculation,"  would,  I  believe,  wet 
his  whistle  at  this  fountain  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  enduring  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
altitudes  before  him. 

It  is  calculated  that  when  we  get  our 
track  through  to  San  Francisco  or  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  and  have  our  line  of  mail 
steamers  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  we  in  the 
cis-Missourian  States  will  get  oiu*  China 
mail  in  some  forty-five  days.  Now  is  it  not 
evident  that  when  one  can  '•''•  put  a  girdle 
around  the  earth,"  at  that  rate,  we  want 
no  Ariels  ?  It  will  then  be  well  worth 
one's  while  to  live.  I  get  my  crate  of 
long-legged  fowls  from  Shanghai,  or  my 
package  of  parrots  from  Pekin,  or  my  bale 
of  tigers  from  Bengal,  in  the  calendar 
month  succeeding  tlie  day  of  their  ship- 
ment. The  ape,  chattering  aesthetics  in 
the  gjoves  of  Japan  in  June,  finds  himself 
in  dog-days  transferred  to  the  top  of  my 
barrel-organ  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  Tar- 
tar Khan  from  the  outer-shadow  of  the 
Great- Wall,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  he 
bids  adieu  to  the  little  Tartars  in  the 
door  of  his  own  tent,  sips  his  bowl  of 
mare's-milk  beside  my  mahogany  at  Chi- 
cago !    Think  of  these  things. 

Consider  further,  with  what  delight  I 
fly  from  the  scorching  dog-star  to  the 
shadows  of  the  North  Pass,  or  sit  under 
the  dripping  summits  of  St.  Helen's.  To 
escape  the  clamor  of  the  town  and  the 
gubble  of  dunces,  I  leave  the  train  at  a 
way-station  in  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  thence  wind  through  gorge  and 
canon  to  the  inmost  glen,  where  now  the 
grizzly  matron  caches  her  incapable  cubs 
what  time  she  prowls  in  search  of  man  or 
beast  to  feed  them  withal.  But  as  I  there 
sit  wrapped  in  cosmical  speculation,  the 
red  man  doth  not  make  my  jacket  a  mark 
for  his  arrow,  neither  docs  the  ursine  mo- 
ther take  me  in  her  mouth  to  her  rocky 
kitchen,  for  Bruin  and  Red  Ishmacl  hare 
been  crushed  to  death  by  the  Iron  Herald 
— ^a  sad  thing  to  think  of^  indeed.  Yet, 
what  help  was  there  for  it  ?  What  asylum 
could  we  -entice  them  into  ?  And  yet,  to 
leave  them  here  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of;  for  think,  philanthropist, 
what  culture  or  what  study  could  make 
a  tolerable  hotel-proprietor  out  of  a 
"grizzly"  even  with  the  latitudinarian 
allowance  of  ^  good  intentions."  Even,  sup- 
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pose  that  your  precepts  had  pierced  his 
8^<^g:gy  CI"*)  <^d  that  Caliban  with  the  best 
of  intentions  should  ^^seek  to  merit  a  share 
of  the  public  patronage" — alas,  would  he 
not  bo  a  bear,  after  all,  and  when  jou  be- 
spoke a  tit-bit  as  a  lunch  for  jour  fair 
companion,  would  he  not  quite  probably 
deposit  on  her  lap  a  whole  quarter 
freshly  torn  from  a  wild  horse  ?  No,  edu- 
cation, march  of  mind,  and  all  that^  will 
go  a  great  way  toward  refining  the  untu- 
tored nature,  but  as  for  this  original 
American,  this  scion  of  the  undisputedly 
first  family,  he  is  savage  hopelessly,  and 
unless  muzzled  will  cat  the  second  families 
bodily  and  uncooked. 

Or  to  leave  these  pretty^  reveries,  be- 
hold the  steamer  bearing  his  black  plume 
through  the  Archipelago — red  islanders 
meanwhile  watching  from  the  promonto- 
ries, and  pagan  priests  gazing  from  the 
watch-towers  of  their  idols.  Around  yon- 
der bays,  now  shaded  by  forests  of  fir  and 
pine,  hear  the  steady  roar  of  commerce, 
the  coughing  of  engines,  and  the  clamor 
of  anvils.  Behold  innumerable  herds 
grazing  on  the  ancient  pastures  of  the 
bufialo.  Listen  to  the  halloo  of  the 
herdsmen  in  the  mountain-girt  basins  of 
Oregon.  Hear  the  blasts  of  miners  on 
the  hills,  the  chorus  of  bargemen  on  the 
rivers,  and,  rising  above  all,  the  infernal 
horn  of  the  locomotive,  quavering  in  the 
gorges  like  the  gathering-cry  of  a  Prince 
of  Pandemonium ! 

Perhaps  as  we  watch,  rumors  of  wars 
are  in  the  winds.  War-snips  are  standing 
across  the  Pacific  toward  our  shores — not 
sluggard  men-of-war  wallowing  the  brine 
beneath  their  hills  of  canvas,  but  long 
leviathans,  fire-winged,  with  armies 
hidden  in  their  trunks.  Scouting  vessels 
behold  them  afar  off  after  m'ghtfall, 
emerging  like  torch-bearing  apparitions 
from  the  thunder-clouds  that  wall  the 
horizon.  Swifter  than  sea-gulls  the 
scouts  fly  landward,  and  signal  the 
coming  enemy.  In  an  hour  the  intelli- 
gence is  at  the  War-OflBce :  in  another  it 
has  sped  to  all  quarters  of  the  land.  Next 
day,  hosts  of  minute-men  are  moving 
across  the  prairies  in  cars  swifter  than  the 
wild  horses  that  erst  galloped  there  be- 
fore the  pursuing  fire,  and  when  the 
enemy's  ships  are  ready  to  disgorge  their 
armies,  the  fire-eaters  of  the  Republic 
stand  ranged  on  the  shore,  with  matches 
alight,  guns  trained,  cartridges  rammed 
home,  and  the  next  Presidency  looming 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Conmiander-in- 
Ghief  and  tdl  his  Brigadiers.  Admiral 
Sir  Ajax  Dunderguns,  seeing  from  the 
deck  of  His  Majesty's  Steamer  Leviathan, 
that  preparations  have  been  made  to  give 
him  a  public  reception  on  his  landing,  is 


for  a  moment  nonplussed,  and  orders  the 
fleet  to  come  to  ancnor  just  out  of  gunshot 
from  the  shore,  while  he  considers  in 
what  manner  to  do  honor  to  the  hospitar 
lity  of  the  "  authorities."  Before  the  ves- 
sels have  been  half  an  hour  at  anchor,  en- 
terprising patentees  from  Connecticut  are 
screwing  torpedoes  to  their  keels.  By  and 
by — pop! — goes  one  of  His  Majesty's  fri- 
gates— Pop  !  pop ! — in  a  minute  go  a  cou- 
ple more  like  the  corks  of  champagne 
bottles — then  another  pop  !  and  by  and 
by,  while  all  gaze  in  consternation — bang ! 
with  a  crash  of  thunder,  the  twin-brother 
of  Leviathan,  anchorea  a  cable's  length 
fi^m  the  Admiral,  bounds  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, bursts  asunder  with  a  flash  and  a 
roar,  and  falls  back — food  for  diving- 
bells  !  Admiral  Sir  Ajax  Dunderguns, 
K.C.B.,  sweating  dreadfully,  signals  the 
residue  of  the  fleet  to  back  water,  and 
puts  to  sea  with  precipitation,  not  know- 
mg  whose  patent  may  be  screwed  to  his 
own  keel,  and  feeling  very  much  like  a 
man  who  suspects  that  a  hornet  has  got 
under  his  clothes,  and  may  sting  him  at 
any  moment.  Thus  the  Unicom  of 
Albion  turns  tail,  and  seeks  safety  in  a 
headlong  scamper,  like  the  elephants  of 
Pyrrhus,  made  frantic  by  the  fireballs  of 
the  Romans.  Thus  the  clouds  of  war, 
which  anon  rose  grumbling  above  the 
western  sky,  are  rolled  backward  in  rag- 
ged heaps,  as  when  a  herd  of  cattle  is  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  lion,  the  bullocks  in 
the  van  wheel  back  upon  the  others,  and 
great  confiision  of  horns  and  hoofs  ensue. 

"  Perhaps  the  objector  may  urge,"  (as 
clergymen  say  when  about  to  go  into  the 
ring  with  some  poor  shabby  scoundrel  of  a 
man-of-straw,  that  has  not  sense  enough 
left  in  liis  noddle  after  the  pummelling  of 
five  generations  of  divines,  even  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows),  that  these  an- 
ticipations of  advantage  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  will  be  disappointed  by  tbs 
prevalence  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
human  brotherhood  by  the  time  that  our 
railway  communication  with  the  Pacific 
shall  be  perfected. 

Possibly  this  may  spoil  the  egg,  but 
we  count  upon  this  chicken  with  much 
confidence.  That  the  human  race  is  a 
brotherhood  is  a  truth  not  to  be  denied  by 
the  sons  of  Adam ;  but  that  it  is  a  family 
which  sets  a  very  good  example  to  the 
neighbors,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  govern- 
ment on  the  earth  to  go  armed  like  a  des- 
perado. There  are,  at  this  moment,  at 
least  a  half  a  dozen  of  our  older  brothers 
who  envy  us  the  possession  of  our  many- 
colored  coat,  and  would  be  glad  to  sell 
us  to  the  Egyptians  any  day.  No  man 
of  disoemment  has  the  remotest  hope  that 
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either  Paul  or  Apollos  will  be  able  to 
work  a  chaugo  in  their  propensities,  be- 
tween the  date  of  these  presents  and  the 
evening  which  we  have  set  down  for  the 
public  reception  of  friend  Dimderguns 
some  years  hence.  The  objector  need 
not  be  alarmed.  The  desperate  ugliness 
of  the  human  disposition  is  a  sutlicient 
guarantee  that  an  epidemic  of  harmony 
will  not  carry  off  the  war-establishments 
of  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
must  go  on  fortifying,  drilling,  and  talk- 
ing big  for  a  ccntuiy,  at  the  very  least  cal- 
option.  There  will  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars.  Castles  will  be  blown  up — walls 
will  be  battered  down — cities  will  be  fired 
^-capitals  bombarded — bastions  stormed 
^-strong-holds  escaladed.  Empires  will  be 
smitten  to  the  earth — armies  will  be  trod- 
den under  foot — fleets  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
cannon  balls,  and  the  great  brotherhood 
joining  in  internecine  strife^  will  glory  in  . 
destruction  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  Art 
and  science  have  not  yet  quieted  the  sa- 
yage  temper  of  man.  Christ's  Gospel  has 
not  yet  cast  out  the  legion  of  devils  by 
which  he  is  driven  amongst  the  tombs ;  but 
coTCtousness  of  rule,  greed  of  conquest, 
and  all  those  mighty  passions  which  sway 
nations,  are  yet  as  strong  and  as  cruel  as 


in  the  days  of  those  old  pagan  dynasties 
that  dragged  the  earth  captive  at  thdr 
chariot  wheels. 

One  living  in  a  cage  of  lions  cannot  do 
a  wiser  thing  than  to  become  a  porcupine. 

If  Joseph's  brothers  will  sell  him  to 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  discretion  will  illus- 
trate itself,  by  making  it  apparent  to 
Simeon  and  God  that  they  will  make 
more  money  by  keeping  their  hands  off 
him,  and  selling  Reuben  instead.  Our  fa- 
thers persisted  m  their  fancy  that  at  some 
day  the  robber  powers  of  the  old  world 
would  band  together  to  crush  Freedom  in 
her  new-found  home.  That  association 
of  banditti  seem  likely  to  have  so  much 
employment  at  home,  that  their  antici- 
pated professional  tour  will  hardly  bo  ex- 
pected at  present.  Still  a  fortunate  turn 
of  circumstances  may  enable  the  ma- 
nager to  announce  his  troupe  much  ear- 
lier than  we  anticipate.  Our  elders  were 
by  no  means  blind  men,  and  we  have 
often  before  found  their  hints  well  worth 
attending  to.  In  this  case  it  will  do  no 
harm,  at  least,  to  bear  the  warning  in 
mind,  notwithstanding  we  are  so  exceed- 
ing wise,  and  so  exceedingly  sharp,  and  so 
much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the 
"  old  folks." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  DAY  OWLS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


TO  the  scientific  naturalist,  and  to  the 
mere  amateur  explorer  of  the  secret 
charms  and  mysteries  of  nature,  there  are 
few  more  attractive  points  in  the  beautiful 
study  which  they  both  pursue,  than  the 
observation  of  the  exquisite  nicety  with 
which  the  wholo  system  is  constructed ; 
no  link  wanting  in  the  wondrous  chain  of 
creation,  no  abrupt  transition,  no  check  or 
pause  in  the  interminable  succession  and 
gradation  of  kindred  or  allied  species,  each 
following  the  last,  and  seeming  naturally 
to  spring  from  it,  with  points  of  similarity, 
varying  step  by  step,  small  by  degrees 
and  b^utifully  less,  until  every  allotted 
station  has  its  appropriate  occupant,  and 
no  function  can  be  imagined  which  has 
not  its  appointed  exercise  and  office. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  human  in- 
tellect, with  its  limited  range  and  finite 
capacity,  to  discover  the  purposes,  or  duly 
appreciate  the  boundless  utility  and  per- 
fect excellence  of  all  and  every  one  of  the 
phases  of  infinite  creation.  More  especial- 
ly has  it  disturbed  and  perplexed  many 
inquiring  spirits  of  the  truest  and  most 
earnest  believers,  how  to  account,  in  a 
world  arisino*  from  the  fiat  of  the  All 


Good,  for  the  existence  of  natural  evil,  as 
it  would  appear,  on  a  limited  and  unphi- 
losophical  view,  to  exist  in  the  instincts, 
habitudes,  and  dispositions  of  many  gene- 
ra of  the  brute  creation ;  the  carnivorous 
more  particularly,  which  are  found  in  eve- 
ry phase  of  the  animal  world,  from  the 
mighty  mammalia,  and  swift-winged  rapa- 
cious birds  of  prey,  to  the  stealthy  repti- 
lia,  the  voracious  fishes,  veritable  Tritons 
among  the  minnows,  and  even  to  the  in- 
sect tribes,  some  of  which,  in  every  order, 
family,  and  genus,  subsist  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Without  entering  on  a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  we  can,  in  our  present  condition, 
seeing  only  now  "as  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  discover  and  decide  the  real  com- 
parisons of  suffering,  whether  of  men  or 
animals;  and  pronounce  when,  and  by 
how  much,  this  escape  from  the  sea  and 
storm  of  life  is  more  lamentable  or  more 
desirable  than  that — which,  conadering 
that  we  cannot  envisage  the  contingencies, 
perhaps,  consequent  on  a  different  result 
m  the  present,  must  be  at  least  uncertain 
»-and  certainly  without  daring  to  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  the  power  of  explaining 
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or  bringing  into  clear  light  what  He  of 
pu^se  has  left  unexplained  and  dark,  we 
may  at  least  venture,  without  offence,  to 
suggest  a  reason  as  patent,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  destructive  agents,  subsisting  them- 
selves on  the  life  of  others,  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  recognized  at  once,  as  a 
sufficient  cause,  whether  it  be  the  true 
cause  or  not,  for  this  seeming  anomaly, 
but  most  real  harmony  and  consistency 
in  the  terrestrial  works  of  the  Creator. 
That  is,  in  one  word,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  to  support  a 
tithe  even  of  the  existing  links  of  earth, 
air,  and  water,  as  they  are  now  seen, 
thinned  and  reduced  one  and  all  by  their 
continually  and  implacably  pursuing  ene- 
mies, much  less  as  they  would  have  been 
seen  at  this  day,  had  they  all  been  vege- 
tarians, all  gone  on,  since  the  order  was 
given,  at  creation's  dawn,  to  increase  and 
multiply,  without  other  limitation  than 
that  of  natural  disease  and  death. 

What  are  the  degrees  of  sensibility  in 
Tarious  creatures  from  plants,  grasses, 
trees,  to  the  mollusc,  the  oyster,  the  self- 
reproducing  cold-blooded  reptile,  the  mute 
fish,  the  half-reasoning  dog,  and  semi-hu- 
man elephant,  up  to  the  Bushman,  the 
Esquimaux,  and  last  as  highest,  the  ner- 
vous, sanguine,  intellectual  man  of  the 
Caucasian  breed,  none  can  conjecture,  or 
presume  to  say.  But  it  is  nearly  clear, 
and  agreed  on  by  greatest  physiologists, 
that  the  higher  the  nervous  and  cerebral 
organization  of  the  creature,  in  like  degree 
the  higher  his  sensibilities  and  suscepti- 
bilities, whether  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

Almost  self  evident  is  one  thing,  that 
the  mere  physical  pang  ending  in  sudden 
death,  whether  inflicted  by  the  cannon- 
shot,  the  tiger's  paw,  the  eagle's  beak,  or 
the  serpent's  fang,  as  unconnected  with 
any  thing  of  preparedness  for  death,  which 
in  the  lower  animals  is  a  point  not  to  be 
considered,  bears  no  comparison  whatever, 
in  regard  of  suilering,  to  the  protracted 
struggles  of  mortal  disease,  the  miseries 
of  paralyzed  old  age,  much  less  to  the 
agonies  of  thirst  and  famine,  which  are 
the  natural  termination  of  the  lives  of  ani- 
mals, whether  of  flcld  or  forest,  air  or 
ocean,  in  their  wild  condition. 

Most  violent  deaths  are  unquestionably 
far  less  painful  to  him  who  dies,  than  the 
feverish  bed  of  slow,  natural  disease ;  be- 
sides that  the  suddenness  of  the  bloody  and 
rash  end  precludes  the  possibility  of  men- 
tal anguish.  And  this  last  consideration 
it  is,  which  renders  '*  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  "  things  especially  fearful  to 
the  man  who  would  have  time  to  think 
lest  his  soul  perish  also ;  while  to  the  ani- 
mal, which  has  no  consciousness  of  sin,  or 
hope  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  ab- 


sence of  time  wherein  to  suffer  is  matter 
of  the  highest  mercy. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  however, 
certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  every  ani- 
mal race,  civilized  man  alone  excepted,  is 
checked,  limited,  prevented,  above  an  es- 
tablished standard,  by  the  regular  de- 
struction of  its  surplus,  or  excess,  through 
the  agency  of  its  natural,  appointed  ene- 
mies; which  become  scarce  or  plentiful 
themselves,  in  exact  proi)ortion  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  their  prey.  Thus, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  afflict- 
ed and  panic-stricken  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  hordes  of  travelling  squirrels, 
which,  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
entered  the  cultivated  regions  from  the 
northern  wilderness,  and  literally  laid  the 
coimtry  bare,  devastating  one  field  before 
entering  another,  and  leaving  little  better 
than  a  desert  behind  them. 

No  means  that  were  suggested  had  the 
smallest  success  in  thinning,  much  less 
overpowering  these  pests  of  agriculture; 
and.  their  numbers  defying  all  hope  of 
eradicating  them,  a  famine  began,  at  the 
last,  to  be  seriously  apprehended  ;  when, 
suddenly,  where  foxes  had  been  compara- 
tively unknown  before,  foxes  appeared  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  no  one 
knew  whence  nor  how,  and  devouring  the 
swarms  of  field  squirrels,  became  .so  fat 
and  lazy,  before  autumn,  that  they  were 
run  down  by  men  on  foot  and  knocked  on 
the  head  with  sticks,  in  such  numbers 
that,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
their  peltries,  and  the  fur  and  meat  of  the 
bears,  which  in  turn  came  in  pursuit  of 
the  glutted  foxes  and  fattened  on  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  went  far  to  remune- 
rate the  farmer  for  the  destruction  of  his 
crops. 

In  like  manner,  as  every  hunter  can 
tell,  when  deer  become,  from  any  cause, 
superabundant  in  any  region  of  the  coun- 
try, where  wolves  have  been  apparently 
almost  extinct  for  ages,  those  savage  beasts 
of  prty  will  rcapi>ear,  and  prevent  the 
wild  cattle  of  the  waste  from  encroaching 
too  fiu*  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  man,  and  of  the  domestic  am- 
mals  necessary  to  his  well-being. 

The  converse  of  this  projwsition  is  well 
proved ;  namely,  that  by  the  imdue  and 
wanton  destruction  of  the  races  of  de- 
stroyers, at  the  hands  of  man,  the  races 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  held  in 
check,  if  not  destroyed  by  them,  may  be 
augmented  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  become, 
however  individually  insignificant,  of  se- 
rious detriment  to  a  country,  insomuch 
that  the  aid  of  legislation  has  been  in- 
voked for  their  protection.  Especially 
has  this  been  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
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the  small  birds  and  warblers,  which  have 
within  a  few  years  been  nearly  annihila- 
ted in  many  districts  by  wanton  pot- 
shooters,  so  that  insect**,  caterpillars,  and 
grubs,  of  all  the  most  destructive  species, 
were  becoming  incalculably  troublesome 
and  numerous,  and  actually  threatened  an 
Egyptian  plague  of  flies  and  locusts. 

ilence  it  becomes,  at  once,  apparent  how 
nicely  adapted  to  their  ends  are  the  means 
employed  by  Providence,  and  how  justly 
balanced  and  defined  are  the  instruments 
employed  to  preserve  the  harmony  and 
consistency  of  nature,  and  to  further  the 
utility  of  the  whole. 

If,  bearing  this  scheme  ever  in  mind, — 
for  it  seems  too  well  established  to  admit 
80  yv^XQ  a  term  as  theory — we  apply  our- 
selves closely  to  the  observation  of  the  va- 
rious races  of  destroyed  and  destroyed, 
we  shall  find  that  precisely  where  one 
species  of  the  rapaces  ceases  from  its  de- 
predations, another  species  commences  its 
sphere  of  havoc.  So  that,  while  no  order 
of  the  car ni vara  lacks  its  peculiar  and 
appropriate  prey,  no  order  of  the  smaller 
and  nominally  gentler  animals  is  without 
its  particular,  and,  as  it  wore,  predestined 
enemies,  by  whom  its  increase  is  limited, 
and  its  numbers  kept  within  bounds.  I 
say  naminnlly  gentler,  l>ecausc  our  appli- 
cation of  terms  indicative  of  human  pas- 
sions and  propensities,  to  bnite  animals 
and  their  habitudes  and  instincts,  is  natu- 
rally incorrect  and  ill-defined ;  as,  indeed, 
the  very  deductions,  which  we  draw  from 
the  application  of  those  instincts,  are  inap- 
plicable, one-sided,  and  unjust. 

In  the  first  place,  we  abhor  in  animals, 
and  stigmatize  with  opprobrious  names, 
habits  and  practices  entirely  analogous  to 
our  own,  and  differing  from  them  only  in 
degree,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  victims  to 
their  appetites,  or  exigencies. 

Thus  we  call  the  tiger  and  the  lion 
cruel,  ferocious,  savage,  and  the  like; 
merely  because,  endowed  with  the  like 
carnivorous  propensities  to  our  own,  they 
indulge  them  on  different  objects,  and  for 
the  most  part  on  creatures  with  which  we 
bold  some  relation  either  of  kindred  or  of 
sjrmpathy,  or  perhaps  merely  of  admira- 
tion for  their  grace,  innocence,  or  beauty. 

The  appetite  of  the  felines  for  human 
flesh,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
for  the  venison  of  the  graceful  antelope, 
the  gentle  doe,  or  the  timid  weeping  ca- 
melcopanl,  is,  though  certainly  more  ob- 
noxious to  our  own  fears  or  feelings,  no 
whit  more  cruel  or  ferocious  than  our  own 
taste. for  succulent  beef-steaks,  or  frolick- 
80me  young  lambs,  or  delicate  spnng 
chickens.  Nor  is  their  mode  of  slaughter- 
ing one  particle  more  cruel  than  our  own, 
nor  oven  more  painful  to  the  sufferer. 


All  testimony  shows  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  intentional  cru- 
elty, no  infliction  of  needless  or  wanton 
torture,  unless  in  perverted  man's  nature ; 
who,  alone  of  animals,  has  invented  racks 
and  engines,  especially  constructed  for  in- 
flicting anguish  on  the  frame  of  his  bro- 
ther man.  Each  living  thing,  that  kills 
others  for  its  own  support,  kills  with  the 
best  application  of  the  weapons  nature 
has  given  it,  at  the  least  expense  of  time 
and  trouble ;  and,  in  every  victim  to  the 
hhge  paw  of  the  felines,  or  the  cleaving 
beak  of  the  accipitrines,  the  merciful  wish 
is  realized,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
Scottish  host  to  Marmion's  bold  esquures : 

**  strong  be  tlio  arm,  and  snro  the  blow, 
Aod  $hori  the  pang  that  lays  Uiee  low." 

Again,  we  nickname  the  lordly  eagle 
merciless  and  savage,  who  rides  the  wings 
of  the  hurricane,  rejoices  in  the  blue  glare 
of  the  lightning  flash,  and  gazes  undazzlcd 
at  the  noonday  sun,  because  he  grips  in 
his  murderous  talons  the  bleating  fawn, 
or  tlie  complaining  wood  dove,  which  we 
compassionate  because  they  slirink,  and 
shudder,  and  complain,  with  something 
that  reminds  us  of  human  capacity  to 
suffer  and  lament ;  while  we  name  the  fa- 
miliar robin-redbreast,  the  most  gentle 
and  aftertionate,  the  moon-serenading 
nightingale,  the  most  delicate  and  gracious 
of  the  birds  of  heaven,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  agonies  of  the  mute  worm  or  cater- 
pillar, that  writhes  out  its  last  anguish 
in  the  warbler's  beak. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  injustice  done  by 
man's  judgment  to  the  characters,  if  we 
may  so  tenn  tliem,  of  animals ;  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  cruelties,  which  he  in- 
flicts, either  in  wantonness  or  thought- 
lessness, on  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
which  are  neither  competent  to  resist,  or 
to  complain,  under  their  sufferings. 

This  last  fact  is  perhaps  not  unworthy 
of  a  moment's  reflection.  Would  eels 
have  been  .skinned  alive,  from  time  im- 
memorial to  this  present  day,  if  they  could 
shed  tears  in  their  anguish,  juid  complain 
so  as  to  melt,  or  howl  so  as  to  terrify, 
the  hearts  of  all  bystanders  \  Would  the 
patient  and  enduring  ass  have  been  bar- 
barously beaten  from  the  days  of  Riilaam, 
when  for  once  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spake,  if  he  could  either  lament  like  a 
man,  or  resist  like  his  conquerors,  the  de- 
sert barb,  and  forest  zebra  ? 

AVe  admit,  and  rejoice  to  admit,  that 
the  fanciful  absurdities  of  closet  natural- 
ists, laboring  to  round  eloquent  periods 
and  frame  fictitious  woes  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, such  as  Bufibn,  the  Plutarch  and  the 
Kotzebue  combined  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, are  fast  fallhig  into  disrepute ;  and 
that  students  of  natural  history  now  study, 
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for  the  most  part,  with  an  ardent  and 
honest  zeal,  truthfully  to  understand,  and 
patiently  to  develope,  the  mysteries  of  the 
wonder&il  works  of  God ;  not  to  gratify 
their  own  ambition,  and  gain  a  brief  re- 
pute for  ingenuity  and  smartness,  by 
coining  fantastic  theories  out  of  empty 
air,  and  manufacturing  characters  for 
royal  kings  of  beasts,  and  puissant  rulers 
of  the  air,  no  more  consistent  with  the 
accredited  and  established  nature  of  the 
lion  and  the  eagle,  than  are  the  titles  of 
majesty  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
barc-breechcd  negro  of  Honduras  on  the 
Mos(^uito  shore. 

It  IS  in  such  a  spirit,  that  we  propose 
to  dwell,  for  a  little  while,  on  a  class  of 
the  feathered  creation,  to  which  in  all 
ages  the  strangest  notions  of  mysterious 
and  superstitious  awe  have  been  attached ; 
which  played  no  inconspicuous  part  in  the 
hierophantic  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  as  is 
testified  by  their  sculptured  images,  on 
the  walls  of  their  subterranean  temple- 
tombs,  which  are  day  by  day  revealing 
their  marvels  to  an  astonished  world,  after 
the  lapse  of  countless  generations ;  which, 
in  the  days  of  Greece's  glory,  sat  with 
Minerva  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  bird  divine  of  wisdom  and  of  glory ; 
and  once,  amid  the  reeling  of  the  naval 
fight  at  Salamis,  poised  itself,  manifest  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  upon  the  topmast  of 
Themistocles'  trireme,  a  certain  omen  of 
Hellenic  victory;  which,  through  the 
long  centuries  of  Roman  supremacy,  was 
venerated  as  a  singular  and  awful  omen, 
whensoever  he  ventured  forth  from  his 
congenial  shadows  into  the  light  of  day ; 
which,  after  consorting  with  witches  and 
necromancers,  through  the  long  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  right-hand  minister 
and  domestic  fowl  of  necromancers,  fiend- 
wakers,  and  doers  of  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
is  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
the  object  of  strange  awe  and  the  subject 
of  the  wildest  legends,  among  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
even  among  the  better  bom  of  melancholy 
and  superstitious  temperament. 

The  owl,  next  in  the  scale  of  the  rapa- 
dous  birds  to  the  proud  sun-soaring  eagles, 
to  the  swift-winged  and  noble  falcons,  to 
the  fork-tailed  kites  and  circle-wheeling 
buzzards,  is,  in  truth,  though  no  more  like 
to  these  in  proud  port  and  puissant  bear- 
ing than  was  Hamlet's  spirit  of  light  to  a 
goblin  damned,  by  no  means  the  sordid, 
loathsome,  lurking,  obscene  fowl,  which 
he  has  been  depicted  by  many  of  the  school 
of  wiseacres  to  whom  we  have  before  al- 
luded. Nor  is  he  devoid,  in  almost  every 
instance,  of  daring  courage,  and  in  some 
instances,  especially  of  the  larger  species, 
of  spirited  counteniuioe  and  bold  demeanor. 


The  owls,  occupying,  as  I  have  observed, 
the  next  gnule  to  the  buzzards,  whidi  are 
the  slowest  on  the  wing,  the  laziest  in 
habit,  and  perhaps  the  least  courageous 
of  the  fcUconidcB,  commence  their  range  of 
depredation,  as  might  be  expected,  almost 
exactly  where  that  of  their  bolder  and 
swifter  neighbors  terminate ;  a  few  of  the 
owls,  whose  habits  are  more  diurnal  than 
those  of  the  others  of  their  class,  trenchine ' 
on  the  province  of  the  falcon  tribe,  ana 
taking  the  same  prey  with  them  in  the 
broad  daylight,  gallantly  and  by  force. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  move- 
ments of  this  tribe  are  nocturnal,  and  their 
prey  such  as  they  can  surprise  by  pounc- 
ing on  them  in  their  roosts,  if  birds,  while 
sleeping  in  exposed  spots,  as  open  mea- 
dows and  the  like,  where  by  the  singular 
structure  of  their  large  eyes  they  can 
easily  detect  them  among  the  deepest  sha- 
dows; or,  as  they  take  them,  if  quadru- 
peds, whale  rambling  about  like  them- 
selves in  search  of  food  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  gliding  upon  them  unheard 
and  imforeseen  upon  their  wide,  downy 
pinions,  singularly  adapted  for  noiseless 
flight,  and  mastering  them  with  their  po- 
tent talons  and  curved  hawk-like  beaks. 

The  larger  day  species,  as  the  eagle- 
owl,  noblest  of  his  race,  the  great  snowy 
owl  of  the  north,  and  that  greatest  of  the 
tribe,  the  Arctic  owl,  discovered  by  Rich 
ardson  in  the  far  off  fur-countries,  are 
notable  poachers  and  game-slayers,  strik- 
ing the  mountain  hare,  and  pouncing  on 
the  ptarmigan  and  grouse,  as  certainly 
and  boldly  as  if  they  were  not  mousing 
owls,  but  falcons,  towering  in  their  pride 
of  place.  The  majorit}',  however,  are  feed- 
ers on  the  tribes  of  the  darkness,  night- 
warbling  birds,  field  mice,  moles,  lizaSds, 
frogs,  and  whatever  of  small  weak  quad- 
rupeds or  birds,  not  excluding  the  leather- 
winged  shrill-sounding  bat,  they  may 
either  surprise  in  motion,  or  pounce  upon 
while  at  rest.  Some  few  will  become  as- 
siduous nightly  visitants,  most  murderous 
to  the  inmates  of  henroosts,  where  the 
birds  are  exposed  to  their  depredations ; 
and  some  have  been  known  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  pigeon  cotes  unsuspected, 
and  therein  at  will  to  fluster  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  did  Caius  Marcius  of  old,  the 
Volsces  in  Corioli. 

The  owls  of  North  America  are  four- 
teen in  number,  of  specific  varieties ;  and, 
although  most  persons  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  asinine  species  among 
birds,  deceived  by  the  hypocritically  stolid 
appearance  of  the  fowl,  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  repay  the  trouble  of  him 
who  cares  to  investigate  their  manners 
and  habits,  a  little  more  narrowly  than 
usual. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  not 
arrive  at  the  high  renown  of  the  famous 
scions  of  chivalry,  the  gentle  falcons,  who 
were  believed  to  remain  true  through  all 
extremities,  through  all  changes  of  for- 
tune to  the  good  knights  their  masters, 
until  the  vital  spark  should  be  extinguish- 
ed, and  then,  leaving  the  senseless  clay 
"  in  cold  obstruction's"  apathy  to  traverse 
land,  sea,  and  barren  wastes  of  air,  until 
they  found  the  lady-love,  or  the  brother 
m  arms,  of  the  poor  chevalier,  and  reported 
the  tidings  of  his  fall,  made  certain  by 
their  voiceless  presence. 

It  is  not  probable  that  they  will  ever 
divide  the  honors  of  my  lady's  aviary 
with  the  slender  and  melodious  mocking- 
bird, or  share  her  affections  with  the  soft 
and  tender  dove ;  but,  should  they  be  pro- 
moted to  the  occupancy  of  a  quaint  abode 
in  the  ruined  towers  of  some  old  Norman 
keep,  real  or  simulative,  such  as  they  oc- 
cupy in  Arundel  castle,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex  near  the  British  channel,  our 
reputation  on  it,  they  will  not  be  found, 
ignorance  and  superstition  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  deserve  the  character 
of  obscene,  rapacious,  stolid  fowls  of  night, 
but  to  possess  a  combination  of  instincts 
IS  sagacious,  habits  as  interesting,  and  in- 
telligence, at  the  least,  as  well  defined  as 
any  others  more  favored  of  the  feathered 
race. 

The  owls  of  the  United  States,  are,  as  I 
have  observed,  fourteen  in  number,  inclu- 
ding a  great,  recently  established,  variety, 
mentioned  by  Bonaparte,  and  before  him, 
by  Dr.  Latham,  as  inhabiting  arctic  Ame- 
rica, and  classified  from  an  examination  of 
Hudson's  Bay  specimens,  as  the  arctic  or 
white  homed  owl,  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
the  boldest  of  the  family,  exceeding  in 
size  even  the  great  Virginian  homed  owl, 
or  eagle  owl  of  Europe,  which  is  common 
to  both  continents,  and  probably  identical. 

Of  these  owls,  several  are  common  to 
America,  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia ;  and  three  or  four  to  portions  so 
remote  of  this  continent,  that  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  known  of  their 
manners  or  instincts,  they  having  been  for 
the  most  part  classified  from  preserved 
specimens,  brought  in  by  chance  voyagers, 
who  have  not  closely  attended  to  their 
peculiarities  or  instincts. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
ereat  cinereous  owl,  strix  cinerea  of 
Linnaeus,  measuring  30^  inches  in  length, 
by  48  in  clear  extent  and  said  to  inhabit 
the  regions  north  of  42^,  and  to  nest  in 
high  trees.  I  cannot,  however,  but  sus- 
pect some  confusion  respecting  this  enor- 
mous bird,  which  is  represented  as  vastly 
lar^  than  either  the  great  horned  Yir- 
gizuan  owl,  or  the  snowy  owl,  with  both 
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of  which  I  am  familiar,  and  as  inhabiting 
districts  within  the  easy  scope  and  cogni- 
zance of  all  sportsmen  and  men  of  science. 
Yet,  of  a  surety,  no  such  bird  is  familiarly 
known  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  or  in  the  Canadas, 
with  iYiQ  fauna  of  which,  generally,  I  am 
not  unacquainted.  It  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  great  arctic  owl  referred  to 
above  as  the  bubo  arctica^  which  Hk;h- 
ardson  believes  also  to  be  the  same  with 
the  stria:  scandiaca  of  Linnaeus,  and 
which  was  first  acciurately  described  in 
his  Northern  Zoology.  The  arctk;  or 
white  homed  owl,  bubo  arctica. 

"  This  very  beautifUl  owl  appears,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson  in  the  narrative  of  his 
first  expeditk>n,  "to  be  rare,  only  one 
specimen  having  been  seen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  It  was  observed 
flying  at  mid-day  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Carlton  House" — a  trading  post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  Fur 
countries — "and  was  brought  dovm  by 
an  Indian  boy  with  an  arrow.  I  obtained 
no  information  with  regard  to  its  habits. 
"The  facial  disk  is  very  imperfect;  the 
ears  small  and  without  an  operculum,  as 
in  the  bubo  Virginiana  ;  the  ear  feathers 
ample,  but  the  disk  even  smaller  than  in 
the  last-mentioned  bird — viz.  the  Virgin- 
ian homed  owl — and  the  tarsi  somewhat 
longer.  The  toe&  <iimilarly  connected. 
The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  and  con- 
siderably rounded,  the  bill  is  strong,  and 
rather  short. 

In  his  second  expedition  Dr.  Rkshard- 
son  had  further  opportunities  of  testing 
the  habits  of  this  owl,  with  which  he  be- 
came better  acquainted,  as  we  find  from 
the  following  graphic  sentences :  "  It  is 
by  no  means,"  he  says,  "  a  rare  inhabit- 
ant in  the  far  countries,  being  an  inhabit- 
ant of  all  the  woody  districts  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  latitude  67^  or 
68".  and  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Pacific.  It  is  conunon  on  the  borders  of 
Great  Bear  Lake ;  and  there,  and  in  the 
higher  parallels  of  latitude,  it  must  pur- 
sue its  prey  during  the  summer  months 
by  daylight.  It  keeps,  however,  within 
the  woods,  and  does  not  frequent  the 
lower  grounds,  like  the  snowy  owl,  nor 
is  it  so  often  met  with  in  broad  daylight 
as  the  hawk-owl,  but  hunts  principidlj 
when  the  sun  is  low ;  indeed,  it  is  only 
at  such  times,  when  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  are  deeply  shadowed,  that  the 
American  hare  and  the  marine  animals, 
on  which  this  owl  chiefiy  preys,  come 
forth  to  feed.  On  the  23d  of  May,  I  dis- 
covered a  nest  of  this  owl,  built  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  balsam  poplar  of  sticks  and 
Imed  with  feathers.  It  contained  tinree 
young,  which  were  oovered  with  whitish 
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down.  We  could  get  at  the  nest  only  by 
fdling  the  tree,  which  wis  remarkably 
thick ;  and  whilst  this  operation  was  go- 
ing on,  the  two  parent  birds  flew  in  circles 
round  the  objects  of  their  care,  keeping 
however  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  be  out 
of  gun-shot ;  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
da^cd  by  the  light .  The  young  ones 
were  kept  alive  during  two  months,  when 
they  made  their  escape.  Thev  had  the 
habit  common  to  other  owls,  of  throwing 
themselves  back  and  making  a  loud  snap- 
ping noise  with  their  bills,  when  any  one 
entered  the  room  in  which  they  were 
kept" 

it  is  clear  by  this  account^  that  the 
arctic  owl  is  one  of  the  species  which, 
with  the  snowy  owl.  eumia  nyctea,  the 
great-homed  owl,  6tcoo  Virginianus^  the 
hawk  owl,  surnia  Junerea^  and  the 
short-eared  owlj  otua  brdchyotus.  form 
the  connecting  hnk  between  the  oiumal 
birds  of  prey,  eagles,  kites,  buzzards, 
hawks,  and  falcons,  and  the  true  noctur- 
nal owls,  which  sleep  away  the  hours  of 
daylight  in  the  darkest  and  most  um- 
brageous woodland  haunts,  in  hollow 
trees,  rock-caves,  or  ruined  buildings,  and 
come  forth  to  hunt  only  when  it  is  com- 
pletely dark ;  a  season  for  which  the  con- 
struction of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  the 
conformation  of  their  plumage,  downy  and 
soft,  and  admirably  odculated  for  swift, 
noiseless,  gliding  night,  so  singularly  ad- 
apt them. 

I  may  here  observe,  with  Mr.  T.  M. 
Brewer,  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  that  the 
subgeneric  nomenclature  of  this  class  of 
birds  does  not  appear  to  me  in  the  least 
satisfactory,  the  distinctions  being  taken 
in  some  cases  with  reference  to  the  habits, 
and  in  others  to  the  formation,  of  the 
birds^  the  two  particulars  in  no  sense  co- 
inddmg ;  since  some  of  the  owls  closely 
allied  in  form  are  diurnal,  and  others  noc- 
turnal, thus  approximating  in  habit  to 
those  which  have  the  least  affinity  to 
themselves  in  shape  and  structure,  and 
vice  versa. 

Thus  the  great  French  naturalist,  Cu- 
vier,  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
eared  owls,  which  have  an  imperfectly  de- 
fined disk  to  the  face,  and  a  small  exter- 
nal orifice  to  the  ears,  and  those  homed 
owls  which  have  full  round  faces  and 
large  auricular  orifices,  giving  to  the 
former  the  title  bubo^  while  to  the  latter 
he  assigns  the  suhgeneric  term  of  otue. 

Yet,  while  to  the  former  subgenus  he 

fives  the  eagle  owl  of  Europe  for  a  type, 
e  excludes  from  it  the  bubo  Virginianus^ 
or  great  Virginian  homed  owl,  though  it 
agrees  in  all  respects  to  his  own  conditions, 
fai  which  it  perfectly  coincides  with  Uie  new- 


ly defined  arctic  owl,  bubo  arcticwLCi 
Richardson,  while  it  as  greatly  diffen 
from  the  mottled  owl,  bitbo  avio,  whidi 
has  the  trae  cat-like  face,  and  is  purely  m 
nocturnal  bird;  the  habits  of  both  the 
others  being  more  or  less  diurnal.  The 
subgenus  surnia  was  constituted  by 
Dumarit  of  the  day-owls,  without  ear- 
tufts,  with  small,  imperfect  faces,  and  ears 
not  exceeding  those  of  ordinary  birds  of 
prey,  yet  it  includes  the  great  round-faced, 
snowy  owl,  on  account  of  its  habits,  with- 
out respect  to  its  structure  or  appear- 
ance. 

Without  dwellmg,  however,  on  such 
discrepancies  longer  than  merely  to  in- 
dicate them  to  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the 
division  of  the  strigicUe  into  subgeneriL 
having  their  basis  solely  on  structural 
points;  and  the  further  subdivision  of 
each  subgenus  into  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
species^  by  which  plan  the  absurdity  of 
excludmg  from  the  day-owls  some  of  the 
most  entirely  diumal  birds,  such  as  the 
Arctic  owl,  which  is  a  bubo^  and  the 
short-eared-owl.  which  is  an  otus.  would 
bo  avoided,  I  snail  pass  en  to  tne  chi^ 
racters  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
species. 

And  firat  of  these,  to  the  great  Virgin- 
ian horned  owl,  which  is  assuredly  the 
noblest  and  most  dauntless  of  his  kind, 
known  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
America. 

"  This  noted  and  fbrmidable  owl,"  says 
Wilson,  the  oldest,  and  all,  save  Audubon, 
most  picturesque  of  American  ornitholo- 
gists, "  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States.  His  favorite  resi- 
dence, however,  is  in  the  dark  solitudes 
of  deep  swamps,  covered  with  a  growth 
of  gigantic  timber ;  and  here,  as  soon  as 
evening  draws  on,  and  mankind  retire  to 
rest,  he  sends  forth  such  sounds  as  seem 
scarcely  to  belong  to  this  world,  start- 
ling the  solitary  pilgrim  as  he  slumbers 
by  his  forest  fire. 

Making  night  hideoos. 

Along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the 
Ohio,  and  amidst  the  deep  forests  of  In- 
diana, alone,  and  reposing  in  the  woods, 
this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently 
warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morning, 
and  amused  me  with  his  singular  excla- 
mations, sometimes  swooping  down  and 
around  my  fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sud- 
den Waugh  O!  Waugh  O!  sufficient 
to  have  alarmed  a  whole  garrison.  Ho 
has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less  melodi- 
ous, one  of  which  very  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  half-suppr^sed  screams  of  a 
person  suffocating,  or  throttled,  and  can- 
not fidl  of  being  exceedingly  entertaining 
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to  %  lonelj,  benighted  trayeller,  in  the 
midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness ! 

This  species  inhabits  the  country  roond 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  according  to  Pennant, 
who  considers  it  a  mere  yariety  of  the 
eagle  owl  {atrix  bubo)  of  Europe,  is 
found  in  Kamschatka;  extends  even  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  where  it  is  occasionally 
found  white,  and  even  so  low  as  to  Ab- 
trakan. 

"The  great  homed  owl  is  not  migra- 
tory, but  remains  with  us  the  whole  year. 
Daiing  the  day  he  shimbers  in  the  thick 
evergreens  of  deep  swamps,  or  seeks  shelter 
in  large  hollow  trees.  He  is  very  rarely  seen 
abroad  by  day,  and  never  but  when  disturb- 
ed. In  the  month  of  May  they  usually  begin 
to  build.  The  nest  is  generally  placea  in  the 
fork  of  a  tall  tree,  and  is  constructed  of 
•ticks  piled  in  considerable  quantities,  lined 
witli  dry  leaves  and  a  few  feathers.  Some- 
times they  choose  a  hollow  tree ;  and,  in 
that  case,  carry  in  but  few  materials.  The 
female  lays  four  eggs,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  hen,  almost  globular,  and  of  a 
pure  white.  In  one  of  these  nests,  after 
the  young  had  flown,  were  found  the  heads 
and  bones  of  two  chickens,  the  legs  and 
head  of  the  golden-winced  woodpecker, 
and  part  of  the  wings  and  feathers  of  seve- 
ral other  birds.  It  is  generally  conjectured 
that  they  hatch  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  length  cf  the  male  of  this  species  is 
twenty  inches;  the  bill  is  large,  black,  and 
strong,  covered  at  the  base  with  a  cere ; 
the  eyes,  golden  yellow  ;  the  horns  are 
thrt^e  inches  in  length,  and  very  broad,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  fourteen  feathers,  their 
webs  black,  broadly  ed^ed  with  bright 
tawny ;  face,  rusty,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  a  band  of  black ;  space  between  the 
eyes  and  bill,  whitis^h ;  whole  lower  parts 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  trans- 
verse bars  of  dusky  on  a  bright  tawny 
ground,  thinlv  interspersed  with  white; 
vent,  pale  yellow  ochre,  barred  with  nar- 
row lines  of  brown ;  legs  and  feet  large, 
and  covered  with  feathers  or  hairy  down 
of  a  pale  brown  color ;  claws,  very  large, 
blue  black  ;  tail,  rounded,  extending  about 
an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings,  cross- 
ed with  six  or  seven  narrow  bars  of  brown, 
and  variegated  or  marbled  with  brown  and 
tawny ;  whole  upper  parts  finely  penciled 
with  dusky,  on  a  tuwny  and  whitish  ground ; 
ehin,  pure  white,  under  that  a  band  of 
brown,  succeeded  by  another  narrow  one 
of  white ;  eyes,  very  larga 

The  female  is  full  two  feet  in  length,  and 
has  not  the  white  on  the  throat  so  pure, 
^e  has  also  less  of  the  bright  ferruginous 
or  tawny  tint  below ;  but  is  principally 
diitinguished  by  her  superior  magnitude. 

With  this  fine  owl  I  have  had  consider- 
able  personal  acquaintance,  as  he  has 
many  times  visited  my  camp-fire  in  the 
wild  ^  woods  of  the  western  solitudes 
uUering  those  mournful  and  disaonaat 


screeches  which  would  naturally  strike 
terror  into  any  not  accustomea  to  the 
sound  or  acquamted  with  its  origin ;  but 
which,  to  those  who  love  the  works  of 
nature  and  can  find  something  of  interest 
in  all  the  habits  of  the  animal  creation, 
add  something  of  pleasurable  and  life- 
like excitement  to  the  strange  sense  of 
solitude  and  silence  which  broods  over 
the  hunter's  camp,  fitfully  illuminated  by 
the  flickering  glare  of  the  night  fire,  at 
the  mysterious  and  witching  hour  of  mid- 
night. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  camping 
out  with  a  band  of  Ojibwas,  near  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Nipissing  into  the  great 
Georgian  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  one  whoop- 
ed down  to  the  fire  of  which  I  was  for 
that  night  the  watcher ;  and^  after  circling 
around  it  so  closely  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  brushed  me  with  his  silent 
wing,  alighted  on  the  loose  bough  of  a 
gigantic  white  pine,  on  some  of  the  lower 
arms  of  which  our  guns  and  rifles  were 
suspended,  and  near  to  them  a  solitary 
specimen  of  the  spotted  or  Canadian 
grouse,  which  wc  had  not  needed  for  our 
evening  meal.  For  so  Le  ime  I  amused 
myself  watching  his  grotesque  motions, 
as  he  sat  equally  watching  me,  with  some 
suspicion,  as  it  would  seem,  but  no  fear, 
and  blinking  his  great  eyes  at  the  fire  as 
it  rose  and  fell. 

Suddenly  his  glance  fell  upon  the  wood- 
grouse; he  cocked  his  head  knowingly, 
let  himself  drop  in  perfect  silence,  half 
expanding  his  great  downy  wings,  from 
branch  to  branch,  keeping  a  bright  look- 
out on  my  movements,  as  if  expecting  me 
to  interfere,  until  he  was  in  easy  reach  of 
the  game.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  sus- 
pect some  trick,  evidently  conscious  that 
the  bird,  which  hung  head  downward, 
was  no  longer  numbered  among  the 
living ;  but  at  length,  seeming  to  pluck 
up  heart  of  grace  from  my  immobility,  ho 
gently  detached  the  grouse  with  bis  beak 
fit>m  the  twig  on  which  it  was  affixed, 
and  trussing  him  in  an  instant  in  his 
powerful  talons,  glided  away  into  the 
darkness  with  a  degree  of  speed  that 
would  have  frustrated  me,  had  I  enter- 
tained the  least  idea  of  hostilities,  and 
with  a  repetition  of  triumphant  whoope, 
that  seemed  to  exult  over  his  audacious 
robbery. 

Another  interview,  which  I  had  with 
the  Virginian  homed  owl,  has  led  me  to 
the  opinion  that,  in  the  safe  and  solitary 
retreats  of  his  own  woodland  wilderness, 
this  noble  bird  of  prey  is  much  less  noc- 
turnal in  his  habits  than  Wilson  has  de- 
scribed him.  He  certainly  in  the  glooms 
of  the  primeyal  forest  is  a  dav-hunter. 

On  one  occasioD,  during  the  same  ex- 
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pedition  to  which  I  hare  aDuded  above, 
at  about  three  o'clock  on  a  NoTember 
aitemoon,  when  there  was  a  sprinkle  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  I  was  crossing  a 
short  portage  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  French  river,  with  the  Indians  a  little 
in  my  rear,  carrying  the  canoes,  camp- 
kettles,  and  provan^  when  sudaenly  a 
small  water-spaniel,  which  was  questing 
about,  flushed  a  ruffled  grouse,  tetrdo 
umbellttSj  which  I  knocked  down  and  in- 
continently bagged. 

Immediately  afler,  a  second  and  third 
grouse  rose,  and  flew  rapidly  across  me 
through  the  light  coppice  of  scattered 
hemlc^  saplings,  which  was  the  only 
growth  on  the  steep  and  rocky  penin- 
sula. 

My  second  barrel  gave  a  good  acconnt 
of  the  second ;  but  to  my  exceeding  won- 
der, while  the  echoes  of  my  gunshot  were 
yet  ringing  in  the  air,  a  great  pair  of 
wings  swept  down  over  m^  head,  whence 
I  knew  not,  and  I  recognized  my  friend 
bubo  Virginianua  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
grouse,  which  he  chased  as  boldly  and  as 
fleetly  as  any  hawk  I  have  ever  seen  fly 
at  game.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
favored  my  view  of  the  proceedings,  for 
the  land  fell  gradually  firom  the  summit 
on  which  I  stood  to  the  river,  which  was 
there  expanded  into  a  small  pool;  the 
wood  was  scattered  in  sparse  clumps,  re- 
lieved by  the  white  background  of  the 
snow,  and  I  clearly  discerned  every  move- 
ment of  the  pursuer  and  pursued. 

The  former,  soon  finding  that  his  enemy 
had  the  speed  of  him,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  dodge  liis  attack,  twisting  in 
and  out  very  swiftly  among  the  saplings; 
but  the  great  owl  stuck  to  him  with  a 
power  and  command  of  Wing,  which  I 
was  very  far  from  suspecting,  and  at  last 
forced  him  to  quit  the  covert,  and  attempt 
to  cross  the  stream. 

Then  darting  on  him  with  the  speed  of 
a  rifle-bullct,  but  without  rising  to  pounce, 
he  griped  the  unfortunate  in  his  great 
claws  ;  and,  lK>aring  him  off  to  a  tall 
pine  on  the  farther  shore,  settled  on  a 
weather-bleached  branch  near  the  summit, 
and  proceeded  at  once  in  full  view  of  my- 
self, whether  he  saw  me  or  no,  to  discuss 
his  victim,  on  whom  he  did  not  bestow 
the  coup  de  grace  until  he  had  gained 
the  tree. 

I. find  a  passage  in  Audubon  confirming 
my  opinion  as  to  the  occasional  move- 
ments of  this  bird  by  daylight,  and  as  it  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  moreover  proves 
the  bird's  amatory,  as  well  as  prechitory, 
instincts  to  be  at  times  diurnal,  I  make 
no  apology  for  extnusting  it  entire  ham  a 
note  in  Brewer's  edition  of  Wilson's  Or* 
aithology,  p.  437. 


"Early  in  Febraary,  the  great  horned 
owls  are  seen  to  pair.  The  curiouB  evolu- 
tions of  the  male  m  the  air,  or  his  motions 
when  he  has  alighted  near  his  beloved,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  His  bowings,  and 
the  snappings  of  his  bill,  are  extremely 
ladicrous ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  female  as- 
sored  that  the  attentions  paid  her  by  the 
beau  are  the  result  of  a  sincere  affection, 
than  she  joins  in  the  motions  of  her  future 
mate.   . 

"  The  nest,  which  is  very  balky,  is  usually 
fixed  on  a  larce,  horizontal  branch,  not  fur 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  composed 
externally  of  crooked  sticks,  and  is  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  some  feathers.  The 
whole  measures  nearly  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Tlie  eges,  which  are  (rom  three  to  sb^ 
are  almost  globular  in  form^  and  of  a  dull 
white  color.  The  male  assists  the  female 
in  sitting  on  the  eggs.  Only  one  brood  is 
raised  in  the  season.  The  young  remain  in 
the  nest  until  fully  fledged,  and  afterwards 
follow  the  parents  for  a  considerable  time, 
uttering  a  mournful  sound,  to  induce  them 
to  supply  them  with  food.  They  acquire 
the  fnll  plumage  of  the  old  birds  in  the 
first  spring,  and  nntil  then  are  considerably 
liehter,  with  more  dull  buff  in  their  tints. 
I  have  found  nosts  belonging  to  this  species 
in  large  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  twiee 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  In  all  these  cases^ 
little  preparation  had  been  made  previous 
to  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  as  I  found  onlv  a 
few  grasses  and  feathers  placed  under 
them. 

*'The  great  homed  owl  lives  retired, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  is 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  farm,  after 
the  breeding  season ;  but  as  almost  every 
detached  farm  is  visited  by  one  of  these 
dangerous  and  powerful  marauders,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  abundant  The  havock  whion 
it  commits  is  very  great.  I  have  known  a 
plantation  almost  stripped  of  the  whole  of 
the  poultr}'  raised  upon  it  during  spring, 
by  one  of  these  daring  foes  of  the  feathered 
nice,  in  the  couree  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

"This  epccies  is  very  powerful,  and 
equally  spirited.  It  attacks  wild  turkeys 
when  half  grown,  and  often  masters  them. 
Mallards,  Guinea-fowls,  and  common  bam- 
fowls,  prove  an  easy  prey ;  and  on  seizing 
them,  It  carries  them  off  in  its  talons  from 
the  farm-yards  to  the  interior  of  the  woods. 
When  wounded  it  exhibits  a  revengeful 
tenacity  of  spirit^  scarcely  surmssed  by  any 
of  the  noblest  of  the  eajjle  tribe,  disdaining 
to  scramble  away  like  the  barred  owl,  but 
facing  its  enemy  with  undaunted  courage, 
protruding  its  powerful  talons,  and  snap- 
ping its  bill,  as  long  as  be  continues  in  its 
presence.  On  these  occasions,  its  larea 
goggle  eyes  are  seen  to  open  and  close  m 
quick  succession,  and  the  feathers  of  its 
body,  being  raised,  swell  out  its  apparent 
bulk  to  nearly  double  the  natural  size." 

Next  in  succession,  we  come  to  the 
snowy  owL  strix  nyctea;  which,  as  the 
last  deacribed,  may  be  named  analogoiis 
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in  many  of  its  habits,  and  especially  in  its 
mode  of  feeding,  to  the  golden  eagle — 
though  addicted  more  than  that  prince  of 
the  fiilconicUB  to  twilight  chases,  and  less 
partial  to  the  noonday  blaze — possesses 
many  points  in  common  to  the  bald 
eagle,  though  more  industrious  and  ac- 
ttre  than  that  bumpkin  fowl,  that  lazy 
and  rapacious  plunderer — he  hunts  for 
himself  and  disdains  to  subsist  on  the 
second-hand  robbery  of  others. 

He  is  thus  described  by  Wilson,  from 
a  specimen  killed  at  Egg  Harbor,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  which  State,  during  the  winter, 
tiiey  are  not  by  any  means  uncommon : — 

"This  great  northern  hunter  inhabits 
the  coldeat  and  most  dreary  regions  of  the 
Bortliern  hemisphere  on  both  continents. 
The  forlorn  mountains  of  Greenland,  cover- 
ed with  eternal  ice  and  snows,  where,  for 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  silence  of  death 
and  desolation  might  almost  be  expected 
to  reign,  furnish  food  and  shelter  to  this 
hardy  adventurer;  whence  he  is  only 
driven  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther towards  the  sea-shore.  He  is  found 
in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  the  country  near 
Hudsou's  Bay,  durmg  the  whole  year ;  is 
•aid  to  be  common  in  Siberia,  and  numer- 
ous in  Kamtschatka.  He  is  often  seen  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  districts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  sometimes  extends  his 
yisits  to  the  borders  of  Florida.  Nature, 
erer  provident,  has  so  eflfectually  secured 
this  bird  from  the  attacks  of  cold,  that  not 
eren  a  point  is  left  exposed.  The  bill  is 
almost  completely  hid  among  a  mass  of 
feathers  that  cover  the  face ;  the  legs  are 
elothed  with  such  an  exuberance  of  long, 
thick,  hair-like  plumage,  as  to  appear  near- 
ly as  large  as  those  of  a  middle-sized  do^, 
nothing  being  visible  but  the  claws,  whicn 
are  large,  black,  much  hooked,  and  ex- 
tremely sharp.  The  whole  plumage  below 
the  surface  is  of  the  most  exauisitely-soft, 
warm,  and  elastic  kind,  ana  so  closely 
matted  together  as  to  make  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  penetrate  to  the  skin. 

'*  The  usual  food  of  this  species  is  said  to 
be  hares,  grouse,  rabbits,  ducks,  mice,  and 
even  carrion.  Unlike  most  of  his  tribe,  he 
hunts  by  day,  as  well  as  by  twilight,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  frequenting  the 
shores  and  banks  of  shallow  rivers,  over 
the  surface  of  which  he  slowly  sails,  or  sits 
on  a  rock  a  little  raised  above  the  water, 
watching  for  fish.  These  he  seizes  with  a 
sudden  and  instantaneous  stroke  of  the 
foot^  seldom  missing  his  aim.  In  the  more 
southern  and  thickly-settled  parts,  he  is 
seldom  seen;  and  when  he  appears,  his 
size,  color,  and  singular  aspect^  attract 
general  notice." 

The  general  color  of  this  huge  bird, 
which  measures  fifty-two  inches  in  ex- 
tent, from  tip  to  tip  of  his  expanded 
wmgs,  and  not  less  than  two  feet  in 


length,  is  generally  pore  white ;  but  the 
upper  parts  are  more  or  less  rariegated 
with  arrow-headed  marks  of  bluish-Uack, 
and  the  lower  ^ris  with  semicircular 
brown  dashes.  His  legs  are  covert  to 
the  claws  with  long,  curty,  white  hair, 
like  feathers;  his  claws  are  very  long 
and  sharp,  pure  black;  his  bill  bluish; 
his  irides  golden  yellow. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Wilson  has  over- 
stated the  rarity  of  this  northern  species ; 
or  it  may  be,  that  since  he  wrote,  as  is 
manifestly  the  case  with  many  other 
birds — the  buddy  duck,  or  salt-water 
teal,  for  example — this  owl  has  become 
more  civil  in  his  demeanor,  and  more 
southern  in  his  local  habitation,  than  he 
was  wont  to  be. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  nowadays,  at  least  so  often  as  win- 
ters of  unusual  severity  occur,  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  visitor  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  New  Jersey ;  and  that  during 
my  residence  in  that  State,  which  does 
not  exceed  eight  years,  I  have  observed 
the  snowy  owl  on  no  less  than  four  occar 
sions,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Passaic 
river. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  hard  winter  of 
1851-52,  when  the  Passaic  was  frozen 
over  for  three  consecutive  months  above 
Newark  bridge,  I  had  been  absent  from 
home  a  few  days  during  the  severest 
weather ;  when  on  my  return  I  was  as- 
sailed by  my  servants,  open-mouthed, 
with  a  rigmarole  tale  of  a  great  blue 
eagle,  which  had  roosted  every  night,  for 
a  week,  on  a  dwarf  cedar  in  the  rear  of 
my  dwelling,  not  twenty  yards  from 
several  out-buildings. 

They  all  assert^  that  they  had  seen 
him  many  times,  constantly  arousing  him 
whenever  they  went  out  after  dark  with  a 
light;  that  once,  in  a  thksk  dark  day, 
^^ule  the  snow  was  falling,  they  had  seen 
him  seated  on  his  favorite  tree;  and  that 
he  employed  himself  soaring  and  swoop- 
ing about  over  two  or  tli^  unfrozen 
retches  of  the  river,  within  sight  of  the 
windows. 

He  had  not  made  his  appearance,  thejr 
said,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  which 
had  been  bright  and  very  cold,  and  had 
entirely  weatner-bound  Uie  open  places 
on  the  stream. 

On  proceeding  to  inspect  the  alleged 
roost  1  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  by 
the  broad  white  flakes  on  the  lower 
boughs  of  the  tree,  and  the  bushes  under 
itj  thgt  it  had  been  unquestionably  the 
mghtly  abiding  place  for  some  considera- 
ble time  of  some  large  fowl ;  and  what 
completed  my  astonishment,  was  an 
abundance  of  the  bones,  scales,  and 
ezuvie  of  small  fiahes  strewed  aboat  the 
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place,  together  with  some  feathers,  and 
the  wmes  of  small  quadrupeds. 

A  few  dajs  of  bright,  frosty  weather 
succeeded,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  mj 
guest ;  but  within  a  week,  there  came  a 
partial  thaw;  the  air-holes  opened,  and 
the  river  might  be  seen  running  in  four  or 
five  places  within  sight,  where  the  current 
was  strongest,  dark  and  turbid,  among 
the  masses  of  white  and  glittering  ice. 

On  the  first  morning  after  this  change, 
I  was  summoned  out  of  my  study  by  a 
damor  of  shouts,  "  Here  he  is — here  is 
the  eagle  again,"  and  sallying  out,  surely 
enough  there  was  a  great  grayish  bird, 

Siding  smoothly  along  close  to  the  sur- 
oe  of  the  water,  now  casting  up  into  the 
air  for  a  few  seconds,  wheeling  on  ex- 
panded wings,  and  again  descending  to 
alight,  for  a  moment  or  two,  on  the  ice 
near  the  brink  of  the  water. 

All  day  I  watched  the  bird  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  with  no  conception 
what  he  would  prove  to  be.  It  was  very 
clear  there  is  no  such  hawk  or  eagle  as 
this ;  and,  besides  that  he  was  superior  in 
size  to  any  of  the  gulls,  his  flight  and  all 
his  motions  in  the  air,  were  widely  diflfer- 
ent  from  those  of  any  sea  fowl. 

When  it  was  be^nning,  however,  to 
grow  dark,  I  saw  him  stnko  something, 
and  rising  at  once  from  the  surfaiie  of  the 
water,  having  it  in  his  claws,  to  make  his 
way  straight  toward  me,  not  very  high  in 
air,  as  I  crouched  pretty  well  concealed 
behind  a  low  clump  of  evergreens,  on 
the  hillside,  about  midway  between  my 
dwelling  and  the  river. 

In  a  fbw  seconds,  he  came  straight  over 
my  head,  affording  me  a  fair  shot,  by 
which  I  did  not  fa^  to  profit.  He  came 
down,  shot  quite  dead,  with  a  little  white 
bass  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  weight 
in  his  talons;  and  then  it  was  that  I  first 
suspected  my  booty  to  be  the  great 
snowy  owl  of  the  north. 

Smce  then  I  have  seen  several,  one  on 
the  only  cold  day  of  the  last  winter,  fish- 
ing in  nearly  the  same  locality ;  but  that 
specimen,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  will  be 
the  last  snowy  owl,  assuredly,  that  will 
ever  fall  to  death-shot  of  mine. 

Of  the  other  day  owls  of  America,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hawk  owl, 
tummfunerea^  which  has  been  detailed 
above,  and  of  which  Wilson  speaks  as 
"  another  inhabitant  of  both  continents,  a 
kind  of  equivocal  species,  or  rather  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  hawk  and  owl. 

This  is  another  inhabitant  of  both  conti- 
nents, a  kind  of  equivocal  species  or  rather 
a  connecting  link  between  the  hawk  and 
owl  tribes,  resembling  the  latter  in  the 
feet,  and  in  the  radiating  feathers  round 
the  eye  and  bill ;  but  approaching  nearer 


to  the  former  in  the  smallness  of  its  head, 
narrowness  of  its  &ce,  and  in  its  length  or 
tail.  In  short,  it  seems  just  such  a  figure 
as  one  would  expect  to  see  generated  be- 
tween a  hawk  and  an  owl  of  the  same 
sisse,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  yet  it  is  as  distinct,  independent 
and  original  a  species  as  any  other.  It 
has  also  another  strong  trait  of  the  hawk 
tribe — m  flying  and  preying  by  day,  omh 
trary  to  the  general  habit  of  owls.  It  is 
characterized  as  a  bold  and  active  species^ 
following  the  fowler,  and  carrying  off  his 
game  as  soon  as  it  is  shot.  It  is  said  to 
prey  on  partridges  and  other  birds ;  and 
IS  very  common  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
it  is  o&lled  by  the  Indians  Coparacoch. 
We  are  also  informed  that  this  same  spe- 
cies inhabits  Denmark  and  Sweden,  is 
frequent  in  all  Siberia,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Uralian  chain  as  far  as  Casan 
and  the  Volga ;  but  not  in  Russia.  It  was 
also  seen  'by  the  navigators  near  Sand- 
wich Sound,  in  lat.  61  decrees  north. 

This  species  is  very  rare  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  favorite  range  seems 
to  be  along  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, making  occasional  excursions  south- 
wardly, when  compelled  by  severity  of 
weather,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food. 
I  some  time  ago  received  a  drawing  <^ 
this  bird,  from  the  district  of  Maine,  where 
it  was  considered  rare. 

The  hawk-owl  has  never  fallen  under 
my  notice ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  more 
especially  an  European  and  Arctic  variety, 
which  is  little  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
my  readers,  and  of  whose  habits,  mode  of 
nesting,  food  and  such  more  interesting 
particulars,  Wilson  was  unable  to  give 
any  account,  I  do  not  consider  it  worth 
the  while  to  say  more  of  it  than  to  subjoin 
the  following  brief  extract  from  Mr. 
Brewer,  which  most  fully  corroborates  all 
that  has  been  said  of  its  falcon- like  port 
and  demeanor,  as  also  of  its  bold  and 
predatory  disposition,  and  facility  of  fly- 
mg  and  feeding  by  day : — 

"  In  this  we  huve  the  true  form  of  a 
diurnal  owl.  The  head  is  comparatively 
small;  facial  disk,  imperfect;  the  ears 
hardly  larger  than  in  birds  of  prey,  and 
not  operculatcd ;  the  wine^  and  tail  more 
hawk-like,  the  former,  as  Wilson  observes, 
with  the  webs  scarcely  divided  at  the  tij»a. 
Flies  by  day,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, preys  during  winter  on  ptarmigan, 
which  it  constantly  attends  in  their  spring 
migrations  northward,  and  is  even  so  bold, 
on  a  bird  being  killed  by  the  hunters,  as 
to  pounce  dowu  upon  it,  though  it  may  be 
unable  from  its  size  to  carry  it  otT." 

The  other  true  day  owls  are  the  spar- 
row owl,  Styx  passerinOj  which  is  found 
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mil  J  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  day  owl  of 
Columbia,  styx  passerinoideSjWnoae  local 
habitation  is  the  Columbia  river;  and  the 
burrowing  owl,  or  prairie  owl,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  styx  canicularia^ 
which  has  his  habitation  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  famous  among  the  trappers 
and  voyagers  of  those  wild  plains  for  his 
singular  habit  of  living  in  burrows,  in 
company  with  the  prairie  dog,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  is  really  a  species  of  mar- 
mot, arctomys  ludovicianus^  and  the  rat- 
tlesnake, crotalus  horridua ;  the  latter 
apparently  perfectly  inoffensive  to  its 
innocuous  neighbors,  and  even  acting  as 
a  defence  to  them  against  foreign  enemies. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  species 
of  owl,  which,  though  it  is  not  classed 
onder  the  head  of  surnij:^  or  admitted 
to  the  dignity  of  ranking  as  a  day  owl, 
is  yet  essentially  diurnal  in  his  move- 
ments ;  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
commonly  encountered  of  his  species  whe- 
ther here  or  in  Europe,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  tribe. 

This  is  the  short-eared  owl,  otiLS  bra- 
chyotits,  with  many  of  the  American 
as  well  as  English  habits,  of  which  I  am 
perfectly  familiar ;  and  to  which  I  shall 
therefore  dedicate  a  little  more  space  than 
usual,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  absurdity  of  subdividing 
it  from  the  diurnal  species,  and  attaching 
it  to  the  night  owls,  to  none  of  which, 
uiless  it  be  the  long-eared  owl,  otus 
bidgariSj  which  is  purely  a  nocturnal 
Bpedes,  and  probably  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  all  America,  has  it  any 
reference. 

It  is  herein,  I  think,  that  is  shown  the 
fallacy  of  Cuvier's  distinction,  of  which 
Mr.  6rewer  observes — "  Otus  has  been 
formed  by  Cuvier  for  the  reception  of 
those  species  with  aigrettes  where  the  fa- 
cial disk  is  conspicuous,  and  the  head  pro- 
portionally small,  as  in  bubo  ;  and  where 
the  ear  cord  is  large,  extending,  as  in 
this  species  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
orbit  behind  the  limit  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  plumage  is  loose  and  downy,  the  habit 
nocturnal."  Yet  of  tliis  subgenus^  con- 
taining only  two  species,  one  is  decidedly 
the  most  diurnal  of  all  its  race,  unless  it 
be  the  hawk  owl ;  while  the  same  discre- 
pancy occurs  in  the  subgenus  bubo^  diS' 
tiDguished  in  like  manner  from  the  day 
owls,  wliich  again  contains  but  three  spe- 
cies, one  only  of  which  is  nocturnal. 

The  short-eared  owl,  otus  brachyotuSj 
iaysWilson,'*  is  another  species  common  to 
both  continents,  being  found  in  Britain  as 
fkr  north  as  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  it 
also  breeds" — meaning  that  it  breeds  in 
the  Orkney  Isles,  not  in  Great  Britain 


proper,  where  it  is  only  known  as  a  win- 
ter bu*d' of  passage — buildine  its  nest  up<m 
the  ground,  amidst  the  heath ;  arrives  and 
disappears  in  the  south  parts  of  England 
with  the  woodcock,  that  is,  in  October 
and  April ;  consequently  it  does  not  breed 
there.  It  is  called  at  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
mouse  hawk ;  and  is  described  as  not 
flying,  like  other  owls,  in  search  of  prey, 
but  sitting  quiet  on  a  stump  of  a  tree 
watching  for  mice.  It  is  said  to  be  found 
in  plenty  in  the  woods  near  Chateau 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  also  a  bird  of  passage, 
coming  to  us  from  the  north  in  Nov^od- 
ber,  and  departing  in  April.  A  bird 
of  this  species  recently  was  shot  in  New 
Jersey,  a  few  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia m  a  thicket  of  pines.  It  has  the 
stem  aspect  of  a  keen,  vigorous,  and  ac- 
tive bird ;  and  is  reputed  to  be  an  excel- 
lent mouser.  It  flies  frequently  by  day, 
and  particularly  in  dark,  cloud^r  weathra*. 
takes  short  flights ;  and  when  sitting  ana 
looking  sharply  around,  erects  the  two 
slight  feathers  that  constitute  its  homs^ 
wfajch  are  at  such  tanha  very  notice- 
able, but  otherwise  not  perceivable. 
No  person,  on  slightly  examining  this 
bird  after  being  shot,  would  suspect  it  to 
be  furnished  with  horns ;  nor  are  they 
discovered  but  by  careful  search,  or  pre- 
vious observation  on  the  living  bird.  Be- 
wick, in  his  History  of  British  Birdi^ 
remarks,  that  this  species  is  sometimes 
seen  in  companies, — twenty-eight  of  them 
having  been  once  counted  in  a  turnip  fleld 
in  November. 

Length,  fifteen  inches;  extent,  three 
feet  four  inches;  generaJ  color  above^ 
dark  brown,  the  feathers  broadly  skirtea 
with  pale  yellowish  brown;  bill,  large, 
black ;  irides.  rich  golden  yellow,  plaoea 
in  a  bed  or  deep  black,  which  radiates 
outwards  all  around,  except  towards  the 
bill,  where  the  pluma^  is  whitish ;  ears, 
bordered  with  a  semicircular  line  of  black 
and  tawny  yellow  dots;  tail,  rounded, 
longer  than  usual  with  owls,  crossea 
with  five  bands  of  dark  brown,  and  as 
many  of  yellow  ochre ;  some  of  the  latter 
have  central  spots  of  dark  brown,  the 
whole  tipped  with  white  quills,  also 
banded  with  dark  brown  and  yel- 
low ochre ;  breast  and  belly  streaked 
with  dark  brown ,  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish; legs,  thighs,  and  vent,  plain  dull 
yellow;  tips  of  the  three  first  quiU-feathera, 
black ;  legs,  clothed  to  the  claws,  which 
are  black,  curved  to  about  the  quarter  of 
a  circle,  and  exceedingly  sharp. 

The  female  I  have  never  seen ;  but  she 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  mudi 
darker,  and  the  spots  on  the  breast  larger 
and  more  numeroua. 
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I  must  here  take  lea^e  to  differ  from 
the  brilliant  pioneer  of  American  ornitho- 
logy^ as  he  has  repeatedly  been  called; 
for  1  cannot  admit  the  short-eared  owl 
to  bo  absolutely  a  winter  bird  of  passage, 
although  it  may  be  such  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  inasmuch  as  I  have  shot  it, 
myself,  on  so  many  occasions  during  the 
Bommer  months,  and  in  such  very  differ- 
ent localities,  that  I  cannot  believe  its 
presence  to  be  merely  accidental.  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  quite 
frequently  builds  and  rears  its  young  in 
this  district  of  country ;  for  most  part  I 
imagine  in  reed  beds  and  tussocky  marsh 
meadows,  to  which  they  resort,  I  pre- 
CRune,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
prey  which  such  situations  supply  to 
them  and  to  their  youthful  broods. 

I  have  shot  the  short-eared  owl  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  in  the  month  of  July, 
while  in  pursuit  of  young  herons,  by  cer- 
tain marshy  river  sides  and  low  wood- 
lands in  the  vicinity  of  Brewer  in  Penob- 
scot county ;  I  have  shot  them  in  Salem 
and  Gloucester  counties,  in  New  Jersey, 
on  several  different  occasions,  on  the 
woodcock  marsh  meadows,  and,  lastly,  I 
have  shot  them  early  in  Septemoer  on  the 
AiiT  Canards  river  and  snipe  marshes  in 
Canada  West ;  certainly  amounting  in  all 
to  not  less  than  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
mdividuals,  which  I  must  consider  as  by 
fiur  too  great  a  number  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mere  exceptions  that  go  to  prove 
a  rule. 

The  seasons  and  the  distances  at  which 
these  birds  were  found  asunder,  render 
it  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have 
been  merely  accidental  stragglers,  de- 
tained casually  in  this  country,  as  will 
often  happen  to  migratory  species,  through 
the  occurrence  of  sl^ht  wounds,  or 
otherwise. 

They  must,  I  conceive,  have  undoubt- 


edly remained  to  breed,  and  had  probably 
reared  broods  here;  which  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact,  that,  on  eadi 
of  these  occasions,  I  found  six  or  eight 
birds  in  company,  though  I  did  not  at 
the  time  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
the  respective  ages  of  the  specimens. 

To  this  I  will  only  add,  that  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  there  is  no  more 
destructive  bird  to  game  than  this  Owl ; 
and  that  particularly  to  quail,  no  falcon  is 
nearly  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

For  this  reason,  when  I  have  a  gun  in 
my  hand,  I  never  spare  a  short-eared  owl. 

On  one  occasion,  while  hunting  the  ex- 
tensive reedy  and  brushy  meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  I  observed  a 
brace  of  owls  beating  the  fields,  rising 
and  falling,  turn  and  turn  about,  ana 
quartering  their  ground  as  regularly  as  a 
brace  of  well-trained  setter  dogs.  At  last 
one  of  them  pounced  suddenly  into  the 
long  reeds,  and  did  not  rise  again ;  but  on 
every  side,  with  shrill  and  startled  whip- 
ring  of  terrified  wings,  upsprung  in  dis- 
may a  large  bevy  of  quail.  To  these  the 
mate  of  the  bird  which  had  pounced  gave 
immediate  chase,  and,  within  a  hundred 
yards,  struck  down  his  victim  also,  and 
settled  quietly  into  the  grass  to  devour  it 

Stealing  up  cautiously,  I  contrived  to 
get  a  fair  shot,  and  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  the  first  quail,  whom  1  found  headless 
and  half  devoured ;  but  the  report  of  my 
gun  warned  the  second  marauder  of  tm 
wrath  to  come,  and  he  escaped  his  doom. 

I  had  hoped  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  night  owls  and  night 
hawks,  in  this  paper ;  but  its  already 
somewhat  extra-limital  length  imposes 
silence,  and  I  must  defer  the  night  bird's 
shriek  of  warning  to  another  hearing,  and, 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished,  to  a  cooler 
month  than  this  present. 


WENSLEY. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


VY  acquaintance  with  Miss  Allerton 
joL  went  on  prosperously  from  that  time 
forward.  The  next  Sunday  evening  I 
walked  over  to  Woodside  to  call  upon  its 
inhabitants,  after  their  hospitality,  and 
was  invited  to  join  their  riding  party  the 
next  afternoon.  This  enabled  me  to  re- 
deem my  promise  to  Major  Grimes,  that 
I  would   improve  the  first  opportunity 


that  offered  of  putting  the  virtues  of  Turk 
to  the  test  of  experience.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  feel  as  much  surprise,  after  this  taste 
of  his  quality,  at  Colonel  Allerton's  re- 
fusal to  come  up  to  the  worthy  Major's 
terms  at  the  time  the  treaty  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  valuable  animal  was  pend- 
ing, as  his  gallant  proprietor  expressed 
when  he  gave  me  the  history  of  the  negoti^ 
tion.    But  I  forbear  to  dilate  on  his  per^ 
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■onal  qualities.  Such  a  digression  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  If 
his  performance  did  not  absolutely  come 
up  to  the  promise  of  the  Major,  still,  I  im- 
agine, that  officer  was  not  the  first  mili- 
tary commander  whose  bulletin  was  more 
brilliant  than  his  campaign.  If  he  did 
not  excel  all  other  steeds  in  swiftness,  he 
might  be  pardoned  as  a  comfortable  ex- 
ception to  the  celerities  of  the  fast  age,  in 
which  he  lived — though,  indeed,  at  that 
time  it  was  but  just  getting  its  speed  up.  If 
he  did  stumble  a  little,  now  and  then,  let 
the  biped  that  hath  never  done  the  same 
thing,  and  with  less  provocation,  and  on 
a  smoother  road,  throw  the  first  stone  at 
poor  Turk.  I  remember  him  with  emo- 
tions of  tenderness,  for  he  is  associated 
with  the  beginning  of  a  charming  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  of  a  succession  of  as 
charming  rides,  that  lovely  summer, 
through  a  country  as  lovely,  in  my  eyes, 
as  the  summer  itself. 

Philosophers  differ  as  to  the  very  most 
advantageous  position  in  which  one  can 
be  placed  in  relation  to  a  charming  young 
lady,  on  whom  one  has  no  specific  objec- 
tkm  to  making  an  agreeable  impression. 
Some  think  that  a  walk  "  by  moon  or 
glittering  starlijjjht "  is  the  very  best  in- 
vention that  the  wit  of  man  hath  ever  hit 
upon.  Other  some,  that  the  comer  of  a 
blazing  wood-fire,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
is  indeed  '*  a  coign  of  vantage,"  if  rightly 
improved  by  a  judicious  mind.  There 
are  who  hold  that  a  sleigh-ride,  in  a  clear, 
cold,  crackling  winter's  night,  is  not  in- 
capable of  being  turned  to  a  good  account, 
with  all  its  manifold  exhilarations  ana 
excitations.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
who  maintain  that  a  ball-room,  with  aU 
its  heat,  and  crush  and  bustle, 

**  When  moBlc  softens  and  when  dancing  fires,** 

furnishes  that  exact  combination  of  prox- 
imity and  isolation  which  constitutes  the 
most  congenial  atmosphere  for  civilized 
love  to  grow  in,  from  the  first  incipiency 
of  flirtation  to  the  final  desperation  of  pro- 
posal. There  was  much  to  be  said  in  be- 
half of  this  theory  in  the  days  before  the 
incursions  of  barbarian  dances  had  shaken 
the  institutions  of  civilized  ball-rooms  to 
their  foundations.  The  country  dances  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  quadrilles  of  our 
own  times,  were  not  unfavourable  to  the 
gentle  fiuttcrings  of  the  hovering  loves. 
But  it  must  be  a  stout  cupid,  indeed,  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  a  hardy  disposition, 
liiat  can  stand  up  before  the  frantic  rush 
of  a  polka  or  rodowa,  and  not  be  swept 
away  into  utter  annihilation  by  the  very 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  those  whisking 
petticoats.  But  it  is  my  notion  that  a 
tMe  d  t6te  ride  on   horseback,  throag;h 


lonely  lanes  and  solitaij  wood-paths,  is 
not  the  worst  way  of  bemg  brought  into 
confidential  communications  with  a  charm 
ing  young  woman.  Sometimes,  you  know, 
one  cannot  avoid  guiding  her  bridle-hand 
in  some  emergent  difficulty,  and  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  an 
enlightened  philanthropy  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied without  supporting  her  jimp  waist 
with  a  sustaining  arm,  in  narrow  and  pe- 
rilous passes.  A  painful  and  dangerous 
position,  indeed ;  but  then,  you  must  al- 
low, one  could  not  suffer  her  to  run  the 
risk  of  falling  from  her  horse.  I  wonder 
the  Humane  Society  does  not  reward  such 
heroic  risks  by  the  awarding  of  gold  me- 
dals to  the  virtuous  adventurer.  Merely 
plunging  into  the  water  to  pull  out  a  stu- 
pid blundering  man,  or  boy,  were  a  safe 
and  easy  feat  in  the  comparison. 

My  Monday's  ride  with  Colonel  Aller- 
ton  and  his  daughter  was  blessed  to  me 
in  this  very  form  and  manner.  Finding 
that  I  was  a  tolerable  horseman,  and  withal 
a  very  modest  and  discreet  youth,  the 
Colonel  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  ac- 
company the  young  lady  in  her  rides  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  week,  which,  as  he  had 
previously  informed  me,  he  should  be  ob- 
liged to  pass  in  Boston. 

*•  And,  by-the-by,"  said  he,  in  reply  to 
my  blushing  acceptance  of  his  proposition, 
"  by-the-by.  I  think  you  had  better  make 
use  of  my  Prince,  here,  I  fancy  he  will 
carry  you  better  than  the  beast  you  have 
under  you.  Isn't  that  the  horse  Grimes 
wanted  me  to  buy  ?  " 

"  The  horse  you  wanted  to  buy  of  him, 
rather,  I  replied,  laughing,  ^'  for  that  was 
the  statement  the  Major  made  to  me  of 
the  case." 

"  Was  it,  indeed  ! "  he  answered  laugh- 
ing in  his  turn,  "  I  certainly  ought  to  have 
wanted  to  buy  him  if  he  had  had  half  the 
virtues  vouched  for  him  by  the  Major,  and 
he  would  have  been  cheap  at  twice  the 
price.  But  it  was  he  proposed  the  trade^ 
and  he  had  the  impudence  to  ask  three 
hundred  dollars  for  him." 

"  So  I  inferred  from  what  dropped 
from  him  afterwards,"  said  I,  **  but  your 
refusal,  sir,  raised  you  many  degrees  in 
his  estimation.  He  thinks  you  a  Doctor 
in  the  science  he  esteems  the  highest  of 
all.  the  science  of  horseflesh." 

^'  I  could  hardly  help  poking  up  the 
elements,"  he  replied,  **  considering  I 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
Doctor,  or  even  a  Master  in  the  Art ;  but 
I  know  enough  to  know  that  such  a  brute 
as  that  is  not  worth  the  half  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  next  day,  Colonel  Allerton  depart- 
ed for  Boston,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
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walked  oyer  to  Woodside  and  found  Miss 
Eleanor  all  ready  waiting  for  me,  her 
Fairy  and  her  father's  Prince  pawing  the 
gravel  before  the  hall  door.  We  were 
soon  in  the  saddle,  and  as  she  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  country 
for  ten  miles  round,  we  were  not  long  in 
reaching  as  charming  a  winding  and 
wooded  by-road  as  any  county  could  fur- 
nish. The  mania  for  improyement,  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  character  of  New 
England  ;  and  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  found  its  relief  in  cutting 
infinitely  extended  straight  lines  of  turn- 
pike roads  in  eyery  direction  oyer  the 
country,  had  spared  this  remote  comer  of  ^ 
its  domain.  Eyen  the  road  to  Haverford, 
by  which  I  had  journeyed  to  Wensley, 
was  the  Old  Road,  which,  avoiding  the 
turnpike,  (as  the  road  itself  is  invariably 
called  in  New  England),  meandered  about 
from  village  to  village,  according  as  the 
early  settlers  had  arranged  the  division  of 
the  soil,  when  they  first  helped  them- 
selves to  it.  And  so  the  by-roads,  through 
which  the  course  lay,  wound  themselves 
around  the  homesteads  and  out-lying 
fields  of  the  farmers,  or  swept  by  the 
skirts  of  their  woodlands,  (woodlots 
they  call  them  there),  like  Schiller's 
river — 

*  Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  the  property.** 

"  Is  this  ride  anything  like  those  you 
had  in  Devonshire,  Miss  Allerton?"  I 
enquired  of  my  fair  companion,  as  we 
plunged  into  a  depth  of  wood,  thick  with 
under-brush,  the  branches  of  the  pines  al- 
most making  the  road  impassable  for  two 
riding  abreast,  so  broad  and  long  did  they 
streteh  themselves,  "  you  are  too  civilized 
there,  I  take  it,  to  permit  such  impedi- 
ments as  these  to  cross  your  path." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  England  has  been 
inhabited  rather  too  long  to  have  left  many 
such  primitive  scenes  as  this, — at  least,  in 
the  South  where  I  have  mostly  lived.  I 
never  saw  that,  for  instance,"  she  said, 
pointing  with  her  riding-whip  to  the  tang- 
led under-brush  which  choked  up  the  pas- 
sages between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  that,  till  I  came 
here. 

"  And  you  wish  it  away,  as  a  deformity. 
I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  No,  not  as  a  deformity,"  she  replied, 
"  it  is  characterestic  of  an  aboriginal  wood, 
as  I  suppose  this  really  is, — ^for  though 
the  ancestors  of  these  trees  may  have  been 
cut  away  once  or  twice,  I  fancy  it  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  forest, — and  it 
is  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  itself.  But 
I  own  I  long  for  an  opening  now  and  then 
under  the  trees,  by  which  one  might  es- 
cape from  the  beaten  road,  like  a  damsel 


or  knight  of  Faery  in  quest  of  adyenH 
tures." 

"We  must  first  find  a  well-disposed 
magician  or  benevolent  enchantress  to 
clear  our  way  for  us,"  I  answered,  "  for 
I  fear  that  we  shall  never  find  the  under- 
growth cleared  away  by  any  Yankee  un- 
til the  caitiff  is  ready  to  hew  down  the 
trees  too, — as,  indeed,  he  is  but  too  well- 
inclined  to  do.  We  are  but  banning  to 
out^w  the  antipathy  which  our  fathers 
instilled  into  us  against  trees  and  Indiang. 
As  they  grow  scarce  we  may  grow  mer- 
ciful to  the  aborigines  of  both  kmds." 

Talking  thus  i^e  rode  along  and  my 
companion  entertained  me  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  neighborhood  of  Wolford 
Hall  and  the  di&rences  between  those 
scenes  of  ancient  civilization  and  exact 
culture  and  the  rough  and  half-reclaimed 
country  around  us.  J^resently  she  drew 
rein  at  a  narrow  opening  into  the  forest 
which  the  wood-cutters  might  be  supposed 
to  have  made  for  their  own  occasions. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  what  say  you  to 
tr3'ing  our  luck  down  that  path  ?  Who 
knows  but  it  may  lead  us  to  some  adven- 
ture. I  know  all  these  roads  by  heart, 
and,  if  you  will  back  me,  I  will  try  and 
find  out  a  new  one." 

"  I  imagine  you  will  find  it  a  passage, 
like  those  in  the  long  story,  that  leads  to 
nothing,"  I  answered,  "  but  still  i^ou  are 
for  the  trial  I'll  not  fail  you.  Ukiy,  let 
me  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  van 
and  facing  the  perils  of  the  enterprisafirsti 
as  becomes  a  good  knight" 

I  turned  my  horse's  head  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preceding  her,  and  in  the  first 
place,  of  removing  two  or  three  bars  which 
crossed  the  entrance.    But  she  was  too 
quick  for  me.     Giving  her  mare  a  smart 
blow  with  her  riding-whip,  like  another 
Di  Vernon,  she  made  her  leap  the  low ' 
fence  and  so  secured  the  lead,  for   the 
path- way  was  too  narrow  to  aflmit  of  my 
passing  her.     Now,  though  I  was  a  toler- 
able horseman,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
had  had  no  particular  experience  in  leap- 
ing fences,  that  being  a  freedom  in  which 
we  are  not  much  indulged  in  this  land  of 
liberty.  But,  still,  like  Frank  Osbaldistone, 
I  was  piqued  lo  show  my  horsemanship 
by   such  an  example    and,    accordingly 
pressed  my  steed  to  the  point,  not  with- 
out a  secret  misgiving  that  I  might  find 
myself  performing  a  mathematical  curve 
of  some  unknown   description  over  his 
head.     It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  was 
backing  Prince  at  this  critical  moment, 
for  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  put  Tork 
up  to  such  a  trial  of  his  mettle.     But 
Prince  took  the  fence  as  if  he  wei[e  used 
to  much    greater    feats    than    this  and 
thought  but  little  of  it    So  I  followed 
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my  fair  leader,  who  shook  her  golden 
carls,  which  had  escaped  from  under  the 
control  of  her  riding-cap,  and  shot  me 
through-and-through  with  her  laughing 
glances,  as  she  looked  back  at  me. 

She  was  in  the  liighcst  spirits,  and  talk- 
ed and  laughed  in  a  most  bewitching  man- 
ner. We  could  not  proceed  very  rapidly, 
and,  as  I  followed  in  her  track,  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  admiring  her  firm, 
erect  figure  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  sat  on  her  horse.  Still  she  of- 
ten turned  her  face  to  me  and  chatted 
away  with  me  in  the  liveliest  way  possi- 
ble. The  absence  of  mind  which  I  had 
observed  at  my  first  interview,  and  of 
which  there  had  been  an  occasional  trace 
at  the  few  times  I  had  seen  her  since,  was 
entirely  gone.  The  exhilaration  of  the 
fine  clear  sky ;  the  delicious  air,  fragrant 
with  the  spicy  smell  of  the  pines,  and 
growing  cool  as  the  «un  dipped  lower  and 
lower;  the  excitement  of  the  exercise  join- 
ed to  the  scene  of  pleasure  which  must 
always,  I  suppose,  attend  an  exploring 
expedition,  on  however  minute  a  scale, — 
all  united  to  make  her  a  totally  different 
creature  from  what  I  had  imagined  her 
firom  my  previous  observations.  And, 
possibly,  it  might  have  beenlliat  the  com- 
panionship of  the  only  young  creature 
she  had  seen  for  so  many  months,  helped 
to  unlock  her  spirits  by  the  secret  magic 
of  youthful  sympathy.  She  must  have 
discerned  that  I  was  a  harmless  as  well 
as  a  sheepish  youth,  without  the  least 
mixture  of  the  lady-ldllcr  in  my  compo- 
sition. She  could  not  but  know  that  I 
admired  her  extremely,  and  in  that  desert 
even  the  admiration  of  a  College  lad  hke 
me.  was  something.  Moreover,  I  had 
made  no  demonstrations  of  a  love-making 
nature.  I  was  by  far  too  modest  for  tha^ 
had  I  had  any  constitutional  tendency  to 
that  complaint,  or  rather  vice.  Making 
love,  indeed !  A  vile  phrase  !  As  bad  as 
thaV-  of  "  falling  in  love,"  which  Yorick 
justly  reprobates  as  implying  that  *'  love 
is  something  beneath  a  man  ! "  No,  no  ! 
Loxe  is  none  of  your  confounded  manu- 
factures. It  is  an  indigenous  growth. 
You  cannot  make  it.  You  may  tend  and 
cherish  and  foster,  it  and  sit  in  its  shadow, 
and  crown  yourself  with  its  blossoms,  ana 
feast  upon  its  fruits  unto  everlasting  life. 
But  you  can  no  more  make  it,  than  you 
can  make  a  rose-tree  or  a  grape-vine. 

And  now  I  suppose  my  readers  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  magic  growth 
had  sprung  up  in  my  heart,  and  taken 
possession  of  me.  A  very  natural  curi- 
osity, I  admit,  but  one  which  I  hardly 
thimc  it  time  to  satisfy.  I  fully  concede 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  this 
Confessional,  of  which   these  lines,  at 


whidi  the  reader  looks  and  listens  to  me. 
may  represent  the  bars  or  lattice,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  in  due  time.  Perhaps  I  am  not,  at  this 
point  of  my  narrative,  in  a  sufficiently 
penitential  frame  of  mind.  Possibly ;  I 
am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  how  it  was 
with  me  at  that  precise  point  of  time. 
You  know  that  my  acquaintance  with 
her  was  very  young.  "  Ah,  yes ! "  you  will 
reply,  "  and  so  is  Dan  Cupid  very  young, 
too.  We  all  know  from  authentic  story, 
if  not  from  our  own  experience, — we  all 
know  that  he  springs  to  life,  all  armed,  at 
a  single  glance  of  an  eye ! "  I  admit  the 
general  proposition*;  but,  then,  I  have 
already  assured  you  that  she  had  not 
shown  the  faintest  symptom  of  falling  in 
love  with  me.  But  here  you  shake  your 
heads  with  one  consent,  and  agree  that 
that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Why, 
what  would  b<x^me  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
novel-writers  and  story-tellers  if  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  smaoth  all  the 
time?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  cast 
about,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  for 
sticks  and  stones  to  throw  into  the 
stream,  so  as  to  make  it  chafe  and  mur- 
mur tne  more  musically  rough  in  its 
passage  to  the  tranquil  lake  of  matrimony, 
which  they  have  spread  out  to  receive  it, 
at  last  ?  This,  again,  I  cannot  gainsay. 
But,  then,  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the 
fatal  truth,  that  she  must  have  been  at 
least  a  year,  if  not  two  years,  older  than 
I !  I  positively  looked  upon  her  with  a 
certain  sensation  of  respect  for  her  ad- 
vanced years,  and  whatever  sentiment  I 
entertained  for  her,  it  was  qualified  by  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  her  age.  I  thmk 
she  must  have  been  'as  much  as  twenty. 
And  here,  once  more,  you  all  look  arch 
and  knowing,  and  ask  me  if  I  don't  know 
that  a  man  always  falls  in  love,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  woman  older  tnan  him- 
self ?  You  are  right,  again,  my  friends. 
Your  observation  is  founded  in  the  Nature 
of  Things,  and  is  just  as  well  as  original. 
But,  then,  how  do  you  know  that  it 
was  the  first  time  7  Have  I  opened  to 
you  the  seals  of  all  the  books  of  my 
whole  past  history  ?  Did  I  tell  you  who 
it  was  that  I  used  to  lift  off  her  horse, 
when  it  was  on  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue, 
when  narrating  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing adventures  of  this  true  liistory  f  If 
you  only  patiently  bide  your  times,  you 
will  be  told  all  things  that  are  fit  and 
edifying  for  you  to  know. 

In  this  manner  we  fared  onwards,  find- 
ing it,  very  often,  hard  enough  to  keep 
our  saddles,  so  difficult  was  it  in  places 
to  make  our  way  good  through  the 
boughs  interlacing  across  our  pathway. 
Preoently,  howeyer,  she  called  cheerily 
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to  me,  to  make  haste  after  her,  ibr  she 
had  como  within  sight  of  land.  I  was 
soon  hy  her  side,  and  found  that  our  nar> 
row  way  emptied  so  to  speak,  into  a  wide 
dcarinp:.  which  snowed  signs  of  having 
been  cultivated,  though  then  in  a  slug- 
gardly  condition.  At  intervals  charred 
stumps  raised  themselves  above  the  level 
of  the  field,  but  they  looked  as  if  the  rains 
of  many  summers  and  the  snows  of  many 
winters  had  been  blanching  their  grim 
skeletons,  since  they  were  first  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  plain  was  perfectly  cleared, 
and  furnished  a  sufiBdently  hard  surface 
for  riding  purposes.  It  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  the  pine  trees 
sloping  upwards  to  the  hill-tops,  and 
looking  like  spectators  in  some  vast  am- 
phitheatre, peering  over  one  another's 
neads  at  the  arena  in  which  we  were 
the  sole  actors. 

"  A  race !  a  race  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
put  her  mare  to  her  speed,  and  I  was 
not  slow  to  do  the  same  good  office  by 
Prince.  The  horses  sprung  forward  over 
the  turf  in  the  direction  of  the  only  open- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

My  horse  was  much  stronger  and  hea- 
vier than  hers,  and  in  a  long  run  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  had  the  advantage. 
But  for  a  short  distance  Fairy  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  and,  besides,  her 
mistress  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  her  ways,  and  could  command  her 
best  speed  as  I  could  not  well  do  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  upon  Prince's  back. 
So  my  companion  had  fairly  the  start  of 
me,  and  was  entering  the  gap  in  the  hills, 
which  was  the  goal  at  which  we  aimed, 
when  I  had  not  cleared  much  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance.  She  was  hid 
from  me  for  an  instant  by  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  I  was 
horror-stricken  to  hear  a  sudden  splash 
%nd  scream  from  the  direction  where  she 
had  disappeared.  I  struck  my  spurs  *'  up 
to  the  rowel-head  "  into  the  sides  of  my 
horse,  who  leapt  forward  as  if  intelligent 
of  the  distress,  and  in  a  minute  I  was  on 
the  spot  from  which  the  cry  came.  The 
first  glance  showed  the  nature  and  occa- 
sion of  the  accident  The  Quasheen,  which 
washed  the  wood  on  that  side,  was  so 
near  the  opening  at  which  I  had  lost  sight 
of  my  companion,  that,  before  she  could 
check  her  speed,  her  horse  carried  her  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  where,  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock,  she  lost  her  seat 
and  was  plunged  in  the  river. 

The  stream,  though  not  wide,  was  deep, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  drown  a  stouter 


person  than  Miss  Allerton.  But,  though 
she  had  lost  her  seat  she  had  not  lost  hei 
presence  of  mind,  and  she  held  fast  by 
Fairy's  mane,  being  well  assured  that  slie 
would  bring  her  through  her  peril.  I 
threw  myself  from  my  horse  and  was  al- 
ready in  the  river  when  my  hopes  of  being 
the  preserver  of  my  fair  charge  were  un- 
expectedly disappointed.  A  man  suddenly 
stept  into  the  river  opposite  where  she 
WBS  (for  Fairy  had  swam  a  little  way 
down  the  stream),  and  seizing  Miss  Aller- 
ton by  her  floating  riding  habit,  drew  her 
towards  him  and  then  carried  her  in  his 
arms  to  the  landing-place  whence  she  had 
made  her  plunge. 

O.  shouldn't  I  have  liked  to  have  killed 
him  at  that  moment !    And  then,  to  have 
to  be  obliged  to  thank  him  for  having 
robbed  me  of  my  unquestionable  preroga- 
tive !     But  any  such  emotions  as  these 
were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  effect  which 
her  rescuer  produced  upon  Miss  Allerton 
as  soon  as  she  fairly  recovered  herself 
enough  to  look  at  him — which  was  as  soon 
as  he  set  her,  dripping  like  a  Naiad,  upon 
her  feet.     Clearly,  all  recollection  of  her 
recent  danger,  and  of  her  obligation  to  the 
man  before  her  was  lost  in  stronger  emo- 
tions.     She^eemed  struck   mute  with 
amazement  and  to  be  pale  with  some  yet 
stronger  passion.    It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  looked  like  fear.    The  man  was  ob- 
viously a    gentleman,   though    he    was 
roughly  dressed  for  trout-fishing,  in  a 
coarse  sailor's  jacket,  boots  which  came 
up  above  his  knees  and  a  weather-beaten 
broad-brimmed  hat    His  face  was  as  pale 
as  hers,  but  calm  with  a  calmness  that 
concealed  deep  feelings  of  some  sort.     In 
the  surprise  and  suddenness  of  the  whole 
thing  I  could  not  read  his  features  very 
accurately;  but,  as  I  remembered  them 
afterwards,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  con- 
veyed a  strange  expression  of  exultation 
and  defiance,  with  some  deeper  passion 
under  all,  but  I  could  not  make  out  whe- 
ther it  were  love  or  hate.    I  remember  I 
thought  it  could  hardly  be  the  first     He 
must  have  long  since  survived  that  pas- 
sion at  the  age  he  had  reached.     He 
was,  probably,  about  five  or  six  and  thir- 
ty. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Allerton  could  com- 
mand her  voice,  she  said  to  him,  with  a 
tone  in  which  was  mingled  no  gratitude 
for  the  service  he  had  done  her.  but  only 
coldness  and  aversion,  and  as  it  still  seem- 
ed to  me,  some  dash  of  terror,  "  And  so 
you  have  followed  us  hither,  too ! " 

•'  You  I  have  followed  hither,  and  will 
follow  farther  than  this,  as  you  might 
have  guessed.  But,"  he  paused,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  "  perhaps  thi«  young  gen- 
tleman will  be  good  enough  to  catch  your 
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horse  for  you,  or  it  maj  get  out  of  reach 
down  the  stream." 

I  understood  the  drift  of  his  suggestion 
and  looked  at  Miss  Allerton  for  instruc- 
tions. 

'^  Do,"  said  she,  inclining  her  head  to 
me ;  so  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  go 
and  leave  them  together,  to  my  most  cruel 
disappointment,  for  the  adventure  seemed 
to  be  fast  reaching  its  climax.  I  hurried 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  sometimes 
having  to  wade  in  it  up  to  my  middle,  as 
the  trees  often  grew  so  close  to  the  water's 
edge  that  there  was  no  room  to  stand  on. 
I  had  toiled  on  in  this  way  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  I  came  to  poor 
Fauy,  who  had  not  yet  found  rest  to  the 
sole  of  her  foot.  She  was  just  trying  to 
scramble  up  a  steep  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  when  I  came  upon  her, 
80  I  had  fairly  to  plunge  in,  accoutred  as 
I  was,  to  reach  her,  and  thus  was  as  thor- 
oughly drenched  in  her  service  as  I  had 
been  most  desirous  of  being  in  that  of  her 
mistress.  My  only  comfort  was  that  her 
mistress  seemed  as  httle  pleased  with  the 
way  of  her  escape  as  I  could  be  myself. 
So  contenting  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
with  these  reflections,  I  took  Fairy's  bri- 
dle over  my  arm  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way,  like  an  active  personage  whose  name 
it  would  be  improper  to  name  in  this  pre- 
sence, 

**0*er  boff,  or  rte^  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or 

until  I  found  myself  at  the  point  from 
which  I  had  started. 

If  I  had  happened  to  be  in  love  with 
the  fair  £leanor.  I  certainly  had  no  occa* 
sion  for  jealousy  in  the  relations  she 
seemed  to  hold  with  the  stranger.  They 
were  so  absorbed  in  what  they  were  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  notice  my  approach 
at  first,  so  that  I  could  not  help  hearing 
Miss  Allerton  say — 

"  I  owe  you  no  thanks  for  that,  I  could 
have  saved  myself  without  your  help,  and 
if  not,  God  knows  I  had  rather  have  died 
than  owe  my  life  to  you !  " 

**  You  are  an  ungrateful  girl,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  smile  which  msule  me  hate 
him  more  than  ever,  '*  but  you  will  be- 
have better  by-and-by,  and  know  that  I 
am,  if  you  will  let  mo  be  so,  your  best 
friend."  Eleanor  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "  At  least  you  know,"  he  re- 
sumed, as  if  provoked,  but  still  calmly, 
^  vou  know  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  saved  you.  It  may  be,"  he  added 
significantly, — '^  it  ma^  be  that  the  time 
may  come  when  I  will  not.  But  here 
oomes  your  horse,"  perceiving  me  for  the 
first  time,  ^^  let  me  put  you  on  him,  and 
entreat  you  to  lose  do  time  in  getting 
home." 


He  advanced  towards  her^  but  she 
tamed  from  him,  and,  beckonmg  to  me, 
invited  my  assistance  to  place  h^  in  her 
soaking  sitddle.  She  turned  her  horse's 
head  away  from  him^  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  parting  salutation  he  made  her.  I 
mounted  Prince,  whom  the  stranger  had 
secured  to  a  tree,  after  I  had  gone  in 
search  of  Fairy,  and  fbllowed  her,  touch- 
ing my  hat  to  my  unknown  acquaintance, 
which  he  did  not  return, — no^  however, 
from  incivility,  as  I  judged,  but  because 
he  was  looking  so  earnestly  after  the  lady 
that  he  did  not  see  me.  Miss  Allerton 
disappeared  first  in  the  wood,  and  as  I 
took  a  parting  look  behind  I  saw  him 
slowly  turn  away  and  walk  towards  the 
bank  of  the  river.  But  I  imagine  his 
fishing  was  over  for  that  day. 

Miss  Allerton  and  I  pursued  our  way 
in  silence.  As  I  followed  her  I  could  per- 
ceive that  she  was  deeply  agitated,  and 
that  she  was  indebted  more  to  Fairy's  in- 
stinct than  her  own  care  forgetting  safely 
over  the  narrow  and  uneven  pathway. 
In  one  part  of  the  pathway  it  was  just 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  ride 
abreast  She  drew  on  one  side  and 
walked  her  horse  as  an  invitation  to  me 
to  join  her. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  she  presently  said,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  ^^  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you.  It  is  that  you  will  not  men- 
tion what  you  have  seen  to-day  to  any 
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one. 

I  readily  gave  her  the  assurance  she 
asked  for. 

"  I  cannot  tell  at  this  moment,"  she 
went  on,  "  how  fiur  I  may  explain  to  you 
what  you  must  have  thought  so  strange 
—not  stranger,  I  am  sure,  than  it  has 
seemed  to  me.  But  you  shall  know  all 
about  it  some  time  or  another." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Allerton,"  said  I,  "  tell  me 
what  you  think  best  But  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  pry  into  any  of  your  affairs  as  a 
mere  busybody  in  other  men's  matters," 

I  lied  there,  for  I  was  dying  to  know 
all  about  them. 

"  0,  Mr.  Osborne,"  she  resumed,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  from  agitation,  '^  I 
am  an  unhappy  girl !  No  mother,  no  sif- 
ter, no  friend  I  and  yet  needing  so  much 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  wisest  and 
tenderest  friendship ! " 

She  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but 
fairly  burst  into  tears  on  Fairy's  neck — 
on  Pairy'8^  who  seemed  perfectly  callous 
to  the  blessing !  Launce's  dog  could  not 
have  been  more  insensible  to  the  aflUction 
of  that  respectable  family.  Was  there 
never  another  nedc  near  that  would  serve 
her  turn? 

I  was  a  tendsr-hsarted  youth  at  that 
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tkne,  and  the  sight  of  a  woman  crying 
was  too  much  for  me.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  bearing  her  com- 
pany, but  I  am  not  I  was  deeply  moved 
at  her  distrevss,  and  would  have  given  the 
world  (or  as  much  of  it  as  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  any  one  person),  to  com- 
fort her  distress. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Allorton,"  I  eja- 
culated, thinking,  like  a  ibol,  that  I  must 
say  something,  "  there  is  your  ftither ! " 

"  0  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  fresh 
burst^of  weeping, — "  yes,  dear  papa !  But, 

then,   he "  she  interrupted  herself, 

and  presently  added,  '*  I  hardly  know 
what  I  say,  my  spirits  are  so  confused  by 
the  surprise  of  this  afternoon.  Pardon 
mc  if  I  say  nothing,  for  I  may  say  what  I 
ought  not." 

As  we  were  now  approaching  the  high- 
road she  evidently  made  a  strong  effort  to 
command  herself.  She  dried  Tier  eyes, 
and  pulling  down  her  veil,  proposed  that 
we  should  get  over  the  ground  as  fast  as 
possible,  that  we  might  avoid  at  once  both 
observation  and  thie  ill-consequences  of 
our  exposures.  Though  she  said  this,  I 
believe  she  was  thinking  as  little  as  I  of 
the  watery  plight  which  we  were  both  in. 
I  believed  the  strong  excitement  she  was 
under  would  prove  an  effectual  antidote 
to  the  wetting  she  had  got.  and  as  for 
mine  I  cared  nothing  for  it  I  would  re- 
peat the  treatment  every  day  for  a  month, 
m  her  good  company.  We  fortimately  ar- 
rived at  Woodside  without  meeting  any 
of  the  Wensleyans,  but  were  received  by 
Jonathan  Sncll,  when  he  came  to  take  our 
horses,  with  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  astonishment  and  concern.  And  no 
wonder,  for  a  pair  of  more  thoroughly 
ducked  fellow-creatures  could  have  sel- 
dom come  within  the  range  of  his  philoso- 
phy. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Miss  Allerton  to 
me  when  we  alighted,  "  I  insist  upon 
your  coming  in  until  Jonathan  can  put 
the  horse  into  the  gig  to  take  you  home.** 

I  remonstrated,  but  she  persisted.  •'  You 
need  not  fear  giving  extraordinary  trouble, 
for  I  must  send  him  to  the  village  direct- 
ly, and  he  can  take  you  round  perfectly 
well." 

This  being  the  case,  I  yielded  to  her 
kindness,  and  not  the  less  willingly  from 
the  consciousness  of  what  a  figure  I  should 
cut  in  passing  the  strait  by  the  bridge, 
between  the  post-ofHce  and  the  black- 
smith's shop,  as  well  as  of  the  gossip  of 
which  I  would  be  the  theme  for  the  next 
week.  So  I  went  into  Colonel  Allerton's 
own  room,  where  his  fire  was  still  kept 
trimmed  and  bummg,  notwithstanding  his 
absence  from  home,  and  gyrated  before  it 


like  an  animated  joint  of  meat,  primitiYely 
suspended  by  a  string,  with  a  taste  wt 
roasting.  Miss  Allerton  retired  up  stairs, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more  that  day.  When 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  was  ready  I 
joined  him,  and  we  set  forward  for  the 
village.  That  eminent  officer  of  the 
household,  of  course,  was  curious  to 
know  the  particulars  of  our  adventure, 
which  I  gave  him  with  no  more  of  the 
suppressio  veri  than  the  case  required. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  he 
made  use  of  very  few  on  this  occaskm ; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that 
he  thought  me  a  very  incompetent  peraon 
to  have  charge  of  his  young  lady.  And, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  When 
we  came  to  the  post-office,  instead  of  driT- 
ing  by  as  I  had  hoped,  he  drew  up  at  the 
door,  which  was  watched,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  a  double  corps  of  observatkm, 
which  made  ample  use  of  its  opportunities 
as  I  sat  holding  the  reins.  Jonathan,  as 
he  resigned  them  to  my  deputed  car^ 
took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  which  I 
saw  at  a  glance  was  carelessly  folded 
and  hurriedly  written  and  directed  to 
Colonel  Allerton.  He  said  Miss  Eleanor 
was  earnest  that  it  should  not  miss  the 
mail-coach  which  would  pass  through  from 
Pentland,  on  the  edge  of  the  evening  of 
that  day.  So  she  had  written  to  her  fa- 
ther an  account  of  the  adventure  she  had 
encountered.  It  was,  then,  nothing  pe- 
culiarly and  especially  her  own.  That 
was  some  consolation  in  my  ignorance. 
What  could  be  the  rights  or  the  wrongs 
of  the  matter  ?  I  hiul  no  time  for  pro- 
tracted speculation,  however,  for  I  was 
soon  deposited  at  the  minister's  door,  who 
vras  at  first  alarmed  at  my  appearance, 
and  then  diverted  by  my  story  told,  as  it 
had  been  to  Snell,  according  to  Captahi 
Absolute's  directions,  with  "  no  more  lies 
than  were  absolutely  necessary."  I 
thought  he  would  never  have  done  ral- 
lying me  on  my  misadventures  as  a  Squire 
of  Dames.  But  I  was  too  full  of  what  I 
could  not  tell  him,  to  mind  much  his  co- 
mic commentary  on  what  I  could.  My 
roguish  sensitiveness  was  somehow  hardoiH 
ed  over  since  the  morning.  I  did  not 
mind  his  fun  half  so  much  as  I  should 
have,  the  day  before.  Indeed,  it  was 
ther  a  relief  to  me. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
IN  wmoH  ▲MormKB  cnARAcm  APPKASa. 

"  Osborne,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley  to  me  the 
next  morning,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  "do 
you  ftKX>llect  who  your  grandmother 
was?" 

"  My  grandmother,"  I  repeated ;  "  I 
suppose  I  must  have  had  the  usual  al- 
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lowance — ^but,  really  sir,  upon  my  word, 

I "  and  I  shook  my  head ;    "  but 

what  is  my  grandmother,  supposing  I  had 
one,  apropos  to  ? — to  boots  7  " 

"  No,  no,"  returned  he,  **  to  something 
much  more  to  the  purpose  than  boots.  I 
mean  your  father's  mother — was  she  not 
a  Shuldham  ?  " 

*'  That  was  the  name,  I  am  quite  sure ; 
though  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  recall  it  of  myself.  But  what 
of  her,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"  Much,  and  to  the  purpose,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Your  grandmother,  Shuldham's 
mother,  was  a  Tindall,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Tindall.  who  died  in 
office  in  the  year  1717,  or  thereabouts, 
and  his  son  Matthew,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  Speaker  of  the  House,  had 
only  daughter — do  you  understand  ?  " 
Well,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  I  cannot  de- 
ny it,  if  I  wished  to ;  but  how  does  it 
concern  me  ?  " 

*•  Thus,"  he  replied,  "  that  daughter 
married  Judge  John  Allerton,  and  was, 
consequently,  the  mother  of  the  Colonel. 
D'ye  see  now,  young  man  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  see  that 
the  Allerton's  and  I  are  far-away  cousins, 
and " 

''  Far-away  cousins ! "  he  interrupted, 
only  four  degrees  removed !  Do  you  call 
that  far-away?  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  sir,  I  should  have  called  cousins 
with  a  pretty  girl  like  Miss  Eleanor,  if  it 
were  twice  as  many." 

I  laughed,  assured  him  that  I  was  in- 
finitely obliged  to  him,  for  bestowing 
upon  me  so  charming  a  relation,  and  that 
I  would  claim  all  my  cousinly  privileges, 
even  though  the  claim  were  as  many  re- 
moves farther  off.  And  this  I  subse- 
quently did,  and  it  gained  me  one  great 
advantage,  when  my  cousinship  was  al- 
lowed, as  it  was,  with  much  merri- 
ment, as  soon  as  I  communicated  to  them 
this  result  of  the  good  parson's  genealo- 
gical studies,  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  a 
n-eat  proficient.  Miss  Allerton  and  I 
became  Cousin  £lcanor  and  Cousin  Frank 
from  that  time  forward,  an  advantage, 
which,  if  the  reader  doth  not  appreciate, 
he  is  unworthy  of  ever  having  a  pretty 
cousin :  an  institution,  the  blessings  of 
which  should  be  confined  to  those  who 
can  properly  value  them.  But  this  was 
not  immediately  acquired,  as  it  was  some 
time  before  I  felt  that  I  was  intimate 
enough,  or  that  Miss  Allerton  would 
relish  a  jocose  interlude  of  this  sort,  after 
the  tragic,  or,  at  least,  melodramatic  ad- 
venture of  the  forest  and  the  river.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  sec  her  for  the  rest  of  that 
week.  That  playing  fellow  in  the  jockey- 
boots,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  effectu- 


ally  put  an  end  to  our  rides  together  for 
the  time  being,  I  could  not  tell  what  in- 
fluence he  might  have  upon  the  fair  Elea- 
nor's fortunes ;  but  I  was  sure  I  cursed 
him  by  my  gods  for  his  smister  interfer- 
ence with  mine. 

Colonel  Allerton  returned  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  recalled,  doubtless,  by 
his  daughter's  letter.  I  had  called,  of 
course,  the  day  after  our  adventure,  on 
Miss  Allerton,  to  '^humbly  hope  she 
caught  no  cold  from  her  accident;"  but 
Petchell,  her  maid,  brought  me  a  very 
kind  message,  saying,  that  she  should  not 
leave  her  chamber  for  a  day  or  two  in 
consequence  of  it,  after  which  time  she 
shoula  be  glad  to  see  me.  So  I  had  per- 
force to  wait  until  her  father  came  back. 
After  his  return  I  visited  at  Woodside  as 
usual,  and  was  even  more  cordially  and 
kindly  treated.  Eleanor  looked  a  little 
paler  than  usual,  though  her  roses  were 
usually  rather  Yorkish  than  Lancastrian, 
but  all  the  more  charming  from  the  new 
and  mysterious  interest  I  felt  in  her.  No- 
thing could  be  kinder  than  her  reception 
of  mo  when  we  first  met,  and,  afler  that 
meeting,  at  which  her  manner  was,  ne- 
cessarily, a  little  tinged  by  a  consciousness 
of  what  had  passed  when  we  were  last  to- 
gether, she  fell  back  into  very  much  her 
former  way  of  life  and  conversation.  Per- 
haps a  shade  more  of  sadness  clouded  her 
serene  beauty,  and  perhaps  her  thoughts 
wandered  oftener  from  the  things  around 
her.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  only 
my  imagination,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  had 
now  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  and 
excusing  those  untim^y  flights  from  the 
ignorant  present  to  the  past  or  the  future. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
been  able  to  look  down  through  those 
lustrous  eyes  at  the  soul  that  looked  out 
of  them  and  saw  what  was  hidden  from 
my  sight,  and  to  have  known  why  it 
was  disquieted  within  her!  What  were 
the  phantoms,  the  spectres,  that  passed 
before  her  eyes  when  they  looked  into 
vacancy  ? 

**  Ah,  fixed  on  empty  space,  why  burn 

Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildnesa  t 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  retom 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness  ?** 

How  I  longed  to  protect  her,  to  cherish 
her,  to  drive  far  away  whatever  it  was 
that  molested  and  made  her  afraid !  But 
this  adventure  was  not  reserved  for  me. 
After  the  colonel's  return  our  rides 
were  resumed,  and  Jack  once  more  had 
the  honour  of  keeping  company,  by  theur 
mce  and  favour,  with  Prince  and  Fairy. 
Occasionally,  when  her  father  was  occu- 
pied, I  was  again  allowed  the  privilege  of 
escorting  her  alone.  But  we  had  no  more 
adventures  of  the  wood  and  the  stream. 
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Eleanor's  passion  for  exploring  seemed  sa- 
tisficd  if  we  kept  to  the  highway  in  as  hum- 
drum a  fashion  as  the  most  vapid  stickler 
for  the  proprieties  of  life  could  require.  She 
saw  no  more,  when  I  was  in  company,  the 
intrusive  benefactor  of  the  Quasheen,  and 
she  never  made  any  allusion  to  him  or 
his  works.  So  I  was  obliged  to  solace 
myself  with  the  recollection  of  her  pro- 
mise, that  one  day  I  should  know  all 
about  him,  Indeed,  I  cannot  deny,  tho' 
Eleanor  proposed  no  new  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, that  I  may  not  have  attempted 
one  or  two  on  my  own  account.  I  whipped 
the  Quasheen  for  trout,  for  miles  more 
than  one  Saturday  (though  neither  the 
Quasheen  nor  the  trout  suffered  much 
from  the  flagellation)  in  hopes  of  coming 
upon  that  anomalous  angler,  yet  once 
again.  But  I  saw  him  not.  He  was  as 
shy  as  the  trout  themselves.  Afterwards 
I  visited  the  taverns  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  made  many  a  libation  of 
punch  and  toddy  on  the  altar  of  my  cu- 
riosity— and  not  wholly  in  vain. 

Captain  PettingcU,  who  kept  tho  Rising 
Sun  in  Bradficld,  the  next  town,  thus 
invoked,  told  me  from  the  oracular  i-e- 
cesses  of  his  bar,  that  a  person  answering 
my  description  had  stayed  at  his  place  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  That  his  name  was 
Smith,  and  that  he  was  gone  all  day  with 
his  flshing-tackle,  and  sometimes,  he 
added,  came  back  with  enough  of  fish  for 
a  week's  consumption,  and  sometimes 
without  having  had  a  bite.  The  Captain 
believed  him  to  have  been  a  Britisher, 
but  as  he  paid  his  way  well,  and  was  a 
good  friend  to  the  house,  he  overlooked 
that  error,  as  well  as  a  way  he  had  of 
profjBuiely  cursing  and  swearing  (the  Cap- 
tain was  a  professor  and  a  piUar.  of  Dr. 
Bobson's  Church),  when  anythikg'^Ap- 
pencd  to  go  against  the  grain.  £nd  by 
the  Captain's  account,  he  had  given  his 
vocabulary  in  this  kind,  an  airing  extra- 
ordinary one  nipht  when  he  came  home 
dripping  wet  from  having  missed  his 
footing,  and  fallen  into  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  accident,  one 
surely  ordinarily  incidental  to  the  gentle 
craft,  so  nmch  to  heart  that  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  neighbourhood  in  disgust, 
and  taken  the  Peutland  coach  the  next 
morning  for  Boston.  This  was  all  I  got 
in  repayment  of  much  time  and  sx)me 
liquor  which  I  wasted  in  this  research,  and 
it  was  not  much  more  than  I  had  known 
before. 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  my  frequent  complaints  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  Turk  to  the  exigencies  of 
my  case,  induced  Mr.  Bulkley  to  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  me 
to  have  a  horse  of  my  own.    This  propo- 


sition met  with  my  cordial  approbatkni, 
and  Jasper  was  forthwith  called  into 
council,  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
it  out.  As  I  had  already  established 
myself  in  his  good  graces  by  my  admi- 
ration of  his  master,  and  my  eager  at- 
tention to  his  own  personal  narrative, 
which  I  delighted  in  extracting  from 
him,  and  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  communicate,  he 
was  not  long  in  consenting  to  advise  what 
he  saw  we  both  wished  to  be  done.  He 
loved  a  good  horse,  he  said,  and  should 
like  to  take  care  of  one  of  Mr.  Frank's, 
if  he  only  had  time.  This  objection  Mr. 
Bulkley  made  light  of,  and  I  made  awaj 
with  by  offering  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  as 
much  out-door  labour  as  would  make 
^ood  his  outlay  Jn  my  behalf.  This  haT- 
mg  been  made  all  plain,  the  next  thing 
was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Mr.  Moulton, 
my  guardian,  to  this  investment  in  horse- 
flesh. As  my  application  was  backed  by 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bulkley,  and 
supported  on  the  ground  of  my  valuable 
health,  Mr.  Moulton  interposed  no  more 
opposition  than  was  essential  to  indicate 
his  authority  in  a  matter  of  this  moment 
And  his  letter  containing  his  assent  in- 
cluded, also,  a  proposition  by  no  means 
repu^ant  to  my  own  ideas  of  the  fitness 
of  thmgs.  He  suggested,  as  this  was  a 
purchase  of  some  importance,  and  which 
it  was  as  well  should  be  entu^ly  to  my 
own  mind,  that  I  should  come  down  to 
Boston  for  a  week,  and  assist  at  the  re- 
searches preliminary  to  its  final  adjust- 
ment To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Bulkley 
was  pleased  to  lend  a  friendly  ear,  and 
with  his  full  consent  I  intercepted  the 
Haverford  coach  the  next  morning  (hay- 
ing, I  trust  it  is  needless  to  say,  walked 
over  to  Woodside,  where  the  transaction 
excited  the  interest  its  importance  deserv- 
ed, to  give  notice  of  my  intended  absence), 
which  in  due  time  deposited  me  at  Mr. 

Moulton's  door  in street 

This  gentleman  was  no  ill  specimen  of 
his  class,  with  specific  idiosyncrasies  of 
his  own.  lie  was  descended  of  an  old 
New-England  family,  which,  however,  had 
gone  to  decay  for  one  or  two  generations. 
He  found  himself,  on  attaining  to  man's, 
or  rather  youth's  estate,  in  a  remote  coun- 
try town,  with  no  advantages  of  educa- 
cation  but  such  as  the  town-school  had 
afforded  him,  with  no  capital  but  what  he 
carried  in  his  head,  and  what  he  had  invest- 
ed in  an  excellent  character.  After  various 
struggles  to  rise  above  his  hereditary  po- 
sition in  the  country,  he  changed  the 
scene  of  action  for  the  city,  (or  rather  the 
metropolis,  for  Boston  was  a  town,  only, 
for  years  after  that),  where  he  buffetted 
and  battled  with  fortune,  with  altecnar 
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tkms  of  failure  and  snooess  Twhich,  well- 
told,  would  be  a  canons  picture  of  life), 
until  he  at  length  achievod  a  place  among 
the  foremost  merchants  of  the  nation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  eminent  ability,  for  such  is  almost  ne- 
oessarily  implied  in  great  success  of  any 
kind.  The  talent  that  could  build  up  a 
mat  fortune  from  nothing:,  by  commerce, 
if  it  had  received  another  direction,  would, 
In  all  likelihood,  have  achieved  eminence 
on  the  bench,  or  in  the  senate,  or,  per- 
hus,  even  in  literature. 

Mr.  Moulton  might,  possibly,  some- 
time be  caught  tripping  in  his  speech, 
and  his  verbs  and  nominative  cases  might 
not  always  bear  that  precise  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  more  bigoted  disci- 
ples of  Priscian  may  exact ;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said  was  good  sense, 
according  to  the  sense  of  his  times,  and 
most  unequivocally  to  the  point  He  was 
not  without   his  provincialisms  and  his 

Sejudices.  He  verily  believed  that  as 
assachusetts  politics  went,  so  would  go 
the  country,  and  as  the  country  the  world. 
He  really  thought  that  all  the  hope  of  lib- 
eral principles  throughout  Christendom 
depended  on  the  small  fragment  of  the 
New  England  mind  that  had  accepted  for 
truth  the  Unitarian  idea.  He  was  bene- 
volent and  open-handed  to  the  poor,  and 
would  found  charities,  and  endow  profes- 
sorships ;  but  he  would  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouth  of  every  democratic 
lawyer,  minister,  doctor,  or  artisan,  if  he 
could,  and  count  it  to  himself  for  righteous- 
ness. He  gloried  in  his  liberality  of  opin< 
ion,  but  he  hated  and  despised  a  colonist 
in  about  equal  proportions,  and  was  firm- 
ly of  the  faith  that  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  that  Nazareth.  His  multi- 
fimous  affairs  and  complicated  commer- 
cial connections,  made  him  intellectually 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  lay  beyond  the 
{mrlieus  of  State-street,  and,  probably  ar- 
ithmetic would  have  convinced  him,  had 
he  applied  it  to  the  subject,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  mind  of  Christendom  lay  be- 
yond the  domain  of  the  Unitarian  deno- 
mination ;  but,  practically,  as  far  as  his 
walk  and  conversation  were  concerned, 
the  one  constituted  the  true  State  and  the 
other  the  true  Church  Universal.  But 
where  his  prejudices  did  not  interpose  be- 
tween his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and 
any  person  or  class  that  he  could  benefit, 
he  was  liberal,  even  generous,  of  his 
money,  his  time,  and  his  influence  with 
others. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  good  reason  to 
speak  well  of  him,  for  he  took  excellent 
care  of  my  estate,  and  let  me  do  very 
much  as  I  liked.    And  yet  he  was  not 
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negligent  of  me,  at  alL  He  had  %  oMrdial 
detestation  of  Tioe  in  all  its  shinies,  and, 
without  pleaching,  made  me  feel  that  he 
looked  upon  me  as  incapable  of  any  thing 
80  low  and  ungentlemanlike.  This  con- 
fidence was,  no  doubt,  as  well-judged  as 
it  was  well-intentioned,  and,  I  tnist,  was 
not  misplaced  or  unrewarded.  But,  per- 
haps, the  kindest  and  wisest  thing  he  did 
for  me,  was,  his  introducing  me  to  the 
excellent  society  which  at  that  time,  as 
much  as  any  other  before  or  since,  dis- 
tinguished Boston.  To  be  sure,  my  con- 
nections with  the  prominent  members  of 
that  society  entitled  me  to  be  free  of  it ; 
but  it  was  to  the  kind  encouragement  and 
good  offices  of  my  guardian  that  I  owed 
an  earlier  initiation  than  my  years  de- 
manded. His  own  children  were  grown 
up  and  married  off,  excepting  one  bach- 
elor son  at  home,  so  that  he  seemed 
to  feel,  and  certainly  expressed,  in  his  con- 
duct, the  sort  of  partial,  yet  discreet  in- 
dulgence of  a  sensible  man  to  his  youngest 
child.  All  this,  however,  is  not  particu- 
larly to  the  purpose  of  my  narrative,  of 
which  I  am  by  no  means  the  hero,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  suppose  that 
the  Putnam  public  will  care  about  my 
own  private  concerns.  But  the  image  of 
this  worthy  gentleman  rising  up  before 
me  as  I  looked  back  at  that  particular 
portion  of  my  life,  I  felt  impelled  to  jot 
down  the  slight  pen-and-ink  sketch  you 
see  above.  And  as  I  hate  rewriting  any 
thing,  we  will  let  it  stand. 

"  i  am  glad  you  came  to-day,  Frank," 
said  Mr.  Moulton,  after  the  first  cordial 
greetings  were  passed,  "  for  I  expect  a 
youngster  to  dine  with  me,  not  long  from 
college." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  who  may 
he  be?" 

"  0,  none  of  your  acquaintances,"  he 
answered,  "  none  of  your  Yankee  Collegi- 
ans, let  me  tell  you.  He  is  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  one  or  both,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  civil  to  him." 

*^An  Englishman,  then,  I  take  it  for 
granted,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  yes,  he  is  after  a  fashion,"  Mr. 
Moulton  replied ;  "  that  is,  he  was  bom 
in  England,  but  his  father  was  a  Refugee 
Tor>' — James  Markham,  who  raised  and 
commanded  a  company  of  Tories  during 
the  Revolution." 

^^  And  what  is  his  business  here,  sir  ?  ** 
I  inquired. 

"  His  business  is  his  pleasure,  I  guess,** 
returned  Mr.  Moulton ;  '^  the  Belli^haoos 
and  Mildmays  are  a  sort  of  cousins  of  his, 
and  he  has  been  renewing  the  connection. 
Anne  Shippen  "  (one  of  his  married  daugh- 
ters) "thinks  that  he  is  sweet  upon  Es- 
ther Mildmay." 
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"  Indeed,"  I  rejoined, "  and  has  he  been 
long  enough  here  for  that  ?  I  never  heard 
of  him  before." 

"  Why.  as  to  that,"  he  answered,  "  how 
long  think  ye,  does  it  take  a  young  fellow 
to  get  up  a  flirtation?  And  how  long  do 
you  suppose  it  takes  for  the  report  of  it 
to  get  wind?"  lookmg  at  me  with  a 
quizzical  kind  of  significance,  which  made 
me  feel  as  if  a  sudden  growth  of  nettles 
was  springing  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces from  the  entire  surface  of  my  body," 
and  as  to  your  not  having  heard  of  him 
before,  why,  if  a  young  gentleman's 
health  requires  his  going  into  the  coun- 
try, he  mustn't  expect  to  be  posted  up  to 
the  very  last  minute.  However,  he  has 
been  here  about  a  fortnight.  But  ^  much 
may  be  done  in  a  fortnight.  Master  Frank, 
I  would  have  you  know." 

I  could  not  have  reasonably  denied  this 
proposition,  if  I  had  felt  disposed  to  be 
argumentative, — which  I  did  not.  I  was 
wondering  whether  any  rumor  of  my  fi:^ 
quent  visits  at  Woodside  had  reach^  my 
guardian's  cars.  And  if  so.  whether  he 
had  drawn  any  inferences  irom  them  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
charming  £lcanor.  Like  most  shy  people 
I  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  scorned 
the  idea  of  being  supposed  sighing  at  any 
lady's  feet,  seriously,  until  it  was  known 
that  she  had  consented  to  extend  her 
royal  hand  to  place  me  by  her  side.  Of 
course,  I  was  never  without  some  princess 
or  other,  whom  I  served  most  faithfully 
till  she  was  dethroned  by  some  fresher 
usurper ;  but  nobody  ever  regarded  these 
transitory  submissions  as  even  looking 
towards  a  permanent  allegiance.  So  I 
was  resolved  to  take  up  my  very  last  flir- 
tation just  where  I  had  left  it  off,  two 
months  before,  and  to  prosecute  it  with 
redoubled  zeal  by  way  of  blinding  my 
Argus.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  most 
effectual  way,  experts  in  the  Art  of  Love 
must  decide  according  to  their  own  expe- 
rience. But  I  must  defer  these  passages 
of  mine  with  Matilda  Robinson,  until  I 
have  more  space  than  my  share  of  these 
pages  allows  me.  I  have  in  contempla- 
tion the  preparation  of  a  work  to  be  en- 
titled "  The  Philosophy  of  Flirtation,  its 
Origin,  Uses  and  Tendencies :  with  Illus- 
trations from  the  Life."  Should  this  plan 
be  carried  into  effect,  the  reader  will  there 
find  every  thing  made  clear  which  the 
stem  necessities  of  this  particular  case 
compel  me  to  leave  under  a  cloud. 

Dmner-time  came,  and  brought  Harry 
Markham  with  it  He  was  throe  or  four 
years  older  than  I,  and  therefore  I  was 
the  more  disposed  to  Uke  him,  when  he 
showed  an  inclination  to  be  friends  with 
me.    He  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  d^;ree 


at  Oxford  a  year  befbre  with  good  repnta- 
tion,  and  was  therefore  a  peraotka^  of 
great  dignity  and  high  interest  in  mj 
sight  I  was  never  tired  of  cross-exam- 
ining him  as  to  the  details  of  Universitj 
Life  and  Discipline  in  England,  and  he 
had  not  been  so  long  delivered  from  them 
as  not  to  like  to  recoimt  them.  During 
the  fortnight  of  my  stay  in  town  (for  my 
week  grew  by  d^rees  to  that  size),  we 
were  constant  companions.  By  day  we 
scoured  the  country  round,  in  search  of 
points  of  view  (for  he  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman)  and  of  historical  interest 
In  the  evenings  we  resorted  to  the  pleasant 
societies  still  to  be  found  even  in  many 
town-houses,  although  it  was  early  in 
August,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  summer 
was  not  then  as  universal  as  it  has  since 
become — or  else  we  drew  rein  at  some  of 
the  villas  within  ten  miles  of  the  city, 
where  we  were  sure  of  a  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. Pleasant,  cheerful,  happy  hours 
they  were !  And  why  not  ?  It  were  hard, 
indeed,  if  the  hours  between  eighteen  and 
two -and- twenty  were  not  pleasant,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  and  those,  too,  the  hours 
of  a  fine  August  flitting  over  the  face  of  a 
lovely  country,  fit  residence  of  as  lovely 
inhabitants.    At  least,  some  of  them. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  what  was 
not  unimportant  to  the  prosecution  of 
those  adventures,  that  I  had  succeeded 
admirably  in  accomplishing  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  Boston.  I  had  mounted  my- 
self to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  in  this 
had  derived  material  assistance  from  the 
skill  of  my  new  friend  in  horseflesh.  He 
had  not  wasted  the  whole  of  his  time  at 
the  university  over  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  had  improved  a  portion  of  his  hours 
in  more  practical  pursuits, — ^among  which 
might  be  reckoned  the  occasional  pursuit 
of  foxes  and  hares,  and  one  result  of  these 
studies  was  a  more  than  common  know- 
ledge of  the  noblest  of  the  servants  of 
man.  Having  thus  secured  what  I  had 
come  down  for,  soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  my  new  pur^ 
chase  a  full  and  fair  trial  before  taking 
him  to  the  distant  solitudes  of  Wensley. 
Hence,  these  rides,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  hence  the  agreeable  episodes  I  have 
hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the  last  para- 
graph. So  Whitefoot,  for  such  was  the 
Homeric  designation  we  bestowed  upon 
him  from  the  color  of  his  oft*  fore-foot ; 
Whitefoot  and  I  formed  the  friendship 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  under 
these  pleasant  circumstances  and  in  this 
good  company.  To  be  sure,  it  took  some 
time  to  satisfy  all  my  scruples  as  to  his 
sufficiency,  and  we  had  to  make  a  pood 
many  afternoon  and  evening  excursions, 
not  always  unaccompanied  by  side-sad- 
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dies  and  riding-habitfi,  before  he  had  yin- 
dicated  to  himself  his  claim  to  my  entire 
omifidenoe.  But  it  was  erring,  if  erring 
it  was.  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion— virtues,  which  were  early  de- 
Teloped  in  my  character,  and  which  I  still 

Trd  as  its  chiefcst  jewels. 
do  not  know  what  inference  my  read- 
ers may  draw  from  this  voluntary  pro- 
longation of  my  leave  of  absence.  Per- 
haps  I  ought  not  to  have  told  of  it.  It 
may  not  be  creditable  to  me  that  I  was 
willing  to  exchange  the  society  of  Miss 
Allerton  for  that  of  any  number  of  other 
beauties.  I  certainly  saw  none  other  so 
handsome;  but  then,  you  know,  safety 
may  lie  in  other  multitudes  than  those  of 
ooonsellors.  In  fact,  although  I  do  hate 
inconstancy  as  much  as  my  Lord  Byron 
did,  and,  like  him,  '*  loathe,  detest  the 
mortal  made  of  such  quicksilver  clay  that 
OD  his  breast  no  permanent  impression  can 
be  made/'  (I  do  not  remember  the  quota- 
tion accurately  enough  to  reduce  it  to  ver- 
ses); but  still,  even  the  most  constant 
swain  will,  occasionally,  make  an  excur- 
sion to  gaze  on  other  shepherdesses  than 
his  own,  if  it  were  only  to  glory  in  her 
saprcmacy  over  all  others.  And.  perhaps, 
I  may  have  had  a  lurking  idea  that  my 
ooosin  Eleanor  might  value  her  ncwly- 
fbund  relative  none  the  less,  for  a  brief 
interval  of  absence.  All  this  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  more  to  me  than 
any  other  pretty  woman,  which,  you  are 
aware,  I  have  not  yet  admitted.  But 
story-readers,  as  well  as  story-tellers,  are 
a  gossiping  generation  and  can  seldom  see 
a  young  man  and  woman  in  company  to- 
gether without  putting  constructions  on 
what  they  say  and  do,  which,  perhaps,  it 
had  never  entered  into  their  hearts  to  con- 
ceive. But  as  my  course  is  a  perfectly 
straightforward  one,  with  no  traps  and 
pitfalls  set  to  catch  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  it  is  my  duty  to  removeout  of  the 
way  all  objections  that  arise,  as  they 
come  along. 

But  still,  as  my  fortnight's  fkst  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  I  began  to  feel  a  good 
wholesome  appetite  for  "Wensley  again. 
Not  only  did  1  feel  the  wish  growing  strong 
within  me  to  renew  my  cousinly  relations 
at  Woodside,  but  I  longed  to  see  the  good 
parson  once  more,  and  the  worthy  Jasper, 
whose  sable  image  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
shadow  of  that  of  his  master.  In  my  talks 
with  Markham  I  told  him  all  that  I  have 
told  you  about  these  characters  in  my  ru- 
ral drama,  and  he  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  them.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  slow  in  asking  him  to 
come  and  pay  me  a  visit.  Major  Grimes's 
doors,  both  of  his  house  and  his  stable, 
e?er  stood  open  for  the  welcome  of  man 


and  beast,  andl  could  warrant  him  afiriend- 
ly  reception  from  all  the  rest  He  thank- 
ed me  and  promised  to  come  at  some  con- 
venient season,  before  he  left  New  England 
on  his  tour  through  the  country.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  his  not  being  more  in  a 
hurry  when  I  made  an  accidental  disoovcary 
in  the  course  of  one  of  our  rides.  We 
were  discussing  the  comparative  claims  of 
two  rival  beauties,  both  of  whom  we  had 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I 
do  not  remember  how  it  came  about,  but 
I  illustrated  some  criticism  of  mine  by  a 
reference  to  Miss  Allerton,  whose  superi- 
ority over  both  the  ladies  in  question  I 
maintained.  I  averred  that,  charming  as 
they  both  were,  they  had  nothing  so  strik- 
ing as  the  effect  of  Miss  Allerton's  upward 
elance,  from  the  contrast  between  her  dark 
lashing  eyes  and  her  ^'  fairly  fair"  com- 
plexion and  golden  hair. 

"  It  is  perfectly  unique,"  I  said,  ''  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing like  it" 

"Not  so  remarkably  so,"  he  replied, 
quu^kly,  "  as  her  downward  look.  Her 
eye-lashes  are  perfectly  preternatural  I" 

"  What ! "  I  exclaime4  "then  you  have 
seen  her !    I  had  not  an  idea  of  that ! " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  a  good  deal 
disconcerted,  for  he  had  evidently  com- 
mitted himself  very  much  to  his  own  vex- 
ation, "  why  yes.  Have  I  never  mention- 
ed it  to  you  before  ?  " 

"  Mentk)ned  it ! "  I  responded,  "  to  be 
sure  you  have  not  i  But  where  did  you 
meet  her,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her, 
and  why  have  you  not  been  up  to  see 
her  ?  " 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  he  replied,  still  some- 
what confused,  "I  hardly  feel  myself  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  her  to  visit 
her  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place.  I 
met  her  once  or  twice  in  Devonshire,  when 
reading  there  during  the  long  vacation 
two  years  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  came  to  America,  1  believe." 

"  But  did  you  not  think  her  splendidly 
handsome  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  many  such  women 
in  England,  do  you?  Was  not  she  as  un- 
common there  as  here?  " 

"She  was  very  handsome,  certainly," 
said  he,  with  more  coolness  than  suited 
my  own  ideas.  "  But  her  style  is  not  so 
rare  in  England  as  it  is  here.  Yes,"  he 
continued,  with  an  air  of  deliberation^  "  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  as  hand- 
some women  as  she." 

I  did  not  beheve  hiqi,  and  put  down  his 
affirmation  to  the  credit  of  his  John-BuU- 
ism,  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  admit 
that  any  thing  could  be  better  in  this  coun- 
try than  he  had  left  at  home. 

Having  talked  over  the  daughter  a  lit- 
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tie  more,  I  tried  to  get  him  upon  the  fa- 
ther, and  endeaTored  to  extract  from 
him  some  further  particulars  of  his  his- 
tory than  I  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
Mr.  Bulklej.  But  if  he  knew  any  thing 
about  him,  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  for  I 

got  nothing  by  my  cross-examination.  He 
Ted  like  a  gentleman,  he  said,  with  no- 
thing observable  or  distinguishing  about 
him.  He  had,  himself,  been  brought  into 
contact  with  him,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  employed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  dispensation  of  the  boun- 
ties of  the  Crown  to  the  fiimilies  of  the 
loyalists.  He  was  the  accredited  agent 
through  whom  the  friends  of  many  of 
those  that  had  suffered  in  the  Revolution 
reached  the  beneficiaries — especially  those 
of  them  who  had  retiurned  to  America,  or 
settled  in  the  provinces.  He  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  was 
eminently  fitted  for  this  business  by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  almost  all  those 
unfortunate  exiles,  reaching  back  in  many 
cases  to  the  very  time  of  the  emigration. 
Markham's  own  father  having  belonged 
to  this  same  category,  he  had  had  some 
intercourse  with  him  at  the  agency  in 
London,  on  his  part,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  had  received  friendly  attentions 
from  him  when  ho  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Walford  Hall,  on  the  occa- 
sion above  recited.  All  this  was  natural 
enough,  and  I  could  not  gainsay  a  word 
of  it  Indeed,  I  believed  it  was  all  lite- 
rally true ;  but  I  was  by  no  means  so 
sure  that  it  was  quite  the  whole  truth. 
Markham,  too,  seemed  to  be  entering 
into  the  conspiracy  to  mystify  me  about 
these  people,  whose  aflairs  were,  cer- 
tainly, no  business  of  mine.  But,  then, 
if  people  attended  only  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, a  stupid  world  we  should  have 
of  it! 

Nor  was  this  the  only  share  he  had  in 
my  mystification.  Not  long  afterwards 
we  were  just  returning  from  a  ride,  and 
were  proceeding  towards  the  livery  sta- 
ble, which  was  connected  with  the  Ex- 
dumge  Coffee  House^-— at  that  time 
the  chief  hostelry  that  Boston  boasted, — 
just  as  the  New  York  stage-coach  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Every  body 
who  visited  Boston  at  that  time  will  re- 
member that  the  passage-way  in  front  of 
that  house  of  entertainment  was  very  dis- 
prol>ortionately  small,  when  compared 
with  its  size  and  pretensions;  so  much 
so,  that  we  were  interrupted  in  our  career 
by  the  sweeping  round  of  the  four  horses, 
and  had  to  pull  up  for  a  moment.  But 
that  moment  was  sufficient.  For,  just 
before  my  eyes,  sitting  on  the  coach-box. 
was  the  identical  interloper  whom  I  haa 
last  seen  emerging;,  like  a  water-god,  from 


the  waves  of  the  Quasheen !  There  oould 
not  be  a  doubt  of  it.  Though  I  had  seen 
him  but  for  a  moment,  the  circumstances 
of  that  sight  sufficed  to  stereotype  his 
looks  upon  my  memory  for  ever.  I 
should  have  known  him  if  I  had  met  him 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Hecla.  He  looked 
at  me  from  under  ^his  shaggy  eyebrows 
(which,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  bein^ 
a  very  well-lookmg  fellow),  as  if  he  had 
seen  me  somewhere  before.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  recognized  me,  as  he  probably 
took  much  less  notice  of  me  than  I  did  of 
him.  His  scrutiny  of  my  countenance, 
however,  was  over  the  moment  his  eyes 
glanced  at  my  companion.  He,  evidently 
enough,  recognized  him,  and  derived  no 
particular  satisfaction  from  the  recogni- 
tion. He  was,  very  clearly,  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  taken  aback,  and  one  that  had 
a  tolerable  command  of  his  countenance ; 
but  he  could  not  control  the  expression  of 
surprise  and  displeasure  that  was  ex- 
torted from  him  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  encounter.  Markham's  face  showed 
less  equivocal  marks  of  dislike,  if  not  of 
surprise,  as  became  his  younger  years 
and  less  disciplined  facial  muscles.  He 
muttered  an  indistinct  comment  on  the 
occasion  which  did  not  reach  further  than 
my  ears — which  being  the  case,  and  as  it 
involved  an  adjective  or  two  which  might 
justly  grieve  godly  ears,  I  shall  forbear 
to  put  it  upon  permanent  record.  He  on 
the  coach-box  made  a  kind  of  a  motion 
of  the  nature  of  a  salutation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brim  of  his  hat,  which  Mark- 
ham  acknowledged  by  the  faintest  per- 
ceptible swaying  of  his  head,  and  tiien 
turning  away,  rode  on  through  the  arch 
that  led  to  the  stables. 

^'That  gentleman  doesn't  seem  to  be 
fond  of  you,  Markham,"  said  I  as  natu- 
rally as  I  could,  "  who  may  he  be  ?" 

"  0,  he's  a  countryman  of  mine,"  he 
replied,  '*  that  is,  he  is  my  countryman 
and  yours  too.  He's  a  half  Yankee,  as 
well  as  myself.  We  are  not  over  fond 
of  one  another,  as  you  suspect." 

"And  his  name  is  Smith,  is  it  not  ?  "  I 
put  interrogatively. 

"  Smith ! "  he  answered,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  suppose  every 
Englishman  is  nameji  Smith  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  a  tolerably  generic  name," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  had  a  more  specific 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  belong  to  him, 
for  I  have  been  told  so  by  a  landlord 
of  his." 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  do  you  mean, 
Osborne?"  he  demanded  in  strong  sur- 
prise, "  where  have  you  ever  seen  him  ? 
He  surely  doesn't  pass  here  by  that 
name ! " 

I  then  stated  that  I  had  met  this  per> 
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sonage,  whoever  he  might  be,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wensley,  when  fishing, 
not  long  before,  and  that  I  had  accident- 
ally learned  from  the  landlord  where  he 
lodged,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  general  ap- 

r dilation  I  had  applied  to  him.  Of  course, 
made  no  mention  of  my  cousin  Elea- 
nor's name  in  the  business,  and  seemed 
to  know  no  more  of  him  than  I  have  just 
related.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  my  little 
mystery,  too  ?  And  I  rather  imagined 
that  he  would  have  given  all  I  wanted  to 
know  in  exchange  for  what  I  had  to  telL 
But  my  lips  were  scaled,  of  course,  as  to 
all  that  had  passed  between  them  in  my 
presence,  and  Markham  had  to  spell  out 
the  mystery  as  deep  as  he  could,  without 
my  assistance. 

"  This  is  very  strange  ! "  said  Mark- 
ham,  half  to  himself ;  "  what  could  he 
have  been  lurking  about  there  for,  under 
a  nom  de  guerre  !  "  And  then  addressing 
himself  to  me,  he  went  on, ''The  man's  name 
is  Ferguson,  and  I  am  almost  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  you  to  account  for  his  chang- 


ing his  name  without  royal  license.  But 
Englishmen  have  a  character  to  be  odd, 
and,  possibly,  this  is  the  form  which  Ifr. 
Ferguson's  oddity  takes  unto  itself.  At 
any  rate," — he  went  on  as  if  talking  to 
himself  again, — "we  will  hope  there  are 
not  many  Englishmen  like  him.  He's  % 
black  sheep ! " 

He  then  changed  the  conversation ;  and 
as  it  was  plain  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
subject^  I  could  get  no  more  satisfaction 
from  him  about  it  And  as  this  was  the 
last  time  we  were  to  be  together,  pre- 
vious to  my  return  to  Wensley,  I  haa  no 
further  opportunity  of  recurring  to  it 
At  parting,  however,  he  promised  m% 
of  lus  own  accord,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly beat  up  my  quarters  before  veiy 
long ;  until  what  time  I  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  adjourn  my  curiosity.  We  parted 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  Whitefoot 
carried  me  safely  to  Parson  Bulkley's 
door,  at  which  we  were,  both  of  us,  joy- 
fully received  both  by  master  and  man. 
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MR.  PIERCE  came  into  power  with  the 
best  opportunities  for  doing  good  of  any 
of  our  later  Presidents.  Not  since  Wash- 
ington inaugurated  the  constitution,  or  Jef- 
ferson gave  a  proper  democratic  direction 
to  its  functions,  has  any  chief  magistrate 
had  a  fairer  chance  for  distinguishing  him- 
self, or  of  imparting  a  new  and  noble  im- 
pulse to  the  energies  of  the  country. 

The  auspices  of  his  advent  to  which  we 
refer  were  these, — a  virtual  dissolution  of 
the  old  parties  by  which  former  adminis- 
trations have  been  held  in  check,  and  a 
general  willingness  of  the  whole  people  to 
enter  upon  a  new,  original,  and  generous 
policy.  We  say,  "  a  dissolution  of  the  old 
parties,"  because  the  whig  party  had  vir- 
tually abandoned  its  distinctive  grounds 
as  an  organized  body, — a  fact  which  has 
since  been  abundantlv  confessed  by  its 
leading  exponents, — wnilst  the  democratic 
party,  though  it  nominally  adhered  to  an 
alleged  scheme  of  doctrine,  admitted  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements  into  its  can- 
▼ass,  and  by  rejecting  its  well-known  lead- 
ers, and  accepting  an  almost  unknown 
candidate,  deserted  the  strict  line  of  prin- 
ciple for  a  make-shift 

We  infer,  consequently,  from  these  &cts. 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  electors  oi 
both  parties  to  relinquish  the  issues  which 
hftd,  for  some  years,  divided  them,  with  a 


view  to  initiate  a  different  order  of  things. 
Nullifiers,  seceders.  free-soilers,  barnburn- 
ers, hunkers,  haras,  softs,  and  Webster 
and  conservative  whigs,  all  voted  for  the 
Baltimore  nominee,  who  had  been  prefer- 
red to  Cass,  Marcy,  Buchanan,  and  Dong- 
lass,  and  who  was  subsequently  chosen 
over  General  Scott  The  rigid  demarca- 
tions of  parties  were  not  drawn,  and  there 
was  a  ready  and  almost  univer«J  acquies- 
cence in  the  result. 

The  successful  competitor  therefore  had 
no  very  embarrassing  antecedents :  as  he 
had  never  openly  solicited  his  position,  as 
he  had  made  no  pledges  to  insure  the  re- 
sult, as  he  was  indebted  for  success,  speci- 
fically, to  no  clique  or  faction,  and  owed  no 
allegiance  but  to  the  great  leading  princi- 
ples of  Democracy ;  he  entered  upon  his 
career  apparently  untrammelled  by  com- 
mitments, or  secret  connections,  or  partj 
debts.  He  was  no  more,  nor  less,  when 
elected,  than  the  first  executive  magistrate 
of  this  democratic  republic,  and,  in  the  de- 
tcrmmation  of  his  course,  had  no  sinister 
influences  to  consult;  nothing  but  the 
broadest  and  beat  suggestions  of  demo- 
cratic truth.  No  man,  no  set  of  men 
could  say  to  him,  "  Tou  were  our  candi- 
date exclusively,  and  we  elected  you,  and 
you  are  thereby  bound,  in  the  distribution 
of  your  patrona^^e,  and  in  the  shaping  of 
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your  measures,  to  Tmrd  solely  our  inter- 
ests and  wishes.  We  are  your  creator, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  you  are  our 
puppet  and  tool ;  and  we  mean  that  you 
shall  do  as  we  say,  or  we  shall  charge  you 
with  recreancy,  ingratitude,  and  thoTiola- 
tion  of  contracts." 

No  man,  nor  set  of  men  could  have  ad- 
dressed him  thus,  because  he  was  able, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  to  reply,  "  Not 
so :  inasmuch  as  my  election  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  act  of  a  majority, 
Tariously  composed,  which  expects  me  to 
be  the  President  of  the  nation,  and  not 
of  a  faction ;  past  differences  appear  to 
hare  been  waved,  if  not  forgotten.  My 
political  life  dates  from  the  2d  day  of 
NoTcmber.  As  a  young  man,  a  compara- 
tively new  man,  for  whose  sake  the  old  no- 
tabilities were  thrust  aside,  and  old  party 
issues  kept  in  the  background,  I  have  but 
one  obligation,  and  that  is  to  Duty,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  according  to  the  best  lights  that  my 
mind  can  discover.  I  am  clearly  absolved, 
then,  from  all  sinister,  collateral,  and  re- 
strictive ties,  and  must  look  only  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people." 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  case, 
let  us  ask,  What  were  the  duties  of  a  free 
President  of  the  United  States;  of  one 
chosen  to  initiate  in  some  sort  a  new  era, 
forgetting,  like  St.  Paul,  the  things  that 
were  behind,  and  pressing  forward  to  the 
prize  for  the  high  calling  of  God  ?  What 
policy  ought  he  to  have  adopted,  what 
measures  should  he  have  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing objects  of  his  administration? 

The  ancient  topics  of  division,  as  we 
have  said,  were  kept  perdu,  if  not  oblit- 
erated altogether,  because  the  subjects 
themselves  had  been  settled.  The  doc- 
trines of  a  national  bank,  of  a  protective 
tariff,  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
federal  government,  <Sbc.,  though  not  com- 
pletely and  definitively  determined  upon 
a  strict  scientific  basis,  had  yet  passed  out 
of  the  active  discussions  of  the  day ;  the 
people  had  pronounced  upon  them,  and 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  keeping  them 
in  agitation.  But  new  questions  had  arisen 
of  immediate  and  pressing  concern ;  other 
questions  of  large  promise  loomed  in  the 
distance ;  and  besides  the  controversies  ac- 
tually up.  or  soon  to  advance,  there  was  a 
general  lurking  impression,  among  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  was  called  upon  to  take  a  conspic- 
uous and  decided  stand. 

Among  these  questions  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Whether  the  Pacific  Raikoad, 
the  most  stupendous  industrial  enterprise 
of  this,  or  any  other  age,  was  to  be 
carried  into  sucoessful  operatkna,  and  by 


what  means?  Whether,  m  the  repleted 
condition  of  the  treasury,  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  were  to  be  made  fif«e 
to  all  settlers, — thereby  proclaiming  to 
the  world,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  political  economy,  that  there 
is  no  value  in  land,  but  only  in  the  labor 
by  which  it  is  cultivated  and  Improved? 
Whether  the  government  was  to  be  restor- 
ed to  the  only  just  and  democratic  method 
of  raising  revenue,  which  is,  by  direct 
taxation  ?  Whether  that  oppressive  mo- 
nopoly and  nuisance,  the  Post  OfSce  esta- 
blishment, was  to  be  reformed  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  brought  up  to  the  ac- 
tual requirements  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, or  abandoned  altogether?  Whether 
the  vast  number  of  executive  appoint- 
ments, which  have  given  to  the  President 
a  more  than  imperial  power,  which  render 
our  political  controversies  a  mean  and  de- 
graded scramble  for  office,  and  which  have 
already  undermined  the  integrity  of  the 
electond  body,  ought  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately relinquished  to  the  people  ?  Whether 
the  expensive  and  useless  system  of  di- 
plomatic intercourse,  now  maintained  for 
no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  furnish 
places  for  the  reward  of  partisan  leaders, 
should  not  be  restricted,  and  altered  into 
a  more  effective  service, — and  that  should 
help  to  create  democrats  abroad  instead 
of  feeding  and  fostering  aristocrats  at 
home  ?— and,  finally.  Whether  the  young 
republic  now  advanced  to  the  posi^on  of 
the  first  power  of  the  world,  is  to  make 
itself  felt  as  such  throughout  the  world, 
the  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed  in  all  lands, — or  whetJier,  pur- 
suing only  a  material  success,  aiming  only 
at  an  outward  splendor  ana  prosperity, 
without  the  high,  noble,  and  expansive 
spirit  which  is  the  justification  and  high- 
est grace  of  prosperity,  it  shall  harden 
into  obdurate  selfishness,  or  gradually 
sinking  into  effeminacy,  welter  like  ano* 
ther  Dragon  of  Wantley,  in  the  filth  of 
its  own  corruptions  ? 

These,  we  repeat,  were  among  the  ques- 
tions presented  to  every  politician  and 
statesman,  in  or  out  of  place, — to  every 
citizen, — and  with  which  a  new  adminis- 
tration ought  to  grapple,  if  it  designed  to 
make  itself  a  character.  They  are  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  demand  so- 
lution. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss 
them  m  detail,  but  wo  shall  indksate  the 
views  which  we  think  the  nation,  or  its 
directors,  are  bound  to  adopt,  by  ex- 
pressing a  single  and  master  truth.  Every 
nation  has  a  peculiar  character,  and  a 
peculiar  destiny,  and  the  instincts  of  its 
people  are  the  suzest    interpreters  of 
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what  that  character  and  destiny  are  de- 
signed to  be.  The  conclusions  of  great 
men,  deduced  from  their  reading  and  ex- 
perience, the  speculations  of  newspaper 
editors,  derived  from  local  and  personal 
mfluenccs,  the  suggestions  of  cabals  and 
cliques,  looking  to  the  triumphs  of  spe- 
cial interests,  may  possess  a  limited  sig- 
nificance and  value,  but  they  cannot  guide 
a  whole  people  ih  the  right  way.  They 
more  often  divert  action  from  its  true 
course,  and  lead  all  those  who  trust  to 
them  into  morasses  and  quagmires.  But 
the  spontaneous,  native,  untaught  and 
unsophisticated  impulses  of  the  masses, 
are  a  more  genuine  inspiration,  and  far 
more  certain  guide.        > 

Now,  the  whole  history  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  its  natural  position,  and  the 
faistincts  and  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
show  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
Btraightforward,  fair,  upright  and  out- 
right Democratic  REPUBLic,^-clearly 
distinguishable  from  all  other  nations,  no 
less  in  the  spirit  of  its  people  than  in  the 
structure  of  its  government, — and  set 
apart  by  circumstances  and  by  time, — or 
in  other  words,  by  the  Providence  of 
(lod, — for  the  manifestation,  on  the  high- 
est scale,  of  the  truth,  the  beauty,  and 
the  goodness  of  that  creed  which  recog- 
nizes the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race.  Other  nations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  have  had  other  objects  to 
accomplish  in  the  developments  of  his- 
tory; have  been  forced  to  play  other 
parts  in  the  shifting  glooms  and  splen- 
dors of  the  social  drama  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  this  nation, — blessed  be  the 
Lord  for  it ! — to  determine  and  mould  its 
own  character ;  to  organize  the  democracy, 
— to  make  the  people  their  own  govern- 
ors,— the  sources  of  power,  as  well  as  the 
objects  of  its  exercise, — the  judges  and 
efficient  agents  of  their  own  best  welfare. 
If  it  does  not  accomplish  that,  if  it  recurs 
to  any  of  the  antiquated  and  efiete  formu- 
laries of  the  past ;  if  it  becomes  the  mere 
echo,  or  servile  imitator  of  European 
examples,  it  may  grow  into  a  splendid 
of&hoot.  but  can  never  be  an  indepen- 
dent, self-subsistent,  original  nation.  True 
democracy  is  our  glory ;  while  the  mere 
attempt  at  it,  the  vague  image  and 
shadow  of  it,  must  inevitably  be  our 
di^race. 

u  it  is  asked  what  true  democracy 
means,  we  answer  in  a  single  phrase — 
That  condition  of  society  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  left  to  work  out  his  own  desti- 
ny, as  far  as  he  can  do  so,  without  infring- 
ing the  natural  rights  of  others.  This 
expresses  the  full  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  is  the  most  pregnant^  inspiring,  bene- 
ficent, and  lofty  conception  of  the  poli- 


tical relations  of  men  that  was  ever  ut- 
tered. It  proclaims  to  all  mankind  their 
inherent  rights, — their  freedom,  and  their 
equality,  and  guarantees  them  the  broad 
universe  for  the  display  of  their  powers, 
opening  every  motive  to  action,  stim- 
ulating every  energy,  appealing  to  ev- 
ery generous  desire  ;  and  then,  in  the 
end,  crowning  exertion  with  the  richest 
guerdons  of  success,  the  consciousness  of 
a  position  conquered  for  one's  self,  and  th^ 
smile  of  Heaven.  A  democratic  admi* 
nistration,  therefore,  if  it  would  be  more 
than  an  echo  of  old  and  effete  party 
organizations, — whose  professed  princi- 
ples are  the  mere  husks  of  doctrines  out- 
grown, and  whose  rallying  cries  are  the 
shallowest  and  most  nauseating  cant, — 
should  make  the  prevalence  of  this  living, 
active,  vitalizing  democracy  its  cardinal 
object,  removing  every  obstacle  in  its 
way,  and  enlarging  its  scope  by  every 
practicable  effort. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
though  it  has  been  for  eight  months  in 
power,  has  made  no  formal  declaration 
of  its  policy,  and  we  care  not,  therefore, 
to  criticise  it  in  respect  to  the  questions 
we  have  indicated.  It  has,  however,  taken 
many  occasions  for  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  it  means  to  approach  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities, and  these  we  sh^l  note. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  prejudge 
its  case  ;  indeed,  we  have  been  willing 
to  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  future  career;  yet  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  reluctantly,  that  thus 
fkr  we  find  in  what  it  has  done,  no 
evidences  of  a  large,  ma^animons,  and 
truo-hearted  statesmanship.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  do  find  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  narrow,  petty,  superficial,  and 
intolerant  partisanship,  alike  wanting  in 
judgment  and  dignity,  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  this  people,  both  in  the  ability 
and  tone  with  which  afildrs  have  been 
conducted.  The  government  has  been 
managed,  and  not  administrated,  as  we 
shall  see  by  recurring  briefly  to  its  pro- 
minent acts. 

The  inaugural  address  was  well  enough 
in  its  way.  for,  as  nothing  is  expected  of 
that  formality  but  common-place  congratu- 
lations and  vague  generalities,  nobody 
was  disappointed.  It  was,  perhaps,  too 
sophomorical  and  inflated  in  style,  and 
abounded  too  much  in  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  "  Fourth  of  July  clap-trap,"  but 
it  was  not  on  the  whole,  worse  than  some 
of  the  inaugurals  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  unex- 
ceptional, beotuse  insignificant,  or  what 
no  man  disputed.  It  is  enough,  in  all 
cases,  for  the  chief  magistrate  to  execute 
the  laws  aa  he  finds  them,  and  not  to 
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make  a  parade  of  unneeded  zeal.  His 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  was 
a  sufficient  earnest  of  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  Union,  without  the  rhetoii- 
cal  surplusage  of  a  promise. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  Mr. 
Pierce  exhibited  neither  wonderful  shrewd- 
ness nor  wonderful  strength.    It  was  not 
such  a  cabinet  as  a  man  of  earnest  pur- 
pose, clear  conviction,  or  strong  reliance 
upon  his  own  principle  would  have  chosen. 
%  was  one  which  rather  evinced  a  weak 
desire  of  conciliating  all  factions  and  inte- 
rests.   It  was  composed  on  the  plan  of 
reconciling  contrasts  and  harmonizing  oi>- 
posites.    A  New  £n^land  whig,  who  had 
achieved  the  bad  eminence  of  shining  in 
the  councils  of  John  Tyler,  and  who  had 
but  recently  been  converted  to  the  so- 
called  democratic  party;  a  New -York 
conservative,    identified    with    no    great 
measure,  but  intimately  connected  with 
the    machinery  of  party    management, 
which  had  long  been  the  opprobrium  of 
New-York  politics  ;  a  Southern  seceder, 
notorious  for  extreme  and  violent  opinion ; 
a  Western  free-soiler,  and  unknown  men 
fit>m  parts  that  one  does  not  care  to 
charge  his  memory  with, — ^formed  toge- 
ther a  compound  that  instantly  suggested 
to  the  newspapers  the  famous  descrip- 
tion   by  Burke    of  the    speckled    and 
checkered  cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham, — "  a 
piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  a   tcsselated 
pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of 
black  stone,  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patri- 
ots and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  re- 
Sublicans," — so  that  the  colleagues  whom 
e  had  assorted  at  the  same  board,  stared 
at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask — 
"  Sir,  your  name  ?  " — "  Sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me  !  " — "Mr.  Such-a-one,  I 
beg  ten  thousand  pardons."    Mr.  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Gushing,  it  is  true,  were  sagacious 
and  able  men,  particularly  skilled  in  par- 
ty tactics  and  secret  manoeuvres,  but  the 
others  were  undistinguished,  or  only  dis- 
tinguished in  very  circumscribed  localities. 
Had  they  been  young,  as  well  as  obscure 
men,  the  country  might  have  hoped  to 
find  in  them  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
fireshness  of  talent ;  but  as  they  were  not 
young,  and  still  obscure,   there  was  no 
chance  of  escape  from  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  their  mediocrity.     Had  they  been 
men  of   matured   and  certain  opinions, 
either  out-and-out  conservatives,  or  out- 
and-out    abettors    of    Young     America, 
their  appointment  would  have  furnished 
a  clue  to  the  probable  course  of  the  new 
administration  ;   but   they  were  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  and  from  the  day  of  their 
advent  at  Washington,  until  the  present 
time,  the  country  has  floundered  in  a  sea 
<rf  ooigectores  as  to  the  destinies  of  tho 


future.  Now  a  great  man, — a  man  dear- 
ly discerning  his  positk>n,  forecasting  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  resolved  to  con- 
trol events,  and  not  to  allow  the  winds 
and  tides  of  circumstance  to  shape  his 
course, — surrounds  himself  with  men  iji 
the  same  clear,  energetic,  decided  charac- 
ter. He  does  not  make  the  noodles  and 
nobodies  that  he  may  scare  up  any  wbere^ 
his  chief  agents. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  become  the  first 
work  of  an  administration  in  this  coni^ 
try,  to  distribute  the  offices  within  its 
control.  The  odious  practice  of  political 
proscription,  originally  justified  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  under  the  barbarian  military 
maxim,  that  *^to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils," — a  soft  translation  of  the  vae  vie- 
its  of  ancient  brutality, — has  been  carried 
to  such  lengths,  that  politicians  almost 
universally  consider  the  emoluments  of 
office  as  the  rightful  reward  of  partisan 
services.  One  hears  them  speak  of  their 
claims  to  this  place  or  that,  with  as  much 
familiarity  and  confidence  as  a  man  re- 
fers to  an  estate  that  had  been  left  him 
by  will,  or  a  laborer  to  the  wages  that 
are  his  due.  They  make  a  few  ward 
speeches,  get  their  names  on  committees, 
spend  money  at  the  ^g-shops  where 
voters  assemble,  subscnbe  largely  to  the 
expenses  of  an  election,  vote  the  regu- 
lar nomination,  and  then  forthwith  in- 
sist that  they  have  earned  a  coHcctorship, 
or  a  place  as  charge  (Taffaires,  If 
they  are  refused  by  the  appointing  power, 
they  feel  themselves  both  injured  and  ag- 
grieved. They  tell  over  their  numerous 
services  to  their  friends,  speak  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  great  men  they  have 
helped  to  make,  and  threaten  rebelUon 
and  uproar,  until  they  arc  finally  appeas- 
ed by  promises  for  the  fiiture.  It  scarce- 
ly matters  what  their  capacities,  what 
their  characters,  what  their  social  rela- 
tions may  be ;  they  may  hail  from  the 
purlieus  of  Mercer-street  or  the  Five 
Points,  they  may  lead  notorious  bands  of 
violent  men,  they  may  be  under  criminal 
indictments — but  as  they  have  establish- 
ed a  claim  upon  their  party,  that  party 
must  provide  for  their  payment,  must  se- 
cure them  a  place,  as  the  gucnlon  of  past, 
and  the  gauge  of  future  fidelity. 

Need  we  attempt  to  describe  the  disasr 
trous  efiect  of  such  a  system  upon  all  the 
functions  of  public  life?  Does  it  not  attack 
political  virtue  at  its  source ;  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  body ;  infiame 
controversies,  wliich  should  be  the  con- 
flict of  great  principles,  into  intemperate 
and  violent  personal  hatreds;  convert 
popular  sufirage  into  a  farce,  or  what 
IS  worse,  into  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud ; 
introduce  the   most    unworthy   agenta 
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into  the  most  responsible  trusts ;  bring  a 
scandal  upon  government,  and  thereoy 
weaken,  if  it  does  not  wholly  destroy,  the 
■anctity  of  law,  and  open  the  way  for 
mercenary,  vicious,  and  destructive  1(^- 
lation  ?  Have  we  not  already  seen  the 
great  city  of  New-York,  having  in  vain 
essayed  the  ordinary  remedies  by  which 
wrongs  are  righted,  compelled  to  rise  (al- 
most m  its  primary  capacity  as  a  society), 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  a  nest  of  profli- 
gates and  gamblers,  who  had  baffled 
juries,  baffled  courts,  baffled  legislatures, 
and  contemned  public  opinion,  in  their 
shameless  career  of  peculation  ?  Are  not 
the  lobbies  at  Albany  beset  by  as  savage 
a  crew  of  cormorants  as  ever  gathered 
about  a  carcass  in  the  desert ;  and  were 
not  some  of  the  debates  of  the  State 
Senate,  during  the  last  winter,  in  tone, 
language,  and  spirit,  as  vile  as  the  squab- 
blers of  a  pot-house,  or  the  drunken  con- 
Tersation  of  a  brothel  ?  Who,  at  Wash- 
ington, are  getting  to  be  the  men  of  in- 
fluence and  distinction  ?  who  carry  off 
the  best  offices  ?  who  secure  the  most  lu- 
crative contracts  ?  whose  names  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  newspapers?  Not, 
sorely,  the  men  of  probity,  of  indepen- 
dence, of  sincere  persuasions,  of  high  cul- 
ture, of  dignifled,  though  perhaps  humble, 
social  position ! 

Why  is  this  ?  No  American  will  ques- 
tion the  general  intelligence  and  honesty 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  give  heed  to 
that  slander  which  asserts  that  it  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  debase  itself,  until  it  finally  sinks 
into  a  corruption,  whence  alone  it  can  be 
snatched  by  some  Napoleon  or  CsBsar. 
But  every  American  must  confess,  and 
lament  while  he  confesses  it,  that  for  the 
last  few  years  a  gradual  decay  and  de- 
gradation has  come  over  the  spirit  of  pol- 
itics. Our  best  men  are  not  so  common 
as  formerly  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  inferior  men,  inferior  in  mind,  in  cha- 
racter, in  patriotism,  have  taken  their 
places.  Why  ?  Can  you  ask  ?  Because 
the  infamous  doctrine  of  political  reward 
and  proscription  has  thrown  politics  into 
the  shambles  ;  has  put  office  up  at  auc- 
tion, to  be  won  by  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  a  certain  degree  of  service ;  has 
rendered  our  political  contests  no  longer 
a  controversy  about  the  great  principles 
of  government,  but  a  scramble  for  place ; 
and  has  sunk  the  consideration  of  the 
right,  the  justice^  the  excellence  of  pro- 
pcfied  measures,  mto  a  consideration  of 
thpir  bearing  on  party  creeds  and  party 
Intrigues.  There  is  yet,  thank  Heaven, 
sound  principles  and  virtue  enough  in  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  to  counter- 
act and  nullify  most  of  the  mischiefs  of 


this  political  d^eneracy ;  but,  if  the  cor- 
ruptions to  which  we  refer,  are  allowed  to 
spread,  how  many  decades  will  it  be  be- 
fore the  empire  will  be  sold  by  a  band  oj 
Pretoriana  to  a  second  Didius  Julianus? 
It  was  supposed  when  Mr.  Pierce  came 
into  power,  under  such  circumstances  as 
we  have  referred  to  in  the  outset  of  this 
essay,  that  there  woidd  be  an  end  put  to 
this  nefarious  and  wholesale  bartering  of 
office.  As  he  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  with  few  friendships  to  gratify,  ana 
few  enmities  to  punish,  as  the  leading  po- 
litical parties  had  dropped  much  of  their 
political  acerbity,  closed  for  a  time  the 
T^nple  of  Janus ;  as  he  had  himself  never 
shown  an  extraordinary  avidity  for  of- 
fice, and  on  two  occasions  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  it,  the  country  found  it 
difficult  to  imagine  any  motives,  for  him  to 
indulge  in  a  vindictive  and  party  rancor. 
A  certain  number  of  removals  from  office 
is  always  expected,  is  indeed  necessary  to 
dve  unity  to  an  administration.  A  change 
m  the  heads  of  departments,  in  the  lead- 
ing collectorships.  in  the  diplomatic  corps, 
takes  place  unaer  nearly  all  govern- 
ments where  there  is  a  change  of  policy ; 
but  an  almost  universal  sweeping  out  of 
subordinates  is  peculiar  to  the  late  his- 
tory of  this  nation,  and  is  as  disgraceful 
to  the  parties  who  are  the  instruments  of 
it,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  morals  and  polit- 
kki  virtue.  It  is  a  mean,  bigoted,  ma- 
lignant and  cruel  practice,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  party  that  has  the  remotest 
claim  to  the  title  of  great,  and  only  fit  for 
the  adoption  of  those  Eastern  despots  who 
delight  to  surround  themselves  with 
fawning  satraps^  and  trembling  slaves. 
The  same  proscription,  in  any  other  walk 
of  employment,  would  bring  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  it  the  indignation  and 
scorn  of  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
which  it  might  become  known.  How,  the 
other  day  when  the  president  of  an  in- 
surance company  was  removed,  not  for 
his  opinions,  but,  as  it  was  supposed,  for 
cause ;  how  the  bare  suspicion  that  tnere 
was  no  cause  aroused  the  indignant  re- 
buke of  the  whole  mercantile  commu- 
nity? Yet,  every  day  in  politics,  men 
are  made  penniless  for  daring  to  express 
their  sentiments  as  freemen,  by  the  suc- 
cessful parties  to  which  they  may  be  op- 
posed !  Do  we  not  remember,  too,  that 
Jefferson,  during  one  of  the  most  violent 
political  controversies  that  ever  shook 
the  nation,  and  when  all  the  offices  of  the 
government  were  filled  by  men  who  had 
been  appointed  under  influences  that  he^ 
deemed  most  hostile  to  the  true  polky  of 
the  republic. — influences,  indeed,  that  he 
suspected  of  a  strong  monarchical  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  bitterly  exposed  to 
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hiuL  and  to  the  character  which  he 
wisnM  to  impress  on  all  his  measures, — 
did  not  yenture  upon  a  single  subordi- 
nate removal,  until  he  had  flidly  declared 
the  motives  of  it,  in  an  elaborate  and  ju- 
dicious letter;  saying  how  painful  the 
duty  was,  and  that  he  should  confine  the 
number  of  displacements  to  the  unworthy 
and  the  dangerous.  The  rule  of  selection, 
also,  he  announced  to  be, ''  Is  he  capable  ? 
is  he  honest  ?"  while  for  the  eight  years  of 
his  incumbency,  full  of  tumult,  exacerbar 
tion,  and  trouble  as  they  were,  only 
thirty-nine  persons  were  dislodged  for 
all  causes  put  together !  It  would  be  no 
startling  thing,  in  these  latter  days,  to  see 
as  many  thousand  removed. 

But  Mr.  Pierce  made  no  attempt  to 
avert  this  flagitious  practice.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  approach  to  Washington 
was  a  signal  for  the  gathering  of  all  the 
crows  and  jackals  of  party,  from  the 
waters  of  Passamaquoddy  to  the  sands 
of  the  Pacific.  The  turkey-buzzards  of 
the  South,  the  foxes  of  the  North,  even 
the  wolves  of  the  wilderness,  all  flocked 
towards  the  same  centre,  as  if  certain  of 
their  prey.  Like  the  followers  of  a  camp, 
when  the  victory  is  declared,  they  hung 
upon  his  front,  and  flank,  and  rear — unre- 
buked  by  his  frown — unrestrained  by  his 
monitions ;  nay,  hounded  on  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  piecemeal  dispensation  of 
the  booty.  More  repulsive  or  disgraceful 
scenes  were  scarcely  witnessed  in  the  sa- 
turnalia of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the 
spoils  of  Antiochus  were  given  to  the  con- 
quering army.  Bar-rooms,  streets,  and 
public  oflBces,  were  alike  filled  with 
brawlers ;  rich  men,  who  wanted  honors, 
had  their  paid  agents  there  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day ;  poor  men,  who  want- 
ed riches,  sent  men  of  honorable  titles  as 
their  solicitors ;  many,  with  the  immod- 
esty of  the  keeper  of  a  country  booth, 
extolling  the  merits  of  his  performance, 
shouted  their  own  excellence  at  the 
street  comers;  and  even  women  ogled, 
coaxed,  and  beseeched  the  dispensers  of 
favor  for  lovers,  husbands,  and  friends. 
Our  readers  who  have  been  in  Italian 
cities,  in  Naples  or  Rome,  where  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step  is  almost  crushed  by 
the  begging  lazzaroni ;  where  a  crew  of 
dirty,  whining,  lazy,  leprous  louts  stop  his 
path,  and  deafen  his  ears,  with  cries  and 
prayers  for  alms,  have  seen  a  pendant  of 
the  picture  exhibited  at  Washington,  by 
American  citizens,  under  the  approving 
eye  of  an  American  President.  Our  faces 
grow  crimson  as  we  write  this  truth  of 
the  descendants  of  Washington,  Jefierson, 
Macon,  and  Jay.  Oh !  degenerate  Ame- 
ricans, your  fathers  scorned  all  place  but 
8och  as  the  free  voices  of  their  fellow- 


dtizens  confinrred ;  bnt  yon  ^  about  acdi- 
citing  it,  cringing  for  it,  intriguing  for  it, 
lying  for  it,  bujong  it ;  and  your  young 
President,  who  ought  to  have  the  ingenu- 
ous feelings  of  3routh,  if  not  the  stem  in- 
tegrity of  age,  prolongs,  and  protracts,  and 
encourages  the  debasement. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  this  in  Mr. 
Pierce,  for  he  knew  better ;  as  long  ago 
as  1842,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  seeing  the  iniquities  of 
proscription,  he  denounced  it  with  the 
seeming  indignation  of  an  honest  man. 
'*  There  is  no  part  of  General  Jackson's 
administration,"  he  said,  "  which  I  failed 
so  uniformly  to  approve  ^for  he  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Jackson)  tnan  his  halHt 
of  rewarding  his  friends  and  punishing 
his  enemies,"  adding,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay,  who  defended  the  guilty  participa- 
tion of  the  whigs  in  the  same  baseness, 
on  the  ground  of  state  necessity : 

"  Sir,  this  demand  of  the  nation — this 
plea  of  ^  state  necessity,^  let  me  tell  gen- 
tlemen, is  as  old  as  the  history  of  wrong 
and  oppression.  It  has  been  the  standing 
plea — the  never-failing  resort  of  despotism. 

"  The  great  Julius  found  it  convenient, 
when  he  restored  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  but  destroyed  its  indepefk' 
dence.  It  gave  countenance  to,  and  justi- 
fiedj  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spam.  It  gave  utterance  to  the  stifled 
groans  from  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  written  in  tears  upon  ^  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs '  in  Venice ;  and  pointed  to  those 
dark  recesses,  upon  whose  gloomy  portals 
there  was  never  seen  a  returning  footstep. 

"  It  was  the  plea  of  the  austere  and  am- 
bitious Strafford,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First.  It  filled  the  Bastile  of  France, 
and  lent  its  sanction  to  the  terrible  atro- 
cities perpetrated  there.  It  was  the  plea 
that  snatched  the  mUd,  eloquent,  and  pa- 
triotic Camille  Desmoulins  from  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  and  hurried  him  upon 
the  hurdle  to  the  guillotine,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  equally  unoffending  and 
innocent  It  was  upon  this  plea  that  the 
greatest  of  generals,  if  not  of  men, — ^you 
cannot  mistake  me, — I  mean  hira,  the  pre- 
sence of  whose  very  ashes  within  the  last 
few  months  was  sufficient  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  a  continent, — it  was  upon  this  plea  that 
he  abjured  that  noble  wife  who  threw 
around  his  humble  days  light  and  glad- 
ness, and  by  her  own  lofky  energies  and 
high  intellect,  encouraged  his  aspira- 
tions. It  was  upon  this  plea  that  he 
committed  that  worst  and  most  fa- 
tal act  of  his  eventful  life.  Upon  this, 
too,  he  drew  around  his  person  the  impe- 
rial purple.  It  has  in  all  times,  and  in 
every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty,  and  tho 
hidispensable  stay  of  usurpation. 
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^  Where  were  the  chains  of  despotism 
erer  thrown  around  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  hut  on  this  plea  of 
*9tate  necessity?^  Let  the  spirits  of 
Charles  the  Tenth  and  of  his  ministers 
answer. 

'*  It  is  cold,  selfish,  hcarl  less ;  and  has 
always  been  regardless  of  age,  sex,  condi- 
tion, services,  or  any  of  the  incidents  of 
life  that  appeal  to  patriotism  or  human- 

i^. 

"  Wherever  its  authority  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, it  has  assailed  men  who 
stood  by  their  country  when  she  needed 
strong  arms  and  bold  hearts ;  and  has  as- 
sailed them  when,  maimed  and  disabled 
in  her  service,  they  could  no  longer  bran- 
dish a  weapon  in  her  defence. 

"  It  has  afflicted  the  feeble  and  depend- 
ent wife  for  the  imaginary  faults  of  her 
husband. 

'*  It  has  stricken  down  innocence  in  its 
beauty,  youth  in  its  freshness,  manhood 
in  its  vigor,  and  old  age  in  its  feebleness 
and  decrepitude.  Whatever  other  plea 
of  apology  may  be  set  up  for  the  sweep- 
ing, ruthless  exercise  of  this  civil  guillo- 
tine at  the  present  day — in  the  name  of 
liberty,  let  us  be  spared  this  fearful  one 
of  *  state  necessity '  in  this  early  age  of 
the  republic,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Senate,  in  the  face  of  a  people  yet 
free." 

Slightly  ambitious,  but  every  word  of 
it  true ;  yet,  if  "  state-necessity"  cannot 
Justify  political  proscription,  how  much 
less,  0  President  Pierce,  can  mere  party- 
necessity,  or,  rather,  mere  party-clam- 
or? 

But,  admitting  for  the  nonce,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  indiscriminate  removal  of 
subordinates,  not  one  of  whom  is  charged 
^th  incompetency  or  want  of  fidelity  in 
his  trust,  we  have  still  objections  to 
make  to  the  mode  in  which  this  patron- 
age has  been  bestowed.  In  the  first 
puuDe,  respecting  the  foreign  appoint- 
ments, we  allege  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  have  not  been  of  a  pro- 
per sort.  It  is  as  clear  as  any  principle 
of  government  can  be,  that  if  we  must 
send  abroad  men  to  represent  the  nation, 
they  ought  to  be  mci}  of  varied  accom- 
pli^iments,  of  high  personal  character,  of 
dignified  and  urbane  manners,  and,  above 
a^  of  thorough  republican  sympathies. 
They  should  know  at  least  the  language 
of  the  courts  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
be  familiar  with  European  politics,  and 
international  relations,  both  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  and  should  stand  ready  ut 
all  times  to  help  on,  so  far  as  they  can 
consistently,  among  any  people  strugglmg 
Ibr  emancipation  and  their  just  rights, 
those  truths  of  political  science  which  we 


hold  to  be  the  truths  of  God,  and  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfare  oi  the  hu- 
man .race.  The  poor,  oppressed  nations 
look  to  us  and  our  representatives 
with  yearning  hearts,  and  if  we  do  not 
3rield  them  our  earnest  sympathies,  we 
are  basely  recreant  to  our  high  trusts, 
and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  freemen. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  obvious  consider- 
ations, a  large  part  of  our  new  diploma- 
tists are  men,  not  designated  by  capacity, 
acquirements,  or  sympathies  for  their  po- 
sitions ;  but  mere  serviceable  politicians, 
who  must  be  complimented  personally,  ana 
who  are  connected  with  factions  that  re- 
quire to  be  appeased.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted,  vrithout  contradiction,  by  a  re- 

Xnsible  press,  that,  in  one  case,  the 
^  Be  was  bougnt ; — but  of  whom,  or  by 
what  intermediate,  docs  not  appear.  In 
another  case,  it  has  been  also  asserted  by 
another  responsible  press,  that,  the  char- 
acter of  the  nominee  was  so  infamous, 
as  to  render  his  appointment  a  disgrace 
to  the  administration.  At  the  same  time, 
when  such  nominations  were  made,  there 
were  before  the  President,  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  good  authority,  the 
names  of  young  men  of  the  highest  de- 
sert^ young  men  of  old  and  honorable 
families, — (who  had  served  the  republic 
without  reward  or  thought  of  reward,  in 
its  darkest  days,) — of  conspicuous  talents, 
of  unsullied  reputation,  of  sincere  ana 
earnest  democratic  opinions^ — ^in  short, 
possessed  of  every  qualification  of  man- 
ner and  acquirement  likely  to  redound  to 
their  own  and  the  country's  credit.  Yet 
these  were  overlooked.  But,  supposing 
that  their  names  had  not  been  presented, 
we  hold  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
looked  up  and  complimented.  We  do 
not  contend  that  the  favors  of  govern- 
ment should  be  conferred  upon  a  parti- 
cular class,  and  that  persons  of  current 
and  traditionary  respectability  alone  are 
to  be  selected  for  office  ;  but  we  do  in- 
sist, precisely  because  we  impugn  this  sys- 
tem of  favoritism,  that  mere  superser- 
yiceable  politicians  are  not  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  political  distinction.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  literary  men  in 
every  part  of  the  nation, — young  men  of 
science,  young  artists,— skilled  in  lan- 
guages, of  accomplished  address,  of  more 
than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  of  local 
consideration  and  repute,  but  not  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, to  whom  subordinate  places,  such 
as  charg^ships,  secretaryships,  consu- 
lates, would  be  a  benefaction ;  and  the 
duties  of  which  they  would  discharge 
with  fidelity  and  honor,  while  reaping 
for  themselves  and  their  native  land  the 
richest  harvests  of  skill  and  culture.  Whj 
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are  these  nearly  always  forgotten  ?  Why 
is  Hawthorne,  the  biographer  of  President 
Pierce,  the  solitary  example  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  thLs  Kind  1  Why  aiSe  ig- 
norant, coarse-minded,  coarsc-mannerM 
speech-makers,  and  who  possess  no  re- 
commendation beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  boisterous  and  windy  politicians,  pre- 
ferred for  office,  to  less  assuming,  but 
a  thousand  times  more  meritorious  citi- 
zens ?  Why  should  our  good  fame  be 
aspersed  in  Naples,  as  it  has  been  in 
years  past,  by  the  licentious  orgies  of 
a  profligate,  or  in  Berlin,  as  it  has  been, 
by  the  delirious  outrages  of  a  drunk- 
ard? Is  republicanism  in  such  excel- 
lent repute  in  Europe  that  it  can  bear 
these  stabs  ?  Or  are  we,  as  a  nation,  in- 
vulnerable to  reproach  as  well  as  destitute 
of  shame? 

Again ;  in  respect  to  the  domestic  ap- 
pointments, we  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
distribution  has  been  governed  by  an  ab- 
surd, because  an  impossible  scheme  for  heal- 
ing the  divisions  of  party  by  the  salve  of  pa- 
tronage. A  radical,  inveterate,  and  long- 
standing opposition  exists,  as  every  body 
knows,  between  certain  factions  of  the  so- 
called  democrats,  especially  in  New- York. 
It  is  an  opposition  that  has  grown  out  of 
fundamental  diflei*ences  of  principle,  and 
a  decided  divergence  of  political  conviction 
and  sympathy.  Years  of  ardent  contest 
have  nursed  it  into  a  bitter  animosity. 
Its  hatreds  partake  of  the  virulence  of  the 
odium  theologicum.    It  cannot  be  com- 

Sromised,  nor  bridged  over,  nor  reconciled. 
*ime  can  only  widen  the  breach,  and 
whatever  temporary  arrangements  may 
be  made,  the  issue  must  show  that  they 
were  no  more  than  temporary.  Now,  in 
such  a  state  of  opinion,  to  undertake  by 
the  bestowal  of  a  few  offices  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  hostile  camps,  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  enmity,  betrays  a  superficiality 
of  judgment,  a  want  of  insight,  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  and  a  depravity 
of  principle,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  in 
any  position  of  influence.  The  attempt 
is  one  of  those  errors,  which,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  was  worse  than  a  crime, — a  mistake, 
or  rather  it  is  both  a  mistake  and  a  crime, 
— a  mistake,  because,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  must  prove  a  failure ;  and  a  crime, 
because  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  high 
objects  of  government  for  the  sphere  of 
low  partisan  tactics.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
nation,  to  try  to  dance  upon  two  cross 
wires ;  to  come  down  from  his  lofty  seat 
to  adjust  the  brawls  of  street-fighters,  or 
to  contrive  plans  for  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  local  jealousies  and  ambitions. 
He  should  leave  all  that  to  the  quidnuncs 
of  the  Pewter  Mug^  or  the  Shades.    His 


business  is  the  defence  and  the  fbrther- 
ance  of  the  broad  interests  of  the  whole 
nation,  according  to  just  and  comprehen- 
sive principles,  and  in  the  most  impartial 
spirit.  The  moment  he  steps  into  ofiloe^ 
he  is  no  longer  the  chief  of  a  clique,  the 
head  oligarch,  the  captain  of  banditti, 
a  joint  worker  with  factions  or  parties; 
but  he  becomes  in  some  sort  the  Father 
of  the  People,  chamd  with  a  universal 
responsibility,  and  for  ever  removed  from 
one-sided,  or  sinister,  or  sectional  objects. 
We  are  not  urging  that  he  should  have 
no  principles,  or  that  these  principles  may 
not  be  the  principles  of  some  party ;  but 
simply  that  he  should  proclaim  and  exe- 
cute his  principles,  without  descending  to 
the  ignoble  task  of  composing  private  and 
factious  squabbles,  by  shifts  and  compro- 
mises, or  a  two-faced  distribution  of  the 
offices  in  his  gift. 

Worse  than  all  this,  however, — the  ef- 
forts to  which  we  refer  arc  in  reality  no- 
thing less  than  an  enterprise  to  control 
human  convictions  by  motives  addressed 
to  a  low  cupidity  and  selfishness.  "  Sup- 
port me,"  says  the  patron.  "  suppress  your 
individual  predilections;  forego  the  ex- 
pression of  your  honest  sentiments,  and 
join  heartily  with  men  that  you  know  to 
be  wrong,  and  suspect  to  be  knaves,  and  I 
will  make  you  a  secretary  and  your  firiend 
an  ambassador."  What  is  that  but  soli- 
citing the  client  to  become  a  prostitute  ? 
What  is  it  but  asking  him  to  sell  his  seal 
for  a  place?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
most  mercenary  transaction  of  the  mar- 
ket-place ?  The  President  does  not  say. 
"  because  you  are  a  man  of  merit,  fittea 
for  the  place,  and  likely  to  confer  honor 
on  yourself  and  the  country  by  your  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  I  request  you  to  take 
it ; "  but  he  says,  "  because  you  are  a  se- 
cessionist, willing  to  sink  your  secession- 
ism  ;  because  you  are  a  free-soiler,  not 
troubled  with  conscience;  because  you 
are  a  unionist,  with  no  fear  of  the  safety 
of  the  Union, — ready  to  join  in  any  scheme 
for  building  up  a  harmonious  part}", — you 
shall  sit  upon  ray  right  hand  and  my  left.** 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  secedera, 
unionists,  and  free-soilers,  like  the  fanatic 
follower  of  some  Abou-ben-Abou,  tear 
their  turbans,  and  place  their  mouths  to 
the  dirt,  and  shout  Allah,  Allah.  Allah, — 
Sun  of  the  universe,  thou  art  great !  Thus, 
douceurs  are  offered  to  dishonesty,  a  pre- 
mium is  paid  to  hypocrites,  the  emolu- 
ments and  honors  of  office  bestowed  on 
sycophants  and  lickspittles. 

Our  impressions  of  the  want  of  intellec- 
tual ability  and  moral  elevation,  on  the 
part  of  the  new  administration  are  oon- 
fumed  by  the  incidents  of  the  late  tour 
to  New-York,  to  assist  in  the  inaugur*- 
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tion.  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  do  not 
arraign  the  taste  of  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  in  joining  in  that  ceremony,  as 
some  have  done,  who  attach  a  peculiar 
dignity  to  office ;  but  we  complain,  that 
having  accepted  the  part  assigned  them  in 
the  programme,  the  chief  magistrate  and 
his  suite  showed  themselves  unequal  to  its 
requirements.  It  was  a  special  occasion, 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  occurred  in 
our  history,  and,  in  itself,  amply  suggestive 
of  the  most  important  thoughts.  Indus- 
try,— its  history,  its  progress,  its  bearing 
upon  all  the  interests  of  the  world,  were 
the  key-notes  sounded  by  the  event,  but 
not  one  of  which  were  responded  to  by  the 
leading  performers.  From  the  outset  of 
their  jaunt  to  the  close  of  it,  they  turned  the 
affair,  and  allowed  it  to  be  turned,  into  a 
meagre  and  common-place  political  glorifi- 
cation. The  President  was  beslavered  with 
complimentary  addresses,  and  in  return 
beslavered  the  people  with  the  usual  adu- 
lation and  flattery.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  describes  a  German  archduke, 
who  always  received  his  friends  somewhat 
in  this  wise — *'  Sir,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
having  you  presented  to  me.  Sir,  you 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  name  of  an 
Englishman.  Sir,  the  English  are  a  noble 
nation.  Sir,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
Ibr  the  English  nation."  When  the  next 
person  advanced,  he  said — "  Chevalier,  I 
reel  great  pleasure  in  having  you  present- 
ed to  me.  Chevalier,  you  ought  to  be 
piroud  of  the  name  of  Frenchman.  Cheva- 
lier, the  French  are  a  grand  nation.  Chev- 
alier, I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
French  nation ! "  Thus,  the  subtlest  di- 
plomatist could  never  discover  to  which 
of  the  nations  the  archduke  inclined. 
And  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  same  way,  told 
the  multitude  at  Baltimore,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  were  a  great  and  noble 
people ;  at  Wilmington,  that  the  people 
of  Delaware  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
'ple ;  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
ple; and  at  New- York,  that  the  people 
of  New- York  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
ple,— the  phrase  in  each  case,  perhaps, 
slightly  varied  by  local  historical  allu- 
sions that  all  the  schoolboys  knew,  but 
the  burden  ever  the  same.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  a  more  multitudinous  set  of 
great  and  noble  fellows  was  never  got 
together  on  this  footstool.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Oushing  entertained  his  auditors  with 
his  filibustering  propensities;  Mr.  Davis 
talked  of  State  Rights  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor,  &c. 
But  Mr.  Marcy  displayed  his  usual  saga- 
city by  remaining  quietly  at  home. 
As  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  asso- 


ciations, which  were  the  great  occasion  of 
the  pilgrimage,  scarcely  a  word  was  ut- 
tered by  any  mortal  lip.  The  great  and 
pressing  themes  of  the  moment, — the 
triumphs  of  industry,  the  uses  of  art,  the 
connection  of  science  with  the  develop- 
ment of  society,  the  influence  of  peace  on 
the  physical  wealth  and  the  moral  dignity 
of  nations,  the  ties  of  friendship  woven  by 
commerce  between  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  globe ;  the  contrasts  and  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  aspects  of 
the  world  since  the  warlike  virulence  of 
nations  has  been  converted  into  rivalries 
of  artistic  skill,  since  the  battle-field  has 
given  place  to  the  workshop,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  towards  a  purer  de- 
mocracy and  a  more  universal  Christianity ; 
in  short,  all  the  opulent  and  varied  sug- 
gestions of  an  International  Fair,  fresn, 
inviting,  and  important  as  they  were,  and 
which  every  body  expected  to  see  treated 
by  the  men  of  foremost  position  of  their 
country,  and  therefore  presumed  to  be 
better  qualified  than  other  men  to  pro- 
claim the  lesson  and  deduce  the  moral  of 
the  day, — all  were  wholly  ignored,  and 
the  public  served  instead  with  the  twice 
and  thrice  concocted,  the  stale  and  stereo- 
typed common-places  of  political  harangue. 
Now,  rather  than  this,  they  should  have 
said  nothing ;  silence  might  have  passed 
for  wisdom ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  unity  and 
tone  of  the  occasion  were  shockingly 
violated, — ^as  much  so  as  the  performance 
of  a  grand  oratorio  would  be  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  jews- 
harp,  or  an  imposing  ceremonial  in  a  church 
by  a  prelude  of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy, 
or  the  Countess  de  Teba's  quadrilles. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difierence,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  calibre  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, whether  we  ascribe  this  singular 
contretemps  to  its  want  of  sagacity  to 
cateh  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  or  to  an 
incompetency  to  appreciate  its  bearings; 
for  in  either  case  the  failure  is  significant 
in  respect  to  other  and  more  important 
occurrences  that  are  likely  to  arise.  Men 
of  genius  or  of  real  power  never  fail :  they 
are  at  home  in  small  as  well  as  great 
emergencies ;  and  whether  their  business 
be  to  impart  an  interest  and  a  grace  to  a 
transient  festival,  or  to  conduct  national 
issues  to  a  successful  close,  they  acquit 
themselves  with  distinction,  or  at  least 
leave  an  impression  of  their  ability. 

In  arraigning  the  present  government 
thus,  showing  how  far  it  has  fallen  short 
of  the  capabilities  of  its  position,  and  what 
demoralizing  and  dangerous  aberrations  it 
has  already  countenanced,  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  disclaim  all  partisan  motives. 
The  tenor  of  our  discussion  will  acquit  us 
of  that  imputation  in  all  candid  mindsL 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  oar  aims  have 
been  much  higher  and  more  generous. 
We  have  had,  and  could  have,  no  desire 
to  bring  the  agents  of  power  into  disre- 
pute ;  but  wc  confess  that  we  have  wished, 
by  the  signal  example  of  their  failure,  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  and  hazard  of 
that  party  machinery,  by  which  such 
agents  are  designated.  Such  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  caucus  and  convention  system 
over  all  our  politics,  so  embracing  and 
strin^nt  the  discipline  olfaction,  that  the 
election  of  the  most  important  officers  is 
literally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people.  A  few  self-appomted  and  irre- 
sponsible men,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
two  great  parties,  now  regulate  the  whole 
matter ;  or,  we  may  say  with  more  pro- 
priety, that  a  lottery  regulates  it,  as  no 
man,  not  even  the  managers  of  the  scheme, 
can  tell  beforehand  'to  whom  the  prizes 
will  fall.  Had  the  choice  of  a  President 
been  given  directly  to  the  people,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  late  Baltimore  con- 
ventions, it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Pierce 
would  have  received  five  hundred  votes 
out  of  the  millions  cast.  A  dozen  men 
among  the  democrats,  and  quite  as  many 
among  the  whigs,  would  have  stood  in 
advance  of  him :  yet,  through  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  a  convention,  this  comparatively 
unknown  man,  scarcely  qualified  for  the 
governorship  of  his  own  small  State,  to 
the  surprise  of  himself,  and  of  every  body 
else,  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  control  of 
the  foreign  relations  and  the  domestic  pros- 
perity of  twenty-four  millions  of  people. 
When  he  was  once  nominated,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  the  democrats,  but 
to  throw  away  their  votes,  or  give  them  to 
the  opposing  candidate,  whom  they  likely 
considered  equally  unfit.  His  nomina- 
tion, therefore,  was  virtually  his  election. 
It  had  the  advantage,  as  an  accidental 
result,  of  relieving  him  of  all  special  obli- 
gations to  this  faction  or  that,  and  some 
of  us  cherished  sanguine  hopes  from  that 
fact;  but  what  perils  it  also  involved! 
What  did  the  people  know  of  the  man ; 
what  evidence  had  he  given  of  capacity ; 
how  could  they  be  sure  that  he  would 
not  misuse  his  trusts  ?  In  o^her  cases,  a 
long  life  of  devoted,  capable  and  efficient 
services,  in  conspicuous  public  stations, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
ability  and  character;  but  in  this  case. 


there  w(»e  no  such  pledges,  only  the  hope 
that  events  might  turn  out  better  than 
the  promise.  Now,  is  this  a  reliance  for 
a  people  that  boasts  of  its  enlightenment 
and  freedom  ?  Ought  the  control  of  ti^eir 
poUtical  destinies  to  be  made  over  to 
chance?  Must  they  continue  to  run  the 
risk  hereafter  of  elevating  mediocre  and 
incompetent  men  to  places  of  vital  import- 
ance ?  The  chances  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
arch being  a  suitable  governor,  are  great- 
er than  in  the  case  of  a  chance  nominatioii 
like  that  which  made  Mr.  Pierce  our  Presi- 
dent. A  material  check  might  be  given 
to  the  prevailing  irresponsible  system  of 
nominations,  by  amending  the  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  abolish  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  restore  the  vote  for  President  directly 
to  the  people.  It  would  enable  every 
man  in  the  Union  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  person  that  public  discussion  and  his 
own  obvious  quiJities  might  point  out  as 
the  most  deserving.  But  we  fear  that  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  is  not  now 
feasible ;  a  conservative  dread  of  innova-  ^ 
tions  in  other  respects  will,  for  a  long  time, 
prevent  any  reform  of  that  instrument. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we  are  not 
left  to  one  mode  of  redress,  and  that  there 
is  another,  less  direct,  but  probably  no 
less  effective.  We  mean,  the  stripping 
of  the  executive  office  of  its  enormous 
patronage!  Curtail  the  power  of  the 
office,  and  you  so  far  diminish  the  dan- 
gers  of  an  improper  election.  Let  the 
appointment  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  office-holders  dependent  on  that 
mastodon  of  monopolies,  the  post-office, 
be  rendered  to  the  people,  or  the  monopoly 
be  abolished ;  let  the  appointment  of  those 
numerous  and  active  agents  of  political 
intrigue,  the  custom-house  subordinates, 
be  also  rendered  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  serve, — let  the  expenditures  of  the 
treasury  be  confined  strictly  to  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  government,  and  not  ex- 
tended to  special  schemes  and  private  • 
plunder, — and  a  most  powerful  means  of 
corruption,  an  imminent  and  alarmmg 
danger,  will  have  been  removed.  The 
distribution  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  allotment  of  a  hundred 
thousand  offices,  are  the  objects  which  hare 
filled  our  parties  with  violence,  fraud,  and 
corruption,  and  swelled  the  federal  au- 
thority into  the  monstrous  proportions  of 
a  despotism. 
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happy  men  resting  in  jour  beds  till 
e  sun  Terees  towards  noon !  Here 
lalf-past  SIX,  I  have  been  up  two 
and  more,  and  must  wait  yet  a  time 
takfikst  Mass  over,  the  Admonitor 
i  noyices  rises  and  leads  the  way 

0  our  general  room.  There  is  now 
ji  hour  of  what  is  called  "Free- 
"  but,  reader  dear,  do  not  commit 
^or  of  a  novice  whom  I  knew,  who 
;  to  mean  time  in  which  you  may 
at  YOU  list.    Far  from  it.    The  free- 

1  like  the  freedom  of  conscience  in 
England  erst;  where  freedom  in  mat- 
r  religion  was  granted  to  all  who 
.  with  the  platform  of  the  General 

Freetime  in  the  novitiate  may  be 
red  in  reading  some  pious  permitted 
or  in  the  second  year  in  study.  The 
may  say  his  office  then,  the  sly  one 
nibble  as  I  do  now.  The  novice  to 
I  allude  entered  a  novitiate  in  a 
y  of  great  liberty,  where  the  novi- 
ad  just  commenced  ;  the  master  of 
I  was  confined  to  his  room  by  ill- 
nd  our  novice  novice  had  notliing 
book  of  regulations  to  guide  him, 
fellow-novices  were  as  novice  as  he. 
IS.  or  thought  he  was,  a  musician : 
I  knows  how ;  a  violin  was  in  the 
and  in  freetime  our  friend,  to  make 
I  free  and  easy,  seized  the  crcmona. 
)w  the  bow :  certcs,  it  was  not  sa- 
usic;  waltzes  and  jigs  soon  resound- 
ough  the  astonished  house,  and  at 
e  Rector  came  running  up  to  ascer- 
le  lunacy,  for  he  looked  upon  his 
8  the  mere  execution  of  a  supposed 
de  lunatico  inquirendo."  No  man 
senses  would  have  thought  of  doing 
e  !  But  our  friend  was  no  lunatic ; 
AW  the  Rector  he  fiddled  away  with 
lergy,  as  if  to  deserve  an  encore,  and 
it  last  made  aware  that  it  was  con- 
»  all  ideas  of  propriety,  he  pointed 
.  face  indicative  of  perplexity  and 
to  the  fatal  words  '•  Freetime,"  as 
emand  an  explanation  from  the  re- 
g  Rector.  But,  reader  dear,  such 
never  occurred  in  our  staid  novi- 

ieven  o'clock  we  descend  to  the  re- 
r :  the  admonitor  says  grace  as  we 
ranged  in  front  of  the  table,  and  we 
lide  into  our  places.  The  meal  is 
,  bread  ad  libitum,  a  bowl  of  coffee, 
some  countries  wine  or  beer, — not 
I  Italy,  my  friend,  but  in  Belgium, — 
ute  the  fare  of  the  breakfast  table 
esuit  house,  whether  college,  novi- 


tiate or  scholasticate.  The  dinner  and 
supper  are  the  regular  meals,  and  the 
whole  community  for  them  assemble  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  "before  them 
penances  are  performeid,  of  which  more 
anon,  and  during  them  one  of  the  commu- 
nity, priest,  scholastic  or  novice,  reads  a 
portion  of  the  scriptures  or  of  some  pious 
book,  and  could  we  listen  more  and  yield 
less  to  sensuality,  while  at  table,  doubtless, 
as  our  instructions  tell  us,  we  "might 
profit  greatly."  There  is  more  of  this  at 
breakfast,  for  breakfast  is  an  innovation 
on  the  old  customs  of  the  order,  and  novi- 
ces only  have  a  fixed  time:  the  priests 
come  when  they  please,  before  eight 
o'clock. 

After  breakfast  the  da^  properly  bo- 
gins  :  Amid  oases  of  freetime  come  half- 
hours  for  reading  "  Rodriguez,"  a  treatise 
on  Christian  and  religious  perfection, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  often  of  the  most  amusing 
character.  It  is  in  fact  a  general  com- 
mentary on  the  exiles  and  life  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  and  was  originally  delivered 
in  the  form  of  conferences,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  speak.  It  is  a  standard  Catholic 
work,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  best  adapt- 
ed to  give  a  stranger  an  insight  into  the 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  the  society 
which  produced  it  Our  novice-master 
called  it  our  "  daily  bread : "  we  read  it 
an  hour  a  day  and  sometimes  more,  and 
this  for  two  years,  so  that  after  all  his 
term  was  not  unappropriate. 

In  the  morning  too  all  are  sent  for  half 
an  hour  to  perform  some  manual  labor, 
help  the  cook,  the  pantlcr,  the  gardener 
or  any  other  *chcf  de  departcment'  in  the 
house,  who  on  these  occasions  has  com- 
plete power  over  his  temporary  inferior 
and  sometimes  makes  him  feel  it.  Novices 
at  this  time  should  observe  strict  silence, 
but  as  it  is  a  period  of  real  fun,  the  rule 
is  not  kept  much  better  than  certain  laws 
are  now  or  the  Maine  liquor  law  would 
have  been,  had  it  passed  the  last  legisla- 
ture. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  founder 
it  seems  that  novices  sent  to  the  kitchen 
availed  themselves  of  the  time  to  talk  and 
chat,  and  one  preacher  of  much  distinction 
in  his  day  was  thus  acquired.  Ilis  name 
was  Edmund  Auger.  At  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  he  left  his  native  village  in  France 
to  seek  a  relative  m  Rome,  by  whose  aid 
he  hoped  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  city 
of  the  Pontile.  As  fortune  would  have 
it  our  young  man  on  reaching  his  destina- 
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tion,  found  that  death  had  deprived  him 
of  his  proposed  patron,  and  in  want  of 
money,  friends  and  all,  ne  yery  wisely  de- 
termined to  take  up  with  any  thing,  ^d 
applying  to  the  Jesuits,  was  receiv^  mto 
their  house  and  temporarily  placed  in  the 
kitchen.  His  education  had  not  been  ne- 
glected :  his  poetical  talents  were  great, 
his  fun  and  iiumor  unexhaustible,  and  he 
soon  became  a  general  favorite,  especially 
with  the  young  novices  who  came  to  share 
his  labors.  These  he  amused  by  his 
stories  in  prose  and  verse,  his  epigrams, 
compliments  and  the  like.  At  last  Father 
Ignatius  heard  of  the  wit,  and  sending 
for  him,  bade  him  write  some  verses  on 
himself  Seizing  pen  and  paper,  he  soon 
dashed  off  a  sonnet  in  which  praise  was 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  even  then  great 
Loyola.  The  founder  of  the  Jesuits  read 
it  with  a  smile :  there  was  talent  there, 
but  assuming  a  serious  air,  he  asked  ''  Do 
you  believe  all  this  deserved  ?  "  "  If  you 
are  not  what  I  represent  you  to  be,"  said 
the  wit,  "your  conscience  will  tell  you 
that  you  ought  to  be."  The  answer  de- 
cided his  fate,  a  place  in  the  novitiate  was 
offered  him :  he  accepted  it  and  when  ad- 
vanced to  orders  returned  to  France. 
During  the  wars  of  the  time,  he  was  often 
in  danger,  and  once  actually  had  the  hal- 
ter around  his  neck,  when  an  enthusiastic 
oflBcer  obtained  his  reprieve  in  hopes  of 
winning  him  over  to  the  Reformed  party. 
Auger,  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  was  in  Lyons  when  the  Huguenot 
army  sat  down  before  it.  Suddenly  one 
night  it  was  discovered  that  the  Hugue- 
nots within  had  concerted  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  at  midnight  to  the  force 
without,  which  was  already  divided  and 
stationed  at  the  several  gates ;  the  Catholic 
force  within  was  too  small  to  meet  the 
emergency :  a  general  terror  reigned,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  at  last  to  Father 
Auger  to  ask  his  advice,  it  being  deemed 
that  a  man  whose  head  was  so  near  the 
halter  would  devise  some  means, — nor 
were  they  mistaken.  His  plan  shows 
the  humor  of  his  character.  He  sent  for 
all  the  sextons  in  town  and  by  their  help 
set  every  clock  in  Lyons  fast  or  slow; 
midnight  struck  at  all  possible  moments 
from  ten  till  two,  and  the  besiegers  and 
their  friends  within  were  so  perfectly  dis- 
concerted that  no  two  parties  met  in  time 
at  the  same  gate,  and  the  city  was  saved. 
But  this  is  enough  of  a  digression  on 
Father  Auger. 

This  time  of  manual  labor  is  the  tradi- 
tionary time  for  the  various  trials  of  novice 
obedienoo  by  queer,  or  absurd,  or  contra- 
dictory orders,  such  as  that  of  planting 
cabbages  with  the  head  down  and  the  like, 
but  such  I  never  saw ;  on  the  contrary  the 


novice  is  generally  obedient  beyond  ex- 
pression,— so  mnch  so  that  the  scbolaBtio 
definition  of  a  novice  "Animal  risibile^ 
vitreum  frangens,  oleum  fundens,"  chron- 
icles the  over^strict  obedience  of  one  who 
was  drawing  oil  when  the  bell  rang  for 
the  end  of  manual  labor  and  left  the  ofl 
running,  as  turning  the  spigot  would  have 
been  working  past  time!  Novices  deny 
the  fact,  but  as  it  is  in  Latin  it  must  be 
true. 

The  next  exercise  is  the  conference,  a 
sort  of  homily  given  by  the  novice-maa- 
ter  on  one  or  more  of  the  rules  of  the 
order.  These  are  enlivened  by  anecdotes 
and  iUustrations,  and  as  may  be  imagined, 
are  sometimes  entertaining,  sometimes 
prosy,  sometimes  the  source  of  warm  dis- 
pute and  discussion.  Instead  of  the  coo- 
ference,  occasionally  takes  place  what  in 
the  language  of  the  Jesuits  is  called  the 
exercise  of  modesty,  which  is,  however, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  chapter  of 
the  old  monastic  orders,  and  which  in  al- 
most the  identical  form  I  have  met  in  the 
societies  with  Greek  names  or  Greek  let- 
ters in  our  own  American  colleges.  Tl» 
little  community  are  ranged  around  in  a 
circle  ;  in  the  centre  kneels  one  as  a  kind 
of  scape-goat,  and  the  novice-master  asks 
each  in  turn  what  fault  against  the  roles 
he  has  observed  in  the  culprit.  The  an- 
swers are  often  amusing,  for  he  is  sure  to 
be  accused  of  just  opposite  faults  by  difier- 
ent  individuals ;  one  finds  him  too  gay, 
another  too  melancholy,  one  not  sufficient- 
ly pious  in  his  outward  behaviour,  an- 
other afiecting  a  kind  of  nunlike  piety. 
Of  course  there  is  often  sly  humor,  and 
even  malice  in  these  charges,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  patient  is  sometimes  sorely 
tried.  A  father  and  his  son  were  once 
both  novices  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
son  the  senior  novice  of  the  two.  The 
father  was  on  the  floor ;  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  son,  he  accused  his 
fellow-novice  of  making  some  mistakes  in 
saying  his  ordinary  prayers :  this  was  too 
much  for  the  old  gentleman :  "  You  scamp 
you,"  he  exclaimed  starting  up,  "who 
taught  you  your  prayers,  pray  ! " 

It  is  amusing  to  see  an  irascible  yoane 
man  working  to  command  himself  on  su<£ 
occasions,  amid  a  volley  of  most  prepos- 
terous charges,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  self-command  which  results  from  it. 
The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  the  old 
Greek  philosopher,  who  sent  his  disciple 
to  get,  or  even  hire  men  to  abuse  him.  in 
order  to  acquire  that  self-control,  tnat 
stoic  indifference,  which  was  deemed  the 
height  of  wisdom.  The  disciple,  as  the 
story  goes,  at  last  entered  the  hall  of  ano- 
ther philosopher  who  always  greeted  the 
new  comer  with  a  volley  of  abuse.    This 
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perfectly  delighted  the  searcher  for  truth. 
**  Jupiter ! "  he  cried  in  huge  glee,  "  I  have 
been  paying  men  to  abuse  mo.  and  here  is 
one  who  can  outdo  a  fishwoman  and  does 
it  for  nothing."  Yet  after  all  to  be  criti- 
cised by  one  is  but  one  stab,  but  to  have 
twenty  or  thirty  at  the  game  is  a  test  for 
a  man^s  power  of  self-command  which 
must  be  tried  to  be  realized. 

When  the  conference  is  over  the  novices 
divide  into  groups  and  go  over  the  matter 
treated  of,  asking  explanations  if  needed, 
and  then  retire  to  their  places  to  note 
down  the  heads  of  the  conference  in  books 
kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  morning  exercise  is  the  Cate- 
chism, which  is  not  however  usually  an 
every  day  exercise.  The  manner  of  giv- 
ing catechetical  instructions  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  peculiar,  and  is  often  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  than  prcachmg.  It  affords 
■oope  for  more  varied  talents,  and  must  be 
well  performed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. Among  the  Jesuits  who  were  cate- 
diists  almost  before  the  organization  of 
their  order  this  is  much  attended  to,  and 
in  the  novitiate  there  is  found  a  sort  of 
x^earsal  or  essay  in  the  art.  A  novice  is 
named  a  day  beforehand  to  prepare  him- 
self. At  the  appointed  time  the  novices 
assemble,  the  catechist  begins.  Prefacing 
all  by  the  usual  prayers  he  rises  and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  them  on  the  letter  of 
the  portion  of  the  catechism  assigned  him: 
the  novices  affect  ignorance,  stupidity  or 
indifference ;  he  must  patiently  set  them 
right  and  repeat  for  them  to  repeat. 
When  all  are  apparently  sufficiently  drill- 
ed, a  hymn  is  usually  sung  in  the  churches, 
but  not  in  the  novitiate :  these  being  uni- 
fimnly  omitted  in  rehearsal.  In  real  prac- 
tice, however,  they  intervene  between  all 
the  portions  of  the  '•  Catechism,"  as  the 
whole  is  termed.  The  catechist  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  short,  clear,  distinct  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  of  the  day  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  supposed  children : 
pausing  from  time  to  time  to  put  a  ques- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is 
followed  and  understood.  When  he  has 
concluded  he  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
in  questions,  and  invites  them  to  put  ques- 
tions as  to  any  point  on  which  they 
need  explanation.  After  this  he  gives 
some  little  exhortation  as  to  some  Chris- 
tian duty  and  concludes  with  the  example, 
a  story  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  day.  Here  the  story-teller's 
powers  arc  tested.  Stories  are  found  in 
all  abundance  in  old  annals,  chronicles, 
k^nds  and  in  modem  collections.  Some 
are  true,  some  doubtful,  some  written  as 
true,  others — though  this  is  not  generally 
known — as  allegories  inculcating  some 
truth,   but    with  no  pretensions  to   be 
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themselves  true.  The  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mishap  of  some  offender  in  a  story  is 
often  a  better  incentive  to  the  young  in 
the  path  of  innocence  than  a  homily  on 
the  virtue  or  a  declamation  against  the 
opposite  vice. 

These  parables  are  often  distinguished 
by  great  poetic  beauties,  and  some  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, well  or  ill  told.  They  are  never,  per^ 
haps,  to  be  met  in  a  better  form  than  when 
given  by  a  young  ecclesiastic  in  his  In- 
struction of  the  village  children  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  in  some  valley  or  secluded 
spot  in  central  Europe. 

We  have  now  nearly  got  through  the 
morning  exercises  of  the  novitiate :  at 
noon  a  bell  rings  for  the  examination  of 
conscience,  to  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  devoted  at  this  time  and  also  before  re- 
tiring in  the  evening.  Besides  the  general 
examination  of  faults  into  which  each  one 
has  fallen  during  the  morning,  faults 
against  the  minute  and  precise  regulations 
of  the  novitiate  or  the  rules  of  the  order 
which  have  a  bearing  on  every  movement 
and  every  moment,  there  is  what  is  called 
a  particular  examen.  Franklin,  who  pro- 
bably had  never  read  any  Catholic  asceti- 
cal  writer,  describes  this  quite  agreeably 
in  his  own  biography:  though  perhaps 
after  all  he  may  have  got  his  first  idea  in 
the  Catholic  family  with  whom  he  board- 
ed in  London.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wo  will 
proceed  to  tell  you  what  the  particular 
examen  is.  Each  one  examining  himself 
finds  that  he  is  subject  to  some  predomi- 
nant fault,  and  sadly  in  want  of.  the  op- 
posite good  quality.  He  makes  this  tho 
subject  of  his  particular  examen  :  on  ris- 
ing in  the  morning  he  proposes  seriously 
to  himself  to  diminish  the  number  of 
times  he  may  commit  the  fault  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  acts  of  the  opposite 
virtue.  At  noon  he  examines  and  notes 
how  often  he  has  fallen :  in  the  evening 
he  does  the  same  and  compares  progress, 
during  the  day,  and  also  his  progress  since 
the  day  before.  This  serious  attention  to 
a  particular  point  always  results  in  de- 
stroying or  forming  a  habit,  if  carefully 
followed.  Franklin,  if  I  remember,  says 
that  to  acquire  the  habit  of  order  cost  him 
most  trouble  of  all,  but  that  by  persever- 
ing self-examination  he  succeeded.  Rod- 
riguez  advises  that  when  a  person  finds 
he  does  not  gain  but  loses  ground,  he 
should  fix  a  penalty  and  inflict  it  on  him- 
selfj  and  undoubtedly  this  would  be  a  very 
efficient  aid  to  the  memory.  He  or  S9me- 
body  else  tells  of  one  who  pinched  himself 
for  each  fault,  but  I  am  afraid  that  most 
would,  as  I  should,  pinch  too  lightly  to  be 
of  much  service. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Admonitor  of 
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the  Novices.  He  is  one  of  the  number 
chosen  as  a  sort  of  leader  in  the  ftzercises 
of  the  community.  His  post  is  not  over 
enviable;  for  instance,  on  certain  days 
during  the  noon  ezamen  he  has  to  go 
around  to  each  novice,  and  ask  him  what 
fiEiults  he  has  observed  in  his  conduct^  and 
admonish  the  novice  of  any  that  he  has 
remarked.  Alas !  how  poor  self-love  does 
suffer!  It  is  absolutelytom  to  rags  be- 
fore he  gets  through.  Well,  the  bell  rings 
at  last,  and  the  novices  rise  and  prepare  to 
descend  to  the  refectory,  after  saying  the 
Anp;elus  which  is  then  rung. 

The  refectory  is  usually  a  fine  room ; 
our  novitiate  had  been  an  old  convent, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  hall :  the 
reading  desk  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
specimens  of  elaborate  carving  which  have 
escaped  so  many  revolutions,  the  windows 
were  of  stained  glass,  the  ceiling  high  and 
groined  ^-ith  curious  art ;  we  were  but  a 
handful  to  occupy  it,  and  seemed  lost  in 
its  magnitude.  The  community  stands 
ranged  in  silence  in  front  of  the  tables ; 
the  reader  stands  by  the  desk,  in  front  of 
which  on  some  days,  especially  Fridays,  a 
little  table  is  set.  A  few  on  such  days  are 
seen  kneeling  in  the  middle,  with  out- 
spread arms,  an  ancient  attitude  of  prayer, 
still  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  village 
churches  on  the  continent.  Here  it  is  a 
penitential  act,  done  at  the  choice  of  the 
party  for  some  slight  fault :  the  grace  be- 
fore meat  is  said  in  Latin,  and  the  com- 
munity take  their  scats.  Others  are  now 
seen  on  the  days  we  have  mentioned  to  go 
and  kiss  the  Superior's  feet,  or  kneel  at  the 
little  table  to  dine  thus  uncomfortably, 
while  others  accuse  themselves  either  gen- 
erally of  all  their  faults,  or  directly  of  some 
particular  fault  against  the  rules.  This  ac- 
cusation is  made  in  Latin  except  by  the  lay 
brothers,  and  the  Latin  of  novices  for  cer- 
tain articles  in  common  use  is  very  frequent- 
ly what  in  other  days  was  deemed  a  frac- 
ture of  Priscian's  head.  It  begins,  "  Rev- 
erendi  patres  et  fratres  carissimi,  accuse  me 
de  me&  culp&,  nempe  quod,"  &c.  One  no- 


vice is  said  to  have  continued '  orbem  ter- 
ranun  fregerim!'  to  mean  "broke  an 
earthen  plate."  Many  a  one  puts  in  bis 
'*  tardius  surrexerim  "  or  "  silentia  defue- 
rim."  Such  accusations  are  sometimes 
ordered.  One  queer  youth  was  caught 
by  the  minister  as  he  entered  the  refec- 
tory, and  ordered  to  accuse  himself  of 
breaiung  his  Prie-Dieu  or  pra^ng^esk. 
It  was  too  late  to  consult  a  dictionary,  too 
late  to  remonstrate,  plead  innocence  or  the 
like,  though  this  last  is  considered  ^  infra 
dig'  in  one  who  professes  a  life  of  mortifi- 
cation. Well,  our  friend  kneels  down : 
when  others  had  got  through  their  aocu- 
sations,  he  began,  and  got  bravely  on  to 
the  ''  nempe  ,quo4"  quod,  quod,  quod,  he 
repeated,  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  he 
was  to  dceronianize  the  term  Prie-Dien ; 
at  last  he  gave  it  up,  and  looking  up  to 
the  minister  he  exclaimed : "  Father!  how 
do  you  say  Prie-Dieu  in  Latin?"  A 
shout  of  laughter  such  as  was  seldom 
heard  there,  echoed  through  the  halL 
"Say  aliquid?^  When  these  penances, 
if  any,  are  ended,  the  reader  begins  by 
reading  a  chapter  or  a  portion  of  one  from 
the  Scriptures,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  order  in  Latin,  and 
then  by  some  work  in  the  yemacular. 
When  the  dinner  is  almost  over,  the  Rec- 
tor calls  for  the  Martyrology,  read  here^ 
but  chanted  in  older  orders.  Each  day 
in  this  work  has  a  list  of  saints  honored 
on  it.  and  the  places  of  their  deaths ;  it 
concludes  with  the  strange  sounding  for- 
mula— "  Et  alibi  aliorum  plurimorum  sanc- 
torum martyrum  et  confessorum  atque 
sanctarum  virginum.  All  then  answer 
"  Deo  Gratias,"  take  their  station  in  front 
of  the  tables,  and  grace  is  said.  Occ&r 
sionally  the  martjrrology  is  read  first,  and 
the  Rector  says,  "  Deo  Gratias,"  and  all 
have  liberty  to  converse  during  the  meaL 
I  shall  not  describe  the  dinner,  it  is  good 
and  plain.  After  dinner  all  proceea  to 
the  chapel  for  a  visit,  and  then  to  the 
place  of  recreation.  How  goes  the  after- 
noon you  will  know  anon. 
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THE    MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 
**  Ylta  br«yi8,  an  \<mgh,  momentnm  nrgens,  experientla  ikUax,  jadldom  diflBdld.^ 

HrPPOCKATIB  ApHOBBm. 


SOME  time  ago,  a  writer  in  Putnam's 
Monthly  chose  "  Doctors  "  for  his  theme. 
He  portrayed,  not  so  much  a  body  of 
men,  as  individuals  of  a  class ;  describing 
faithfully  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
angle  members,  but  touching  not  those 
generic  distinctions,  which  separate  the 
doctor  j?ar  excellence^  the  "  regular  "  phy- 
sician, from  the  bevy  of  empirical  men 
ai  healing,  who  compass  him  about  on 
eyery  side. 

Now  be  it  known,  that  we,  of  this  pre- 
sent writing,  are  a  "regular"  physician 
of  the  straitest  sect ;  and  that  in  our  func- 
tion as  editor  of  a  medical  monthly,  we 
are  noted  for  orthodoxy  immaculate; 
yielding  not  an  inch  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  hosts  of  quackery.  "We  do  not  often 
find  occasion  to  denounce  empiricism  in 
the  pages  of  the  before-mentioned  periodi- 
cals. Our  readers  are  themselves  ortho- 
dox ;  and  we  do  not  choose  to  waste  our 
logic,  without  a  prospect  of  its  reaching 
the  heart  of  some  transgressor.  When 
however  the  occasion  arises,  we  are 
*^ enough  for  it."  Ilomceopaths,  Hydro- 
paths,  Eclectics,  Thomsonians,  Chrono- 
thermalists,  Eidopaths,  and  the  smaller 
fiy  of  cancer  doctors,  and  nostrum  ven- 
ders, arc  alike  anathema  maranatha. 
So  strictly  conservative  are  we,  that  we 
hold  all  these  various  forms  of  medical 
art  to  be  arrant  quackery ;  and  we  will 
not  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  indi- 
rect manner,  hold  fellowship  with  any  of 
them. 

Our  object  in  thus  "  defining  our  posi- 
tion^"  is  to  draw  upon  ourselves  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  it ;  and  to  open  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  to  our  true  relations, 
and  to  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  we 
have  for  claiming  an  infinite  superiority 
over  all  the  heresies  just  enumerated. 

All  these  are  quackery — you,  my  dear 
sir,  who  are  acquiring  new  health  and 
▼Igor  from  the  wet  sheet  baptism  of  the 
hydropath,  are  doing  so  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner ;  and  the  very  influence 
your  cure  may  have  upon  others,  is  a  se- 
ductive inducement  to  wrong-doing.  You 
too,  my  transcendental  sister,  placing 
upon  the  ruby  tip  of  your  tongue  that 
infinitesimal  pellet,  and  solemnly  attribut- 
ing the  sensations  of  many  succeeding 
hours  to  the  nonentity  you  have  swallow- 
ed, are  a  sinner  for  that  very  act !  Think 
not  to  shield  yourself  behind  the  cloak  of 
yoor  medical  adviser !  The  thing  is  either 
fjg^t  or  wrong.  That  it  is  wron^  we  pro- 


pose to  prove  by  most  conclusive  logic 
Prepare  yourself  for  conviction !  Leave 
unlocked  the  gateways  of  your  intellect, 
while  we  march  in  to  take  possession; 
armed  cap-a-pie  with  argument  Reason- 
ing by  induction,  by  analogy,  by  synthe- 
sis, by  exclusion — by  reference  to  exper- 
imentation, and  the  rules  necessary  to 
success  therein — by  entreaty,  and  appeal, 
and  ridicule — by  denunciation,  and  argvr 
mentum  ad  kominem — all  is  fair  in  this 
war ;  so  "  up  guards  and  at  them  ! " 

We  have  made  some  stout  assertions. 
In  their  support  we  start  with  this  prop- 
osition. Any  exclusive  system  of  medi- 
cine is  necessarily  erroneous. 

And  here  we  can  imagine  a  mighty  con- 
course of  sisters  (male  and  female,  in  pet- 
ticoats and  trowsers  both,  but  still  all 
generically  sLsters,)  uplifting  their  myriad 
hands  in  uni-voiced  dissent  They  ad- 
duce cases  without  number  to  the  contra- 
ry. Oh  yes,  good  friends !  certainly !  we 
admit  all  your  statements.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  pious  and  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Silvertongue  did^  by  process 
of  parboiling,  recover  from  his  bronchitis. 
He  washed  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven,  in  the  Jordan  of  hy- 
dropathy ;  and  was  healed.  (Query.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  the 
first  to  prescribe  hydropathy — vide  case 
of  Naaman  the  leper — the  reason  why  our 
clerical  friends  take  so  like  ducks  to  the 
water  ?  or  do  they  live  such  unscxed  and 
efieminate  lives,  that  their  systems  feel 
peculiarly  the  need  of  this  kindly  tonic  ?) 
And  you  too,  Mrs.  Newlight ;  undoubted- 
ly your  charming  infant  did  survive  the 
measles  under  homoeopathy.  Wo  admit 
your  assertions.  Dont,  madam,  bring  up 
that  lusty,  hair-pulling  baby  in  testimo- 
ny i  We  see  it  is  alive  and  breathing,  and 
acknowledge  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment 

But  we  ask  most  solemnly,  what  of  it? 
In  days  of  old,  when  medicine  had  no  ex- 
istence save  as  a  mysterious  element  in 
the  sacerdotal  function ;  when  men  lived 
or  died  as  God  willed,  without  the  luxury 
of  a  doctor,  or  the  agony  of  his  bill ;  peo- 
ple lived  about  as  long  as  they  do  now — 
children  had  measles,  and  were  tucked 
away  in  a  comer,  to  recover  by  the  un- 
aided powers  of  nature.  Strong  men  lay 
down  with  fevers ;  and  lived,  or  died,  ac- 
cording as  their  time  had  come  or  not 
Medication  is  no<  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  cure. 
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Disease  is  self-limited.  Its  tendency, 
in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  is  toward 
recovery;  and  that,  uninfluenced  as  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  death  or  recovery 
(more  or  less  complete),  by  any  medical 
interference;  unless,  indeed,  the  latter 
should  be  murderously  severe. 

A  judicious  physician  will  rarely  say 
that  he  has  cured  a  patient.  The  patient 
regained  his  health  truly,  but  that  medi- 
cal observer  who  has  a  true  insight  into 
the  laws  of  disease,  knows  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  recovered  un- 
aided. Medical  philosophers  have  a  just 
horror  of  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
reasoning.  The  laws  of  evidence  should 
apply  as  strictly  to  a  medical  observation, 
as  to  a  trial  for  a  capital  crime.  Nothing 
should  be  assumed.  The  true  physician 
guesses  at  nothing.  He  analyses  all  &cts  * 
before  him.  By  reading  and  long  prac- 
tice he  learns  to  attribute  to  S3rmptoms 
their  true  value.  We  say  he  guesses  at 
nothing.  If,  therefore,  any  impenetrable 
veil  is  thrown  over  a  case,  rendering  it  too 
obscure  for  his  acumen,  he  "  waits  for  de- 
velopments." lie  never  acts  upon  an  un- 
certainty, never  administers  a  drug,  with- 
out a  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  pro* 
duced,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  disease. 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  should  do  noth- 
ing, or  resort  to  the  common  resource  of 
"  calling  counsel." 

Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newlight,  it  does 
not  follow,  because  your  interesting  child 
took  sugar  pills  antecedent  to  a  recov- 
ery from  the  measles,  that  the  pills  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  its  cure.  Most 
intelligent  physicians  prescribe  nothing 
for  this  disease,  save  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  light  diet.  And  so  of  the  great- 
er number  of  the  offspring  of  Pandora's 
box.  They  are  themselves  curative,  and 
need  only  the  watchful  eye,  and  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  the  physician,  without  his 
drugs. 

"Why  then  employ  the  doctor?  Why 
draw  down  upon  yourselves  the  phleboto- 
my of  his  bill  ?  Because  you  are  un- 
skilled, you  cannot  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  a  symptom.  The  case  that  is  tri- 
vial to-day,  may  be  moribund  to-morrow. 
Call  your  physician  then,  not  as  an  apoth- 
ecary anxious  to  sell  his  drugs,  but  as  an 
observer,  careful  to  note,  and  quick  to  ap- 
preciate; forewarned  and  forearmed, 
and  ready  to  meet  the  first  indication  of 
danger  with  cautious  skill,  or  Napoleonic 
energy,  as  the  case  demands. 

But  we  are  blowing  our  trumpet  in  self- 
glorification,  unmindful  of  the  Jerichoan 
walls  to  be  demolished.  Place,  then,  gaunt 
quackery  in  the  pillory,  and  send  home 
your  missiles  of  argument ! 
What  18  quackery  ?    That  which  pre- 


tends to  more  than  it  can  accomplish. 
Now  without  descending  to  details,  with- 
out illustrating  by  this  or  that  disease, 
and  without  resort  to  professional  techni- 
calities, we  propose  to  show  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  exclusive  system  in  medi- 
cine. A  ^^ system"  supposes  that  all  the 
laws  of  disease  have  been  investigated  and 
ascertained;  that  some  great  principles 
have  been  evolved,  which  are  alike  appli- 
cable to  all  phenomena ;  that  we  have  un- 
erring powers  of  diagnosis,  and  can  locate 
with  certainty  a  disease,  and  predicate 
positively  its  character  and  tendencies; 
that  we  have  certain  remedies,  whose 
qualities  are  well  known,  and  whose  e^ 
fects  can  be  unfailingly  anticipated ;  and, 
finally,  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  all  the 
influences,  climatic,  dietetic,  pertaining  to 
regimen,  mental,  constitutional,  and  me- 
dicinal, which  are  acting  upon  our  patient 
Now  not  one  of  all  these  necessary  pre- 
cursors of  certainty  and  system  is,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  attainable.  Die- 
ease  is  changeable — it  has,  to  use  a  trite 
allusion,  a  Protean  shape.  It  is  subject 
to  unknown  influences,  geological,  topo- 
graphical, and  epidemic,  which  we  cannot 
estimate. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  will  to  man.  For  EQs 
own  all  wise  purposes,  He  has  implanted 
within  us  the  seeds  of  decay,  which  must^ 
and  will  germinate.  So  it  is  that  medi- 
cine is  ever  reaching  for  that  beyond  its 
grasp;  ever  stretching  its  eager  hand 
toward  the  impossible ;  surmounting  one 
difficulty  to  encounter  another ;  but  yet. 
not  walking  in  a  circle ;  neither  defeated 
nor  discouraged;  ever  progressing,  and 
acquiring  new  control  over  human  sufier* 
ing,  but  ever  as  it  seems  to  attain  its  loi^ 
sought  certainty,  like  the  fruit  wlii(£ 
Tantalus  beheld,  it  evades  our  grasp. 
Therefore  it  is  that  medicine  can  have  no 
system,  for  system  implies  certainty. 

AVhat  then  shaU  it  do?  Shall  it  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  see  the  tide  of  hu- 
man suiiering  roll  by — ^upturned,  implor- 
ing faces  of  strong  men,  and  mothers  and 
gentle  babes  shrieking  for  help,  unan- 
swered— calling  for  Lethe,  but  in  vain  ? 

Not  so !  For  if  we  have  not  a  system, 
we  have  at  least  a  museum  of  facts,  vast 
and  venerable  with  time,  in  which  the 

**  Clustering  agoa  blend  tbeir  oommoD  toil,** 

and  to  which  unwearied  modem  effort  it 
constantly  adding.  We  have  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy ;  we  have  an  imperfect, 
but  still  valuable  physiology :  teach  the 
student  these ;  tell  him  all  we  know  about 
disease ;  teach  him  to  distinguish  one  from 
another ;  spread  before  him  our  vast  vu^ 
teria  fnedica;  tell  him  its  qualities,  and 
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its  varied  control  over  different  morbid 
actions ;  and  then  send  him  into  the  world 
of  sickness,  to  wield  these  weapons  cau- 
tiously. 

And  here  is  the  great  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  regular  profession  and 
the  8y£temists.  The  latter  are  men  of 
one  idea.  Let  us  instance.  Homoeopathy 
says,  that  like  cures  like ;  that  the  less 
the  cause,  the  greater  the  effect.  Hydro- 
pathy points  to  the  clear  running  brook, 
and  the  health-giving  fountain,  as  the  on- 
ly remedy  for  disease.  The  Thomsonian 
iod  the  fk;Icctic  show  us  the  vast  array 
of  the  vegetable  materia  medica,  and  says, 
**  These  alone  arc  our  weapons."  The 
chronothcrmalist  insists  upon  periodicity 
as  the  great  first  principle  of  all  diseases ; 
and  the  nostrum  vender  offers  his  panacea 
with  the  reckless  assurance  that  it  is  al- 
wi^s  safe. 

Wherein  do  we  differ  from  these  sects  ? 
Legitimate  medicine  refuses  to  take  the 
position  of  a  sect,  and  will  recognize  no 
system,  until  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  its  formation  is  attained.  The  time 
has  not  come — ^in  all  probability,  it  never 
will  come,  when  we  can  have  general 
principles  in  medicine.  For  a  principle 
must  have  no  exceptions,  and  so  long  as 
an  exception  exists,  the  principle  is  erro- 
neous and  unsafe.  Common  consent  has 
given  to  a  rule  the  privilege  of  occasional 
error,  if  it  is  only  generally  right ;  though 
wherein  lies  the  philosophy  of  the  motto 
exceptio  prohat  regidum^  we  could  never 
discover.  To  each  of  these  misnamed 
svstems  we  return  such  answers  as 
these :  We  say  to  the  homoeopath,  that 
if  like  cures  like,  so  also  do  contrary 
causes  produce  cures.  The  coincidence  on 
either  side  is  equal.  To  be  a  principle  in 
medicine,  your  degree  should  know  no 
exception,  for  the  first  one  may  cost  a 
life,  or,  in  the  sequence  of  chances,  a 
hundred  lives  in  succession.  Hence  the 
danger  and  absurdity  of  devotion  to  a 
theory.  .  .  .  The  infmitesimal  notion  is 
one  to  which  reasoning  cannot  apply. 
The  strongest  argument  against  it,  is  this — 
it  is  contradictory  of  an  axiom ;  of  the 
self-evident  truth,  that  an  effect  will  be 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  gi:catness  of 
its  cause.  This  is  what  is  called  a  first 
truth,  an  innate,  or  transcendental  idea ; 
which  has  the  force  of  higher  law,  and 
overrules  all  seeming  contradictions. 

Against  the  pluvious  doctrines  of  the 
hydropath,  legitimacy  indues  itself  in 
india-rubber  garments  ;  and  thus  fortified, 
it  assures  him  of  the  distinguished  consid- 
eration in  which  it  holds  water  as  a  beve- 
rage, and  a  remedy.  Both  uses  are  valu- 
able; but  shall  we,  because  water  is  a 
curative,  reject  all  other  remedies  ?    It  is 


an  ancient  and  well-approved  curative. 
We  have  before  us  a  certain  black-letter 
tomcp  in  which  one  Nicholas  Cyrillus,  who 
flourished  in  Naples  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  treats  learnedly 
De  Usu  Frigida^  et  Frigidorum  in 
Febribus ; "  and  in  best  apothecaries'  Lat- 
in, discourses  ^^  apttd  liberaliorem  usuni 
de  aquam "  in  fevers.  Water  is  one  of 
our  most  cherished  weapons,  stolen  fro^i 
our  armory  by  the  peasant  Preissnitz. 
But  Preissnitz,  like  a  child  with  a  new 
toy,  applied  it  to  all  manner  of  illogical 
and  contradictory  uses.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  but  shall  we  therefore  put  our- 
selves to  soak  like  so  much  dirty  linen  ? 

To  the  Thomsonian  and  eclectic—par 
nohile  fratrum^  the  same  with  a  differ- 
ence. It  argues  thus:  You  have  some 
good  notions,  my  friends,  and  you  mean 
that  the  world  shall  appreciate  their 
merits;  but  what  have  you  that  we 
have  not?  Did  you,  oh  wisest  of  all 
Onondaga  farmers,  invent  the  vapor  bath  ? 
Was  lobelia  an  imknown  weed,  until  you 
upset  your  stomach  with  it?  You  are 
certainly  (but  purely  accidentally)  the 
nearest  right  of  all  exclusive  schools,  but 
why  confine  yourself  to  one  arm  of  the 
service  ?  It  is  very  well  to  have  differ- 
ent forces,  but  in  a  well-conducted  war, 
we  need  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  Stick 
valiantly  then  to  steam  and  lobelia ;  i>ut 
cast  not  aside,  as  useless,  those  other  and 
gentler  means,  provided  to  our  use. 

Jam  sails.  Here  is  our  ground.  Le- 
gitimate medicine  demands  the  whole 
domain  of  Nature,  in  which  to  seek  its 
remedies.  The  myriad  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  peculiar  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  all  the  potent  revelations  which 
chemistry  has  tortiu*ed  from  the  thick- 
ribbed  earth  and  its  minerals ;  air,  fire, 
and  water;  diet,  regimen,  ventilation, 
mental  stimulants,  and  mental  ansestho- 
ticSj — all  are  its  remedies.  We  will  allow 
no  theory  to  forbid  their  use,  and  when 
the  private  judgment  of  the  individual 
practitioner  dictates  the  exhibition  of  any 
one  of  them,  no  system  should  prevent  it 
The  private  judgment  of  the  individual 
is  the  only  safe  criterion,  and  he  should 
be  answerable  only  to  his  own  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  Tliis  is  the  soul  of  our 
code  of  ethics.  All  that  our  associations 
and  authoritative  conventions  demand,  is, 
that  each  should  concede  to  others  this 
liberty  of  opinion.  Such  is  the  republic 
of  medicine — truest  of  all  republics,  hold- 
ing perfect  individual  freedom  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  all. 

Permit  us,  patient  reader,  if  not  al- 
ready wearied  with  "much  physic,"  to 
tell  you,  ex  cathedra^  what  you  should 
expect  from  your  medical  adviser.    A  pei^ 
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feet  phTSidan — one  competent  to  all  emer- 
gencies— is  an  impossibility.  Hence  the 
frequent  necessity  for  consultations.  The 
labor  of  centuries  (were  so  long  a  term 
conceded  to  o  e  human  life)  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  fill  the  memory  with  all  the 
facts  having  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing 
upon  our  art,  and  necessary  to  its  highest 
attainment.  But  this  does  not  imply  that 
you  have  not  a  yery  good  physician  next 
door.  He,  who,  having  many  facts,  has 
also  a  judgment  capable  of  applying  them, 
is  the  safest  man  to  employ.  Choose, 
therefore,  one  sensible  and  honest,  whose 
discretion  you  would  trust  in  ordinary 
matters ;  not  given  to  bestriding  hobbies, 
moderate  in  opinion,  quick  in  perception, 
and  calm  in  danger.  Let  this  man  be 
habitually  studious,  and  you  will  not  go 
amiss.  Such  a  man  will  deal  honestly 
with  you,  will  inform  you  of  probabilities 
as  they  appear,  and  dangers  as  they  arise ; 
and  when  his  skill  has  eased  your  sufier- 
mgs,  has  given  sleep  to  your  pillow,  or 
composure  to  your  mind;  when  it  has 
(as  it  not  unfrequently  may)  rescued 
you  from  death  itself^  or  from  the  wretch- 
ed sequences  of  imperfect  cure,  then  pay 
him  liberally.  As  you  value  your  life,  shun 
a  cheap  physician.  The  old  proverb  ap- 
plies— "  Cheap  and  nasty ^^^  and  is  as  true 
of  doctors  as  of  drygoods. 

AVe  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing generous  souls.  To  secure  the 
presence  of  talent  in  a  profession,  its  ser- 
vices should  have  a  high  cash  value.  But 
no  other  profession  performs  so  much  un- 
rewarded labor ;  no  craft  displays  so  wide 


a  charity.  In  nearly  all  of  onr  dispen- 
saries, and  in  very  many  hospitals,  the 
larger  amount  of  medical  service  is  per- 
formed gratuitously ;  and  it  is  from  indi- 
vidual labor  alone  that  the  physician  can 
acquire  wealth.  He  can  delegate  no  por- 
tion of  his  functions  to  clerks  or  assist- 
ants. This  is  ever  to  ns  a  painful  sub- 
ject for  reflection ;  and  from  our  inmost 
heart  goes  up  the  ^oaning  supplication, 
Eheu  !  Quamdiu  iknnine  ! 

It  is  (and  we  thank  God  for  the  know- 
ledge of  a  truth  which  gives  us  fiuth  in 
human  nature) — it  Is  our  privilege  to  know 
many  men — physicians  in  the  deep  ob- 
scurity of  countiy  villages,  or  in  the  deeper 
solitude  of  cities — men  great  in  mind  and 
in  attainment,  pure  in  Ufe  and  charitable 
in  heart,  contented  with  the  oblivion 
which  surrounds  them,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  fulfilled  duty,  hiding  under  a  nap- 
kin those  talents  which  might  shine  glori- 
ously among  men,  yet  destined  to  hear, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ! " 
from  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  We  know 
men  of  talents,  which  in  trade  would 
make  them  merchant  princes;  in  law 
would  bring  them  honor  and  distinction ; 
or  who  in  literature  would  rank  as  stars; 
toiling  night  and  day  without  sleep,  or 
that  Sabbath  rest  which  we  deny  not  to 
the  beast  of  burthen,  for  a  pittance  of 
support,  unworthy  of  a  steamboat-run- 
ner's talents 

Toil  on,  oh  faithful  hearts,  by  fever- 
beds,  and  rank  contagion  in  the  hovels  of 
the  poor!  Better  than  gold  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  good ! 


THE   DOOM   OF  WOULD-BE   POETS. 

pOBERT  of  Glo'ster,  in  an  old  romances 
A  Makes  mention  of  a  rich  but  captious  King, 
Whose  daughter  grew  so  fair  of  countenance. 

That  many  gallant  knights  came  worshipping. 
All  men  desired  her — both  the  fool  and  wise — 
Warmed  in  the  splendor  of  her  lustrous  eyes. 
But  the  rich  captious  king  withheld,  the  while. 
His  child  for  him  whose  wit  should  make  him  smile ; 
But  all  who  tried,  and  failed  to  make  him  merry, 
Beheaded  were  in  manner  sanguinary. 

So  runs  the  poet's  doom — if  he  succeed, 
To  a  pure  fame    we  marry  him  for  ever ; 

But  if  we  take  no  unction  of  his  reed, 
We  cut  his  head  off  for  his  vain  endeavor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCUTION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 


THE  28th  of  Julj  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
During  the  week  after  that  date,  Cleve- 
land, the  Forest  City  of  the  West,  teemed 
with  an  unwonted  convocation.  Steam- 
boats and  railroad  trains  poured  forth  in 
her  shaded  streets  groups  of  enthusiastic 
savans,  hearing  hither,  as  to  a  shrine,  the 
fruits  of  their  two  years'  thought  and  labor. 
In  answer  to  a  formal  summons  from  the 
appointed  hierarchs,  the  sunny  South,  the 
cold,  contemplative  North,  the  commercial 
"East  and  the  wilderness  West,  sent  forth 
their  ''  representative  men,"  their  observ- 
ers, their  experimentalists  and  their  phi- 
losophers, to  give  and  to  gather  the  imseen 
wealth  of  thought.  Happy  is  the  day 
when  our  geologists  and  naturalists,  our 
chemists  and  engineers,  our  astronomers 
and  mathematicians,  our  geographers  and 
ethnologists,  our  physiologists  and  bota- 
nists, give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  come  to  know  each  other 
as  coworkers  in  one  great  labor.  It  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  one's  heart,  when  the 
modest  and  shrinking  man  of  thought  or 
genius,  through  the  long  years  a  lone  la- 
borer in  his  better  than  Californian  or 
Australian  mines,  at  last  meets  his  com- 
peers and  finds  the  warm  welcome  and  re- 
cognition which  had  been  his  early  ambi- 
tion, but  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  hope. 
It  is  a  moment  in  which  philosophers  show 
forth  the  deep  and  strong  human  heart 
that  is  in  them,  when,  after  a  long  seclu- 
sion, they  grasp  anew  the  hand  of  such 
friendship  as  springs  from  sympathetic 
tastes  and  mutual  respect. 

Its  constitution  declares  that  "^  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association  are,  by  periodical 
and  migratory  meetings,  to  promote  inter- 
course between  those  who  are  cultivating 
science  in  difici*ent  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  gene- 
ral impulse,  and  a  more  systematic  direc- 
tion to  scientific  research  in  our  country ; 
and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific 
men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider  use- 
fulness." Collegiate  professors,  and  the 
few,  who,  scattered  through  the  industrial 
and  professional  walks  of  life,  have  power 
and  leisure  to  do  something  positive  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  chiefly  con- 
stitute this  nomadic  association.  The 
sympathetic  bond  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, of  endeavor  at  some  point  to  tran- 
scend the  line  which  divides  the  known 
from  the  unknown  in  nature  and  in  man ; 
this  union  of  purpose  is  that  central  thread 
of  connection  which  makes  a  unity  of  ele- 


ments individually  so  diverse.  This  as- 
sociation is  the  U.  S.  Congress  of  Science, 
but  one  without  parties  or  patronage,  and 
in  which  all  departments  of  genuine  know- 
lodge  and  philosophy  find  recognition  and 
representation.  In  this  convocation  many 
of  our  noblest  minds  display  their  stores 
of  lugged  wealth,  and  genius  here  exhibits 
the  pearls  it  has  drawn  from  the  deptlis 
of  truth's  great  ocean.  Calmly  and  so- 
berly, with  a  style,  perhaps  void  of  elo- 
quence and  grace,  yet  earnest,  direct  and 
iTuthful,  does  the  inquisitor  of  nature  tell 
of  the  confessions  he  has  extorted  from 
the  animate  and  inanimate  realms  of  the 
created.  Feebler  minds  at  times  will  ex- 
pound crudities  and  venture  rash  flights, 
but  some  voice  of  sage  philosophy  or  cool 
experience  is  ever  at  hand  to  correct  mis- 
conceptions or  cripple  a  too  lawless  wing. 
A  generous  and  delightful  spirit  of  amity 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  almost  without 
interruption,  in  these  meetings,  and  great 
would  be  the  pity  and  the  shame,  if  a  less 
tolerant  and  courteous  feeling  should  ever 
enter  an  assemblage  devoted  to  objects 
so  noble  and  elevating.  He  is  more  of  an 
egotist  than  a  true  student  of  nature  who 
can  engage  in  fierce  contention  on  points 
of  science. 

In  September  of  1847  "  The  Association 
of  American  Naturalists  and  Geologists," 
while  assembled  in  3oston,  decided  to  ex- 
pand its  organization  so  as  to  bring  the 
entire  field  of  positive  science  within  its 
compass,  and  accordingly  resolved  itself 
into  tho  "American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science:"  The  geologists 
created  by  the  great  necessity  for  geolo- 
gical exploration  over  our  magnificent 
domain,  and  the  naturalists  engaged  in 
parallel  and  often  associated  labors,  found 
it  necessary  to  band  together,  and  at  ap- 
pointed meetings,  to  learn  from  each  other 
the  results  of  their  respective  labors.  As 
this  association  grew  vigorous  and  com- 
pact, tho  need  of  a  broader  basis  for  ope- 
rations was  felt,  and  at  last  led  to  that 
expansion  which  has  made  for  us  an  as- 
sociation, organized  on  the  same  principles, 
and  for  the  same  ends,  as  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  earlier  general  association  for  Ger- 
many. 

The  instauration  meeting  of  this  new 
body  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  during 
September,  184^.  A  constitution  was 
then  adopted,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, is  still  in  force.  The  idea  was  too 
new  to  meet  with  full  success,  and  accord- 
ingly, that  meeting,  of  four  days  duration, 
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exhibits  less  of  interest  than  the  snbse- 
qnent  ones.  Yet  much  was  done  towards 
making  generally  known  what  the  objects 
proposed  really  were. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge during  August,  1849.  The  vene- 
rable shades  of  Harvard  swarmed  with 
philosophers,  and  new  voices  resounded 
within  her  time-honored  walls.  A  full 
attendance,  numerous  communications  of 
interest  and  importance,  many  social  cour- 
tesies, and  a  harmony  which  knew  no 
check,  nmde  a  tout  ensemble  held  by  many 
in  delightful  memory. 

Next  was  appointed  and  held  a  semi- 
annual meeting  at  Charleston  in  March, 
1850.  Here  several  elaborate  papers  on 
geological  and  botanical  subjects  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  proceedings  exhibited  much 
variety.  Unfortunately  a  gleam  of  mid- 
dle-age intolerance  dared  to  intrude  and 
to  foment  some  animosity  under  the  cloak 
of  religion.  But  we  trust  that  the  time 
is  past  when  science  need  fear  boldly  to 
speak  out  its  tniths,  however  unwelcome 
or  provocative  of  the  odium  theologicum. 
We  hope  the  drama  of  Galileo  will  under 
all  forms  and  disguises  be  hereafter  hissed 
from  the  stage. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  for  a  week 
during  the  latter  portion  of  August,  1850, 
at  New  Haven.  The  quiet  and  beautiful 
city  of  elms  extended  a  cordial  greeting 
to  the  scientific  soldiers  who  responded  at 
the  yearly  roll  call.  The  communications 
read  were  numerous  and  of  marked  inter- 
est, especially  in  the  department  of  general 
physics.  A  semi-annual  meeting  was  then 
appointed  and  in  due  time  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, during  the  second  week  of  May, 
1851  ;  at  which  communications  on 
geological  subjects  predominated.  The 
total  number  of  papers  was  about  one 
half  of  that  at  New  Haven.  The  most 
striking  incident  was  the  triumph  of  Prof. 
Mitchell's  method  of  recording  astronomi- 
cal observations. 

The  succeeding  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  and  was  probably  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series.  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  attendance  (doubtless 
exceeding  300),  the  variety,  interest,  and 
scope  of  the  papers  presented  r  being  134 
in  num>>cr),  and  the  indefatigable  hospi- 
tality of  the  Albanians,  made  up  a  week 
of  continuous  mental  vitality  and  social 
ovation.  The  subdivision  into  sections 
was  more  complete  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore, and  each  section  liad  full  occupation. 

It  was  there  resolved  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation by  the  corporation  of  Cleveland  to 
hold  the  next  meeting;  in  that  city,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  "Wednesday  of 
August,  1852.  The  prevalence  of  cholera 
Mid  other  diseases  in  the  West  just  prior 


to  this  date,  induced  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  proposed  meeting, 
so  that  no  assembling  of  the  association 
occurred  until  that  which  is  just  con- 
cluded. AfVer  fully  canvassing  the  con- 
venience of  all  concerned,  it  was  decided 
to  meet  in  Cleveland  for  the  week  follow- 
ing, July  28,  1853.  This  meeting  lasted 
five  working  days,  and  progressed  with 
increasing  interest,  the  number  of  papers 
being  over  eighty.  A  very  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  physical  subjects  was  found 
to  prevail,  the  departments  of  natural 
history  and  geology  not  being  as  strongly 
represented  as  usual.  The  non-attend- 
ance of  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  Rogerses,  Danfti 
Hitchcock.  P'oster,  and  other  leading  spir- 
its, who  always  have  ample  contributions, 
was  a  deficiency  seriously  felt,  and  gave  a 
too  partial  character  to  this  meeting, 
which  was  much  regretted.  We  trust 
that  this  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  lack 
of  interest  or  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  the 
geologists  and  naturalists,  and  we  hope 
that  this  association,  their  own  fostCT- 
child,  is  not  through  their  defection  to 
become  lop-sided  and  incomplete.  That 
some  disaffection  exists  we  are  well  aware, 
but  we  would  say  in  all  earnestness,  let 
not  this  be  the  means  of  dissevering  this 
natural  unit;  rather  let  the  next  meeting 
be  entered  into  with  the  heartv  concur- 
rence  of  all,  and  with  the  thorough  resolu- 
tion to  waive  all  disconlant  memories,  and 
at  least  to  try  again  fairly  to  execute  the 
fundamental  idea  of  this  association.  We 
believe  such  an  effort  will  l>e  made,  and 
that  it  will  fully  succeed.  The  Cleveland 
meeting  came  at  a  time  inconvenient  for 
many,  nor  was  the  place  central ;  which, 
with  the  loss  of  intei-est  consequent  on 
the  two  years  interval,  will  explain  the 
inferiority  of  this  meeting  to  that  held  in 
Albany,  without  supposing  any  positive 
secession.  Washington,  the  next  point  of 
meeting,  is  a  place  where  all  sections  of 
the  association  should  array  their  full 
strength  and  present  the  complete  federa- 
tion of  the  sciences  in  a  representative 
congress.  The  last  Wednesday  in  April, . 
the  soft,  delightful  month  of  tlowers  and 
foliage,  is  the  appointed  day  of  convoca- 
tion. With  Congress  in  session,  and  na- 
ture in  gala  array,  with  a  certainty  of 
welcome  and  hospitality,  with  our  capitol 
lions  to  })e  seen  and  our  capitol  orators  to 
be  heard  and  to  hear,  there  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  insure  a  full  and  fruit- 
bearing  meeting. 

The  election  of  ofliccrs  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Professor 
Dana,  for  President ;  Professor  J.  Law- 
rence Smith,  for  General  Secretary ;  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Ix)vering.  of  Cambridge,  for 
Permanent  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Elwyn,  for 
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Treasurer.  These  oflQoers  elect  will  enter 
on  their  duties  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  six  Tolumes  of  proceedings  of  this 
association  at  the  six  meetings  first  held, 
exhibit  a  rich  aggregate  of  research  and 
suggestion  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
scientific  specialities  which  have  been  cul- 
tivated among  us.  It  is  indeed  lamenta- 
ble that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  most 
important  communications  made,  are  not 
included  in  the  proceedings,  being,  through 
the  delays  and  neglect  of  their  authors, 
entered  as  ^'not  received."  It  is  also 
matter  of  much  regret,  if  not  of  complaint 
that  the  presidents,  with  the  exception  of 
Professor  Bache  (who  is  the  most  occu- 
pied of  all),  have  not  furnished  their 
annual  addresses  for  these  volumes.  To 
OS  it  seems  incumbent  on  the  president  to 
make  his  retiring  address  an  elaborate 
production,  in  which  the  general  progress 
of  science  during  the  year  shall  be  review- 
ed;  or  in  which  some  large  and  positive 
subject  of  scientific  interest  and  impor- 
tance shall  be  thoroughly,  and  yet  popu- 
larly treated.  For  instance,  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  from  Professor 
Agassiz  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  still  desired,  in  the 
natural  history  of  North  America.  Or 
still  better  would  we  have  relished  from 
this  highest  source,  a  discourse  on  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  organic  structure. 
Why,  too,  should  not  Professor  Pierce 
unfold  a  year  hence,  how  America  needs 
a  real  university,  and  what  such  a  uni- 
Tersity  should  do  if  organized.  Some 
positive  subject  should  be  chosen,  or  else 
the  annual  addresses  should  be  a  syste- 
matic expose  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  year,  as  it  usually  has  been  made  by 
the  British  association  presidents. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  generous 
action  of  Charleston.  Cincinnati,  Albany, 
and  Cleveland,  in  assuming  the  expenses 
of  publishing  their  respective  volumes  of 
proceedings.  The  citizens  or  the  corpora- 
tions have  in  these  instances  taken  on 
themselves  the  burden  of  publication; 
which  generosity  is  alike  an  honor  to 
them  and  to  the  association.  This  body 
has  no  source  of  income,  except  the  fees 
of  members,  amounting  only  to  $2  per 
annum,  or  $3  with  the  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings ;  (just  changed  to  $1  fee,  and 
Proceedings  at  cost).  The  liberality  it 
has  experienced  is  thus  verj-  fortunate, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
possession  both  of  wealth  and  of  philo- 
sophic lore,  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
same  individual.  With  all  its  utilitarian 
biases  in  these  days,  science  rarely  en- 
riches the  coIFers  of  its  cultivators,  so 
that  truly  original  researches  are  still 
well-nigh    as  unremunerated    as  in  the 


wretched  days  of  patrons.  The  money- 
makers are  usually  two  or  three  remoTes 
from  the  prime  investigators  whose  search 
is  for  principles.  Wide  indeed  is  the 
tract  between  Castalia  and  Pactolus. 

As  the  presidents  and  acting  oflScers  of 
this  association  are  all  men  in  whom  the 
public  has  a  certain  right  of  property,  and 
as  they  will  well  bear  being  delineated,  it 
seems  proper  here  to  present,  for  such  as 
may  be  strangers  to  them,  a  series  of  out- 
line sketches  of  these  post-of-honor-bear- 
ers  in  this  migratory  Congress. 

The  first  president  was  W.  C.  Redfield, 
Esq.,  who  oflSciated  at  Philadelphia.  A 
noticeable  man,  too,  is  Mr.  Redfield.  One 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find,  under  so 
placid  and  venerable  an  exterior,  a  spirit 
living  in  storms  and  hurricanes.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  his  keen  eye  is  steadily  bent 
on  the  wind  bags,  (how  invaluable  had  he 
been  to  Ulysses !)  nor  can  a  breeze  indulge 
in  any  gyrations  or  irregularities,  but  he 
is  sure  to  put  black  marks  against  it  in 
the  books.  Long  has  Mr.  R.  been  a 
weather-sentinel,  and  meteorology  owes 
him  much,  both  in  the  field  of  observation 
and  in  the  far  higher  domain  of  specula- 
tion. But  for  a  few  live-minded  men  of 
this  cast,  rational  meteorology  would  long 
since  have  been  dead  and  burie<l  in  figures, 
which  dull  men  can  accumulate,  though 
to  interpret  them  requires  the  keen  eye 
of  subtle,  but  patient  reasoning.  If,  as  is 
likely,  Mr.  R.  is  wedded  to  his  theories, 
there  is  no  lack  of  counter- theorists  to 
battle  his  unproved  positions,  and  in 
rather  a  stormy  temper  too ;  a  fault  which 
seems  quite  to  beset  our  weather-seers,  as 
if  the  shrewishness  of  our  climate  com- 
municated itself  to  those  who  supervise 
its  whimsicalities.  Mr.  Redfield  is,  more- 
over, a  good  geologist,  having  specially 
studied  the  fossils  and  fossil  rain-drops  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  red  sandstone. 

The  second  president  was  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  presided  at  Cambridge. 
He  is  a  hale  and  rather  portly  man,  with 
a  face  alternating  between  abstraction  and 
a  very  kindly  consciousness,  and  looks  as 
if  he  had  a  mission  to  work  for  man  an- 
other score  of  years.  He  was  bom  an 
experimental  philosopher,  and  so  lived  at 
Albany  and  Princeton,  until  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  administrative  post. 
To  his  discoveries  in  electricity,  the  tele- 
graph owes  its  practical  development,  and 
we  verily  believe,  that  with  industry  on 
his  part,  and  a  fair  chance  thus  to  apply 
himself,  electrical  science  in  all  its  fields 
might  have  owed  him  more  than  it  does 
to  Faniday.    But  this  hope  was  extin- 

guished  under  the  Southern  tower  of  the 
mithsonian   Institution.     There    he  is 
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bnsy  with  what  others,  doubtless,  ooold 
do  as  well ;  and  thus  is  left  undone  what 
none  other  could  do  at  all.  This  is  a  new 
instance  of  taking  a  man  of  proved  abilities 
in  one  sphere  to  do  what  belongs  to  an- 
other and  quite  dissimilar  one  for  which 
he  has  no  birth-mark.  We  ought  to  learn 
that  men  are  of  most  value  when  doing 
that  for  which  they  have  a  special  faculty, 
and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  Professor 
Henry,  doing  that  for  which  nature  in- 
tended him,  would  not  during  his  life 
effect  more  in  advancing  science,  than  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  aggregate 
existence  is  likely  to  do.  High  as  this 
Institution  stands  as  a  practical  fact,  and 
useful  as  it  is  and  will  be,  if  it  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  experimental  researches  of 
Professor  Henry,  we  could  fain  say,  give 
us  back  the  man  and  let  the  institution 
go.  Professor  Henry  lacks  but  mathe- 
matical training  and  energy  of  purpose 
to  do  something  greater  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished  among  us  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science.  Will  he  do  so,  is 
the  question!  Facts  within  our  know- 
ledge assure  us  that  this  must  and  will 
be. 

Next  on  the  list  of  presidents  comes 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  who  presided  at 
Charleston,  New  Haven,  and  Cincinnati. 
He  is  a  fortunate  man  in  having  found 
exactly  the  place  for  which  nature  and 
training  have  best  fitted  him.  His  quick 
eye,  facile  perception,  and  actual  attain- 
ment<«  in  science  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  make  him  the  eminently  able  ad- 
ministrative man  which  he  is  fully  ad- 
mitted to  bo.  Heading  his  class  at  West 
Point,  encountering,  as  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, the  stem  actualities  of  engineer- 
ing ;  as  a  professor  and  college  president 
in  Philadelphia  achieving  eminent  success, 
he  grew  in  that  stature  of  mental  training 
and  experience  which  makes  his  eminence 
and  usefulness  in  his  present  post  a  natural 
result.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  so  fortu- 
nate a  combination  of  administrative  and 
scientific  talent,  nor  do  we  believe  the 
country  possesses  another  man  who  could 
so  well  thread  the  complications  incident 
to  Professor  Bache's  position.  He  is 
clearly  Franklin's  grandson.  Whether, 
if  permitted  the  requisite  leisure,  he  would 
strike  out  and  execute  any  great  inven- 
tion, discovery  or  research,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered ;  for  though  his  ori- 
ginal researches  are  highly  creditable, 
especially  in  discussing  the  tides,  they  are, 
of  course,  only  such  as  were  compatible 
with  his  incessant  life  of  action.  The 
deeply  reflective  element  whence  the 
greatest  achievements  spring,  has  in  him, 
as  in  most  of  our  best  men,  been  kept  in 


abeyance  by  the  intense  externality  and 
practicality  of  American  life. 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz  was  the  next 
president,  acting  as  such  at  the  Albany 
meeting.  He  is  a  man  of  highest  genius, 
who  does  great  things  quite  naturally  and 
yet  with  intense  labor.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  he  towers  quite  above  every  living  na- 
turalist, and  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
Cuvier  Junior.  His  physique  is  of  the 
noblest  kind,  and  his  ample  forehead  gives 
token  of  the  mind  within.  He  comes  to 
US  from  the  Alps,  an  Alpine  man.  Train- 
ed under  Cuvier,  and  by  him  honored  as 
residuary  legatee  to  a  large  field  of  re- 
search ;  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  and 
most  firnitful  laborer  in  ichthyology,  pale- 
ontology, glacial  geology,  animal  classifi- 
cation, embryology,  and  especially  has  he 
carried  new  light  among  the  inferior  or- 
ders of  animate  beings.  His  work  on 
Fossil  Fishes,  has  recently  been  crowned 
with  the  Cuvier  medal,  then  given  for  the 
first  time,  though  founded  by  Cuvier  who 
died  in  1832.  He  was  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  Swiss  university  at 
Neufchatel,  until  in  1846,  when  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
Harvard  University.  Here  he  has  done 
distinguished  service  to  Natural  History, 
and  has  been  continuing  the  great  labors 
of  his  life.  A  large  cabinet  has  grown  up 
around  him,  where  he  is  buried  in  a  mul- 
titude of  special  and  general  investigations, 
which  unfortunately  he  rarely  puts  in 
form  for  publication,  leaving  scores  of 
important  researches  and  discoveries  quite 
unrecorded.  He  much  needs  collabo- 
rators and  reporters,  to  save  his  labors 
from  oblivion.  Among  other  herculean 
toils,  he  is  maturing,  and  will  in  time  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  the  broadest  and  com- 
pletest  classification  of  Animated  Nature, 
which  has  been  made.  From  such  a  man 
was  the  discourse  by  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, this  year,  to  have  come,  had  not  ill 
health  prevented  his  attendance.  We 
have  doubtless  thus  been  deprived  of  some 
of  those  exhilarating  generalizations  and 
enthusiastic  bursts  which  so  characterize 
his  genius  and  indicate  its  superiority  to 
the  mere  talent  of  the  ordinary  investiga- 
tor or  descriptive  naturalist. 

The  president  now  officiating,  and  who 
presided  at  Cleveland,  is  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Pierce  of  Harvard  University.  As 
we  look  on  his  floating  locks,  furrowed 
brow,  thin  face  and  figure,  and  especially 
his  clear,  deep  eye,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
cognize the  first  American  Mathematician 
and  Physical  Astronomer.  His  mind 
plays  foot-ball  with  transcendental  func- 
tions, and  runs  algebraic  gauntlets  with 
a    facility   scarcely  inferior   to  that   of 
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Cauchy,  the  "  pre-eminent  mathematician 
of  France,  who,  declining  to  swear  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  a  few  months  since 
ejectc<l  from  his  goyemment  professorship 
in  Paris.     (Why  will  not  some  million- 
naire  invite  Al.  Cauchy  to  America,  provid- 
ing for  him  as  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  did 
for  Professor  Agassiz  ?)  Professor  Pierce 
is  an  excellent  refutation  of  the  usual 
slip-shod  idea  of  a  mathematician.     He  is 
a  most  interesting,  earnest,  and  cultivated 
gentleman,  of  marked  kindliness  and  ge- 
niality, and  excellent  company  for  any 
man  of  sense.      Scarcely  could  a  less 
genial  man  so  long  make  part  of  that 
most  high-toned,  refined,  and  cultivated 
circle  of   college  society  in  Cambndge, 
without  at  least  an  external  exhibition  of 
the  humanities  of  culture  and  of  life.    So 
fully  has  the  professor  president  mastered 
the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  put  these  wanderers 
under  centennial  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 
When  the  world  was  all  agog  with  Le 
Verrier'a  discovery  of  Neptune,  through 
the    perturbations  of  Uranus,  Professor 
Pierce  publicly  declared  that  the  planet 
discovered  was  not  the  planet  called  for 
by  Le   Verrier's  theory :  a  bold  saying 
that  was,  and  we  then  thought  a  rash  one, 
but  h€f  was  quite  right,  as  the  daily  con- 
firmation of  the  lamented  Walker's  Ephe- 
meris  fully  proves.     Once,  too,  he  was 
wrong ;  but  when  he  found  his  error,  he 
was  prompt  to  confess  and  disclaim  it  as 
publicly  as  possible :  a  nobler  thing  than 
convicting  Le  Verrier  of  oversight.     Pro- 
fessor Pierce  has  long  been  a  sort  of  back- 
bone to  the  physical   astronomy  of  the 
country,  as  has  of  late  been  shown  in  his 
services  to  the  new  Nautical  Almanac ; 
and  we  hope  he  may  long  survive  to  fill 
this  post  of  labor  and  of  honor. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  the  only  salaried 
office  of  the  association,  that  of  permanent 
secretary,  was  created,  and  a  salary  of 
$300  per  annum  established,  the  term  of 
office  being  three  years.  Professor  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird,  of  Dickinson  college,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  the  Natural  History  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was 
chosen  to  this  new  post.  His  duty  in- 
cludes arranging  for  reports  of  proceed- 
ings, the  issuing  of  circulars  to  members, 
nearly  all  the  current  correspondence,  and 
the  charge  of  publishing  and  distributing 
the  volumes  of  proceedings.  The  smooth 
working  of  the  business  matters  of  the 
association  depends  very  much  on  the 
skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  duties 
of  this  office  are  discharged  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  one  so  competent  in  every 
nspect  was  chosen  to  it  Professor  Baird 
Wite  a  favorite  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
of  Audubon,  and  has  made  special  attain- 


ments and  copious  collections  in  Ornitho- 
logy and  Ichthyology,  besides  a  general 
study  of  Natural  History.  With  a  physi- 
cal and  mental  vigor  developed  in  collect- 
ing specimens,  and  still  unscathed  by  time, 
he  unites  excellent  business  qualities,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  publishing. 
He  is  the  American  editor  and  chief  trans- 
lator of  the  Iconographic  Encyclopedia, 
which,  with  his  duties  in  publishing  and 
distributing  the  Smithsonian  contribu- 
tions, has  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the 
labor  of  editing  and  publishing  the  asso- 
ciation proceedings.  Nor  is  there  any 
one  whose  intimacy  with  the  scientific 
men  in  this  country  is  more  general  and 
desirable.  His  youth  and  mental  vitality 
give  assurance  of  many  years  of  effective 
service  still  in  those  labors  where  he  is 
already  so  much  at  home. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  association 
is  Prof  J.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  if  one 
so  cosmopolitan  in  knowledge  and  jour- 
ncyings  can   properly  be  assigned   to  a 
locality.     (Professor  St  John,  of  Cleve- 
land, acted  in  this  capacity  at  the  last 
meeting,  as  Professor  Dana  was  unable  to 
attend.)     He  is  one  of  the  solid  human 
columns  on  which  our  national  scientific 
reputation  may  safely  repose.     Beneath 
a   kindly  and    modest   exterior,  he  has 
managed     to    amass     treasures    of    ac- 
curate   knowledge,   sufficient     to    stock 
many  ordinary  heads  to  repletion.     He  is 
indeed   a    man   of  wonderful    scientific 
learning  for  one  still  in  his  fresh  man- 
hood ;  and  this  learning  is  made  prolific 
by  a   phUosophic   and   reasoning   mind. 
Among  American  mineralogists  he  is  facile 
princepSy  as  evinced  by  his  treatise  on 
mineralogy  ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  in 
this  branch  the  world  can  show  his  equal. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  which  he  accompanied, 
owes  him  a  burden  of  obligation  which 
will  long  be  recognized  by  naturalists. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  higher  author- 
ity can  be  cited   in  respect  to  volcanic 
Ehenomena.     These  pipes  of  the  Titans 
e  has  snilfed  and  scrutinized  "  the  world 
around,"  having  indeed  carried  on  quite 
a  ffirtation  with  Pcl6e  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     His  researches  among  the  coral 
formations,  and  his  writings  thereon,  take 
the  very  highest   rank,  and  his  mono- 
graphs on  Crustaceae,  Zoophytes,  and  Me- 
dusae would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  high- 
est standing  in  Natural  History.   As  one 
of  the  chief  editors  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  he  is  abundant  in  good 
deeds  and  good  works.    Professor  Dana 
is  not  perhaps  a  man  of  the  highest  genius, 
but  he  will  leave  the  world  decidedly  the 
wiser  for  his  labors  and  researches,  even 
though  he  do  no  more  in  the  future. 
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Bnt  we  trnst  he  will  through  many  years 
be  spared  to  apply  his  well-trained  powers 
to  the  boundless  researches  ever  inviting 
them. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
now,  and  has  been  nearly  from  the  first, 
treasurer  of  the  association.  His  distinc- 
tion Ues  not  in  any  particular  department 
of  science,  but  he  is  much  interested  in 
promoting  it.  and  ever  ready  to  aid  its 
advance.  He  has  paid  much  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  has  a  model  farm,  on 
which  he  is  laboring  to  give  a  scientific 
direction  to  the  too  empirical  processes  of 
the  routine  farmer. 

And  80  ends  our  talk  of  the  retired 
presidents,  and  actual  oflBcers,  of  this  sci- 
entific body.  We  might  dwell  on  the 
functions  of  the  standing  committee, 
which  is  its  governing  council  of  elders, 
but  this  would  possess  very  little  general 
interest.  It  is  on  nomination  by  the 
standing  committee,  that  new  members 
are  elected,  and  such  nominations  may 
be  procured  through  any  actual  member, 
by  any  person  really  engaged  in  prosecut- 
ing positive  science. 

The  subject  of  scientific  advancement 
in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance.  The  work  whicti 
science  has  to  do,  in  cultivating  the  vast 
field  of  descriptive  knowledge  presented 
by  our  still  new  continent,  in  ministering 
to  all  the  common  arts  of  life,  in  evolving 
the  grand  principles  and  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  in  nurturing  a  higher  and 
more  beneficent  spiritual  faith  ;  this  is  a 
work  of  such  transcendent  moment, 
that  our  loftiest  conceptions  are  but  fee- 
ble images  of  the  unseen  reality.  The 
whole  surface  and  substance  of  modem 
life  is  undergoing  a  ceaseless  transforma- 
tion, through  the  manifold  ministries 
which  science  is  daily  embodying  in  the 
forms  and  operations  of  manufacture  and 
of  art  Though  no  prophecy  reveals  what 
the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  is  still  the 


confident  anticipation  of  reason,  that  new 
wonder-workings  will  not  soon  cease  to 
flow  from  the  cornucopia  of  speculative 
and  experimental  science.  When  we  re- 
flect how  few  are  cultivating  philosophical 
researches  in  our  midst,  and  compare  Woa 
petty  band  with  the  mighty  results  to  be 
achieved  through  their  labors,  and  the 
limitless  harvest  waiting  for  reapers,  our 
spontaneous  aspiration  is,  without  stint, 
and  by  all  legitimate  means,  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  strengthen  the  arms  of 
this  too  feeble  fraternity. 

America  has  not  yet  attained  that  sci- 
entific maturity  which  must,  we  hope,  ere 
long  entitle  her  to  claim  a  foremost  rank 
in  the  world-federation  of  philosophy. 
Pre-eminent  in  all  the  mechanical  and 
practical  functions  of  living  and  of  labor, 
we  lack  that  deeper  element  of  digested 
learning  and  reflective  culture,  which  will 
give  continuous  vigor,  and  systematic 
power,  to  our  scientific  progression.  Our 
low  tone  of  mathematical  culture  pre- 
cludes us  from  all  access  to  some  of  the 
richest  placers  of  physics,  and  throws 
many  of  our  ablest  minds  on  a  subtle  and 
tricksy  sleight  of  mind,  in  researches 
where  the  well  furnished  investigator 
would  cleave  a  sure,  straight  road  to  the 
end.  With  leisure  and  wealth  will  come 
an  accession  of  solid  strength  and  deliber- 
ate direction  to  our  too  spasmodic  vault- 
ings into  the  realms  of  discovery.  When 
the  man  of  science  is  relieved  from  the 
excessive  labor,  and  stupefying  routine  of 
the  professorial  function,  when  research 
becomes  a  self  sustaining  vocation,  and 
when  approved  genius  is  permitted  to 
address  all  its  fire  and  energy  to  elabo- 
rating and  verifying  its  originations  ;  then 
Ameiican  science,  erect  and  self-reliant, 
will  tower  upward  into  a  column  of  true 
national  majesty,  more  honoring  to  us, 
and  more  difl^usive  of  blessing  to  man, 
than  even  our  glorious  constitutional 
fabric.    Speed  that  day,  whoever  can ! 


LONDON    KNOCKINGS.* 


BY  ONE  BORN  WITHIN  SOUND  OF  BOW  BELLS. 


1  awoke  this  morning  in  London — in  a 
dense  November  fog — darkness  that 
might  be  felt.  It  was  useless  to  draw  near 
the  window,  which  looke<l  at  a  little  distance 
as  if  pasted  over  with  thick  brown  paper, 
or  as  if,  like  the  windows  of  our  Saxon 


ancestors,  its  panes  were  made  of  horn. 
Occasionally  the  gloom  without  was  deep- 
ened by  a  passing  shadow ;  and  afar,  in 
one  of  our  jmblic  buildings,  gleamed  one 
candle,  star-like ;  but  the  street  wivs  very 
silent,  the  thickness  of  the   atmosphere 


♦  In  London,  whore  all  the  minutioe  of  daily  life  have  long  been  reffulate<i  by  syBtem,  there  ifl  a  code  <^ 
nevcr-bruken  rales,  bv  which,  without  inquiry,  you  know  at  once  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  qaalltr 
of  the  person  who  pulls  the  belld  of  yonr  house  or  area,  or  lays  hia  hand  upon  the  lionVheaded  knocker  of 
your  front  door. 
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had  CTen  deadened  sound.  I  dressed 
drearily,  fumbling  with  hooks  and  buttons 
m  the  darkness,  and  went  down  to  break- 
&st  with  my  landlady.  I  have  made  that 
arrangement,  being  alone.  The  landlady 
is  a  pious  English  matron,  and  has  prayers 
daily  in  her  family.  As,  reading  by  the 
scant  gleaming  of  one  mutton  dip,  she 
thanks  Di>'inc  Providence,  according  to  the 
formula,  for  "  granting  us  the  light  of  an- 
other day,"  I  came  very  near  laughing. 
The  fSEtmily  being  well  used  to  such  obscu- 
rities of  the  atmosphere,  the  absurdity  of 
the  words  does  not  appear  to  strike  any 
more  reverent  member  of  the  little  con- 
gregation. By  degrees,  during  breakfast, 
the  extreme  darkness  of  our  street  appears 
to  lighten.  I  look  out  and  behold  the 
morning  sun, — round,  ray  less,  like  a  blood- 
red  moon,  peering  at  us  through  the  dark- 
ness. One  can  look  him  full  in  the  face, 
without  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  My  trunks 
have  not  yet  come  up  from  the  custom- 
house. I  cannot  venture  forth  for  want 
OT  my  best  bonnet.  I  will  stand  here  at 
the  window, -and  recalling  London  cus- 
toms with  all  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in 
renewing  long-forgotten,  once-familiar  as- 
sociations, watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
neighborhood. 

1  hear  a  sound.  Rat-tat^  and  a  ring. 
At  every  house  along  the  street  it  seems 
to  be  repeated.  I  recognize  at  once  the 
professional  knock  of  the  general  post- 
man.  Here  he  comes,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
ooat,  hurrying  along.  Stopping  one  mo- 
ment to  see  what  letter  comes  next,  then 
darting  up  some  door-step, — crossing  the 
street — and  looking  up  at  windows  whence 
beam  eager  faces  full  of  expectation.  lie 
is  rarely  kept  waiting.  I  alone,  seem  to 
expect  nothing  out  of  his  leathern  bag. 
No  one  of  the  epistolary  disposed  multi- 
tude will  think  at  present  of  addressing 
me  a  letter.  I  console  myself  with  think- 
ing of  the  poor  friendless  young  lad,  who 
after  thanking  the  Boston  sailor's  mis- 
sionary for  giving  him  permission  to  write 
to  him  from  Rio,  pathetically  adds,  *'  It 
made  me  quite  happy  to  think  that  I  too, 
hke  others,  could  s.iy  in  a  foreign  port,  I 
will  send  a  letter  home." 

I  have  noticed  an  elderly  woman  oppo- 
lite,  for  half  an  hour  past,  standing  at  her 
window.  I  observe  she  is  flustered  as  the 
post  draws  near.  The  India  mail  is  in. 
She  is  expecting  a  letter  from  her  young- 
est daughter,  lately  married,  and  gone  to 
Calcutta  with  her  husband.  The  instant 
that  the  postman  knocks,  the  door  is 
(4)ened;  some  one  has  been  waiting  be- 
hind it.  The  money  is  ready  to  put  into 
his  hand.  I  watch  the  mother's  face  as 
she  reads  of  her  absent  Maria.  I  watch 
the  old  father,  who  cannot  read  crossed 


writing,  listem'ng  eagerly  as  it  is  read 
aloud,  and  the  face  of  the  sister  who  ran 
down  for  the  letter,  following  every  word 
as  it  is  read  by  the  mother.  Maria  has 
led  them  into  a  new  world ;  they  are  smil- 
ing over  her  descriptions  of  palanquins 
and  porpoises, — the  voyage  and  arrival. 

At  the  next  house,  in  an  upper  window, 
another  scene  is  going  on.  Shortly  after 
breakfast,  I  saw  a  young  girl  with  a  largo 
bundle  pinned  up  in  brown  paper,  ring 
the  front  door  bell.  She  had  brought 
home  the  young  lady's  dress  for  her  first 
ball.  I  see  her  at  an  upper  window  try- 
ing it  on.  It  evidently  delights  her.  She 
prinks  before  her  mirror.  The  dressmaker 
has  smoothed  out  every  plait,  and  now, 
with  her  bare  neck  and  wlute  arms  glano- 
ing  through  her  gauzes,  she  rushes  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  to  claim  her  dear 
mother's  sympathy  and  applause.  Alas ! 
the  postman's  knock  has  brought  no  plea- 
sure to  that  dwelling.  Her  father  and 
mother  stand  together  by  the  window. 
They  are  holding  between  them  a  letter. 
She  holds  out,  to  show  it  off,  her  glisten- 
ing skirt,  and  dances  towards  them.  They 
turn  as  she  comes  in.  Never  will  she  for- 
get those  faces  full  of  woe.  "  Oh  mother ! 
what  is  it  ?  "  she  cries,  and  flings  herself 
into  her  arms,  and  for  a  moment  thinking 
only  of  herself,  weeps  frantically  upon  her 
mother's  shoulder.  The  only  son, — the 
only  brother,  has  been  taken  ill  in  Wales, 
Is  dying  and  alone.  This  letter  summons 
the  family.  I  see  the  young  girl  with  her 
gay  robe  laid  aside.  Her  dress  will  soon 
be  sable.  I  see  her  trying  to  gather 
strength  for  the  occasion  —  strength  to 
console  and  help  her  mother.  I  see  her 
praying  for  strength  beside  her  little  bed. 
— I  see  her  the  next  moment  (for  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost),  helping  tne  maid  to 
bring  down  from  the  attic  a  portmanteau. 
I  see  her  on  her  knees  before  it,  packing. 
Her  tears  are  dropping  fast  upon  the  linen 
she  lays  in.  I  see  her  fasten  her  poor 
mother's  cloak.  I  sec  her,  with  a  quiverr 
ing  lip,  trj'ing  to  say  some  words  of  good 
cheer  as  the  coach  comes  to  the  door ;  and 
the  father  and  the  mother  start  upon 
their  journey.  I  see  her  watch  them  off, 
and  then  in  an  agony  of  grief  she  flies  to 
her  own  chamber.  There  is  no  longer 
any  motive  to  hide  her  apprehension. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  her  that  all  tbs 
world  is  not  darkened  by  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  her ;  that  while  she  is  so 
very  wretched,  others  <^n  laugh,  talk,  eat 
and  be  merry,  notwithstanding  her  great 
sorrow. 

The  general  postman  has  nearly  passed 
out  of  my  sight.  Yet  no.  I  see  him  still. 
He  has  forgotten  a  letter,  and  comes  back 
along  the  street.    His  rcU-icU  sounds  upon 
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a  neighboring  knocker.  He  leans  OTer 
the  area  rail,  and  drops  a  letter  to  the 
maid,  who  is  down  on  her  knees  scrub- 
bing. The  American  mail  is  in  to-day,  as 
well  as  that  from  India.  How  her  face 
reddens  as  she  picks  up  her  own  letter. 
How  she  rushes  to  her  attic  in  the  house 
top  to  get  him  her  last  shilling — how  she 
polished  up  her  majesty's  face  with  a  last 
wipe  of  her  apron,  not  from  any  sentiment 
of  loyalty  perhaps,  but  with  a  sort  of 
loving,  affectionate,  regretful  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  shilling.  But  the  knit- 
ting together  of  the  bands  of  affection  will 
bo  worth  it,  half-filled  though  Jim's  ill- 
written  scrawl  may  be  with  tender  remi- 
niscences of  home,  instead  of  news  such  as 
that  with  which  we  more  experienced  cor- 
respondents would  fill  a  foreign  letter. 
"  Sarah,  who  is  that  letter  for?  "  says  the 
young  lady  of  the  house,  roused  by  the 
post  knock,  hanging  over  the  bannister. 
"  For  me,  Miss,"  replies  Sarah,  and  disap- 
pears with  her  letter. 

I  hear  another  rat-tat  in  the  street  Is 
that  the  post?  It  seems  to  me  the  post  is 
never  silent  This  time  it  is  the  two- 
penny post-man^  distinguished  from  his 
brother  of  St  Martins,  by  his  rat-tat 
without  the  ring.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
swallow-tailed  blue  coat,  with  scarlet 
cuffs  and  collar  ;  the  remainder  of  his  per- 
son terminating  in  corduroy,  which  is  not 
likewise  "  the  property  of  her  majesty." 
Poor  fellow !  His  pay  is  small,  and  his  la- 
bor excessive.  On  his  beat  there  is  al- 
most an  hourly  delivery.  By  the  time  he 
goes  to  bed  at  night,  he  may  calculate  to 
have  walked  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
Rai-tat  at  our  door.  What  has  he  left 
for  us  ?  My  landlady  throws  it  down  in 
great  di^ust  It  is  only  a  printed  circu- 
lar. *•  MacMurdoch,  undertaker  and 
upholsterer.  Funerals  splendidly,  or 
neatly  furnished,"  is  "  thankful  for  past 
favors,  and  respectfully  solicits  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same ! " 

What  a  memento  mori!  Let  us  re- 
member how  the  Turks  never  destroy  a 
paper,  lest  upon  it  should  be  inscribed  the 
holy  name  of  Allah.  This  circular  of  J. 
MacMurdoch,  had  she  not  flung  it  away 
80  hastily,  might  have  preached  a  sermon 
to  any  landlady.  "Have  you  been  to 
hear  a  sermon  ?  "  said  a  friend  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  "  I  have  met  a  sermon 
— for  I  met  a  funeral,"  was  the  good  old 
bishop's  answer.  So  do  not  let  us  say  in 
our  haste,  "  Send  your  circular  not  to  us, 
Mr.  MacMurdoch,  but  to  the  family  over 
the  way."  But  let  us  lay  to  heart  the 
warning;  and  our  souls  being  prepared 
for  heaven,  may  it  (for  the  sake  of  those 
who  love  us)  be  long  before  MacMur- 
doch works  his  will  upon  our  fnuoes. 


But  MacMurdoch  must  live,  and  send  his 
sons  to  school,  and  lay  by  portions  for  his 
daughters,  and  feed  his  gallant  sleek  black 
steeds  who  wear  the  nodding  plumes,  and 
pay  his  grooms  and  mutes,  and  keep  the 
moths  out  of  his  palls  and  other  "  mortua- 
ry properties."  Alas  MacMurdoch !  thou 
art  not  the  only  man  for  whose  benefit 
other  men  must "  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil,"  who  if  the  Angel  of  Death  cut  him- 
self down  with  his  own  scythe,  would 
lament  over  the  calamity.  In  the  house 
directly  opposite,  I  have  been  watching  a 
young  woman.  She  is  not  handsome,  and 
wears  spectacles.  Spectacled  women,  ap- 
peal to  the  respect,  though  rarely  to  the 
affection  of  the  public.  They  are  mostlj 
marked  out "  old  maids  "  from  their  birth, 
and  belong  either  to  the  ranks  of  the  fus- 
sily benevolent,  or  the  literary  obscura 
My  neighbor  at  No.  6  sits  at  a  high  desk, 
and  is  evidently  literary.  Rat-tat,  She 
springs  up  from  her  seat ;  for  a  week  past 
she  has  been  expecting  a  communication 
from  her  publisher.  It  has  come;  the 
large,  sprawled,  business-looking  hand — 
the  "  l^ladam  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sheet  (she  has  never  been  addressed  as 
Madam  before).  Her  hand  trembles  as 
she  takes  it  from  the  servant's  tray.  She 
glances  her  eye  over  it.  To  be  or  not  to 
be  ?  Poor  child — have  you  weighed  well 
what  it  is  to  have  your  \insh — ^have  you 
counted  the  cost  of  what  it  will  be  for  you 
to  be  an  author  ? — To  be ! Oh !  hap- 
piness.   sec  how  the  mother  and  the 

little  sisters  who  have  watched  every  line 
of  her  production  almost  as  it  dropped  on 
paper  from  her  pen,  come  al)Out  her  and 
rejoice  with  her.  7b  he !  He  has  "  re- 
ceived from  a  literary  friend  an  account  of 
her  work  of  fiction,  and  if  she  thinks  fit 
to  adopt  his  suggestions  as  to  a  few  alter- 
ations, he  shdl  have  great  pleasure  in 
producing  the  work.  She  is  eager  to  have 
the  suggestions  of  that  awful  literary 
reader.  She  is  eager  to  be  advised  by  one 
who  knows  the  nature  of  those  lions 
lying  dreadful  on  her  path — the  awful 
Pehmgericht  of  criticism.  How  glad 
that  night  will  bo  her  dreams  !  By  her, 
more  than  by  most  of  us,  will  it  be  veri- 
fied, that 

**  Folded  eyes  see  brighter  visions  than  the  waking 
ever  do." 

Already  the  money  she  will  make  is  iq>- 
propriated  in  fancy.  For  her  dear  mother 
she  will  buy  a  watch,  and  something  for 
each  sister.  She  will  give  herself  the 
books  she  has  long  wanted,  and  make  an 
anonymous  donation,  such  as  she  has 
often  longed  to  make,  to  her  favorite 
charity.  '•  Half  the  profits,"  says  the 
publisher. "  should  any  ariae?^    Oh !  but 
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■ome  will  arise !  The  public  cannot  judge 
the  work  more  severely  than  he.  If  he 
can  risk  it,  she  is  safe.  What  will  she 
make  by  it  ?  Fifty  pounds  ?  Can  it  be 
fifty  pounds  ?  She  drops  asleep  at  length, 
dnnly  remembering  that  she  has  some- 
where heard  that  Mrs.  Gore  has  £500 
for  a  novel,  and  Bulwer  £800. 

Dream  happily,  poor  girl !  A  few 
weeks  hence — the  prophetic  spirit  is  upon 
me — and  I  know  what  I  should  see  a  few 
weeks  hence,  standing  in  the  twilight  at 
this  window.  It  will  be  upon  a  Saturday. 
A  boy  will  ring  at  your  front  door  and 
^unU  out  ^^  Paper!  ^^  Amongst  those 
weekly  newspapers  he  brings,  there  will 
be  one  on  whose  wise  pages  you  have 
pinned  your  literary  faith  since  you  were 
ten  years  old.  You  will  open  the  front 
door  yourself,  to  the  news-boy's  great 
surprise,  and  take  that  paper.  You  will 
glance  at  its  table  of  contents.  It  will  be 
there.  The  criticism  you  have  so  long 
anticipated,  prefigured,  dreamed  of,  will 
be  there.  You  will  f  ush  with  it  away  to 
some  quiet  spot,  where  you  may  read  it 
all  alone,  and  resolve,  if  it  should  tell  you 
of  your  faults,  to  bear  it  bravely.  You 
will  shut  yourself  in  yonder  upper  cham- 
ber, and  full  breathless  on  the  couch. 
Your  hands  will  tremble  so  as  you  un- 
fold the  sheet,  that  you  will  lay  it  on 
your  knee  till  you  grow  calmer.  Read 
It, — read  it  at  once, — read  it,  poor  child. 
There  it  stands  in  rigid  lines  of  type,  so 
pitilessly  iust,  so  coldly,  calmly,  terribly 
severe.  After  a  time,  your  family  will 
grow  anxious  to  know  what  keeps  you 
so  long  silent.  They  will  already  be 
aware  you  have  received  the  paper.  They 
will  whisper  together,  "  Will  it  do  to  dia- 
torb  her  ?  "  ami  your  youngest,  your  pet 
sister,  stealing  from  the  rest,  will  find  her 
way  up  to  your  chamber.  She  wiU  open 
the  door  softly,  and  come  in,  and  take 
out  of  your  stiff  hand  the  criticism  that 
has  so  moved  you.  Her  tears  will  stream 
fiist  down  her  face,  but  yours  be  dry,  un- 
til you  throw  your  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  exclaim,  '^  Say  me  some  poetry,  some- 
•  thing  to  change  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  to  rouse  me  from  this  state ; '' 
and  she  will  begin  to  repeat  to  you  the 
Gtenevieve  of  Coleridge.  As  she  goes  on, 
you  will  begin  to  weep.  Yet  with  you 
the  clouds  of  grief  will  not  melt  away  in 
tears.  You  will  not,  like  the  children, 
be  able  to  "cry  and  have  it  over."  I 
pity  you  with  all  my  heart,  poor  girl ! 

And  for  the  future ^nay  ;  the  spirit 

has  deserted  me.  I  cannot  look  into  the 
(bture.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will 
have  sufficient  determination,  or  sufBdent 
ibroe  of  character,  or  sufficient  literary 
power  in  reserve,  to  gird  up  the  Idns  m 


your  mind,  and  to  retrieve  your  failure ; 
or  whether  you  w^l  turn  to  other  pur- 
suits, less  exciting  and  more  womanly. 
Perhaps, — ^but  I  think  not,  your  spec- 
tacles almost  preclude  the  hope, — per^ 
haps  you  may  marry;  and,  as  matron 
cares  increase,  and  as  little  rosy  children 
cluster  round  your  knees,  you  will  won- 
der at  the  dream  you  once  indulged 
of  literary  efibrt ;  be  thankful  for  that 
stem  review,  standing  like  God's  flaming 
Angel,  with  a  drawn  sword  before  Ba- 
laam, scaring  you  back  thus  early  from 
that  path;  and.  clasping  your  baby  to 
your  breast,  or  looking  up  fondly  (with- 
out spectacles)  into  the  eyes  of  your  hus- 
band, you  will  say,  "  These  children  of 
my  h(4rt  are  worth  to  me  ten  thousand- 
fold any  children  of  my  brain,"  and  you 
will  wish  your  husband  to  forget  you 
ever  were  an  author. 

Dear  me  !  my  interests  in  the  post 
have  led  me  off  so  far,  that  hundreds  of 
knockings,  aye,  and  of  ringings  too,  have 
taken  place  along  the  street  while  I  have 
been  indulging  an  excited  fancy. 

Hinging  at  two  area  bells  (such  peo- 

Fle  never  pull  the  bells  of  the  front  doors), 
see  an  Irish  orange  woman  and  butchr 
er  boy.  The  former  belongs  to  that 
costermongering  race,  whose  history  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Mayhew.  She  is 
a  worthy  soul,  trpng  hard  "  to  keep  the 
life  in  her."  Withal,  a  little  given  to 
strong  drink,  but  honest,  and  even  afiec- 
tionate  to  an  habitual  customer.  She 
carries  her  heavy  basket  on  her  head, 
crushing  flat  her  straw  bonnet  with  her 
load.  I  wonder  how  it  looks  when  off — 
that  bonnet  In  the  summer  season  she 
will  bring  from  Covent  Garden  any  flow- 
ers you  may  want,  or  fruits  in  bottles. 
She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — is 
Mrs.  Doolan.  I  think  that  I  must  speak 
to  her. 

"Ah  !  long  life  and  indeed  to  your 
ladyship.  And  shure  yeVe  been  and 
come  back  from'  over  the  seas.  And  its 
meself  that  has  a  brother  in  the  Canadas; 
and  shure  ye've  seen  him  where  ye've 
been,  miss  ?  " 

She  has  a  long  story  to  tell,  poor  crea- 
ture, of  the  child  she  has  buried,  and  the 
husband  in  the  hospital.  "And  shure 
it's  the  bonnet  she  wears  that  I  eiv  her." 
Mercy  upon  us !  Is  that  thing  the  fancy 
straw  bonnet  that  I  brought  from  Paris, 
which  was  considered  so  extremely  pretty 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  ?  Surely  Teufelsh 
drodck  omitted  an  important  chapter  in 
his  Sartor — a  chapter  on  the  ultimate 
destinies  and  liabilities  of  clothes.  I  buy 
some  of  her  oranges,  two  for  a  p<mny, 
twenty  for  a  shilling ;  for  cheap  fruit  is 
more  plenty  and  more  cheap  in  London 
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than  in  any  place  I  know  of  in  our  zone. 
And  I  have  some  littlg  banter  with  her 
about  the  larger  oranges,  whose  size  I 
have  read  is  sometimes  increased  by  melt- 
ing a  lump  of  tallow  on  the  top  to  give  a 
juicy  plumpness  to  the  fruit,  and  to  swell 
out  the  rind. 

T  have  hardly  shtit  the  door,  when  pre- 
suming on  my  benevolence,  from  my  long 
colloquy  with  Mrs.  Doolan,  comes  a  man 
in  a  threadbare  suit  of  black,  with  a  sin- 
gle knock,  the  announcement  of  a  beggar. 
A  card  is  put  into  my  hand,  with  the 
intimation  that  an  answer  will  be  called 
for  in  the  evening.  Tucked  upon  the  card 
are  twelve  steel  pens  and  a  holder,  a  pen- 
knife, pair  of  scissors,  and  a  wafer  stamp. 
All  for  one  shilling.  I  will  buy  his  little 
venture,' not  having  been  as  yet  impor- 
tuned to  desperation.  Hurrying  along 
the  street  as  the  clock  is  striking  noon, 
comes  a  pale,  but  lady-like  looking  little 
woman.  8he  rings  the  bell  of  No.  10,  then 
gives  a  modest  little  knock.  Such  is  the 
sign  (h  rigeur  of  the  arrival  of  a  teacher. 
She  must  be.  I  suppose,  that  Miss  Mac- 
Ncile  I  heard  some  children  speaking  of 
just  now  as  they  went  past  my  window, 
lamenting  that  the  hour  had  come  for  her 
arrival.  Poor  Miss  MacNeile !  I  sec  you 
have  a  headache, — tired  out,  probably, 
with  your  long  walk  from  Islington,  and 
the  lessons  you  have  given  earlier  in  the 
day.  But  that  will  never  do.  Your 
pupils,  to  whom  you  have  engaged  to 
teach  ''  Music,  Drawing,  French,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  with  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  education,"  are 
lively,  full  of  spirit,  and  require  a  firm 
hand.  If  you  falter,  if  you  flag,  if  you 
fail  to  come  up  to  the  mark,  above  all,  if 
you  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  or  give 
them  the  least  inkling  of  the  confusion  in 
your  head,  you  will  be  plagued  out  of 
your  life, — every  thinpj  will  go  wrong  \^4th 
them  and  3'ou.  Children,  doubtless,  may 
have  kind  little  hearts,  but  they  never 
choose  to  have  their  sympathies  presumed 
npon.  Once  draw  a  bill  on  their  pity  for 
forbearance,  and  it  is  sure  to  come  back  to 
you  protested.  In  your  dealings  with 
children  you  must 

**  Suffer  and  bo  «trong.'^ 

Evidently  Miss  MacNeile  is  not  fitted 
for  her  station.  She  has  no  natural  love 
for  teaching.  She  is  a  gentle  little  thing 
of  ordinary  education,  whose  heart  is  in 
her  home,  whence  she  has  been  driven 
into  the  world  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. She  will  be  very  glad  when  this 
day's  work  is  done,  and  she  can  go  back 
to  the  side  of  the  sick  bankrupt,  her 
father.  She  will  be  very  faint  before  she 
gets  home  again  to  Islington — having 
tried  to  do  wiUiout  the  expense  of  a  bun. 


A  few  doors  off  resides  a  proficient  in 
music.  A  neat  little  Brougham  has  driven 
to  the  door,  and  out  of  it  gets  an  elegant, 
perfumed,  mustachioed  little  foreigner, 
who  rings  before  he  gives  his  double 
knock  at  the  front  door,  whereby  I  know, 
—  though  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
thought  it, — that  he  too  is  a  professor. 
He  will  make  more  by  his  one  boor's 
instruction,  than  poor  Miss  MacNeile 
will  make  by  her  three  hours  daily  for 
a  month.  He  has  a  roll  of  music  in  his 
hand.  See  with  what  ea.se  and  grace  he 
stops  up  to  the  piano.  His  pupil  is  de- 
lighted to  receive  him.  He  earns  his 
guinea  without  trouble.  Being  at  the 
height  of  his  profession,  the  pupils  that 
he  takes  give  him  little  to  do.  They  have 
some  preliminary  chat  about  the  concerts 
of  the  season.  Then  comes  the  lesson, — 
then,  for  contrary  to  the  wont  of  his  race, 
he  is  good-natured, — he  sits  down  and 
performs  for  her.  How  his  fingers  fly 
over  the  instrument!  As  he  takes  hu 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  we  think  his 
guinea  lightly  earned. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  nursery  of 
musical  talent, — a  place,  I  mean,  where 
young  pupils  are  trained  up  for  professors, 
and  see  their  blank  and  weary  facee; 
watch  their  tired  little  hands,  the  crueltT 
with  which  they  are  treated ;  all  joy  and  all 
childhood  crushed  out  of  their  little  hearts, 
and  the  professional  jealousies  that  are 
fostered  in  them  !  Hundreds  of  children 
musically  disposed,  are  probably  killed 
yearly  in  this  way  in  the  great  capitals. 

At  last  comes  one  that  has  the  luck  to 
live,  and  he's  a  prodigy. 

Shall  we  envy  him  his  guinea?  Do  not 
the  ma.ss,  still  struggling  towards  a  priae. 
rather  look  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  few 
as  something  like  encouragement  to  the 
many  ? 

Lower  down  in  the  street,  there  is  a 
knocker  tied  up  in  white  kid.  Any  Ame- 
rican who  has  read  the  history  of  the 
eightecnpcnny  gloves  of  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  announcement. 
The  angel  of  Death  has  not  been  there, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  giving 
breath  to  a  yoimg  child.  The  house  has 
become  protected  since  last  night  by  one 
more  guardian  angel.  A  plain  green  cha- 
riot, with  tired  horses,  stands  before  the 
door ;  there  is  no  crest  upon  its  panels. 
The  doctor  is  up-stairs.  I  see  him  put- 
ting on  his  gloves.  I  see  him  speaking 
to  the  father  who  is  writing  hurried  letters 
for  the  post,  and  is  despatching  to  the 
T\mes  the  important  announcement  I 
can  guess  at  what  is  hidden  by  the  closed 
blinds  of  the  sick  chamber.  I  can  see  in 
imagination,  that  little,  frail,  fresh  speci- 
men of  our  race,  with  all  the  appearanoe 
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of  haying  been  recently  fashioned  out  of 
the  redcldky  of  humanity,  "  squaring  away 
at  life,"  with  his  crooked  little  arms. 
What  wilt  thou  be,  baby,  thirty  years 
hcooQ,  in  the  year  1883,  when  we  have 
nm  our  race,  and  are  reposing  wearily  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  then  a  great  man — (great 
men,  it  seems  to  me,  are  commonly  bom 
in  obscure  streets)— or  greater  than  a 
great  man — (young  mother,  in  thine  ear 
these  words  are  whispered  not),  a  holy 
qiirit  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  ? 

I  said  that  all  great  men  arc  bom  in 
obscure  corners.  It  is  an  opinion  I  have 
fixrmed  from  long  association  with  a  friend 
who  has  a  mania  for  reading  of  celebrities, 
and  then  visiting  their  birthplaces.  Won- 
derfully crooked  and  narrow  were  the 
streets,  into  which  his  zeal  has  often 
dragged  me.  Alas !  the  place  of  many  a 
great  man's  birth  knows  his  memory  no 
more.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion, 
this  friend  of  mine  was  dining  in  Bread- 
street  vnth  a  retired  India  merchant  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  married  his 
kitchen-maid.  In  one  of  the  pauses  dur- 
ing the  entertainment,  he  inquired  of  that 
lady  if  she  could  tell  him  in  what  house 
in  that  street  the  famous  John  Milton 
was  born.  "Indeed  no,  sir,"  said  the 
late  Miss  Dripping,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  *'  so  many  persons  have  broke  up 
aod  gone  away  since  we  came  here,  that 
Fm  sure  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  about 
him!" 

And  such  is  fame, — even  the  fame  of 
Milton.  We  talk  of  a  literary  reputation 
as  more  enduring  than  an  empire;  we 
talk  of  extending  it  by  translations  into 
all  manner  of  strange  languages ;  but  what, 
if  after  all,  our  greatest  chance  of  extend- 
ing it  amongst  our  race,  were  by  letting 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  our  greatest 
minds  soak  more  into  the  masses — by 
making  Milton,  Shakspeare.  and  Com- 
pany, familiar  amongst  the  millions  who 
alrndy  speak,  and  ought  to  read  and 
write,  our  native  English  tongue  ? 

There  is  a  modest  ring  at  our  front 
door.  Mary  puts  a  card  into  my  hand. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  her  ideas  of  eti- 
quette that  any  man  who  only  rings, 
should  have  a  card  case.  "  The  person  is 
in  the  hall,  ma'am,  and  would  like  to  see 
you."  "  7^  person!  Show  him  up. 
He  is  my  very  good  friend,  an  American 
gentleman, — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  our  country !  A  Senator  from  the 
West, — Secretary  of  something  in  the  last 
administration."  Mary,  quite  bewildered, 
ushers  in  the  Senator,  endeavoring  to 
make  amends  by  extreme  civility  for  not 
recognizing  pretensions  unannounced  on 
his  arrival, — supposing,  indeed,  that  bv 
some  mistake  she  did  not  hear  his  double 
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knock  at  the  front  door.  The  Senator 
came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me.  He 
has  been  all  day  walking  about  London. 
He  finds  great  fault,  of  course,  with  the 
dense  atmosphere,  and  asks  me  if  I  go  to 
church  at  St.  Paul's.  He  is  bewildered 
by  our  vastness,  dazzled  by  our  wealth, 
and  heart-sick  at  the  poverty  he  has  al- 
ready seen.  Shall  I  tell  him  all  the  beg- 
gars who,  with  true  American  liberality, 
he  has  that  day  relieved,  were,  most  pro- 
bably, impostors ;  but  that  if  he  lifts  the 
dense  veil  that  shrouds  from  his  eyes  the 
wickedness,  and  the  real  wretchedness 
of  London,  if  he  goes  into  the  by-ways, 
the  mews,  and  the  courts  that  are  hidaen 
from  his  sight  by  our  gay  houses  (to  say 
nothing  of  Drury  Lane  and  its  purlieus. 
Saffron  Hill,  and  St.  Giles's),  he  will  pick 
up  occasion  enough  for  benevolence  in  one 
day  to  last  a  philanthropist  his  lifetime  ? 
He  will  find,  too,  noble  efforts  being  made, 
efforts  made  so  quietly  that  they  are 
hardly  yet  recorded,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption  and  of  poverty,  of  ignorance, 
and  sin. 

"  One  word,  my  dear  sir,  before  you  go. 
You  must  excuse  me ;  but  being  a  stranger 

Well,  then,  in  London  a  visitor 

must  announce  himself  by  a  double  knock, 
not  by  a  ring  at  the  front  door."  "A 
double  knock  ?  How  is  that  ?  "  says  my 
friend  the  Senator,  and  he  gives  two  little 
taps,  like  the  knock  of  a  postman,  on  my 
table.  "  No,  indeed,"  I  exclaim,  "  that  is 
worse.  Such  a  knock  as  this  is  the  leas^ 
that  will  do  for  you, — rat-tat;  tat-tat,  ta  ! 
That  will  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  at  which  you  call,  a  modest 
gentlemanly  visitor.  At  your  ovm  door, 
you  knock  first  and  then  ring  ;  the  sign 
some  member  of  the  family  is  coming 
home." 

Who  have  we  next  ?  I  confess  the  neat 
knock  puzzled  me.  The  knocker  gave  but 
one  uncertain  sound.  It  was  a  knock  and 
j-ing  like  the  general  post.  But  the  knock 
was  not  assured ;  there  were  three  raps 
instead  of  two.    "  Who  was  that.  Mary  ?  " 

"Please,  ma'am,  the  taxes."  I  had 
forgotten  that  uncertain  knock.  "  What. 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  the  water  rate  collector  ?  " 
I  rush  down  stairs  to  gaze  on  such  a  man. 
but  find  myself  mistaken.  It  was  the 
*^  assessed  taxes  "  of  my  landlady,  which 
I  find  her  reading  off  a  long,  coarse  sheet. 
"Well  Mrs.  J.,  do  you  still  pay  for  hair 
powder?  Are  you  still  charged  an  an- 
nual amount  under  the  head  of  armorial 
bearings,  for  having  in  possession  your 
late  husband's  big  seal,  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  those  twelve  old  silver  forks, 
with  your  grandfather's  crest  upon  their 
handles  ?  " 

I  have  been  so  moch  oecupied  with  my 
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neighbors,  that  the  day  has  faded  into 
twilight.  I  have  been  too  much  absorbed 
to  have  taken  note  of  time.  At  No.  11, 
there  has  been  all  day  a  bustle.  Gentle- 
merCs  servants^  with  their  loud  ring^  or 
their  ring  and  single  knock,  have  been 
carrying  notes  all  day  to  the  door.  I  see 
the  arrival  of  hired  plate  and  lamps,  and 
candy  baskets  from  the  confectioner's. 
To-night  they  give  a  ball.  A  hansom  cab 
has  rattled  down  the  street,  and  from  it 
there  springs  out  a  handsome  young  colle- 
gian. He  wears  Trinity  colors,  blue  and 
white,  in  his  neckerchief — I  am  sure  he  is 
an  Oxonian.  His  carpet-bag  is  handed 
out  His  mother  and  sisters  rush  forward 
to  embrace  him.  "  It  was  so  good  of  him 
to  try  and  come ! "  His  father  hopes  he 
is  not  violating  any  rule  in  coming  up  on 
this  occasion.  "  Oh,  no,"  the  young  scamp 
answers,  *'  only  he  must  leave  London  by 
the  early  mail-train  in  the  morning — He 
has  arranged  about  his  absence  with  the 
Dons."  I  think  I  know  better  than  his 
family  what  has  brought  him  up  to  town. 
I  have  not  watehcd  at  the  window  for 
nothing,  all  the  morning ;  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  neighborhood  are  in  my  "keep- 
ing. I  see  him  looking  opposite  at  No.  28, 
and  I  saw  a  pretty  girl  there  throw  a  shawl 
over  her  curl  papers,  and  peep  out  at  the 
hansom  cab  as  it  set  him  down.  I  will 
wateh  her  at  the  ball  to-night  I  know 
what  she  means  to  wear,  for  I  saw  her 
,  getting  a  champagne  stain  out  of  a  blue 
silk  gown. 

Day  has  closed  in,  and  twilight  deep- 
ened into  darkness.  Lamps  are  lighted 
in  the  streets.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  look 
out  of  the  window.  Carnages  one  after 
another  are  setting  down  at  the  festive 
door.  The  footmen  of  private  equipages 
announce  the  superior  consequence  of  the 
families  they  serve  by  knocks  that  rattle 
all  the  window  panes  along  the  little  street. 
JRat-tat,  tai-tat;  rat-tat,  ta!  More 
,  modest  knocks  content  the  many  who  ar- 


rive in  hired  flies ;  guests  aie  imre  who 
come  in  hackney  coaches. 

Balls  and  great  route  were  intended,  I 
believe,  to  afford  a  kind  of  solitude  to 
lovers ;  to  enable  them  to  meet  for  an  ex- 
change of  words  and  glances.  They  are 
a  compromise  with  Propriety  who  con- 
demns retirement  I  see  the  young  Ox- 
onian flirt  with  the  girl  in  blue;  .they 
have  found  out  a  retreat  under  my  eye  In 
the  comer  of  a  window.  They  are  walti- 
ing, — on  his  shoulder  float  her  long  liriit 
curls, — he  breathes  the  perfume  of  So* 
hair.  He  leads  her  down  into  the  ice- 
room,  plays  with  her  fan,  breaks  it,  that 
he  may  have  excuse  next  day  for  sending 
her  the  handsomest  that  can  be  bon^t  in 
Oxford. 

Without  in  the  street,  little  is  left  but 
the  hoarse  link-men,  calling  up  the  car- 
riages. Hoping  ^'your  lordship  hasen- 
jo3'ed  yourself."  It  may  have  been  once 
a  profitable  style  of  flattery  to  a  certain 
class,  but  Thackeray  has  written,  and 
snobbism  is  out  of  ftishion  now. 

I  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night, — the 
last  of  the  guests, — even. the  links  huve 
gone.  I  see  the  policeman  on  his  hetX. 
whom  the  Oxonian  has  bribed  with  a  half 
crown,  to  call  a  cab  for  him  in  time  for 
the  early  train.  There  is  no  longer  any 
knocking  on  front  doors.  If  the  doctor 
is  wanted  in  hot  haste  they  ring  his  night 
bell.  Any  disreputable  straggler,  who 
hopes  to  get  at  this  hour  into  his  home, 
must  enter  with  his  lateh-key.  It  is  the 
hour  between  three  and  four,  when  Lon- 
don lies  in  its  profoundest  slumber.  In  a 
short  time  early  carts  will  begin  to  poor 
into  the  market  of  Govent  Garden.  At 
this  hour  between  the  beginning  of  night 
to  the  dissipated,  and  to  the  early  rising 
and  industrious  the  beginning  of  day,  we 
may  almost  say  all  is  asleep  m  the  Great 
City. — One  hour  of  rest  to  twenty-three 
of  Day. 


FROM  THE  SUMMER  DLA.RY  OF  MINERVA  TATTLR 


IT  certainly  is  not  papa's  fault  that  he 
doesn't  understand  French;  but  he 
ought  not  to  pretend  to.  It  does  put  one 
in  such  uncomfortable  situations  occasion- 
ally. In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  if  we  could  sometime^  "  sink  the  pa- 
ternal," as  Timon  Crcesus  says.  I  sup- 
pose every  body  has  heard  of  the  awful 
qieech  pa  made  in  the  parlor  at  Sarato- 
ga.   My  dearest  friend.  Tabby  Dormouse, 


Newport,  AuffuaL 

told  me  she  had  heard  of  it  every  where,  and 
that  it  was  ten  times  as  absurd  each  time 
it  was  repeated.  By  the  by,  Tabby  is  a 
dear  creature,  isn't  she  ?  It's  so  nice  to 
have  a  sp}'  in  the  enemy's  camp,  as  it 
were,  and  to  hear  every  thing  that  every 
body  says  about  you.  She  is  not  hand- 
some, poor,  dear  Tabby.  There's  no  de- 
nying it,  but  she  can't  help  it  I  was 
obli^  to  tell  young  Downe  so,  quite  de- 
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cidedly,  for  1  really  think  he  had  an  idea 
she  was  good-looking.  The  idea  of  Tabby 
Dormouse  being  handsome !  But  she  is  a 
useful  little  thing  in  her  way ;  one  of  my 
intimates. 

The  true  story  is  this. 

Ma  and  I  had  persuaded  pa  to  take  us 
to  Saratoga,  for  we  heard  the  English 
party  were  to  be  there,  and  we  were 
anxious  they  should  see  some  good  socie- 
ty, at  least.  It  seems  such  a  pity  they 
shouldn't  know  what  handsome  dresses 
we  really  do  have  in  this  country  !  And 
I  mentioned  to  some  of  the  most  English 
of  the  young  men,  that  there  might  be 
something  to  be  done  at  Saratoga.  But 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  especially 
Timon  Croesus  and  Ganche  Boosey,  and 
said — 

"  Well,  really,  the  fact  is,  Miss  Tattle, 
all  the  Englishmen  I  have  ever  met  are — in 
fiu;t — a  little  snobbish.     However." 

That  was  about  what  they  said.  But 
I  thought,  considering  their  fondness  of 
the  English  model  in  dress  and  manner, 
that  they  might  have  been  more  willing 
to  meet  some  genuine  aristocracy.  Yet, 
perhaps,  that  handsome  Col.  Abattcw  is 
right  in  saying  with  his  grand  military 
air,— 

"  The  British  aristocracy,  madam, — the 
British  aristocracy  is  vulgar." 

Well,  we  all  went  up  to  Saratoga.  But 
the  distinguished  strangers  did  not  come. 
I  held  back  that  last  mushn  of  mine,  the 
yellow  one,  embroidered  with  the  alps, 
and  a  distant  view  of  the  isles  of  Greece 
worked  on  the  flounces,  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  wait  longer.  I  meant  to  wear 
it  at  dinner  the  first  day  they  came,  with 
the  pearl  necklace  and  the  opal  studs,  and 
that  heavy  ruby  necklace  (it  is  a  low- 
necked  one).  The  dining-room  at  the 
"  United  States  "  is  so  large  that  it  shows 
off  those  dresses  finely,  and  if  the  waiter 
doesn't  let  the  soup  or  the  gravy  slip, 
and  your  neighbor,  who  is,  like  as  not, 
what  Tabby  Dormouse,  with  her  inca- 
pacity to  pronounce  the  r.  calls  **somo 
'aw,  'nff'  man  from  the  country,"  doesn't 
put  the  leg  of  his  chair  through  the  dress, 
and  if  you  don't  muss  it  sitting  down — 
why,  I  should  like  to  know  a  prettier 
place  to  wear  a  low-necked  muslin,  with 
jewels,  than  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Uni- 
ted States  "  at  Saratoga. 

Kurz  Pacha,  the  Scnnaar  minister,  who 
was  up  there,  and  who  is  so  smitten  with 
Mrs.  Potiphar,  said  that  he  had  known 
few  happier  moments  in  this  country  than 
the  dining  hour  at  the  '^  United  States." 

"  When  the  gong  sounds,"  says  he,  •*  I 
am  reminded  of  the  martial  music  of  Sen- 
oaar.  When  I  seat  myself  in  the  midst 
of  such  splendor  of  toilette,  and  in  an 


apartment  so  stately  and  so  appropriate 
for  that  display,  I  recall  the  taste  of  the 
Grim  Tartars,  to  whose  ruler  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  first  accredited  ambassa^ 
dor.  When  I  behold,  with  astonished 
eyes,  the  entrance  of  that  sable  society, 
the  measured  echo  of  whose  foot-falls  so 
properly  silences  the  conversation  of  all 
the  nobles,  I  seem  to  see  the  regular  army 
of  my  beloved  Sennaar  investing  a  con- 
quered city.  This,  I  cry  to  myself  with 
enthusiasm,  this' is  the  height  of  civilizar 
tion,  and  I  privately  hand  one  of  the  pri- 
vates in  that  grand  army,  a  gold  dollar, 
to  bring  me  a  dish  of  beans.  Each  gree^ 
bean,  0  greener  envoy  extraordinary,  I 
say  to  myself  with  rapture,  should  be  well 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  when  served  to 
such  a  coitgress  of  kings,  queens,  and 
hereditary  prince  royals  as  are  assembled 
here.  And  I  find,"  continues  the  Pacha, 
''  that  I  am  right.  The  guest  at  this  ban- 
quet is  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  com 
and  potatoes,  only  after  negotiations  with 
the  sable  military.  It  is  quite  the  per- 
fection of  organization.  What  hints  I 
shall  gather  for  the  innocent  pleasure- 
seekers  of  Sennaar,  who  still  fancy  that 
when  they  bargain  for  a  draught  of  rose 
sherbet,  they  have  tacitly  agreed  for  a 
glass  to  drink  it  from. 

'•  Why,  the  first  day  I  came,"  he  went 
on,  '•  I  was  going  to  my  room,  and  met 
the  chambermaid  coming  out.  Now,  as  I 
had  paid  a  colored  gentleman  a  dollar  for 
my  dinner,  in  addition  to  the  little  bill 
which  I  settle  at  the  oflRce,  I  thought  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  secure  my  bed 
by  a  slight  fee  to  the  goddess  of  the  cham- 
bers. I  therefore  pulled  out  my  purse, 
and  offered  her  a  bill  of  a  small  amount 
She  turned  the  color  of  tomatoes. 

" '  Sir,'  exclaimed  she,  and  with  dignity, 
*  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? ' 

"  '  Good  heavens,  miss,'  cried  I,  *  quite 
the  contrary,'  and  thinking  it  was  not 
enough,  I  presented  another  bill  of  a  lar-^ 
ger  amount.  ' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  she,  half  sobbing,  *  you  are 
no  gentleman ;  I  shall  leave  the  house ! ' 

"  I  was  very  much  perplexed.  •  I  began 
again. 

"  *  Miss — my  dear — I  mean  madam — 
how  much  must  I  pay  you  to  secure  my 
room?" 

"  •  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,'  replied 
the  chambcnnaid,  somewhat  mollified. 

«•  *  Why,  my  dear  girL  if  I  paid  Sambo 
a  dollar  for  my  dinner,  I  expect  to  pay 
Dolly  something  for  my  chamber,  of 
course.' 

"*Well,  sir,  yon  are  certainly  Tery 
kind,  I — with  pleasure,  I'm  sure,'  replied 
she,  entirely  appeased,  taking  the  monej, 
and  vanishing. 
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"I,"  said  Runs  Pacha,  "entered  my 
room  and  locked  the  door.  But  I  belieTe 
I  was  a  little  hasty  ahout  giving  her  the 
money.  The  perfection  of  civilization  has 
not  yet  mounted  the  stairs.  It  is  confined 
to  the  dining-room.  How  beautiful  is 
that  strain  from  the  Favorita,  Miss  Mi- 
nerva, turn  turn,  ti  ti,  turn  tum,  tee  tee," 
and  the  delightful  Sennaar  ambassador, 
seeing  Mrs.  Potiphar  in  the  parlor,  danc- 
ed, humming,  away. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  men  in  socie- 
ty. I  should  think  with  his  experience 
he  would  be  hard  upon  us,  but  he  is  not. 
The  air  of  courts  does  not  seem  to  have 
spoiled  him. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  he  said  one  even- 
ing to  Mrs.  Potiphar,  "  if  you  laugh  at 
any  thing,  your  laughing  is  laughed  at 
next  day.  Life  is  shoH.  If  you  can't 
sec  the  jewel  in  the  toad's  head,  still  be- 
lieve in  it.  Take  it  for  granted.  The 
Parisienne  say^  that  the  English  woman 
has  noje  tie  sais  quoi.  The  English  wo- 
man says  the  Parisienne  has  no  aplomb. 
Amen !  When  you  are  in  Turkey — why, 
gobble.  Why  should  I  decline  to  have  a 
good  time  at  the  Queen's  drawing  room, 
because  English  women  have  no  je  ne 
sais  quoi,  or  at  the  grand  opera,  because 
French  women  lack  a  plomb  7  Take 
things  smoothly.  Life  is  a  merry-go- 
round.  Look  at  your  own  grandfather, 
dear  Mrs.  Potiphar, — fine  old  gentleman,  I 
am  told, — rather  kept  in  what  the  artists 
call  the  middle-distance,  at  present, — a 
capital  shoemaker,  who  did  his  work 
well, — Alexander  and  John  Howard  did 
no  more: — well,  here  you  me,  you  see, 
with  liveries  and  a  pew  in  the  right 
church,  and  altogether  a  front  seat  in  the 
universe, — merry-go-round,  you  know  ; 
Jiere  we  go  up,  up,  up ;  here  we  go  down, 
down,  down,  &c.  By-the-by,  pretty 
strain  that  from  Linda ;  turn  turn,  ti  tum 
tum^"  and  away  hopped  the  Sennaar 
minister. 

Mrs.  Potiphar  was  angry.  Who 
wouldn't  have  been?  To  have  the  old  fam- 
ily shoes  thrown  in  one's  teeth !  But  our 
ambassador  is  an  ambassador.  One  must 
have  the  best  society,  and  she  swallowed 
it  as  she  has  swallowed  it  a  hundred 
times  before.    I  quietly  remarked — 

"  Pity  Kurz  Pacha  drinks  so  abomina- 
bly.    He  quite  forgets  what  he's  say- 
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1  suppose  he  does,  if  Mrs.  P.  says  so ; 
but  he  seems  to  know  well  enough  all  the 
time:  as  he  did  that  evening  in  the  libra- 
ry at  Mr.  Potiphar's,  when  he  drew 
Oerulea  Bass  to  the  book-shelves,  and 
began  to  dispute  about  a  line  in  Milton, 
and  then  suddenly  looking  up  at  Uie 
books,  said — 


"  Ah !  there's  Milton ;  now  well  see.*' 
But  when  he  opened  the  case,  whk^  wafe 
foolishly  left  unlocked,  he  took  down  only 
a  bit  of  wood,  bound  in  blue  morocco, 
which  he  turned  slowly  over,  so  that 
every  body  saw  it  and  then  quietly  re- 
turned it  to  the  shelf,  saying  only — 

"  I  b^  pardon." 

Old  Pot,  as  Mrs.  P.  calls  him,  happen- 
ed to  be  passing  at  the  moment,  and  cried 
out  in  his  brusque  way — 

"  Oh !  I  haven't  laid  in  my  books  yet. 
Those  are  only  samples — pattern-cards, 
you  know.  I  don't  believe  you'll  find 
there  a  single  book  that  a  gentleman's 
library  shouldn't  be  without.  I  got  old 
Vellum  to  do  the  thing  up  right,  you 
know.  I  guess  he  knows  about  the  books 
to  buy.  But  I've  just  laid  in  some  claret 
that  you'll  like,  and  I've  got  a  sample  of 
the  Steinberg.  Old  Corque  understands 
that  kind  of  thing,  if  any  body  does." 
And  the  two  genUcmen  went  off  to  try 
the  wine. 

I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  Run 
Pacha's  tact  should  have  opened  the 
book-case.  People  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pretty  bindings  on  one's 
shelves  are  books.  Why,  they  might  as 
well  insist  upon  trying  if  the  bloom  on 
one's  cheek,  or  the  lace  on  one's  dress,  or, 
in  fact,  one's  figure,  were  real.  Sudi 
things  are  addressed  to  the  eye.  No  gen- 
tleman uses  his  hands  in  good  society. 
I've  no  doubt  they  were  originally  put 
into  gloves  to  keep  them  out  of  miscluef. 

I  am  as  bad  as  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar 
about  coming  to  the  point  of  my  story. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  in  such  engrossing 
places  as  Saratoga  and  Newport,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  determine  which  is  the 
pleasantcst  and  most  important  thing 
among  so  many.  I  am  so  fond  of  that 
old,  droll  Kurz  Pacha,  that  if  I  begin  to 
talk  about  him  T  forget  every  thing  else. 
He  says  such  nice  things  about  people 
that  nobody  else  would  dare  to  say,  and 
that  every  body  is  so  glad  to  hear.  He 
is  invaluable  in  society.  And  vet  one  is 
never  safe.  People  say  he  isnH  gentle- 
manly ;  but  when  I  see  the  style  of  man 
that  is  called  gentlemanly,  I  am  very  glad 
he  is  not.  All  the  solemn,  pompous  men 
who  stand  about  like  owls,  and  never 
speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  move  as  if  they 
really  had  any  life  or  feeling,  are  callea 
"gentlemanly."  Whenever  Tabby  says 
of  a  new  man — **  but  then  he  is  so  gentle- 
manly ! "  I  understand  at  once.  It  is  an- 
other case  of  the  well-dressed  wooden 
image.  Good  heavens !  do  you  suppose 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, or  Charles  Fox,  were  "  gentlemanly" 
in  this  way  ?  Confectioners  who  under- 
take parties  might  furnish  scores  of  sudi 
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men,  with  hands  and  feet  of  anj  re- 
I  size,  and  warranted  to  do  nothing 
aitlemanly."  For  my  part,  I  am 
)d  to  think  that  a  gentleman  is  some- 
positiye,  not  merely  negative.  And 
letimes  my  friend  the  Pacha  says  a 
g  and  wholesome  truth,  it  is  none  the 
;entlemanly  because  it  cuts  a  little. 
)'8  it's  very  amusing  to  observe  how 
we  play  this  little  farce  of  lifci, — 
>lacidly  people  get  entangled  in  a 
at  which  they  all  rail,  and  how 
y  they  frown  upon  any  body  who 
out  of  the  ring.  "  You  tickle  me 
'11  tickle  you;  but,  at  all  events, 
ckle  me,"  is  the  motto  of  the  crowd. 
Ions ! "  says  he,  "  who  cares  ?  lead  off 
\  right  and  left — dovm  the  middle 
[>  again.  Smile  all  round,  and  bow 
ully  to  your  partner;  then  carry 
leavy  heart  up  chamber,  and  drown 
IT  own  tears.  Cheerfully,  cheerful- 
y  dear  Miss  Minerva, — Saratoga 
lugust,  then  Newport  till  the  frost, 
ty  afterwards  ;  and  so  an  endless 
of  happiness." 

1  he  steps  off  humming  II  segreto 
•cr  felice  ! 

11,  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  great 
ig-room  at  the  *•  United  States." 
ad  been  bowling  in  our  morning 
8,  and  had  rushed  in  to  ascertain  if 
stinguished  English  party  had  ar- 
They  had  not.  They  were  in 
fork,  and  would  not  come.  That 
fid,  but  we  thought  of  Newport  and 
)le  scions  of  nobility  there,  and  were 
ed.  But  while  we  were  in  the 
of  the  talk,  and  I  was  whispering 
intimately  with  that  superb  and 
Tatic  Nancy  Fimgus,  who  should 
in  but  father,  walking  toward  us 
rearied  air,  dragging  his  feet  along, 
oking  very  well  drCvSsed  for  him.  I 
.  sweetly  when  I  saw  that  he  was 
sresentable,  and  had  had  the  good 
to  leave  that  odious  white  hat  in  his 
and  had  buttoned  his  waistcoat, 
party  stopped  talking  as  he  ap- 
led ;  and  he  came  up  to  me. 
inna,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "I  hear 
body  is  going  to  Newport." 
ii  I  yes,  dear  father,"  I  replied,  and 
'  Fungus  smiled.  Father  looked 
d  to  see  me  so  intimate  with  a  girl 
'ays  calls  "  so  aristocratic  and  high- 
ooking,"  and  he  said  to  her — 
believe  your  mother  is  going.  Miss 
ia?» 

li !  yes,  we  always  go,"  replied  she, 
must  have  a  few  weeks  of  Newport." 
recisely,  my  dear,"  said  poor  papa, 
16  rather  dreaded  it,  but  must  con- 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  fashion, 
say,  Minna,  that  all  the  parvenus 


u^  going,  this  year,  so  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  go  along." 

There  was  a  blow !  There  was  perfect 
silence  for  a  moment,  while  poor  pa  looked 
amiable,  as  if  he  couldn't  help  embellish- 
ing his  conversation  with  French  graces. 
I  waited  in  horror ;  for  I  knew  that  the 
girls  were  all  tittering  inside,  and  every 
moment  it  became  more  absurd.  Then 
out  it  came.  Nancy  Fungus  leaned  her 
head  on  my  shoulder^  and  fairly  shook 
with  laughter.  The  others  hid  behind 
their  fans,  and  the  men  suddenly  walked 
off  to  the  windows,  and  slipped  on  to  the 
piazza.  Papa  looked  bewildered,  and  half 
smiled.  But  it  was  a  very  melancholy 
business,  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  better 
go  up  and  dress  for  dinner. 

It  was  impossible  to  stay  after  that 
The  unhappy  slip  became  the  staple  of 
Saratoga  conversation.  "Young  Boosey 
(Mrs.  Potiphar's  witty  friend)  asked 
Morris  audibly  at  dinner,  "  Where  do  the 
parvenus  sit?  I  want  to  sit  among  the 
parvenusJ'^ 

"Of  course  you  do.  sir,"  answered 
Morris,  supposing  he  meant  the  circle  of 
the  crime  de  la  crime. 

And  so  the  thing  went  on  multiplying 
itself.  Poor  papa  doesn't  understand  it 
yet.  I  don't  dare  to  explain.  Old  Fun- 
gus, who  prides  himself  so  upon  his  family 
(it  is  one  of  the  very  ancient  and  honora- 
ble Virginia  families,  that  came  out  of  the 
ark  with  Noah,  as  Rurz  Pacha  says  of 
his  ancestors,  when  he  hears  that  the 
founder  of  a  family  "  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  "),  and  who  cannot  deny  him- 
self a  joke,  came  up  to  pa,  in  the  bar- 
room, while  a  large  party  of  ^ntlemen 
were  drinking  cobblers,  and  said  to  him 
with  a  loud  laugh : 

**  So  all  the  parvenus  are  going  to  New- 
port :  are  they  De  Famille  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  replied  pa,  innocently,  "  that's 
what  they  say.  So  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  have  to  go.  Fungus." 

There  was  another  roar  that  time,  but 
not  from  the  representative  of  Noah's  ark. 
It  was  rather  thin  joking,  but  it  did  very 
well  for  the  warm  weather,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  a  laugh  against  anybody  but  poor 
pa. 

We  came  to  Newport,  but  the  story 
was  before  us,  and  I  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  at  it  I  know  it  is  foolish  for 
me  to  think  of  it.    Kurz  Pacha  said — 

''My  dear  Miss  Minerva,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  pain  you  more  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  French  than  capable 
of  deceit.  Yet  it  is  a  very  innocent  igno- 
rance of  your  other's.  Nobody  is  bound 
to  know  French ;  but  you  all  lay  bo  much 
stress  upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  whole  duty 
of  woman  to  have  an  "  air,"  and  to  speak 
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French,  that  any  ignorance  becomes  at 
once  ludicrous.  It's  all  your  own  doing. 
You  make  a  very  natural  thing  absurd, 
and  then  grieve  because  some  friend  be- 
comes a  victim.  There  is  your  friend 
Nancy  Fungus,  who  "  speaks  French  as 
well  as  she  does  English."  That  may  be 
true ;  but  you  ought  to  add,  that  one  is  of 
just  as  much  use  to  her  as  the  other — that 
IS,  of  no  use  at- all,  except  to  communicate 
platitudes.  What  is  the  use  of  a  girl's 
learning  French  to  be  able  to  say  to  young 
T*iie  de  Choux,  that  it  is  a  very  warm  day, 
and  that  Newport  is  channante,  I  don't 
suppose  the  knowledge  of  French  is  going 
to  supply  her  with  ideas  to  express.  A 
girl  who  is  flat  in  her  native  English,  will 
hardly  be  spiritttelle  in  her  exotic  French. 
It  is  a  delightful  language  for  the  natives, 
and  for  all  who  have  thoroughly  mastered 
its  spirit.  Its  genius  is  airy  and  sparkling. 
It  is  especially  the  language  of  society, 
because  society  is,  theoretically,  the  play- 
ful encounter  of  sprightliness  and  wit.  It 
is  the  worst  language  I  know  of  for  poetry, 
ethics,  and  the  habit  of  the  Saxon  mind. 
It  is  wonderful  in  the  hands  of  such  mas- 
ters as  Balzac  and  George  Sand,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  their  purf)oses.  Yet 
their  books  are  forbidden  to  Nancy  Fun- 
gus, Tabby  Dormouse,  Daisy  Clover,  and 
all  their  relations.  They  read  TelemaquCj 
and  long  to  be  married,  that  they  may 
pry  into  Leila  and  Indiana :  their  French, 
meanwhile,  even  if  they  wanted  to  know 
any  thing  of  French  literature, — which  is 
too  absurd  an  idea, — serves  them  only  to 
say  nothing  to  uncertain  hairy  foreigners 
who  haunt  society,  and  to  understand 
their  nothings,  in  response.  I  am  really 
touched  for  this  Ariel,  this  tricksy  sprite 
of  speech,  when  I  know  that  it  must  do 
the  bidding  of  those  who  can  never  fit  its 
airy  felicity  to  any  worthy  purpose.  I 
have  tried  these  accomplished  damsels 
who  speak  French  and  Italian  as  well  as 
they  do  English.  But  our  conversation 
was  only  a  clumsy  translation  of  English 
commonplace.  And  yet,  Miss  Minerva, 
I  think  even  so  sensible  a  woman  as  you, 
looks  with  honor  and  respect  upon  one  of 
that  class.  Dear  me !  excuse  me  !  What 
am  I  thinking  of?  Vm  engaged  to  drive 
little  Daisy  Clover  on  the  beach  at  six 
o'clock.  She  is  one  of  those  who  garnish 
their  conversation  with  French  scraps. 
Really  you  must  pardon  me,  if  she  is  a 
friend  of  yours;  but  that  dry,  gentle- 
manly fellow,  D'Orsay  Firkin,  says  that 
Miss  Clover's  conversation  is  a  dish  of 
t6te  de  veau  farci.  Aren't  you  com- 
ing to  the  beach?  Everj'  body  goes  to-day. 
Mrs.  Gnu  has  arrived,  and  the  Potiphars 
are  here, — that  is,  Mrs.  P.  Old  Pot  ar- 
rives on  Sunday  morning  early,  and  is  off 


again  on  Monday  evening.  He's  grown 
very  quiet  and  docile.  Mrs.  P.  usually 
takes  him  a  short  drive  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  he  comes  to  dinner  in  k  white 
waistcoat  In  fact,  as  Mrs.  Potiphar  says, 
^^  My  husband  has  not  the  air  dietingui 
which  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  in  him, 
but  he  is  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expect^ 
ed."  Upon  which  Firkin  twirls  his  hat  in 
a  significant  way ;  you  and  I  smile  intel- 
ligently, dear  Miss  Minerva;  Mrs.  Green 
and  Mrs.  Settum  Downe  exchange  glances, 
we  all  understand  Mrs.  Potiphar  and 
each  other,  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  undcr^ 
stands  us.  and  it  is  all  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  the  utmost  propriety  is  ob- 
served, and  we  don't  laugh  loud  until 
we're  out  of  hearing,  and  then  say  in  the 
very  softest  whispers,  that  it  was  a  re- 
markably true  observation.  This  is  the 
way  to  take  life,  my  dear  lady.  Let  us 
go  gently.  Here  we  go  backwards  and 
forwards.  You  tickle,  and  I'll  tickle,  and 
we'll  all  tickle,  and  here  we  go  round — 
round — ronndy  ! " 

And  the  Scnnaar  minister  danced  out 
of  the  room. 

He  is  a  droll  man.  and  I  don't  quite  im- 
derstand  him.  Of  course  I  don't  entirely 
like  him,  for  it  always  seems  as  if  he 
meant  something  a  little  different  from 
what  he  says.  Laura  Larmes,  who  reads 
all  the  novels,  and  rolls  her  great  eyes 
around  the  ball-room, — who  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  girl  as  Blanche  Amory  in 
Pendennis, — who  would  be  pensive  if  she 
were  not  so  plump,  who  likes  *'  nothing 
so  much  as  walking  on  the  cliff  by  moon- 
light,"— who  wonders  that  girls  should 
want  to  dance  on  warm  summer  nights 
when  they  have  Nature,  *'and  such  na- 
ture "  before  them, — who,  in  fact,  would  be 
a  mere  emotion  if  she  were  not  a  bouncing 
girl, — Laura  Larmes  wonders  that  any 
man  can  be  so  happy  as  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Ah !  Kurz  Pacha,"  she  says  to  him  as 
they  stroll  upon  the  piazza,  after  he  has 
been  dancing  (for  the  minister  dances, 
and  swears  it  is  essential  to  diplomacy  to 
dance  well),  ''are  you  really  so  very 
happy?  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so 
gav  ?  Do  you  find  nothing  mournful  in 
life  ?  " 

'•Nothing,  my  best  Miss  Laura,"  he 
replies,  "to  speak  of;  as  somebody  said 
of  religion.  You,  who  devote  youself  to 
melancholy,  the  moon,  and  the  source  of 
tears,  arc  not  so  very  sad  as  you  think. 
You  cry  a  good  deal,  I  don't  doubt.  But 
when  grief  goes  below  tears,  and  forces 
you  in  self-defence  to  try  to  forget  it  not 
to  sit  and  fondle  it, — then  you  will  under- 
stand more  than  you  do  now.  I  pity 
those  of  your  sex,  upon  whom  has  fallen 
the  reaction  of  wealth, — ^for  whom  thero 
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18  no  career, — who  must  sit  at  home  and 
pine  in  a  splendid  ennui, — who  have  learn- 
ed and  who  know,  spite  of  sermons  and 
*  sound,  scnisible  views  of  things,'  that 
to  enjoy  the  'high  privilege'  of  reading 
Ifooks, — of  cultivating  their  minds,  and 
when  they  are  married  minding  their 
babies,  and  ministering  to  the  drowsy  af- 
ter dinner  case  of  their  husbands,  is  not 
the  fulfilment  of  their  powers  and  hopes. 
Kit,  my  amiable  Miss  Larmes,  this  is  a 
class  of  girls  and  women  who  are  not  so- 
Uoitoi^  about  wearing  black  when  their 
great-aunt  in  Denmark  dies,  whom  they 
neTer  saw,  nor  when  the  only  friend  who 
made  heaven  possible  to  them,  falls  dead 
at  their  sides.  Nor  do  they  avoid  Mrs. 
Potiphar's  balls  as  a  happiness  which  they 
are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy — nor  do 
they  suppose  that  all  who  attend  that 
fesUvity— -dancing  to  Mrs.  P.'s  hired  music 
and  drinking  Mr.  P.'s  fine  wines — are  ut- 
terly given  over  to  hilarity  and  superficial 
enjoyment.  I  do  not  even  think  they 
would  be  likely  to  run — with  rounded 
eyes,  deep  voice,  and  in  very  exuberant 
iMsaltfa — to  any  one  of  us  jaded  votaries  of 
fashion,  and  say,  how  can  you  be  so  happy? 
My  considerate  young  friend, '  strong  walls 
do  not  a  prison  make,' — nor  is  a  man  ne- 
cessarily happy  because  he  hops.  You 
are  certainly  not  unhappy  because  you 
make  eyes  at  the  moon,  and  adjudge  life 
to  be  vanity  and  vexation.  Your  mind  is 
only  obscured  by  a  few  morning  vapors. 
They  are  evanescent  as  the  dew,  and  when 
you  remember  them  at  evening  they  will 
seem  to  you  but  as  pensive  splendors  of 
the  dawn." 

Laura  has  her  revenge  for  all  this  snub- 
bing ;  of  course,  she  docs  not  attempt  to 
disguise  her  opinion  that  Kurz  Pacha  is 
a  man  of  "  foreign  morals,"  as  she  well 
expresses'  it.  "A  very  gay,  agreeable 
man,  who  glides  gently  over  the  surface 
of  things,,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  real 
trials  and  sorrows  of  life,"  says  the  mel- 
ancholy Laura  Larmes,  whose  appetite 
continues  good,  and  who  fills  a  large  arm- 
diair  comfortably. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  people 
of  a  certain  size  should  cultivate  the  hila- 
rious rather  than  the  unhappy.  Diogenes, 
with  the  proportions  of  Alderman  Gobble, 
could  not  have  succeeded  as  a  Cynic. 

Here  at  Newport  there  is  endless  op- 
portunity of  detecting  these  little  absurdi- 
ties of  our  fcllow-creattires.  In  fact  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  a  watering-place  to 
me  is  the  facility  one  enjoys  of  understand- 
ing the  whole  game,  which  is  somewhat 
concealed  in  the  city.  Watering-place  life 
is  a  full-dress  parade  of  social  weaknesses. 
We  all  enjoy  a  kind  of  false  intimacy, 
ail  accidental  friendship.     Old  Carbuncle 


and  young  Topaz  meet  on  the  common 

S'ound  of  a  good  cigar.  Mrs.  Peony  and 
aisy  Clover  ai'e  intimate  at  all  hours. 
Why  ?  Because  on  the  one  hand  Mrs.  P. 
knows  that  youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty, 
are  attractive  to  men,  and  that  if  Miss 
Rosa. Peony,  her  daughter,  has  not  those 
advantages,  it  is  well  to  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  magnet  strong  enough  to  draw 
the  men.  On  thither  hand  Daisy  Clover 
is  a  girl  of  good  sense  enough  to  know — 
even  if  she  didn't  know  it  by  instinct — 
that  men  in  public  places  like  the  prestige 
of  association  with  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged social  position,  which,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  Mrs.  Peony  undoubtedly  en- 
joys. Therefore  to  be  of  Mrs.  P. 's  party 
is  to  be  well  placed  in  the  catalogue — the 
chances  are  fairer — the  gain  is  surer.  Up- 
on seeing  Daisy  Clover  with  quiet  little 
Mrs.  Clover,  or  plain  old  aunt  Honey- 
suckle,— people  would  inquire,  who  are 
the  Clovers  ?  And  no  one  would  know. 
But  to  be  with  Mrs.  Peony,  morning; 
noon,  and  night,  is  to  answer  all  questions 
of  social  position. 

But,  unhappily,  in  the  city  things  are 
changed.  There  no  attraction  is  necessary 
but  the  fine  house,  gay  parties,  and  un- 
derstood rank  of  Mrs.  Peony  to  draw 
men  to  Miss  Rosa's  side.  In  Newport  it 
does  very  well  not  to  dance  with  her. 
But  in  the  city  it  doesn't  do  not  to  be  at 
Mrs.  Peony's  balL  Who  knows  it  so  well 
as  that  excellent  lady  ?  Therefore  darling 
Daisy  is  dropped  a  little  when  we  all  re- 
turn. 

"  Sweet  girl,"  Mrs.  P.  says,  "  really  a 
delightful  companion  for  Rosa  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  father  and  mother  are  such 
nice,  excellent  people.  Not  exactly  people 
that  one  knows,  to  be  sure — but  Miss 
Daisy  is  really  amiable  and  quite  accom- 
plished." 

Daisy  goes  to  an  occasional  party  at  the 
Peony's.  But  at  the  opera  and  the  thea- 
tre, and  at  the  small,  intimate  parties  of 
Rosa  and  her  friends,  the  darling  Daisy 
of  Newport  is  not  visible.  However,  she 
has  her  little  revenges.  She  knows  the 
Peonys  well:  and  can  talk  intelligently 
about  them,  which  puts  her  <^uite  on  a 
level  with  them  in  the  estimation  of  her 
own  set.  She  rules  in  the  lower  sphere, 
if  not  in  the  higher,  and  Daisy  Clover  is 
in  the  way  of  promotion.  Yes,  and  if  she 
be  very  rich,  and  papa  and  mamma  are  at 
all  presentable,  or  if  they  can  be  dexter- 
ously hushed-up,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
Miss  Daisy  Clover  will  suddenly  bloom 
upon  the  world  as  Mrs.  P.'s  daughter-in- 
law,  wife  of  that  "gentlemanly  "  young 
man,  Mr,  Puffer  Peony. 

Naturally  it  pains  me  very  much  to  be 
obliged  to  think  so  of  the  people  with 
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whom  I  associate.  But  I  suppose  they 
are  as  good  as  any.  As  Kurz  Pacha 
says :  *^  If  I  fl7  from  a  Chinaman  because 
he  wears  his  nair  lonp:  like  a  woman,  I 
must  equally  fly  the  Frenchman  because 
he  shaves  his  like  a  lunatic  The  story  of 
Jack  Spratt  is  the  apologue  of  the  world." 
It  is  astonishing  how  intimate  he  is  with 
our  language  and  literature.  By  the  by, 
that  Polly  Potiphar  has  teen  mean  enough 
to  send  out  to  Paris  for  the  very  silk  that 
I  relied  upon  as  this  summer's  chevcU  de 
bataille,  and  has  just  received  it  supcrblpr 
made  up.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  her.  She  wore  it  at 
the  ball  the  other  night,  and  expected  to 
have  crushed  me,  in  mine.  Not  she  1  I 
have  not  summered  it  at  Newport  for — 
well,  for  several  years,  for  nothing,  and 
although  I  am  rather  beyond  the  strict 
white  muslin  age,  I  thought  I  could  yet 
venture  a  bold  stroke.  So  I  arrayed  a  la 
Daisy  Clover, — not  too  much,  pcu  trop 
jeune.    And  awaited  the  onset 

Kurz  Pacha  saw  me  across  the  room 
and  came  up,  with  his  peculiar  smile. 
He  did  not  look  at  my  dress,  but  he  said 
to  me,  rather  wickedly,  looking  at  my 
bouquet : 

"  Dear  me !  I  hardly  hoped  to  see  spring 
flowers  so  late  in  the  summer." 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  I 
am  conscious  that  I  blushed. 

"  It's  very  warm.  You  feel  very  warm, 
I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Tattle,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  straight  at  my  face. 

"  You  are  sufficiently  cool,  at  least,  I 
think,"  replied  I. 

"  Naturally,"  said  he,  "  for  I've  been 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boreal 
pole  for  half  an  hour — a  neigborhood  in 
which,  I  am  told,  even  the  most  ardent 
spirits  sometimes  freeze — so  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  am  more  than  usually  dull, 
Miss  Minerva." 

And  the  Pacha  beat  time  to  the  waltz 
with  his  head 

I  looked  at  the  part  of  the  room  from 
which  he  had  just  come,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  I  saw 
the  tall  and  stately,  and  still  Ada  Ai- 
guille. 

"  He  is  a  hardy  navigator,"  continued 
Kurz  Pacha,  ''who  sails  for  the  boreal 
pole.  It  is  glittering  enough,  but  ship- 
wreck by  daylight  upon  a  coral  reef,  is 
no  pleasanter  than  by  night  upon  New- 
port shoals." 

"  Have  you  been  shipwrecked,  Kiurz 
Pacha  ?  "  asked  I  suddenly. 

He  laughed  softly :  "  No,  Miss  Minerva, 
I  am  not  one  of  the  hardy  navigators ;  I 
keep  close  in  to  the  shore.  Upon  the 
slightest  symptom  of  an  agitated  sea,  I 
furl  my  saUs,  and  creep  into  a  safe  har- 


bor.   Besides,  dear  Miss  Minna,  I  pnftr 
tropical  cruises  to  the  Antarctic  voyage." 

And  the  old  wretch  actually  looked  at 
my  black  hair.  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing— approving  his  tast&  perhaps,  who 
knows? — when  I  saw  Mrs.  Potifdiar. 
She  was  splendidly  dressed  in  the  silk,  vad 
it's  a  pity  she  doesn't  become  a  fine  dreM 
better.    She  made  for  me  directly. 

"  Dear  Minna,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  yoa. 
Why  how  young  and  fre^  you  look  to- 
night. Really,  quite  blooming.  And 
such  a  sweet  pretty  dress,  too,  ai^  the 
darling  baby-waist  and  all, — " 

*^  Yes,"  said  that  witty  Gauche  Boomj, 
"  permit  me.  Miss  Tattle, — quite  an  in- 
carnate seraphim,  upon  my  word." 

"You  are  too  good,"  replied  I,  "my 
dear  Polly,  it  is  your  dress  which  deaerreB 
admiration,  and  I  flatter  myself  in  sayiae 
so.  for  it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  oim^ 
had  made  some  months  ago." 

'*  Yes,  darling,  and  which  you  have  not 
yet  worn,"  replied  she.  "  I  said  to  Mr.  P., 
'  Mr.  P.,'  said  I,  '  there  are  few  women 
upon  whose  amiability  I  can  count  as  I 
can  upon  Minerva  Tattle's,  and,  therefore^ 
I  am  going  to  have  a  dress  like  hers. 
Most  women  .would  be  vexed  about  it^ 
and  say  ill-natured  things  if  I  did  so. 
But  if  I  have  a  friend,  it  is  Minerva  Tattle; 
and  she  will  never  grudge  it  to  me  for  a 
moment'  It's  pretty  ;  isn't  it?  Just 
look  here  at  this  trimming." 

And  she  showed  me  the  very  hand- 
somest part  of  it,  and  so  much  handsomer 
than  mine,  that  I  can  never  wear  it. 

"  Polly,  I  am  so  glad  you  know  me  so 
well,"  said  I.  "  I'm  delighted  with  the 
dress.  To  be  sure  it's  rather  prononci 
for  your  style ;  but  that's  nothing." 

Just  then  a  polka  struck  up.  ^^  Come 
along !  g^vc  me  this  turn,"  said  Boosey, 
and  putting  his  arm  round  Mrs.  Potiphare 
waist,  he  whirled  her  off  into  the  danoe. 

How  I  did  hope  somebody  would  come 
to  ask  me.     Nobody  came. 

"  You  don't  dance  ?"  asked  Kan 
Pacha,  who  stood  by  during  my  little 
talk  with  Polly  P. 

"  Oh  !  yes."  answered  I,  and  hummed 
the  polka. 

Kurz  Pasha  hummed  too,  looked  on  at 
the  dancers  a  few  minutes,  then,  turn- 
ed to  me.  and  looking  at  my  bouquet, 
said: 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  little  taste  theie 
is  for  spring-flowers." 

At  that  moment  young  Croesus  "  caime 
in,"  warm  with  the  whirl  of  the  danoe^ 
with  Daisy  Clover. 

"  It's  very  warm,"  said  he,  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner. 

"  Dear  me  !  yes,  very  warm,"  said 
Daisy. 
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"  Been  long  in  Newport  ?  " 
'  *•  No ;  only  a  few  days.    We  always 
oome,  after  Saratoga,  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
But  isn't  it  delightful  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Timon,  coolly,  and 
smiling  at  the  idea  of  any  body's  being 
enthusiastic  about  any  thing.  That  ele- 
gant youth  has  pumped  life  dry;  and 
the  pump  only  wheezes. 

"  Oh ! "  continued  Daisy,  "  it's  so  plea- 
sant to  run  away  from  the  hot  city,  and 
breathe  this  cool  air.  And  then  Nature 
is  so  beautiful.  Are  you  fond  of  Nature, 
Mr.  Croesus  ?  " 

"  Tolerably,"  returned  Timon. 

"  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Croesus,  to  go  to  the  glen, 
and  skip  stones,  and  to  walk  on  the  cliff,  and 
driye  to  Bateman's,  and  the  fort,  and  to 
go  to  the  beach  by  moonlight ;  and  then 
the  bowling-alley,  and  the  archery,  and 
the  Oermania.  Oh !  it's  a  splendid  place. 
But,  perhaps,  you  don't  like  natural 
scenery,  Mr.  Croesus  7  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Croesus. 

"  Well  some  people  don't,"  said  darling 
little  Daisy,  folding  up  her  fan,  as  if  quite 
ready  for  another  turn. 

"  Come,  now ;  there  it  is,"  said  Timon, 
and,  grasping  her  with  his  right  arm, 
they  glided  away. 

"  Kurz  Pacha,"  said  I.  "  I  wonder  who 
sent  Ada  Aiguille  that  bouquet  ?  " 

"Sir  John  Franklin,  I  presume,"  re- 
turned he. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  I. 

Before  he  could  answer,  Boosey  and 
Mrs.  Potiphar  stopped  by  us. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Boosey,"  panted  Mrs.  P., 
"  I  will  not  have  him  introduced.  They 
say  his  father  actually  sells  drygoods  by 
the  yard  in  Buffalo." 

"  Well,  but  he  doesn't,  Mrs.  Potiphar." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it's  all  very  well  for 
you  young  men  to  know  him,  and  to 
drink,  and  play  billiards,  and  smoke  with 
him.  And  he  is  handsome,  to  be  sure, 
and  gentlemanly,  and  I  am  told,  very  in- 
telligent. But,  you  know,  we  can't  be 
visiting  our  shoemakers  and  shopmen. 
That's  the  great  difficulty  of  a  watering- 
place,  one  doesn't  know  who's  who.  Why 
Mrs.  Gnu  was  here  three  summers  ago, 
and  there  sat  next  to  her,  at  table,  a  mid- 
dle-aged foreign  gentleman,  who  had  only 
a  slight  accent,  and  who  was  so  affable 
and  agreeable,  so  intelligent  and  modest, 
and  so  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
little  ways,  you  know,  that  she  supposed 
he  was  the  Russian  Minister  who,  she 
heard,  was  at  Newport  incognito  for  his 
health.  She  used  to  talk  with  him  in 
the  parlor,  and  allowed  him  to  join  her 
upon  the  piazza.  Nobody  could  find  out 
who  he  was.  There  were  suspicions,  of 
coarse.    But  he  paid  his  bills,  drove  his 


horses,  and  was  universally  liked.  Dear 
me !  appearances  are  so  deceitful !  who  do 
you  think  he  was  ?  " 

"  Pm  sure  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Well,  the  next  spring  she  went  to  a 
music  store  in  Philadelphia,  to  buy  some 
guitar  strings  for  Claribel,  and  who  should 
advance  to  sell  them,  but  the  Russian 
Minister !  Mrs.  Gnu  said  she  colored — " 

"  So  I've  always  understood,''  said 
Gauche,  laughing. 

"  Fie !  Mr.  Boosey,"  continued  Mrs.  P. 
smiling.  "  But  the  music-seller  didn't  be- 
tray the  slightest  consciousness.  He  sold 
her  the  strings,  received  the  money,  and 
said  nothing,  and  looked  nothing.  Just 
think. of  it!  She  supposed  him  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  he  was  really  a  musio- 
dealer.  You  see  that's  the  sort  of  thing 
one  is  exposed  to  here,  and  though  your 
friend  may  be  very  nice,  it  isn't  safe  fop 
me  to  know  him.  In  a  country  where 
there's  no  aristocracy  one  can't  be  too  ex- 
clusive. Mrs.  Peony  says  she  thinks  that 
in  future  she  shall  really  pass  the  summer 
in  a  farm-house,  or  if  she  goes  to  a  water- 
ing-place, confine  herself  to  her  own  rooms 
and"  her  carriage,  and  look  at  people 
through  the  blinds.  I'm  afraid,  myself 
it's  coming  to  that.  Every  body  goes  to 
Saratoga  now,  and  you  see  how.  Newport 
is  crowded.  For  my  part  I  agree  with 
the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese,  that  there  are 
serious  evils  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. What  a  hideous  head-dress 
that  is  of  Mrs.  Settum  Downe's !  What  a 
lovely  polka-redowa ! " 

"  So  it  is,  by  Jove  !  Come  on,"  replied 
the  gentlemanly  Boosey,  and  they  swept 
down  the  hall. 

"  Ah  !  ciel !  "  exclaimed  a  voice  close  by 
us — Kurz  Pacha  and  I  turned  at  the  same 
moment.  We  beheld  a  gentleman  twirl- 
ing his  moustache  and  a  lady  fanning. 
They  were  smiling  intelligently  at  each 
other,  and  upon  his  whispering  something 
that  I  could  not  hear,  she  said  "  Fi  I 
donCj'*^  and  folding  her  fan  and  laying  her 
arm  upon  his  shoulder,  they  slid  along 
again  in  the  dance. 

"Who  is  that?"  inquired  the  Pacha. 

"  Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Vite  ?  "  said  I, 
glad  of  my  chance.  "  Why,  my  dear  sir, 
she  is  our  great  social  success.  She  shows 
what  America  can  do  under  a  French 
regime.  She  performs  for  society  the  in- 
estimable service  of  giving  some  reality  to 
the  pictures  of  Balzac  and  George  Sand, 
by  the  quality  of  her  life  and  manners. 
She  is  just  what  you  would  expect  a  weak 
American  girl  to  be  who  was  poisoned  by 
Paris, — who  mistook  what  was  most  ob> 
vious  for  what  was  most  characteristic,^- 
whose  ideas  of  foreign  society  and  female 
habits  were  baaed  upon  an  experience  of 
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resorts,  more  renowned  for  ease  than  ele- 
gance,— who  has  no  mstinct  fine  enough 
to  tell  her  that  a  lionne  cannot  he  a  lady, 
— who  imitates  the  worst  manners  of  for- 
eign society,  without  the  ahiUty  or  oppor- 
tunity' of  perceiving  the  hest, — who  pre- 
fers a  double  entendre  to  a  hon-mot^ — who 
courts  the  applause  of  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance gentlemen  are  careless  of  ac- 
knowledging,— who  likes  fiujt  driving  and 
dancing,  low  jokes,  and  low  dresses, — 
who  is,  therefore,  bold  without  wit,  noisy 
without  society,  and  notorious  without  a 
desirable  reputation.     That  is  Mrs.  Vite." 

Kurz  Pacha  rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"  Good  Jupiter !  Miss  Minerva,"  cried 
he,  "  is  this  you  that  I  hear  ?  Why,  you 
are  warmer  in  your  denunciation  of  this 
little  wisp  of  a  woman  than  you  ever  were 
of  fat  old  Madam  Gorgon,  with  her  pro- 
digious paste  diamonds.  Really,  you  take 
it  too  hard.  And  you,  too,  who  used  to 
skate  so  nimbly  over  the  glib  surface  of 
society,  and  cut  such  coquettish  figures 
of  eight  upon  the  characters  of  your 
friends.  You  must  excuse  me,  but  it 
seems  to  me  odd  that  Miss  Minerva 
Tattle,  who  used  to  treat  serious  things 
so  lightly,  should  now  be  treating  light 
things  so  seriously.  You  ought  to  fre- 
quent the  comic  opera  more,  and  dine 
with  Mrs.  Potiphar  once  a  week.  If  your 
good-humor  can't  digest  such  a  hors 
(VcEuvre  as  little  Mrs.  Vite,  what  will  you 
do  with  such  a  viece  de  resistance  as 
Madame  Gorgon  ) " 

Odious  plain  speaker !  Yet  I  like  the 
man.  But,  before  I  could  reply,  up  came 
another  couple, — Caroline  Pettitoes  and 
Norman  de  Famille. 

"  You  were  at  the  bowling  alley?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Caroline. 

"  You  saw  them  together  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Weil,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  that  if  he  is  not  en- 
gaged to  her  he  ought  to  be.  lie  has 
taken  her  out  in  his  wagon  three  times, 
he  has  sent  her  four  bouquets,  he  waltzes 
with  her  every  night,  he  bowls  with  her 
party  every  morning,  and  if  that  docs  not 
mean  that  he  wants  to  marry  her,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  does  mean,"  replied 
Caroline,  tossing  her  head. 

Norman  de  Famille  smiled,  and  Caro- 
line continued,  with  rather  a  flushed  face, 
because  Norman  had  been  doing  very 
much  the  same  thing  with  her. 

"  What  is  a  girl  to  understand  by  such 
attentions  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  the  gentleman  finds  it  an 
amusing  game,  and  hopes  she  is  equally 
pleased."  returned  De  Famille. 

"  Merely  M.  de  Famille,"  said  Caroline, 
with  an  energy  I  never  suspected  in  her. 


"  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  she  may  go 
break  her  heart  I  suppose." 

^^  Hearts  are  not  so  brittle,  Miss  Petti- 
toes," replied  Norman.  "  Besides,  why 
should  you  girls  always  play  for  such  high 
stakes  ?  " 

They  were  just  about  beginning  the  . 
waltz  again,  when  the  music  stopped  and 
they  walked  away.  But  I  saw  the  tears 
in  Caroline's  eyes^  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  tears  of  yezation,  or  of  dis^>- 
pointment  The  men  have  the  advantage 
of  us  because  they  can  control  their  emo- 
tions so  much  better.  I  suppose  Caroline 
blushed  and  cried,  because  she  found  her- 
self blushing  and  crying,  quite  as  much  as 
because  she  fancied  her  partner  didn't 
care  for  her. 

I  turned  to  Kurz  Pacha,  who  stood  by 
my  side  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  A  charming  evening  we  have  had  of 
it,  Miss  Minerva."  said  he,  *'an  epitome 
of  life — a  kind  of  last-new-novel  effect. 
The  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen 
here,  multiplied  and  varied  by  a  thousand 
or  so,  produce  the  net  result  of  Newport 
Given,  a  large  house,  music,  piazzas, 
beaches,  cliff,  port,  griddle-cakes,  fast 
horses,  sherry-cobblers,  ten-pins,  dust, 
artificial  flowers,  innocence,  worn-out 
hearts,  loveliness,  black-legs,  bank-bill& 
small  men,  large  coat-sleeves,  little  boot^ 
jewelry,  and  polka  redowas  ad  libitum^ 
to  jiroduce  August  in  Newport  For  my 
part,  Miss  Minerva,  I  hke  it  But  it  is  a 
dizzy  and  perilous  game.  I  profess  to 
seek  and  enjoy  emotions,  so  I  go  to  water- 
ing-places. Ada  Aiguille  says  she  doesn't 
like  it.  She  declares  that  she  thinks  less 
of  her  fellow-creatures  after  she  has  been 
here  a  little  while.  She  goes  to  the  dty 
afterward  to  refit  her  faith,  probably. 
Daisy  Clover  thinks  it's  heavenly.  Dar- 
ling little  Daisy !  life  is  an  endless  German 
cotillon  to  her.  She  thinks  the  world  is 
gay,  but  well-meaning,  is  sure  that  it  goes 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  never  tells  lies. 
Cerulea  Bass  looks  at  it  for  a  moment 
with  her  hard,  round,  ebony  eyes,  and 
calmly  wonders  that  people  ynW  make 
such  fools  of  themselves.  And  you,  Miss 
Minerva,  pardon  me, — you  come  because 
you  arc  in  the  habit  of  coming — because 
you  are  not  happy  out  of  such  society, 
and  have  a  tantalizing  sadness  in  it 
Your  system  craves  only  the  piquant 
sources  of  scandal  and  sarcasm,  which 
can  never  satisfy  it.  You  wish  that  you 
liked  tranquil  pleasures  and  beheved  in 
men  and  women.  But  you  get  no  nearer 
than  a  wish.  Y'^ou  remember  when  you 
did  believe,  but  you  remember  with  a 
shudder  and  a  sigh.  You  pass  for  a  bril-  . 
hant  woman.  You  go  out  to  dinners  and 
balls ;  and  men  arc,  what  is  called, '  afraid 
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of  you.'  You  scorn  most  of  us.  You  are 
not  a  favorite,  but  your  pride  is  flattered 
by  the  very  fear  on  the  part  of  others 
which  prevents  your  being  loved.  Time 
and  yourself  are  your  only  enemies,  and 
they  are  in  league,  for  you  betray  yourself 
to  him.  You  have  found  youth  the  most 
fascinating  and  fatal  of  flirts,  for  he  to 
whom  your  heart  and  hope  clung  despair- 
ingly, has  jilted  you  and  thrown  you  by. 
Let  him  go,  if  you  can,  and  throw  after 
him  the  white  muslin  and  the  baby- waist 
Qive  up  milk  and  the  pastoral  poets. 
Sail,  at  least,  under  your  own  colors; 
even  pirates  hoist  a  black  flag.  An  old 
belle  who  endeavors  to  retain  by  sharp 
wit  and  spicy  scandal  the  place  she  held 
only  in  virtue  of  youth  and  spirited 
beauty,  is,  in  a  new  circle  of  youth  and 
beauty,  like  an  enemy  firing  at  you  from 
the  windows  of  your  own  house.  The 
difSculty  of  your  position,  dear  Miss 
Minerva,  is,  that  you  can  never  deceive 
those  who  alone  are  worth  deceiving. 
Daisy  Clover  and  Young  America,  of 
course,  consider  you  a  talented,  tremen- 
dous kind  of  woman.  Daisy  Clover  won- 
ders all  the  men  are  not  in  love  with  you. 
Young  America  sniffs  and  shakes  its  little 
head,  and  says  disapprovingly,  'strong- 
minded  woman  ! '  But  you  fail,  you 
know,  notwithstanding.  You  couldn't 
bring  old  Potiphar  to  his  knees  when  he 
first  came  home  from  China,  and  he  must 
needs  plunge  in  love  with  Miss  Polly, 
whom  you  despised,  but  who  has  certainly 
profited  by  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Gnu, 
Mrs.  Croesus,  and  Mrs.  Settum  Downe,  as 
you  saw  by  her  conversation  with  you 
this  evening. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Minerva,  I  am  only  a  benight- 
ed diplomat  from  Sennaar,  but  when  f  re- 
flect upon  all  I  see  around  me  in  your 
country ;  when  I  take  my  place  with  ter- 
ror in  a  railroad  car,  because  the  certain- 
ty of  frightful  accidents  fills  all  minds 
with  the  same  vague  apprehension  as  if  a 
war  were  raging  in  the  land ;  when  I  see 
the  universal  rush  and  fury — young  men 
who  never  smile,  and  who  fall  victims  to 
paralysis ;  old  men  who  are  tired  of  life 
and  dread  death;  young  women  pretty 
and  incapable  ;  old  women  listless  and 
useless ;  and  both  young  and  old,  if  wo- 
men of  sense,  perishing  of  ennui,  and  long- 
ing for  some  kind  of  a  career ; — why,  I 
don't  say  that  it  is  better  any  where  else, 
— perhaps  it  isn't, — in  most  ways  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  I  don't  say,  certainly,  that 
there's  a  higher  tone  of  life  in  London  or 
Paris  than  in  New- York,  but  only  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  there,  this,  at  least, 
18  rather  a  miserable  business." 

"  What  is  your  theory  of  life,  then?  " 
asked  L  ^*  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 


Kurz  Pacha  smiled  again. 

"Suppose,  Miss  Minerva,  I  say  the 
Golden  Rule  is  my  theory  of  life.  You 
think  it  vague ;  but  it  is  in  that  like  most 
theories.  Then  I  propose  that  we  shall 
all  be  good.  Don't  you  think  it  a  feasi- 
ble proposition?  I  see  that  you  think 
you  have  effectually  disposed  of  all  com- 
plaint by  challenging  the  complainer  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  But  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  a  man  in  the  water  has  a  right  to  cry 
out,  although  he  may  not  distinctly  state 
how  he  proposes  to  avoid  drowning. 
Your  reasoning  is  that  of  those  excellent 
Americans  who  declare  that  foreign  na- 
tions ought  not  to  strike  for  a  republic 
until  they  are  fit  for  a  republic — as  if  em- 
pires and  monarchies  founded  colleges  to 
propagate  democracy.  Probably  you 
think  it  wiser  that  men  shouldn't  go  into 
the  water  until  they  can  swim.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  I  remember,  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  grumbling  in  his  "  Chartism,"  and 
other  works,  as  if  a  man  had  no  moral  right 
to  complain  of  hunger  until  he  had  grasped 
a  piece  of  bread.  '  What  do  you  propose 
to  do,  Mr.  Carlyle?'  said  they,  'what 
with  the  Irish,  for  instance?'  Mr.  C. 
said  that  he  would  compel  every  Irishman 
to  work,  or  he  would  sink  the  island  in 
the  sea.  'Barbarous  man,  this  is  your 
boasted  reform ! '  cried  they  in  indignant 
chorus,  unsuited  either  way,  and  permit- 
ting the  Irish  to  go  to  the  dogs  in  the 
mean  while.  So  suffer  me,  dearest  Miss 
Minerva,  to  regret  a  state  of  things  which 
no  sensible  man  can  approve.  Even  if  it 
seems  to  you  light,  allow  me,  at  least,  to 
treat  it  seriously,  nor  suppose  I  love  any 
thing  less  because  I  would  see  it  better. 
You  are  the  natural  fruit  of  this  state  of 
things,  0  Minerva  Tattle.  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

After  a  few  moments,  he  added  in  the 
old  way : 

"Don't  think  I  am  going  to  break  my 
heart  about  it,  nor  lose  my  appetite. 
Look  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
I'm  preaching  to  you  in  your  baby-waist, 
here  in  a  Ne\^'port  ball-room  at  midnight 
I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  There  are 
more  potent  preachers  here  than  I.  Be- 
sides, I'm  engaged  to  Mrs.  Potiphar's 
supper  at  12.  Take  things  more  gently, 
dear  Miss  Minerva.  Don't  make  faces  at 
Mrs.  Vite,  nor  growl  at  your  darling 
Polly.  Women  as  smart  as  you  are,  will 
say  precisely  as  smart  things  of  you  as 
you  say  of  them.  We  shall  all  laugh, 
first  with  you,  and  then  at  you.  But 
don't  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  saying 
the  smart  things  in  hope  that  they  will 
also  refrain.  That's  vanity,  not  virtue. 
People  are  much  better  than  you  think. 
but  they  are  also  much  worse.    I  might 
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haye  been  king  ot  Sennaar,  but  I  am  only 
his  ambassador.  You  might  have  been 
only  a  chambermaid  but  you  are  the 
brilliant  and  accomplished  Miss  Tattle. 
Tum,  turn,  tum,  Ti,  ti,  ti, — what  a  pretty 
waltz!  Hero  come  Daisy  and  Timon 
Croesus,  and  now  Mrs.  Potiphar  and 
Gauche  Boosey,  and  now  again  Caroline 
Pettitoes  and  De  Famille.  She  is  smiling 
again,  you  see.  She  darts  through  the 
dance  like  a  sunbeam  as  she  is.  Caro- 
line is  a  philosopher.  Just  now  you  re- 
member, it  was  down,  down,  down, — now 
it  is  up.  up,  up.  It  IS  a  good  world,  if 
you  don't  rub  it  the  wrong  way.  Sit  in 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  One  pre- 
serves one's  complexion,  but  gets  so  cold 
in  the  shade.  Ah !  there  comes  Mrs. 
Potiphar.  Why,  she  is  radiant!  She 
shakes  her  fan  at  me.  Adieu,  Miss  Mi- 
nerva. Sweet  dreams.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing at  the  Bowling  alley  at  eleven,  you 


know,  and  the  drive  at  ax.  Au  retoir?^ 
And  ne  was  gone.  The  ball  was  break- 
ing up.  A  few  desperate  dancers  still 
floated  upon  the  floor.  The  chairs  were 
empty.  The  women  were  shawling,  and 
the  men  stood  attendant  with  bouqueta. 
I  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out  The 
moon  was  rising,  a  wan,  waning  moon. 
The  broad  fields  1^  dark  beneath,  wdA^m 
the  music  ceased,  1  heard  the  sullen  roar 
of  the  sea.  If  my  heart  ached  with  an 
indefinite  longing, — if  it  felt  that  the  airy 
epicurism  of  Che  Pacha  was  but  a  sad 
cynicism,  masouerading  in  smiles, — if 
I  dreaded  to  a^  whetli^r  the  wisest  were 
not  the  saddest, — if  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  plunging  s^  and  the  silence  of  mid- 
night were  mournful, — ^if  I  envied  Daisy 
Clover  her  sweet  sleep  and  vigorous  wak- 
ing,— why,  no  one  need  ever  know  it,  nor 
suspect  that  the  brilliant  Minerva  Tattle 
is  a  failure. 
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France. — M.  Viollet  Leduc,  one  of 
the  first  of  living  French  architects,  is 
now  publishing  in  numbers,  a  Diction- 
naire  raisonne  de  P architecture  Jr an- 
faise  du  onzieme  au  aeizieme  siicle^ 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes, 
with  three  hundred  engravings.  Two 
parts  have  already  appeared. 

— A  very  complete  chronological  work  is 
thatof  M.  Andre  de  Bkllecombe,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  already  appeared  at 
Paris,  while  a  third  is  now  in  press. 
With  this  volume  the  entire  chronology 
of  the  human  race,  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  will  be  completed.  The  same  author 
is  about  to  publish  a  universal  history  of 
literature,  art  and  science. 

— A  book  very  warmly,  and  we  judge 
very  justly  praised,  is  Professor  Chastel's 
Etuaes  historiques  sur  ^influence  de  la 
Charite  durant  lea  premiers  siecles 
Chretiens  f  On  the  Influence  of  Charity 
during  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity). 
It  was  written  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
French  Academy,  in  order  to  defend  alms- 
giving and  eleemosynary  institutions 
against  the  criticism  of  imprudence  and 
indiscretion  put  forth  by  Malthus,  and 
that  of  uselessness  urged  by  the  Sociailsts. 
The  prize  was  gained  in  1852,  and  the 
work  is  now  given  to  the  public.  The 
author.  Is  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory at  Greneva. 

— Sanson,  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  one 
of  the  first  actors  of  France,  is  about  to 


publh^h  a  manual  of  the  histrionic  art, 
mtended  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
profession.  Its  title  is  Art  ThecUrale, 
and  the  critics  imanimously  praise  it  be- 
forehand. 

— An  important  branch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary annals,  is  made  more  widely  and 
completely  accessible  to  the  public,  b^  the 
Abb6  Jager,  in  his  lately  published 
Histoire  de  PEglise  de  Prance  pendant 
la  Revolution,  It  not  only  narrates  the 
events  of  that  great  cataclysm  in  their 
relation  to  the  church,  but  enters  at  length 
into  the  share  which  the  latter  had  in 
bringing  it  about.  It  is  replete  with 
documentary  information,  and  written 
with  great  faimes.s,  considering  that  its 
author  is  himself  an  ecclesiastic. 

— Alexander  Dumas  is  at  work  on  a 
translation  of  the  dramas  of  Kotzebue. 
As  he  does  not  know  a  word  of  the  ori- 
ginal, he  employs  a  German  who  puts  it 
into  French,  after  which  our  Alexander 
the  Great  comes  in  to  polish  and  finish 
the  job. 

— Physiologie  du  Duel  is  the  title  of  a 
curious  work  by  Alfred  d'Almbat. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  regular  treatise  on 
duelling  as  a  collection  of  historical  facts, 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  which  no 
reader  is  likely  to  lay  down  till  he  has 
finished  the  whole.  Of  course  it  relates 
to  the  practice  as  it  exists  and  has  always 
existed  in  Franco,  where  it  differs  consid- 
erably from  the  same  institution  in  other 
countries. 
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Hdot)  of  Pans,  has  published  in  a 
y(  nnusiial  elegance,  a  work  by  M. 
kNOiEB,  called  Documents  histo- 
r  eur  la  comedie  fran^ise  (His- 
I  Documents  on  the  French  Thesr 
Our  readers  who  have  been  in 
will  understand  that  this  does  not 
x>  the  French  drama  in  general,  but 
r  to  the  leading  theatre  of  Paris. 
heatre  has  always  stood  under  the 
I  patronage  of  the  Qoyemment,  and 
ituries  hi^  enjoyed  a  sort  of  mono- 
riot  only  of  the  best  dramas,  but  of 
Mt  actors.  Probably  no  other  his- 
;  establishment  in  the  world  is 
y  perfect  in  the  performances  it 
to  the  public,  and  certainly  none 
een  connected  with  so  long  a  series 
istrious  writers  and  gifted  artists. 
stor^  is  the  history  of  what  is  most 
Dt  m  French  dramatic  literature, 
hough  M.  Langier  has  not  under- 
to  write  it  with  any  pretension  to 
eteness,  he  has  collected  and  pub- 
a  valuable  mass  of  materials 
may  be  used  hereafter  in  such  a 


iMANY. — For  some  time  past  the 
>urg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  con- 
articles  on  Italian  literature  and 
jr,  which,  though  conceived  in  an  ul- 
Qseryatiye  spirit,  have  been  marked 
the  qualities  of  uncommon  learning 
terary  ability.  Their  author.  Count 
CD  VON  Neumont,  a  German  diplo- 
siding  at  Florence,  has  now  publish- 
>  volumes  called  Beitrdge  zur  tta- 
:hen  Geschichte  (Contributions  to 
1  History),  in  which  all  thoughtful 
18  will  find  instruction.  A  most  in- 
Dg  chapter  treats  of  Galileo,  and  a 
piurt  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
\  Italian  diplomats  and  diplomatic 
ns  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen- 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Leopold 
I. 

ULiAN  Schmidt,  one  of  the  editors  of 
eipsic  Grenzbotcn,  a  weekly  maga- 
f  ability  and  value,  has  published 
«t  volume  of  a  History  of  German 
nal  Literature  in  the  19th  century 
hichte  der  deut<H;hen  National  litera- 
1 19  Jahrlundert).  It  begins  with 
ath  of  Schiller,  and  concludes  with 
riod  immediately  before  the  appear- 
f  Henry  Heine ;  the  second  volume, 
will  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
ippear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
u  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  is  a  liberal 
Tative,  is  no  admu^r  of  the  literature 
icusses,  but  not  disposed  to  set  it 
as  indicating  the  entire  perdition  of 
orld.  His  spirit,  if  not  the  most 
ma  and  comprehensive,  is  hopeful ; 


and  his  criticisms,  if  sometimes  one-sided, 
are  never  without  the  stamp  of  manly 
good  sense  and  sound  culture. 

— Mr.  Vogumil  Goltz,  an  eccentric  au- 
thor on  his  travels,  has  published  Der 
Kteinstddter  in  Egypten  (The  Small- 
Cidzon  in  Egypt),  which  those  who  love 
an  exaggerated  style,  farfetched  fancies, 
and  absurd  ideas,  may  consult  with  grati- 
fication. 

— Baron  Sternberg  has  published  at 
Leipsic  a  new  novel,  Macargan,  which 
the  Germfcn  critics  handle  without  mercy. 
The  only  good  thing  they  find  in  it  is  a 
pksture  of  the  court  of  Catharine  II.  of 
Russia,  with  Prince  Potemkin  as  a  pro- 
minent figure.  Atl  admit  the  author  has 
talent,  but  all  proclaim  that  he  fools  it 
away  quite  shamefully. 

— Pleasant  reading  may  be  found  in  the 
Nbvelten  und  Schilderumgen  (Novels 
and  Pictures),  by  L.  Steub,  a  collection  of 
little  tales,  fairy  stories,  and  sketches  of 
real  life,  written  in  an  excellent  style  and 
most  agreeable  spirit 

— The  beautiful  and  the  sublime  have 
often  enough  served  as  topics  of  literary 
discussion,  but  their  opposites  have  hith- 
erto been  left  undisturbed  by  philoso- 
phers and  book  makers.  But  this  could 
not  endure  for  ever,  and  accordingly  we 
now  have  before  us  a  treatise  called  jEs- 
thetik  des  Hdsslichen  (Esthetics  of  the 
Ugly),  by  Prof  K.  Rosenkranz.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  define  philosophically  and  by 
practical  illustrations  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  the  use  of  the  ugly,  the  disagree- 
able, and  the  vile,  in  art,  literary  as  well  as 
plastic.  Though  it  isjiot  quite  satisfac- 
tory either  philosophically  or  practically, 
it  is  ^et  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  recent  German  literature,  and 
may  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  aesthetic  questions. 

— Professor  Zinkeisen  has  now  com- 
pleted his  History  of  the  Jacobins  (Der 
Jakobiner-Klub),  whose  first  part  was 
published  some  time  since.  Its  two  thick 
volumes  form  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  '93.  written  with  indefatigable  re- 
search, all  possible  philosophic  impartial- 
ity, in  an  animated  and  agreeable  style. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  author  used  his 
materiiUs,  that  his  book  must  serve  as  a 
manual  of  reference  to  future  historians.  If 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  it  is  a  com- 
plete oollectkm  of  the  facts  rmting  to  it 

— -A  pocket  collection  of  American  lite- 
rature has  been  commenced  by  Wigaud, 
the  Leipsic  publisher.  The  first  volume 
contains  selections  fh>m  Cooper,  Irving. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  others,— in  all 
fifteen  tales  and  sketches. 

— iltif  dem  S&den  (tnm  tlie  Soatfa), 
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by  Julius  Yon  Wickede,  is  a  series  of 
sketches  by  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
satisfactory  of  the  younger  Qerman  writers, 
who  may  justly  be  classed  in  the  brilliant 
category  of  recent  travelling  authors, 
headed  by  such  names  as  Kii^lake,  and 
Thackeray.  The  sul^'ects  treated  in  this 
little  volume  are :  Li&  in  the  Harbor  of 
Genoa ;  a  Shipwreck  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  sketches  from  Corsica ;  a  day  in  Gib- 
raltar; Cadiz;  Lisbon;  Oporto  and  its 
Port  Wine ;  Algiers  and  Constantino. 

— To  the  list  of  military  memoirs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  1849, 
in  the  Austrian  empire  we  have  now  to 
add  those  of  Field-Marshal  Welden, 
whose  Episoden  autr  meinem  Leben 
(Episodes  from  my  Life)  has  just  made 
its  appearance  at  Gr&tz.  It  narrates  the 
story  of  the  suppression  of  the  Italian  and 
Hungarian  revolts,  in  so  far  as  its  author 
was  concerned  in  them,  and  is  regarded 
by  Austrian  writers  as  a  very  valuable 
book,  in  a  militjt^  as  well  as  a  historical 
sense.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wel- 
don  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Haynau,  in  the  command  of  the  army 
operating  against  Hungary,  in  1849. 


LETTEE  FEOM  H.  0.  CAREY. 

Dear  Sir,— Hastily  written,  and  at 
first  intended  for  no  eyes  but  your  own, 
my  MS.  appears  to  have  been  hardly  dis- 
tinct enotigh  for  your  compositor,  who  has 
changed,  and  not  for  the  better,  several  of 
my  words.  There  is,  however,  only  a 
single  case,  in  the  last  paragraph,  in  which 
there  is  produced  a  change  of  sense  re- 
quiring correction,  "  a  theory  to  republish  " 
being  there  substituted  for  "  a  theory  to 
establish."  I  have  republished  no  old 
theories,  but  have  dcsiied  to  establish  a 
new  one.  For  other  reasons,  however, 
than  the  mere  correction  of  literal  errors, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  proof, 
or  the  letter  itself  before  it  went  to  the 
printer.  Although  authorized  in  the  clos- 
ing paragraph,  which  you  have  not  print- 
ed, to  dispose  of  it  as  you  pleased,  I  scarce- 
ly supposed  it  would  meet  the  eyes  of 
others  than  yourself  without  previous  re- 
vising, that  I  might  satisfy  myself  if  the 
private  letter  was  fitted  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic— and  its  reperusal  would  certainly 
have  been  followed  by  some  change  in 
what  was  said  concerning  persons,  al* 
though  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
things  would  have  remained  unchanged. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  your  preface.  In  it  you 
speak  of  my  "  complaint,"  in  reference  to 


the  treatment  my  books  have  reodved  at 
the  hands  of  reviewers,  but  I  certainly 
had  no  intention  to  complain  of  any  one. 
My  sole  object  in  writing  the  letter  was 
to  place  before  a  friend  a  statement  of  the 
actual  condition  of  afiairs  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  ^ve  some 
influence  with  him,  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  a  journal  that  may  do 
much  good,  or  evil,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
responsible  head.  It  was  my  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  teachers — professors  and 
reviewers — are  actually  behind  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  imdcrtake  to  teach, 
and  are  laboring  to  perpetuate  error  when 
they  should  be  employed  in  disseminating 
truth,  and  that  they  are  so  because  they 
will  not  teke  the  trouble  to  think  a  little 
for  themselves.  The  whole  system  of  our 
higher  schools  tends  in  that  direction,  and 
our  young  ipen  go  to  College  to  learn  that 
which  the  intelligent  among  them  find 
themselves  forced  to  imlcam  when  they 
pass  into  the  world.  A  student  reads 
Ricardo  and  McCulloch  to  qualify  him- 
self for  teaching  from  the  professorial 
chair,  that  if  the  many  are  every  where 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  few,  they  are  so  in  virtue  of  a  great 
law  of  God,  which  provides  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  towards  the 
division  of  mankind  into  two  great  classes 
— the  masters  and  the  slaves.  He  studies 
the  doctrines  of  the  disciples  of  Malthus 
that  he  may  qualify  himself  to  teach  from 
the  pulpit  of  a  Christian  church,  that  if 
poor  men  will  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
having  wives  and  children,  those  who  are 
not  poor  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  to 
society,  and  to  their  God,  to  remain  un- 
moved by  their  distress,  and  ^o  permit 
them,  unassisted,  to  suffer  every  calamity 
"  short  of  positive  death," — and  to  tea^ 
further,  that  if  they  permit  their  feelings 
to  induce  them  to  "  stand  between  the  er- 
ror and  its  cure  " — famine  and  pestilence 
— they  are  to  be  regarded  as  aiders  and 
abettors  in  t?ie  perpettuition  of  the  sin. 
He  studies  the  booKs  of  these  men  that 
he  may  learn  that  it  is  his  duty  to  teach 
that  the  Creator  did  not  provide  a  place 
at  his  table  for  all,  and  that  the  poor  man 
has  no  more  right  to  expect  to  obtain  a 
market  for  his  labor  than  the  wool  manu- 
facturer has  to  expect  a  market  for  his 
cloth.*  He  studies  Mens,  de  Tocqueville's 
celebrated  work,  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  teach  that  under  an  aristocracy  there 
prevails  an  universal  feeling  of  kindness 
and  good  will,  and  that  inequality  of  con- 
dition docs  not  degrade  the  souls  of  men, 


*  The  reader  who  desires  to  eee  tboee  atrodoviB  doctrinee  ftillj  set  forth,  may  do  bo  on  &n  examlnatSoB 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for  October,  1849— ^rt  Unsound  BocUl  PhUoeopby. 
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but  that  with  eyerv  step  forwards  equality, 
the  idea  of  "  right "  disappears  and  '^  force  " 
takes  its  place,  and  furnishes  ^Uhe  only 
guaranty  for  the  future.'*  He  studies 
him  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  travel 
abroad  and  every  where  admit  that,  while 
aristocracy  tends  towards  equality,  by 
bringing^  the  many  nearer  to  the  elevation 
of  the  few,  democracy  tends  towards  the 
equalization  of  conditions,  by  sinking  the 
few  towards  the  lower  level  of  the  mass, 
and  that  the  most  oppressive  of  all  tyran- 
nies is  "the  tyranny  of  the  majority." 
He  studies  Mons.  Guisot,  that  he  may  fit 
himself  worthily  to  represent  this  country 
at  the  courts  of  Europe, — thus  to  furnish 
American  authority  for  the  doctrine  that 
all  who  would  seek  in  any  manner  to 
change  the  existing  relations  of  the  state, 
the  church,  and  the  people,  throughout 
Europe,  are  to  be  regarded  as ''  enemies  of 
social  order  " — "  anarchists  " — and,  worst 
of  all,  "  republicans."  He  studies  Mons. 
Ohevalier  to  learn  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  vary  with  time  and  place,  and 
thus  qualify  himself  for  editing  a  journal 
in  which  pro-slavery  shall  bo  taught  at 
one  time  and  anti-slavery  at  another,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  may  appear  most 
likely  to  advance  his  private  interests. 
Having  read  them  all,  and  having  taken 
all  the  degrees,  he  is  led  inevitably  to  the 
conclusions,  that  the  Creator  instituted  no 
laws  for  the  government  of  man — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  science — 
that  expediency  is  the  only  test  of  truth 
and  success,  the  only  test  of  conduct — 
and,  of  course,  that  the  prosperous  knave 
is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  his  fellow-men — and  now  he  finds 
himself  qualified  to  occupy  the  judgment 
seat  in  the  court  of  literature,  and  to  de- 
termine upon  the  opinions  that  arc  to  be 
taught  to  the  young  generations  growing 
up  around  him. 

Such  being  the  doctrines  of  the  books 
that  are  studied  in  our  schools,  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  figure  that  is  made  by  the 
students  ?  I  think  not  Of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  one  in  a 
hundred  knows  any  thing  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  system  is  based,  and 
hence  it  is  that  flunkeyism,  to  use  Car- 
lyle's  expressive  word,  is  so  general  among 
them.  "Why,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "is  it 
that  Americans  abroad  so  studiously  seek 
to  forget  every  thing  that  at  home  distin- 
guishes their  nation  from  other  nations?  " 
They  do  forget  it,  or  rather  they  have  not 
learned  it  Hence  it  is  that  it  has  recently 
been  so  justly  remarked  by  a  foreign  di- 
plomatist, speaking  of  the  late  circular  in 
reference  to  dress,  that  if  we  expect  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  "  lackeys**  among  our 
diplomatic  representatives,  by  discaniing 


their  "liveries,"  we  shall  find  oursalTeB 
disappointed.  Flunkeyism  abroad  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  absence  of  know- 
ledge among  the  teachers  at  home. 

You  think  that  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional copyright  That  is  your  theory ; 
and  if  it  be  correct,  the  facts  must  prove 
it  How  stand  the  facts  ?  Does  intellec- 
tual slaveiy  diminish  where  your  system 
is  adopted  ?  Ireland  has  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it  for  half  a  century,  but  not 
only  has  she  ceased  to  produce  books,  but 
she  has  almost  ceased  to  produce  men  ca- 
pable of  writing  them.  The  British  pro- 
vinces have  the  system,  but  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  printing  paper  among  two 
millions  of  people  is  less  than  that  of 
a  single  printing  office  in  your  city,  and 
less,  probably,  than  the  average  of  half- 
a-dozen  of  them.  They  produce  no  writ- 
ers, nor  do  they  print  books,  and  in  all 
their  discussions  they  exhibit  intellectual 
slavery  to  a  remarkable  extent  We 
write  books  and  print  them,  yet  we  have 
not  adopted  the  system.  Can  you  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  these  facts,  so  opposed 
to  your  theory  ? 

We  are  told  that  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  have  recognized  the  rights  of 
foreigners,  and  that  we  must  follow  their 
example.  German  books  in  France  and 
England,  and  French  and  English  books 
in  Germany,  are,  however,  luxuries ;  and 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  them  are  of 
little  more  importance  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  than  is  the  rate  of^  duty 
upon  cloves  or  nutmegs.  The  only  case 
of  real  importance,  in  which  the  question 
has  ever  come  before  the  world,  is  the  one 
now  on  the  carpet,  where  two  great  na- 
tions have  the  same  language,  and  are 
producing  daily  the  literary  food  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  in  regard  to  that  one  I 
have  never  yet  seen  an  argument  that 
was  entitled  to  carry  with  it  a  conviction 
of  either  the  expediency,  or  the  duty  of 
such  a  measure — nor  one  that  indicated 
that  its  writer  had  studied  the  question. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  few  intelligent  and  disinterested  men 
in  the  country  that  would  not,  on  a 
thorough  examination  of  it,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  copyright  should  neither  be  perpet- 
ual nor  universal,  and  that  neither  justice 
nor  expediency  requires  our  adoption  of 
the  system  urged  upon  us. 

Until  now,  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  written  a  line  on  this  subject  for 
publication,  having  always  had  entire  con- 
fidence that  such  a  measure  could  never 
be  forced  through  Congress.  It  is  now, 
however,  proposed  to  remove  the  difficul- 
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ty  by  saperseding  the  Hoase  of  Repreaeiir 
tatiyes,  and  placing  the  law-making  power 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  in  that  way  the  friends 
of  the  measure  may  succeed.  If  they  do, 
«t  will  be  well  for  Senators  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety  by  inserting  a  provision 
authorizing  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
at  the  shortest  notice,  for  they  will  need 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Of  this  they 
may  rest  assured. 

To  enable  men  to  become  free  in  thought, 
they  must  have  education,  and  that  they 
cannot  have  without  the  power  of  assodi^ 
tion  with  their  fellow-men.  That  power 
increases  with  every  increase  in  the  va- 
riety of  cmplo3rments,  and  it  diminishes  as 
that  variety  diminishes.  When  the  car- 
penter and  the  blacksmith,  the  mason  and 
the  millwright,  the  spinner  and  the  weaver, 
the  miner  and  the  smelter  of  ores,  are  en- 
abled to  take  their  places  among  the  men 
who  follow  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
all  are  enabled  to  combine  their  efforts, 
and  not  only  is  there  then  an  increased 
ability  to  maintain  schools,  but  there 
arises  a  demand  for  intellectual  power  that 
offers  a  premium  on  every  effort  for  its 
improvement  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  pursuit  but  agriculture,  there 
is  no  power  of  association,  little  ability  to 
maintain  schools,  and  little  reason  for 
effort  to  increase  the  intellectual  power, 
because  men  of  every  grade  of  intellect 
are  forced  to  find  employment  in  the  rude 
labor  of  the  field.  More  than  a  century 
since  Montesquieu  told  his  countrymen 
that  '*  a  nation  of  agriculturists  must  be 
a  nation  either  of  slaves  or  beggars,"  and 
all  experience  proves  that  he  was  right  To 
drive  all  the  nations  of  the  world  into  ag- 
riculture, as  the  sole  means  of  support^ 
is  the  object  of  the  whole  British  system 
of  trade — that  system  which  is  taught  in 
nearly  every  college  in  the  Union ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  it  tends 
here,  as  every  where,  to  produce  intellec- 
tual slavery.  Look,  I  beg  of  you,  at  all 
the  countries  in  which  that  system  is  per- 
mitted to  obtain,  because  of  the  absence 
of  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  resist  it 
— Ireland,  Portugal.  Italy,  Turkey,  India, 
the  British  Possessions,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  other  Southern  States.  Do  you  find 
intellectual  freedom  growing  in  any  of 
these  ?  Look  next  at  the  countries  which 
have  the  will  and  the  power  of  resistance 


— Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  the  Northern  States,  and  now 
even  Spain.  Does  not  intellectual  freedom 
grow  in  all  of  them  as  employment  be- 
comes diversified,  and  the  demand  for  in* 
tellectual  power  increases  ?  That  such  is 
the  case  must  be  admitted.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  ?  In  the  former  the 
farmer  is  not  protected  in  his  efforts  to 
draw  the  artisan  to  his  side,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  depend  upon  distant  mar- 
kete  in  which  to  sell  all  he  has  to  selL 
and  buy  all  he  has  to  buy,  with  greM 
waste  of  labor,  and  great  deterioratiofi 
of  his  land.  In  the  latter  he  is  protected, 
and  he  has  a  home  market  in  which  he 
sells  nearly  all  he  raises,  and  buy^  nearly 
all  he  consumes,  with  great  economy  of 
labor  and  improvement  of  his  land.  D^ 
then,  you  desire  intellectual  emanctpatioii, 
would  not  your  journal  advocate  prote(>> 
tion  to  the  farmer  and  planter  in  their 
efforts  to  draw  the  carpenter  and  black- 
smith, the  shoemaker  and  the  hatter,  tlie 
spinner  and  the  weaver,  the  mason  and 
millwright,  the  miner,  the  smelter,  and 
the  founder,  to  their  sidc^,  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  combine  their  efforte  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
collection  of  libraries,  and  the  foundatkm 
of  institutions  among  them^^elves  in  whidi 
education  might  be  carried  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  social  science  ?  Would  it 
not  by  this  course  be  aiding  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
country  from  the  necessity  for  choosing 
between  dispensing  with  education  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  sending  their 
children  to  a  distance,  at  great  cost,  and 
for  little  purpose,  except  that  of  having 
them  educated  in  a  manner  that  unfita 
them  from  appreciating  the  admirable 
system  under  which  we  live?  I  b^of 
you  to  reflect  upon  these  questbns.  I^ial 
the  day  will  come  when  your  answer  will 
be  affirmative,  and  when  your  ioumal 
will  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  intellectual 
freedom,  I  feel  assured,  and  equally  well 
am  I  assured  that  when  you  shall  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  neither  duty  nor  ex- 
pediency requires  of  us  any  change  in  the 
present  system  in  relation  to  literary  pro- 
perty. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

Henrt  G.  Caxst. 
BwrUnQion^  IT.  J.  Angast  8th,  18S& 
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WHAT  IMPRESSION  DO  WE,  AND  SHOULD  WE,  MAKE  ABROAD! 


THERE  are  fifty  thousand  villages,  more 
or  less  in  the  United  States,  in  each  of 
which  an  oration  is  delivered  on  the  4th 
of  July ;  and  the  orator  vrho  delivers  it, 
when  he  comes  to  exhort  his  fellow-citi- 
zens on  the  greatness  of  their  responsibi- 
lities, says  invariably  and  solenmly,  "  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us ! "  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  general  conviction, 
therefore — among  orators,  at  least — that 
the  people  of  the  universe  have  very  little 
else  to  do  than  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Brother  Jonathan. 

The  same  thought  is  implied  in  the  fre- 
quent remark,  which  we  hear,  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  a  nation,  to  teach  mankind 
the  way  of  republican  righteousness,  bythe 
beneficent  influence  of  our  example.  When 
a  late  distinguished  senator,  who,  with 
all  his  genius  and  virtue,  was  somewhat 
eiven  to  commonplace,  eloquently  admon- 
ished Kossuth  on  the  wickedness  of  his  de- 
sign for  corrupting  our  national  virtue, 
observed  with  manifest  seriousness  and 
sincerity,  that  there  was  no  need  of  our 
interfenng  in  European  affairs,  because 
Europe  could  be  better  reached  by  "  the  si- 
lent influence  of  our  great  republican  ex- 
ample.'' 

Now,  it  is  unpleasant  at  any  time  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  to  prick  the 
windbag  of  his  amour propre,  and  to  show 
that  he  is  by  no  means  as  stupendous 
a  creature  as  he  fondly  imagines.  Nor  is 
it  any  more  agreeable  to  run  bounter  to 
the  self-complacency  of  a  nation,  or  to  feel 
obliged  to  say  to  it,  in  all  honesty  and 
truth,  that  it  is  not  so  magnificent  a  swell 
as  its  fancy  paints  it,  or  its  flatterers  re- 
present ;  bu^  as  we  do  not  share  the  con- 
viction of  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  to 
the  tremendous  and  egregious  figure  they 
cut  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  we  are  forced 
to  tell  them  as  much,  and,  without  wi^- 
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ing  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  lust  estimate 
they  may  have  formed  of  their  growing 
power  and  greatness,  to  explain  frankly 
thogrounds  of  our  unpatriotic  heresy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  almost  mi- 
raculous growth  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  grandeur.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  as  proud  as  any  Fourth  of  July 
orator  can  be,  of  those  beneficent,  free  in- 
stitutions, which  have  raised  us,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  from  comparative 
nothingness,  into  the  nrst  rank  of  nations. 
We  glory  in  our  success,  not  simply  be- 
cause it  is  success,  nor  because  it  flat- 
ters our  patriotic  instincts ;  but  because 
it  demonstrates,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  of  ourselves,  the  truth 
and  benevolent  efficacy  of  the  demo- 
cratic theory  of  government.  But  the 
question  before  us,  is,  not  what  we  are 
ourselves,  nor  what  we  have  proved  to 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  accomplished 
abroad ;  the  interest  the  world  takes  in 
us,  or  more  particularly,  the  opinion  they 
entertain  of  us  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  an 
example,  though  never  so  good,  and  com- 
mendable, is  scarcely  potential  unless  it 
is  seen.  A  man  with  all  the  virtues  of 
St.  Francis,  if  he  is  shut  up  in  a  closet, 
does  little  to  influence  his  fellows.  Or,  if 
his  example  be  an  inconsistent  one,  not 
thorough  in  its  springs  and  outward  ac- 
tions, showing  that  it  is  a  deep  and^ie- 
radicable  principle  of  his  life, — a  sincere, 
rooted,  and  vital  part  of  his  whole  being, 
— it  may  become  a  hollow  and  even  a  con- 
temptible show,  worthless  and  corrupting. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  national  example, 
to  be  efficient  must  depend  upon  the  two 
conditions,  of  persistent  and  honest  uni- 
formity,  and  of  being  known. 

Admitting,  therefore,  all  that  our  boast- 
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ful  patnots  dainL — and  we  think  we  ooold 
show,  by  statistics  and  arguments,  that 
the  wildest  of  their  apparent  exaggera- 
tions are  short  of  the  truth. — admitting 
our  political  precedence,  our  physical  pros- 
perity, our  moral  adTancement,  the  gene- 
ral content,  intelligence,  and  just-minded- 
ness  of  the  whole  people, — the  fiict  to  be 
considered  is,  what  inmience  these  attain- 
ments exercise  oyer  the  politics  and  opin- 
ions of  Europe.  To  what  extent  are  the 
facts  of  our  national  existence  known; 
who  appreciates  the  substance  and  breadth 
of  our  greatness ;  what  controlling  power 
do  we  exert  over  European  questions; 
what  direct  influence  have  we  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  ? 

The  United  States  are  variously  esti- 
mated in  Europe  by  different  classes  of 
men.  Statesmen,  by  the  necessities  of 
their  profession,  have  a  more  or  less  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  our 
governments,  or  with  ^e  statistics  of  our 
physical  development  They  know  the 
number  of  oiu:  people  and  the  spirit  that 
animates  them;  they  know  .the  general 
character  and  ability  of  oiu:  rulers ;  they 
know  our  popular  ambitions ;  bu^  with 
all  this,  they  Know  little  of  our  real,  solid 
strength.  They  under-estimate  our  int^ 
rit^  as  a  nation.  Many  of  them  momen- 
tarily expect  that  the  Union  will  fall  to 
pieces,  or  that,  in  a  few  years,  our  sodety 
will  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a  ser- 
vile and  civil  war.  Others  allege  that  we 
are  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  with- 
out inherent  imity  and  elevation  of  spirit, 
and  too  essentitdly  weak  to  stand  the 
shocks  of  adversity  and  w&r.  While  oth- 
ers, again,  suppose  that  the  insane  avidity 
of  conquest,  which  they  say  is  an  insepa- 
rable characteristic  of  democratic  states, 
will  impel  us  to  one  foreign  aggression  af- 
ter another,  until  our  territory  shall  have 
become  too  unwieldy  for  management. 
Thus,  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  with  in- 
considerable exceptions,  trained  in  mon- 
archical theories,  distrustful  of  the  people, 
beholding  in  democratic  extension,  only  a 
lust  for  empire,  and  not  a  peaceful  pro- 
gress, surround  the  future  of  the  ^oung 
republic  with  dangers,  and  shut  thcu*  eyes 
to  the  real  significance  of  her  history. 
Can  the^,  then,  be  said  to  know  the  actu- 
al condition  of  our  affairs  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  persons  we  send 
abroaa  as  representatives,  oiu:  ministers 
and  charges,  who  come,  by  nature  of  their 
office,  in  contact  with  the  political  classes, 
do  nothing  to  enlarge  the  opinions  hela 
of  us  abroad,  when  inadequate,  and  no- 
thing to  correct  them,  when  erroneous. 
Selected  less  on  account  of  their  fitness 
fi>r  their  places,  than  because  of  the  parti- 
san services  they  may  have  rendered,  they 


are.  for  the  most  part,  men  conspicaonsly 
unnt  for  their  positions, — ignorant  of  the 
languaee  of  diplomacy,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners,  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  diplomacy,  ignorant  of  the  commercul 
re]atK)ns  of  nations,  and,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  their  own  country.  Or,  if  they  be  not 
so  fatally  deficient  of  capacity,  or  ehaiao- 
ter,  as  we  have  described,  they  carry 
abroad  with  them  the  vilest  spirit  of  the 
tuft-hunter  and  the  sycophant.  All 
their  ambition,  then,  is  to  circulate  m 
good  society,  to  dine  with  distinguished 
ministers,  and  hob-nob  with  princes  and 
dukes.  A  favor  from  a  king  quite  upsets 
their  understanding.  We  remember  to 
have  met  once  in  Italy,  not  a  thousand 
years  ago,  an  American  ambassador,  whose 
whole  talk  related  to  the  eminent  virtoe 
and  wisdom  of  the  present  weak  and  per- 
jured King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  ex- 
tolled as  a  pattern  of  every  domestic  ex- 
cellence, and  a  model  among  rulers.  No 
court  lacquey,  with  a  red  embroidered 
coat  on  his  liack,  could  have  cherished  m 
profounder  regard  for  that  monardi,  or 
expressed  his  admiration  in  more  unmea- 
sured praises.  Tet  this  eulogist  of  royal- 
ty was,  perhaps,  better  than  a  predecessor 
of  his  who  had  befouled  his  legation  with 
the  vices  of  the  debauchee  and  the  dnuik- 
ard.  He  was  an  exception,  it  is  true,  and 
regarded  by  a  minority  of  ms  colleagues  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation;  but,  one  such 
example  of  an  American  diplomatist,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  spreads  more  pre- 
judice against  us,  and  against  the  cause 
of  republicanism,  than  fifty  years  of  ^  the 
silent  influence  of  example ''  can  neutral- 
ize. 

Next  to  statesmen,  the  readers  of  (he 
more  intelligent  books  about  the  United 
States,  like  those  of  De  Tocqueville,  Che- 
valier, Yon  Kaumer,  and  Miss  Martinean, 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  us  knd  our  ' 
concerns,  but  not  on  the  whole,  an  aocu- 
rate  or  complete  Knowledge.  The  writers 
of  those  works  we  believe  to  have  been  ' 
honest;  they  conducted  their  inquiries 
with  a  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  have 
stated  the  results  fairly,  and,  in  maxar  re- 
spects, have  presented  faithful,  as  well  as 
important  views,  either  of  our  manners 
or  policy.  De  Tocquevillc's  work,  in  par- 
ticular, is  characterized  by  a  patient  study 
of  facts,  and  fine  philosophical  generaliza- 
tions, but  it  is,  after  all,  superficial,  abound- 
ing in  politicaJ  as  well  as  politico-economi- 
cal mistakes,  and  inspiring  a  distrust  of 
democracy,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  apparent 
eulogies.  But,  if  these  were  more  satis- 
factory, they  could  do  little  towards  kt" 
forming  public  opinion,  against  the  hosts 
of  others,  of  inferior  calibre, — the  Tiol-  ' 
lopes,  Marryatts,  and  Dickenses,  whose  . 
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narratiyes  of  travel  are  little  better  than 
caricatures.  Where  one  copy  of  Qie  more 
dignified  and  stately  work  of  De  Tocqne- 
▼iUe  is  read,  thousands  of  Dickens's 
"  Notes  "  are  circulated  to  counteract  it ; 
or,  where  the  latter  do  not  penetrate,  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  interests  of 
despotism  carry  their  slanderous  witti- 
cisms and  lies.  For  the  press,  it  should 
be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  and 
all  the  other  instrumentalities  by  which 
public  opinion  is  formed,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  goyemments,  and  fbsters  an 
unceasing  and  an  unmitigated  hostility  to 
whatever  makes  in  favor  of  liberalism. 
Every  body  has  observed  how  vehement- 
ly abusive  the  leading  English  journals 
were  towards  America  and  Americans, 
until  an  increasing  commercial  intercourse 
had  softened  the  asperities  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  made  it  the  interest  of  both  to 
cultivate  more  friendly  feelings,  wluch 
Heaven  strengthen  and  expand!  But 
there  has  been  no  such  relenting  on  the 
continent,  where  the  gazettes  that  are  al- 
lowed to  speak  of  us  at  all,  still  maintain , 
the  old  tone  of  banter,  ridicule,  and  abuse. 
There  is  one  of  them  in  particular^  that 
vile  panderer  to  aristocratic  assumption 
and  pride,  GalignanVs  Messenger,  of 
Paris,  which  purposely  misrepresents  eve- 
ry incident  of  our  afifairs,  and  every  trait 
of  our  character.  A  European,  who  should 
form  his  opinion  of  ua,  from  the  meagre 
and  distorted  accounts  of  this  source, 
must  look  upon  our  society  as  in  a  chaotic 
and  savage  condition,  destitute  of  all  the 
higher  elements  of  civilization,  and  quite 
given  over  to  the  blackleg  and  the  cut- 
throat .Long  columns  of  murders  and 
outrages,  such  as  may  be  gathered,  bv 
oonsidcrable  industry,  from  tiie  records 
of  our  extreme  western  borders,  are  para- 
ded as  incidents  of  our  daily  life,  alterna- 
ted with  the  fantasies  of  Mormonism,  or 
the  terrors  of  servile  insurrection.  The 
AtlarUische  Blatter^  recently  issued  in 
Germany,  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  emi- 
^tion  among  the  people,  indulges  in  a 
Similar  tone  of  remark,  converting  a  ready 
and  vast  power  of  falsification  to  the  ma- 
lignant purpose  of  national  libel. 

What  can  the  "  silent  influence  of  ex- 
ample'' do  against  this  systematic  and 
obstinate  perversion  of  the  truth  ?  What 
eaa  societies,  which  know  little  of  us,  and 
that  little  conveyed  to  them  through  dis- 
colored mediums,  know  of  the  practical 
workings  of  democracy  in  this  country? 
Kor  is  there  much  in  the  conduct  and  cna- 
raeter  of  Americans  who  travel  abroad,  to 
improve  the  prevailing  misconceptions  in 
Suope.  A  large  number  of  our  citizens 
make  the  wdrld  acquunted  with  their 
pinon%  not  always  to  our  advantage. 


Man^  of  them,  we  are  happy  to  say,  do 
no  discredit  to  their  origin.  Our  young 
artists,  and  literary  men  especially, — some 
of  our  clergymen^  and  here  and  thm  a  mer- 
chant, by  their  mtelligence,  and  unobtru- 
sive manners,  produce  the  most  favorable 
impressions.  They  circulate  quietly  in 
the  best  society,  and  by  the  infonnatioii 
they  diffuse,  as  well  as  by  their  manners, 
commend  their  country  no  less  than  them- 
selves to  a  kind  regard.  But,  by  fiur  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  nomadic  tribes^ — 
commercial  men,  ^nerally,  who,  havmjg 
scraped  up  a  rapid  fortune,  conceive  it 
necessary  to  achieve«a  tour  of  Europe,— 
without  education,  or  refinement,  or  dear 
or  earnest  republican  convictions, — ^bj 
their  ridiculous  aping  of  the  extravagan- 
ces of  foreign  fashton,  and  their  load, 
blatant;  vulgar  parade  of  their  wealth,  ut- 
terly repel  and  disgust,  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  good  sense,  but  thepommon  pec^a 
who  often  have  as  nice  a  discernment  of 
the  true  and  delicate  in  manner  as  the 
more  cultivated  classes.  They  are  also 
almost  universally  conservatives,  who  de- 
ride, or  afiect  to  despise  the  govemmmt 
of  their  country,  professing  ^reat  admira* 
tion  of  the  methods  and  doings  of  the 
monarchies,  while  in  every  discussion  of 
the  vital  principles  that  distinguish  be- 
tween despotism  and  democracy,  their 
sympathies  lean,  if  not  avowedly,  at  least 
implicitly,  to  the  side  of  power.  Oh !  how 
bitterly  have  we  heard  the  leaders  of  the 
great  emancipating  movement  of  Europe 
complain  of  this  base  treason  of  tne 
Americans,  to  whom  they  naturally  look- 
ed for  support,  but  in  whom  they  only 
found  a  mean  and  detestable  affectation 
of  aristocracy.  I^e  poor  fellows  had  read 
our  constitutions  and  laws,  had  heard  of 
our  prosperity,  had  caught  the  echoes  of 
those  public  rejoicings  in  which  we  boast 
so  much  of  the  glories  of  republican  free- 
doxn,  and  they  expected  to  find  in  every 
native^  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  such 
noble  mstitutions,  the  friend  of  universal 
liberty. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  common 
people  of  Europe  acquire  no  small,  though 
perhaps  a  vague,  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  frY>m  the  correspondence  of  their 
friends  who  have  emigrated  hither,  and 
who  write  ba(^  to  iLeir  impovenshed 
relatives  of  their  easy  success  m  the  life 
of  the  New  World.  In  crosaqg  the 
Atluitic  on  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
we  saw  a  shabby-looking  German  on 
bcMurd  the  vessel,  who  had  oeen  Dl  nearly 
all  the  voyage,  and  only  as  we  neared 
port,  had  b^n  able  to  crawl  on  deck 
to  snuff'  the  fresh  air.  Entering  into 
conversation  with  him,  we  learned  that 
some  ox  years  befbre  he  had  left  hlf 
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fktherland  to  settle  in  the  West ;  he  had 
oontriyed  by  his  labor  to  purchase  a  fanxL 
and  to  stock  it;  a  railroad  was  opened 
near  his  house,  and  now  he  was  return- 
ing to  his  native  village,  with  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bank,  to  persuade  his 
fikther,  and  as  many  of  his  neighbors  as 
he  could,  to  remove  to  the  land  which 
had  been  a  Golconda  to  him.  '*  But  why 
will  you  not  remain  in  Germany,"  we 
asked,  "now  that  you  have  the  means  to 
live  ?  "  His  reply  was,  that  the  "  Freedom 
of  America  was  more  to  him  than  its  op- 

gortunities  of  fortune.  He  had  left  his 
ome  in  a  condition  not  better  than  that 
of  a  slave ;  he  returned  to  it  the  citizen 
of  a  great  and  noble  nation,  where  he  was 
eligible  to  the  highest  distinctions,  and 
the  equal  of  all  his  fellows,  universally 
respected  as  such.  Could  he  remain  in  a 
rotten  despotism,  where  the  alternative 
of  his  personal  and  political  subjection, 
was  civil  war  ?  "  Now,  that  man  was  a 
missionary  of  republicanism,  spreading 
the  aspiration,  if  not  the  knowledge  of 
freedom,  and  with  his  compeers  of  the 
same  stamp,  working  silent  revolutions 
of  states,  which,  in  the  form  of  emigration, 
move  whole  townships  to  their  exodus. 

But  it  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that 
such  men  rather  kindle  hope,  than  impart 
knowledge.  They  create  a  private  impa- 
tience of  the  restraints  of  despotism  with- 
out communicating  precise  iDtelligcnce 
as  to  the  nature  of  republicanism.  They 
cannot  be  said,  therefore,  to  instruct,  or 
form  public  opinion ;  and  the  same  thing 
might  be  remarked  of  the  professed  re- 
volutionists, who,  though  they  have  read 
our  history,  and  caught  inspirations  from 
the  great  deeds  of  oui  forefathers,  and 
informed  themselves  of  our  subsequent 
triumphs,  yet  inoculate  their  followers 
rather  with  their  spirit  than  their  know- 
ledge. One  is  often  surprised,  in  con- 
versing with  the  liberals  of  Europe,  even 
with  distinguished  men  among  them, 
to  discover  now  little  they  really  know 
of  the  genuine  principles  of  republicanism, 
how  much  of  their  liberal  enthusiasm  is 
a  recoil  from  oppression,  mingled  with 
wild  hopes  of  liberty,  and  what  a  chasm 
there  is  between  their  notions  of  what 
government  should  be,  practically,  and 
our  own  calm,  firm,  easy-working,  and 
just,  scientific,  political  system.  One  does 
not,  however,  infer  from  these,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  European  liberal  for  freedom, — 
seeing  that  it  demonstrates  their  unfitness 
for  every  other  political  state  but  that  of 
freedom, — for  how  can  such  men  abide 
absolutism? — ^but  simply  the  vagueness 
of  their  conceptions,  and  particularly  their 
want  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  institutions.     Had  they  studied  the 


American  example  more,  they  would  now 
entertain  more  consistent  and.  enlightened 
political  theories.  They  would  have  been 
saved  frt)m  many  of  d^e  vagaries  of  So- 
cialism, retaining  only  its  scientific  ele- 
ments, and  their  practical  attempts  at  the 
realization  of  freedom^  would  not  have 
miscarried  with  such  signal  disaster. 

Four  splendid  exceptional  "events,  how- 
ever, have  occurred  in  our  foreign  inter- 
course which  have  stamped  themselves 
upon  the  memories  and  hearts  of  many  in 
Europe.  When  the  noble  frigate  the  Mar 
oedonian,  a  war  ship  no  more, 

**  Ballt  In  the  eoUpae  and  rigged  with  eones  darlc,** 

but  a  messenger  of  love,  freighted  with 
the  generous,  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  American  people,  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  a  thrill  of  electric  joy,  pass* 
mg  through  the  frames  of  the  sufferers, 
was  caught  and  carried  round  the  globe, 
as  far  as  the  deed  was  heard.  When,  too^ 
the  inevitable  Jackson  extorted  frt>m  lin- 
gering France,  the  just  dues  of  our  citi- 
zens, on  the  single  condition  of  "  Pay  or 
we'll  make  you,"  the  old  diplomats  of 
Europe,  accustomed  only  to  protooolling. 
intriguing,  postponing,  ultimatums  ana 
ultimcUissimums^  raised  their  drowsy 
heads,  to  ask  with  some  astonishment, 
^^Who  is  this  impertinent  young  genius 
that  dares  to  talk  to  a  venerable  Inonar- 
chy  in  this  strain  7  "  So  also  the  able  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  impertinences 
of  Hulseman,  fell  with  a  crash  among  the 
mouldy  archives  of  Vienna.  But  no 
event,  we  suspcc<^  has  been  of  more  effi- 
ciency in  awakenmg  the  old  world  to  a 
consciousness  of  our  existence,  than  the 
prompt,  decided,  and  glorious  act  of  Cap- 
tain Ingraham,  when,  in  the  face  of  the 
Austrian  fleet,  he  threw  the  national 
aegis  over  the  prostrate  form  of  a  poor 
Hungarian  exile,  and  pointed  to  his  guns. 
The  shout  of  Vire  la  Republique,  which 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  circled  around 
the  hills  of  Smyrna,  was  echoed  fix>m  the 
hearts,  if  not  the  voices,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  impres- 
sions, we  cannot  but  think,  in  respect 
to  the  mark  we  make  in  Europe,  that 
the  majority  of  men  really  know  little 
about  us  ;  that,  among  the  conservative 
classes,  we  are  grossly  and  wilfully  mis- 
judged ;  that,  among  the  liberal  and  pop- 
ular classes,  we  are  estimated  through  the 
exaggerating  medium  of  hope,  rather  than 
by  any  correct  sdentific  standard,  while 
our  political  influence  is  only  indirect  and 
casual,  and  by  no  means  commensurate 
to  our  power  and  station.  Those  patriots 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  stamp,  then,  who 
go  about  like  peacocks,  admiring  their 
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own  prodigious  tails,  are  hardly  Justified 
in  their  yanitj  by  the  actual  facts,  for 
while  they  are  contemplating  themselves 
through  a  glass  of  compound  magnifying 
power  the  world  is  looking  at  them,  when 
it  looks  at  all,  through  an  inverted  tele- 
scope !  Such  is  the  fact,  we  believe,  mor- 
tifying as  it  may  be  to  their  sensitive  self- 
complacency,  and  deplorable  as  we  con- 
fess it  seems  to  us,  for  other  and  better 
reasons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  a  man 
what  the  world  may  think  of  him  if  it  be 
the  supreme  object  of  life  to  take  care  of  the 
m^in  chance,  letting  the  universe  wag  as  it 
may.  But  to  a  man  whose  life  is  guided  by 
great  principles,  who  cherishes  exalted 
convictions  of  duty,  who  is  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  who  conceives 
that  he  is  the  possessor  of  truths  of  vital 
significance  and  moment,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  that  his  name  should  be 
respected,  tliat  his  example  should  be 
known,  and  his  influence  felt.  It  is  of 
a  still  greater  consequence  that  a  nation, 
of  high  aims  and  honorable  ambition,  and 
especially  a  nation  that  holds  itself  to  be 
the  depositary  of  the  most  sacred  truths, 
and  in  some  sort  the  representative  ana 
responsible  director  of  a  vast  and  benefi- 
cent movement,  should  receive  its  due  con- 
sideration and  deference  from  other  people. 

The  nations  of  history  that  have 
moulded  the  destinies  of  humanity — 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  England,  Russia 
— are  the  nations  that  have  asserted  their 
own  titles  to  respect,  not  in  empty  boast- 
ing, but  by  actual  deeds, — while  the  na- 
tions which  have  lingered  in  the  race, 
impressing  no  character  on  advancmg 
civilization,  and  leaving  no  footsteps,  even 
in  the  desert, — China,  Japan,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Spain, — are  the  nations  that 
have  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  ex- 
clusive circles,  and  pursued  no  broad, 
generous,  world-embracing  policy. 

We  say,  therefore,  wisely  and  after  some 
reflection  that  we  deplore  the  slight 
impression  that  the  United  States  have 
yet  made  on  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
We  deplore  it,  under  no  promptings  of  a 
vain  ambition,  but  from  a  serious  persua- 
sion that  both  we  ourselves  and  the  world 
have  been  losers  by  the  default.  Our  in- 
ternal advancement  has  been  unpar- 
alleled ;  but  we  have  achieved  no  corres- 
ponding external  influence.  We  have  an 
all-sufficient  consciousness  of  our  own 
strength,  but  Christendom  has  failed  to 
recognize  it ;  is.  in  fact,  only  beginning  to 
feel  it  remotely,  putting  us  aside  in  all  the 
c;reat  controversies  of  the  nations,  as 
bearded  men  thrust  aside  an  ungrown 
boy.  or  rather  overlooking  our  ezStenoe 
as  though  we  were  not   YHio  h^a  thought, 


for  instance,  in  the  arrangements  of  "  the 
Eastern  question  "  which  have  now  i^tat- 
ed  Europe  for  a  year,  that  the  United 
States  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter 7  Have  they  been  so  much  as  con- 
sulted in  a  single  movement  ?  Are  they 
ever  reckoned  in  these  or  any  other  of  the 
vast  distributions  of  human  interests  and 
human  happiness,  with  all  their  wide  and 
intricate  commercial  relationsL  as  one  of 
the  parties  to  be  advised  with  ?  Not  at 
all ;  they  are  not  enumerated  among  the 
Great  Powers, — are  indeed  left  out  of  the 
calculation,  as  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the 
diseased,  or  the  old  women  are  omitted 
in  a  council  of  war.  But  is  this  a  posi- 
tion for  a  leading  power  of  the  earth? 
It  is  true,  that  it  may  not  have  been,  and 
may  not  yet  be,  for  our  interest,  to  take 
part  in  European  troubles, — but,  then,  it 
IS  for  us,  and  not  for  others,  to  determine 
how  far  and  when  we  shall  act  or  not  act 
We  must  be  the  masters  of  our  own  des- 
tinies, and  not  mere  ciphers  in  the  world, 
like  the  savage  tribes  of  our  western 
wilderness,  or  the  remote,  feeble,  degraded 
despised  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  If  we  are 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, — sovereif;n 
independent,  and  powerful,  let  it  be  so  dis- 
tinctly understood ;  but  if  we  be  not,  let 
us  stop  our  vacuous  boastings,  and  sink 
quietiy  down,  like  an  oyster,  in  its  compla- 
cent mud,  satisfied  with  whatever  of  suc- 
culence the  chance  waves  waft  to  our 
shells. 

The  course  of  our  argument  has  brought 
us,  it  will  be  seen,  without  our  intending 
it,  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper  foreign 
policy  of  the  government,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  occupy  the  field  of  American 
politics.  Well ;  we  have  thoughts  on  that 
head  that  we  will  not  suppress.  It  is  clear 
that  thus  far  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  a  foreign  policy.  Our  attention  has 
been  so  absorbed  by  urgent  domestic  ne- 
cessities, that  it  has  left  us  neither  time 
nor  capacity  to  engage  in  the  complicated 
debates  of  the  external  world  ;  but  this 
can  be  so  no  longer !  With  commerce 
weaving  a  network  for  us  over  every  scA^ 
— with  travelling  and  trading  citizens  in 
every  country, — with  an  expanding  terri- 
tory, that,  while  it  looks  back  to  Europe, 
is  aJso  looking  over  to  Asia, — with  a  whole 
continent  and  its  adjacent  islands  to  the 
South,  imploring  either  exploration,  or  pro- 
tection, or  annexation, — with  new  cnanneTs 
of  adventure  opening  on  every  side, — with 
friendly  nations  struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
contending  despotisnis,  and  beseeching  os 
for  sympathy  and  aid^ — with  one  neighbor 
of  insatiate  maw  stnving  to  monopolism 
the  opulent  markets  of  the  East, — witl^ 
another  imitating  the  ambition  of  Charla^ 
magne  or  Napoleon,  for  nmversal  empire^ 
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— ^in  short  with  a  thousand  yaryine  im- 
pulses and  seductions,  driving  andsdidt- 
ing  our  mercurial  and  fearless  people,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  should  get  inydyed, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not  as  a  govemment 
in  the  great  political,  industri^  and  sodal 
movements  of  mankind.  We  are,  in  &ct) 
already  embarked  on  the  wide,  vride  sea, 
— we  have  quitted  the  petty  streams  of 
our  inland,  and  tiie  timid  harbors  of  our 
coast) — and  there  is  no  course  left  for  us 
but  to  guide  the  gallant  vessel  of  state, 
cleaving  the  outer  tide?,  with  all  a  sea- 
man's prudence  and  a  seaman's  tact,  and 
yet  with  all  a  seaman's  daring,  and  a  sea- 
man's dauntless  energy. 

"There  lies  the  port;  the  reflael  pnft  her  uUii 
There  gloom  tne  dark,  broed  sees.** 

The  problem  for  us,  then,  is  not  whether 
we  shall  have  a  foreign  policy,  for  that,  as 
we  contend,  is  already  decided  by  eventsL 
but  what  that  policy  shall  be.  How  shall 
we  deport  ourselves  towards  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  What  position  shall 
we  assume  in  their  controversies  ?  What 
character  and  course  do  we  mean  to  assert 
for  ourselves? — these  are  the  imminent  and 
clamorous  questions  of  the  time.  They 
are  questions  which,  in  one  aspect,  bristle 
with  difficulties,  but  which,  in  another  as- 
pect, are  of  the  readiest  solution.  If  we 
mean  to  launch  forth  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  existing  diplomacy, — by  which 
we  mean, — if  we  design  to  conduct  our 
alTurs  according  to  the  traditional  laws  of 
2ntrie;ue,  cunnins,  management,  chicanery 
and  deceit,  which  are  the  accepted  meth- 
ods of  courts  and  bureaus. — we  shall  be 
plunged  at  once  into  endless  embarrass- 
ments ;  but,  if  we  desire  simply  to  adhere 
to  our  own  convictions  of  right  and  duty, 
avoiding  all  entangling  alliances,  and  dis- 
daining all  complicated  and  juggling  ma- 
noeuvres, but  asserting  our  own  principles 
at  all  hazards,  the  way  for  us  is  clear — 
not  wholly  free  from  embarrassments,  but 
firee  of  disnonor,  doubt,  disgrace.  A  man 
of  high  honor,  instinct  with  generous,  un- 
selfish ambition,  though  sunk  in  a  morass 
of  perplexities,  will  pick  his  way  finally 
to  the  firm  dry  land ;  while  a  man  of  ex- 
pedients, of  pretexts,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  of  a  low  order  of  policy, 
will  wriggle  himself  the  deeper  into  the 
mire  at  ever^  step,  and  at  last  perish  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  devices.  "  Honesty," 
says  the  old  adage,  "  is  the  best  policy," 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown 
that  there  is  the  very  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  homely  proverb. 

Tell  us,  we  repeat,  what  an  upright, 
sympathetic,  fearless  man. — a  man  of  un- 
equivocal, unswerving  prmciples. — ^would 
do  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and  fel- 
lows; (ell  us  what  aims  he  would  cherish 


what  deportment  he  would  maintain^— 
what  prudent  and  wise,  but  nnfiiiling 
maxims  he  would  lay  at  the  fountaift- 
head  of  all  his  being ;  and  we  will  tell  yoa 
what  ought  to  be  the  foreign,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  deportment  of  a  great  nation ! 
For  nations  are  but  larger  men,  governed 
by  the  same  rules  of  caution,  justice,  gen- 
erosity, and  Christian  sympathy  and  prii^ 
dple.  Prove  that  it  is  best  for  a  maxjL  to 
be  controlled  only  by  Uie  probabilities  of 
his  commercial  success. — prove  that  the 
circle  of  his  interest  ana  that  of  his  im- 
mediate family  ought  to  be  the  horizon  of 
his  endeavors  and  hopes, — ^prove  that'he 
has  no  vital  connection  with,  or  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  his  race, — and  then  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  proye  the  same  low 
theory  of  existence,  as  the  true  policy 
of  that  man's  nation !  But  admit,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Christianity,  and  its  hear 
and  legatee,  Democracy,  have  revealed  a 
higher  and  nobler  ideal  of  life,  and  then 
you  admit  that  nations  are  moral  b6ln|^ 
bound  to  a  rigid  obedience  to,  and  an  active 

Srosecution  of,  all  the  laws  of  human 
uty,  according  to  their  condition. 
Now,  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  are  placed 
"  percizely,"  as  General  Ogle  would  say, 
in  this  relation.  They  are  young,  fi^esh, 
and  surpassingly  vigorous,  abounding  in 
wealth,  exulting  in  strength,  and  eager  for 
action.  They  come  of  a  race,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  seemingly  endowed  with  a  death- 
less spring  and  vitality, — a  race  which 
crushed  old  Rome,  when  Rome  oppressed 
the  world — which  reared  the  stupendous 
structure  of  British  enterprise — which  im- 
pelled the  armies  of  the  Reformation— 
which  planted  in  the  new  world  the  hardi- 
est of  its  colonists,  to  grow  into  a  mighty 
people — and  which  now,  commanding  the 
citadel  as  well  as  the  outposts  of  civdiza- 
tion,  wields  the  destinies  of  all  the  tribes. 
They  have  been  reserved  by  Providence^ 
moreover,  for  the  possession  and  the  exem- 
plification of  the  most  beneficent  theory  of 
government  that  was  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.  On  the  contrary,  the  elder  nations 
which  are  not  wholly  effete,  excepting,  per- 
haps, England  and  Russia,  are  undergoing 
a  process  of  slow  decomposition.  Burdened 
with  debts,  a  prey  to  rapacious  rulers, 
cramped  by  innumerable  fetters  of  toadi- 
tion  and  usage,  exhausted  through  long 
years  of  suffering  and  the  unrecompensing 
expenditures  of  war,  liable  at  any  moment, 
and  always,  to  flurries  of  revolution,  their 
only  splendors  are  of  the  past,  the  phos- 
phorescence of  decay,  and  their  only 
springs  of  animation  the  buried  and  sup- 
pressed hopes  of  an  ignorant  and  ix\jured 
common  people.  Great  Heavens !  can  wei 
can  any  American  hesitate  as  to  the  great 
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ptrt  his  country  ought,  and  is  clearly 
called,  to  play  in  the  rapidly  developing 
drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

What!  exclaims  some  tremulous  Aspen, 
who  has  money  in  the  funds,  and  who 
soq^ects  by  this  tune  that  he  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  rabidest  dis- 
ciples of  Young  America, — would  you 
haye  the  United  States,  like  an  opium- 
erased  Chinese, 

••Ban  a  mack  and  tilt  at  all  they  moet.** 

Must  they,  the  Anacharsis  Clootz  of 
nations,  proclaim  themselves  the  "  orators 
of  the  human  race,"  the  champions  of  a 
second  universal  confederation,  or,  like  a 
Don  Quixote  of  democracy,  go  searching 
the  world  for  forlorn  damsels  to  protect  ? 
We  answer  that  we  are  not*  aware  that 
any  such  extravagance  is  implied  in  what 
we  have  said.  We  have  stated  simply  a 
few  general  facts,  obvious  and  incontesta- 
.  ble  &cts,  about  the  inadequate  conception 
they  hold  of  us  abroad,  the  rank  we 
ought  to  aim  at,  and  the  means  we  pos- 
sess of  attaining  our  true  rank,  if  we 
should  come  to  consider  it  desirable.  Nor 
have  we  hinted  at  any  procedure,  as  in 
the  least  eligible,  which  a  right  and  larg^ 
minded  gentleman  might  not  adopt  in  Sie 
management  of  his  more  private  sphere. 
Why,  then,  should  tremulous  Mr.  Aspen, 
who  has  money  in  the  funds,  get  an  ague- 
fit  ?  Why  should  he  impute  to  us  a  pur- 
pose of  ubiquitous  filibusterism,  when  he 
scarcely  apprehends  what  we  are  at? 
Why  start  at  our  poor,  feeble  sentences, 
as  if  he  heard  in  them  the  trumpet-call 
of  Lutzow's  wild  and  desperate  chase  ? 
Let  him  quiet  his  fears,  let  him  fumble 
bis  funds,  our  intentions  aro  as  peaceable 
as  the  carols  of  the  morning  birds. 
Let  uSj  however,  be  a  little  more  explicit 
/The  Umtcd  States,  we  have  said,  must 
./  have  a  foreign  policy— good  or  bad,  wise 
/  or  foolish,  self-advancing  or  self-debasing, 
they  must  have  it,  for  they  cannot  escape,  if 
they  would,  the  position  forced  upon  them 
by  their  relations  to  the  world.  They  can- 
not cut  the  web  of  trade  which  they  have 
thrown  round  the  globe ;  they  cannot  se- 
clude themselves  from  all  contact  with 
other  nations ;  they  cannot  fly  fVom  the 
contagion  of  svmpathy ;  they  cannot  lei4;> 
the  bounds  of  knowledge,  nor  avoid  the 
dominion  of  morals  and  roligion.  Tet, 
teibde,  contact,  sympathy,  knowledge,  re- 
ligion, all  compel  them  to  a  decision  or  the 
mode  in  which  tbey  must  bear  themselves 
in  their  international  intercourse.  What 
should  that  decision  be  ?  Manifl»tl^  un- 
der its  several  heads,  as  follows:  1st,  a 
ri^id  fidelitv  to  the  great  democratic 
pnnciple,  which  is  the  essence  of  our 
natioxial  life ;  2d,  a  prompt  and  full  pro- 


tection of  every  citizen,  guiltless  of  wrong, 
wherover  he  may  be,  and  whoever  he  may 
be ;  3d,  an  exact  fulfilment  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  at 
every  cost;  4th,  the  exclusion  from  this 
western  continent  of*  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  as  ^odaimed  by  Monroe, 
and  applauded  by  Webster,  Adams,  Clay, 
and  tJackson  at  home,  and  by  Gannmg 
and  Brougham  abroad ;  5th,  the  discoun- 
tenancing of  all  sdiemes  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion, couj^ed  with  a  willingness  to  receive 
into  the  Union  new  nations,  that  are 
thoroughly  republican  in  their  govern- 
ment and  their  societies ;  6th,  the  read^ 
acceptance  and  pursuit  of  all  opportuni- 
ties for  enlarged  commerce ;  ana  finally, 
an  avowed  and  unreserved  sympathy  with 
people  struggling  for  their  emancipation, 
the  earliest  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  a  guaranty  of  that  indepen- 
dence, when  once  estaolished,  against  the 
forcible  interference  of  other  nations,  and 
in  support  of  the  uniform  and  acknow- 
ledged public  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

For,  be  it  observed  of  these  several 
particulars,  that  if  we  aro  untrue  to  an^ 
of  them,  we  place  ourselves  alanninp;ly  m 
the  background ;  if  we  are  not  fiuthfhl 
to  our  fundamental  principle,  we  shall  be 
no  less  than  stupendous  hypocrites ;  if  we 
do  not  protect  our  citizens,  we  shall  con- 
fess a  disgraceful  impotence,  and  prove  our- 
selves recreant  to  the  prime  object  of  all 
government ;  if  we  disregard  treaties,  we 
shall  be  faithless  and  unworthy  of  future 
trust;  if  we  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe,  we  shall  nullify  our  own  example 
and  stmtify  our  most  serious  declarations ; 
if  the  lust  of  conouest  seize  us,  we  shall 
become  robbers,  though  we  may  not  close 
our  bowels  of  compassion  to  those  who 
clamor  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
fiee  commeroial  intercourse,  who  call  upon 
us,  by  the  romembrances  of  the  foreupn 
assistance,  through  which  we  aocomplisfr- 
ed  our  own  independency,  to  interpose 
our  authority  agamst  the  wanton,  cruel, 
and  presumptuous  disregard  of  toe  laws 
of  nations,  by  the  continental  despotisms^ 
or,  who,  havmg  achieved  their  emandpsr 
tion,  aro  eager  to  sharo  in  the  strei^gth  and 
glory  of  our  federal  union. 

The  majority  of  its  points,  we  are  sure, 
will  meet  an  extensive  welcome  in  this 
community.  No  American  can  wish  that 
our  republic  should  be  other,  in  any  of  its 
bearings,  than  a  democratic  ropnbuc ;  no 
American  can  be  reasonably  opposed  to 
the  padfic  extension  of  commerce;  no 
American  out  of  Smg  Sing  or  the  Lnni^ 
Aflylum,  would  wish  to  deny  the  sancti^ 
of  treaties.  As  to  the  protection  of  ui 
dtizens,  the  reoent  demonstrations  on  the 
Koszta  afilur  have  settled  that;  and  so, 
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tl^B  only  reserrations  or  oontroversies  our 
schedule  suggests,  must  relate  to  the  form 
fai  which  it  has  presented  the  subjects  of 
amiezation  and  intervention.  But  these 
are  the  touchstones,  as  well  as  the  key- 
stones too,  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  it  is 
consequently  incumbent  on  us  to  explain 
and  defend  them  more  at  length. 

No  trembling  conservative  can  be  more 
profoundly  convinced  than  we,  that  the 
nest  interests  of  the  American  people  look 
to  a  concentration  rather  than  a  disper- 
son  of  their  powers.  We  have  land 
enough,  more  than  can  be  occupied  and 
cultivated  for  two  hundred  years, — ^we 
exyoy  already  every  variety  of  climate  and 
every  character  of  soil ;  we  have  no  for- 
midable neighbors  to  threaten  our  progress 
in  any  direction ;  and  we  have  no  need  of 
conquests,  either  to  insure  our  future  ex- 
pulsion or  to  fortify  our  present  tenures. 
The  projects  of  colonial  aggrandizement, 
therefore,  which  some  put  forth,  are  as  un- 
called for,  as  they  are  unprincipled.  They 
would  distract  our  energies,  if  entered  up- 
on, waste  our  resources,  retard  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  ex- 
cite sectional  animosities,  provoke  foreign 
wars,  and  if  successful,  add  nothing  es- 
sential to  our  internal  strength.  No  na- 
tion that  ever  existed  had  less  to  expect 
from  violent  aggressions  than  ours;  to 
none  is  the  example  of  barbarous,  old,  all- 
conquering  Rome,  which  has  been  con- 
spicuously cited  to  inspire  us,  less  appli- 
cable ;  for  to  none  is  the  arbitrary  genius 
of  military  enterprise  more  repugnant,  or 
the  gentle  arts  of  peace  more  congenial. 
Away,  then,  with  the  mad  schemes  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  with  which  the 
savage  lust  of  frontier  adventure  strives 
to  impregnate  the  restless  excitability  of 
our  people !  But,  though  we  oppose  the 
frenzy  of  territorial  acquisition,  let  us  not 
oppose  the  fair,  gradual,  legitimate  growth 
of  the  nation !  The  concentration  of  our 
capital  and  industry  on  the  opportunities 
we  already  possess^  the  careful  yet  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  mtemal  resources, — the 
energetic  pursuit  of  present  advanti^^s, — 
the  advancement  and  perfecting  of  the 
civilizing  tendencies  now  at  work, — these 
must  be  our  prime  objects,  but  a  Chi- 
nese exclusiveness,  an  iron-ringed  and 
churlish  repulsion  of  foreign  accretions, 
must  never  be  thought  of.  If  there  are 
nations  about  us,  Canada  or  Mexico,  eager 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  federal 
umon, — if  they  are  poor,  dependent,  dis- 
tracted alone,  while  thev  would  become 
rich,  vigorous  and  happier  united;  let  us 
not  forbid  the  banns  of  marriage,  but 
welcome  them  to  our  arms,  with  a  bride- 
groom's embrace,  not  for  their  good  only, 
but  for  ours.    For  we  believe  devoutly 


that  the  federal  relation  is  the  true  rela- 
tion for  all  people, 

"  Tlie  nnltj  and  married  eilm  of  statM^** 

bearing  the  richest  firdt,  sanctifying  and 
sweetening  intercourse  with  delicious 
friendships,  while  the  old  treaty  relation  is 
a  cold  casual  and  licentious  cohabitation, 
abonoage  of  fear  and  feebleness,  and  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  strifes.  The  latter  la 
uncertain  and  wilful,  the  former  constitu- 
tional and  permanent  The  one  depends 
on  the  caprice  of  monarchs  and  majori- 
ties,— the  other  is  fixed  by  eternal,  ever 
strengthening  law.  The  one  is  a  mere 
alliance,  as  fiiigile  as  the  whims  of- those 
who  are  parties  to  it ;  but  the  other  is  a 
union,  steel-clasped  and  cemented,  yet 
fluent  with  freedom.  Thus,  while  the 
older  nations  of  Europe  exhibit  the  spec- 
tacle of  hostile  camps,  which  enjoy  peace 
during  temporary  truces  only,  these  thir- 
ty nations  of  the  new  world  are  joined  in  a 
perpetual  amity,  each  free,  yet  as  a  whole 
hannonious.  The  principle  of  federal  uni- 
on, in  short,  is  the  highest  principle  of 
political  connection  known  to  man,  and 
wherever  it  is  permitted  to  extend,  will 
carry  with  it  the  blessings  of  peace,  in- 
dusUy,  wealth,  and  popular  enlighten- 
ment, even  until  the  world  shall  be  en>- 
braced  in  that 

**  Immortal  league  of  love,  which  brings 
Our  free,  broad  empire,  state  with  state.** 

As  to  what  our  screed  of  doctrine  as- 
serts in  regard  to  intervention,  it  is  no- 
tUug  more  than  a  declaration  that  we 
mean  to  uphold  the  recognized  intorna- 
tional  law  of  the  world,  against  all 
wanton  violations  of  it,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Webster,  that  we  are  prepared 
"  to  protect  neutrality,  to  defend  neutral- 
ity, and,  if  need  be,  to  take  up  arms  for 
neutrality."  It  brings  us,  we  admit^ 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  policy  pro- 
claimed by  certain  European  sovereigns^ 
at  the  Congresses  held  successively  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Troppau,  Laybach, 
Verona,  and  YienniL  but  that  was  a  poli^ 
which  substituted  their  own  arbitrary  will 
for  the  long  settled  and  clearly  recognized 
international  law  of  Christendom.  The 
ni^Yims  announced  during  those  colossal 
plots  against  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
dignity  of  nations  were,  1st.  that  all  pop- 
ular and  constitutional  rignts  were  held 
only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  or  in  thdr 
own  language,  "  that  useful  and  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  states,  ought  only  to  emanate 
from  the  free-will  and  well  weighed  con- 
viction of  those  whom  God  has  intrusted 
with  power f — while  all  that  deviates  from 
this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder, 
commotions,  and  evils  far  more  insuffer- 
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able  than  those  they  pretend  to  remedy," 
which  was  an  unblushing  allegation  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings:  and  2d^  the 
r%ht  of  the  sovereigns  to  interfere  m  the 
anairs  of  other  nations,  or,  to  use  their 
own  words  again.  ^^  their  undoubted  right 
to  take  a  hostile  attitude  in  regard  to 
those  states,  in  which  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  may  operate  as  an  ex- 
ample ;"  which  means  their  right  to  sup- 
press attempts  at  popular  enfranchisement, 
wherever  they  m^tbe  made. 

Now,  against  the  first  of  these  atrocious 
doctrines,  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
is  an  open,  direct  and  standing  protest ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  then  our  very  existence 
as  a  free  people  is  an  act  of  rebellion,  a 
state  of  anarchy,  a  daring  resistance  of 
the  will  of  God  !  But  against  the  second 
of  them,  no  less  flagrant  an  outrage  on 
public  law  and  national  rights,  no  nation 
that  has  had  the  power  to  enforce  its 
wordswith  cannon  shots,  has  yet  protested. 
Individuals,  both  writers  and  speakers, 
have  denounced  it,  as  an  abominable  doc- 
trine,— feeble  and  oppressed  nations  have 
denounced  it,  and  perished  in  the  act, — 
but  it  has  never  been  put  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the -sword,  or  any  fair  and  equal 
encounter.  It  reigns  supreme  over  the 
continent  of  £urope,  has  written  itself  in 
letters  of  blood  on  every  plain,  has  built 
itself  a  hundred  monumente  of  human 
bones.  When  Spain  restored  the  liberal 
constitution  of  1812 — when  Naples  revolt- 
ed against  the  tyrannical  Ferdinand — 
when  Sardinia  rose  for  its  constitutional 
rights — when  Poland,  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
sprang  from  under  the  footstep  of  the 
trampling  Russ — when  Germany  rung 
with  the  patriotic  cry  of  German  unity — 
when  Hungary,  by  a  series  of  gallant  and 
glorious  battles,  had  repelled  the  Austrian 
mvader  from  her.  and,  in  the  eloquent, 
touching  tones  or  her  great  leader  pro- 
claimed her  original  independence — when 
Rome,  catehing  from  the  noble  spirit  of 
Mazzini  some  of  her  ancient  virtues  and 
her  ancient  valor,  expelled  her  oppressors, 
— the  banded  despots  of  that  infamous 
league,  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  stood  by, 
like  vultures  watehing  their  prey,  to 
mangle,  crush,  and  extinguish  the  rising 
aentunents  of  liberty.  The  whole  history 
of  Europe,  indeed,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  one  continuous  scene  of  mon- 
strous and  brutal  outrages,  inflicted  by  the 
parties  to  the  pact  of  despotism,  on  people 
over  whom  they  had  no  legitimate  control, 
against  the  established  law  of  nations, 
iDd  against  all  justice,  and  all  humanify. 

Now,  we  say^  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty,  the  only  wise,  and,  in  &ct,  safe  policy, 
for  the  United  States,  as  a  free  ana 
ChristiaQ  nation,  as  a  nation  rqjectii^ 


utterly  and  with  loathing  the  infernal 
system  of  the  monarchs,  to  protest  against 
it  totis  virUmSj  on  every  occasion,  and 
at  any  risk.  We  say,  that  whenever  any 
of  these  unhappy  meoiatized  nations  shall 
rise,  with  unanimous  and  concentric  will, 
to  cast  off  foreign  oppression,  our  sympa- 
thies should  be  allowed  to  rush  forth 
exuberantly  to  its  encouragement  and  aid ; 
and  that,  when  it  shall  have  expelled  the  . 
intruder,  we  should  at  once,  and  gladly, 
recognize  its  independence,  and  guard  it, 
if  n^  be,  against  the  pillage  of  the  im- 
perial incendiaries.  All  that  such  a 
guaranty  implies  would  be  an  earnest  and 
decided  protest,  in  the  name  of  violated 
law  and  outraged  humanity,  against  a 
gigantic  usurpation  and  fraua.  Coming 
from  the  fresh  young  Republic  of  the 
West, 

''Her  cheeks  agl6w,  and  tresses  wildlj  flowing^** 

echoing  from  the  hill  sides  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  that  voice  of 
solemn,  heart-felt  protest,  would  be  heard 
amon^  the  palaces  of  the  tottering  dynas- 
ties, like  the  roar  of  advancing  Uiunder. 
It  would  be  wafted,  on  its  passage,  by  the 
ascending  sighs  of  the  prostrate  nations ; 
it  would  gather  into  one  the  voices  of 
good  men  every  where,  and  it  would  fall 
upon  the  startled  ears  of  the  conspirators, 
like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet,  caUiug 
them  to  judgment  Had  such  a  protest 
been  uttered,  at  the  outset  (but  alas, 
there  was  then  no  one  to  utter  it),  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  Europe 
would  now  be  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  is, — the  destro)ring  powers,  whose 
insolence  has  grown  with  their  impunity, 
would  have  withheld  their  smiting  hand, 
and  suffered  the  tormented  nations  to  go 
free. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
that  such  a  course  would  result  in  war. 
Apart  from  this  extreme  hazard  of  pro- 
voking a  universal  rising,  in  the  present 
uneasy  condition  of  the  European  popu- 
lations, we  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
would  be  found  bold  enough  to  engage  in 
a  contest  with  an  active  and  powerful 
foreign  antagonist,  against  the  known 
public  law  d"  the  civilized  world.  We 
say  the  public  law  of  the  world,  because 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  like  the  individ- 
ual members  of  society,  stand,  in  reroect 
to  each  other,  on  a  footing  of  equaUty, 
having  but  one  law  for  all.  That  law, 
acconung  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage,  according 
to  received  writers,  is  the  complete,  sov- 
ereign, exclusive  independence  of  each 
nation,  so  long  as  it  trespasses  on  no  other 
nation.  All  nations,  therefore,  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  it,  as  much  as  indi- 
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Tiduals  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
laws  of  the  society  to  which  they  bdong. 
But,  if  it  is  to  be  thrown  aside  by  the  sup- 
porters of  absolutism  whenever  it  pleases 
them,  then  it  must  be  disregarded  by  the 
supporters  of  freedom  whenever  it  pleases 
freemen.  There  cannot  be,  in  reason  or 
equity,  a  right  of  intervention  for  one, 
and  no  right  of  intervention  for  the  other, 
— a  right  of  systematic  and  persistent 
combination  for  the  despots,  but  no  right 
of  combination  for  the  democrats.  If  the 
monarchs  engage  in  a  Holy  Alliance,  the 
people  must  counteract  them  by  another 
Holy  Alliance,  in  the  spirit  of  B^ranger's 
well-known  and  beautiral  poem.  Should 
a  war,  however,  spring  out  of  it,  in 
what  more  noble,  just,  or  magnanimous 


battle  oonld  a  great  people  engage  ?  Un- 
like the  contests  whidi  have  so  often  de- 
solated our  poor  earth,  it  would  not  be  a 
strife  for  territory,  for  a  line  of  suecession, 
for  the  claims  of  rival  princes,  for  the  sah- 
jection  of  the  weak,  but  a  elorions  strag- 
gle for  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,— 
for  the  striclcen  rights  of  nations,  for  the 
violated  majesty  of  law,  for  enlarged  hu- 
man intercourse,  and  the  golden  4tde  of 
Christian  civilization,  now  arlutnurily  sap- 
planted  by  barbaric  power.  Let  not  the 
United  States,  then,  shrink  from  a  cham- 
pionship which  would  place  them  as  the 
vindicator  of  law,  the  protector  of  the  op* 
pressed,  the  leader  in  the  great  work  of 
national  emancipation,  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  nations,  to  all  ooming  time. 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 
(Gootiiiaed  from  page  82i.) 


THE  important  parts  which  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Continent  of  Europe  have 
borne  in  advancing  religious  as  well  as 
political  liberty,  give  additional  interest  to 
their  history  and  constitution,  1i)eyond 
what  attaches  to  them  as  mere  nurseries 
of  learning  and  science. 

They  were  the  natural  correctors  of  the 
materud  spirit  of  the  mas^  and  the 
ignorant  pride  of  the  nobles  and  princes. 
Their  influence  on  the  former  class  is  not 
less  important  in  a  free  population  like  our 
own. 

The  juriste  which  they  produced  be- 
came the  counsellors  of  princes ;  heretics 
found  refuge  behind  university  privileges. 
To  them  is  due  Canon  law  in  place  of  ar- 
bitrary rule  in  the  church.  It  was  the 
influence  of  imiversity  professors  which 
established  the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
subordinate  to  that  of  general  councils. 
The  same  was  held  at  Vienna  and  Prague, 
as  well  as  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Strange- 
ly enough,  Vienna,  the  oldest  after  Prague, 
was  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

It  was  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Wit- 
t^berg,  that  Luther  had  strength  to  sus- 
tain himself  against  the  immense  ecclesi- 
astical power  of  the  time. 

The  authority  of  learning  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  throngs  of  admiring  students 
gave  him  aa.  influence,  of  which,  as  mere 
monk,  he  must  have  been  destitute. 


In  the  universities  was  developed  the 
old  German  love  of  liberty  and  hi^  sense 
of  personal  individuality,  personal  right 
and  honor,  personal  immortality. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  German  universities,  the  academi- 
cal  freedom  of  the  student^  began  to  tup" 
pear.    Ori^nally,  they  had  been  framed 
on  the  Parisian  model ;  the  monastic  sya- 
tem  of  discipline  had  prevailed,  most  of 
the  students  living  in  great  buildings  or 
colleges  as  in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  teachers,  and  mostly 
on  foundations  for  the  support  of  stu- 
dents, called  bursae ;  whence  bursati,  and 
the  German  bursche,  fellow.    These  col- 
leges, as  is  now  the  case  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  formed  the  university.    All 
this  is  now  totally  changed.    In  the  brief 
words  of  a  correspondent  from  Bonn,  the 
students  live  where  they  please,  do  what 
they  please,  and  there  are  no  recitatioiis. 
The  same  principle  of  liberty  attaches  to 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  who,  at  \etB)t 
until  since  the  late  revolution,  have  dis- 
cussed all  questions  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom,  untrammelled  by  either  the  poli- 
tical or  reMgious  authorities  in  the  state. 
The  essentukl  of  the  liberty  of  teadung, 
according  to  Prof.  Dahlmann,  is  the  ri^t 
for  each  one  of  teaching,  within  the  bounds 
of  his  professorship,  wnat  seems  to  him 
true  and  good ;  for  scientific  truth  is  no 
object  of  legislation.    Pro£  Mohl,  also, 
speaking  of  the  maxim  of  unlimited  qiiril- 
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iial  liberty,  calls  its  limitation,  not  only  a 
gteat  wrong,  but  a  great  absurdity,  as  its 
jirohibition  can  always  be  eluded. 
^  The  same  regulations  should  undoubt- 
edly apply  to  this  species  of  liberty  as  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  and 
America, — the  university  teacher  having 
no  more  right  than  any  other  citizen  to 
attack  thei  rights  of  the  state,  existing 
institutions  or  individuals. 

A  German  university  consists  generally 
of  four  or  five  Acuities,  the  Theological, 
the  Jurisprudential,  the  Medical,  the 
.Administrative,  and  the  Philosophical  or 
general  Scientific.  Each  &culty  has  a  head 
called  the  decanus,  and  contains  ti^ree 
grades  of  professors  or  teachers.  1.  The 
professores  ordinarii,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment and  receiving  a  liberal  salary, 
depending  for  its  amount  somewhat  up- 
on merit,  on  an  average  1500  thalers.  2. 
Professores  extraordmarii  for  the  same 
branches,  or  particular  parts  of  them,  to 
idiom  the  government  looks  to  fill  vacan- 
des  in  the  urst  class ;  who  idso,  commonly 
receive  a  salary  about  half  as  great  as  that 
of  the  ordinarii  professors.  3.  Privatim 
docentes,  composed  of  all  graduates  who 
ciioose  to  offer  themselves ;  who,  on  a  slight 
examination,  receive  license  to  teach  the 
subjects  on  which  they  lecture,  being  pre- 
yiously  approved  by  the  decanus  or  dean 
of  their  faculty.  From  among  them  the 
extraordinary  professors  are  commonly 
chosen.  The  privatim  docentes  are  paid 
no  salary,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  fees 
of  students,  who  attend  their  lectures  in 
greater  or  less  numbers,  according  to  their 
merit  or  popularity,  being  perfectly  free 
in  this  respect 

Each  professor,  of  whatever  rank,  is 
obliged  to  give  both  public  and  private 
lectures ;  for  the  former  he  receives  no- 
thing, for  the  latter  a  remuneration  firom 
each  student,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  per  week.  The  fee  varies 
from  3  thalers  to  20  thalers  per  semestro. 
the  thaler  bemg  equivalent  to  about  70 
cents.  Some  poor  students  undertake  to 
pav  after  receiving  employment  This  is 
mdorsed  on  their  certificate,  and  the  go- 
vernment takes  care  that  it  is  refunded. 
The  professors  of  the  Philosophical  Fa- 
culty are  obliged  to  receive  half  the  num- 
ber of  their  students  in  this  way.  But 
those  of  the  law  and  medical  faculty  are 
not  The  university  year  is  divided  into 
two  semestres,  or  half  years,  the  winter  se- 
mestro being  of  five  mouths'  duration,  the 
sommer  four,  nominally,  but  really  of  less, 
Ibr  at  Berlin,  for  instance,  though  by  law. 
the  summer  vacation  is  from  the  15th  or 
August  till  the  15th  of  October,  the  lec- 
toi^  by  custom  close  about  the  1st  of 
August,  and  do  not  recommence  till  the 


1st  of  November,  and  the  spring  vacation, 
which  legally  extends  only  from  15th  of 
March  tiU  the  15th  of  April,  really  lasts 
from  1st  of  March  till  1st  of  May.  This, 
no  doubt,  grows  out  of  the  custom  of  stu- 
dents being  obliged  to  pay  for  rooms  by 
the  month. 

Some  of  the  medical  and  law  professors 
make  a  large  income  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  thalers,  from  the  ereat  number 
of  students  attending  their  lectures. 

The  docentes  and  extraordinarii  profes- 
sors, and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
the  ordinarii  professors,  hold  what  are 
called  privatissime  lectures,  having  often 
but  one  or  two  students  attending  them, 
paying  a  very  high  price.  This  corres- 
ponds somewhat  to  the  system  of  private 
tutorship  in  the  English  universities. 

The  fees  are  not  paid  to  the  professors 
themselves,  but  to  an  ofiScer  of  the  univer- 
sity called  the  <}uaestor. 

Each  student  is  furnished  with  an  An- 
meldiengs  Bogen  Tinformation  sheet),  up- 
on the  outsi&  or  which  is  written  his 
name,  residence,  the  faculty  to  which  ho 
belongs,  as  law,  medicine,  &c.,  the  name  of 
ito  decanus,  and  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion. 

The  inside  is  divided  into  columns  enti- 
tled. Names  of  Lectures,  Names  of  Pro- 
fessors, Date  of  Commencing  them.  Re- 
ceipt of  Quaestor,  Testimony  of  Professor. 

The  student,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  semestre,  writes  ih  the  first  column 
such  lectures  as  he  wishes  to  attend ;  he 
then  goes  to  the  quaestor  and  pays  for 
them,  5  groschen  or  Hi  cents,  for  the  pub- 
lic lecture,  3  to  20  thalers  for  the  private ; 
afterwards  he  visite  the  professors  who 
give  these  lectures,  and  obtains  their  names^ 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  receives 
their  certificate  of  attendance.  Studente 
pursue,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  two 
courses  of  study  in  one  semestre.  The 
ground  is  gone  over  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  more. 

No  student  has  a  right  to  attend 
lectures  without  having  passed  what  is 
called  an  "abiturienten^  examination  up- 
on leaving  the  gymnasium.  This  is  very 
severe,  and  is  considered  a  sufficient  pre- 
paration for  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
the  university.  This  does  not  apply  to 
foreigners.  After  having  spent  six  seme- 
stres, called  the  triennium,  the  student 
may  signify  his  wish  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation, which  he  does  in  whatever  depart- 
ment he  pleases.  If  he  desires,  and  has 
100  thalers  to  pay  after  having  passed  the 
requisite  exammation,  he  may  receive  the 
title  of  doctor  philosophise^  doctor  utri- 
usque  juris,  doctor  theologiae,  or  doctor 
mMicinae.  All  but  the  latter  is  coo- 
sidered  useless,  and  seldom  taken  unless 
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the  person  expects  to  become  a  teacher  or 
author. 

The  examination  consists  of  an  essay 
and  a  verbal  or  viva  voce  examination,  and 
is  conducted  as  follows : — 

The  student  sends,  written  in  Latin,  his 
biography,  and  an  original  memoir  relat- 
ing to  some  subject  of  his  department, 
which  is  referred  to  the  professors  of  his^ 
faculty.  If  the  Senate  refuses  the  memoir, 
he  may  go  home  and  write  another.  If 
it  accepts,  a  time  is  fixed  some  two  months 
afterwards  for  his  examination  viva  voce, 
which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  professors  ordinarii  of  his  faculty, 
who  are  members  of  the  Senate,  any  of 
whom  are  at  liberty  to  ask  him  questions. 
This  examination  lasts  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Students  of  Philosophy,  are  re- 
quired to  present  for  sciences,  e.  g.  Ma- 
tnematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  or  Geolo- 
gy, -Esthetics.  For  either  of  these  may 
he  substituted  the  Greek  language,  Ara- 
bic, History,  &c.  It  would  be  considered 
absurd  for  a  mathematician  to  present 
Greek ;  not  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  not  presupposed,  but  this  will 
have  been  acquired  at  the  Gymnasium. 
After  the  examination,  if  the  examiners 
agree  to  confer  the  degree,  a  day  is  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  that  day  the  can- 
dinate  is  obliged  to  hold  a  Latin  disputsr 
tion  of  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  pre- 
pare with  no  great  fluency  in  Latin.  Three 
opponents  are  appointed,  who  are  students 
or  doctors,  not  professors.  The  disputa- 
tion is  on  his  memoir,  or  on  themes  which 
ho  proclaims  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  argu- 
ment. 

These  requisites  being  duly  fulfilled 
nothing  more  remains  but  for  the  student 
to  give  a  dinner  to  his  friends. 

The  student  must  pay  for  at  least  one 
course  of  private  lectures  in  a  semestre,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  attend 
them ;  if  not,  he  is  menaced  with  dismis- 
sion. Those  students  who  are  to  enter 
the  learned  professions  or  offices  of  the 
state,  undergo  subsequently  a  much  more 
rigorous  examination,  lasting  several  weeks, 
by  a  government  commission.  A  candi- 
date for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Prus- 
sia, first  undergoes  an  anatomical  ex- 
amination. He  draws  from  an  urn  by 
lot,  the  name  of  some  bone,  and  is  required 
to  give  its  anatomy  complete ;  then  that 
of  some  one  of  the  viscera,  then  some  in- 
tegral part  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  and 
having  finished  this  examination  a  surgical 
one  commences.  Again  by  lot  a  surgical 
operation  is  presented  to  him,  upon  which 
he  writes  a  paper,  and  afterwards  per- 
forms the  operation  upon  the  dead  subject 
This  is  followed  by  an  extempore  opera- 


tion, and  then  comes  a  clinical  examinatkn 
in  surgery.  Patients  are  placed  ondor 
his  care  in  the  hospital.  He  writes  a  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  and  gives  his  views 
of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  \iduch« 
for  a  fortnight  he  is  permitted  to  cany 
into  efiect  under  the  supervision  of  super- 
intendents keeping  a  journal. 

A  similar  process  is  gone  through  in  a 
Medical  Hospital,  and  finally  he  is  snlh 
jected  to  a  public  examination  on  ChemJs- 
tnr.  Pharmacy,  and  the  whole  range  of 
Sdfedical  Science.  A  part  of  the  examin- 
ation consists  in  public  disputadons.  com- 
monly in  Latin,  three  opponents  beiw 
appointed  for  the  candidate,  but  anyone^ 
lowed  to  dispute  with  him.  Medical  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  practise  are  required 
to  remain  four  years  in  the  university. 

The  law  student,  one  year  after  leaving 
the  university,  receives  the  title  of  ans- 
cultator.  Two  years  after  he  is  subjected 
to  a  new  examination,  on  passing  whidi 
he  takes  the  title  of  referendarius.  The 
last  examination  occurs  after  an  interval 
again  of  three  years,  and  requires  a  deep 
knowledge,  including  Roman  Law,  the 
Pandect,  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Code 
Napoleon.  He  is  called  assessor,  and  this 
examination  is  termed  examination  fiv 
counsellorship. 

Examiners  of  law  students  are  not 
professors  of  the  university,  but  a  stand- 
ing commision  composed  of  judges  of 
the  courts.  Occasionally  a  professor  may 
be  among  them. 

The  examinations  of  the  clei^  are 
made  by  a  body  called  a  Gonsistorium, 
the  members  of  which  arc  called  consifr' 
torialrd,the,  each  consistorialr&th  befaig  a 
clergyman,  and  ordinarilyj  a  professor  of 
the  university,  but  sp^nally  appointed 
to  this  office  by  the  government  The 
celebrated  Tholuck,  professor  of  theology, 
and  Gesenius  of  Hebrew,  both  well  known 
in  America,  held  this  office.  Each  capital 
of  a  reg^rium  has  its  ober  comdstorium, 
and  often  its  bishop  for  consistorialr&th ; 
as  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  Sax- 
ony, Munster,  that  of  Westphalia,  Ac 
Subordinate  to  these  are  provincial  oon- 
sistoriums,  to  which  the  papers  of  the 
candidate  arc  first  sent.  These  consist  of 
a  curriculum  vitae  in  Latin,  his  baptism 
and  confirmation  papers,  testimoniids  of 
good  behavior,  and  of  the  university, 
and  three  written  exercises :  1st.  A  sermon 
on  some  given  text.  2d.  A  dissertation 
on  some  assigned  general  subject,  as  for 
instance,  the  advantii^^es  of  a  religion 
based  on  facts.  3d.  A  Latin  paper,  an  ao 
tual  example  of  which  had  the  following 
title:  De  Sententia  eorum  qui  non  n» 
a  regenitis  Scripturum  Sacrum  intellige 
posse  statuant 
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)  student  afterward  at  an  appointed 
repairs  to  the  ober  consistonum^  at 
^ntal,  for  a  viva  voce  examination, 
professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology ;  a 
tsor  of  Exegesis,  a  professor  of 
;h  History,  and  a  professor  of  lie- 
members  of  the  Oonsistorium.  This 
szamination  is  "pro  licentia  conci- 
i,"  license  to  preach.  A  second, 
.  occurs  generally  two  or  three  years 
is  more  free,  and  upon  homiletics, 
ic8y  Ac.,  called  "  pro  ministerio."  A 
is  called  colloquium  pro  ordinatione. 
indidate  is  not  ordained  till  appoint- 
some  pastoral  care.  Lists  are  kept, 
which  appointments  are  made  ac- 
ig  to  ment  or  length  of  time  of  can- 
wiip. 

Germany  the  state  requires  all  those 
leTote  themselves  to  the  public  ser- 
n  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
to  have  acquired  what  is  considered 
idispensable  scientific  education  of 
Tersity.  The  state  itself  provides 
ducation  therefore,  the  universities 
supported  out  of  the  public  exche- 

i  number  of  professors  and  teachers, 
sssarily  great,  to  fulfil  the  objects  of 
versity,  which  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  sciences.  These  objects  are 
itated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
Y  of  Bonn,  the  latest  of  the  German 
*sities,  founded  in  1818,  for  the  dis- 
ation  of  true  piety,  science,  and  good 
a.  "A  state  institution,  to  which 
ientific  education  of  young  men  who 
received  their  groundwork  in  the 
lasuim  is  intrusted ;  and  where  they 
attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
tion." 

Bonn  there  are  ninety  professors  of 
oks,  and  about  150  lectures  daily, 
srlin  160  professors,  and  a  number 
tores  in  proportion.  Full  lists  of 
ictures  of  the  winter  semestre  of 
30,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclo- 
Americana.  In  the  philosophical 
y  in  1850,  there  were  36  ordinary 
sors,  28  extraordinary,  and  30  pn- 
tocentes. 

8  miiversity  was  founded  in  1808. 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  at  one  or 
urkest  periods  of  Prussian  history, 
)  of  the  best  means  of  giving  new 
to  the  nation ;  at  the  instigation  of 
\m  Ton  Ilumboldt,  Schleirmacher. 
'ichte.  Shortly  afler  the  broadsword 
iid  aside,  and  the  clubs  abolished  in 
on  political  grounds. 
>  professors  of  all  classes  lecture  on 
subjects  they  please,  though  it  is 
stood  that  they  will  confine  them- 
chiefly  to  their  own  department 
objects' are  selected  more  from  pecu- 


liar qualifications  and  taste  than  any  other 
rule.  The  mathematical  professor  Dirich- 
let  for  instance,  lectures  now  only  on  the 
four  subjects,  Definite  Integrals,  Analysis 
of  Heat,  Theory  of  Attraction,  and  Theory 
of  Numbers.  The  celebratol  mathema- 
tician Jacobi,  dead  vnthin  two  years, 
whose  tall  form,  waving  black  hair,  ana 
piercing  eyes,  gave  promise  of  a  long  life ; 
lectured  on  whatever  interested  him  for 
the  moment,  and  sometimes  on  whatever 
was  suggested  by  his  students.  The 
professors  generally  lecture  about  four 
hours  a  week ;  the  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Theology  professors  about  six. 

The  expenses  of  students  at  Berlin, 
may  be  thus  stated.  Of  2000  about  500 
are  rich,  of  the  remamg  1500,  lOQO  spend 
not  more  than  350  thalers  per  annum, 
800  of  this  being  for  living,  and  50  for 
professors'  fees.  Students  of  medicine  of 
the  same  class  spend  400.  The  remaining 
500  have  only  250  thalers.  The  same 
style  of  living  would  cost  about  double  in 
New-York. 

The  government  of  the  university,  or 
"  administration,"  as  it  is  called  m  Ger- 
many, is  in  what  is  termed  a  curatorium, 
which  is  composed  of  the  curator  appoint- 
ed by  the  government,  the  rector,  the  ex- 
rector,  the  judge  of  tne  university  court, 
&c. ;  and  of  the  senate,  composed  of  the 
professores  ordinarii  or  all  the  faculties 
under  the  presidency  of  the  rector. 

The  rector  is  chosen  annually  fh>m 
the  professores  ordinarii,  and  is  re-eligible, 
though  not  in  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. 

The  office  usually  passes  from  faculty 
to  faculty. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  university,  is  the 
president  of  the  senate,  member  of  the 
curatorium,  admits  now  students,  &c  His 
titles  are  very  august;  such  as  rector 
magnificus,  and  in  the  middle  ages  he  was 
addressed  as  '^your  magnificence,"  and 
held  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

Students  are  amenable  to  an  academi- 
cal court  of  justice,  which  decides  all 
civil  suits  a^nst  them,  and  all  misde- 
meanors against  the  laws  of  the  univer- 
sity. This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  offences.  The  punishments  are 
imprisonment  in  the  university  prison,  sus- 
pension^  expulsion  from  the  particular 
university,  termed  consilium  ab  eunde. 
and  proscription  from  all  (rdegcUio), 
When  a  student  is  matriculated,  he  re- 
ceives a  '*  L^timations  Karte,"  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  rector  and  some 
professors,  which  proves  his  studentship^ 
and  exempts  him  firom  interference  by 
the  municipat  police.  In  case  of  arrest^ 
the  presentation  of  this  card  causes  him 
to  be  brought  before  the  university  an- 
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thorititts.    The  unhreraity  police  force  con- 
sists of  seyeralpanitors. 

A  commissanus  redus  has^  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  power  of  cassation  over  the 
decrees  of  the  senate.  He  communicates 
only  with  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  other  ministers.  This  is 
an  innovation  upon  ancient  pririleges.  If 
he  is  not  present  the  secretary  gives  him 
an  account  of  the  proceedings.  He  has 
the  right  of  suiroending  professors,  but 
must  refer  immeoiatdY  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  This  right  is  scarce 
ever  exercised. 

I?tudents  take  off  their  hats  after  the 
professor.  His  modes  of  address  to  them 
are  highly  respectful^  as  "  commilitones 
carissimL"  or  "  domim  doctissimi  illustris- 
simique.'' 

Gives  Academicae  is  the  titl6  by  which 
students  are  ordinarily  known. 

The  Militaiy  Schools  in  Berlin  are* 
three.  1.  The  Cadetten  Schule,  for  young 
students  who  become  officers.  2.  The 
Kri^gs  Schule,  for  officers  of  Infantry 
and  Cavalry.  3.  Ingenieur  Schule.  to 
which  the  best  officers  of  the  kingoom 
are  sent  from  all  parts. 
^  The  pupils  of  the  first  two  are  all  no- 

ble.   Of  the  last,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
is  noble. 

There  is  a  ochool  for  miners,  called 
Berzwerk's  Academie^  which  has  a  very 
sm&U  number  of  pupils,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government 

The  German  polytechnic  school  is  called 
the  Gewerbe  Institute,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  dvil  engineers,  carpenters, 
chemists,  miners,  dyers,  weavers,  and 
all  pursuing  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which 
an  acquaintance  with  science  is  required. 
Its  teachers  are  of  the  highest  emmence. 

There  is  a  school  for  instruction  in 
architecture,  called  the  Ban  Schule. 

The  students  must  have  been  through 
some  provuicial  Gewerbe  Schule,  which 
is  a  school  of  similar  character  with  the 
Gewerbe  Institute,  but  of  lower  grade. 
The  course  at  the  Bau  Schule  is  three 
years,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  art 
of  building  is  here  taught 

A  great  institution  for  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  the^  fine  arts,  c^ed  the 
Academic  der  Kunste,  has  600  pupils  who 
pay  but  a  small  fee. 

There  is  a  large  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  surgeons  of  the  army,  the  Fred- 
rich  Wilheun's  Institute.  Students  are 
admitted  who  pass  the  *^  abiturienten." 
Education,  board,  books,  all  free,  but  the 
students  are  bound  to  serve  eight  years 
as  surgeons  in  the  army,  on  small  pay, 
about  fifteen  thalers  per  month. 

There  is  also  a  scnool  of  about  200 
pupils  for  yeterinaiy  surgeons. 


The  Schnle  Lehren  Seminar,  estaUl^ied 
by  Yiesterweg,  one,of  the  most  fiumoiu 
pedagogues  in  Germany,  is  a  school  finr 
the  education  of  teachers.  An  element- 
ary school  is  connected  with  it,  wlik^ 
serves  as  a  model. 

There  are  Sunday  Schools  in  Berlin  tor 
the  instruction  of  mechanics  occupied 
through  the  week,  in  science. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  great  length  and 
not  answer  ^e  design  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, to  go  into  so  £tailed  an  account  of « 
^the  universities  of  other  countries  of  En- 
rope  which  present  no  very  di£^nent  £Mk 
tures  fh)m  those  already  described. 

We  quote,  however,  Prof.  Tappan's 
brief  account  of  the  university  of  Farisi 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  ahopa^y 
frequently  to  allude. 

*'The  Universi^  of  Paris  ii  the  ancient 
University,  foan<][ed  by  William  of  CS^am- 
peauz,  in  1109.  The  oorbonne  is  the  title 
given  to  one  of  the  Colleges  founded  l^ 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  strictly  a  school^ 
of  Theology;  and,  although  only  one  (Kf 
the  four  constituent  parts  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  the  university  of  Paris^  it 
attained  such  eminence,  that  it  frequently 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  faculty ;  ana 
even  graduates  of  the  University,  not  be- 
longing to  this  College,  were  wont  to  style 
themselves  doctors,  or  bachelors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. The  Sorbonne,  on  account  of  its 
reputation,  was  appealed  to,  to  decide  quee- 
tions  in  Theology  and  Morals. 

"  The  buildings  of  the  CoUese  are  now 
occupied  by  the  three  faculties  ol  Theology, 
Science,  and  Literature  of  the  Acaddmie 
Universitaire  of  Paris." 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction 
in  France  is  an  organization  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  University  of 
France.  The  University  of  France  is  the 
work  of  Napoleon. 

"Ce  grand  esprit  reoonaut  tout  d'abofd 
que  r^ducation  publique  devait  dtre  la 
base  de  I'ordre  nouveau.  Nulle  matidre 
ne  Toccupa  davantage.  II  consulta  les  hom- 
mes  les  plus  diffi^rentes ;  il  cut  sous  les  yeux 
les  projets  les  plus  divers.  II  r6petait 
sans  cesse  cette  phrase  c^l^bre  de  Xeib- 
nitz:  Donnez-moi  Tinstruction  publique 
pendant  un  Sidcle,  et  je  changerai  le 
monde.** 

"  He  instituted  a  great  system  of  nation- 
al education,  comprising  three  d^rees, 
Finstruetion  primaire^  fifutruetion  team' 
dairCf  rinatruetian  tuphieure.  The  Uni- 
versity comprehends  tne  last  two.  To  the 
itiMtntetian  teeondaire  belong  the  Colleges. 
Of  these,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
are  Collides  communaux  scattered  throoffa 
the  large  towns.  They  are  supported  by 
the  towns,  the  heads  and  professors  being 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of^the  Communes, 
rorty  of  them  are  Royal  Colleges,  /«•  /yfles 
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'4yM  royoKx.  Hie  direoton  and  pro- 
in  ihcM  are  paid  by  the  stateb  The 
rofoj  de  France  is  one  of  these. 
tiie  inatrytction  tuphieure  belong  the 
»  of  Uie  tTniTem^  proper:  the  fa- 
of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  8|plence^ 
ttten."— Tafpan  Univ,  Ed.  pp.  119, 


Wliai  F 


B  were  (bunded  by  N»- 
First  Consul,  to  take  the 
f  Les  Eooles  Centrales^  m  the  chief 
eidi  department^  which  had  been 
90d  by  the  Republic ;  and  in  which 
tkm  m  the  exact  sciences  and  mod- 
nages  alone  was  given. 
MMQ  restored  the  study  of  the 
diBsies.  The  higher  class  of  insti- 
,  comprising  the  Uniyersity  of 
.  Bitni^  in  a  few  of  the  ^reat 
ira  called  Academies.  We  give  a 
nme  of  that  of  Bordeaux,  for  1848. 
best  exhibition  of  the  nature  ana 
itsto  of  these  institutions. 

miU  de  France. — Academie  de  Bor- 
Faealt<  dee  Scieneee,  Ann6e*Scolaire 
18.  Les  Coups  de  la  Facult6  dee 
I  auront  lieu  aux  jours  et  heures  ci- 
dater  da  landi,  15  Novembre. 
kiustiquei  Puree. — Profeeeeur,  M.  Le- 
{Le  mardi  et  le  tamedit  d  dix  kettree 
f.)  Analyse  infinit^simale.  {Pr^ 
i  o  ^a  licence  he  eciencee  matkhnor 

mmU  et  Mieanxque  Ratumnellc-^- 
wr,  M.  Rollier.  {La  lundiy  d  deux 
roJ«  quarttt  et  le  Jeudi,  d  huit  heurea 
du  matin.)  M6caniqae  rationnelle. 
wtion  d  la  licence  is  eciencee  mo/Ai- 

t) 

A— Prq/esf^r,  IL  Laurent    L*ou- 
de  cours  sera  indiqu^e  par  une 
particulidre. 

i^ve. — Profeeteur,  M.  Abria.  {Le 
,  d  deux  heuree  troit  guarte."^  Ce 
msacrd  A  la  preparation  A  la  bcence 
oea  physiques,  aura  |)our  objet  V6- 
la  chaleur  et  des  parties  de  I'llectri- 
e  I'optique  qui  n  ont  pu  dtre  expo- 
Ln6e  pr6e6dente.  {Le  mardi^  d  eeni 
4  9oh\)  Le  professeur  ezposera  lea 
dqnes  n6cessaires  pour  Tintelligenee 
lapaleB  applications  de  la  chaleur 
ytique  aux  arts  industriels:  il  s'6ten- 
ttnt  que  possible,  sur  ces  appliea- 
I  6vitant  ncanmoins  les  d6tafls  les 
miquefl. 

fie  et  Phyeiclogie  Animale. — Pro- 
BL  Bazin.  {Lee  mercredi  et  vendredi^ 
urei  du  totV.)  Mammalogie ;  ou,  Hia- 
turelledes  mammif^res. 
ique^  OidopCf  et  MinSralogie,'^ 
ur,  M.  Raulin.  {Le  eamedi^  d  tept 
!if  aotV.)  Botanique. — Premier  «^ 
Anatomic  et  physiologie  v6g6tales. 
emetire.  Etudes  des  famiUes  natu- 
{Le  jeudi^  d  one  heure.)  Palfon- 
m  deeoription  dee  oorpa  organiaite 


eontenuB  dana  lee  eouohea  de  r6coree  ter^ 
restre. 

JEleomenii— Les  examena  de  la  licence 
auront  lieu,  comme  par  le  passd,  du  20  au  24 
novembre,  du  20  au  24  juillet  Les  aspi- 
ranto  au  ^de  de  llcenci6  devront  justiner 
des  inscnptiona  exig^es  par  les  r^Jements 
ou  d'une  dispense  du  Grand-Mattre.  Lea 
troh  sessioDa  d'examen  pour  le  bacoalau- 
r6at  ^  scienoei^  ^tablies  par  Tarr^tA  du  17 
avril  1846,  auront  lieu  du  8  au  10  novem- 
bre, du  ler  au  8  mai,  du  10  au  20  aoiit 
Nul  examen  ne  pourra  ^tre  soutenu  A  d*au- 
tres  6poouee^  sans  une  autorisation  sp^ciale 
de  M.  le  Ministre  de  llnstruction  pubUque. 
Conform(6ment  A  rarrdt6  du  18  septeinbre 
1840,  les  candidats  A  la  licence  ou  au  bac- 
calaur6at  devront  declare  par  6crit  qu'ils 
nc  se  sont  jamais  pr6scnt£s  devant  une  au- 
tre Facnlt6  pour  y  subir  les  6preuvee  du 
mdme  grade.  Le  Doyen  jie  la  FaeuUS  de9 
Seiencee,  Abria.  Vu:  par  le  Rectepr  da 
FAcaddmie,  en  oong6,  L*Jn9pecteur,  Baljame. 
Le  Secritaire  de  rAeadhnie,  Cadr^ 

Bordeaux,  le  8  novembre  1847. 

The  Polytechnic  school,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  civic  school  of  science,  originated 
by  the  amiable  and  accomplished  mathe- 
matician Monge,  and  others,  assumed  a 
more  military  character  under  Napoleon, 
and  had  for  its  chief  object  the  education 
of  officers  of  engineers  and  artillery.  The 
infkntry  officers  are  educated- at  a  separate 
institution,  L'Ecole  de  St  Cyr. 

The  Polytechnic  is  the  model  of  our 
own  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and 
of  most  of  those  of  modem  Europe. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  institutions 
for  the  advancement  and  division  of  know- 
ledge.   The  university,  as  constituted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  appears  to  have 
a  twofold  object :  1st,  tb  collect  a  body 
of  learned  men  under  the  title  of  profes- 
sors, who  are  to  make  themselves  conver- 
sant with  every  thing  which  may  have 
been  done  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in 
their  department^  or,  at  least,  with  its  ex- 
isting and  most  unproved  state,  and  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  its  fUrther  ad- 
vancement   At  the  same  timo^  by  lec- 
tures, in  consultation,  and  supenntcnding 
the  proper  provisions  of  books,  apparatus, 
and  illustntions,  they  train  a  learnea 
class  to  succeed  them,  or  to  prosecute^  in 
private,  similar  researches,  and  convey  a 
Certain  amount  of  instruction  to  the  wnolo 
mass  of  the  liberally  educated  young  men 
of  the  nation,  amongst  whom,  here  and 
there,  an  individual  is  awakened  to  the 
discovery  of  his  natural  genius  for  a  par- 
ticular pursuit,  by  the  responsive  chords 
which  echo  back  toe  assured  notes  of  the 
experienoed  and  master  hand. 

The  acadomy  has  for  its  chief  object,  to 
make  prorisioii  Ibr  new  discoveries  in  arts 
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and  sdenoes,  and  to  pnblish  them  fbr  the 
mformatioQ  of  other  learned  societies  and 
IndLviduals.  The  academy,  however,  is 
not  wi&out  its  educating  element  also. 
At  the  weekly  sittings  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris,  a  number,  limited  to 
be  sure,  of  intellectual-looking  young  men, 
are  to  be  seen  lining  the  wall  seats  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  academy,  gathering 
knowledge  and  stimulus  from  living  lips, 
which  have  a  wondrous  power  of  excite- 
ment for  the  young  aspirants  after  future  ^ 
fame;  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  grad- 
uates of  the  Polytechnic,  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  similar  institutions 
which  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  high 
order  in  Paris. 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  ^es- 
tion  of  improvement  in  the  educational 
system  of  Great  Britain  has  been  agitated 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  two  years 
ago  a  commission  was  appointed  in  par- 
liament on  the  subject,  whose  report  has 
just  been  published,  and  given  rise  to  a 
very  free  and  full  discussion  in  the  prin- 
cipal periodicals  in  our  language  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  country, 
too^  the  subject  of  educational  reform  m 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  re- 
cently received  much  attention,  and  seve- 
ral institutions  have  to  some  extent  acted 
under  the  pressure  of  the  general  convic- 
tion, that  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment.  Brown 
University,  Yale  College  and  Union,  have 
taken  the  first  step,  somewhat  crudely 
perhaps,  but  they  are  no  doubt  destined 
especially  the  two  latter,  ultimatel}'  to  de- 
velope  something  worthy  their  present, 
aim. 

The  ^at  practical  question  to  be  con- 
sidered m  the  different  foci  of  intelligence 


and  wealth  thronghont  our  oonqtr]^,  em- 
cially  m  our  own  great  metropolis,  is  what 
can  best  be  done  nnder  existing  drcum- 
stances,  to  give  due  encouragement,  stim- 
ulus and  aid  to  arts  and  learning.  The 
recent  formation  And  great  suocofs  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  renders  the  establishment  of 
local  academies  of  less  importance ;  such 
an  organization  as  the  American  Sodetj 
is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
political  structure.  An  organization  like 
the  French  Institute  requires,  it  may  be 
as  essential  to  its  wonderful  e£BcieDcy, 
the  system  of  centralization  which  no 
city  of  the  world  enjoys  like  Paris. 

The  most  feasible  organizatk>n  appears 
to  be,  that  which  accomplishes  so  many 
objects  of  the  nature  in  question  at  once, 
viz.,  the  university.  To  some  extent  our 
colleges  are  such  already,  and  have  some 
features,  the  want  of  which  are  defects 
in  the  English  and  German  universities, 
and  these  a^n  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  ^  What  sort  of  organization  then 
may  be  best  adapted  to  meet  our  wants 
and  capacities,  what  modifications  of  our 
existing  institutions,  or  what  entirdy 
newly-constructed  system? 

In  trder  to  prepare  for  a  better  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  we  shall  give  the 
views  of  some  of  the  difierent  recent 
writers  upon  it  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try; and  afterwards,  shall  endeavor  to 
frame  a  scheme  growing  out  of  the  light 
which  they  have  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  examination  of  the  peculiar  genius 
and  institutions  of  America,  and  the  re- 
sources which  may  here  be  commanded 
for  the  object  in  view;  but  this  we  re- 
serve for  another  number. 


IN   THE  GARDEN. 

PHEBE  reading  in  the  garden 
Rare  and  golden-clasped  romances, 
While  the  shadow  of  the  fountain 
On  the  lawn  beside  you  dances. 

Though  the  quaint  and  stately  story 

Of  the  poet's  fair  creation 
Overflows  your  life  with  glory 

In  the  mere  imagination  ; 

Yet  beyond  you  in  the  garden, 
Chasing  butterflies  and  flowers. 

Plays  the  golden-haired  companion 
Of  these  fleeting  summer  hours. 

Though  you  wateh  him  now,  unheeding, 
Love  will  make  your  lives  romances. 

Sweeter,  Phebe,  tlian  you're  reading, 
Where  the  fountain-uhadow  dan<»s. 


1858.] 
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npE[ER£  is  no  period^ in  history  when 
•■•  the  interests  of  the  masses  have  been 
finore  regarded  than  at  the  present  time ; 
there  is  none  when  they  have  received  a 
more  general,  and,  in  very  many  individ- 
ual cases  among  all  nations,  a  more  warm- 
hMurted  and  generous  attention.  It  is 
irae,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  devoted 
llis  divine  mercy  especially  to  the  indi- 
^nt,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
to  the  poor.  But  the  heavenly  thought 
lirom  which  He  acted,  was  only  haJf  oompre- 
fiended  in  the  world.  Eighteen  centuries 
elapsed  before  philanthropy  ever  wore  any 
other  dress  than  what  was  in  general 
^sailed  Christian  charity — a  holy,  noble 
•dress  indeed,  in  which  St.  Elizabeth  and 
lier  followers.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Howard, 
and  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  show- 
ered blessings  on  a  thousand  sufferers,  but 
which  referred  almost  exclusively  to  phy- 
sical wants.  The  mentally  deranged,  the 
raving  maniac,  the  idiot,  until  even  in  our 
days,  did  not  receive  their  share  of  bene- 
foience  from  their  fellow-beings.  They 
irere  cruelly  stamped  as  the  devil|s  own, 
in  spite  of  having  once  been  among  tiiose 
who  engaged  our  Lord's  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Tne  deformed,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  were  formerly  objects  of  char- 
ity indeed,  but  it  is  only  the  present  age 
that  has  attempted  to  call  forth  in  them 
a  consciousness  of  human  dignity,  by 
making  them,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies, 
oaeful  beings.  Only  our  own  age,  also, 
has  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  mass- 
€9  ;  the  claim  of  eveiy  human  being  to  an 
equal  share  of  worldly  happiness,  not  as 
a  gift  of  charity,  but  as  a  withheld  birth- 
right 

It  is  France  where  this  voice  is  loudest 
and  most  decidedly  heard;  she  who,  if 
not  the  mother  of  socialism,  must  certainly 
be  called  its  nurse,  as  well  in  reference  to 
the  ideal  conception  of  that  system,  as  to 
its  various  perversions  and  extravagances. 
Her  claims  have  hitherto  referred  more 
to  national  than  to  spiritual  wants ;  but 
who  will  deny  that  these  two  interests  of 
mankind  are  in  the  closest  connection  ? 

Of  the  condition  of  the  common  people 
in  the  interior  of  France,  less  has  been 
hitherto  known  than  seems  possible,  con- 
sidering the  prominent  part  which  this 
gjeat  country  has  acted  for  near  thirteen 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "We 
know  only  Paris;  and  of  the  common 


French  people  only  her  ouvriera  and 
grisetteSj  her  hadauda  and  graitsaudts. 
Of  the  Ufe  of  the  French  peasantry  we 
know  only,  that  they  have  their  "  potage 
auz  herbes  "  on  week  days,  and  their  ru- 
ral dances  on  Sunday.  It  is  not  jei 
twenty  years  since  some  eminent  French 
writers  have  given  us,  in  Valentine,  in 
Qenevidve  and  some  other  original  pro- 
ductions, a  few  glimpses  of  their  internal 
life.  In  what  other  country  would  it 
have  been  possible,  that  a  mine  of  poetry, 
such  as  was  discovered  fifteen  years 
ago  by  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^,  in  Brittany, 
should  have  been  concealed  for  more  thui 
a  thousand  years  without  even  a  presen- 
timent of  its  existence  ?  In  what  other 
country  would  it  have  been  possible  that 
a  literary  man  by  profession,  like  Ray- 
nouard,  the  well-lmown  editor  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poets,  should  have  Uved  in  such  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  language  spoken 
from  the  darkest  ages  of  history  by  two 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  assign 
to  it  an  origin  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
It  might  be  answered,  that  the  French  are 
avowedly  bad  linguists,  and  that  the  total 
difference  between  the  French  and  the 
Breton  language  may  serve  as  an  excuse. 
But  the  neglect  which  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  peasantry  of  the  Latin  stock 
has  experienced  until  quite  recent  times,  can 
hardly  be  called  less  striking ;  and,  if  now 
and  then,  the  curtain  is  unrolled  firom  the 
scenes  of  the  present  day,  we  remain  still 
in  complete  ignorance  of  their  former 
mental  condition.* 

Our  space  is  limited.  In  venturing  a 
retrospect  over  the  earlier  ages  of  France, 
in  order  to  ascertain  this  condition,  let  us 
keep  one  object  in  view.  What  were  the 
mental  recreations  of  her  people ;  and  are 
we  justified  in  concluding,  by  the  little 
pofNilar  poetry  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  that  poetry  was  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of  the  higher  classes  ?  The  course 
of  history  leads  us  first  to  the  south. 


POETST  or  THS  TSOITBADOUIIS. 

Of  all  the  idioms  of  modem  Europe, 
the  language  along  the  Mediteranean 
coast,  which  developed  itself  between  the 
fifth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  from  the 
Latin,  and  was  spoken  from  the  Alps  of 
Savoy  westward  to   the  Pjrrenees,  and 


*  The  book  referred  to  aboira  was  published  in  1889  under  the  title  :  Barzas-Breiz,  Chants  PopoUlns  dt  k 
SKtagne  recueillb  et  publics  avec  nne  tradaotion  Amn^aise  etc :  par  Th.  De  la  Viilemnrqa^,  Parla 
VOL.  II. — 24 
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from  the  Pyrenees  as  far  south  as  Morcia, 
obtained  the  first  literary  caltiyation. 
This  Romanza, — our  readers  are  aware 
that  Romanza  is  the  general  name,  ap- 
plied to  all  the  west^  languages  into 
which  the  Latin  tongue  was  gradually 
corrupted,  before  they  had  acquired  any 
specific  names  for  themselves, — this  Bo^ 
manza  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  ;  Mediterranean  was  broken  up 
into/our  prmcipal  dialects,  the  CcUalan 
and  Valencian  in  Sjpain,  and  the  Ldmou- 
sin  and  Provencal  m  France.  This  lat- 
ter dialect,  spoken  in  the  region  whidi 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  culture  of 
the  Eomanza,  and  whence  its  lustre  chiefly 
emanated,  has  in  the  course  of  time  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  language.  In  for- 
mer time  the  appellation  of  Limousin 
(Liemosi),  probably  for  similar  reasons, 
was  applied  to  the  Catalonian  dialect  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves. 

The  Provencal  language  was  therefore 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  present  re- 
gions of  Provence.  It  was  spoken  in  the 
whole  south  of  France,  even  as  far  north 
as  the  Loire,  where  the  Langue  (Voc 
blended  with  the  Northern  Eomanza 
or  Langue  cPoU,  Thus  the  popular  de- 
signations of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  French  Romanza  were  founded  on 
their  different  signs  of  af&rmation.  The 
oU  of  the  Northerns  was  in  the  course  of 
time  changed  into  ouu  On  the  same 
principle  the  German  was  sometimes 
called  la  langue  de  ya,  and  the  Italian 
la  langue  de  ti. 

The  Proven9al  language  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  dead  language  as 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  The  dialects 
derived  from  it  do  not  differ  less  from  it, 
than  the  modem  Romaic  from  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  hardly  less  than  the  Italian 
from  the  Latin.  Neither  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  France,  nor  of  Spain,  in  our 
days,  are  able  to  understand  the  sweet 
lay  of  the  Troubadour.  The  popular 
songs  with  which  the  whole  region  is  still 
said  to  resound,  are  all  of  modem  origin ; 
and  bear  no  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
courts  cPamour^  of  which  no  living  trace 
is  left.  The  four  or  five  hundred  years 
which  have  past  since  la  gaya  dencia 
was  buried,  have  wholly  changed  this 
sweetest  and  most  harmonious  of  lan- 
guages, both  in  fonn  and  spirit.  In 
France,  neither  the  jargon  of  the  Gascon 
nor  that  of  the  native  of  Langue  d'oc,  or 
Provence,  are  easily  recognized  as  its  legi- 
timate descendants.  In  other  forms,  no 
less  metamorphosed,  it  prevails  still  among 
the  common  people  of  Piedmont,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  regions 
where,  perhaps,  its  character  is  least 
chaoged,  are  the  southeastern  provinces 


of  Spam,  viz..  Valencia,  and  the  provin- 
ces which  formerly  constituted  the  king^ 
dom  of  Aragon.  The  languid  of  Yik 
lenda  however,  even  in  its  age  of  bloom, 
deviated  very  decidedly  fr^m  the  Pro- 
ven9al. 

In  all  these  r^ons,  the  language  of  the 
Troubadour  among  the  educated  classes 
has  been  gradually,  but  completely,  sup- 
planted by  the  Gastilian,  the  French,  and 
the  Italian ;  all  of  them  once  inferior  to 
it,  and  first  cultivated  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. Not  one  of  the  four '  languages 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Romanza 
stem,  has  unfolded  itself  immediatelj 
from  the  Provencal  dialect  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Italian,  neither  the  Span- 
ish nor  the  Portuguese.  All  these  lan- 
guages are  derived  from  sister  dialects  of 
that  Romanza,  of  a  very  similar  structure 
indeed,  but  on  which  different  foreign 
elements  had  been  suffered  to  operate* 
Yet  on  all  these  tongues  the  Proven^ 
language,  or  rather  Provencal  poetiy,  has 
exercised  more  or  less  infiuence.  Henoe 
a  few  words  on  this  latter  seem  not  to  be 
inappropriate,  in  a  review  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  one  of  the  former.  The  reader, 
however,  must  remember  that  he  has  not 
to  expect  here  a  history  of  the  gai  saber 
or  gay  art,  as  the  profession  of  the  Trou- 
badour was  called,  but  only  so  much  of 
the  condition  of  its  professors  as  will  serve 
for  the  illustration  of  our  sulyect 

The  profession  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  their  age,  are  in- 
deed among  the  most  singular  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  literature.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  things  which  seem  to  have  no 
beginning,  that  is,  of  which  philosophy 
and  historical  researches  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  trace  with  exactness  the 
origin.  The  earliest  poem  known  in  the 
Provencal  language,  written  about  the 
year  1000,  and  discovered  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  the  French  scholar 
Reynouard,  has  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter with  the  productions  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  golden  age  of  this  countxy. 
A  multitude  of  poets  rush  forth  at  onoe 
from  the  night  which,  after  the  migrations 
of  the  Teutonic  nations,  covered  for  ages 
the  literary  world,  all  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  in  possession  of  the  same 
artificial  forms ;  while  as  yet  history  can 
give  no  sufficient  explanation  from  what 
seed  the  plant  was  generated,  which,  so 
long  as  the  world  h«l  stood^  never  nad 
been  seen  before.  Neither  the  mfiuence  of 
the  two  Teutonic  nations  which  settled 
principally  in  southern  France,  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Visigoths,  nor  the 
connection  of  the  population  with  the 
Arabs  in  Spaing  seems  to  us  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  it.    The  poetry  of  the  Treo- 
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btdours  Appears  entuvly  original  in  every 
respect 

The  principal  eleiiicnts  of  modem  poe- 
try, the  one  relating  to  the  form,  the 
ether  to  its  soul,  riz.,  rhyme  and  the 
romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  both  of  them 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  first 
appeared  in  these  remarkable  composi- 
tions. The  origin  of  both  has  occupied 
many  intelligent  writers  of  all  nations, 
and  occasioned  more  than  enough  of  lit- 
erary contest.  While  some  derive  the 
qurit  of  romance  from  the  Arabs,  others 
have  thought  to  find  its  cradle  in  the 
Teutonic  North ;  Dr.  Leyden  imagined  its 
discovery  even  in  the  primitive  fictions  of 
the  Celts,  brought  with  them  in  their 
migrations  from  the  East  Yet  all  must 
agree,  that  in  the  form  in  which  in  the 
middle  ages  this  spirit  spread  gradually 
over  all  Western  Europe,  it  first  appeared 
among  the  noble  poets  of  Provence,  and 
was  there  at  once  developed  in  its  highest 
degree  of  extravagance  and  fictitious  re- 
finement 

As  for  rhyme,  the  principle  of  it  is 
doubtless  deeply  founded  in  human  na- 
ture. Alliteration,  assonance,  consonance, 
burden,  rhyme,  measure,  all  these  orna- 
ments of  poetry  may  be  traced  to  the 
aame  source.  Alliteration  or  the  corres- 
pondence of  certain  letters  in  one  and  the 
same  line  or  verse,  was  the  favorite  form 
of  the  Scandinavians  and  Celts,  and  is 
Ibund  in  the  most  primitive  verses  of  both 
these  races.  Assonance  and  Rhyme  seem 
to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  me  Arabs, 
and  yet  long  before  the  infiuence  of  the 
Arabs  is  likely  to  have  penetrated  to  Ger- 
many, a  popular  song  in  regularly  rhymed 
quatrains  was  composed  there.^  The 
example  of  the  Arabs  could  operate  even 
on  the  people  of  Italy,  only  b^  means  of 
educated  poets,  since  there  existed  no  di- 
rect intercourse  between  these  two  na- 
tions, except  the  very  limited  one  of  com- 
merce. We  nevertheless  find,  long  before 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
before  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is 
known  to  have  existed,  a  Latin  military 
song,  composed  about  the  year  924,  in 
very  regular  assonances.t  Natural  as  it 
would  have  been  then,  that  the  Trouba- 
dours themselves  invented  rhyme,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  were,  in  this 
respect,  influenced  by  their  neighbors  the 
Arabs,  whose  poetry  very  likely  was  the 
only  species  known  to  them.  With  the 
lit^ture  of  the  ancients,  they  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted,  and  their  profound 
ignorance  and  want  of  general  informa- 


tion, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  early  decline. 

It  is  principally  in*  respect  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  northern  Eomanza  of 
France,  that  we  are  here  to  consider  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours;  since  no 
branch  of  poetry  has  ever  been  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  court  poetry;  none  has 
ever  had  less  of  the  popular  element  in  it- 
self The  south  of  France  was  divided 
into  numerous  little  sovereigntieaj  all  of 
them  perfectly  independent  of  each  other. 
Their  princes  reigned  imder  the  difierent 
titles  of  Dukes,  Counts,  Seigneurs,  Vis- 
counts, Dauphins,  &c  The  most  impor- 
tant were  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence,  and  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
The  amenity  of  a  mild  climate,  and  a  lux- 
uriant soil,  centuries  of  peace,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  paternal  government,  had 
lulled  these  r^ons  into  a  sweet  dream  of 
happiness  and  love.  The  numerous  small 
courts  were  the  seats  of  song  and  play. 
To  sing  and  to  write  verses  became  id- 
most  a  necessary  title  to  knighthood  and 
nobility.  Reynouard  has  enumerated 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Troubadours,  all  noblemen  of  course,  and 
many  of  them  princes.}  The  sweet  sound- 
ing Provencal  language  spread  over  the 
courts  of  all  Europe.  Not  only  the  kings 
of  Aragon^  Alphonso  and  Peter,  of 
whose  empure  a  dialect  of  the  Provencal 
was  the  vernacular  tongue^  but  even  for- 
eign sovereigns  were  ambitious  to  be  in- 
structed by  Provencal  poets.  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Roger 
of  Naples,  and  many  other  princes  wrote 
Provencal  verses.  In  the  west  of  Europe 
every  one  who  laid  claim  to  education  or 
elegance,  loved  or  at  least  patronized  the 
Troubadours.  The  German  Minnesingers 
imitated  them.  Provence  itself  resembled 
a  forest  where  sweet  songs  resound  firom 
all  the  branches.  The  poets,  like  the 
birds  of  the  forest,  had  only  a  few  notes 
to  repeat  in  endless  variations.  Indeed 
along  with  all  their  tenderness,  gallantry 
and  sophistry  in  their  poetical  contests, 
an  extreme  uniformity  was  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  Provencal  songs,  all  of 
which  were  lyric,  and  nearly  all  devoted 
to  love  and  war. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
that  whole  age,  is  that  real  life  was  as  fao- 
titious  as  their  poetry,  and  that  the  poets 
lived  what  they  sang.  The  courts  of 
love,  in  which  noble  ladies  were  judges, 
and  decided  on  the  most  delicate  a&irs  of 
the  heart,  to  which  decisions  both  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  willingly  submitted, 


•  The  "*  Ladwlsslied :  ""—The  fragment  of  the  **  HildebnuidaUed,''  which  Is  probably  a  oeotmj  oldtr,  It  writ- 
tan  with  manj  aUiterationai  and  some  rode  rhymes  InternMnad. 
t  Printed  in  Slsmondi's  Hist  de  la  lit  da  Midi  de  rEnrqpe.    Vol  I.  [w  S8,  Edit  & 
t  Cfaoiz  de  Poteies  orlginales  dsa  Troabadoon.  Paris,  1818— 18S1. 
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knights  dying  of  love  for  ladies  whom 
they  had  never  seen,  except  in  dreams  ;* 
tournaments,  not  only  conducted  with 
weapons,  but  in  verses ;  f  ftll  these  traits 
seem  to  transport  us  into  a  fairy  land, 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
history.  But  this  factitious  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  The  human  mind  comd 
not  long  remain  at  the  pitch  to  which  it 
was  thus  artificially  screwed  up.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  de- 
cline of  Provencal  poetry  had  b^fun — uid 
all  endeavors  of  the  fourteenth  century 
could  not  revive  the  dying  flower.  In 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  alone,  the  Limou- 
sin language  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
although  gradually  yielding  to  the  rising 
influence  of  the  Castilian  or  Spanish 
tongue.  The  last  poet  known  to  have 
employed  the  vernacular  toneue  of  his 
country,  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  name  was  Vinzent 
Garzias,  rector  of  Balfogna. 

When  we  ask,  What,  during  this  poet- 
ical age,  was  the  mental  state  of  the  com- 
mon people?  Wherein  consisted  their 
recreations,  their  consolations  ?  And  did 
not  the  lyric  fever  which  had  seized  the 
nobility  and  courtiers,  also  infect  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  shepherds,  the  common 
soldiers  ?  to  these  questions  we  meet  with 
no  answer  in  history.  Philosophy  how- 
ever answers  in  her  stead.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  climate  and  soil  like  that  of 
Provence,  where  labor  is  not  heavy,  and 
sustenance  is  so  easy  to  be  procured, 
should  not  have  produced  natural  poets 
of  all  ranks ;  it  is  impossible,  that  the 
squires  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
knights,  should  not  have  imitated  them. 
All  the  images  of  the  Troubadours  are, 
moreover,  t^en  from  external  nature, 
which  is  as  familiar  to  the  shepherd  as  to 
the  nobleman,  or  even  more  so.  The  green 
foliage  of  the  groves,  the  flowers  of  the 
meadows,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the 
murmuring  of  the  fountains — nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  Provencal  lays  begin  with  a 
description  of  scenery,  of  which  these 
sweet  subjects  form  the  ingredients.  The 
peasant,  if  the  cares  of  diuly  life  do  not 
press  upon  his  mind,  feels  the  influence  of 
the  beauties  of  Nature  as  well  as  the 
chevalier.  But  the  poetry  of  the  age 
was  chiefly,  nay  exclusively,  lyric  ;  and  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  lyric  strains  to 
live  long,  if  preserved  only  by  oral  means. 
The  lays  only  of  noble  bards  were  written 
down,  because  only  they,  or  those  whom 


they  employed,  caaUL  write.  Writii^ 
was  then  an  art  far  more  difficult  than 
making  verses.  The  ckanxoM  of  the  un- 
lettered singers  perished  at  their  birth,  as 
doubtless  many  thousand  son^  of  noble 
Troubadours  have  likewise  perished. 

The  different  classes  of  society,  more- 
over, were  not  as  widely  separated  as 
they  are  now.  They  were  not  equal, 
indeed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  they 
Were  nearly  so  by  education.  In  modem 
times,  the  law  has  become,  at  least  in 
most  countries  of  the  civilized  vrorld,  the 
same  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the 
nobleman  and  to  the  peasant;  and  it  is 
chiefly  the  difference  of  education  which 
now  separates  mankind  into  high  and 
low.  The  Troubadours,  who  sung  before 
kings  and  courtiers  in  festive  assemblies, 
were  heard  also  by  the  servants.  Whoi, 
in  order  to  revive  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours, the  Jeux  floraux  were  estab- 
lished,— poetical  contests,  where  prizes 
were  disbributed  for  the  best  songs — the 
magistrates  of  Toulouse,  the  country  gen- 
try of  the  neighborhoocL  and  the  citizens, 
high  and  low^  assembled  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Augustines,  to  witness  the  reading 
of  the  lays  presented,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes.^ 

.  There  was  a  class,  even  among  the 
Troubadours  themselves,  which  approxi- 
mated, although  certainly  not  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  idea,  to  popular  bands. 
Troubadours  or  Trobadores,  strictly  so 
called,  were  only  those  who  themselves 
composed  or  invented  poetry.  This  their 
very  name  implies ;  which,  as  is  generally 
known,  is  derived  from  trovare,  trobar, 
to  fino,  or  to  invent.  The  poets  them- 
selves frequently  sung  their  treuves,  or 
compositions  before  the  courts;  but  still 
oftener,  they  caused  them  to  be  sung  by 
their  jongleurs  or  joculatoree,  ^ese 
men,  who  were  of  course  inferior  in  stand- 
ing to  the  Troubadours,  were  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  afterwards  the  songs  they 
had  learned,  before  other  companies ;  and 
in  order  to  render  their  presence  more 
desirable,  they  often  entertained  their 
audience  with  various  other  things.  Be- 
sides the  art  of  playing  on  several  instru- 
ments, often  on  three  or  four  at  once,  the 
jongleurs  were  expected  to  amuse  the 
company  with  certain  tricks  of  skill ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  throwing  up  and  catch- 
ing of  little  balls  with  two  knives ;  the 
marking  of  what  was  called  tours  de  cor- 
beilles;  imitating  the  voices  of  birds,  nay, 


*  As  in  the  case  of  Janffred  de  Badel  and  the  Coonteae  of  Tripoli  Bat  the  bsau  ideal  of  a  &natic  in  love 
was  Pierre  de  YidaL  His  whole  life  was  a  sncceasion  of  eccentricities  for  love's  sake,  which  make  him  appear 
to  ns  a  perfect  madman.  Bee  BaTBOoard's  Choix  de  Poesies,  &c,  and  Sismondi's  Hist  de  la  Lit  da  Mi<U,  etc. 
Vol  Vrp.l7«. 

t  These  poetical  combat^  where  the  harp  and  the  voice  servwl  instea«l  of  sword  and  spear,  were  called 
Tenton^  a  Provencal  word  signifyiDg  contmt,  French  luUe.    Se*  Sifmondl,  Lit  du  Midi.  Vol  VL  p.  138. 

t  Sismondi,  Lit  da  Midi,  etc    Vol.  L  p.  88S. 
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eyen  causdng  monkeys  to  spring  and 
dance !  The  same  men  very  easily  learn- 
ed to  make  verses  themselves;  and  in 
that  case,  called  themselves  Troubadours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  jon- 
gleur  was  also  often  applied  to  the  real 
Tit)ubadours.  In  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Romanza,  the  name  and  profession  of  the 
Troubadour,  (Trobadare,  Trovdre),  have 
been  often  confounded  with  those  of  the 
Men^tries,  (Menestrel,  Minstrel),  and  the 
Jongleur,  (Joculatar,  Jaglar),  although 
their  professions  were  originally  distinct. 
The  Spanish  poet  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  who 
wrote  hymns  on  St  Dominic,  calls  him- 
self the  jaglar  (literally  jester^  from  the 
latin  word  jocus,  jest),  of  this  saint. 

These  inferior  Troubadours  who  contri- 
buted so  much  to  degrade  and  corrupt 
the  art  and  profession  of  poetry,  were, 
however,  the  only  ones  among  itie  Pro- 
vencal poets  who  occupied,  in  a  manner, 
the  place  of  the  professional  English  bal- 
lad-singers, and  other  popular  bards. 
There  were  undoubtedly  men  of  talent 
among  them ;  but  they  strove  to  please 
the  multitude,  and  accommodated  them- 
selves to  their  taste.  Thus  they  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  until  every  trace  disap- 
peared of  their  connection  with  the  sweet 
singers  of  love  who  had  already  vanished 
bejfore  them. 

To  what  extent  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours  was  forgotten  in  France,  at  a 
period  when  probably  many  reminiscences 
of  the  golden  age  of  Provencal  song  still 
existed  among  the  people,  appears  from 
the  letters  which  Racine  wrote  to  his 
friends  during  his  visits  in  Langue-d'oc.* 
The  great  poet  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
small  degree  surprised  and  vexed,  to  find 
that  people  did  not  understand  his  pure 
French  south  of  the  Loire ;  and  that  in 
Languedoc  he  had  "autant  besoin  d'un 
interpr^te  qu'un  Moscovite  en  aurait 
besoin  dans  Paris."  After  having  for 
some  time  been  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  discovers  *'  que  c'est  un  langaee, 
m61e  d'Espagnol  et  d'ltalicn."  In  the 
whole  series  of  letters  dated  from  Usez  in 
Languedoc,  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  Troubadours  is  manifested,  although 
complaints  of  the  ''m^chants  vers  des 
pontes  des  provinces,"  and  especially  of 
those  of  Languedoc,  who  "veulent  6tre 
poetes  a  quelque  prix  que  ce  soit,"  occur 
almost  in  every  letter.  If  the  poetry  of  , 
the  Troubadours  had  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  kno\%^  to  Racine,  or  if  he  had  had 
the  least  information  of  their  historical 
existence,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  occasion  to  com- 


pare these  modem  poets  with  their  aoce»- 
tors,  especially  as  ne  makes  express  re- 
ference to  love-songs.  With  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  past^  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  by  the  French  scholars  to  the  feeble 
living  traces  of  this  poetry,  which  at  that 
period  were  probably  to  be  found. 

Whether  the  present  songs  of  the  Gas- 
cons and  Provencals  have  ever  been  col- 
lected, and  how  far  they  have  a  national 
character,  we  are  not  informed.  "  Even 
now,"  says  an  American  traveller,!  whom, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  a  very  good  ob- 
server ;  "  even  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Troubadours,  there  arc  perhaps  more  bal- 
lads hawked  about  in  the  cities  of  Pro- 
vence, than  in  any  other  country ;  and 
there  is  a  softness  and  harmony  m  their 
versification,  which  French  poetry  does 
not  always  possess." 

May  the  attention  of  some  judicious 
Frendimen  be  directed  to  this  subject!  Our 
own  days,  which  have  produced  "  poesies 
GK>thiques-fran9aises,"  which  brought  to 
light  the  ancient  traditions  of  Dauphin6e 
and  Normandy,  and  above  all,  the  remark 
able  ballads  of  Breta^e,  are  favorable  to 
all  inquiries  of  this  kind 


IL 

POPULAm  POVTBT  OP  THS  NOSTn  OP  PKAirOI. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  France  they 
found  it  inhabited  by  two  different  races, 
viz.,  the  Galli  or  Gauls,  in  the  north  ana 
east,  and  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest 
Both  belonged  probably  to  the  great  fami- 
ly of  the  Celts ;  but  they  had,  according 
to  Csesar,  different  laws,  customs  and  lan- 
guages. Yet,  neither  of  their  idioms 
seems  to  have  been  any  longer  in  use  when 
the  Teutonic  nations  settled  in  France; 
at  least  not  in  those  regions  where  they 
settled,  for  in  Brittany,  where  they  seem 
never  to  have  penetrated,  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  or  Cymric  language,  is 
spoken  by  the  peasantry  to  this  very  day. 
Whether  this  language  was  preserved 
here  by  the  aborigines,  is,  however,  very 
doubtful;  more  probably  it  was  carried 
thither  by  early  British  colonists,  who 
left  their  country  perhaps  in  dread  of  the 
Romans,  but  whose  numbers  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  thousands  of  re- 
fugees, who  fied  before  the  Saxons,  and 
gave  the  name  of  their  abandoned  home 
to  the  princedom  they  founded.  We 
shall,  perhaps^  at  another  time,  have  occa- 
sion to  state  m  what  remarkable  purity 
the  ancient  language  of  Taliesin  has  been 
preserved  here.    A  Roman  sovereignity 


*  Chef  d'csaTTM  de  Jean  Badne,  Vol  Y 
tSUdelL 
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of  four  hundred  years,  seems  to  have 
spread  the  Latin  language  over  all  the 
rest  of  France,  and  finnly  established  it. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  Roman  provinoes  were 
ever  so  completely  Latinized.  We,  there- 
fore, cannot  hope  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
Celtic  language  preserved  in  the  French 
tongue. 

More  decided  was  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  principally  in  respect 
to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  For  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  vocabulary  of 
any  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  Teu- 
tonic conquerors  settled,  was  very  consid- 
erably increased  by  them.  Comparatively 
few  in  number,  they  seem,  wherever  they 
found  the  Latin  language  established,  to 
have  yielded  to  its  higher  cultivation. 
For  centuries  they  continued  to  speak 
their  own  Teutonic  dialect  among  them- 
selves— the  Franks  preserved  this  habit 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years — with 
the  conquered  nation  they  attempted  to 
speak  the  patois  of  the  country,  and  gra- 
dually changed  it  by  their  imperfect  pro- 
nunciation, and  especially  by  their  want 
of  skill  in  the  niceties  of  its  grammar. 

Even  the  difference  of  dialect  which 
must  have  reigned  between  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  Western  Goths,  who  settled  in 
the  south  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Franks  who  conquered  the  North,  on 
the  other,  appear  to  have  produced  no 
very  decided  difference  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  regions.  During  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Romanza 
spoken  in  France  was  essentially  the  same 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  There  are 
extant  two  ancient  documents  of  the 
Romanza,  as  spoken  in  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  in  842;  these  are  the  oaths  of 
Charles  the  Bald  and  of  his  subjects, 
referring  to  the  partition  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  They  are  remark- 
able as  being  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  Romanza,  and  also,  as  the  first  public 
acts  in  which  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  people  was  used.  These  documents 
show  that  the  patois  of  the  north  was  at 
that  time  very  little  difierent  from  that 
used  in  the  south ;  and  apparently  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  the  two  following 
centuries  that  the  French  Romanza  split 
into  two  different  languages,  the  Proven- 
cal, and  the  Roman  Wallon  so  called. 
The  word  wallon  and  its  different  forms, 
as  wallis,  wallish,  waelsh,  &c.,  signified  in 
all  Teutonic  dialects — stranger;*  and  it 


is  remarkable  that  it  was  applied  by 
three  Teutonic  nations  of  different  stocks, 
the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, to  the  natives  of  countries  conquer- 
ed by  them.  In  modem  German  the 
name  of  waelsch,  waelschland,  has  been 
confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  but 
especially  to  Italy. 

The  earliest  popular  songs  of  the  French, 
of  which  at  least  some  scattered  fra^ 
ments  have  come  down  to  us,  were  m 
Latin.  La  Ravali^re,  in  his  essay  "de 
I'anciennet^  des  chansons  Fran^aises,'' 
p;ives  the  beginning  of  such  a  song,  which 
IS  so  lovely  as  to  tempt  us  to  make  room 
for  it  here : — 

"  Ut  quid  Jabes,  pnsiole, 
Qnare  numdas,  nliole, 
Carmen  duloe  me  cantare  ? 
Gam  film  lange  exul  yaldo 

Intra  mare  I 
O  cor  jabee  canere?^  etc 

**  Why,  my  darling,  aak'st  thou  me, 
Why  doBt  bid  mo  sing,  my  boy. 
Bid  me  sing  sweet  songs  of  Joy  ? 
Me,  poor  exile,  forced  to  flee. 

O'er  the  sea ! 
Why  ask  songs  of  Joy  ft>om  me.** 

The  period  when  these  Latin  songs 
passed  over  into  French,  cannot  be  det^- 
mined  with  exactness ;  especially  as  the 
change  can  have  taken  place  only  gradu- 
ally. But  we  may  assume  with  certainty, 
that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  Latin  was  thus  exchanged  for  the 
French  Romanza  in  writing;  and  that 
the  patois  of  the  country  was  employed 
for  popular  songs,  centuries  earlier  than 
for  literary  piu^wses.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  after  the 
Merovingian  race  had  been  estabUshed  in 
France  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  court  still  spoke  German,  and  the 
annals  and  public  documents  were  com- 
posed in  Latin,  while  the  common  people 
spoke  and  sang  in  their  own  idiom,  which 
was  gradually  growing  up  into  a  fixed 
language.  "The  earliest  poetry  in  the 
Oui  language,"  Bouterwck  says,  very 
decidedly,  "  were  lyric  songs."  There  is, 
indeed,  reason  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
ancient  French  were  already  what  Rous- 
seau declared  them  to  be,  not  yet  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  "  un  peuple  chansonnier." 
Mossieu,  in  his  history  of  French  poetry, 
quotes  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  at  that  time, 
songs  were  made  in  Paris  on  a  certain 
young  man  of  dissolute  manners,  who  was 


*  These  appellations  are  still  preserved  in  Wales  or  WallK  in  England,  in  Wallon  Flanders  and  Walloo 
Brabant,  and  in  Wallis  (Le  Yalab)  in  Switzerland.  The  primitive  relations  between  the  Teatonic  and  Celtic 
langnacee  is  among  other  things  evident  from  the  equal  signification  in  both  ot  them  of  the  word  Wal^  Oeltle 
OaL  w  or  F,  and  G  or  H,  are firoqaentiy  amalgamated  or  confounded;  for  instance,  in  Qad  and  Wodan,  Wil- 
helms  and  Gnillelmas,  Hernandez  and  Fernandez,  Sto.  Every  where,  where  Celtic  races  settled,  we  find  cer- 
tain regions  designated  as  the  lands  of  gtrangera:  Qidloway,  Gallia,  Donegal,  (Q)  Caledonia,  Gallicia,  Ac 
The  Gal  of  the  Celts  was,  however,  always  a  stranger  of  the  same  family,  while  the  Wal  of  the  Germans  was 
•  stranger  of  a  different  race. 
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ladled  in  derision  by  the  female  name  of 
Flora ;  and  that  these  ditties  were  sung  in 
the  streets  and  the  carrefours.  Here, 
then,  we  have  vaudevilles  as  early  as  the 
twelhh  century. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
French  annalists,  unlike  the  German  and 
Scotch  writers  of  chronicles,  have  not  pre- 
served some  characteristic  specimens  of 
their  popular  songs.  For  a  diligent  in- 
quirer, however,  many  discoveries  in  this 
province  may  be  still  in  reserve,  but  as  the 
materials  can  only  be  found  in  France  itself, 
the  French  alone  can  bring  them  to  light. 
A  complete  history  of  popular  poetry 
has  not  yet  been  written ;  and  cannot  be 
written  satisfactorily,  for  want  of  docu- 
ments, the  search  for  which,  until  very 
recent  times,  has  been  entirely  neglected  in 
France.' 

In  the  tenth  century,  Danish  adven- 
turers settled  in  the  nortn  of  France,  and 
founded  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  real 
birthplace  of  French  literature.  If  we 
must  ascribe  to  their  influence  the  change 
of  language  which  appears  in  the  oldest 
document  of  the  French  language,  viz.. 
the  laws  given  to  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  this  influence  must  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  this  change  was  rather 
effected  by  time  and  want  of  intercourse 
with  the  south,  than  by  a  handful  of 
conquerors,  whatever  the  influence  of 
these  latter  on  the  mental  development 
of  the  French  nation  may  have  been  in 
other  respects.  That  which  here  princi- 
pally concerns  us,  is  the  fairy  mythology, 
which  the  Northmen  brought  from  their 
ancient  home ;  and  the  belief  in  which, 
although  changed  in  character,  has  even 
in  our  tinges  not  yet  wholly  perished  in 
Normandy.  The  dwarfs  and  giants  who 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  ancient 
French  romances,  and  the  good  and  bad 
fifuries  who  assist  or  persecute  their  heroes, 
are  undoubtedly  creatures  of  northern 
origin  and  growth.  The  very  different 
character,  however,  which  the  French 
fairies  of  the  romances  show  in  compari- 
son to  diosc  of  the  £dda,  has  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  influence  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims, who  returning  from  the  East  and 
•circulating  their  tales  with  all  their  mys- 
terious and  glowing  colors  among  the 
people,  operated  also  in  other  respects  so 
strongly  on  men's  minds.  It  is.  however 
probable,  that  even  before  this,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bretagne  with  her  Cymric 


fauy  world,  had  influenced  them,  while 
this  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  cnanged 
partly  their  character  by  amalgamating 
with  the  traditional  superstitions  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Only  the  namea  of  the 
fairies  in  the  French  romances  remind  us 
of  their  northern  origin.  In  "  Perce 
Forest"  the  goblin  is  called  Zephir,  like 
the  dwarfs  of  the  Edda,  who  were  named 
after  the  four  winds.  The  ancient  nor- 
thern fbrm  of  Alp,  Alb,  for  Elf,  was 
changed  to  Auhe,  and  became  in  the  dimi- 
nutive form  of  Auberan  or  Oberon,  the 
name  of  the  Elf-King.* 

The  code  of  laws,  mentioned  above,  as 
the  oldest  document  of  the  French  lan- 
guage^ stands  for  nearly  a  century  isolated. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  gave 
rise  to  that  celebrated  series  of  tales  of 
chivalry  relating  to  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  which  have  spread  over  all  Europe ; 
nay,  over  all  the  world.  To  answer  the 
question,  whether  these  tales  ever  could 
be  denominated  in  France  real,  popular 
poetry, — we  mean,  whether  they  were 
known  by  the  common  people  out  of  Brit- 
tany ;  that  is,  not  by  the  Cymric,  but  by 
the  French  population,  and  whether  they 
were  reproduced  by  these  latter  in  any 
form  whatever,  either  in  prose  tales  or  in 
verse,  we  should  first  have  to  ascertain 
whether  Brittany  or  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  their  real  home  and  birthplace.  If 
the  former,  they  undoubtedly  were  thus 
known  in  France ;  we  find,  however,  no 
trace  of  them  in  the  popular  ballads  collect- 
ed by  Villemarqu^,  although  some  of  these 
are  very  ancient :  not  a  single  allusion  to 
king  Arthur,  or  to  Lancelot,  or  to  any  of 
their  curious  adventures;  only  the  sor- 
cerer Merlin  appears  again  and  again.  This 
is  a  strong  evidence  against  the  above  sup- 
position. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tales 
of  the  Round  Table  were  introduced  from 
Britain  or  England  by  Norman  Travdres, 
they  probably  were  never  spread  among 
the  peasantry,  and  could  therefore  never 
be  called  popular  poetry.  History  fur- 
nishes no  key  to  the  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery, which  has  so  much  puzzled  the 
critics  of  all  nations.t 

The  same  doubt  cannot  exist  in  respect 
to  the  cycle  of  tales  of  chivalry,  which 
succeeded  those  relating  to  Arthur — we 
mean  the  adventures  of  the  Paladins  of 
Charlemagne.  These  are  undoubtedly  of 
purely  French  origin.  It  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  Turpin  should  have 
derived  his  complicated  fiction  solely  from 
the   stores  of  his  own  mind.    Popular 


*  Orimm*s  Preface  to  his  German  TransUtion  of  Iriah  Popular  Taleej).  ix. 

t  The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  informatloii  on  this  anbleet  In  RlfcBon'a  Introdaetion  to  the  Metrloal 
Itomancee;  Wharton's  Hiatorj  of  Poetrf,  and,  abore  all,  in  ElUa'a  Metrical  Boouneee,  and  the  Earij  Sni^Uah 
Poeti  <d  the  aame  author.  It  ought  not  to  be  orerlooked,  howerer,  that  all  theee  learned  wrltera  were  nnao. 
•^pulnted  with  the  real  stAte  of  things  in  Brittany,  and  the  ballads,  published  bj  Y UlemarqaA. 
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legends  furnished  him  with  the  materials 
and  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
heroes.  Charlemagne  and  his  nephew 
Boland  were  eminently  |9opuZar  heroes, 
and  there  are  even  in  our  days  popular 
traditions  attached  to  their  names  fix)m 
Spain  to  Germany.  Whether,  however, 
the  productions  of  the  Travdrek  i  e.,  the 
French  tales  of  chivalry,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  were  of  this  popular 
character,  must  remain  undecided.  The 
Travdres  indeed  have  more  of  the  general 
character  of  the  popular  bard  tlum  the 
Troubadours.  Their  corps  was  not  com- 
posed of  princes  and  noblemen.  On  the 
contrary,  those  persons  of  rank  in  Northern 
France  who  had  poetical  talent,  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  imitated  them ;  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  Castellan  de  Coucy, 
principally  known  by  his  tragical  fate. 
The  lyric  poets  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  French  literature  are  all 
princes  or  knights.  The  compositions  of 
the  Trav^res,  however,  were  mostlv  epic; 
they  were  tales,  made  up  professionally, 
like  the  metrical  romances  in  England,  to 
be  recited  before  company.  Like  the 
Troubadours,  the  Travdres  had  their  Jon- 

fleurs  and  Men6triers,  or  Menestrals. 
ike  them,  too,  they  were  often  confound- 
ed with  these  classes.  The  ingenious  in- 
ventors of  the  Fabliaux  were  sometimes 
ranked  with  the  minstrels,  who  had  their 
quarters  in  the  Rue  St  Julien  des  Mend- 
triers,  at  Paris,  and,  accompanied  by  mon- 
keys and  bears,  were  hired  to  amuse  the 
company  at  weddings.  To  what  extent 
the  real  Trav^res  were  at  first  known  to 
the  common  people  must,  as  we  remarked 
above,  remain  undecided  until  the  history 
of  the  fabliaux  and  contea  shall  be  more 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  their  origin 
discovered. 

The  only  portion  of  old  French  litera- 
ture which  we  can  with  certainty  assume 
to  have  been  entirely  popular,  at  least  in 
the  cities  of  France,  are  the  so-called 
Mysteries^  and  Moralities,  a  species  of 
dramatic  composition,  of  undoubted 
French  origin.  It  appears,  says  Bouter- 
wek,  in  his  History  of  French  Literature, 
"  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  who  returned  from  the 
East,  furnished  an  opportunity  to  multi- 
ply and  give  aniination  to  the  dramatic 
representations  of  Christian  scenes,  taken 
from  the  Bible,  or  later  religious  legends, 
which  perhaps  had  before  this  been  ex- 
hibited on  festival  occasions  in  convents 
and  churches.  The  pilgrims  probably 
began  to  perform  their  dramas  without 
the  assistance  of  the  monks,  and  in  order 


to  relax  from  their  religioos  sobriety,  a 
fkrce  was  acted  immediately  after,  as  good 
as  coarse  wit  could  invent  extemporane- 
ously ;  or  they  intermingled  the  religious 
compositions  themselves  with  burlesque 
scenes ;  a  proceeding  wluch,  according  to 
the  view  of  those  tmies,  gave  no  occasion 
for  scandal."  * 

The  first  regular  company  of  actors  was 
not  formed  until  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  the  year  1380,  when  Charles  YI.  made 
his  entrance  into  Paris,  the  pilgrims  uni- 
ted to  contribute  their  share  to  the  solem- 
nities with  which  tlds  act  was  celebrated 
b^  the  people.  The  marriage  of  the  same 
king,  a  few  years  after,  affcHrded  a  new 
opportunity ;  they  called  their  society,  i& 
accordance  with  their  ecclesiastic  char^ 
acter.  a  fraternity  (confrairie).  Their 
dramas  bore  the  name  of  Mysteries  (Mys- 
tdres).  Among  these  compositions  was 
the  history  of  «fesus  Christ,  from  his  bap- 
tism to  his  interment,  which  lasted  seven! 
days,  and  obtained  great  applause.  Fromi 
this  circumstance  the  fraternity  were  led 
to  call  themselves  "La  Confrairie  de  la 
Passion." 

The  great  success  of  the  Fraternity  of 
the  Passion,  and  the  influence  whidi  it 
obtained  over  the  people,  could  not  but 
excite  the  jealousy  of  an  older  privileged 
society,  the  Clercs  de  la  Bazoche,  as  they 
were  called.  The  Bazoche  was  an  an- 
cient association  of  advocates,  procurators 
and  other  officers  of  the  law,  among  whose 
privileges  was  the  right  of  directing  public 
amusemente  and  ceremonies.  They  too 
attempted  now  to  gain  the  people's  finvor, 
by  dramatic  representations ;  and  as  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Passion  would  allow 
them  no  Mysteries,  they  exhibited  Mo- 
ralities, t.  A,  nearly  the  same  things  under 
another  name.  Less  restrained-  by  code- 
siastic  scruples  than  the  rival  society, 
they  soon  began  also  to  bring  upon  the 
stage  small  comedies,  or  rather  farces,  of 
a  genuine  popular  character.  The  cele- 
brated farce  of  the  "  Advocate  Pathelin,''" 
which  soon  spread  all  over  Furope,  was 
one  of  these  pieces.  It  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  c^tuiy; 
though  according  to  others,  it  existed  in 
its  fundamental  features  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth.  The  applause  it  obtained 
among  all  classes  of  society  was  unmea- 
sured, and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  truly 
popular  production. 

The  extreme  popularity  of  the  theatre 
in  France  was  manifest  in  the  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  this  amusement.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  all  large  cities,  and  many  small 
ones  had  their  theatres,  devoted  alter- 
nately   to    ecclesiastical    or    allegorical 


•  BoaUrwtk,  VoL  L  p.  16. 
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dnmas,  and  to  farces.  Care  was  taken 
to  bring  these  representations  in  the 
b^est  possible  degree  within  the  sphere 
of^the  senses.  To  the  regular  apparatus 
belonged  a  high  scaffold,  on  the  top  of 
which  sat  God  the  Father,  in  a  long  gar- 
ment, surrounded  by  his  holy  angels  and 
saints.  At  the  bottom  of  this  scaffold  was 
the  hell,  stocked  with  all  the  terrors  which 
A  wild  and  rude  imagination  could  invent. 
and  represented  in  forms  as  material  and 
terrific  as  possible.  In  the  midst,  between 
heaven  and  hell,  was  the  world,  or  a  part 
of  it;  as  for  instance,  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Poetical  justice  was  mostly  exer- 
ciaed  at  the  end  of  the  piece ;  the  wicked 
#ere  cast  into  hell,  and  the  good  lifted 
into  heaven. 

The  same  period  which  witnessed  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  these  popular  amuse- 
ments, gave  birth  also  to  the  French  prose 
romances,  which  met  with  such  applause 
over  all  Europe,  and  were  multiphed  in  a 
thousand  translations  and  imitations.  Of 
the  legends  of  the  Paladins  of  Charle- 
magne we  have  spoken  above ;  they  were 
now  only  revived  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  another  form,  while  probably 
tfaej  had  meanwhile  undergone  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  still  greater  altera- 
tions, and  were  only  in  substance  the 
same.  Other  popular  tales,  such  as  the 
migular  story  of  the  beautiful  Melusine 
and  her  nocturnal  metamorphoses,  the 
legends  about  the  emperor  Octavian,  and 
the  like,  were  now  for  the  first  time  writ- 
ten down.  The  peasants  of  Normandy 
are  said  to  be  still  in  possession  of  a  mul- 
titude of  sunilar  tales.  F.  Pluquet,  author 
of  the  "  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  Merits  de 
Robert  Wace,  poete  Normand."  published 
not  yet  twenty  years  ago,  a  collection  of 
ftiry  tales  and  traditionary  legends,  which 
are  not  only  current  to  the  present  day, 
among  the  people  in  the  environs  of 
Bayeux,  but  full  belief  is  said  still  to  exist 
in  them.  We  see  in  them  the  preux 
chevaliers  still  in  their  full  glory,  and  a 
multitude  of  good  and  bad  fairies,  en- 
chanted princesses,  goblins,  vampjnres, 
animals  talking,  &c.  Of  one  of  these 
tales,  the  hero  is  a  Chanaine,  who  sells 
himself  to  the  Devil  in  order  to  deliver 
his  Church  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
chair  of  Rome.  There  is  after  all  more 
of  wild  fancy  than  of  real  poetpr  in  these 
tales.* 

That  the  people,  besides  these  legendary 
tales,  had  their  ballads  and  songs,  needs 
hardly  to  be  stated.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  col- 


lected in  the  Ronumcero  frangaU^vA 
in  two  old  anthologies  entitled  La  Fleur 
dee  Chansons,  and  k  Fleur  des  Chansons 
Nouvelles.  t  The  more  ancient  ones  in  the 
first-named  work  approach  in  respect  to 
a  certain  nalvet6  and  graceful  simplicity, 
in  some  measure,  the  old  Spanish  romances 
of  a  similar  character ;  they  are.  however, 
not  half  so  simple  in  form,  and  all  rhymed, 
even  written  in  "vers  monarimes."  t.  cj 
four,  nay  six  lines  in  one  rhyme.  This 
form^  much  too  artificial  for  popular  pro- 
ductions, makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
they  originated  among  the  people,  although 
they  appear  to  have  been  sung  among  them. 
In  regard  to  poetry,  they  are  not  to  be 
oompued  to  the  Scotch.  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  ballads  of  the  same 
period.  The  later  ballads,  written  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
whole  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, have  the  same  mountebank  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  the  popular  poetry 
of  this  period  among  nearly  all  the  civi- 
lized nations.  Battles,  crimes,  public 
executions,  are  their  favorite  subjects. 
They  commence  for  the  greater  part  with 
an  address  to  the  people ;  for  instance  the 
ballad  on  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Bironinl602: 

Sni  yeat  oalr  one  obanion  ? 
ne  chanson  nonyeUa, 
Fftlte  dedans  Paris, 
Dans  Paris  la  grand*  Yllla, 
Do  Biron  mlswable, 
Qal  avalt  entreprlea 
Taer  le  Boi,  la  Beine, 
£t  le  Prince  Daaphin. 

With  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period 
which  the  French  literary  historians  desig- 
nate as  the  beginning  of  their  present 
literature,  all  relation  of  the  common 
people  to  this  latter  ends.  French  litera- 
ture in  its  classical  bloom,  although  emi- 
nently national^  could  never  be  in  any 
way  popiUar.  It  is  throughout  genteel, 
lordly,  rhetorical ;  its  point  of  culmination 
was  the  court;  its  nurseries  were  the 
palaces  of  the  great ;  its  purveyors  those 
who  courted  the  latter  and  found  their 
best  reward  in  the  applause  of  the  former. 
The  only  portions  of  it  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  find  some  shades  of  the  popular 
character  are  again  the  fairy  tales,  with 
which  we  meet  in  the  second  half  of  the 
period  usually  called  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  French  literature  was  indeed,  for 
a  certain  period,  inundated  with  these 
productions  of  fancy.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  tales  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  which  the  learned  Orien- 
talist, Galland,  first  translated  into  French, 
gave  birth  to  the  French  fairy  tales.   But 
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SeTeitd  collections  of  the  latter  were  pub- 
lished some  years  before  Galland's  trans- 
lation ;  for  instance,  the  "  Gontes  de  ma 
m^re  1'  Oye."  which  first  appeared  in 
1697;  while  Galland's  translation  was 
not  printed  until  1704.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  great 
success  which  fury  tales  then  found  in 
France,  induced  Galland  to  translate  those 
celebrated  Arabic  tales.  The  numerous 
imitations  of  these  latter  do  not  concern 
us  here;  nor  indeed  any  of  this  yerr 
extended  fairy  literature,  except  that  which 
served  to  revive  and  diffuse  stories  of  a 
genuine  popular  character ;  for  instance, 
Little  Red  Riding-hood,  Blue  Beard,  &c., 
which  were  collected  and  reproduced  in 
the  in&ntile  and  poetical  mind  of  Gharles 
Perrault  These  pretty  nursery  tales  are 
still  as  popular  in  France  as  any  where. 
They  are  printed  in  the  penny  style — on 
the  meanest  paper  and  ornamented  with 
coarse  and  ludicrous  woodcuts,  and  are 
by  their  cheapness  accessible  to  the 
poorest. 

To  ascertain  in  some  measure  what 
were  the  mental  recreations  of  the  com- 
mon people  during  the  brilliant  period  of 
French  literature,  we  must  again  return 
to  the  theatre.  We  know  in  general,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  dignity  of  the 
French  stage,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  dramatic  representations  are 
more  popular  than  in  France.  The  French 
pjeople  were  for  centuries  in  the  habit  of 
singing  Vaudevilles  or  versified  bon  mots 
and  conceits,  before  the  managers  of  the 
Theatre  de  la  Faire,  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  ever  thought  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  popularity  to  make  their  institution 
more  attractive.  This  popular  stage  was 
at  first  devoted  to  coarse  imitations  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  which  included  acting, 
dance,  and  song.  Well-known  tunes  ana 
songs,  in  which  the  audience  could  occa- 
sionall}'-  jom.  were  received  with  particu- 
lar favor ;  a  thread  of  connection  between 
the  successive  Vaudeville  was  soon  form- 
ed; and  thus  the  Opera  Comique,  now 
the  favorite  amusement  of  refined  society 
throughout  all  Europe,  developed  itself 
from  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plea- 
sures of  the  common  people  of  France. 

Vaudevilles  are  only  city  songs,  as  their 


name  indicates.  Political  events  orpn- 
vate  occurrences  give  them  birth.  They 
lay  no  claim  to  poetical  merit ;  they  are 
happy  sallies  of  wit — nothing  else ;  the 
most  witty,  the  most  striking,  are  the  best 
Every  day  witnesses  the  birth  of  a  new 
one,  and  the  most  popular  lives  only  until 
superseded  by  another  called  forth  by  some 
other  equally  superficial  interest  of  the 
day.  As  productions  of  only  a  part  of  the 
nation,  they  can  hardly  characterize  the 
whole  nation.  But  the  French  have  also 
VUlaneUeSy  their  "  Chansons  de  Cam- 
fagnCj"  and  always  have  had  them.  Dur- 
mg  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  liter- 
ature, a  popular  itinerant  singer,  a  native 
of  Lille,  made  as  much  sensation  in  the 
northeastern  towns  of  France,  and  in 
Flanders,  as  Racine  and  Molidre  at  Paris. 
His  real  name  was  Francais  de  Gottignies. 
but  he  was  more  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Briile  Maison,  from  the  cus- 
tom he  adopted,  to  give  the  sign  of  the 
commencement  of  his  exhibition,  by  burn- 
ing little  paper  houses  fixed  on  the  top  of 
a  pole,  which  was  put  up  at  some  public 
place.  The  shine  of  the  flame  was  seen 
firom  far,  and  attracted  young  and  old. 
His  principal  wit  was  directed  against  the 
towns  of  Tourcainy,  the  Abdera  of  the 
north  of  France,  whom  he  ridiculed  by 
narrating  of  them  ludicrous  stories,  and 
imitating  their  ways  and  manners  in  songs 
and  ballads.  These  were  collected  after- 
wards under  the  title,  "Ftrennes  Tour 
Grenoises."  Such  and  similar  collections 
of  characteristic  specimens  of  French  po- 
pular poetry  composed  in  the  interior,  to- 
gether with  the  favorite  songs  of  the  com- 
mon people  at  the  capital,  give,  indeed,  a 
portrait  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
nation,  in  some  measure  different  from 
their  mere  political  or  literary  aspect, 
the  features  of  which  are  not  less  promi- 
nent and  striking. 

Here  our  task  finishes;  for  only  the 
earlier  popular  poetry  of  France  was 
our  object.  The  eighteenth  century,  with 
its  long  suppressed  groans,  its  final  violent 
outbreaks,  and  its  deadly  struggles  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new,  engendered  a 
new  time,  and  in  certain  measure  a  new 
race,  the  mental  recreations  of  which  to 
depict  we  leave  to  another  pen. 
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JoA.    Well,  Hcaren  be  pnl8«d,  the  show  is  orer  I 
Ida.    How  can  yoq  bat  so  I    Neyer  hare  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beaatiihL    The  flowexa^  the  bonghs, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  airar, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robosi  the  plumes,  the  happy  flu$e& 
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EOR  several  days  we  had  been  deluged 
with  rain,  in  crossing  the  Greater 
Scheideck.  Even  the  fan*  scenery  of  In- 
terlachen  was  veiled  from  view  by  thick 
layers  of  cloud,  which  as  they  showed  no 
symptom  of  dispersing,  offered  no  induce- 
ments for  us  to  remain.  At  Thun  only 
were  we  stopped  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
telligence, that  there  was  little  likehhood 
of  our  finding  even  a  night's  accommoda- 
tion  at  Berne,  if  we  continued  our  journey 
that  day,  as  we  had  intended  doing.  The 
mat  historical  festival  about  which  we 
had  heard  so  much  for  some  days  past 
and  had  little  expected  seeing,  was  barely 
commenced.  We  had  met  some  delegates 
to  it  leaving  Lucerne  on  the  preening 
Sunday,  with  their  grooms  dressed  in 
those  parti-colored  cloaks  which  give  such 
an  odd  appearance  to  the  old  Swiss  cos- 
tumes. On  inquiry,  we  found  the  celebra- 
tion commemorated  the  admission  of  the 
canton  of  Berne  into  the  confederation. 
and  that  the  days  chosen  for  it  were  the 
anniversaries  of  two  battles,  in  which  the 
finte  of  the  city  had  been  decided  by  resort 
to  arms.  No  more  appropriate  time  could 
have  been  selected,  we  thought,  for  this 
great  national  festivity.  The  sole  absorb- 
ing topic  of  discussion  for  weeks  had  been 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Austria.  The 
Imperial  Envoy  had  been  recalled,  and 
perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  was  spared 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  com- 
memoration of  one  of  the  battles  in  which 
Austria  was  most  signally  defeated.  For 
the  Swiss,  however,nothing  could  have  been 
chosen  more  capable  of  exciting  their  dor- 
mant feelings  of  patriotism. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  22d  of  June,  that  we  came  in 
sight  of  Berne,  at  a  place  where  the  road 
from  the  lake  of  Thun  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  right.  No  traveller  I  am 
sure,  can  forget  its  picturesque  position. 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  Aar,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  gorgeous  panorama  of  the 
Oberland  Alps.  As  we  approached  it. 
the  sun,  after  an  eclipse  of  several  days 
seemed  disposed  to  break  through  the  en- 
vironing clouds,  and  add  to  the  charms 
of  the  festival,  which  otherwise  we  feared 
would  prove  but  a  sorry  display.  A  large 
field  just  outside  of  the  old  city  moat,  was 
covered  with  vehicles  of  all  sizes  and 
among  which  the  numerous  wagons 


of  the  rustics  of  the  more  distant  villages 
gave  indications  of  the  crowd  awaiting  us 
in  the  interior  of  the  town. 

When  we  had  safely  reached  our  desti- 
nation, we  found  ourselves  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  The  fact  that  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  streets  were 
prowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  apparently  intent  upon  the  festivities 
of  the  day,  certainly  offered  us  little  en 
couragement  to  seek  accommodation  in 
the  hotels.  So  resigning  ourselves  to  fate, 
we  had  about  concluded  to  keep  to  the 
streets  for  the  day,  and  get  the  best  view 
we  might  of  the  procession,  which  was 
the  great  attraction.  We  had  not  wan- 
dered far  before  a  familiar  voice  greeted 
us,  and  looking  up  we  saw  a  familiar /ac«. 
too.  Here  we  were  among  friends,  then, 
who  extended^s  a  cordial  invitation  to 
make  ourselves. at  home  in  their  parlor. 
Ensconced  in  the  recess  of  a  window  at  the 
Flaucon^  soon  after,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  observations  on  the 
throngs  who  obstructed  the  long  and  un- 
interrupted lines  of  arcades,  running  on 
each  side  of  the  main  street. 

Most  of  the  people,  disdaining  the  side- 
walks, promenaded  in  the  centre  of  the 
wide  avenue.  A  great  part  of  them  were 
evidently  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A 
few  of  the  men  and  boys  were  dressed  in 
black,  while  the  greater  number  wore  an 
odd-looking  snufi'-colored  cloth  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  Their  tidy  attire  struck 
me  very  favorably,  coming  as  I  did  from 
the  south,  where  the  squalid  poverty  of 
the  Italian  cannot  be  disguised  even  du- 
ring such  public  celebrations.  There  was 
a  greater  variety  of  costume  among  the 
women.  The  most  curious  feature  was 
the  head-dress  of  some,  who  wore  a  large 
black  cap,  rising  on  either  side,  and  form 
ing  a  wing  of  stifi*  lace. 

Among  the  women  we  looked  in  vain  to 
find  one  handsome  face,  such  as  you  might 
see  hundreds  of  in  an  equal  collection  in 
Italy.  All  seemed  to  be  tolerably  good- 
loolang,  but  none  to  exceed  a  certain  me- 
diocrity. The  men  were  distinguished  by 
a  manly  bearing,  and  noble  independence, 
which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  a 
free  country.  It  was  remarkable  to  see 
what  good  order  prevailed,  without  even 
the  presence  of  a  police  officer  to  damp 
their  spirits.    Various  means  were  taken 
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to  keep  up  the  excitement,  and  furnish 
amusement  to  the  throne.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  man  that  came  along,  standing  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  two  other  men.  He 
carried  a  glass  of  wine  on  his  head,  and, 
as  he  proceeded  up  the  main  street,  sang 
rif  singing  it  may  be  called),  the  "  Rans 
aes  Yaches."  My  attention  was  soon 
called  to  a  number  of  boys,  from  eight  or 
nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
complete  military  uniform,  and  actually 
carrying  muskets  proportionate  to  theur 
size.  It  was  very  eyident  that  they  were 
not  merely  in  sport.  On  the  contrary, 
they  moved  about  with  a  very  business- 
like air.  I  found  that  they  belonged  to 
companies  of  cadets.  From  their  earliest 
years,  *the  youth  of  Switzerland  are  accus- 
tomed to  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regu- 
lar battalions,  each  officered  by  boys  of 
their  own  age.  Two  days  before  I  arrived 
at  Berne,  the  cadets  of  eleven  districts, 
with  their  bands  of  music,  reached  the 
city,  and  were  received  with  military  hon- 
ors by  the  two  corps  of  urban  cadets. 
On  the  following  day  the  whole  number 
united,  and  proceeded  to  an  open  spot  in 
the  vicinity,  where  they  were  reviewed, 
and  acquitted  themselves  very  honora- 
bly. In  their  manoeuvres,  I  am  told,  they 
seemed  as  adroit  as  much  older  soldiers, 
and  nothing  would  be  requisite  to  make 
them  as  effective,  but  an  equal  amount  of 
strength.  Some  of  the  younger  members 
seemed  quite  exhausted  after  their  review, 
which  lasted  six  or  seven  hours  alto- 
gether. 

The  f&te,  properly  speaking,  commenced 
with  these  exercises ;  but  the  principal  at- 
traction was  evidently  the  procession  of 
this  afternoon,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  six  hundred  men  were  to  march  in 
the  ancient  costume  and  armor  of  the 
cantons.  The  occasional  appearance  of 
one  or  two  of  the  actors  in  their  fantastic 
attire,  served  to  excite  much  interest  But 
before  going  on  to  describe  the  procession, 
let  me  trace  out  some  of  the  events  which 
the  festival  was  intended  to  commemorate, 
and  some  of  the  chief  men,  who  were  re- 
presented in  it. 

The  battle  of  Laupen  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1339,  and  the  celebration  of 
this  Helvetic  feast  commenced  on  its  514th 
anniversary.  It  arose  from  the  connec- 
tion of  the  town  of  Berne  vrith  Germany ; 
for  at  that  time,  instead  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  it  was  an  Imperial  city. 
But  Berne  was  then  not  only  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  even  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
Pope,  above  most  of  its  neighbors.  The 
subjects  of  Louis,  about  this  period,  tired  of 
wrangling  with  the  PontificiJ  Chair,  which 
had  excommunicated  him  for  his  contu- 
macy, determined  through  the  electors. 


''  that  an  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans 
being  once  elected  by  the  majority  of  suf- 
frages, had  no  need  of  the  sanction  of  the 
papal  court  in  order  to  exercise  the  impe- 
rial rights."  The  Bernese,  however,  had 
not  made  as  yet  sufficient  progress  in  po- 
litical science  to  subscribe  to  this  declara- 
tion ;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  had 
espoused,  to  all  appearance,  the  weaker 
side.  All  the  surrounding  nobles,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  burghers  of 
Berne,  joined  with  the  emperor  to  form  a 
confederacy.  From  their  eagerness  in  the 
matter,  the  Bernese  soon  diacovra^d  that 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  destructkm 
of  their  city  was  fixed  upon.  One  of  the 
noblemen  could  find  no  other  cause  of  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  city  had  refused  to 
receive  the  money  which  he  coined  with 
the  Imperial  consent.  The  count  of  Vih 
langin  demanded  three  hundred  marks  <^ 
silver  as  indemnity  for  pretended  losses. 
The  count  of  Gruyere  wished  to  exact  of 
the  baron  John  of  Weissenburg,  who  had 
become  a  citizen  of  Berne,  a  considerable 
sum  for  his  powerful  protection;  while 
Rudolph,  count  of  Nidau,  pretended  that 
Berne,  by  granting  the  right  of  citizenship 
to  his  subjects,  was  exciting  them  to  re- 
bellion. The  Bernese  even  saw  their 
neighbor,  the  free  city  of  Fribui^,  join 
their  enemies. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  new 
commonwealth  had  been  called  upon  to 
meet  such  powerful  adversaries;  but  it 
showed  no  symptom  of  fear.  A  deputa- 
tion, headed  by  John  of  Bubenberg,  the 
venerable  president  of  their  senate,  endea- 
vored, it  is  true,  to  conciliate  the  various 
Sirties  who  had  joined  the  confederacy, 
ut  it  found  them  determined  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Berne,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  try  the  chances  of  war.  During 
the  spring  of  the  year  1339,  the  united 
forces  of  Austria,  Burgundy,  Suabia,  and 
the  Empire,  were  collected  before  the 
small  town  of  Laupen,  on  the  road  to 
Berne,  and  only  nine  miles  distant.  Ther 
soon  began  its  siege,  with  15,000  foot  sol- 
diers, and  3,000  horsemen,  besides  1,200 
cuirassiers,  and  700  knights.  To  oppose 
this  army,  containing  the  flower  of  the 
German  nobility,  the  venerable  John  of 
Bubenberg  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
throw  himself^  with  a  small  garrison,  into 
the  beleaguered  place,  while  the  Bernese 
senate  called  loudly  on  its  allies  for  succor. 
The  three  forest  cantons  answered  prompt- 
ly to  the  call,  but  they  could  muster  only 
900  men.  These  men,  however,  were 
mountaineers,  and  the  Bernese  received 
them  with  enthusiasm.  Soleure  sent 
eighty  valiant  knights ;  and  John  of 
Weissenburg,  himself  one  of  the  causes  of 
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hostilities,  came  with  six  hundred  men 
from  Hasli  and  Simmerthal.  And  yet 
eren  with  this  reinforcement  the  Bernese 
army  scarcely  amounted  to  5000.  They 
wore  conducted  by  Rudolph  of  Eriach, 
whose  father  before  him,  forty  years  since, 
had  led  them  on  to  battle.  He  was  a  vas- 
sal of  the  count  of  Nidau ;  but,  when  the 
war  was  about  to  break  out  between 
Berne  and  the  Empire,  had  asked  permis- 
sion of  his  liege  lord  to  espouse  the  part 
of  that  town.  "  I  have  in  my  service,"  re- 
plied the  count,  ''two  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  devoted 
knights ;  so  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me 
whether  I  have  one  man  more  or  less.*' 
firlach,  who  felt  much  wounded  by  this 
disdainful  speech,  rejoined,  ''My  lord 
count,  you  say  that  I  am  a  man ;  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove  to  you  what  the  value 
of  a  single  man  may  be." 

The  Bernese  troops  arrived  at  Laupen 
about  noon.  The  besieging  troops  viewed 
them  with  derision,  contrasting  their  own 
nmnbers  with  the  scanty  line  of  the  ene- 
my. They  even  accused  the  Bernese  of 
having  women  in  their  ranks,  such  was 
the  youthful  appearance  of  many  of  them. 
The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Swiss 
slingers^  who  discharging  their  missiles 
three  tunes,  threw  their  opponents  into 
disorder.  They  were  followed  by  chari- 
ots of  war,  which  dashed  down  from  the 
hills  upon  the  German  troops,  and  made 
wide  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
The  slingers  had,  however,  retreated  after 
having  discharged  their  weapons ;  and  the 
hindermost  ramcs  supposed  they  were  rout- 
ed. Some  of  them  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation and  fled ;  but  Erlach  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  back  from  the  wood 
in  which  they  had  hidden  themselves. 
Then  came  the  close  engagement,  and  the 
result  was  long  doubtful ;  until,  at  length, 
the  German  troops  could  no  longer  stand 
before  the  ardor  of  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  fighting  for  their  all.  The 
Friburghers  were  the  most  valiant  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  others  fled,  leaving  eighty 
knights,  besides  4,500  other  soldiers  dead 
on  the  field.  Only  twenty-two  of  the 
Bernese  fell  in  this  battle,  which  in  dis- 
parity of  numbers  equalled  almost  any 
battle  recorded  in  ancient  history.  The 
victorious  army,  it  is  said,  passed  the  suc- 
ceeding night  on  the  field  of  battle,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Greeks,  in  this 
form. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Laupen.  It  was  followed  by  less  brilliant 
engagements,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
peace  was  re-established,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Berne  was  guaranteed.  Four- 
teen years  subsequent  to  this,  in  1353, 
just  five  centuries  ago,  the  original  Forest 


Cantons  resolved  to  increase  their  confed- 
eracy, by  admitting  into  it,  in  addition  to 
four  others,  the  canton  of  Berne.  Though 
but  the  eighth  and  last  in  order  of  time, 
from  its  importance  the  canton  of  Berne 
was  at  once  advanced  to  tiie  second  rank. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  eight  cantons,  which 
formed  the  old  confederacy,  and  possessed, 
until  lately,  great  privileges  over  the  other 
and  newer  members. 

The  battle  of  Morat  occurred  more  than 
a  century  after  that  of  Laupen.  In  the 
latter  the  Swiss  had  opposed  the  Germans 
and  Austrians,  but  now  these  were  their 
allies.  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  a  violent  and  ambitious  man, 
and  though  a  subject  prince  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  king  of  France,  was  in  fact  far 
more  powerfiu  than  that  monarch.  His 
overbearing  conduct  had  excited  the  in- 
dignation, not  only  of  Louis,  but  also  of 
Sigismund,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Presuming  on  his 
widely  extended  possessions,  reaching  from 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea,  he  demanded  the  title  of  king.  And 
as  the  emperor  ref\ised  this,  he  was  much 
displeased,  and  sought  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  making  war  with  him.  Sigismund 
called  upon  the  Swiss  to  join  m  com- 
bating their  common  duigerous  en- 
emy. The  confederacy,  and  above  all, 
the  Bernese,  showed  much  alacritv  in 
the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of  Charles,  who  endeavored  to  soothe 
them  with  promises  of  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
The  troops  of  the  Swiss,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which 
at  that  time  did  not  belong  to  them, 
and  even  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  took  the  mountain  town 
of  Pontarlier.  But  the  Swiss  soon  found 
that  they  had  drawn  themselves  into  a 
dangerous  position ;  for  Sigismund,  who 
had  as  full  a  share  of  Austrian  good  faith, 
as  his  majesty  Ferdinand  of  happy  mem- 
ory, thought  it  perfectly  just  and  proper 
to  violate  his  pledged  word,  and  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  concluding  a  sep- 
arate peace.  The  Swiss,  deserted  by 
their  sworn  allies,  were  now  exposed  to 
the  onset  of  all  the  forces  of  the  daring 
count  who  had  not  yet  earned  for  him- 
self the  epithet  of  Bash,  In  the  winter 
of  1476  he  crossed  the  Jura,  and  advanced 
to  the  little  town  of  Grandson,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  in 
which  the  Bernese  had  placed  a  small 
garrison  of  soldiers.  The  duke,  with  his 
60,000  men,  besieged  the  place  for  ten 
days,  without  success.  Enraged  at  this, 
he  gave  notice  to  the  garrison,  that  unless 
they  surrendered  wiuin  a  given  time,  he 
would  hang  all  whom  he  found  there.   At 
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the  same  time  a  knight  of  Burgundy  was 
instnicted  to  promise  their  lives  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  Swiss,  upon  condition  of 
an  immediate  capitulation.  The  latter, 
who  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  from  their 
confederates,  whom  the  inroad  of  the 
enemy  had  probably  taken  at  unawares, 
determined  to  trust  the  duke's  word. 
History  has  taught  us  by  numerous  ex- 
amples  what  they  seem  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of,  that  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  the 
&ith  and  generosity  of  the  people,  eyen 
in  the  most  unlicdised  democracy,  than 
on  the  solemn  promises  of  many  of  the 
crowned  princes  of  the  oldest  and  most 
Intimate  fiunilies.  Charles  of  Bur^undy^ 
regardless  of  his  word,  of  the  opimon  or 
mankind,  and  of  history,  which  never 
£uls  presently  to  cover  with  infiuny  the 
name  of  the  perjured,  caused  the  men,  to 
Ihe  number  of  450,  to  be  stripped,  and 
either  hung  or  drowned  in  the  lake.  The 
Swiss  were  assembled  some  thirty  miles 
off,  at  Neuchatel,  and  they  resolved  that 
the  treacherous  monarch  should  feel  the 
weight  of  their  revenge.  With  such  feel- 
ings they  marched  mrectly  towards  the 
town  of  Grandson,  and  its  vicinity  became 
the  scene  of  their  vengeance.  Their  van- 
guard was  attacked  b^  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  yet  it  succeeded  in  de- 
fendmg  itself  vigorously.  But  when  the 
auxiliaries  from  the  Forest  Cantons  came 
upon  the  field  of  action,  Charles  asked 
anxiously  who  they  were ;  when  one  of 
his  officers  answered,  "  They  are  the  men 
before  whom  Austria  has  fied."  "  Woe 
to  us,  then,"  was  his  answer,  as  he  order- 
ed the  advanced  guard  to  retreat  a  short 
distance.  Mista^g  this  retrograde  mo- 
tion for  a  flight,  the  whole  army  turned, 
and  fled  to  their  camp;  even  this  they 
soon  abandoned.  But  few  men  were  slain 
in  the  action,  though  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  other  valuables.  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss. 

For  two  months  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  no  wise  dispirited  by  his  defeat,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  warlike  preparations. 
At  length  he  advanced  towards  Morat,  a 
small  town  containing  at  present  near  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  situated  about 
sixteen  miles  westward  of  Berne.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  Burgundians 
besieged  it.  The  Swiss,  who  espoused 
with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  their  com- 
mon country,  advanced  to  Morat  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  June,  the  day 
following  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Laupen,  numbering  some  thirty-four 
thousand  strong.  They  found  the  duke 
encamped  with  an  army  of  double  that 
number,  with  his  right  wing  resting  on 
the  hills,  and  his  left  defended  by  the 


lake.  The  Swiss  knelt  to  pray  tbr  soo- 
cor,  and,  as  the  morning  had  been  rainy 
the  Burgundians  expected  no  engagement 
that  day.  Finding  the  enemy  retiring  to 
their  camp,  the  Swiss  rushed  upon  some 
batteries,  and,  before  aid  could  come,  thej 
had  turned  thssni  against  the  BaxKundi- 
ans  themselves.  At  the  same  time  bodies 
of  their  men  seized  more  oommandtqg 
points  on  either  wing,  and,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  simultaneously  to  two  or 
three  fires,  the  French  were  soon  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  rout  became  general; 
and  the  confederates  pursued  the  fogitives 
for  miles  towards  Uieir  ooimtry.  The 
duke  only  escaped  with  thirty  horsemen 
to  Merges,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva, — some  forty  miles  dis- 
tant It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  war-cry  of  the  pursuers  was  Grand' 
son;  a  word  which  excited  in  their  breasts 
a  tlidrst  for  revenge,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  recent  victory.  On  this  one  day 
fifteen  thousand  Burgundians  were  killed 
in  battle,  besides  ten  thousand  who  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across 
the  narrow  lake  of  Morat 

Thus  was  Berne  twice  saved  firom  utter 
destruction.  At  lAmpen,  in  the  foor* 
teenth  century,  and  at  Morat,  in  the  fi^ 
teenth,  the  hoasted  strength  of  Austria 
and  France  was  signally  defeated  by  in- 
ferior forces.  Berne  was  thenceforth  the 
most  important  state  in  Switzerland.  So 
it  was  a  very  happy  choice  that  fixed 
upon  the  anniversaries  of  those  great 
battles  for  the  fifth  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  league  of  the 
Eight  Original  Cantons. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  prooessioiL 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  ana 
attractive  feature  of.  the  feast  A  party 
of  drummers,  followed  by  a  company  or 
two  of  unarmed  infantry,  marched  along 
through  the  main  street  to  clear  a  passage 
for  the  procession.  A  few  cadets  were 
distributed  in  various  places  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  trespassing  upon  Uie  open 
space ;  for  now  almost  every  body  in  the 
town  had  come  to  view  the  pageant  The 
windows  of  all  the  houses  upon  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  drapery,  and  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  striving  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  scene.  And  now  the 
procession  appears.  The  first  part  of  it 
or  the  opening  procession,  was  composed 
of  two  portions, — the  first  representing 
the  state  or  canton  of  Berne,  and  the 
other  the  city,  as  giving  the  festival.  In 
the  first  the  men  were  all  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
rode  on  well-caparisoned  horses.  The 
marshal,  the  trumpeters,  the  oonmiander, 
and    his  escort  successively  advanced. 
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The  defensive  armor  of  the  horsemen  was 
Ught,  and  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
more  ancient  periods.  Like  all  that  was 
used  on  this  occasion,  it  had  been  drawn 
from  the  old  treasures  of  the  armory  of 
Berne,  and  from  some  neighboring  cities. 
A  round  helmet  of  a  single  piece,  without 
a  Tisor  in  front,  but  descending  behind  so 
as  to  protect  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  a  cuirass  of  steel,  ooyering  the  breast, 
composed  the  whole  of  it  The  helmet 
was  adorned  with  a  long  drooping  feather ; 
the  red  sleeves  of  the  coat  were  loose  and 
flowing.  A  short  skirt  scarcely  reached 
the  knees  of  the  horseman,  whose  legs 
were  below  partly  covered  by  short  boots. 
The  horses  and  men  were  certainly  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  appear  in  such 
fkntastic  costumes,  and  the  former  often 
displayed  rather  a  restive  disposition, 
causeo,  in  great  part,  by  the  gaudy  dra- 
pery which  covered  their  backs,  and  fell 
m  front  over  their  chests.  The  men,  how- 
ever, although  most  of  them  had  been 
taken  from  the  lower  ranks^  and  had 
giren  themselves  a  more  imposmg  appear- 
ance, by  means  of  fidse  beards  and  mous- 
taches, seemed  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and 
showed  none  of  that  awkwardness  which 
persons  of  their  education  and  social  posi- 
tion would  exhibit  in  England  or  America. 

Closely  following  upon  the  soldiers 
came  a  standard-bearer,  carrying  the 
great  flag  of  Berne,  with  the  b^.  as 
usual,  the  most  prominent  part  of  it 
The  nendd,  who  rode  next^  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  chosen  for  his  imposing  pre- 
sence, and  more  elegantly  dressed,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  individual  in  the  pro- 
cession. His  costly  velvet  coat  was  worked 
with  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Berne,  and 
those  of  each  of  the  districts  of  the  canton. 
He  held  in  his  han&  a  wand — the  emblem 
of  his  offioe — and  rode  a  gayly-decked 
horse.  Two  pages,  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  accompanied  him ;  and  a  band  of 
men  canying  the  banners  of  the  thirty 
districts,  into  which  the  canton  was  of  old 
divided,  closed  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  next  divi- 
sion, representing  the  city  of  Berne,  were 
all  on  foot  The  man  in  complete  armor, 
walking  at  their  head,  was  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  next  personage,  wluch  was  no 
less  than  the  MiUz,  or  Bear.  A  man 
dressed  in  a  bearskin  is  a  constant  com- 
panion of  all  processions  at  Berne,  for 
the  bear  is  almost  held  sacred  here.  He 
is  always  represented  with  his  tongue 
thrust  out,  just  as  he  appears  on  the  old 
coins  of  the  place.  Our  Mutz  on  this  oc- 
casion carried  a  pikesta£^  and  had  a  scarf 
tied  around  his  body,  which,  with  a  sword 
dangling  from  his  waisti  set  off  his  qn 


pearanoe  to  great  advantage.  He  seemed 
to  relish  the  scene,  too ;  for  he  danced  and 
performed  divers  antics  whenever  the  train 
stopped,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
boys  especially,  with  whom  the  Mutz, 
and  bruins  in  general,  are  particular  &- 
vorites.  A  detachment  of  musicians,  who 
came  next  were  accompanied  by  two  men 
in  coat-of-mail  armor  protecting  their  en- 
tire bodies.  They  were  the  bea^rs  of 
the  old  and  new  city  banners,  both  of 
them  having  the  bear  upon  them,  as  the 
most  conspicuous  object 

The  delegates  of  the  Abbayea  followed. 
These  abbayes,  which  now  correspond  to 
our  club-houses  in  great  part,  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  more  like  the  guilds 
of  other  places ;  and  their  origin  was  so 
flur  back  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they 
possess,  as  in  this  case,  some  prescriptive 
privileges.  To-day,  over  eadi  of  their 
houses  the  flag  was  flying,  until  it  was 
taken  down  to  appear  subsequently  in  the 

f  recession.  Over  the  window  fix)m  which 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  this  festive  scene, 
the  tattered  flag  of  the  "  Falcon  "  fluttered 
in  the  wind,  now  serving  for  little  more 
than  the  adorning  of  a  hotel.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  was  displayed  the 
equally  ancient  banner  of  the  abbaye,  or 
guild,  of  the  blacksmiths.  Altogether 
Qiere  were  thirteen  of  the  delegations, 
each  armed  with  weapons  appropriate  to 
their  occupations,  or  else  with  the  com- 
mon martial  implements  of  the  olden  tima. 
The  bakers  carried  lances,  the  blacksmiths 
their  large  hammers,  the  butchers  their 
broad  meat -axes,  the  shoemakers  battle- 
axes,  the  weavers  heavy  maces,  and  the 
boatmen  their  oars.  Their  dresses  were 
gay  and  varied,  though  all  were  referable 
to  the  same  period,  that  is,  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  the  costume  of  these 
persons  and  that  worn  by  the  body-guard 
of  the  pope.  Like  his  predecessors,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  flnds  it  expedient  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  to  provide  himself  wiu  a 
regiment  recruited  from  the  principal  Bo- 
man  Catholic  cantons  of  the  confederation. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  their  curious  uni- 
form. Their  coat  and  short-clothes  of 
yellow,  red,  and  black  cloth,  united  in 
stripes  or  other  patterns,  gives  them,  to 
the  eyes  of  one  who  sees  them  for  the 
first  time,  the  appearance  of  a  company 
of  bufibons.  displayed  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace.  But  he  will  soon  find 
that  on  them  the  pontiff  principally  relies 
for  defence  against  his  own  subjects  as 
well  as  against  a  foreign  foe.  Travellers 
are  gravely  informed  by  their  guide- 
book^ that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  de- 
signer of  this  ridiculous  aocoutremeni ! 
As  there  were  a  gieat  number  of  yiriooi 
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ooBtomes  of  the  period  in  this  prooesskm, 
all  of  them  much  alike  in  shape,  but  Text- 
dered  much  more  picturesque  than  that 
of  the  pope's  guard,  by  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  colors ;  the  story,  if  true,  would 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
famous  sculptor. 

Next  after  these,  came  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  procession,  commemorating  the 
eight  original  cantons,  with  a  largo  man 
at  its  head  carrying  the  great  bimner  of 
GrQtli,  where  the  oath  of  the  three  patri- 
ots on  the  lonely  rocks  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  was  portrayed.  Afterwards 
came  two  historical  characters, — William 
Tell  and  his  son.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  two  were  selected  from  a  great 
number  of  persons,  solely  on  account  of 
their  fine  appearance.  William  Tell  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  with  a  noble  and 
bold  countenance.  With  his  hunting- 
pouch,  he  carried  a  quiver  full  of  arrows ; 
and  tne  crossbow,  with  which  he  was 
famous  for  his  dexterity,  he  swung  upon 
his  right  shoulder.  With  his  left  hand 
Tell  led  his  son,  a  sprightlv  boy  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  who  walked  about  so 
proudly,  that  you  might  have  supposed 
him  the  hero's  child,  glor3ring  m  his 
father's  world-fiimed  skill.  His  velvet 
cap  was  adorned  with  a  feather,  and  in 
one  hand  he  carried  the  apple  pierced  by 
his  father's  arrow.  Then  followed  dele- 
gates from  the  eight  original  cantons,  all 
armed  and  carrying  their  banners — Zurich 
holding  the  first  rank,  and  after  it  Berne, 
Zuceme,  Uri,  with  the  bull's  head, 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Glaris  and  Zug. 
This  part  again  ended  with  a  company 
of  men-at-arms. 

Next  came  the  portion  commemorative 
of  the  battle  of  Laupen,  a  horseman  who 
preceded  it  carrying  the  banner  of  that 
town.  Then,  after  the  musicians  had 
passed,  a  palfMible  proof  of  the  victory  was 
exhibited,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  flags  captured  on  that  battle- 
field. Each  of  them  was  more  or  less  tat- 
tered, for  besides  the  rough  handling  they 
encountered  in  the  action,  they  had  been 
mouldering  at  Bemo  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Among  these  moth-eaten 
prizes,  a  friend  told  mo  he  had  noticed  the 
ducal  standard  of  Hapsburg,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  not  be  very  pleasant 
to  Austrian  pride.  After  these  followed 
three  knights,  who  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Laupen ; 
among  them  the  one  who  drew  the  most 
attention  was  the  venerable  John  of  Bu- 
benberg,  who  was  a  senator,  and  volun- 
teered so  disinterestedly  to  throw  himself 
into  the  threatened  town.  lie  was  dressed 
in  complete  armor,  and  carried  on  his 
left  arm  a  buckler  of  a  triangular  shape, 


adorned  with  the  aimorial  bearinn  of  hn 
family.  Theni^MDeared  a  band  of  Bernen^ 
and  after  them  Rudolph  <^  Erladi,  wfaio^ 
as  I  mentionedj  commanded  the  oonfeder- 
ates  in  the  action.  He  was  aooompaoied 
by  Baselwind,  the  almoner  of  the  armj, 
and  by  his  squire.  There  came,  a  Urn 
moments  after,  the  free  men  of  Oberhadi^ 
those  sturdy  mountaineers  from  the  foot 
of  the  Junnrau,  and  the  baron  of  WeisaeiH 
burg  with liis  followers  of  the  Siebenthal, 
or  seven  valleys,  armed  with  maces.  Tha 
train  of  triumphal  wagons,  which  foUowad, 
attracted  more  attention.  The  annor 
and  weapons  upon  them  were  disposed  at 
a  trophy:  for  this  was  the  spod  taken 
from  the  battle-field,  where  '^  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  avray." 
Spears  and  hehnets  were  heaped  togethcTi 
with  here  and  there  a  cuirass,  wl^i  tht 
horseman  had  thrown  away  in  his  eag^ 
haste  to  escape.  Battle-axes  were  inter- 
spersed with  flags,  which  many  a  Gennaa 
had  sacrificed  his  life  in  defendmg.  Above 
all,  was  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  m 
which,  five  centuries  ago,  a  valiant  knight 
of  Suabia,  perhaps,  had  Lud  himself  down 
to  die,  among  the  neaps  of  wounded  men. 
But  the  cumbrous  car  soon  passed  away, 
and  with  it  all  thoughts  of  those  thou- 
sands to  whom  the  name  of  Laupen,  whidi 
we  now  rejoice  to  hear,  proved  a  deatb- 
knell  of  their  pride  and  happiness.  Tha 
men  of  Uri,  of  Schwytz,  and  of  Unterwal- 
dei^  the  three  forest  cantons»  who  sanft 
their  contingents  to  the  engagement,  came 
immediately  after.  Hauptman,  who  led 
the  inhabitants  of  Soleure,  the  only  city 
faithful  to  the  Bernese  alliance,  you  could 
distinguish  by  his  coat  of  mail,  and  other 
armor  of  burnished  steel. 

The  last  part  of  the  procession,  in  honor 
of  Morat,  was  preceded  by  a  man  who 
carried  the  flag  of  that  city.  Then  a  party 
of  Bernese  accompanied  the  cannons 
which  were  drawn  by  horses,  hamessea 
to  the  old  rickety  wagons.  This  reminded 
me  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Europeans,  or,  at  least 
that  it  was  first  employed  in  warfare, 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Laupen  and  this  one.  So  I 
was  not  astonished  to  find  the  cannon  ex- 
tremely long,  clumsy  in  shape,  and  ap- 
parently weak,  and  the  mortars  small  and 
ineffective.  Yet  they  were  more  service- 
able than  one  would  probably  have  im- 
agined ;  for  these  same  slender  pieces  pro- 
duced sad  havoc,  when  they  had  been 
captured  by  the  Swiss,  and  turned  against 
the  enemy.  The  knights  who  followed 
were  each  dressed  in  his  own  costume. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
Hallvnrl,  who  commanded  the  Bernese: 
the  others  were  the  confederate  knights  of 
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Qermany  and  Switzerland.  Next  appeared 
some  bojs,  carrying  some  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Borgondv, — flajgs, 
dreflses,  and  a  surplice  or  two  belonging 
to  priests  who  accompanied  the  camp  of 
the  invader.  A  large  wagon,  too,  carried 
the  seyen  large  pieces  of  tapestry  curiously 
worked,  serving  once  as  the  duke's  tent 
It  was  closely  followed  by  another  car, 
more  heavily  laden  than  the  first,  with 
(^  armor  gathered  on  the  battle-field  of 
Morat  The  whole  procession  closed  with 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  in  full  armor. 

The  Bernese,  and  especially  the  country 
people,  who  had  come  from  a  distance, 
were  extremely  pleased  with  the  proces- 
sion which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  visit;  and  as  they  dispersed,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  carried  away  with  them  more 
patriotism  than  they  brought  We,  too, 
who  were  but  rather  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  this,  to  them,  heartstirring  spec- 
tacle^ went  away  with  somewhat  higher 
notions  of  the  bravery  and  efficiency  of 
the  Swiss  troops,  from  having  had  so  pal- 
pable a  demonstration  of  it  presented  to  our 
ejroB.  This,  however,  was  not  exactly  the 
time  for  practical  reflections.  The  crowd 
was  dispersing,  and  as  we  had  only  a  few 
more  hours  of  daylight  to  spend  in  Berne, 
we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  principal  points, 
to  which  the  throng  app^ued  to  be  pres- 
8ingf--one  was  the  tipper  platform,  just 
outside  the  walls.  Here  it  was  that  we 
expected  to  see  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
Oberland,  but  the  flitting  douds,  as  &st 
as  they  disclosed  one  snowy  peak,  covered 
its  neighbors  with  their  thick  mantle ;  and 


our  view,  to  say  the  least,  was  very  nn- 
satis&ctory.  A  large  wooden  shed  had 
been  erected  near  by,  of  that  beautiful 
ch&let  style,  in  which  the  Bernese  cxcd, 
and  under  tnis  a  supper  was  to  bo  given 
by  the  dty  to  the  delegates  of  other  can- 
tons, and  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  procession.  Poor  fellows!  thev  needed 
refreshment;  forVe  had  heard  during 
the  afternoon,  that  some  of  them  were 
severely  ii\jured  by  the  unaccustomed 
weight  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  One  poor  man  had  a  load  of  eighty 
pounds,  with  '^hich  he  promenaded  the 
streets  for  hours. 

We  could  not  wait  here,  for  we  had  not 
yet  seen  the  Bears;  and  what  traveller 
would  acknowledge  that  he  had  left  Berne 
without  seeing  them?  The  Bargraben 
is  a  deep  hole,  a  part  of  the  old  ditch  sur- 
rounding the  city.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  around  it,  watching  the 
antics  of  Bruin,  who  fitred  so  well  that 
day,  that  he  must  have  congratulated 
himself,  as  much  as  any  body  else  did,  oi^ 
the  happy  celebration.  The  bear  being 
the  city's  emblem,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment supports  one  or  two  of  them  at  its 
own  expense,  and  has  recently  purchase 
another  ^oung  cub  for  the  amusement  of 
the  urchms. 

The  evening  was  clear,  and  throngs  of 
peasants  might  be  seen  riding,  or  driving, 
or  walking  home,  all  in  a  jovial  mood. 
As  for  us,  after  parting  with  regret  from 
the  friends  we  had  so  fortuitously  met 
here,  we  were,  before  midnight,  on  our 
way  towards  CkneTSk 
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THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

I  ASKED :  you  would  not  give, 
Yet,«ere  we  parted, 
I  knew  by  signs  that  but  in  glances  live, 
You  were  grown  milder-hearted. 

You  asked : — ^I  would  not  hear. 

Pride  conquered  Passion, 
And  now  I  murmur  in  your  longing  ear 

In  a  strange  other  fiishion. 

Yon  list ; — and  still  you  list, 

Love  loves  to  listen. 
Dreams  of  Young  Hero  by  Leander  kissed, 

Until  the  full  eyes  gUsten. 

But  your  Leander  lies 

Drowned  in  cold  soomii^ 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  hisFaradise  ;— 

Hero !  good  morning ! 
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NOT  many  months  ago,*  the  attention 
of  the  literary  world  was  excited  by 
the  amiouncement  that  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  impression  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspere,  (published  in  1G32),  filled 
?rith  margmal  corrections  in  manuscript, 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  Uie 
volume,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
Shakspere's  Works,  and  Historian  of  the 
English  Stage.  When  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Collier  declared  that  a  great  number 
of  these  MS.  corrections  were  of  inestima- 
ble value,  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  made  by  some 
person  who  had  access  to  better  authori- 
ties than  those  possessed  by  the  player 
editors  of  the  first  folio,  or  by  any  of 
their  successors,  the  interest  in  the  matter 
became  vciy  great ;  and,  amid  some  utter- 1 
ance  of  doubt  and  wonder,  much  satisfao-l 
tion  was  universally  expressed,  that  so 
valuable  a  waif  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  one,  the  antecedents  in  whose  editorial 
career  gave  warrant  that  he  would  put  it 
to  such  careful  and  judicious  use.  Verbal 
criticism,  even  upon  the  works  of  Shaks- 
pere, has  generally  not  much  interest  for 
the  mass  of  readers ;  and  most  especially 
would  this  seem  to  be  true  of  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  but  the  republication  in  this 
country,  of  Mr.  Collier's  "Notes  and 
Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  from  Early  Manuscript  Corrections, 
&c."  haSj  we  believe,  been  a  successful 
undertakmg ;  and  the  issue,  in  numbers, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  of  "The 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  with  a  text  formed 
by  the  same  editor,  upon  the  same  MS. 
•corrections,  has  also  met  with  a  sale  no 
less  remunerative. 

But  although  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  these  publications 
should  have  been  received  with  sudden  and 
general  favor  among  general  readers,  it  is 
even  less  surprising  that  the  thoughtful 
and  devoted  students  of  Shakspere^  those 
'familiar  with  the  language  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  his  own  peculiar  inflections  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  who  regard 


his  works  with  a  reverence  equal  to  their 
admiration, — it  is  less  surprisiiig  that 
these  should  have  been  much  d]si^>pointed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
and  justly  troubled  and  offended  upon 
the  issue  of  the  second.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  discovery  of  this 
corrected  foh'o  will  prove  to  be  of  material 
service  to  the  text  of  Shakspere.  Some 
of  its  emendations  of  that  text,  as  it  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  printer  of  tibe 
first  folio,  are  invaluable.  But  these^ 
though  numerous  in  themselves,  are  few 
indeed  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
an  outrage  upon  the  great  Dramatist  and 
his  devotees,  and  w^ch  are  but  the  re- 
sultants of  united  stolidity  and  presump- 
tion, and  not  to  be  received  into  the  text 
on  any  pretence,  or  even  worthy  to  be 
perpetuated  in  notes.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  Mr.  Collier  to  publish  and  support 
more  than  a  thousand  readings  of  thu  lat- 
ter kind;  but  for  him  to  embody  them 
boldly  in  the  text,  and  publish  a  volume 
containing  them^  as  "  The  Plays  of  Shakes- 
peare," seems  indeed  as  if  he  wished  to 
furnish  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
Shakspcrcan  apophthegm,  that  "  bad  be- 
gins, and  worse  remains  behind." 

In  examining  the  claims  of  these  MS. 
corrections,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
text  of  Shakspere.  and  with  Shaksperean 
literature,  and  wno  doubtless  form  the 
greater  portion  of  our  readers,  to  take 
with  us  a  comprehensive  glance  at  these 
subjects  from  the  beginning.  The  few 
whoso  enthusiasm  or  steady  devotion  has 
enabled  them  to  wade  through  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  whi^h  have  accumulated  around 
the  works  of  Shakspere,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  will  excuse  a  conces- 
sion to  the  happy  ignorance  of  their  less 
learned,  but  perhaps  not  less  devoted  and 
appreciative  fellow  admirers. 

The  plays  of  Shakspere,  unlike  his 
poems,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  given 
to  the  world  without  his  concurrence  or 
even  his  consent.  Eighteen  of  them,  to 
wit: — The    Merry  Wives    of   Windsor, 


*  It  is  proper  to  say  that  thia  paper  was  nearly  readv  for  the  pr^s  In  Jnne  last,  ero  any  protest  had  been 
ottered  here,  or  had  reached  us  from  England,  axalnst  toe  innovations  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Collier.  It  was  In- 
tended for  the  July  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  Ma^razine,  but  circumstances  over  which  the  writer  had  no 
•oontrol,  provontcd  its  completion  until  a  late  day,  evou  for  the  present  issue.  8ince  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
written,  three  8hak.«percan  critics  of  eminence,  the  iicv.  Alexander  Dyce,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  and  Mr. 
•Charles  Knight,  have  opposed  the  MS.  corrector,  and  his  dbUnguished  supporter,  witli  boldneas  and  auooeas; 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  having  the  same  purpose,  appeared!  in  BiadbtooocTa  Magatine  for  August 
But  as  all  these  critics  seek  to  accomplish  tliis  laudable  design  in  a  different  mode  from  that  adopted  by  the 
present  writer,  our  article  fortunately  loses  no  claim  which  it  might  otherwise  have  lost,  upon  the  attentioii  of 
oar  readers. 
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Much  Ado  about  Nothine,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Love's  Labours  Lost, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  IL  Henry 
IV.  Part  L  and  Part  IL,  Henry  V.. 
Henry  VI.  Part  IL  and  Part  III,  Richard 
III.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  Pericles,  King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Hamldt.  were  printed  in  (juarto  form 
during  his  lifetime.  The  copies  of  most 
of  these  plays  used  by  the  printer  were, 
almost  without  doubt,  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  authority  in  determining  the  text ; 
their  office  being  merely  auxiluiry.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  here,  that  such  was  the 
value  of  Shakspere's  name,  such  his  in- 
difference to  his  dramatic  reputation  ouU 
side  the  theatre,  and  such  the  impunity 
of  the  press  in  those  days,  that  during  his 
life  six  other  plays  were  also  published 
onder  his  name,  which  there  are  no 
grounds  for  receiving  as  his,  which  were 
repudiated  by  his  first  editors, — his  fel- 
low players  and  business  partners  in 
the  theatre, — and  which  have  been  rejected 
by  all  his  subsequent  editors,  except  Nico- 
las Rowe. 

In  1623,  seven  ^ears  after  his  death,  the 
first  collected  edition  of  Shakspere's  Plays 
was  published  in  folio,  under  the  title 
^*Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  ac- 
cording to  the  True  Originall  Copies." 
This  is  known  in  Shaksperean  literature 
as  the  first  folio ;  and  it  is  the  only  ad- 
mitted authority  for  the  text  of  his  Dra- 
matic Works.  It  contains  all  his  plays 
except  one ;  nineteen  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously or  carelessly  printed  befbre  its 
publication^  (one, — Othello — having  been 
published  in  quarto  after  his  death,)  and 
seventeen  which  appeared  in  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  play  not  included  is  Pericles. 
Prince  of  Tyre;  and^it  is  conjecturea 
that  the  refusal  of  the  holder  of  the  copy- 
right of  that  play,  to  part  with  it^  or  to 
come  into  the  enterprise  of  publishing  the 
first  folio,  caused  its  omission.  The  pre- 
face of  the  editors  of  this  first  folio, — who, 
it  should  be  constantly  remembered,  were 
Shakspere's  friends,  fellow  actors,  and 
joint  theatrical  proprietors, — shows  bcr 
;^ond  all  cavil,  it  would  seem,  that  the  pub- 
lication was  made  as  its  title  professes  that 
it  was,  ^^  according  to  the  true  original 
copies,"  and  that  it  has  an  unquestk)nable 
claim  to  implicit  deference  from  the  editors 
of  subsequent  editions,  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  carelessness  in  trans- 
cribing, or  proof-reading,  has  palpably  per- 
verted or  obscured  the  author's  meaning. 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  say 
with  regard  to  their  labor  of  love : — 

"It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  wor- 


thy to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author 
hinuelfe  had  liv'd  to  haue  set  forth,  and 
ouerseen  his  owne  writings^  Bat  Bince  it 
bath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise,  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you  do  not  envie  his  friends  the  office  of 
their  care  and  paine,  to  have  collected  and 
published  them :  and  so  to  haue  publish'd 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abut*d 
mth  diuer$e  tto/ne  and  mrreptitious  copiei, 
maimed  and  deformed  by  the  fr abides  and 
itealthea  of  injurious  impostors^  that  ex- 
pos'd  them:  even  those  are  now  offer'd 
to  your  view  cui-'d  and  perfect  of  their 
limoes ;  and  all  the  rest,  aoeolate  in  their 
numbers,  as  he  conceived  theoL  Who,  aa 
be  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  ezpresser  of  it  Hit  mind  tmd 
hand  wetit  together ;  and  what  he  though^ 
he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that,  wt 
Itave  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  hi$ 
papers.^ 

Few  readers  of  Shakspere  can  have  fiul- 
ed  to  peruse  this  preface,  which  appears  in 
nearly  every  edition  of  his  works ;  but 
the  above  extract  from  it  deserves  to  be 
ever  present  in  the  minds  of  all  who  come 
to  the  critical  consideration  of  his  text 
Indeed,  such  is  the  authority  of  this  first 
folio,  that  had  it  been  printed  with  ordi- 
nary care,  there  would  have  been  no  ap- 
peal from  its  text,  and  not  only  no  justi- 
fication, but  not  the  least  opportunity  .for 
the  labors  of  any  editors  in  the  publici^ 
tion  of  Shakspere's  works,  except  of  such 
as  might  think  it  necessary  and  proper 
to  obtrude  explanatory  notes  and  critical 
comments  upon  his  readers.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  precious  folio  is  one  of  the 
worst  printed  books  that  ever  came  from 
the  press.  It  is  filled  with  the  grossest 
possible  errors  in  orthography,  punctua- 
tion, and  arrangement.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  Mr.  Collier  estimates  the  correc- 
tions of  "  minor  errors," — that  is,  of  mere 
palpable  misspelUng  and  mispunctuation. 
in  his  amended  folio,  at  twenty  thoueantL 
The  first  folio  must  contain  quite  as  many 
such  errors ;  and  the  second  is  worse  in 
this  respect  than  the  first  But  beside 
minor  errors,  the  correction  of  which  is 
obvious,  words  are  so  transformed  as  to  be 
past  recognition  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
context;  lines  are  transposed;  sentences 
are  sometimes  broken  by  a  full  point  fol- 
lowed by  a  capital  letter,  and  at  other 
times  have  their  members  displaced  and 
mingled  in  incomprehensible  confusion; 
verse  is  printed  as  prose,  and  prose  as 
verse ;  speeches  belonging  to  one  charao- 
ter  are  given  to  another ;  an^,  in  brief^  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  typographical 
derangement  abound  in  that  volume,  in 
the  careful  printing  of  which  of  all  others, 
save  one,  the  world  was  most  interested. 
This  it  is  which  has  made  the  labors 
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of  careful  and  learned  editors  necessary 
lor  the  text  of  Shakspere;  and  which 
has  furnished  the  excuse  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  more  pedantry,  foolishness,  con- 
ceit, and  presumption  than  has  been 
exhibited  upon  any  other  subject — always 
excepting  that  of  Religion ;  but  with  this 
udyantage  on  the  side  of  the  Shaksperean 
commentators,  that  their  follies  have  been 
perpetrated  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  while  the  labors  of  commentators 
upon  the  Bible  haye  extended  through 
nearly  fifteen  hundred. 

The  cost  of  the  first  folio  was  £1,  equal 
to  about  five  at  the  present  time, — that  is, 
about  twenty-fiye  dollars;  and  it  is  a 
pleasing  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
works  of  Shakspere  were  held  at  a  time 
80  near  his  own  day,  that  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  quarto  copies  of  many  plays, 
the  comparatively  small  class  which  fur- 
nished purchasers  and  cyen  readers,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  Puritanic  school, 
which  taught  abhorrence  of  all  stage  plays 
as  an  essential  of  its  practice,  a  second  foUo 
was  published  nine  years  auerwards^ — in 
1632.  It  is  upon  a  copy  of  this  edition, 
known  to  Shsdcsperean  students  as  the 
second  folio,  that  the  manuscript  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  which  Mr.  Collier  advo- 
cates, are  made.  This  second  folio  is  but  a 
paginal  reprint  of  the  first  But  very  few 
of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first  are 
corrected  in  the  second,  and  not  only  are 
the  remainder  faithfully  reproduced,  but  to 
them  are  added  many  others  equally  graye 
and  confusing.  In  the  very  points,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  text  of  the  first  folio 
is  faulty,  that  of  the  second  is  much 
worse  ;  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
this  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
Commonwealth,  Shal^pere's  Pla^s  were 
not  reprinted ;  but  in  1664  a  third  folio 
was  issued,  containing,  in  addition  to  those 
which  had  appeared  in  the  two  previous 
folios,  Pericles  and  the  six  spurious  plays 
which  had  been  published  as  Shakspere's 
during  his  life.  The  fourth  folio  appeared 
in  16iB5.  Its  contents  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  third.  Neither  of  the  two 
latter  folios  are  of  the  slightest  authority 
in  determining  the  text  of  Shakspere ;  and 
the  second  is  only  of  service  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  corrects  typographical 
errors  in  the  first 

Up  to  this  time  Shakspere  had  gained 
or  suffered  from  no  other  editing  but  that 
of  his  brother  players ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  limited  to  collecting  his  manu- 
scripts, placing  them  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  writing  the  dedication  and  preface  for 
the  volume.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  no  verbal  criticism  upon  his 


text;  but  his  style  and  matter,  and  the 
construction  of  his  plays  were  made  the 
subjects  of  incidental  comment  and  discus- 
sion among  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Collier.  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
an  anonymous  opponent  of  the  second- 
named  gentleman. 

In  the  year  1709,  Shakspere's  Play& 
*'  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  N.  [ksholas] 
Rowe,"  were  publish^  in  seyen  vols.  Svo. 
This  edition  contains  all  of  the  received 
plays,  beside  the  six  which  are  accounted 
apocryphal.  Shakspere  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  an  editor  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Rowe  was  a  poet  of  merit 
a  man  of  excellent  sense,  a  scholar,  and 
withal  a  modest  and  somewhat  pains-tak- 
ing editor ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  labors  was 
a  great  improvement  in  the  text  of  Shaks- 
pere. A  large  number  of  the  grosser 
blunders  which  deformed  the  preyious 
impressions  disappeared  under  his  pen ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
very  emendations  which  appear  upon  the 
margins  of  Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  the  folk) 
of  1632,  and  the  credit  of  which  that  gen- 
tleman claims  for  his  MS.  corrector,  are 
to  be  found  in  this,  the  first  critkxlly  pre- 
pared edition  of  Shakspere's  works.  The 
fact  is  significant,  both  as  regards  the  MS. 
corrector  and  his  advocate ;  for  it  shows 
that  no  "  higher  authority  "  than  the  con- 
jectural abUity  of  a  clever  and  well  edu- 
cated man  was  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion ;  and  it  also  shows  that  Mr.  Collier 
has  issued  his  book  of  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations without  that  careful  investigation 
which  the  subject  demanded,  and  whidi 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  Surely  Mr.  Collier  should  have 
avoided  error  of  this  kind  in  such  a  case 
as  the  following  disputed  line  in  Ae  You 
Like  Itj  Act  I.,  Sc.  2,  where  Roealind 
replying  to  Ce/ta,  who  asks  if  all  her  grief 
is  for  her  father,  says,  * 

**■  No,  some  of  it  la  fbr  xnj  child's  Hither.** 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to — 

**No,  some  of  it  is  fbr  myfafk^r't  ehUd,^ 

But  the  line  was  printed  thus  in  RoweHi 
edition,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago! 
There  are  yery  many  other  eyidenoes  of 
similar  oversight,  with  r^ard  to  Rowe'ft 
labors ;  but  we  nave  chosen  this  one  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  a  protest  against 
the  change,  which  has  not  only  the  au- 
thority of  Rowe  and  the  MS.  corrector, 
but  the  sanction  of  Coleridge  and  Bir. 
Knight,  and  also  the  advantage  of  a  seem- 
ing delicacy  on  its  side.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  for  the  full  discussion  of 
tiie  question.  We  stop  only  to  notbe 
—  and  it  certainly  merits  remark — 
that  if  the  alleged  error  were  the  result 
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of  a  printer's  transposition  of  the  words 
' fiither's  child'  as  the  advocates  of  the 
new  reading  claim,  the  line  would  haye 
appeared, 

No,  lome  of  It  la  for  xnj  child  fiitlMrX 

instead  of^ 

**  No,  some  of  it  to  for  my  childea  flUher ;  * 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio. 
We  pass  on  to  the  history  of  the  text; 
adding,  with  regard  to  Rowe,  that  he 
appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use  of 
the  old  quarto  impressions  to  assist  him 
in  the  formation  of  his  text 

Bowe  was  succeeded,  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspere,  by  Pope,  who  published  a  su- 
perb edition,  in  six  voliimes,  quarto,  in 
1725.  Pope,  like  most  of  those  authors 
of  eminence  in  other  departments  of 
literature,  who  have  undertaken  to  re- 
gulate the  text  of  Shakspere,  made  a 
very  poor  editor.  He  used  the  quartos 
somewhat  to  the  advantage,  but  more 
to  the  detriment  of  his  author ;  foisting 
into  the  text  readings  which  Shakspere 
himself  had  rejected.  He  gave  us  a  few 
good,  and  several  very  pretty  and  plau- 
sible conjectural  emendations  of  typo- 
graphical errors ;  but  he  added  to  these  so 
many  which  were  only  exponents  of  his 
own  conceit  and  want  of  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  Shakspere's  genius,  that  his 
text,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  poorest 
which  remains  to  us. 

Theobald, "  poor,  piddling  Tibbald,"  the 
first  hero  of  his  Dunciad,  came  after 
Pope,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  editors 
who  nave  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  Shakspere. 
He  was  the  first  who  did  any  great  ser- 
vice by  conjectural  emendation^  and  the 
judicious  use  of  the  quartos.  He  issued 
Qrst "  Shakspere  Restored ;  or,  Specimens 
of  Blunders  committed  and  unamended 
in  Pope's  editk>n  of  thi^Poet"  4to.  1726 ; 
a  publication  which  Pope  never  forgave, 
ai^  in  1733,  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakspere,  in  seven  volumes.  8vo.  It  was 
by  far  the  best  text  of  Shakspere  which 
had  appeared,  and  a  great  portion  of  its 
conjectural  emendations  of  typographical 
errors  remain  undisturbed  to  this  day. 

To  Theobald  succeeded  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  Baronet  (as  Inspector  Bucket 
would  say),  who  published  an  edition, 
splendid  for  the  day,  in  six  vols.,  quarto, 
at  Oxford,  in  1744.  Hanmer  was  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  and  a  man  of  taste. 
He  did  something  to  better  and  some- 
what more  to  injure  the  text  as  Theobald 
had  left;  it  Uis  labors  were  received 
with  favor ;  but  he  was  indebted  for  his 
suooess  rather  to  fashion  than  to  any 
remarkable  merit,  and  his  edition  is  rarely 
consulted ;  the  few  received,  or  favorably 
regarded  emendations  which  he  prooosed 


being  perpetuated  in  the  notes  of  other  edi- 
tors. It  should  be  noticed  here,  that 
many  of  Hanmer's  questionable  readines, 
and  some  which  are  regarded  as  inadmia- 
sible.are  found  amon^  those,  the  credit  of 
whicn  Mr.  Collier  chums  for  Ins  MS.  cor- 
rector. 

Hanmer's  edition  was  followed  in  1747, 
by  Bishop  Warburton's.  This  prelate 
was  undeniably  learned  and  able :  but  he 
was  as  undeniably  assuming,  and  arro- 
gant in  his  personal  demeanor;  and  he 
treated  Shakspere's  works  as  he  probably 
would  have  treated  the  player  himself^ 
had  he  been  his  contemporary.  He  set 
himself  not  so  much  to  correcting  the 
text,  as  to  amending  the  writings  of  Shak- 
spere. His  tone  is  that  of  haughty  flip- 
pancy. Docs  he  find  a  passage  in  which 
the  thought  or  the  expression  of  William 
Shakspere  is  at  variance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  William  Warburton  ? — he  im- 
mediatelpr  alters  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  that 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  saying, 
"without  a  doubt,  Shakspere  wrote,  or 
meant, — ^thus."  For  instance,  of  the  fine 
line  in  Hamlet, 

**  Or  to  Uke  arms  against  a  sea  of  troablea,** 

he  says, 

"  Without  question  Shakspere  wrote 

— *  against  oMail  of  troubles,' 

L  e.  assault** 

Again,  in  the  following  passage,  from 
As  you  Like  It,  where,  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act,  Celia,  dissuading 
Orlando  from  the  encounter  with  the 
Duke^a  wrestler,  says  to  him, 

**  If  yoa  saw  yooMolf  with  yoar  ejtn,  and  knew 
yoonelf  witli  your  Judgment,  the  fear  of  jour  ad  von- 
tore  would  coonael  70a  to  a  more  eqoal  enterprise.** 

Warburton  sajrs, 

•*If  you  saw  yourself  with  toue  eyes, 
BJ^d  knew  yourself  with  toub  judgment' 
Absurd !  The  sense  requires  that  we  should 
read  our  eyes,  our  judgment'* 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
editor  that  the  sense  might  be, 

**  If  yoa  saw  yoorself  with  yoor  eyet,  and  knew 
yoorself  with  jouTJudnfmerU :  ^ 

and  as  this  solution  did  not  occur  to 
him,  he,  of  course,  cuts  the  knot,  and  mu- 
tilates the  text  Sa  again,  in  the  same 
play,  the  impatient  Hosalind  says — 

**  One  inch  of  delay  is  a  Soath  Sea  of  dlaoorery : " 

a  phrase  vivid  with  meaning ;  but  War- 
burton says  of  it — 

*'  This  is  stark  nonsense !  we  must  read 
off  discovery." 

Rosalind  talks  of  Orlando's  kiasiiig-r* 
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**  His  klaaing  if  as  ftiU  of  ssactltjr  as  the  toaeh  of 
holy  bread.'' 

This  does  not  suit  Warburton,  who 
marks — 


«' 


We  should  read  beard  Finstead  of  hread ;] 
that  is,  as  the  kiss  of  an  holy  saint  or  her- 
mit»  called  the  kiss  of  charity.  This  makes 
one  comparison  just  and  decent ;  the  other, 
impious  and  absurd." 

One^more  example  from  the  same  plaj. 
The  Duke  asks  Orlando  if  he  believes 
that  Rosalind  can  do  what  she  promised, 
and  the  latter  replies, 

*  I  Bometlmes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not, 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  thej  fear.* 

Of   the  last  line  of  which  Warburton 
says, 

"This  strange  nonsense  should  b^  read 
thus— 


M  ( 


As  those  that /rar  iMr  hap^  and  know  their 
fear."* 

This  was  reckless  editing ;  and  it  soon 
brought  forward  defenders  of  the  integrity 
of  Shakspere's  text  But,  like  all  his  pre- 
decessors and  nearly  all  of  his  successors, 
Bishop  Warburton  left  in  his  heaps  of 
editorial  chaff  some  grains  of  sense,  which 
have  been  carefully  winnowed  out  and 
garnered  up  in  that  storehouse  of  Shak- 
sperean  lore,  the  Variorum  edition,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  anon. 

In  1745  had  appeared  a  duodecimo  yoI- 
ume  entitled  ^'  Miscellaneous  Obseryations 
on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks 
on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's) 
edition  of  Shakcspcar ;  to  which  is  affixed 
Proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespear, 
with  a  specimen."  It  was  written,  as  its 
author  might  have  said,  with  combined 
perspicuity  of  thought  and  ponderosity  of 
language.  It  was  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
then  rapidly  rising  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  world  of  letters ;  and  in  1765  an 
edition  of  Shakspere,  ^*  with  the  correc- 
tions and  illustrations  of  various  commen- 
tators: to  which  are  added  notes,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,"  was  published  in  eight 
volumes,  8vo.  It  is  giving  the  Doctor  but 
little  praise  to  say  that  he  was  a  better 
editor  than  his  Right  Reverend  predeces- 
sor. The  majority  of  his  emendations  of 
the  text  were  nevertheless  singularly  un- 
happy; and  his  notes,  though  learned 
and  sensible,  were  wanting  in  just  that 
sort  of  learning  and  sense  which  was  most 
needful  for  his  task.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  one  who  himself  appreciates  Shak- 
spere, can  read  Johnson's  comments  and 
verbal  criticisms  upon  his  plays  without  the 
conviction,  that  to  the '  great  moralist,'  the 
grandest  and  most  exquisitely  wrought 
portions  of  the  works  of  the  great  drama- 


tist were  a  sealed  book.  Many  an  hum^ 
ble  individual  whom  the  lefuned  bear 
growled  at,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  include 
even  Bozzy  himself,  appreciated  Shakspere 
better  thim  did  the  literary  dictator.  The 
Doctor  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  pas- 
sage in  that  clever  fop  Congreve's  Mourn- 
ing Bride  was  finer  than  any  thmg  in  all 
Shakspere's  works.  And  who  can  forget, 
or  forgive,  the  manner  in  which  he  abuses 
Sweet  Will  when  he  does  not  under- 
stand him ;  or,  worse  yet,  the  insufferable 
arrogance  with  which  he  patroniies  him 
and  pats  him  on  the  head,  when  he  does? 
Who  ever  read  without  an  ebullition  of 
wrath  this  curt,  savage  and  pedagoguish 
dismissal  of  Cymbeline  ? 

"This  play  has  many  just  sentimenti^ 
some  natural  dialogues,  and  some  pleasing 
scenes ;  but  they  ore  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  incongruity.  To  rema^ 
the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct, the  confusion  of  the  names  and  man- 
ners of  different  times,  and  the  impoesibilitj 
of  the  events  in  any  system  of  li^  were  to 
waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  imbecility 
upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and 
too  gross  for  aggravation." 

Poor  great  moralist !  obtuse  wise 
man!  ignorant  Doctor  of  Laws !  For  thee 
Imogen^  that  purest,  that  most  enchanting^ 
most  noble  creation, — that  loveliest,  moSi 
loveable,  most  loving,  and  so  most  woman- 
ly of  women, — that  peerless  lady  amoi^ 
Shakspere's  peerless  ladies,  was  spoken 
into  being  in  vain  !  In  vain,  for  thee  the 
glowing  thoughts,  the  gorgeous  imagery, 
the  dainty  utterance !  In  vain  for  thee 
the  wondrous  self-development  of  cfaano- 
ter  by  dialogue  and  dramatic  action!  In 
vain  for  thee 

— "  the  lark  at  heaven^  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebns  *gins  arise, 
Hifl  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaUc'd  flowers  that  lies.'*— 

fbr  thy  rectilinear  vision  is  fixed  upon 
*'  the  confusion  of  names  and  manners  of 
different  times,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  events  in  any  system  of  life,"  and, 
beside, ''  springs  that  lies,"  is  ungrammati- 
cal!  All  the  fine  writing  in  the  Dr.'s 
high  sounding  preface  will  not  atone  for 
his  treatment  of  Shakspere  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
here  his  note  on  the  passage, 

**  One  inch  of  dolaj  is  a  Soath  Sea  of  diacorery. 
prithee  tell  me,  Aa,** 

Warburton's  treatment  of  which  we  have 
just  noticed.    Ho  says: — 

**  Tliis  sentence  is  rightly  noted  by  the 
commentator  as  nonsense,  but  not  so  happi- 
ly restored  to  sense.  I  read  thus,  *  one 
inch  of  delay  is  a  South  SeiL  Discover,  I 
prithee,  tell  me,  Ac*  * 
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In  the  same  play  Johnson  gravely  pro- 
poses to  read  SUvius'  entreaty  to  PheoCj 

•*  Will  you  sterner  b« 
Than  be  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?  ** 

••  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  djfM  hit  Upt  by  bloody  drops  ?  ** 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Rambler  and  the  Idler  should 
have  given  us  such  emendations  by  the 
score ;  but  these  are  favorable  specimens  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  notes. 

Edwaxd  Capcll  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  of  the  editors  of 
Shakspere.  He  published  in  1759  a 
quarto  volume  entitled,  "  Notes  and  vari- 
ous Readings  of  Shakspcrc ; "  in  1768  he 
issued  an  edition  of  Shakspcrc  in  ten  vol- 
umes octavo ;  and  in  1779  his  "  Notes  and 
Various  Readings,*'  with  many  additions 
and  the  "  School  of  Shakespear,"  were  re- 
published in  three  formiable  quarto  vol- 
umes. The  critical  student  of  Shakspere 
must  have  CapelPs  books,  and,  alas !  must 
read  them.  CapelPs  words  are  not  with- 
out knowledge ;  but  they  do  as  much  to 
darken  counsel  as  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  most  ignorant  of  his  co-laborers. 
Infinite  pains  and  trouble,  and  the  closest 
thinking  are  often  required,  to  divine  what 
he  would  be  at.  The  obscurest  passage  in 
the  author  whom  he  strives  to  elucidate 
is  luminous  as  the  sun,  compared  with  the 
convoluted  murkiness  of  his  page;  and 
when  by  chance  he  quotes  a  passage  for 
comment,  as  its  clear  signification  flashes 
upon  the  mind  we  involuntarily  think  of 
the  people  who  sat  in  darkness  and  saw  a 
great  light.  And  yet  Capell  did  something 
for  the  text.  He  too,  like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  has  made  some 
conjectural  emendations  which  at  once 
commended  themselves  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  readers  of  Shakspere,  and 
which  have  been  preserved,  while  the 
mass  of  his  labors  are  thrust  aside,  for 
rare  consultation,  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
critical  or  the  curious.  His  collection  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions 
is  invaluable  for  reference. 

At  about  this  period  Shaksperean  criti- 
cism became  rampant.  The  publication  of 
Warburton's  edition  in  1747  had  provok- 
ed controversy  and  given  new  stimulus  to 
investigation.  From  that  day  comment- 
ary trod  on  the  heels  of  conmientary, 
and  panting  pamphleteers  toiled  on  after 
each  other  in  the  never  ending  struggle  to 
•  reach  the  true  text  of  Shakspere ;  a  goal 
which  seemed  to  recede  faster  than  their 
advance.  The  commentators  were  nearly 
all  learned  men ;  and  many  were  men  of 
remarkable  ability.  But  their  labors 
were  almost  altogether  in  vain.  When 
they  strove   most^  di^layed   the  most 


learning,  exercised  the  most  ingenuity, 
they  were  most  at  &ult :  when  they  were 
successful,  it  was  generally  by  chance,  and 
upon  some  point  which  they  regarded  as 
of  little  consequence.  To  estimate  their 
services  to  the  text,  compared  with  the 
harm  they  did  it,  as  "  two  grains  of  wheat 
hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff."  is  to  pass 
a  lenient  judgment  upon  their  labors. 
There  were  reasons  for  all  this.  Critical 
Dogberrys  that  they  were,  they  went  not 
the  way  to  examine.  Their  learning,  the 
school  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
the  taste  of  the  day — formed  as  it  was 
by  the  remnants  of  the  French  taste  of 
Dryden's  dynasty,  and  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  and  polished  correct- 
ness of  the  school  of  Addison  and  Pope, 
overlaid  by  the  lexicographical  style  of 
Johnson, — joined  to  their  own  conceit  and 
the  want  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspere,  led  them  entirely 
astray.  They  did  not  recognise  him  as  their 
master,  at  whose  feet  they  were  to  ^t  and 
learn.  They  did  not  go  to  their  task  in  an 
hmnble,  docile  spirit.   Milton  had  written, 

*  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child 
Warbles  his  native  wood  notes  wild ;  ** 

a  petty,  puling  dribble  of  belittleing, 
patronizing  praise,  for  which  he  should 
never  have  been  forgiven,  had  ke  not 
atoned  for  it  by  that  grand  line  in  the 
Epitaph, — one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
imaginative  he  ever  wrote,  in  which  he 
calls  Shakspere, 

**De«r  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fiune." 

But  the  first  encomium,  which  might  not 
inaptly  be  passed  upon  a  missy  contribu- 
tor to  a  Ladies'  Magazine,  chimed  with 
the  taste  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and  Shakspere  was  regarded  as  an  unto- 
tored  genius,  sadly  in  need  of  pruning 
and  truning ;  a  charming,  but  unsophisti- 
cated songster,  whose  ^'  native  wood  notes 
wild,"  if  their  exuberance  could  be  tamed 
down  to  the  barrel-organ  standard  of  the 
poet  fanciers  of  the  day,  would  be  meet 
entertainment  for  persons  of  quality,  if 
they  were  not  too  exacting  as  to  the  uni- 
ties. In  editing  his  works  for  the  closet^ 
the  constant  effort  was  not  to  imbibe  his 
spirit  and  touch  his  work  with  reverential 
hiand,  but  to  make  him  conform  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  standard  which  he 
critics  had  set  up.  No  one  of  them  see.  «- 
ed  to  suspect  that  Shakspere  could  hav  * 
been  a  law  unto  himself.  In  adapting  his 
plays  to  the  stage,  a  yet  more  outrageous 
desecration  of  his  genius  was  the  fashion 
for  nearly  a  hundr^  years.  The  soul  of 
Procrustes  seemed  to  have  migrated  into 
every  play-wright  and  stage-manager  in 
England,  from  the  day  of  the  Restor*- 
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lion ;  and  Shakspere's  plftys,  when  they 
were  presented  at  all,  were  so  curtailed, 
distorted;  mosaiced,  patched,  vamped  and 
garbled,  that  the  original  work  was  almost 
k)st  beyond  recognition.  The  second  scene 
of  the  first  Act  of  Dryden's  version  of 
the  Tempest^  actually  begins : 

**  Pro*p«ro.    Miranda  vbere  is  yow  HtUr  t 
Miranda.    I  left  her  looking  ttom  the  pointed 
rock,''  &a; 

and  in  Nahum  Tate's  adaptation  of  King 
Ltar,  the  tragedy  ends  in  farce ;  and  Lear 
dances  at  the  wedding  of  Cordelia  with 
Edmund,  The  stage  library  groans  under 
heaps  of  these  abominations  ;  and  to  this 
day  we  have  not  escaped  their  baleful  in- 
fluence. Although  we  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Macrcady  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  this 
regard,  hardly  a  play  of  Shakspere's  is 
now  put  upon  the  stage  with  the  dramatic 
sequence  and  the  development  of  character 
preserved  exactly  as  he  left  them  to  us. 
No  oilt  can  complain  of  the  omission  of  a 
few  gross  expressions,  admissible  when 
Shakspcre  wrote,  but  oflfensive  now :  the 
grievance  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  Shakspere  was  an  actor  and  a  man- 
ager ;  that  he  wrote  his  plays  to  please 
the  people  and  make  money ;  and  that, 
his  audiences  being  constituted  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  he  succeeded.  He 
knew  what  was  a  good  acting  play  as  well 
as  what  was  good  poetry ;  and  he  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  dramatic  tinkers, 
not  only  what  incidents,  what  action, 
what  dialogue  and  soliloquy,  but  what 
succession  of  events  was  necessary  to 
the  proper  delineation  of  his  characters. 
When  shall  we  have  Shakspere  edited 
and  put  upon  the  stage  a  full  recognition 
of  his  surpassing  genius  as  a  dramatist  ? 

Our  digression  is  but  seeming ;  for  it  is 
essential  to  our  purpose  to  show  how 
Shakspere  sufiered  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  more  wrong  fh)m  the  incapa- 
city, vitiated  taste,  and  conceit  of  *  ingeni- 
ous '  commentators  and  adapters,  than  he 
had  previously  endured  from  the  unex- 
ampled carelessness  of  the  printers, — 
grievously  as  they  had  abused  him.  But 
perhaps  we  should  rather  pity  than  con- 
temn those  misguided  people,  for  they 
erred  in  ignorance.  Ilad  there  not  gone 
with  their  ignorance  so  overweening  a 
conceit,  we  might  get  through  their  fine 
spun  absurdities  and  pompous  platitudes 
with  an  unruftled  temper.  But  as  it  is, 
they  try  us  s'  rely. 

The  appeal  ance  of  George  Steevens  and 
Edmund  Malone  in  the  field  of  Shak- 
sperean  literature,  produced  greater  and 
more  permanent  cnanges  in  the  text  than 
had  been  achieved  by  any  of  theur  prede- 
cessors save  Theobald.     They  were  not 


co-workers,  but  opponents.  Steerrais  re- 
printed the  quartos,  and  published  notes 
and  comments  upon  the  text,  which  in 
1773  were  embodied  in  an  edition  in  ten 
vols,  octavo.  Steevens  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  accomplished  of  Shakspere's 
conmientators ;  but  rarely  have  abilities 
and  acquirements  been  put  to  more  rm- 
fruitful  use.  To  show  his  ability,  to  sug^ 
gest  'ingenious'  readings,  he  wantonly 
rejected  the  obvious  significance  of  the 
text,  and  perverted  the  author's  meaning 
or  destroyed  the  integrity  of  his  woric 
He  was  witty,  and  not  only  launched  his 
shafts  at  his  fellow  commentators,  but 
turned  them  against  his  author,  and, 
worse  yet,  attempted  to  substitute  his 
own  smartness  for  Shakspere's  humor. 
He  had  an  accurate, — ^mechanically  ac- 
curate— car,  and  ruthlessly  mutilated  or 
patched  up  Shakspere's  lines  to  the  uni- 
form standard  of  ten  syllables. 

But,  in  Malone  he  found  an  adversary 
entirely  too  powerful  for  him.  Malone 
pubhshcd  in  1780,  two  volumes,  contain- 
ing notes  and  comments  upon  the  text,  as 
it  was  left  by  Johnson  and  Steevens,  and 
other  miscellaneous  Shaksperean  matter ; 
and  in  1790  appeared  his  edition  of  Shak- 
spere, "  collated  verbatim  with  the  most 
authentic  copies ;  with  the  corrections  of 
various  commentators ;  to  which  are  add- 
ed, an  essay  on  the  chronological  order 
of  his  plays ;  an  essay  relative  to  Shak- 
spere and  Jonson ;  a  dissertation  on  the 
three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  £nglish  sts^ ;  and 
notes."  This  title  gives  a  just  idea  of  the 
wide  field  of  Shaksperean  inquiry,  covered 
by  the  labors  of  Malone.  Though  not 
highly  accomplished,  he  was  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  and,  for  his  day, 
of  good  poetical  taste.  He  was  patient, 
indcfatigably  laborious,  and  modest — ^that 
is,  as  modest  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Shak- 
sperean critic  and  editor  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  be.  Above  all,  he  was  honestly 
devoted  to  his  task ;  he  sought  the  glory 
of  his  author,  not  his  own,— -except  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  was  involved  in  the  for- 
mer. We  of  to-day  can  see  that  he  com- 
mitted many  and  great  blunders ;  but  he 
saved  the  text  of  Shakspere  from  wide 
and  ruthless  outrage,  and  by  painful  and 
well  directed  investigation  into  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  contemporary  with  his 
author,  cast  new  light  upon  his  pages. 
To  Edmund  Malone  the  rc^Eulers  of  Shak- 
spere during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  first  quarter  of  this,  were 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  works 
in  a  condition  nearly  approaching  their 
original  integrity.  The  edition  of  Ma- 
lone's  Shakspere,  with  Prolegomena,  sup- 
plementary matter,  and  the  principal  notes 
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of  all  the  editors  and  commentators,  pub- 
lished by  Boswell — son  of  Johnson's  bi- 
ographer— in  tirenty-one  octavo  Tolomes, 
in  1821,  and  known  as  the  Fanorum  edi- 
tion, is  a  monument  to  the  industry  and 
judgment  of  Malone,  whose  labors  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  placed 
beside  those  of  his  predecessors  and  op- 
ponents. It  is,  besides,  a  rich  storehouse 
of  Shaksperean  literature ;  though,  like 
most  storehouses,  it  contains  with  its  trea- 
sures, heaps  of  dross  and  rubbish. 

If  we  mention  Alexander  ChalirY's 
edition,  published  in  1823,  the  text  of 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  Malone;  that  of  the  Rev.  William 
Harness,  published  in  1825,  which  con- 
tained a  few  valuable  corrections  of  the 
text ;  and  that  of  Samuel  Weller  Singer, 
published  at  Chiswick  in  1826,  the  text 
of  which  was  formed  with  great  care  and 
judgment,  though  with  too  little  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  first  folio, 
and  which  contained  some  very  plausible 
conjectural  emendations,  we  shall  have 
brought  the  history  of  the  text,  as  far  as 
editions  of  note  are  concerned,  down  to 
those  impressions  which  are  strictly  of  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
spere,  who  did  not  become  his  editors,  we 
must  notice  Benjamin  Heath,  who  pub- 
lished in  1765,  "  A  Revisal  of  Snakespere's 
text ;  wherein  the  alterations  introduced 
into  it,  by  the  modem  editors  and  critics, 
are  particularly  considered;"  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.  the  learned  editor  of  Chaucer, 
whose  "  Observations  and  conjectures  on 
some  passages  of  Shakspere"  were  pub- 
lished in  1766 ;  Jokeph  Ritson,  the  eccen- 
tric literary  antiquary,  whose  book  of 
verbal  criticisms  on  the  text  appeared  in 
1783 ;  John  Monck  Mason,  who  published 
comments  on  Steevcns'  edition  in  1785 ; 
£.  H.  Seymour,  whose  two  volumes  of 
"Remarks,  critical,  conjectural  and  ex- 
planatory [including  also  the  notes  of  Lord 
Ghed worth],  upon  the  .plays  of  Shak- 
fipeare,"  appeared  in  1805 ;  Andrew  Sock- 
et, who  published  two  volumes,  entitled 
"  Shakespeare's  himself  again,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  asserted ;"  and  Zachary 
Jackson,  whose  '^Shakespeare's  Genius 
Justified  ;  being  restorations  and  illustra- 
tions of  seven  hundred  passages  in  Shak- 
spere,"  was  given  to  the  world  in  1819. 

Heath,  Tyrwhitt,  Ritson,  and  MasoxL 
all  produced  an  appreciable  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  text,  an  effect  which  is 
permanent  and  undeniable.  As  was  the 
case  with  the  labors  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  commentators  and  editors,  the  bulk 
of  their  suggestions  hftve  been  rejected  by 
the  good  sense  of  their  successors ;  but 
they  all  treated  their  subject  like  scholars 


and  men  of  sense,  and  each  made  a  few 
conjectural  emendations,  which  will  al- 
ways remain  in  the  text  It  is  not  b^ 
cause  of  an  undervaluation  of  their  abili- 
ties that  we  turn  from  Uiem  to  Seymour. 
Becket,  and  Jackson. 

Sejrmour  was  a  pedagogue,  not  a  critic 
EUs  book  contains  more  systematic, 
narrow-minded  carping  at  and  quibbling 
with  Shakspere,  and  less  ;i3rmpathetiG 
comprehension  of  his  thought  than  can 
be  found  in  all  his  other  commentators, 
Becket  and  Jackson  excepted.  The 
knowledge  that  a  verb  should  agree  with 
its  nominative  case,  and  that  ten  syllables 
make  a  heroic  line,  form  the  staple  of  the 
qualifications  which  he  brought  to  his 
task.  Speaking  of  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
decessors, — not  very  scrupulous  or  con- 
servativCj  as  we  have  seen, — he  says, 
complainmgly : 

"  They  have  all  been  satisfied  with  deli^ 
ering  the  text  of  each  drama  <u  they  found  it, 
with  preference  occasionally  to  the  readings 
of  different  impressions ;  and  if  the  choice 
they  made  be  deemed  judicious,  so  much  of 
their  undertaking  has  been  periformed :  but 
with  regard  to  those  anooiiEdies  in  which 
the  measure,  construction,  and  sense  have 
been  vitiated,  they  appear  to  have  been 
strangely  negligent;  and  sometimes  strange- 
ly mistaken;  the  want  of  meaning  can 
never  be  excused ;  the  duregard  of  tyntaa 
ii  no  lets  reprehentible,  and  every  poetic  ear 
mutt  be  offended  by  metrical  dissonance" 

He  practised  what  he  preached.  Thus, 
in  the  following  lines  from  Hamlet — 

"Tis  sweet   snd  oommendable  in  joar  nature, 

Hamlet, 
To  give  these  xnoaralng  duties  to  jonr  &ther; 
Bat  joa  moat  know,  your  fttber  lost  s  fiither ; 
That  Ikther  loet^  lost  bis,  and  the  snrviTor  boadd,** 

Ac — 

he  rejected  as  interpolations  wtai  we  have 
printed  in  Italic  letters,  and  gave  the  pas- 
sage thus : — 

**Ti8  sweet  and  oommendable  In  yon,  Hamle^ 
To  give  these  moorning  duties  to  yoor  &thor 
But  you  must  know,  your  flUher  lost  a  fliitber ; 
That  fiUher  his,,and  the  sunriYor  bound,*^  dca 

He  removes  the  'from'  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  used  with  '  whence '  or  '  thence ' 
because  it  is  tautological ;  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  conform  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere's  day  to  that  of  his  own ;  and  he 
seeks,  by  mutilation,  addition,  and  trans- 
positions to  make  an  unbroken  series  of 
perfect  lines  of  ten  syllables,  from  the 
oeginning  to  the  end  of  every  play ;  and 
in  all  these  points  his  labors  are  rivalled 
by,  and  in  some  cases  are  identical  with, 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  corrector. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  or 
decorum  of  Mr.  Becket.  His  work  is  stu- 
piditj  run  mad ;  and  we  can  give  an  idea 
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of  it  only  by  extracts.  Opening  the  first 
Tolume  at  random,  we  find  the  follow 
ing:— 

ffaml0i.—**^Qcvem  these  rentages  with  joxa  fin* 
fen  and  thamb,  give  it  bxeeth  with  jotir  moathf  and 
It  wiU  discoone  most  excellent  mosia*  ** 

"*  Ventages  and  thumb/  I  would  read 
thus: — 'Govern  these  ventages  and  the 
umbo  with  your  fingers,'  Ac  Umbo  (Lat^ 
a  knob;  a  button.  The  piece  of  brass  at 
the  end  of  a  flute  might  very  well  be  called 
a  button." 

Agam,  from  the  same  play. — Hamlet^ 
in  the  grave  with  Laertes^  is  tamiting 
him: — 

*Woo*t  weep?  woo*t  fight?  woo*t  fkat?  woo*t  tear 
thyself? 
Woo't  drink  np  EsU?  eat  a  crooodllo?"  &a 


M  I 


This  proposition  of  Hamlet  is  too  ex- 
travagant, too  ridiculous  to  remain  in  the 
text  By  such  a  reading,  the  Danish 
Prince  appears  to  be  a  veiy  Dragon  of 
Wantley  for  voraciousness."  (Becket  is 
•erious.)  *  *  "I  regulate  the  passage 
thus: 

^Woot  weep,  woo't  drink,  woo*t  eat?  woot  Ikst? 
woo't  fight? 
Woo't  tear  thyself ?— Ape,  Esel,  Crocodile? " 

•  *  "*Up'  is  misprinted  for  *Ape,* 
•Esel,'  in  old  language,  is  *  Ass.* " 

l£  that  were  all  the  conmientator 
needed,  why  did  he  not  read 

«  Apo  I  £€cket  I  Crocodilo  ?  " 

The  metre, — and  the  signification,  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  preserved,  and 
the  new  arrangement  would  not  have 
been  a  whit  more  impertinent.  We  will 
add  only  the  following  from  Macbeth, 
by  turning  a  few  leaves.  Lady  Macbeth 
says: — 

^'Oome  thick  night 
And  pall  thee  in  the  donnc^t  smoke  of  hell  I 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  tho  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,    *  Hold,  holdl" 

•*  I  correct  the  whole,  as  follows : — 

*"  Come  thick  night 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell! 
That  IfMven  mm  not  the  toound  my  keen  kni/^ 

nuike* 
Deep  throttgh  thy  dark^  nor  blench  at  it  to  ory^ 
♦Hold,  hold!'" 

It  was  necessary  that  we  should  look 
at  Mr,  Becket's  work ;  but  we  have  had 
enough  of  it. 

Zachary  Jackson  was  a  printer,  and, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  corruptions 
of  Shaksperc's  works  have  crept  into  the 
text  by  the  carelessness  of  compositors 
and  proof-readers,  he  justly  thought  that 
a  practical  knowledge  of  his  art  would 
be  of  servioe  in  the  ooiyectural  correction 


of  the  sadly  misprinted  Yolnme.  ffis 
knowledge  of  the  composing  case,  and  of 
the  various  accidents  to  which  '  matter ' 
— as  standmg  type  is  called — ^is  subjected, 
from  the  time  it  is  set  up  until  it  goes  to 
press,  did  enable  him  to  make  a  few 
happy  guesses,  or  rather  deductions,  as  to 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed  and 
neglected  by  the  first  printers  of  Shak- 
spere.  He  had  corrected  a  great  deal  of 
proof,  and  was  thus  able  to  conjecture, 
with  occasional  good  fortune,  what  acci- 
dent had  product  the  error  m  the  book 
before  him.  But  even  in  this  he  was  by 
no  means  infallible ;  and  when,  forgettmg 
the  "  ne  sutor^^  he  ventured  into  the  field 
of  general  comment  and  criticism,  he 
made  such  absurd  and  atrocious  changes 
in  the  text,  that  it  is  difficult  to  belieye 
them  the  work  of  a  mind  above  that  of 
an  idiot ;  and  yet  he  utters  them  with  an 
owlish  sapience  that  makes  him  the  very 
Bunsby  of  commentators.  Ecce  signum. 
First,  m  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act 
m.  Sc.  1. 


*•  Unula,' 


-Signlor  Benedick, 


For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valoor 
Goes  foremost  in  report  throaf^  Italy.** 

"Thus  the  text  makes  Benedick  tuppon 
a  ereater  weight  than  any  porter  in  all 
Italy.  For  argument^  I  shall  only  say,  it 
is  the  very  wont  recommendation  to  a  lady's 
love,  as  it  is  not  only  productive  of  serious 
quarrels  abroad,  but  also  the  strongeat 
poison  to  domestic  happiness." 

Our  Author  wrote : 

Signlor  Benedick, 
For  shape,  Jbrbearing  argument,  and  Taloni; 
Goes  foremost  in  report  throogti  Italy.^ 

**  Thus  the  recommendation  is  strong;  for, 
though  Benedick  is  the  most  valorous  man 
throughout  Italy,  yet,  he  ever  forbeart  ar- 
ffumentf  in  order  to  avoid  dissension  :  such 
endowments,  I  think,  could  not  fail  of  find* 
in^  sufficient  influence  in  the  heart  of  Bea- 
tnce.'* 

The  next  jewel  of  criticism  and  emen- 
dation is  upon  a  passage  in  Love's  Labort 
Lost^  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

**  LonffaviUe.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having:  God 
grant  us  patience." 

"The  old  copies  read,  a  low  heaven:  tha 
transcriber  mistook  the  word,  and  wrote 
heaven^  instead  of  haven," 

"  Tlie  allusion  is  to  a  ship's  head,  deco- 
rated with  the  figure  of  Hope.  Longavilla 
compares  the  high  flowing  words  of  Armado, 
to  the  awkward  appearance  of  a  ship,  with 
an  elevated  figure  of  Hope,  Ijing  in  a  lorn 
haven.  LonffaviUe  also  plays  on  the  word 
hope^  which  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Biron,  but, 
by  himself  as  a  siibstautive ;  and  Ilope  be* 
ing  symbulical  of  Patience,  he  concludes 
his  speech  with,  Ood grant  u* patience" 

And  we  echo  his  supplication.     Cas 
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any  thing  be  more  absurd  except  the  fol- 
lowing reading,  in  Aa  You  Luce  IL  Act 
m.,  Sc.  2,  of  goad  for  "  good,"  and  the 
justification  of  it  ? 

^'RotaUneU  Oood  my  complexion  I  doet  thon 
think,  thongh  I  am  capariion*d  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
dooblet  and  bose  in  mj  dispodtlon  ?  ^ 

"  The  circumBtance  of  the  chain,  has  al- 
ready whispered  to  the  heart  of  Rosalind, 
that  Celia  means  Orlando ;  but,  pretending 
ignorance,  she  displays  all  that  agitation  of 
mind,  prompted  W  curiosity,  which  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  female,  who  knows 
her  own  charms,  testifies,  on  hearing  that 
she  is  the  theme  of  admiration ;  and,  there- 
fore, with  most  petitionary  vehemence^  she 
desires  to  know  the  name  of  her  woodland 
admirer:  but  Celia  still  sports  with  her 
aditation,  and  wishes  to  make  her  blush ; 
wnich  playful  maliciousness  being  perceired 
by  Rosalind,  she  tells  her,  the  only  means 
to  effect  her  purpose,  is  to  name  her  admir- 
er; which  will  have  such  influence  as  to 
stimulate  her  blood,  and  cause  a  sensation 
in  her  heart,  that  must  mantle  her  face  with 
blushes ;  therefore,  she  says, — 
**  Oood  my  complexion  I  ^ 

"  Sound  but  the  name  I  you  stimulate  my 
blood,  and  rouse  it  from  my  heart  to  strike 
upon  my  face ;  for,  thoui^h  *Iam  caparisoned 
Hke  a  man^  dost  thou  think  I  have  a  doublet 
and  hose  in  my  disposition^  that  can  veil  my 
blushes,  as  they  do  my  sex  ? " 

**  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  verb,  the  phrase 
^ns  corresponding  uniformity ;  but  which, 
m  its  present  state,  as  M.  Theobald  justly 
observes,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  common 
tense." 

"This  word  is  doubly  applicable^  for,  if 
struck  with  a  goad  on  the  face,  the  part 
must  become  inflamed  and  red/' 

As  a  specunen  of  critical  fatuity  the 
following  upon  a  passage  in  AWs  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.,  Sc.  3  might  chal- 
lenge a  rival — outside  of  Shakspercan 
comment. 


"Patience  being  a  Tirtue,  ihe  Jix*d  virtue 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage :  We 
should  read, — 


Hsetor,  whose  pattonca 


'*Ck»cn,- 


-an  we  might  have  a  good  woman 


born,  bat  every  blazing  star.* 

"  How  can  a  woman  be  bom  ?  A  female, 
when  introduced  into  life,  is  an  infant : — 
the  reading  is  highly  injudicious ;  and  the 
oorrection  seems  to  nave  been  made,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  incongmity  which  it 
produced.  The  old  copy  reads : — '  but  o*er 
every  blazing  star.*  In  my  opinion,  from 
the  word  on  being  badly  formed,  the  com- 
positor mistook  it  for  ore.     I  read : 

an  we  might  have  a  good  woman,  bat  on 


tvexy  blaadng  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  &c^ 

But  Jackson  could  be  a  rival  to  him- 
self, as  the  last  selection  we  shall  make 
from  his  pages,  bristling  with  absurdities, 
will  amply  prove.  It  is  on  a  speech  in 
IVoilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

'^MeoBonder.    Hector,  whoae  patience 

If,  ii  a  virtoe,  flz'd,  to-daj  was  mov*d : 


Ib,  as  a  vuUure^  flx*d,  to-day  was  rnovM ; 

"Thus,  the  patience  of  Hector  is  com- 

{)ared  to  the  vulture^  which  never  moves 
rom  the  object  of  its  insatiate  gluttony, 
until  it  has  entirely  devoured  it  Prome- 
theus, according  to  Fabulous  History,  was 
chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  with  a  vulture 
preying  constantly  on  his  liver.** 

Can  presumption  and  stupidity  farther 
go  ?  And  yet  this  man  made  some  of  the 
verjr  corrections  in  the  folio  of  1632,  for 
which  Mr.  Collier  claims  a  "higher  au- 
thority "  than  that  of  the  first  folio  it- 
self. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  considering  the 
o^ect  of  this  paper,  that  BlackxDood?8 
Magazine  could  speak  favorably  of  this 
book  which  is  filled  with  such  rampant 
stupidity;  that  Mr.  Knight  on  the  au- 
thority of  "  a  most  accomplished  friend," 
bears  witness,  Credat  JudcBus  !  to  "  the 
common  sense  of  the  printer ; "  and  that 
the  generally  judicious  Mr.  Hunter  could 
say  of  Croft's  "Annotations  on  plays 
of  Shakespeare," 

"This  pamphlet  consists  of  twenty-four 
closely  printed  pages,  and,  I  venture  to 
say,  contains  more  valuable  remark  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Zachary 
Jackson,  and  Andrew  Becket,  or  even  those 
of  John,  Lord  Ched  worth,  and  Henry  James 
Pye." 

A  very  safe  assertion :  but  what  had 
poor  John  Croft  done,  that  Mr.  Hunter 
should  be  so  bitterly  ironical.  But  per- 
haps Mr.  Hunter  was  in  earnest !  It  is 
possible;  because  in  Shakspercan  criti- 
cism, all  things  are  possible. 

But  though  the  text  of  Shakspere  suf- 
fered no  permanent  injury  from  such  com- 
mentators as  these,  and  though  the  Vari- 
orum and  the  Chiswick  Editions  pre- 
sented the  works  of  the  great  dramatist, 
more  nearly  as  he  produced  them  than 
they  had  ever  before  appeared  in  print, 
the  increasing  admiration  of  the  world  for 
those  matchless  writings,  the  influence  of 
an  humbler,  more  docile  school  of  criticism 
upon  them,  and  the  well-known  fiu;t  that 
there  were  still  man^  departures  in  those 
editions  from  the  onginal  folio,  which,  at 
least  might  be  needless,  created  a  demand 
for  a  text,  conforming  yet  more  strictly 
to  the  primitive  standard;  and  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  two  editors  step- 
ped forward  to  supply  this  want  These 
were  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight.  They 
each  did  much  to  efiect  that  return  to  a 
purer  text,  which  was  needed.  Both  ad* 
mitted  conjectural  emendations  yery  gp»- 
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rmgly,  and  only  when  thej  deemed  them 
to  be  absolutely  unavoidable;  and  both 
made  the  first  folio  the  cxdusiye  basis  of 
the  text,  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
then  first  done  since  Rowe's  time;  but 
Mr.  Collier  admitted  the  ^^  stolen  and  sur- 
reptitious "  quartos  to  a  higher  authority 
than  that  awarded  to  them  by  Mr.  Knight, 
who  deferred  only  to  the  original  folio. 
Mr.  Collier  had  the  great  advantage  of  a 
long  devotion  to  the  study  of  old  English 
literature,  especially  to  that  of  Shak- 
spore's  age ;  but  Mr.  Knight  brought  to 
his  task  an  intelligent  veneration  for  his 
author,  and  a  sympathetic  apprehension 
of  his  thoughts,  which  we  venture  to  say 
has  never  been  surpassed — perhaps  never 
been  equalled  in  any  of  that  gentle- 
man's fellow-editors.  There  exist  no 
critical  essays  more  imbued  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Shakspere  than  the  Supplement- 
ary Notices  which  Mr.  Knight  appended 
to  each  play  in  his  beautiful  Pictorial 
Edition. 

But,  both  editors  committed  errors 
themselves,  and  allowed  those  of  others 
to  remain  uncorrected.  Mr.  Collier  ad- 
mitted readings  from  the  quartos^  and  the 
commentators,  which  are  indefensible ;  and 
Mr.  Knight's  almost  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  the  first  folio  caused  him  to 
reproduce  many  passages  fh>m  it,  which 
are  evidently  corrupted  by  the  gross  typo- 
graphical carelessness  which  so  deforms 
that  precious  volume.  This  was  undeni- 
ably shown  with  excellent  temper  and 
spirit  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  the 
editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mar- 
lowe, Green,  and  Peele,  &c,  in  his  "  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's,  and  Mr.  C. 
Knight's  Editions  of  Shakspere."  which 
appeared  in  1844 ;  and  which,  wnen  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  his  other  labors, 
points  out  Mr.  Dyce  as  the  editor  from 
whom  we  may  expect  the  purest  text 
of  Shakspere,  which  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world. 

One  other  edition  was  produced,  which 
should  not  be  here  passed  by :  that  edited 
bv  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  of 
New- York.  Mr.  Verplanck's  labors  were 
more  eclectic  than  speculative.  Form- 
ing his  text  rather  upon  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Dyce,  than 
upon  original  investigation  and  collatioiL 
and  exercising  a  taste  naturally  fine,  ana 
disciplined  by  studies  in  a  wide  field  of 
letters,  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shak- 
spere, which,  with  regard  to  text  and 
comments,  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any 
other  which  exists. 

Such  is  the  history,  and  such  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  text  of  Shakspere, 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier's 
newly-discovered,  old,  anonymous,  manu- 


script corrector,  we  are  called  upon  to 
change  in  over  one  thousand  important 
particulars. 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  either  has  authority, 
or  it  has  not  If  it  have  authority,  we 
must  submit  to  its  dicta;  if  it  have  not, 
we  must  examine  closely  every  correction, 
and  judge  it  by  its  reasonableness  ana 
probability.  iJet  us  make  the  changes, 
if  there  be  undeniable  authority  for  them; 
and  if  they  are  exactly  such  as  the  text 
unquestionably  demands,  let  us  make 
them  without  authority. 

The  deference  due  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio^ 
is  easily  to  be  determined.  Probably, 
most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  its  recent  history.  At  all  evmts,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  at  this  time 
the  fact,  that  it  was  found  four  years  ago^ 
by  Mr.  Collier,  in  the  shop  of  the  late  Mr 
Ilodd,  Bookseller,  of  London.  There  are 
no  means  of  discovering  by  whom.the  cor- 
rections were  made;  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  possession  of 
the  volume  beyond  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  corrections  appear  in 
various  colored  inks,  as  Mr.  Collier  ad- 
mitSj  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the 
writing  of  various  hands.  There  is,  then, 
not  even  a  traditional  authority  attaching 
to  those  corrections.  They  are  made,  not  on 
a  copy  of  the  first  folio,  but  on  one  of  the 
second  impression,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
corrects  but  few  of  the  tjrpographical 
errors  of  the  first,  and  adds  many  to  the 
remainder  which  it  perpetuates.  The 
corrections  were  certainly  made  long  after 
the  original  actors  of  the  plays  had  pass^ 
ed  away,  and  some,  if  not  all  of  them, 
quite  as  surely  not  until  after  the  Res- 
toration, when  the  theatres  had  been 
closed  for  years,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
stage  had  perished.  Of  this  last  fact  they 
themselves  furnish  indisputable  proofl 
There  is  no  testimony  whatever,  then, 
to  show  that  they  are  of  any  more  value 
than  if  they  were  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

But  Mr.  Collier,  failing  any  testimony 
as  to  the  authority  of  his  folio,  bases  its 
claim  to  deference  on  the  character  of 
its  emendations,  and  the  ancient  hand- 
writing in  which  those  emendations  are 
made.  Let  us  examine  this  claim.  Sup- 
pose this  case.  In  the  first  act  of  Mac- 
beth occurs  the  following  well-known  pas- 
sage, which,  though  pages  of  explanatory 
and  emcndatory  comment  have  been 
written  upon  it,  needs  no  exegesis,  and 
has  been  made  confusing  only  by  the 
labors  of  the  note-mongers.  Its  vivid 
but  disjointed  imagery,  its  profound  but 
broken  refiections,  are  apprehended  at 
once  by  the  sympathetic  reader  of  Shak- 
spere ;  who,  be  it  remembered,  fully  ap- 
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prebends  much  in  his  author^  of  which  he 
cannot  give  a  detailed  analysis. 

**  If  it  were  done,  when  *ti8  done,  then  Hwtre  well 
It  were  done  qoicklj :  IftheaaseaeinAtlon 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequenoe,  and  catch. 
With  his  Bnroeaae,  raooeas;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  npon  thta  bank  and  shoal  of  time,— 
We*d  Jamp  the  life  to  come— But,  In  these  oases, 
We  still  hare  Judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloodj  Instmctions,  which,  being  tangfat  retain 
To  plagne  the  inventor.    This  even  handed  Jnstice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poisoned  chalice 
To  oar  own  lips.    He*s  here  in  doable  trost : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  sal^ect,— 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  hosl| 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Dancaa 
Hath  borne  his  fiiculUee  so  meek ;  hath  been 
Bo  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angel^  trumpet-tongned,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven*8  chembin,  bocs*d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air,  ^ 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  everj  eje, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.  I  have  no  spur  . 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent ;  but  onlj 
Tanlting  ambition,  which  o*erieape  Itaeli; 
And  fUls  on  the  other— How  now  ?  what  news  ?  ** 

Suppose  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio 
had  given  this  passage  as  follows;  the 
Tariations  from  the  present  receiyed  read- 
ing being  printed  in  italic  letter. 

«•  If  it  were  done  f — '  TVoere  ioeUUw&re  done  guicklp, 
But  then  ichen  Hie  done  /=If  the  assassinator 
Could  tranunel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  Ue  ttfooMS,  tureeaee :  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here  : 
But  here— upon  this  bank,  and  eohooFd  of  tlme^ 
We'djump  the  life  to  come.— But,  in  these  caaea 
We  still  have  Judgment  here :  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  inducUone,  which  being  tangfat  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.  *  *  *  * 

[We  make  no  alteration  in  the  interren- 

ing  lines.] 

AnAnmo^xtmpUy^nakedWbeahabe 

Or  Beaten^  e  eherubin  Koiett 

Upon  the  ooureere  of  the  etghUeee  air^ 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed,  wUh  Hrideni  bUui^ 

That  overieKene  inMers  shall  drown  the  wind. 

I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intenantt  but  only 

Tanlting  ambition,  which /stfs  on  Uee^^ 

And  overleap*  the  ether." 

If  for  such  an  emendation  Mr.  Collier 
had  claimed  "  a  higher  authority  "  than 
that  used  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio, 
what  a  shout  of  scorn  and  derision  woula 
have  gone  up  from  the  whole  world  of 
letters !  And  yet  this  preposterous  read- 
ing of  the  passage  is  seriously  proposed, 
aira  sustained  through  four  octavo  pages, 
by  a  commentator,  Socket,  who  also  pro- 
poses some  of  the  very  corrections  found 
m  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of  1632.  Had  this 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Macbeth  been 
found  m  that  folio,  the  weight  of  no  name^ 


the  plausibility  of  no  reasoning  ooold  have 
persuaded  two  sane  men  iJSkt  the  MS. 
corrections  were  of  the  least  authority. 
The  admissibility,  then,  of  those  correo- 
tions,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
which  gives  them  even  traditional  autho- 
rity, depends  entirely  upon  their  appo- 
siteness.  Their  authority  is  to  be  derived 
solely  from  their  intrinsic  worth.  The 
passage  corrected  must,  in  the  first  place, 
unquestionably  need  correction  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  folio ;  and,  in  the 
next,  the  correction  proposed  must  be 
such  as  to  recommend  itself  implicitly 
to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
text  of  the  poet  and  the  literature  of  his 
time.  This  is  the  only  safe  rule  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  any  arbitrary  emendations 
of  Shalupere's  text, — a  rule  which  Malone 
thus  laid  down  in  one  of  his  controversies 
with  Steevens,  upon  a  passage  in  the 
7\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

"By  arbitrary  emendationa,  I  mean  cod> 
jectures  made  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  conjectnrer,  and  without  any  authority. 
Such  are  Rowe's,  Pope's,  Theobald's,  Han- 
mer^B,  dc.,  and  my  assertion  is,  that  all 
emendations  not  authorized  by  authentio 
copies,  printed  or  manuscript^  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  and  are  to  he  judaed  of  by 
their  reaeonableneee  or  probability;  and 
therefore,  if  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer  or  Dr. 
Warburton,  had  proposed  an  hundred  false 
conjectural  emendations,  and  two  evidently 
juB^  /  thould  have  admitted  theee  tvio,  and 
rejected  all  the  reet" 

But  this  folio  of  Mr.  Collier's  is  not 
only  without  the  slightest  supporting 
evidence  to  give  it  authority,  ex  cathedra^ 
but  contains  within  itself  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  has  not  the  shadow 
of  a  claim  to  any  such  authority.  In  ex- 
amining it  we  shall  find  that  Uie  correc- 
tor has  showed  a  great,  though  by  no 
means  singular  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  poetry,  the  wit,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  Shakspere's  writing:  that 
some  of  the  most  important  of  his  correc- 
tions were  made  with  a  disregard  of  the 
context,  and  are  at  variance  with  it :  that 
a  long  time  had  passed  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  volume  and  the  makine  of 
the  corrections :  that  the  maker  of  them 
conformed  to  the  taste  and  usages  of  a 
period  at  least  half  a  century  subsequent 
to  Uie  date  of  the  production  of  the  Plays : 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Collier's  own  show- 
ing, he  continually  made  correctkmi 
merely  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  text  as  he  found  it :  that  the  corrector 
himself  blundered,  and  corrected  his  own 
corrections,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  if  thej^  had  been  made  from  ''a 
higher  authority:"  and  that  some  of 
those  emendatioDfl^  the  peculiar  duuracter 
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of  which  has  been  regarded  bj  many  as 
oonvincing  proof  that  they  could  not  haye 
been  conjectoral)  but  must  have  been 
made  in  conformity  with  some  authority, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  suggested  as 
the  fruit  of  mere  conjecture  or  deduction 
by  other  recent  correctors,  some  of  whom 
are  among  the  most  wrongheaded  and  ig- 
norant of  Shakspere's  many  wrongheaded 
and  ignorant  commentators. 

And  first,  as  to  evident  miscomprehen- 
sion of  Shakspere's  meaning.  In  As  You 
Like  Ity  Act  III.  Sc  4,  is  this  passage : 

**  Orlando.  Who  ooald  be  oat  being  before  his 
beloTod  mlstrees? 

Jio$(Uind,  Many,  that  should  700,  If  I  were  your 
mistress,  or  I  should  think  mj  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  underctand 
this ;  and  yet  the  MS.  corrector  proposes 
that  Rosalind  should  say : 

**  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress, 
or  I  should  thank  my  hooea^  rather  than  my  wit: " 

A  change  which  makes  absurd  nonsense 
of  the  passa^ ;  for,  in  the  case  supposed 
by  Rosalind^  she  would  have  no  honesty 
to  thank. 

In  the  first  scene  of  AWe  Well  that 
Ends  Wellj  poor  Helena,  giving  language 
to  her  hope  that  the  distance  between 
her  and  Count  Bertram  might  prove  no 
obstacle  to  her  happiness,  says, 

**  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  nature  brings 
To  Join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.** 

That  is. — obviously  and  pertinently, — that 
the  gifts  of  nature,  in  which  she  supposed 
herself  not  wanting,  are  sometimes  able 
to  overcome  the  greatest  differences  in 
fortune.     But  Mr.  Collier's  folio  reads, 

**Tbe  mightiest  space  in  nature^  /ortime  brings 
ToJoinUkelike^**&c 

thus  making  Helena  say  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  Shakspere  made  her  say, 
and  of  what  she  should  say.  As  the 
alteration  is  also  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  this  blunder  must 
also  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  which 
show  misunderstanding  or  disregard  of 
the  context. 

In  the  chorus  of  the  third  act  of  Henry 
v.,  are  the  following  lines : — 

**  Behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  theftirrowed  sea;** 

the  second  of  which,  the  corrector  would 
make, 

**  Mown  with  th^  invisible  and  creeping  wind,** 

thus  substituting  a  prosaic  statement  of 
a  material  fact  for  a  poetical  and  pic- 
turesque description  of  it 

In  the  first  scene  of  Act  lY.  of  the  same 
play,  Henry  speaks  of 


**Tb6  wretobed  dare^ 
Who^  with  A  body  flll*d  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rart,  cnunmM  with  diatrsHftad  braa&* 

This  ruthless  man  would  take  the  yery 
life  of  the  last  line,  by  reading  it, 

^Oeta  him  to  bed  crammed  wUhdMoEat^ilbrMl 

Unhappy  corrector !  Because  you  cannot 
see  that  in  those  felicitous  words,  "  dis- 
tressful bread,"  are  pictured  the  hard  lot 
of  the  poor  slave,  whose  very  sustenance, 
whose  homely  food,  is  bought  by  suffering, 
-—because  you  cannot  see  this,  would  yon 
in  revenge  take  that  sweet  "  distressml " 
morsel  out  of  our  mouths?  and  will 
John  Pa}iie  Collier,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A^  abet 
you  in  your  vile  design  ? 

In  IVoilite  and  Creesida,  Act  IV^ 
Sc.  4,  TVoilus  says, 

**  And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  onrselyea, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  fttdlty  of  our  poweny 
Presuming  on  their  changefhl  poten^.** 

The  last  line  means  obviously, — presum- 
ing on  their  potency  or  stability,  which 
proves  to  be  changeful :  but  the  corrector 
would  make  it,  needlessly  and  prosaically, 

**  Presaming  on  their  chai^fttl  potency.** 

Romeo  says  to  Juliet  in  that  matchless 
scene  of  parting  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  no  greeting, 

**I1I  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning'^  eye^ 
Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia*s  brow.** 

The  literal  gentleman  dissents.  He  can 
not  see  the  beauty  of  a  reflex  from  the 
pale  brow  of  Diana;  but  must  drag  the 
poetry  down  so  far  as  to  allude  to  the 
shape  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  read  bow 
for  "  brow."  Why  was  he  not  thorough 
and  consistent  enough  to  make  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  first  line,  take 
out  the  poetical  thought  of  "  the  morn- 
ing's eye,"  and  read, 

**  I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning  aiky, 
'  Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Gyntbia'%  bote  **  ? 

Mr.  Collier  calls  it  "  a  very  acceptable 
alteration,"  when,  in  Lady  MacbetK'a  in- 
vocation, 

**  Come  thick  night. 
And  pall  theo  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makea, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  "Hold I  hold!" 

this  MS.  corrector  would  read, 

**Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  hlanknsM  of  the 
dark.** 

To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  peep- 
ing through  blankness,  what  obtuseness 
must  that  be  which,  after  night  has  been 
invoked  to  assume  a  ^^pall^  of  the 
"  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,"  cannot  see  the 
eminent  fitness  of  the  phrase,  ^^  the  blan" 
ket  of  the  dark  "  ?    It  is  to  be  expected 
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that  such  a  person  would,  in  the  previous 
scene,  change  the  poetical  word, 

**Tbe  Bwlfteet  toing  of  reeomponM  la  dow  * 

for  the  prosaic 

**  The  swiftest  toind  of  reoompense  is  slow  ;** 

and  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  II.  of  JtUiiu 
Ccesar^  substitute  for 

•*tbohoney-he«Ty  dew  of  slumber," 
**  the  hetYj  honey'dew  of  slamber  :** 

because,  forsooth,  there  is  "  a  well-known 
glutinous  deposit"  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees,  "  which  may  be  called  honey-dew." 
We  might  disregard,  if  not  pardon,  this 
anonymous  and  irresponsible  corrector  for 
the  allowing  attempt  at  mutilation ;  but 
what  must  l^  thought  of  Mr.  Collier,  who 
says  that  ^'the  emendation  proposed 
should  probably  be  the  text"  In  Ham- 
kt^s  second  soliloquy,  he  says, 

**  For  it  csnnot  be 
Bat  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.** 

For  the  last  line,  it  is  proposed  to  read, 

**  To  make  transgrMsion  bitter.** 

But  wonder  at  the  hopeless  obtuseness 
which  could  propose  such  a  change,  is 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  reason  which 
Mr.  Collier  give«  for  receiving  it ;  which 
is,  that  "  it  was  not  oppression,  but  crime 
that  was  to  be  punished  by"  Hamlet. 
When  such  a  veteran  critic  as  Mr.  Collier 
cannot  see  that  Hamlet  thought  himself 
"a  peasant  slave,"  ^^a  dull  and  muddy 
mettl'd  rascal,"  "a  coward,"  and  "pigeon- 
livered,"  because  he  lacked  the  gall  which 
would  make  oppression  bitter  to  himself— 
when  Mr.  Collier  does  not  see  this,  what 
can  we  hope  from  the  learning  and  devo- 
tion of  an^  Shaksperean  critic  ? 

[Here  we  can  fitly  notice  a  recent  pro- 
position from  another  eminent  critic,  which 
when  we  had  previously  reached  this  point 
in  our  labors  we  would  not  have  believed 
could  possibly  come  from  such  a  quarter. 
Mr.  Dyce,  turning  from  the  original  folio 
to  the  quartos,  advises,  that  in  HamleVi 
exclamation,  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 

*'  Now  ooald  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  snch  bitter  bosiness  as  the  day 
Woald  quake  to  look  on,** 

we  should  transpose  three  words  and 
change  one  letter,  to  read, 

«*  And  do  such  buslnefls  as  the  MUr  day,**  fte. 

He  says  that  in  the  reading  of  the  quar- 
tos, 

"And  do  such  busineae  as  the  bitter  day,** 

"bitter"  was  a  misprint  for  better;  And 
the  editor  or  printer  of  the  folio,  ^^  not  per- 
eMving  that  it  was  a  misprint,  made  his 
*^§Uipid  transposUumy  And  he  quotes, 
to  sustain  "  better  day,"  Milton's 


•*  HaU  holy  light,  i  fbprinff  of  Hmtsi,**  Aql 

The  suggestion  is  plausible,  and  the  quo- 
tation apposite;  but  0!  Mr.  Dvoe,  if 
you  love  us  humble  lovers  of  Shakspere, 
if  you  venerate  his  mighty  genius,  if  you 
would  preserve  your  well-earned  reputa- 
tion, let  not  your  acuteness  and  your  learn- 
ing lead  you  astray ;  and  spare  us,  spare 
us  that  '' bitter  business"  which  ^*the 
day  " — any  day,  worse  or  better,  lit  by 
the  sweet  light  of  heaven — "  would  quake 
to  look  on  ! "  Spare  us,  good  Mr.  Dyce  ! 
our  keen  relish  of  this  most  Shaksperean 
morsel,  or  we  shall  not  only  lose  that,  but 
some  one  sheltering  himself  under  jour 
eminent  name,  and  emulating  vour  mgo- 
nuit]^,  will  be  proposing  to  reaa  a  certain 
line  in  the  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream, 

**  In  maiden /xfM^,  hmUaUon  free^** 

This  undeniably  gives  a  sense,  and  re- 
quires but  the  transposition  of  two  words 
and  the  change  of  two  letters  in  the  ori- 
ginal. But  still,  as  there  is  the  best  rea- 
son— the  testimony  of  the  folio — ^for  be- 
lieving that  Shakspere  wrote, 

"In  maiden  meditation,  fkney  free,** 

and  as  from  use  we  have  become  somewhat 
partial  to  the  line  in  that  form,  we  would 
not  willingly  see  the  *  ingenious '  alteration 
made. 

Mr.  Singer,  too,  in  his  recent  vindication 
of  the  text  of  Shakspere  from  these  very 
emendations  advocated  by  Mr.  Collier, 
makes  a  suggestion  which  is  hardly  less 
deplorable  than  that  just  noticed.  In  the 
last  act  of  Lear,  when  the  old  man  en- 
ters, bearing  his  dead  daughter  in  his 
arms,  he  says, 

**  Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stonc^ 
Why,  then  she  lives.** 

The  lines  contain  no  difiBculty  for  any 
one  for  whom  Shakspere  could  be  made 
comprehensible ;  but  Mr.  Collier's  correc- 
tor, for  "stone," proposed  Mine/  which 
is  simply  harmless  impertinence.  But 
Mr.  Singer,  in  rejecting  this  proposition, 
adds,  as  if  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  an 
attorney,  that  "  the  word  was,  most  pro- 
bably, «am«,"  and  that  we  should  read, 

**  Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  tame,**  4a 

And  thus  we  should  have  Lear,  in  the 
climax  of  his  agony,  talkine  like  *'the 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy"! 
How  shall  we  be  protected  against  such 
wanton  outrages  ?  The  most  distinguished 
Shaksperean  scholars  spring  forwajrd  with 
laudable  alacrity  to  shield  us  firom  anony* 
mous  and  irresponsible^  injury ; — $ed  qiM 
custodiet  custodies  ipsos  ?  j 

In  Cymbeline,  Mr.  Collier's  corrector 
proposes  a  change  of  ludicrous 
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Imogen,  impatient  to  meet  Posthumius. 
exclaims,  '^0  for  a  horse  with  wings!''* 
and,  when  PUanio  tells  her  that  twenty 
miles  a  day  is  as  much  as  she  can  accom- 
plish, says, 

**I  have  heard  of  riding  wagen, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  tandf 
That  mn  T  the  dock's  behalU*' 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  Imogen  speak 
of  horses 

"  nimbler  than  the  aanda 
That  mn  f  the  docks,  hyha^/y  I 

Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  Imogen  adds, 
"  *  But  this  is  fooleiy,'  in  reference,  per- 
haps, to  her  own  simile."  Such  might 
well  have  been  the  case  were  her  simile 
that  which  Mr.  Collier's  folio  would  put 
into  her  mouth ;  but,  as  Shakspero  wrote 
the  passage,  she  calls  it  "foolery  "  to  stand 
talkmg  of  tne  speed  of  horses,  when  they 
should  be  usmg  them.    She  says, 

•*BQtthi8i8fooler7,— 
Oo  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness;  saj 
6he*U  home  to  her  fkther ;  and  provide  me,  preeentlj, 
A  riding  snit,"  ke. 

The  most  remarkable  change  made  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio,  occurs  in  this  play,  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  Act  III.  Imogen, 
wounded  to  the  quick  at  her  husband's 
suspicion  of  her  chastity,  supposes  that  he 
hais  been  seduced  away  from  her  by  some 
Italian  courtesan,  and  exclaims, 

"Some  Jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayM  himu* 

The  figure  in  the  second  line  is  so  very 
bold,  violent  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  appre- 
hended at  once  by  all  readers ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector,  who  changes  the  pas- 
sage to 

**  Some  Jay  of  Italy 
Who  tmcth«r$  her  with  iMdnting,**  dco. 

The  similarity  of  sound  between  the  two 
phrases,  and  the  simple  statement  of  fact 
contained  in  the  latter,  have  caused  this 
emendation  to  be  reoeiyed  with  great  fa- 
vor, and  to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  volume  in  which 
it  occurs.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that 
a  change  of  the  passage  is  not  absoltUe- 
ly  necessary^ — that  the  proposed  change, 
like  all  those  in  this  folio,  is  from  poetry 
to  prose, — ^and  that  the  ground  on  whicn 
an  emendation  is  thought  desirable  is  not 
tenable,  as  far  as  the  text  of  Shakspere  is 
concerned.  For,  the  passage  has  an  un- 
mistakable meaning  as  it  stands;  and 
who  has  a  right  to  substitute,  for  what 
it  is,  his  idea  of  what  it  should  be  ? — the 
change  puts  a  bald  statement  of  a  physi- 
cal &ct  m  the  place  of  a  suggestive,  though 
Teiy  strong,  figure  of  speech: — and  the 
opinion  ofMr.  Collier  that "  Imogen  would 


not  study  metaphors  at  sodi  a  moment,'' 
is  not  sustained  by  the  context ;  and  ms 
assertion  that  "  it  is  an  axiom  that  genu- 
ine passion  avoids  figures  of  speech  "  is  at 
variance  with  Shakspere's  portraitures  of 
passion ;  which^  whether  truthful  or  not 
are  all  with  which  we  have  at  present  to 
deal. 

Imogen,  in  this  very  ipeech,  uses  an- 
other very  strong  metapnor,  one  which 
has  been  thought  to  require  learned  notes 
to  explain  it    She  says, 

"  Some  Ji^  of  Italy, 
Whoee  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betnqrM  him; 
Foot  I  am  stale,  a  garment  oat  of  fkshion; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  watt^ 
Imtut  ha  ripped:— io  pieces  with  me  I " 

And  this  same  Imogen  when  she  wakes 
and  finds  (aa  she  supposes)  her  idolized 
lord  beheaaod  by  her  side,  and  by  PtMOr 
nio,  cries  out, 

**  Damned  Pisanlo 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters,— damn*d  Piaaaiow— 
J'rom  thie  moet  hraveet  vestel  t^the  vfortd 
Struck  the  nuUn  top  I  *' 

As  to  similes  in  Shakspere's  pictures  of 
passion,  hear  the  passion  of  others  than 
Imogen:  hear  Othello: — 

«  Othello,  O,  blood,  lago,  blood  I 

logo.    Patience,  I  say ;  your  minid,  pv hi^  mtj 

ohangOi 
Othello.    Never,  laga    Like  to  the  Pontick  m% 

Whose  icy  eurent  and  compolsiye  coorae 

Ne*er  knows  retiring  ebb,  bat  keeps  dne  on 

To  the  Propontick  and  the  Helleqwnt; 

Even  so  my  bloody  thooghta,  with  violent  pM% 

Shall  ne*er  look  back,  ne*er  ebb  to  humble  lov« 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  ap.^' 

Hear  Bomeo,  when  he  has  just  killed 
Paris,  and  finds  JtUiet  dead  in  ths 
tomb : — 

•*AhldearJaliet, 
Whyartthoayetaofidr?    I  will  believe 
That  nnsabstantial  death  is  amorous; 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  in  the  dark  here,  to  be  his  paramoar.* 

Hear  the  towering  passion  of  Coriolanut, 
when,  a  few  moments  before  he  is  slain  by 
the  infuriated  rabble,  some  one  calls  him 
a  "  boy  of  tears  " : — 

**Boyl  False  hound  I 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  ^  ther^ 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote  I 
Flattered  your  Voleee  in  CoriolL** 

Hear  Constance,  wailing  for  her  lost 
Arthur : — 

**  Orlef  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abeent  chUd, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  ap  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  {^«doas  parte, 
Staflh  out  his  vacant  garments  with  Ills  form,**  A«» 

Hear  CUiudio,  with  mingled  grief  and 
Indignation,  upbraiding  ifero.*— 
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**Tboa  pare  impletj  and  Implons  purity ! 
For  thee  Til  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  lore ; 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  tarn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm,^  &a 

Hear  Hotspur^  maddened  by  King 
Henry : — 

**By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honour  ttom  the  paJe  fac*d  moon ; 
Or  dive  Into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fbthom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck- up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks,"  dco. 

Well  may  Worcester  say  of  him, 

*•  He  apprehends  a  world  of  flgures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  bhould  attend." 

Could  words  be  made  more  figurative 
than  they  are  in  all  of  these  expressions 
of  excited  feeling  ?  which  are  not  a  tithe 
of  those  which  Shaksperc's  dramas  would 
afford.  Claudid^s  "  on  my  eyelids  shall 
conjecture  hang  "  is  one  of  the  strongest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  It 
has  a  bolder  beauty  than  those  two  lovely 
lines  of  which  it  reminds  us,  in  Spenser's 
description  of  Una : — 

**  Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows*" 

It  is  not  true,  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
passion  avoids  figures  of  speech.  Its  ut- 
terance is  always  direct  and  forcible ;  but 
sometimes  the  most  direct  and  forcible 
medium  of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  a 
metaphor.  So  at  least  thought  Shaks- 
pcre ;  which  Ls  all  that,  in  this  case,  needs 
to  be  established. 

With  regjird  to  the  confusion  of  sounds 
which  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  al- 
leged error  in  the  original  line,  Mr.  Col- 
lier himself  admits  it  ^'  to  be  possible  that 
the  old  corrector,  not  understanding  the 
expression,  '  Whose  mother  was  her  paint- 
ing,' might  mistake  it  for,  '  Who  smoUiera 
her  with  painting !' "  This  possibility  is 
made  certainty  by  a  passage  in  Hamlet, 
which  the  able  opponent  of  the  new  read- 
ing, Mr.  Ilalliwcll,  who  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  special  pamphlet,  has  not 
noticed.  In  the  second  scene  of  Act  I. 
HamleVs  mother  asks  him  why  a  father's 
death  seems  so  particular  to  him.  He  re- 
plies : — 

**Beems,  madam  I    Nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seema 
*ri8  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, '^  &a 

Now,  it  Ls  remarkable  that  in  the  fifth 
quarto  impression  of  this  play,  published 
in  1611,  these  lines  are  printed  thus: 

••  Beemes,  mwldam,  nay  it  1%  I  know  not  seeraoA. 
"Tla  not  alone  my  incky  cloake  couUl  tmother^  &a 

Here  is  proof  positive  that  "  good  moth- 
er "  not  only  could  be,  but  was,  misim- 


derstood,  could  smother ;  a  mistake,  in 
its  principal  feature,  identical  with  that 
made  by  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  fo- 
lio, and  which  suggests  another  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  manuscript  correction. 
It  is  evident  that  whoever  made  the 
emendations  in  that  volume,  studied  the 
<juartos  thoroughly;  indeed  Mr.  Col- 
lier frequently  claims  that  such  was  the 
case.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  corrector,  finding  this  mistake  of 
could  smother  in  the  quarto  for  "  good 
mother"  in  the  folio,  took  from  it  the 
hint  for  the  change  of  "  whoso  mother-" 
into  who  smothers :  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  make  a  sense  for  a  passage  which  had 
before  been  to  him  without  meaning. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  cor- 
relative error,  almost  conclusive  in  itself, 
has  not  occurred  to  either  of  Mr.  Collier's 
learned  opponents.*  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  to  receive  the 
new  reading,  plausible  as  it  seems  at  first. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  indeed  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  corrector  of  the 
folio  of  1632  has  shown  his  inability  to 
apprehend  the  poetry  of  the  author  whose 
works  he  undertook  to  amend.  Passages 
which  prove  his  incapacity  in  other  re- 
spects, and  which  establish  the  late  date 
of  his  labors,  and  the  remaining  points 
which  go  to  show  the  entire  inadmissibility 
of  the  claims  which  Mr.  Collier  sets  up 
for  him,  might  be  quoted  to  an  extent 
which  would  fill  the  remainder  of  this 
Magazine ;  but  a  consideration  for  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  must  limit  our  selec- 
tions. One  or  two  instances  which  clearly 
establish  a  point,  are  as  conclusive  as  a 
hundred. 

He  cannot  understand  Shakspcre's  hu- 
mor. For  instance,  after  the  lamentation 
of  Bottom  (as  Py ramus)  over  the  death 
of  Thisbe^  Tfieseus  says, 

''This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  A-ien^ 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad  ;^ 

the  humor  of  which  consists  in  coupling 
the  ridiculous  fustian  of  the  clown's  as- 
sumed passion,  with  an  event  which 
would,  in  itself,  make  a  man  look  sad. 
The  corrector  extinguishes  the  fun  at 
once,  by  reading, 

**  This  pawion  on  the  death  of  a  dear  Mend,**  Ae. 

And,  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  Mr.  Col- 
lier sustains  him  by  saying  that  the  ob- 
servation of  Theseus  "  has  particular  re- 
ference to  the  *  passion '  of  Pyramus  on 
the  fate  of  Thisbo  "  ! 

In  sMuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  BecUrice 
being  sent  to  call  Benedick^  he  asks  her 


•  As  we  know  of  no  original  Impression  of  either  of  the  quarto  copies  of  thta  play  In  America,  we  are  obllsed 
to  content  oun«olvcs  with  Stecvenss  reprint,  which  is  from  the  edition  of  1«11 ;  we  therefore  cannotiay  whether 
this  strange  and  Important  error  oocort  in  the  editions  of  1604  and  1600. 
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if  she  takes  pleasure  in  the  office.  She 
replies, 

**  Yea,  just  so  mach  as  yoa  may  take  upon  aknlfb^ 
point,  and  chokoa  daw  witbaL** 

This  our  precise  and  literal  corrector 
niins  by  inserting  *  not,'  and  reading, 

"  Yea,  jast  so  mach  as  yoa  may  tako  apon  a  knifed 
point  and  notchoko  a  daw  withal** 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  L,  Sc.  3, 
Charmian  advising  Cleopatra  how  to 
keep  the  love  of  Antony^  says : — 

**In  each  thing  glvo  him  way,  croas  him  in  nothing** 

To  which  Cleopatra  replies : 

*  Thoa  teacheet  Uk«  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him." 

Meaning,  of  course,  "  You  are  a  fool,  girl ; 
that  is  the  way  to  lose  him ;"  but  this  the 
corrector  changes  to 

*  Thou  teachest,  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  loee  him  ;^ 

a  reading  which  makes,  in  substance,  the 
same  assertion  as  the  original,  but  wnich 
destroys  all  the  delicate  and  characteristic 
humor  of  the  gay  queen's  reply.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  purposely  omit  our 
intended  notices  of  his  inability  to  take 
equivoque,  and  enjoy  broad  fun.  That 
task  has  been  amply  performed  by  others. 
The  corrector's  obtuseness  as  to  drama- 
flc  propriety  is  equally  obvious  with  his 
incapacity  to  appreciate  poetry  and  hu- 
mor. In  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
talking  of  Falstaff,  with  Page  and  Ford 
and  their  wives,  remarks  of  the  plot  to 
entice  the  former  to  another  meeting : — 

*  Yoa  say,  ho  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers,  and 
has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'onian :  mothinks 
there  should  be  terrors  in  him  that  he  should  not 
000)0:**  dltc. 

The  old  corrector  makes  the  parson 
say,  "  You  see  he  has  been  thrown,"  &c., 
and  Mr.  Collier  sustains  the  change,  by  the 
remark  that  "  the  other  persons  in  the 
eoene  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind."  But 
tjje  corrector  and  his  backer  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  scene  opens  with  the  entry 
of  the  whole  party  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation upon  the  subject  of  FonVs 
jealousy  and  FalstaJPs  mishaps;  as  Ls 
plain  from  the  speeches  of  Evans  and 
Page,  as  the  scene  opens. 

•  EeantL—liSs  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  V>man 
as  lever  did  look  upon. 

*  Pa{7«.— And  did  he  send  you  both  those  letters  at 
on  instant?*' 

But  no  "'oman"  or  "letters"  have 
been  mentioned  on  the  stage.  Yet  evi- 
dently Mrs.  Ford  is  the  "'oman,"  and 
the  letters  are  those  of  Falstaff  to  Mrs, 
Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  which  had  been  the 
subjects  of  a  conversation  begun  before 
the  entrance  of  the  party.  Shakspere 
was  not  such  a  bungler  at  his  art  as 


to  make  his  characters  always  stalk  npon 
the  stage,  and  formally  commence  their 
conference.  Sir  Hughes  "  You  say  **  re- 
fers to  something  said  before  the  scene 
opened.  As  an  examination  of  the  first 
part  of  the  scene  would  have  prevented 
this  error,  it  has  a  place  also  among  those 
blunders  which  result  from  a  neglect  of  the 
context  The  corrected  text  ana  the  stage 
directions  furnish  many  instances  of  similar 
carelessness  and  incapacity ;  but  the  space 
at  our  command  does  not  permit  us  to 
quote  them. 

The  entire  absence  of  a  higher  author- 
ity for  the  corrections,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rowness of  view  of  the  corrector, — or, 
rather,  of  one  of  them,  for  there  were 
more  than  one, — is  evident  firom  his 
continual  neglect  of  the  context,  his  in- 
sight appearing  to  have  been  limited  to 
the  sentence,  or  the  very  line  which  he 
corrected.  Thus,  in  the  Tempest^  Pros- 
pero  speaks  of 

•One 
Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  tt, 
Made  such  a  dinner  of  his  memwy 
To  credit  liU  own  He." 

The  construction  of  which  plainly  is,  "one 
who  having  made  such  a  sinner  of  his 
memory  unto  truth,  to  credit  his  own  lie 
by  telling  of  it."  But  Mr.  Collier's  cor- 
rector saw  only  the  apparent  contradio- 
tion  in  the  second  line,  and,  seeking  to 
remedy  that,  changed  "unto  truth"  to 
"  to  untruth ; "  reading, 

•  Who  having  to  untruth^  by  telling  of  It,"  Ao^ 

and  not  seeing  the  absurdity  of  asserting* 
that  a  man  made  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
to  untruth,  by  telling  a  lie. 

Mr.  Collier  says  that  "  there  is  undeni- 
able error  in  the  subsequent  lines  at  the 
end  of  Scrope^a  speech  in  Henry  IV^  Pari 
2,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

*  5o  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wtfb 
That  hath  cnrag'd  him  on  to  off<»'  strokes 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  Infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  upreared  to  execution.** 

**  To  whom."  asks  Mr.  Collier,  "  does 
*him^  refer?  Indisputably  to  the  hus- 
band , "  and  he  sustains  his  folio  in  read- 
ing the  second  line, 

•  Tliat  hath  enraged  Tier  man  to  offer  strokesi* 

But  •'  him  "  refers  to  King  Henry  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  context,  in  which  Srrope 
distinctly  points  out  the  king's  perplexity, 
which  his  simile  of  "  the  enraged  wife  ^ 
but  illustrates : 

•  For  full  well  he  knows 
lie  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
Aa  hi>}  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foM  are  so  enrooted  with  his  Mendfl^ 
Thnt^  plucking  to  unflx  an  enemy 
Ho  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  Mend, 
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Bo  thtt  thtolttid,  like  an  offenslre  wife, 
That  hath  enragud  him  on  to  offer  strokM^ 
Ab  he  la  striking,  holds  his  io&nt  ap,*^  kc 

In  Act  III.,  Scene  8,  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Juliet,  having  been  informed  by 
L(idy  Capulet  of  the  projected  marriage 
with  Paris,  refuses  the  match  indignant- 
ly. The  conclusion  of  her  speech,  and 
her  mother's  reply,  are  as  follows : 

**  I  will  not  many  yet;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  yon  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris :— These  are  news  Indeed  I 
Lady  C.    Here  comes  your  father;  tell  him  so  yt>iii<- 
selC  J^ 

This  passage  Mr.  Collier's  folio  changes, 
by  giving  JulieVs  last  exclamation  to  her 
mother,  and  omitting  '*  I  swear  ! "    Thus: 

**  I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and  when  1  do, 
It  shall  be  llomeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Bather  than  Paris. 

Lady  C.  These  are  news  Indeed  I 

Here  comes  yoor  father ;  tell  him  so  yourself,  Ac 

The  new  arrangement  is  called  "judi- 
cious "  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  the  omission  of 
*'I  swear!"  justified  as  "hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  delicacy  of  her  [JulieVs]  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  destructive  to  the 
measure."  But  both  the  MS.  corrector 
and  Mr.  Collier  forget  that  Lady  Capulet 
leads  to  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
jected marriage,  hypromising  Juliet  plea- 
earU  news,  about  which  the  poor  ignorant 
girl  at  once  expresses  curiosity.  She  has 
just  affected  such  a  hatred  of  Romeo  as 
to  profess  to  be  willing  to  mix  a  poison 
Cor  him,  if  some  man  would  but  admin- 
ister it  to  him :  her  mother  replies : 

*Find  thou  the  means,  and  Til  find  such  a  maa 
But  now  rU  UU  thsejoyftd  tldingt,  glrV 
JtiL    All  joy  oomes  weU  In  such  a  needy  time ; 
What  are  they^  I  (mmcA  your  ladytMp  f  " 

Lady  Capulet,  in  reply,  tells  her  of 
the  negotiated  marriage  ;  at  which  she  at 
once  expresses  her  disgust  and  surprise, 
and  exclaims,  as  well  she  may,  "  These 
are  news  indeed ! "  She  has  learned  her 
mother's  "joyful  tidings,"  as  we  say, '  with 
a  vengeance.'  The  exclamation  palpably 
belongs  to  her  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretext  for  giving  it  to  her 
mother.  As  to  "  '  I  swear '  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  delicacy  of  Juliet's  cha- 
racter," Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  like  most  young  ladies  of  her 
country  and  her  time,  she  had  a  pretty 
free  tongue  of  her  own  :  that  she  calls  her 
nurse  "a  devil,"  and  Romeo,  in  her  con- 
tending passions  on  the  death  of  Tybalt^ 
^  a  damned  saint,"  and  her  nurse  again, 
an  "  ancient  damnation,"  simply  because 
that  easy-going  old  person  advises  her  to 
marry  the  County  Paris,  Compared 
with  these  expressions,  Juliet^s  "  I  swear,'* 
which  was   but  a  solemn  asseveration, 


natural  voider  the  circumstances,  is  venial ; 
especially  when  we  consider  how  freely 
ladies  talked  in  Shakspere's  day.  Here, 
then,  in  a  8in|;le  passage  we  find  displayed 
a  neglect  of  the  context,  a  want  of  appreci- 
ation of  character  as  Shakspere  has  por- 
trayed it,  and  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  manners  of  his  time. 

Much  delight  has  been  expressed  by 
some  persons,  intelligent  people  too,  iu  the 
substitution  of  boast  for  "beast"  in  a 
speech  of  Lady  Macbeth^s,  She  says, 
as  Macbeth  expresses  a  fear  to  murder 
Duncan: 

**  What  beast  was*t  then. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?  ** 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  this 

"•  What  hoagi  was^  then. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?  ** 

altogether  forgetting  that  Macbeth  had 
but  just  said, 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  matK 
Who  dsres  do  more  ia  none  ;  '* 

and  that  J^ady  Macbeth,  at  once  catching 
at  his  phrase,  instantly  replies, "  what  beast 
was't,  then "  (since  it  was  unworthy  of 
a  man)  "that  made  you  break  this  en- 
terprise to  me  ?  " 

Several  other  glaring  instances,  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  corrections  were 
made  in  entire  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  context,  are  indicated  on  our  memo- 
randa ;  but  these  are  sufficient ;  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  consider  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  many  changes  which  show  that 
a  long  time  had  elapsed  between  the  writ- 
ing of  the  plays,  and  the  MS.  alteration 
of  the  text.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is 
a  MS.  stage  direction  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3, 
where  Biron  has  read  his  sonnet,  and, 
seeing  the  king  approaching  with  a  paper, 
wishes  to  hide  himsel£  Mr.  Collier 
says: — 

"When  at  this  juncture,  Biron  conceals 
himself,  the  })rintea  stage  direction  is  only 
He  stands  asidc^  but  that  is  obliterated,  and 
He  gets  him  in  a  tree,  is  put  in  it«  place  in 
manuscript  When,  too,  Biron  interposes 
some  remarks  to  himself,  it  is  added  that 
he  is  in  tfie  tree"  <&c. 

It  is  strange  that  the  historian  of  the 
English  Stage  did  not  see  that  these  stage 
directions,  for  there  are  several  such,  are 
fatal  to  the  pretence  of  his  folio  to  au- 
thority. "Why  was  the  printed  direction 
only  He  stands  aside,  in  the  second  folio 
as  well  as  in  the  first  ?  Because,  when 
the  play  was  written  and  printed,  painted 
scenery,  and  above  all  'practicable'  trees, 
did  not  exist  upon  our  stage.  When  they 
represented  the  field  of  Agincourt,  as 
Shakspere  himself  tells  us,  in  the  chorus 
to  the  fourth  act  of  Henry  K., 
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**  With  three  or  ibar  most  vile  and  ragged  foils 
Right  ill  disposed  in  brawl  ridicoloos," 

it  was  useless  to  direct  a  man  to  monnt  a 
tree.  Scenery  of  that  sort  was  not  intro- 
duced until  after  the  Restoration ;  and  the 
direction  "in  the  tree,^^  appended  to  Bi- 
ron's  remark  to  himself,  shows  that  it  was 
actually  in  use  on  the  stage  when  these 
MS.  alterations  were  made.* 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  Sly,  msisting 
upon  his  tinkership,  says, 

"  Ask  Marian  Ilackot,  th©  fht  alewif©  of  Winoot, 
If  she  Icnow  mo  not :  and  if  she  say  I  am  not  four- 
teen pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up 
Jbr  the  lylngcst  knave  in  Christendom.*" 

This  passage  has  presented  a  difficulty 
to  all  the  English  editors  of  Shakspere, 
which  could  never  have  occurred  even  to 
an  American  boy.  The  trouble  is  in  the 
expression  "  sheer  ale."  Hear  Mr.  Col- 
lier. 

"  Malono  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
'sheer  ulo,'  but  supposed  that  it  meant 
thearififf  or  reaping  ale,  for  so  reaj)ing  is 
called  in  Warwickshire.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  It  is  spelt  »heere  in  the  old  copies, 
and  that  word  begins  one  line,  Warttich 
having  undoubtedly  dropped  out  at  tbo 
end  of  the  preceding  line.  The  corrector 
of  the  folio,  16S2,  inserted  the  missing  word 
in  mnnu!*cript,  ond  made  the  last  port  of 
the  sentence  run, — 

"If  s!ie  say  1  am  not  fourteen  ponce  on  tho  score 
for  WdrtcicicHhire  ale,  score  me  up  for  tho  lyingest 
knave  in  Christiandom." 

"  Wincot,  where  Marian  Ilackot  lived,  is 
some  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It 
was  formerly  not  at  all  unusual  to  spell 
*  shire'  shcere ;  and  Sly*s  'sheer  ale '  thus 
turns  ont  to  have  been  Warwickshire  ale^ 
which  Shakespeare  celebrated,  and  of  which 
he  ha4  doubtless  often  partaken  at  Mrs. 
Hacket's.* 

To  this,  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
our  article  enaVjles  us  to  add  Mr.  Singer's 
perplexity.     lie  says : 

"  •  Sheer  ale,'  is  altered  to  '  Warmckshire 
ale,*  an  unwarrantable  license,  and  a  very 
improbable  name  to  have  been  given  to 
Sly's  liquor.  Sheer  ale  was  most  likely  ale 
which  the  Tinker  had  drunk  at  his  own 
charge  on  Sheer  Tuesday,  a  day  of  great 
comfort  to  the  j>oor  from  the  doles  or  dis- 
tribution of  clothes,  meat  and  drink,  made 
to  them  by  the  rich  on  that  day.  But, 
should  this  conjecture  be  unfounded,  we 
may  perhaps  satisfy  ourselves  that  SItscr 
ale  was  the  name  of  a  pure  and  potent 
liquor,  as  we  have  stark  beer  for  stout  and 
strong  beer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'' 

This,  as  well  as  many  another  similar 


difficulty  of  the  commentators,  which  we 
may  notice  in  a  future  article,  is  onlj 
amusing  to  Americans,  for  whom  the  per- 
plexities do  not  exist,  because  of  the  sur- 
viral  of  good  old  English  expressions  and 
customs  with  us  which  have  died  out  in 
the  mother  country.  Sly^s  "  sheer  ale," 
is  simply  ^'  ale,  cUoney  He,  toper  that  he 
is,  is  on  goodwife  Hacket's  score,  foorteen 
pence  for  nothing  el»e  Imt  ale.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  this  use 
of  the  word  has  been  common,  from  time 
immemorial.  We  say  sheer  ale,  or  sheer 
brandy,  or  sheer  non.sense,  or  sheer  any 
thing.  We  would  say  that  in  Fcdslaff^B 
famous  tavern  bill,  his  bread  was  but  a 
half-penny,  while  there  were  five  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  sheer  sack.  We  use 
it  in  this  way  and  have  so  used  it  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  men :  just 
as  we  say  sheer  impudence,  or  sheer  stupid- 
ity,— a  use  of  the  word  which  can  hardly 
have  disappeared  in  England.  The  term 
implies,  eo'clusiveness  with  a  taint  of 
reproach  and  ridicule.  Thus,  we  would 
say  that  one  man  committed  an  act  out 
of  sheer  selfishness,  but  that  another's 
motive  Wtis  ''pure  benevolence.' 

Thus  much  for  the  benefit  of  our  Eng- 
lish readers ;  but  the  pertinence  of  these 
remarks  just  here,  is  that  the  inability  of 
the  MS.  corrector  to  understand  **  sheer 
ale,"  shows  that  he  must  have  read  Shak- 
spere and  made  the  corrections  long  after 
the  printing  of  the  second  folio, — 1G32. 
For  our  Fjiglish  ancestors  who  made  the  *» 
original  settlements  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  brought 
this  use  of  the  word  with  them,  came 
over  between  1620  and  1640;  and  the 
inability  of  a  man  who  would  elaborately 
correct  Shakspere's  text,  to  understand 
Shfi  "sheer  ale,"  is  palpable  and  con- 
clusive proof  that  his  labors  bear  a  date 
much  posterior  to  the  latter  year.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  folio 
of  1032,  it^elC  presents  variations  from 
the  folio  of  1623,  made  to  adapt  the  text 
to  a  change  of  phrase  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  this  use  of 
*  sheer '  had,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  the 
second  folio,  not  passed  away  in  England.  , 
Mr.  Collier  hardly  imagined  that  tho 
survival  in  America  of  an  old  English 
idiom  would  utterly  extinguish  his  com- 
placently uttered  conclusion  that  ''this 
emendation,  like  many  others,  must  have 
been  obtained  from  some  better  manu- 
script than  that  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
printer  ; "  and  bring  down  the  date  of  tho 


•  Wo  cannot,  If  we  wouM,  rcprodnce  all  our  authorittos  for  minor  and  well  estHbUsbed  points.  Tbo  ruad«p 
who  desires  t<»  examine  tho  flicta  and  documents  which  establish  tho  tlmo  of  the  introduction  of  scenery  npon 
the  Knglish  Stage,  will  find  them  fully  set  forth  In  Maloue's  Ui^tory  of  tho  Engll^li  Stage,-— in  tha  Variorum 
Shakspere,  VoLlli,pw7» top.  109L  /  e  -^  » 
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corrections  in  his  folio  twenty-five  years 
at  least ; — that  is,  to  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration. 

In  Henry  VIII.^  the  King  addressing 
WooUey^  says, 

**  You  hav«  ecarm  tlrne 
Tu  steftl  fmva  spf  ritual  leisure  a  brief  epaa. 
To  keep  yoar  earthly  andit^' 

The  second  line  of  this  is  altered  by 
the  corrector  to, 

'*To  steal  from  spiritual  labour  a  brief  fipaaf" 

because,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  "  if  Woolsey 
enjoyed  so  much  'spiritual  leisure,'  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  might  have  time  also 
for  his  earthly  audit."  But  the  change 
cannot  be  received,  as  it  proceeded  from 
ignorance  of  an  old  use  of  the  word 
Meisure.'  It  was  used  to  signify,  not 
only  relaxation  from  labor,  but  time  de- 
voted to  any  occupation :  as  is  evident 
firora  the  following  passage  which  we  ac- 
cidentally met  with  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Collier's  book,  in  reading  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner's  translation  of  Erasmus'  Praise 
of  Folly,  published  in  1549.  Polly 
speaks  of  the  difference  between  studious 
and  careful  writers,  and  those  who  devote 
their  pens  to  her. 

"  Besides  the  hurte  thei  susteyn  in  theyr 
bodica,  decay  of  beautie,  marryng  of  their 
eyesight,  or  also  bltndnesse,  together  with 
pouertic,  enuic,  forbearing  of  pleasures,  un- 
timely age,  hasted  death,  and  such  like 
disadvantages,  Mtrhich  natbeless  these  wise 
men  sticke  not  at,  so  they  maye  have  theyr 
writinges  allowed  at  one  or  two  of  these 
blereied  bokewormes  hnndes.  But  my 
Scribes  on  the  other  side,  have  not  a  litlfe 
more  commoditie  and  pleasure  of  their 
folie.  Whereas  taking  no  greate  Uyture 
in  penninge  of  theyr  mattier^  naio,  rather 
whatsoever  toy  lighteth  in  theyr  head,  or 
falleth  in  their  thought,  be  it  but  theyr 
dreame,  they  do  put  the  same  straight  la 
writing."  Ac — The  Praise  of  Folie,  4to. 
1549.     Sig.  Lil 

Here  "  leisure  ^  is  evidently  used,  but  a 
generation  before  Shakspere,  to  mean, 
the  time  devoted  to  labor.  It  is  the  same 
use  of  the  word  which  is  mode  in  a  pas- 
sage in  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Meliboeus^ 
quoted  by  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary. 

"  Wherefore  we  axen  Uiter  and  space  to 
have  deliberation  in  this  case  to  deem.** 

Here  the  time,  or  leisure,  asked  is  not 
for  relaxation,  but  for  the  labor  of  deem- 
ing, L  e.  judging  a  case.  It  is  plain  that 
we  must  retain  the  original  text  ^'  Spi- 
ritual leisure"  is  the  time  devoted  to 
spiritual  affairs. 

The  alterations  which  show  that  tastes 
and  usages  had  undergone  a  great  chan^ 
to  which  the  corrector  wished  arbitranlv 


to  conform  the  text  of  his  author,  are 
plentifully  scattered  through  Mr.  Collier's 
volume.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  First, 
from  the  second  scene  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice, 

"  P.  438.  In  order  not  to  offend  James 
I.,  the  word  *  Scottish '  of  the  quartos,  pub- 
lished more  than  two  years  beiore  he  cume 
to  the  throne,  was  altered  in  the  fdio, 
1623,  to  other,  in  Nerissa*s  question,  '  what 
think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neigh- 
bour? *^  In  the  folio,  1632,  the  word  other 
is  struck  through  with  a  pen,  and  Irieh 
placed  in  the  margin,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
considered  objectionable,  in  the  time  of  the 
corrector,  so  to  stigmatize  Irish  lords.** 

But  Irishmen  were  not  so  stigmatized  in 
England  until  ten  years  after  the  publica- 
tk)n  of  the  second  folio,  that  is  nineteen 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  original 
text.  The  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out 
in  1G41. 

Again,  remarking  on  a  change  in  the 
last  scene  in  Hamlet^  Mr.  Collier  says, 

'*The  lines  put  into  the  month  of  Uoratio 
arc  these,  as  they  stand  in  every  edition, 
Uamlet  having  just  expired: — 

*Now  cracks  a  noblo  heart — Oood   night,   sweot 
prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest^ 

"  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
about  the  time  tlie  abbreviations  were 
made,  that  the  tragedy  ought  to  end  with 
a  rhyming  couplet,  and  we  may  infer  that 
the  alteration  we  meet  with  in  the  folio, 
1632,  was  made  for  the  purpose : — 

*  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart — Oood  night,  he  hlett^ 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest^  ** 

Rhyming  oouplets  at  the  close  of  a 
play  are  common  enough  in  the  works  of 
Shakspere's  contemporaries  and  immedi- 
ate predecessors ;  but  the  idea  that  a  play 
"  ought  to  end  with  a  rhyming  couplet " 
came  in  with  the  French  taste  of  the 
Restoration.  Dryden's  plays  in  verse 
invariably  end  thus;  and  we  cannot  re- 
member a  poetical  drama  produced  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries  which  does  not 
bring  up  with  a  similar  jingle ;  which 
too,  is  tacked  to  nearly  all,  if  not  all  the 
prose  comedies  of  that  day. 

A  MS.  stage  direction  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  gives  Mr.  Collier  occasion 
to  remark : 

''Another  change  in  the  same  stage-di- 
rection merits  notice :  it  is  that  the  word 
'Messenger*  is  converted  into  Oetdleinan^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  joins  in  the 
conversation  shows,  that  he  must  have  been 
a  person  superior  in  rank  to  what  we  now 
understand  by  a  messenger.  Consistently 
with  this  notion  all  the  prefixes  to  what  he 
says  are  altered  from  Met.  to  Oent,  In 
other  dramas  Shakespeare  gives  important 
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parts  to  persons  whom  he  only  calls  Mes* 
sengers:  und  it  requires  no  proof  that  in 
the  reig:n  of  EiizabeUi  the  Messengers  who 
conveyed  news  to  the  Court  from  abroad 
were  frequently  officers  whose  services 
were  in  part  rewarded  hy  this  distinction. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  tliat  lialeigh  seems 
first  to  have  attracted  the  favour  of  the 
Queen." 

This  custom  was  not  changed  in  Eng- 
land until  long  after  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  as  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  of  the  time,  must  re- 
member:— another  incontestable  proof  of 
the  late  date  of  the  MS.  corrector's  work. 
To  many  such,  might  be  added  changes  of 
phrase,  and  other  like  variations  to  suit  a 
change  of  taste  ;  but  these  are  enough  to 
establish  our  point.    • 

There  are  several  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Collier  himself  confesses  that  the  MS. 
corrector  made  his  changes  simply  because 
HE  did  not  understand  the  text.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  passage  in  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream,  Act  III..  Sc.  2, 

•*  Two  loyely  berries  mooUlod  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  flrjt,  like  coats  in  heraldry,"  Jcc, 

be  wantonly  changes  the  first  line  to 

"Two  loving  berries  moulded  on  one  stem :" 

and,  as  Mr.  Collier  says, 

*'Tbe  heraldic  couplet  which  follows,  is 
struck  out  by  the  same  hand,  probably 
bvjcans«»,  like  most  other  readers,  /u?  did  not 
understand  it." 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  Act  II., 
Sc.  1,  Mr.  Collier  says, 

"It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
line, 

'I  BOO  the  jewel  be^t  enamelled,' 

and  the  two  next  lines  (the  folio,  1632, 
omits  two  otheri  in  the  folio,  1623),  are 
struck  out,  perhaps,  as  unintelligible  to  the 
manuscript  corrector,  he  having  no  ynectns  of 
setting  tlic  passage  right.** 

Three  lines  at  one  fell  swoop!  Insa- 
tiate, would  not  one  suffice  !  And  this, 
too,  merely  because  they  were  unintelligi- 
ble to  him  ;  and  after  the  second  folio  had 
already  cut  out  two  lines  more  from  the 
original!  These  are  but  specimens.  And 
this  is  emending  Shaksperc's  text  by  "  a 
higher  authority  "  than  that  used  by  his 
first  editors ! 

That  the  corrections  were  founded  en- 
tirely upon  caprice  or  conjecture,  is  again 
evident  from  such  passages  as  these,  which 
are  common  in  Mr.  Collier's  book : 

"P.  188.  The  folio,  1632,  misprints  the 
following  line, — 

*  Qlve  sonrow  leave  a  whllo  to  tator  me,' — 


by  absurdly  putting   retvm   for  *  tator.* 

lliis  blunder  is  set  right  by  the  old  correc- 
tor; but  it  seems  as  if  Ait;  had  previously 
substituted  Rome  other  toord^  and  had  erased 
it  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  several 
otlier  places^  tohere  he  himself  blundered.** 

Again,  upon  a  passage  in  King  Rich- 
ard IL,  Act  v.,  Sc.  6, 

*'0n  the  next  page,  he  struck  out  the 
whole  of  the  passage  in  which  the  King  re- 
sembles himself  to  a  clock,  which  none  of 
the  commentators  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand: the  erasure  begins  at  'For  now- 
hath  time,'  and  ends  at  *  Jack  <>'  the  clock.* 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  corrector 
could  throw  no  light  n()on  this  obscure 
question  :  it  deserves  remark,  however,  that 
he  struck  out  the  word  *  watches,*  as  if  it 
were  certainly  wrong  ;  hut^  as  if  he  did  not 
know  what  ought  to  be  substituted  for  it,  he 
has  written  no  corresponding  word  in  the 
margin." 

Some  of  the  corrections  which,  from 
their  plausibility  and  apparently  easy  solu- 
tion of  a  great  difficulty,  have  been  urged 
as  evidence  that  the  MS.  corrector  work- 
ed, not  upon  conjecture,  but  authority, 
were,  unfortunately  for  this  conehision, 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years,  by 
some  of  the  various  commentators.  Two 
striking  instances  will  sufiBco  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 
Act  I.,  Sc.  3,  Falstaff  says  of  Mrs,  Ford, 

"She  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  iBvltatloa.'* 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to 

**  She  craves^  she  gives  the  leer,"  Ac 

and  the  simplicity  of  this  correction  of  a 
passage  wliich  has  given  learned  commen- 
tators much  trouble,  is  hailed  with  a  shout 
of  exultation.  The  new  reading  cannot 
be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  our  purpa«?e  to 
explain  here  why  it  cannot,  but  merely  to 
show  that  it  required  no  "  authority  "  to 
make  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  It  is 
one  of  the  conjectures  of  so  foolish  a  fel- 
low— we  have  seen  how  foolish — as  Zach- 
ary  Jackson  !  who  thus  presented  it  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

**  Fahtqf.    I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  di»> 
coarsest,  she  carvw^  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation." 

"  No  doubt  Mi-s.  Ford  was  an  excellent 
caryrr,  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  Windsor; 
and  entertained  her  friends  with  choice 
viands :  but  the  entertainment  to  which 
Falstaff  alludes  being  that  of  love,  her  adroit- 
ness in  the  art  of  carving  is  not  absolately 
necessary. 

"Falstaff  has  ^pied  a  certain  erai*ing  in 
the  eye  of  this  merri/  urife  ;  and  as  slie  hae 
given  him  the  leer  of  invitation,  he,  in  his 
lascivious  humour,  says, — 

*8be  craws,  she  gives  the  leer  of  fnritation.' 

Our  next  instance  brings  in  a  more  im- 
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portant  disputant  for  the  honors  of  emen- 
dation. In  the  Taming'  of  the  Shrew, 
Act  I.,  Scene  2,  TVawto,  who  has  arrived 
at  Padua  with  his  master,  who  is  to  attend 
the  University  there,  says  in  the  original| 

**  Let^  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks  I  praj, 
Or  so  dovote  to  Arlstotle^s  checks 
As  Ovid  be  an  onteast  quite  abjured.* 

Mr.  Collier  says,  "  our  quotation  is  the 
same  in  all  impressions,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern," and  adds: — 

"What  are  'Aristotle's  checks?*  Un- 
doubtedly a  misprint  for  Aristotle's  ethicti, 
formerly  spelt  eihicks,  and  hence  the  absurd 
blunder. 

*  Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethieks,* 

IB  the  line  as  it  stands  authoritatively  cor- 
rected in  the  margin  of  the  folio  of  1632.'* 

This  plausible  and  ingenious  correction 
has  been  pointed  out  by  others  than  Mr. 
Collier,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
corrector  must  have  had  "authority." 
But  it  was  made  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Blackstone,  &  hundred  years  ago, 
and  appears  in  the  text  of  the  Chiswick 
edition.     Mr.  Collier  was  careless. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  notice 
here,  that  several  of  the  most  plausible 
new  emendations  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
were  suggested  three  years  and  more  ago, 
by  the  present  writer,  who  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  seen  the  MS.  correc- 
tions. AVe  will  only  instance  "  RebelliorCa 
head  "  for  "  Rebellious  head,"  in  Act  IV., 
Scene  1,  of  Macbeth  ;  "  no  more  flights  " 
for  "  no  more  sights,"  in  the  same  scene  of 
the  same  play ;  and  "  Ne'er  knows  retir- 
ing ebb  "  for  "  Xo'er  keeps  retiring  ebb," 
in  Othelloj  Act  III.,  Scene  3.  These 
stand  with  several  others,  upon  a  copy  of 
Shakspere  which  has  been  collated  by  the 
present  writer,  with  the  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal folio,  Stcevens'  reprint  of  the  twenty 
Suartos,  and  the  comments  of  nearly  all 
[le  commentators, — the  noteworthy  read- 
ings and  the  collator's  own  conjectures 
being  recorded  in  the  margin.  They, 
with  the  host  of  similar  instances  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Collier's  volume,  prove  con- 
clusively, that  no  authority  was  necessary 
for  the  suggestion  of  such  alterations  in 
the  text 

Though  we  have  exhibited  the  various 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector, 
the  hite  date  of  his  labors,  and  his  self- 
demonstrated  want  of  any  acknowledged 
authority  upon  which  to  base  his  cor- 
rections, only  by  the  quotation  of  a  com- 
paratively few  passages  from  Mr.  Collier's 
book,  we  are  yet  able  to  criticise  it  as  a 
whole,  and  in  detail,  from  actual  examina- 
tion and  re-examination,  coUation  and  re- 
collation  of  every  change  which  it  pro- 
poses in  the  received  text  of  Shakspere. 


Mr.  Collier  speaks  of  the  munber  of  those 
changes  as  ^considerably  more  than  one 
thousand."  We  can  tell  him  exactly  how 
many  there  are.  Setting  aside  trivial 
stage  directions,  there  are  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  three  modifications  of  the  text 
of  the  second  folio,  proposed  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's book. 

Of  these  thirteen  hundred  and  three, 
we  have  found  that  at  least  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  are  old;  that  is,  are 
either  restorations  of  the  text  of  the  ori- 
gmal  folio,  adoptions  of  readings  from  the 
old  quartos,  or  identical  with  the  conjec- 
tural emendations  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  We  say  *  at  least '  that  nimi- 
ber,  because,  although  our  collation  has 
been  quite  thorough,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  cases  of  coincident  read- 
ing have  escap^  us. 

Of  these  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
old  readings,  twenty-nine  have  long  ago 
been  rejected  by  common  consent,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  least  attention  \  forty-seven 
are  rejected  from  the  text,  but  have  a  cer- 
tain plausibility,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  are  found  in  the  received 
text. 

The  proposed  modifications  in  the  re- 
ceived text,  which  are  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  are  one  thcnisand  andflfty- 
four  in  number ;  of  which,  judging  upon 
the  principles  which  our  readers  can  see, 
fh)m  the  previous  portion  of  this  paper, 
have  governed  us,  the  overwhehoing  ma- 
jority of  eight  hundred  and  eighteen^  or 
over  eight  tenths,  is  to  be  utterly  re- 
jected, as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention, 
and  the  fruits  only  of  blind  ignorance,  pa- 
tient dulness,  and  wanton  presumption. 

Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  now  proposed  for  the  first  time, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  nineteen  are  ix>- 
admissible,  though  plausible ;  leaving  only 
one  hundred  and  seventeen,  which  seem 
to  be  admissible  corrections  of  passages 
which  need  correction.  We  again  sa^ 
'seem  to  be,'  fbr  this  number  must  inevi- 
tably be  much  reduced  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  readings  among 
the  best  Shaksperean  critics. 

We  have,  then,  in  Mr.  Collier's  book : — 


Old  readings  unworthy  attenUon,  29 

**         **       inadmiss'lble  but  plausible,         47 
M         M       alreadj  reoelred,  178 


New  readings  unworthy  attention  81 8 

•*         **       inadmissible  but  plaiutblA,      119 
•         •      possiblj  admissible  117 


Inadmissible  old  readlno,       S9-H7  76 

•*  new       •*  SlS+ll*        W7 

Total  of  tnidmiaslble  retdinga,  1018 


t49 


1064 
1806 
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We  reach,  then,  this  conclusion,  that 
Mr.  Collier  has  put  forth,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name,  a  volume,  as  the  "  Plays 
of  William  Shakespeare,"  which  contains 
one  thousand  ana  thirteen  inadmissible 
alterations  from  the  original  text  !  !  ! 
Is  it  not  dealing  gently  with  the  editor,  to 
speak  of  such  a  pit)ceeding,  only  as  insuf- 
ferable and  inexcusable  presumption? — 
presumption  wliich  is  not  in  the  least 
atoned  for,  not  even  palliated,  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  volume  contains  the  pitiful 
pn)portion  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
passages  which  present  claims,  yet  to  be 
discussed,  to  a  place  in  the  received  text. 

If  it  be  asked  why  these  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  are  to  be  (possibly)  re- 
ceived, while  the  one  thousand  and  thir- 
teen are  to  be  positively  rejected,  and  how 
we  suppose  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, which  are  admissible,  to  have  been 
made  by  the  man  who  made  the  one 
thoiLsand  and  thirteen  which  are  inadmis- 
sible,— we  reply,  that  as  many  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  as  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, will  1^  received  entirely  upon  their 
own  merits,  as  arbitrary  conjectural 
emendations  of  passages  which  are  evi- 
dently misprinted  in  the  original;  and 
that  they  were  made  by  the  happy  conjec- 
tures of  several  correctors.  For  we 
have  seen  that  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
of  the  MS.  corrector's  changes  are  not 
derived  from  any  source  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
have  been  made  by  the  various  editors  and 
commentators,  some  of  them  even  more 
wrong-headed  than  he ;  which  incontesta- 
bly  proves  that  no  authority  was  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  these  corrections, 
and,  as  a  corollary  to  that  conclusion,  not 
to  the  making  of  the  others. 

That  the  emendations  were  the  work 
of  more  than  one  hand,  will,  we  think,  be 
obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  read  old 
manuscript,  or  any  manuscript  in  fact, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  very  fac-si- 
mile  page,  which  Mr.  Collier,  with  the 
openness  which  has  marked  lus  conduct 
of  the  whole  of  this  matter,  published 
with  his  "  Notes  and  Emendations." 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  manuscript 
line, 

"  So,  rushing  In  the  bowels  of  the  French," 

about  one-third  down  the  page,  with 
"briefly,"  "e,"  and  "now,"  about  two- 
thirds  down,  and  "  same  "  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foniicr  is 
of  an  older  date  than  the  four  latter,  which 
are  not  only  more  modern,  but  bear  the 
marks  of  a  bolder,  heavier  hand.  In  the 
former,  the  formation  of  the  letters  is 
plainly  upon  a  dilTerent,  and,  as  plainly, 
more  ancient  model,  than  that  traceable  m 


the  latter;  and  the  one  has  a  painstakiiigy 
though  uncertain  air,  while  the  other 
shows  a  rapid  and  bold,  though  clear  and 
decided  hand.  The  oldest  of  these  hands  is 
not  more  antique  in  appearance  than  much 
manuscript  which  we  have  seen,  dated 
during  the  third  and  last  quarters  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  the  most  modem 
seems  not  too  old  to  have  been  written  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  conclusion  that  the  MS.  corrections 
are  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand,  is 
strongly  fortified  by  the  fact,  which  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  manuscript  correction 
of  folios  seems  not  to  have  been  uncom- 
mon. This  was  natural  enough ;  for  read- 
ers of  Shakspere  could  not  but  see  the 
numberless  typographical  errors  which 
deformed  the  folios ;  and  some  would  na- 
turally be  tempted  to  correct  them,  and  to 
make  the  text  conform  to  the  representa- 
tions upon  the  stage  of  their  day,  by  cut- 
ting it  down,  adding  stage  directions,  &c. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  recorded  in  Wil- 
son's Shaksperiana^  published  in  1827, 
that  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  a  Mr. 
Dent,  who  was  a  devoted  collector  of  books 
upon  our  early  literature,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a 
corrected  folio  of  this  kind  was  sold  for  a 
large  price. 

*  TiitKD  Edition,  folk),  1668. 

"  Mr.  Dent's  copy  sold  for  651. 2s.  It  containe<l  many 
manuscript  cmcndationa,  chiefly  in  an  ancient  hand* 
coevhl  with  the  date  of  the  edition.  The  annota- 
tions in  question  were,  in  many  respects,  cnrioas 
and  important,  consisting  of  stage  dircctionH,  altera- 
tions in  the  punctuation,  dsc"—  WiUon''t  Shak9p&- 
riana^  p.  6S. 

The  description  of  this  folio,  which,  in 
its  MS.  "  stage  directions^  alterations  in 
the  punctuation,  &c.,"  so  much  resembles 
Mr.  Collier's,  might  have  applied  to  that 
identical  volume,  except  that  Mr.  Dent's 
copy  was  not  the  second  but  the  third  folio. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  emen- 
dations in  this  had  certainly  been  made 
by  men  of  difierent  generations,  for  they 
were  not  altogether,  but  '"chiefly,  in  an  an- 
cient hand."  Where  is  Mr.  Dent's  copy  ? 
It  may  contain  a  few  valuable  hints  ;  and 
it  certainly  has  equal  claims  to  attention 
with  Mr.  Collier's.  Mr.  Singer,  the  editor 
of  the  Chiswick  edition,  has  also  one  of 
these  corrected  folios,  and  knows  of 
others.  As  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
folios  became  so  worthless  for  ordinary 
use  after  the  labors  of  Rowe  and  Theo- 
bald, it  is  a  wonder  that  so  many  which 
contained  MS.  corrections,  survival  to  the 
beginuing  of  this  century  when  the  rage 
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for  Shakspenana  came  in  to  preserre 
them. 

We  regret  to  notice  the  incessant  in- 
sinuations made  by  Mr.  Singer,  that  Mr, 
Collier's  folio  is  a  fabrication  in  which  the 
possessor  is  implicated.  Mr.  Collier's 
previous  service  in  the  cause  of  Shaks- 
percan  literature  should  have  protected  him 
a^rainst  so  needless,  and  therefore  unjus- 
tifiable, an  accusation.  Without  a  doubt 
Mr.  Collier  believes  in  the  antiquity  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  emendations  in  his 
folio ;  and  that  some  of  them  arc  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  many  coincidences 
with  the  conjectures  of  editors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are,  doubtless,  the 
result  of  the  fortunes  of  the  volume ;  which 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
emenders  of  that  period,  as  we  have  seen 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Dent's. 

Our  course  in  treating  this  important 
question, — the  most  important  which  has 
arisen  in  the  history  of  Shaksperean  litera- 
ture,— has  been,  not  to  go  through  with 
the  proposed  emendations  in  detail,  but  to 
classify  the  changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
and  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  "number 
and  diverse  character  of  those  classes. 
The  former  course, — the  easier, — would 
merely  have  made  public  the  individual 
coincidence  or  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween individuals :  the  latter,  starting 
from  recorded  facts,  and  attaining  its  end 
by  deductions  inevitable  from  those  facts, 
decides  the  question  with  the  powers  of 
both  authority  and  reason. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  re- 
sults of  our  labors. 

We  have  seen  that  the  text  of  Shaks- 
pere  suffered  sorely  at  the  outset  from 
the  first  printers,  and  that  their  errors 
have  been  the  occasion  of  its  undergo- 
ing quite  as  much  from  the  presumption 
and  incapacity  of  his  editors  and  critics; 
that  to  use  the  phrase  of  his  player 
friends,  "  from  the  most  able  to  him  that 
could  but  spell,"  all  his  editors,  critics 
and  commentators,  With  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, have  wantonly,  impertinently,  and 
ignorantly  mutilated  his  text.     We  have 


seen  that  great  abilities  have  not  preserved 
his  editors  and  critics  from  the  worst  and 
most  ridiculous  errors;  for  the  narrow 
pedagogism  of  Seymour,  the  blatant 
stupidity  of  Becket,  and  the  complacent 
feeble-mindedness  of  Jackson,  did  not 
seek  to  commit  more  insufferable  outrages 
upon  the  text,  than  were  for  a  time  actu- 
ally effected  by  the  conceited  wantonness 
of  Pope,*  the  arrogance  of  Warburton, 
the  solemn  inflexibility  of  Johnson,  and 
the  smartness  and  mechanical  ear  of  Stee- 
vens. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Collier's  corrected 
folio,  it  has  plainly  appeared,  from  its  own 
pages,  and  from  the  records  of  Shakspe- 
rean literature — 

That  it  possesses  in  itself  no  authority: 
That,  consequently,  its  proposed  emen- 
dations must  depend  for  acceptance  en- 
tirely upon  their  intrinsic  worth  : 

That  the  corrector  could  not  appreciate 
the  Poetry  of  Shakspere : 

That  he  could  not  appreciate  his  Wit: 

That  he  violated  the  Dramatic  Pro- 
priety which  Shakspere  observed : 

That  his  corrections  were  made  in  dis- 
regard of  the  context : 

That  they  were  not  made  until  after 
the  Restoration,  when  Shakspere's  con- 
temporaries had  passed  away,  and  emen- 
dation must  have  been  conjectural : 

That  the  corrector  sought,  not  to  con- 
form to  the  taste  and  customs  of  Shak- 
spere's day,  but  to  make  Shakspere's  text 
conform  to  the  taste  and  customs  of  his 
own  day : 

That  he  made  changes  in  the  text 
merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it : 

That  he  blundered  in  making  his  cor- 
rections, and  was  obliged  to  erase  them, 
and  substitute  others;  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  had  ^'  autho- 
rity : " 

That  the  corrections  which  would  seem 
most  conclusively  to  show  that  he  had 
authority,  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
conjectures  of  others,  and  some  of  them 
by  persons  of  very  slender  abilities : 

That  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
three  proposed  changes  in  the  text  of  the 


•  The  justice  of  applying  this  epithet  to  Pope,  as  an  editor,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  familiar  with 
Shak^pe^eaB  literature.  The  following  jewel  of  annotation  from  the  Variorum  edition,  uyl  another  from 
Tope's  own  edition,  will  amuse  the  general  reader,  and  satisfy  him  as  to  the  character  of  Pope*8  editorial  labonw 
It  is  upon  that  passage  In  the  maaqaenule  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  In  which  old  CapuUi  weloomes  his 
gaesta,  and  says, 

I  **  G«Dtlam«ii,  weleoiM !  la<li«t  that  h«T«  tii^ir  tOM 

UnplAgued  with  eonu  will  have  »boat  with  you." 

"—Their  toes—]  Thus  all  the  ancient  copies.  The  modem  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  read,  with  mora 
delicacy— their /"^  An  editor,  by  such  capricious  alteratlona,  deprives  the  reader  of  the  means  of  Judging  of  tha 
manners  of  different  ages:  for  the  word  employed  in  the  text  undoubtedly  did  not  appear  indellcatA  to  the  audi- 
ance  of  Shakspcare's  time,  though  perhaps  It  would  not  be  endured  at  this  day.^ 

This  strange  mixture  of  common  sense  and  prcposterou.^  Indelicate  squeamlshneas.  Is  fW>m  the  pen  of  Ma- 
lone.  Stoevons  follows  him ;  and  gravely  quotes  from  CbmtM  to  show  that  the  harmlees  word  which  means 
the  fingers  of  the  feet  **  was  endured,  at  least.  In  the  time  of  Milton."* 

In  3ie  same  play.  Act  iil.  8c  4,  Pope  has  this  notet  "Some  few  unnecessary  verses  are  omitted  In  this 
scene,  according  to  the  oldest  edition*^  For »'  this  scene,"  we  may  read  *  the  whole  nlay ; '  tor  Mr.  Pope  (he 
was  then  only  Mr.  Pope)  took  the  liberty  of  rejectiog  just  what  he  pleased  of  the  additions  which  Shakaper* 
made  to  his  first  draught  of  this  obarmlng  tragedy. 
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folio  of  1632,  0726  thousand  and  thirteen 
are  entirely  inadmissible  in  the  ori|^nal 
text ;  and  that  of  the  remainder,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  are  already  a  part 
of  the  received  text,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  a  little  more  than  one 
twelfth  of  the  entire  number,  from  which 
future  editors  may  carefully  select  emen- 
dations : 

That  it  is  highly  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  correctors  of  two  or  three  gen- 
erations labored  upon  this  volume : 

That  there  are  other  existing  folios, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  this  and  en- 
titled to  no  less  deference,— that  is,  to 
none: 

And,  finally,  that  this  folio  is  filled  with 
errors  of  all  the  various  kinds  committed 
by  editors  and  commentators,  of  every 
grade,  of  capacity  and  incapacity,  during 
the  ludt  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  that 
it  contains  a  large  number  of  the  specific 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  them,  and  adds 
to  those  more  than  have  heretofore  been 
attempted  by  all  the  mutilators  of  the  text 
combined. 

The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  this 
stubborn  array,  attach,  not  only  to  in- 
dividual changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  cor- 
rections, as  far  as  their  pretence  to  autho- 
rity or  to  other  consideration  than  that 
due  to  their  intrinsic  excellence  is  con- 
cerned ; — and  those  conclusions  are,  that 
the  volume  which  contains  them  is  utter- 
ly worthless  as  an  authority,  and  that 
eleven  twelfths  of  them  are  not  entitled 
to  the  slightest  consideration,  even  as  con- 
jectures. 

After  being  compelled  to  such  conclu- 
sions, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr, 
Collier  could  have  been  blind  to  the  incon- 


testable fiicts  which  establish  them.  It 
is  both  just  and  charitable  to  oonclude 
that,  intoxicated  with  the  delight  which 
he  would  naturally  feel  at  making  a  dis- 
covery which  seemed  at  first  to  promise 
so  much  for  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
devoted  not  a  little  of  his  life,  he  looked 
only  at  its  brightest  points,  and  saw 
those  double;  and  that  we  may  safely 
expect  to  be  able  ere  long,  to  appeal  fnmi 
Collier  drunk  with  anticipated  good  for- 
tune, to  Collier  sobered  with  reflection 
upon  almost  unmitigated  disappointment. 
But  the  most  important  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  glance  at  the  history  of 
Shakspere's  text  and  examination  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  is  not  confined  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  latter.  Does  it  not  teach  us, 
conclusively,  that  the  only  source  of  the 
least  authority  for  the  textof  Shakspere  is 
in  the  original  folio  7 — that  when  that  text 
is  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  evidently 
corrupted  by  the  printer's  carelessness, 
and  then  only^  we  should  seek  emenda- 
tion, first  from  the  quartos,  as  being  con- 
temporaneous with  Shakspere,  although 
surreptitious,  or  at  least  entirely  negle^ 
ed  by  him  ? — and  that  such  passaees  as  the 
quartos  do  not  correct,  or  whicn  conjec- 
ture, the  aid  of  which  is  to  he  sought  last, 
does  not  emend  in  a  manner  at  oncp  consis- 
tent with  common  sense  and  independent 
of  disquisition,  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
untouched  ?  For  the  experience  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  shows  us  that  when 
the  text  seems  incomprehensible  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  possibly  with  ourselves;  and 
it  is  better  to  have,  in  the  works  of  Shaks- 
pere, an  obscure  text  wliich  may  be  Shaks- 
pere's, than  one  which  is  clear,  but  with 
the  light  of  another  mind  than  his. 


ART-MANUFACTURES. 


ORNAMENTAL. — PORCELAIN. 


PROBABLY,  very  many  readers  of  Put- 
nam's Monthly  have  never  witnessed 
the  methods  of  decorating  Porcelain ;  that 
is,  of  painting,  gilding,  and  burnishing  it, 
after  it  has  received  its  form  and  glossy 
white  surface  at  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  since,  until  within 
a  few  years,  no  part  of  the  porcelain  man- 
ufacture has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent 
in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  but  one 
leading  establishment  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  wo  know,  where  the  curious  as  to 
the  materials  and  manipulations  of  this 


pleasing  branch  of  decorative  art  may  be 
gratified.  This  is  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Haughwout  &  Daily  on  Broadway. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  have  gone 
thither,  to  have  passed  through  the  exten- 
sive store  and  show-rooms  to  the  third, 
floor,  where,  in  a  large  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  hall,  including  the  height  of  two 
stories,  the  operations  of  painting,  gilding, 
and  burnishing  of  procelain,  are  carried  on. 

Glancing  about  us  superficially,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  body  of  this  apartment  or 
hall  is  occupied  by  long  tables  covered 
with  various  articles  of  porcelain  in  a 
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more  or  less  unilecorated  slate,  by  hnple- 
ments  of  tlic  trade,  &c.  Toward;^  the 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  hall  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  artists  at  work,  aod  raising 
our  eycH  to  an  open  gallery  extending 
along  three  sides  of  the  room,  wc  discern 
numbers  of  young  women,  busily  occupied 
near  corresponding  windows  aboTo. 

Before  we  have  time  to  make  any  mora 

ricular  observations,  we  are  accosted 
a  keen-cjed,  sensible-looking  man, 
who,  from  his  physiognomy  and  slight 
accent,  or  brogue,  we  should  say  could 
claim  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  "  for  his  natal 
Boil.  He  is  one  of  the  managers  of  this 
department,  and  to  his  careful,  csact,  and 
liberal  information,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  facts  that  follow. 


In  his  company,  wo  pass  between  the 

long  tables,  and  approach  the  workmen,  ' 
who  arc  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ligbL,  usually  four  or  Stc  at  one  table,  as 
represented  in  the  cut.  We  call  tbcm 
loorft-men,  for  such  tbcy  are,  and  of  a  la- 
borious class.  Although  each  stroke  of 
their  pencds  is  made  with  surprising  easo 
gTECG,  and  well-schooled  judgment,  yvt, 
during  the  many  long  hours  through 
which  their  nerves  must  remain  steady, 
and  the  hand  repeat  with  slight  variations 
through  whole  sets  of  cups  and  pluty,  the 
same  curves,  hair  lines,  dots,  ic.. — the  fact 
of  their  arduou.'i,  contining  loll,  becomes 
oppressively  evident. 

But.  wo  might  also  call  them  artists 
with  tnc  same  propriety,  for  some  of  them 


are  proficients  in  oil-painting,  and  ha.vc  ci- 
ecufced  clever  landscapes  and  flpu re-pie cea 
on  caniftLa,  in  addition  to  their  attainments 
in  decorative  art  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  far  their  present  perpetual 
use  of  graceful  curvet,  and  practically 
educated  facility  in  forming  these  into 
pleasing  and  variouK  combinations,  results 
m  the  cultivation  within  them  of  that  les- 
thetic  sense,  which  is  skilful  in  the  recog- 
nition of  all  beautiful  forms,  and  some- 
times almost  divinely  judicious  in  graphi- 
cally rendering  them. 

But  we  have  not  time,  as  we  stand  hero 
following  with  admiring  eyes  the  faultless, 
continuous  strokes  of  their  long  camcl's- 
bair  pencils,  and  observing  their  own  in- 
telligent but  uuimagiDBtiye  faces,  as  thej 


bend  over  the  familiar  toil,  to  discnss  this 
question.  Indeed,  our  curiosity  (being 
qnite  uninformed  in  the  matter.)  is  pre- 
occupied and  agape  to  observe  that  the.>ic 
same  graceful  curves,  rapidly  twining  into 
tendrils  and  leafage  and  outlines  of  fruit, 
are  executed  in  a  dark  flowing  mixture, 
nearly  black  in  tint,  and  the  most  un- 
promising possible  for  any  pleasing  rcsiilbt 
of  color.  And  our  curiosity  expands  into 
wonder,  when  the  mant^r  informs  ns, 
that,  through  the  ordeal  of  9.  furnace. 
(hereafter  described),  this  nn^^tly  block 
is  transmuted  Into  pure  gold  1 

This  scrap  of  Information  is  piquant, 
and  gives  an  appetite  formore  facts,  which, 
as  a  general  thing,  we  consider  rather 
heavy  food  for  our  imaginative 
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Wc  request  to  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  this  gilding  process.  The  kind 
manager  complies;  but  first  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  artists  who  are  painting 
flowers,  fruits,  and  groups  of  figures  upon 
various  articles,  especially  those  large  and 
beautiful  (if  rather  too  brilliant)  vases, 
now  so  very  fashionable.  One  little  novel- 
ty starts  a  question  of  propriety  in  our 
minds,  viz. — a  wliite  spittoon^  which  the 
artist  is  adorning  with  delicately  tinted 
flowers  to  be  spit  upon.  Who,  with  any 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  could  void  his 
rheum  upon  those  blushing  roses  and 
opening  buds ! 

While  admiring  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artists,  we  observe  a  certain  tameness 
in  the  coloring  matter  they  are  using, 
which  leads  us  to  inquire  how  the  final 
great  brilliancy  is  attained. 

"  If  you  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
subject,"  replies  the  manager,  *•!  will 
give  you  the  chemical  history  of  those 
pigments,  and  then  explain  the  apparent 
defect  you  have  mentioned." 

We  hasten  to  reply — "  We  are  all  ears, 
— pray  go  on,  sir." 

The  manager  clears  his  throat,  and  be- 
gins in  the  plain  and  concise  style  of  a 
popular  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

''The  materials  used  in  this  kind  of 
painting,  are  composed  of  metallic  oxides 
and  of  fluxes.  The  flux  is  compounded 
of  lead,  borax,  and  sand,  or  white  flint 
These  three  melted  together,  form  a  glass 
— in  other  words,  ihejiua:. 

"Now,  when  the  metallic  oxides  are 
melted  into  the  flux,  they  stain  it  of  their 
respective  colors.  Thus  oxide  of  cobalt 
stains  the  flux  blue,  oxide  of  iron,  red, 
antimony  and  tin,  yellow,  oxide  of  copper, 
green,  and  oxide  of  chrome,  green  also. 

"  Here  I  may  remark  that  red,  brown, 
and  black,  are  all  three  made  from  iron, 
and  this  is  the  account  of  it  Iron  largely 
charge  d  with  oxygen  produces  red ;  with  a 
less  quantity,  brown ;  and  ^ith  a  still  less 
quantity,  black.  In  the  same  way  red, 
green,  and  yellow  are  made  from  chrome. 

"  The  rich  and  expensive  colors,  purple, 
rose,  and  maroon,  are  made  from  gold, 
silver,  and  tin.  Both  gold  and  tin  are 
dissolved  for  use  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
The  solution  of  gold  is  poured  into  a  clean 
porcelain  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
is  added  to  it.  Then  the  solution  of  tin 
is  also  poured  in,  until  the  combination 
produces  a  fine  rich  purple  color.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  precipitate 
is  called  the  purple  of  Cassius.  This  is 
melted  with  the  glass  flux,  as  before 
stated.  By  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  the  purple  becomes  redder,  an  extra 
quantity  of  flux  makes  it  lighter,  and 
thus  purple  is  changed  to  rose-oolor. 


^  The  colors  and  flaxes  being  melted  or 
fused  into  glass  as  described, — each  of  its 
several  color. — are  separately  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  and  then  ground  in  a  mill  to  an 
almost  impalpable  fineness.  When  dry, 
after  this  operation  they  are  ready  for 
use. 

"  The  making  of  these  colors," — added 
the  manager — "  is  a  distinct  and  impor- 
tant manufacture  by  itself.  Such  is  the 
chemical  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
qau^ed  to  make  the  most  valuable  colors, 
that  we  never  find  one  maker  able  to  pro- 
duce them  all  of  equal  purity  and  bril- 
liancv. 

'*  llence  the  artist  must  select  from  vari- 
ous manufacturers,  and  some  being  more 
skilful  in  their  selection  than  others,  reap 
the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  produce 
richer  and  more  beautiful  work.  The  ex- 
pense of  colors  is,  of  course,  defrayed  by 
employers,  but  the  artist  is  allowed  to 
select  them  for  himself.  So  much  of  his 
success  depends  on  proper  material,  that 
he  will  sometimes  resort  to  clandestine  ex- 
pedients to  enrich  his  stock  with  choice 
pigments.  For  instance,  he  will  barter  a 
portion  of  some  color  that  he  possesses  in 
great  purity,  for  a  like  value  of  another 
color,  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart, 
with  an  employee  of  some  neighboring 
establishment.  Thus  both  display  their 
laudable  zeal  to  do  good  work,  and  are 
both  gratified,  while  the  employer,  whose 
property  they  are  bartering,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  wronged. 

"  Colors  are  mixed,  as  required  for  use, 
with  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  togeth- 
er w\i\ifut  or  rancid  turpentine,  thick  and 
gummy  by  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

"  Gilding  is  a  distinct  branch  from  the 
painting,  the  material  for  this  being  gold 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  combined 
with  quicksilver.  The  latter,  seizing  up- 
on the  fine  particles  of  gold  in  solution, 
keeps  them  separate  and  in  the  form  oi 
paint.  Being  now  mixed  with  oil,  this 
forms  the  substance  which  has  excited 
your  wonder,  resembling  the  lampblack 
of  the  sign-painter. 

"  The  gold,  you  perceive,  like  the  various 
colors,  is  applied  upon  the  porcelain  with 
camcPs-hair  brushes,  and  must  be  laid 
quite  even,  that  it  may  take  a  fine  polish 
after  being  burnt. 

"  The  pencil  of  the  gilder  immediately 
succeeds  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  The 
decorated  article  is  now  set  away  to  dry, 
and  then  taken  to  the  furnace  to  be 
burnt 

"  The  furnace  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
laid  horizontally,  and  built  of  large  fire- 
brick or  slabs.  At  a  suitable  distance, 
allowing  the  fire  to  play  quite  around  it, 
the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by  an  oven,  whose 
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inner  surface  corresponds  with  the  eite- 
rior  or  the  cylinder.  Id  this  space  com- 
bustible material  is  prepared,  requiring 
only  la  be  lifi;hted.  The  porcelain  is  put 
inside  the  cylinder  or  furnace,  the  entrance 
is  built  "p  with  bricks,  and  the  fire  light- 
ed. When  it  has  burnt  forlOor  12  hours, 
twd  the  cylinder  and  the  porcelain  are 
of  a  white  heat,  the  latter  is  properly 
baked. 

"  The  substances  used  in  painting  being 
Ibsed  Into  glass,  as  I  before  described, 
become  soft  in  the  furnace  at  white  heat, 
and  thus  melt  into  and  incorporate  with 


the  porcelain.  They  recover,  also,  the 
brilliancy  they  have  temporarily  lost  in 
the  processes  of  breaking  down,  grinding, 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  ortist,  as 
you  observed.  This  change,  which  is 
very  considerable,  must  enter  into  tho 
calculations  of  the  artist,  and  most  materi- 
ally enhances  the  difficulty  of  his  work. 
Only  by  lai^  experience  can  he  learn  so 
to  calculate  and  foresee  the  changes  of  his 
color  in  burning,  as  to  insure  the  unquali- 
fied 3i.ccess  of  his  production. 

"The  gold  also  is  melted  and  incorporat- 
ed in  like  manner;  all  thcquicksilver,d)s, 


■nd  impurities  are  dissipated  by  the  hea^ 
htiA  the  thin  coating  of  precious  nicCal 
glows  in  all  \\»  native  purity,  when  re- 
moved from  the  furnace.  Here  it  should 
be  said,  that  after  the  furnace  is  lieated  to 
the  requiroil  degree,  it  is  alloivcd  to  cool 
very  gradually,  otherwise  the  porcelain 
would  break  and  fly  in  pieces. 

"After  burning  comes  the  final  opera- 
tion of  burnishing."  Hcre,at  the  suggcs- 
tionofthe  manager,  we  ascend  to  a  gallery 
Bomc  twelve  fcot  above,  and  directly  over 
the  painters  and  gliders  we  find  the  young 
women  buniishers,  busily  at  work.  Wo 
observe<1  that  tho  painting  and  gilding 
was  done  by  yoinig  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  elderly  artists,  and  as 
many  females,  the  latter  employed  (wo 
presume  as  learners)  on  some  of  the  com- 
moner work.  But  this  department  is  en- 
tirely flliod  by  girls  and  young  women, 
affiirding  them,  we  should  say,  not  un- 
pleasiug  or  unhealthful  occupation. 

Tho  gildingpurifiedin  the  furnace  offers 
■  dead,  though  glowing  surface.  Fine,  ex- 
quisitely polished  btfxul-ttonet  set  in  brass 


sockets  with  wooden  handles,  are  now  rub- 
bed smartly  over  it.  until,  from  the  first 
bright  fricti<ni  marks,  the  whole  piece 
shines  out  in  untarnished  splendor.  The 
smoother  the  stones,  the  more  faultless 
polish  they  impart.  SVe  can  but  remark 
too,  that  the  great  care  and  cleanliness 
required  here — since  tho  least  particle  of 
grease,  or  dirt,  affects  tho  bcouty  of  the 
work — renders  it  decidedly  appropriate  lo 
the  delicate  fingers  of  the  softer  sex. 

There  Is  in  this  branch  ito  call  for  in- 
vention or  the  exereise  of  taste,  only  skill, 
neatness,  and  muscular  force  are  requisite ; 
and  yet,  we  visitors  wonder  »lently,  whe- 
ther these  healthy-looking  girls,  so  automa- 
tically busy,  are  not  more  contented  and 
happier  In  their  work  than  tho  yonng  men 
below,  who  are  so  perpetually  exercised 
with  Hogarth's  Line  of  Beauty,  which 
they  must  reproduce,  with  whatever  varia- 
tions,  stilt  in  perpetual  repetition,  never 
twining  it  Into  the  expression  of  new  and 
lofty  ideas,  or  exprKwing  by  it  tho  higher 
types  of  human,  or  spiritual  beauty.  Wo 
Kiuiud  ourselves    that    the    "  Lijiit    of 
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hearUy  and  grace^^  generally  held  by  the 
experienced  student,  may  be  a  suspended 
cord  by  which  his  agile  imagination  shall 
confidently  ascend  to  the  possession  of  a 
beauty  which,  without  that  so  needful 
aid,  he  sighs  for  in  vain  below.  And  at 
first  thought,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he 
should  be  reduced  to  coil  and  wind  it 
listlessly  along  the  ground  in  cumlines, 
which  the  climbing  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
or  the  subtly  gliding  serpent,  can  do  bet- 
ter and  more  significantly.  Most  of  all 
we  reflect,  is  the  artist  himself  hkely  to 
feel  it  so. 

But  here  are  considerations  that  must 
modify  these  thoughts,  and  which  the  am- 
bitious artisan  may  well  lay  to  heart. 

Truly  great  and  original  artists — the 
torch  of  whose  fame  once  lighted  shall 
not  go  out  for  generations,  are  rare  social 
productions.  Scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  of  these  bright  lights  flash  out  upon 
any  one  century.  After  them  come  some 
hundreds  of  mediocre,  clever,  or  superfi- 
cially splendid  painters  or  sculptors.  Death, 
when  he  cuts  them  down,  extinguishes 
their  tapers  one  and  all !  But  see  beyond 
them  the  hosts  of  undisciplined  strivers 
for  fame,  who  fondly  hope  to  attain  repu- 
tation and  property,  but  who  are  doomed 
to  utter  and  bitter  disappointment !  Let 
the  mechanic  whose  occupation,  beautiful 
but  for  its  monotony,  excites  yearning  for 
high  and  varied  art  that  it  rigidly  refuses 
to  gratify,  contemplate  the  unhappy  des- 
tiny of  this  great  class,  and  avoid,  as  he 
would  avoid  a  living  tomb,  to  trust  his 
fortunes  amidst  its  melancholy  contingen- 
cies. Let  him  know  well, — let  him  have 
better  assurance  than  that  of  a  blind  self- 
confidence, — what  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  steps  forth  from  a  remunerative 
and  tasteful  calling. 

Although  we  recur  so  much  to  curved 
lines,  as  characteristic  of  the  ornamen- 
tation of  China,  it  is  not  at  all  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  pretty,  and  correctly 
drawn  little  pictures  that  one  or  two  artists 
are  occupied  here  in  producing,  or  rather 
(generally)  reproducing  upon  porcelain. 

We  have  now  noticed  whatever  most 
characterizes  the  methods  of  this  pleasing 
fine  art. 

AVe  have  seen  the  men  at  their  large  ta- 
bles piled  with  ware,  either  pearly  white,  or 
in  various  stages  of  painting  and  gilding. 
We  have  acquired  a  well-grounded  faith 
that  this  blackening,  and  pale  tinting 
process  will  eventuate  in  an  improvement 
on  the  pure  original  white.  And  we  may 
have  noticed  various  details ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  artist  rests  his  working 
arm  on  a  small  inclined  board,  one  end 
of  which  is  bolted  to  the  table ;  and  how 
he  places  the  top  of  his  vase,  or  bowl, 


against  the  table,  while  its  bottom  rests 
on  his  lap ;  and  how  he  bends  down  over- 
much for  health,  over  picture  or  golden 
tendril.  Also,  we  saw  the  turning-stands 
on  which  plates  are  laid  to  be  ornament- 
ed, and  noticed  that,  in  rimming  them 
with  gold,  the  pencil  is  held  stationary, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  truck  or  top  of 
the  stand,  controlled  by  the  left  hand,  ac- 
complishes the  work. 

The  furnaces,  located  in  a  basement 
under  the  back  court,  have  been  explained 
to  us,  with  their  operation. 

We  have  seen  the  fair  burnishers  in 
the  gallery  above,  ranged  along  narrow 
tables,  with  their  work  towards  the  light, 
in  various  attitudes  of  active,  or  quietly 
industrious  apphcation.  Each  holds  the 
vase,  or  other  article  firmly  in  her  left 
hand,  protected  from  its  moisture  by  a 
dry  cloth,  while  her  right  hand,  with  va- 
rious grip  of  the  burnisher,  files  nimbly 
back-and-forth — ^back-and-forth. 

Perchance,  now  and  then,  some  roguish 
glances  may  be  detected  shooting  from 
the  comers  of  their  eyes.  Should  any 
thing  so  very  funny  as  involuntarily  sit- 
ting for  a  collective  pencil-sketch,  occur 
amidst  the  sameness  of  their  occupations, 
would  not  the  droll  consciousness  of  the 
thing  fill  them  to  the  throat  with  fun. 
ready  to  explode  on  the  slightest  excuse 
imaginable?  We  rather  think  it  would. 
And,  should  the  artist  look  melancholy 
and  blas^j  as  if  he  were  doing  the  thou- 
sandth time,  what  repetition  had  made 
too  familiar  for  merriment,  if  not  abso- 
lutely fatiguing,  just  like  any  other  work, 
wouldn't  the  young  ladies  look  as  demure 
as  himself?  Yes,  we  should  think  so. 
And  if  the  merriment  that  lurks  under 
their  demureness  should,  through  the 
sketcher's  practised  eye,  be  communicated 
to  the  merriment  that  lurks  under  his 
demureness ;  and  if  that  merriment  thus 
tempted,  should  come  up  and  lay  hold  of 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  drawing  them 
irresistibly  outward,  into  a  smile,  yea,  a 
broad  grin — would  not  the  whole  circle 
of  demurenesscs  receive  through  some  ob- 
servant eye  that  electric  smirk,  and  break 
through  into  irrepressible  and  audible 
titillation  in  the  interests  of  youthful  pro- 
priety ?    Wafear  so ! 

For  the  naturalization  and  marked  suc- 
cess of  this  beautiful  art  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, much  credit  is  due  to  the  firm  of 
Woram  &  Haughwout,  now  Haughwout 
&  Daily,  in  whose  establishment  we 
have  conducted  our  brief  researches.  It 
is  said  that  during  many  years  past,  dif- 
ferent parties  have  attempted  the  busi- 
ness here,  but  they  failed  to  excel  in  the 
finer  branches,  and  ultimately  gave  up  in 
despair. 
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About  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  the 
first-mentioned  firm  engaged  as  managers 
of  an  establishment  for  this  branch  of 
art,  two  artists,  Messrs.  Maddock  and 
Leigh,  who  had  arrived  in  this  country, 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

They — Messrs.  Woram  &  Haughwout 
--'also  built  expensive  furnaces,  provided 
WK>rkshops,  and  sent  to  Europe  for  suit- 
able workmen.  Success  crowned  their 
well  considered  and  well  supported  ef- 
forts. 

No  doubt  some  fastidious  people  might 
quarrel  with  the  taste  in  which  most  part 
of  these  vases,  dinner  sets,  &c.,  have  been 
executed.  For  in  style  they  are  charac- 
teristically American.  They  exhibit  the 
greatest  show  of  gold  and  bright  color  to 
be  had  here  or  beyond  seas  for  the  like 
amount  of  money.  Indeed,  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether  so  large  a  collection 
as  Broadway  would  supply  in  this  intense 
taste  could  be  obtained  in  all  Europe  at 
any  cost 

Still,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  let  us 
reiterate,  that  in  our  opinion  what  is  there 
done  is  as  tasteful  and  harmonious,  as 
the  present  condition  of  public  taste  will 
allow  it  to  be.  The  artists  are  indefatiga- 
ble to  please ;  if  their  work  is  brilliant,  it 
is  also  in  keeping.  Manufacturers  are  en- 
terprising,— they  will  do  what  the  public 
taste  demands.  And  perhaps  we  do  not 
find  so   much  fault  as   some  with  this 


yellow-intensity  that  characterizes  alike 
American  enterprise  and  American  lux- 
ury. The  higher  powers  forbid  that  we 
should  disguise  our  native  colors.  Qold 
is  the  genius  of  our  feverish  youth. — 
Have  we  leisure  to  cool  our  eyes  by  the 
contemplation  of  modestly  tinted  porce- 
lain ?  Because  we  like  handsome  vases, 
and,  having  no  men  to  invent  and  mould, 
nor  potters  to  pot  them — (our  young  ar- 
tists being  all  gone  to  California,  or  starv- 
ing at  home) — are  we  aping  Europe  be- 
cause we  therefore  take  our  porcelain 
pure  from  her  manufacturers?  Do  we 
not  give  it  straightway  an  American 
baptism,  immersing  it  bodily  in  molten 
gold,  all  save  a  central  panel,  which  we 
devote  to  the  flames  of  some  burning  pas- 
sion, as  of  youth  for  maiden,  or  to  flowers 
and  fruit — happy  symbols  of  our  univer- 
sal young  eagerness  and  thrift  ? 

Others  are  now  going  into  the  business 
in  which  'this  house  so  handsomely  led 
the  way.  The  success  of  this  branch  has 
tempted  over  seas  several  manufacturers 
of  the  porcelain  itself.  And  where  are 
the  native,  instructed  artists,  to  supply 
designs  and  modellings  to  these  manufac- 
turers? It  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  in  many  instances  people  ordering 
sets  of  china  nowadays,  acquire  a  special 
interest  in  them,  by  furnishing  the  de- 
signs themselves. 


WENSLEY. 


A  STORT  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 


(pontlnaed  from  page  801.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WmOn  IS  PR0OBGS8ITB  AKD  KPISODtOAl. 

THE  attentive  reader  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  very  first 
event  in  the  Wensley  life  of  Whitefoot. 
was  a  visit  to  Woodside,  which  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  succeed- 
ing that  of  his  arrival.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
my  Cousin  Eleanor,  and  also,  which  was, 
perhaps,  a  more  important  testimony  to 
his  character,  with  that  of  my  much  re- 
spected and  more  experienced  cousin,  the 
Colonel.  That  gallant  offic^  made  a 
dose  and  scientific  inspection  of  his  various 
points,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  an  amr 
cUeur  and  of  a  connoisseur,  and  was 
pleased  to  pronounce  him  very  well  in- 
deed, for  a  horse  bred  and  broken  in 
America.  This,  I  was  well  aware,  was 
aa  high  praise  as  an  Englishman  (for  such 


Colonel  Allerton  persisted  in  considering 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  New  England 
birth  and  parentage,)  could  be  expected 
to  bestow  on  Bucephalus,  or  Pegasus 
himself,  were  one  or  both  of  those  cele- 
brated animals  trotted  out  for  his  opinion. 
So  I  accepted  it  as  the  seal  of  my  bargain, 
and  felt  entitled  to  brag  according  to 
knowledge  of  his  merits,  whenever  Major 
Grimes  and  his  party  saw  fit  to  disparage 
him  as  an  interloping  rival  of  Turk.  TUs 
interested  opposition,  however,  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Grimes  faction 
(a  pretty  large  one,  by  the  wayj ;  for  the 
Wensleyans,  in  general,  outside  of  the 
charmed  circle  described  by  the  Major*s 
toddy-stick,  were  unanimous  in  giving 
Whitefoot  the  pre-eminence  over  his 
Moslem  competitor. 

And  the  feeling  of  triumph  was  very 
umrersal  (for  I  flatter  mysdf  I  had  be> 
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come  by  this  timo  rather  a  favorite  in  the 
town,  though  neither  my  modesty  nor  the 
necessities  of  my  stay  will  allow  of  my 
recounting  the  whereby  and  wherefore). 
I  say  it  caused  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
satisfaction  when  the  last  convincing  proof 
of  his  excellences  was  given  by  Major 
General  Boardman,  an  eminent  house- 
carpenter  (builder,  he  would  be  called  in 
these  euphuistic  days)  of  Haverford,  the 
c-upital  town  of  the  county,  who  did 
"Whitefoot  the  honor  to  borrow  him  for 
the  Fall  Muster,  selecting  him  out  of  all 
the  steeds  of  the  shire  as  the  most  worthy 
to  bound  beneath  his  weight  (which  was 
considerable)  along  the  arms-presenting 
line,  and  to  share  with  him  the  dangers 
and  glories  of  that  important  field-day. 
To  be  sure,  Major  Grimes  was  heard  to 
suggest  to  some  of  his  factors  that  "  it 
wasn't  likely  Mr.  Frank  Osborne  was 
going  to  take  any  hire  for  his  beast ; " — 
which  indeed  it  was  not,  nor  yet,  1  should 
hope,  that  an  officer  of  such  distinction 
should  have  been  influenced  by  so  sordid 
a  consideration.  It  was  also  unfortunate- 
ly true  that  the  gallant  general  gave  oc- 
casion for  disrespectful  language  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinate  officers,  by  return- 
ing his  borrowed  charger  witn  a  piece  of 
tlie  skin  (technically  called  the  bark) 
taken  off  his  near  hind  leg,  occasioned 
l)y  backing  him  against  the  wheel  of  a 
gun-carriage.  This  gave  the  enemy  great 
cjuise  for  triumph,  and  I  was  not  over 
well  pleased  with  the  circumstance  my- 
self. As  for  Colonel  AUerton,  who  had 
the  natural  antipathy  of  a  regular  for  a 
citizen  soldier,  when  I  told  him  of  the 
mishap,  he  was  louder  and  deeper  in  the 
expression  of  his  sense  of  the  General's 
stupidity  than  even  I  had  been.  Indeed, 
he  spoke  of  it  in  terms  which,  as  they 
might  be  neither  acceptable  or  edifying 
to  the  serious  reader,  I  shall  considerately 
pretermit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
were  of  a  nature  which,  had  the  Colonel 
been  under  the  General's  command,  would 
have  justly  subjected  him  to  be  court- 
martialled  for  "  unbecoming  and  dis- 
respectful language  towards  his  superior 
ofliccr."  I,  however,  regarding  the  acci- 
dent as  the  fortune  of  war,  to  which  I  was 
myself  in  some  good  measure  accessory 
by  consenting  to  expose  my  white-footed 
friend  to  its  casualties,  j)0ssessed  my 
soul  in  such  patience  as  I  could  muster, 
inly  resolving  that  he  should  be  exempt 
from  military  duty  from  that  timo  for- 
ward. 

I  have  thrown  these  particulars  together 
in  this  place,  although  thereby  I  run  be- 
fore the  regular  course  of  my  history,  to 
which  I  am  in  general  careful  scrupulously 
to  confine  myself,  in  order  that  tbe  reao- 


er  might  take  in  at  a  gUmoe  all  the  bear- 
ings of  this  important  affair,  and  also  that 
it  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  those  scenes  of  in- 
tense interest  which,  like  the  rain  in  .the 
almanac,  may  be  looked  for  about  this 
time.  But  to  return  to  the  afternoon 
when  I  first  submitted  my  horse  to  the 
cousinly  inspection  above  mentioned.  The 
examination  over,  and  Whitefoot  consign- 
ed to  the  care  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Snell 
(who  was  also  pleased  to  vouchsafe  his 
gracious  approval  of  the  same),  the  Co- 
lonel retir^  to  his  own  room,  the  same 
described  in  my  third  chapter  as  enjoying 
the  brevet  rank  of  the  Library,  and  my 
cousin  £leanor  and  I  strolled  out  to  en- 
joy the  exquisite  summer  afternoon  just 
melting  into  evening.  We  took  our  way 
towards  the  avenue  of  elms,  which  I 
have  already  said  descended  the  other 
side  of  the  little  hill  on  which  the  house 
stood.  It  was  as  sweet  a  walk  as  a  pair 
of  lovers  (had  we  only  happened  to  have 
been  such)  could  have  desired.  The 
avenue  led  nowhere,  to  be  sure,  except- 
ing to  a  rough  field,  not  long  cleared,  which 
was  skirted  by  the  old  wood  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  place ;  but  the  turf  was 
elastic  and  velvety,  from  being  kept  closely 
mown  and  well  rolled,  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  the  branches,  thick  with 
leaves  and  alive  with  biros,  stretched 
themselves  long  and  wide  until  they 
clasped  each  other  over  our  head.  And 
after  descending  the  first  sharp,  though 
short,  descent,  assisted  by  steps  cut  in  the 
turf,  you  were  hid  by  a  screen  of  shrub- 
bery from  the  house,  and  might  have  im- 
agined yourself  in  Ardcn,  or  the  Black 
Forest,  for  any  signs  of  human  neighbor- 
hood that  forced  themselves  on  your 
notice. 

As  we  paced  up  and  down  this  "  dry 
smooth  shaven  green,"  my  lovely  cousin 
magnetizing  me  with  the  gentle  weight  of 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  we  launcliod  at 
once  into  the  animated  discourse  of  friends 
to  the  current  of  whose  talk  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  short  absence  has  given  at  onco 
a  greater  fulness  and  a  swifter  flow. 
She  gave  me  such  bits  of  gossip  as  the 
village  had  aflbrded  during  the  two  weeks 
of  my  absence,  of  which  Petchell,  her 
maid,  who  had  established  relations  with 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  vouch- 
er. Perhaps  it  was  peculiar  to  this  young 
lady  that  W\q  did  not>ii8like  to  hear  teU 
of  the  loves  and  the  bk^kerings,  of  the 
history  private  and  public,  civfl  and  ec- 
clesiastical, of  the  little  neighborhood  at 
her  door.  And  why  not  1  Human  beings 
are  human  still,  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
nook  as  Wensley,  and  they  are  no  more 
in  the  throngs  of  Hyde  Park  or   the 
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Boulevards  of  St.  James's  or  the  Tui- 
kries.  And  one  who  sympathizes  with 
the  jojs  and  sorrows  of  men  and  women, 
md  not  with  the  cost  or  fashion  of  their 
clothes  or  carriages,  who  finds  interest  in 
their  characters  and  fates  rather  than  in 
their  houses  and  furniture,  will  find  food 
enough  for  sadness  and  for  mirth  in  more 
unlikely  spots  than  the  one  which  my 
gentle  heroine  gladdened  by  the  genial 
influences  of  her  sweet  and  kindly  pres- 
ence. 

But  I  was,  in  virtue  of  my  absence, 
expected  to  be  the  chief  talker,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  retailed  whatever  store  of 
news  I  had  collected  in  Boston  for  her 
amusement.  In  those  days,  the  connec- 
tion of  an  inland  town,  like  Wensley, 
with  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  hardly 
80  intimate  as  the  connection  of  that  city 
with  the  capital  of  the  world  is  now. 
—so  efiectually  has  steam  accomplishea 
that  annihilation  of  time  and  space  for 
which  the  lovers  celebrated  in  the  Bathos 
prayed.  The  Columbian  Ccntinel  afforded 
tiie  only  loop-hole  through  which  the 
carious  inhabitants  peeped,  twice  a  week, 
at  the  busy  world, — and  I  believe  Mr. 
Bolkley  and  Colonel  Allerton  were  the 
only  regular  subscribers  its  hearty  old 
editor.  Major  Ben.  Russell,  had  in  the 
town.  The  Colonel,  to  be  sure,  had  the 
English  papers;  but  they  came  at  long 
intervals  and  with  no  great  regularity.  I 
told  Miss  Eleanor  all  the  private  history 
I  had  learned,  the  engagements,  the  mar- 
riages, the  deaths,  the  feuds  and  the  re- 
conciliations which  nuidc  up  then,  as  they 
do  now,  and  ever  will,  the  staple  of  our 
communications  about  our  acquaintances 
and  friends.  Having  emptied  my  budget 
of  every  thing  I  had  to  tell,  excepting 
the  things  I  was  thinking  most  about,  we 
sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench  placed  near 
the  head  of  the  avenue,  at  a  point  from 
which  the  sunset  could  be  commanded, 
and  remained  for  a  whUe  silently  gazing 
at  the  gorgeous  clouds  which  the  touch 
of  celestial  light  had  transformed  from 
cold  masses  of  vapor  into  cliffs  and  bil- 
lows of  gold  and  violet,  as  the  eye  of 
genius  looks  on  the  commonest  things  of 
earth  and  they  glow  with  hues  caught 
fresh  from  heaven. 

As  we  sat  watching  these  glorious  appa- 
ritions together,  Eleanor,  I  am  afraid, 
thinking  more  of  them  than  of  me.  and  I,  I 
am  sure,  thinking  more  of  Hbr  than  of 
them,  she  said,  presently,  rather  to  her- 
self than  to  me, 

*'  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  sight  like 
this,  which  happens  every  day,  should 
never  look  twice  alike,  either  to  the  eyes 
or  to  the  mind.    The  feelings  it  creates  or  . 
calls  up  in  the  heart  are  as  varied,  though 
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not  always  as  bright,  as  the  hues  it  leaves 
an  the  clouds  there.'' 

True,  cousin  Eleanor,"  I  replied,  "  but 
all  sunsets  are  not  brilliant  and  bright, 
like  this.  Some  suns  go  down  in  clouds 
and  storms,  you  know,  and  darkness  comes 
upon  us  with  no  glorious  prologue  like 
this." 

*'Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "more 
than  of  such  as  these.  The  analogy  holds 
good  which  poets  and  moralists  have  dis- 
cerned, and  which  no  one  can  help  feel- 
ing, between  the  closing  scenes  of  life  and 
of  day.  There  are  few  men,  as  well  as 
few  suns,  you  remember, 

* whom  flcenes  like  those  awtlt; 

Who  sink  undoaded  in  the  galfli  of  fiUa.* " 

"  That  is  true  again."  I  returned ;  "  but 
then  it  is  the  very  clouds  that  seek  to  op- 
press the  sinking  sun  that  make  his  end- 
mg  so  splendid,  when  he  has  the  power 
to  overcome  them  and  make  them  contri- 
bute to  his  glory." 

"  And  even  where  clouds  and  darkness 
rest  upon  him  when  he  goes  to  his  rest," 
she  resumed,  "we  know  that  he  is  still 
the  same  bright  and  blessed  orb  as  when 
he  shone  at  noonday,  and  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  return  again  as  beautiful  and 
beneficent  as  ever." 

**  We  know  that  of  the  sun,"  I  replied, 
"  for  we  have  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  generations  to  the  fact.  But  there,  I 
imagine,  the  analogy  ends.  The  dead 
never  return  again,  be  their  setting  bright 
or  dark." 

Eleanor  turned  her  eyes  from  the  fad- 
ing sunset  and  looked  into  mine.  "  Cou- 
sin Frank,"  said  she,  "you  have  thought 
seriously  for  so  young  a  man  " — she,  you 
will  recollect,  was  a  matter  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  older  than  I,  and  so 
entitled  to  talk  wisdom  to  me. 

^'I  should  think  that  your  day  was 
bright  enough  to  keep  the  thought  of  its 
ending  out  of  your  mmd." 

"  You  forget,  Eleanor,"  I  replied,  drop- 
ping the  usual  consanguineous  epithet  for 
the  first  time,  "  you  forget  that  though  my 
day  may  be  young,  it  has  not  been 
without  its  morning  clouds,  neither.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  cheerful  thing,  cou- 
sin, to  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
brother  nor  sister.  Mine  have  all  sunk 
into  the  gulfs  of  Fate  you  just  spoke  of. 
and  left  me  to  live  out  my  day  by  myself 
as  I  may.  I  was  not  old  enough  then  to 
know  or  to  feel  m  ;*  loss ;  but  I  am  now 
to  do  both." 

"I  had  forgotten,  I'Mir  oousin  Frank," 
said  Eleanor  kindly,  in  replv,  '^  I  confess 
I  had,  just  then.  But  I  should  not  have 
done  so,  for  I  am  too  nearly  in  your  con- 
dition, myself.  My  father  indeed  lives, 
but  he  is  my  only  blood  relation,  and  my 
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estate  is  in  one  thing  sadder  than  yours, 
for  /  do  remember  my  mother,  and  the 
agony  her  death  caused  is  still  fresh  in 
my  mind.  Perhaps,  however,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh,  as  it  were  to  herself,  again, 
^  perhaps,  however,  it  spared  her  a  deeper 
one  had  she  lived  till  now." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  allusion,  of 
course,  cousin,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  do  not 
accept  your  philosophy.  It  is  no  conso- 
lation to  me  to  think  my  father  and  moth- 
er are  spared  from  possible  or  certain  evils. 
I  wish  them  to  be  alive  and  live  out  their 
days  as  nature  meant  they  should.  She 
never  meant  that  they  should  leave  me  a 
wailing  infant  in  the  cradle,  a  burden 
to  friends,  or  a  task  to  hirelings.  It  was 
my  part  to  have  laid  their  heads  in  the 
grave  long  years  hence,  after  they  had 
reared,  guided,  and  taught  me  in  my  way 
of  life,  what  I  must  now  enter  upon  alone. 
No,  no,  my  cousin,  life  is  a  better  thing 
than  death,  let  its  circumstances  be  what 
they  may — unless,  indeed,"  I  added,  quite 
casually,  by  way  of  an  exceptive  demon- 
stration of  a  general  proposition, — "un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  infamy.  Dishonor, 
indeed,  — -  " 

I  stopped  short,  for,  looking  at  Eleanor 
as  I  spoke,  I  saw  that  something  touched 
her.  A  sort  of  spasm  seemed  to  contract 
her  features,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  bit 
her  under  lip  so  suddenly  that  the  blood 
actually  trickled  down  her  beautiful  chin. 
At  the  same  time,  she  violently,  but  un- 
consciously clutched  my  arm.  I  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  exclaimed, 

*•  Dearest  £leanor,  you  are  very  ill. 
Let  me  call  Petchell.  Let  me  help  you 
into  the  house,  for  God's  sake ! " 

**  No,  no,"  said  she,  recovering  herself^ 
as  I  spoke,  "  I  am  well  again.  It  was  a 
transient  pain.  But  it  is  gone  now," 
opening  her  eyes,  which  looked  pretema- 
turally  bright,  and,  contrasting  with  her 
pale  face,  and  the  trickling  crimson  from 
her  lip,  gave  her  an  expression  which  al- 
most frightened  me,  it  was  so  unnatural 
and  wild. 

"Come,"  she  said,  presentl}',  "come 
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let  us  take  a  turn  or  two.    It  will  make 
me  better." 

We  rose  and  walked,  slowly,  down  the 
patch  under  the  trees.  She  leaned  heavi- 
ly on  my  arm,  and  after  a  single  turn,  in 
which  she  rather  tottered  than  walked, 
she  said  that  she  must  go  in,  and  we  ap- 
proached the  turf  steps,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  assisted  the  ascent  to  the 
house.  Eleanor  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot,  and  I,  merely  to  assist  her  in 
mounting  them,  passed  my  arm  round 
her  waist  for  her  more  effectual  support. 
We  were  kinsfolk,  you  know,  at  least 
after  a  sort,  and  common  humanity  as 


well  as  cousinly  afl^tion  made  it  impe- 
rative upon  me  to  see  that  she  reoeiTed 
no  detriment,  while  under  my  cbai^ 
At  any  rate,  as  she  found  no  fault  with 
the  arrangement  (am  afiraid  that  she 
never  noticed  it),  I  apprehend  that  it 
can  be  no  manner  of  concern  of  3roQi8. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
of  continuing  it  after  the  steps  had  been 
scaled ;  but  something  must  be  forgiven 
to  the  force  of  habit  (and  some  habits  do 
not  take  long  to  form),  and  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ground  still  slop- 
ed gently  upward,  as  you  skirted  the 
screen  of  shrubbery  which  divided  the 
avenue  from  the  house. 

As  we  labored  rather  slowly  along  this 
"verdurous  wall,"  some  one  suddenly 
turned  the  comer  and  advanced  towards 
us.  At  first  I  supposed  that  it  must  be 
her  father,  and  was  glad  he  was  coming 
to  my  help.  But  when  I  nubsed  my  eyes 
to  his  face,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw 
before  me  Henry  Markham,  whom  I  had 
parted  from  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House 
only  two  or  three  days  4^fore.  I  dont 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  was  not  as  glad 
to  see  him  at  that  moment  as  I  would 
have  sworn  I  should  have  been  to  meet 
him  in  Wcnsley,  where  we  arranged  his 
visiting  me  at  some  time  future.  It  was 
quite  a  new  revelation  to  me  that  he  was 
on  such  terms  with  Eleanor  as  to  come 
to  sec  her  without  some  greater  show  of 
ceremony.  And,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  better  pleased 
with  the  particular  grouping  of  the  fi^ 
ures  before  him.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
too  particular.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  un- 
picturesque,  and  if  he  did  not  like  it,  why, 
it  was  the  worse  for  him.  As  for  Miss 
Eleanor,  she  seemed  to  be  surprised  out  of 
all  her  late  agitation,  and  stood  quite  firm- 
ly again  in  the  face  of  this  apposition. 
The  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks  with 
the  pretty  effect  I  have  celebrated  when 
I  first  introduced  her  to  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  had  a  look  out  of  her 
eyes  at  this  young  man  which  was  not 
altogether  well  pleasing  in  mine.  I  spoke 
first 

"Markham!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are 
better  than  your  word!  You  are  upon 
me  before  I  have  had  time  to  tell  Miss 
Allerton  that  you  were  coming  to  Wens- 
ley.  But  ^ou  are  welcome  all  the  same, 
and  I  am  nght  glad  to  see  you." 

I  am  afraid  this  assurance  must  be  re- 
duced into  the  category  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  embroidery  about  which  Mrs. 
Amelia  Opie  wrote  a  story,  which  was 
much  in  vogue  about  that  time  (thouglL 
as  I  remember  them,  her  White  Lies,  if 
they  were  not  Black  ones,  well  deserved 
to  be  such),  as  well  as  the  assertion  that 
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I  had  not  had  time  to  tell  Eleanor  that  he 
was  coming.  I  think  that  I  might  have 
found  time,  if  I  had  heen  economical  of  it, 
to  have  told  her  as  much  as  that.  But, 
ior  some  reason  or  other,  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  her  of  the  approaching  advent  of  so 
handsome  and  taking  an  old-w^orld  ac- 
quaintance of  hers.  She  cast  a  look  in 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
mingled  with  a  little  displeasure,  as  I 
thought  at  my  reticence,  and  then  bow- 
ing to  Markham,  said, 

"  I  had  heard  from  papa  that  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  was  in  the  country,  but  did  not  ex- 
p«;t  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him  at 
Wensley." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  intruding  myself 
upon  Miss  Allerton,"  said  Harry,  a  little 
discomposed,  but  a  good  deal  miffed^  "but 
missing  of  my  friend  Osborne  at  the  par- 
sonage "  (with  rather  a  savage  look  at  my 
right  arm.  which  was  now  relieved  from 
its  recent  duty,  and  was  supporting  hers), 
"  I  took  the  liberty  of  walking  over  here 
to  find  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Colonel  and  Miss  Aller- 
ton.'* 

"  Papa  and  I  will  be  always  happy  to 
see  the  friends  of  Mr.  Osborne,"  Eleanor 
returned  rather  stiffly ;  "and,  if  you  please, 
we  will  return  into  the  house,  and  I  will 
send  for  him." 

It  is  barely  possible  that  Markham 
would  have  dispensed  with  this  last  at- 
tention ;  but  he  could  not  well  refuse  it, 
and  so  he  turned  and  walked  along  with 
us. 

"  Are  you  quite  well.  Miss  Allerton  ?  " 
he  presently  inquired.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
have  met  with  some  accident,  just  now," 
looking  at  the  scarlet  stain  on  her  ivory 
skin.     "  Have  you  fallen  ?  " 

"  A  slight  accident,"  she  replied,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  lip,  "  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  A  little  cold  water  will  put  it  all 
to  rights  again." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  8f)eech, 
for  we  were  now  in  the  parlor.  Eleanor, 
after  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering  her 
father  to  be  called,  went  up  stairs  to  her 
dressing-room  to  wash  away  the  bloody 
witness  from  her  face.  My  curiosity  was 
well  aroused,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  to 
learn  the  relations  of  my  new  friend  and 
my  cousins ;  but  I  had  no  time  for  inqui- 
ry, as  the  alert  step  of  the  Colonel  was 
heard  approaching,  at  the  same  time  al- 
most that  her  light  foot  was  over  the  other 
threshold.  He  entered  with  his  usual 
open  and  cordial  face  of  hospitality,  that 
erer  beamed  upon  the  stranger  withm  his 
pLtcR.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  prevail,  he  had  actually  grasped 
the  hand  of  Markham  before  he  saw  Who 
he  was.    When  he  discerned  his  visitor's 


face,  the  expression  of  his  own  changed  as 
suddenly  as  did  that  of  the  landscape  un- 
der the  thundercloud  to  whose  good  offices 
I  had  owed  my  first  introductran  to  Wood- 
side.  The  pressure  of  his  hand  was 
checked  in  mid-grasp,  and  that  of  his  visi- 
tor dropped  after  no  prolonged  salutation. 
His  air  was  pervaded  with  a  perfectly 
courteous  but  thoroughly  frigid  tone, 
enough,  I  am  sure  to  have  turned  me  into 
an  icicle,  had  I  been  the  object  of  it  I 
really  pitied  poor  Markham,  though  I  was 
not  regarding  him  just  then  with  absolute 
complacency.  I  saw  that  more  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  Allertons  in  Eng- 
land, than  he  had  chosen  to  intimate  to 
me,  and  I  would  have  given  Whitefoot 
and  boot  besides,  to  any  body  that  could 
tell  me  how  it  all  was.  But  there  was 
no  apparent  danger  of  my  being  led  into 
such  a  rashness.  There  was  no  one  who 
oould  enlighten  me  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic. But,  stop !  was  there  no  one  ?  There 
was  Petchell.  She  must  know  all  about 
it  But  it  would  be  base  and  ungentle- 
manlike  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my 
hospitable  cousins  in  that  kind  of  way! 
So  it  would.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
rather  glad  that  I  had  no  opportunity  for 
a  tite-d-tete  intercourse  with  "  Machiavel 
the  waiting-maid,''  about  that  time. 

The  salutations  over,  as  above  de- 
scribed, Colonel  Allerton  waved  us  to 
seats,  and  then  took  a  chair  himself  He 
first  made  civil  inquiries  after  Markham's 
family,  which  being  satisfied,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded, 

"  I  did  not  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  America  when  we  parted  in  Lon- 
don." 

^'  I  did  not  then  anticipate  visiting  this 
country,"  said  Markham,  "but  circum- 
stances have  made  it  seem  important  to 
me  to  come  hither, — though  I  may  have 
overestimated  their  urgency." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  Colonel,  rather 
dryly,  though  very  politely,  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Henry  Markham's  affairs 
were  of  such  pressing  moment  I  hope 
they  will  arrange  themselves  to  his  Eatis- 
faction." 

**!  hope,  sir,"  he  returned,  "that  I  shall 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  my  journey, 
though  it  was  not  undertaken  for  my  own 
benefit,  and  I  do  not  expect  either  grati- 
tude or  reward  for  what  I  came  to  at- 
tempt" 

"That  would  be  a  pitv,"  answered 
Colonel  Allerton,  a  little  sub-acidulously, 
"  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  considered  how  far  your  services 
were  likely  to  be  regarded  by  your  cli- 
ents, before  you  volunteered  them  in  their 
cause.  Working  for  others  for  nothing^ 
and  without  their  desue,  is  not  the  waj 
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to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.  But,  then,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  your  affau*s,"  he  added  m  a 
courteous  tone. 

"I  do  not  defend  the  wisdom  of  my 
conduct,"  said  Markham,  in  a  tone  of 
deeply  mortified  feeling,^ "  but  I  am  sure 
of  its  motive,  and  as  I  hope  for  no  recom- 
pense, I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  have 
been  ifool  enough  to  throw  away  my  own 
time  and  pains,  looking  not  for  my  own 
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gam 

"  That,  sir,'-  replied  the  Colonel,  with  cool 
politeness,  "  is  a  question  which  you  alone 
can  decide,  as  you  alone  know  what  your 
plans  are.  But  you  will  pardon  me  if,  as 
an  old  man,  I  advise  you,  a  very  young 
one,  to  direct  your  chief  attention  in  af- 
fairs to  those  with  which  you  ai-e  thor- 
oughly acquainted,  and  in  which  you  have 
a  legitimate  call  to  assist." 

Markham  was  evidently  much  hi|rt  by 
the  words  and  manner  of  his  host,  though 
I  could  see  no  reason  why.  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  more  was  meant  than  met  my 
ear,  but  that  was  small  comfort  to  me. 
He  made  no  reply  except  a  bow,  by  no 
means  as  easy  and  degage  as  those  I  had 
seen  him  make  in  the  drawing-rooms 
about  Boston.  But  just  then  Miss  Aller- 
ton  reappeared,  calm  and  composed  as 
ever,  and  forthwith  rang  for  lights  and 
tea.  The  conversation  was  not  very  well 
sustained  after  this  event,  the  three  others 
being,  apparently,  thinking  of  something 
besides  what  they  were  saying,  and  I  as 
busily  engaged  in  thinking  what  that 
something  could  be.  I  was  rather  too 
fast  in  saying  that  Eleanor's  manner  was 
as  calm  and  composed  as  ever.  It  was 
plain  to  mo,  on  the  close  though  guarded 
observation  to  which  I  subjected  her,  that 
she  was  making  a  strong  eftbrt  to  appear 
as  if  it  were.  But  there  was  a  little 
tremor  in  the  hands  as  she  took  her  cup 
of  tea,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  Mark- 
ham's  eye,  which  soon  recovered  courage 
enough  to  go  in  search  of  hers,  which  I 
saw  plainly  enough,  and  which,  though  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  1  did  not  like 
at  all. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  had  visited  at 
the  Allertons',  and  often  as  I  had  parta- 
ken of  the  fragrant  decoction  of  Cathay  in 
their  company,  the  elements  of  that  most  so- 
cial of  meals  (some  people  prefer  breakfast, 
but  I  am  always  sulky  and  savage  then) 
were  dispensed  from  a  circumambulatory 
tray,  instead  of  resting  on  a  solid,  stead- 
fast tea-table.  It  was,  in  short,  what 
some  opprobriously,  but  justly,  style  a 
lap-tea^  an  institution  which  I  detest  and 
execrate.  I  must  confess  to  a  secret  sense 
of  exultation  when  I  have  seen  a  clumsy 
boy  upset  a  cup  of  tea  over  the  glossy  silk 


of  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  drop  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter — "  and  always  on  the 
buttered  side" — ^upon  the  puffy  pile  of 
her  Wilton  or  Axminster  carpet.  It  must 
have  been  a  "  lap-tea  "  at  which  Belinda 
assisted  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  only  it  was  before  dmner,  and 
was  coffee  and  not  tea.  For  what  did  the 
Sylphs  think  it  necessar}"^  to  do  ? 

"  Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airy  hand ; 
Some,  aa  she  sipped,  the  faming  liquor  fknned ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  carcftil  plumes  displayed, 
TremhUng  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade.** 

Now  there  would  have  been  no  such  need 
of  this  anxiety,  if  her  (I  beg  pardon,  "la 
reine  tV Espagne  ri' a  point  desjambe^p) 
if  her  lap  had  been  saiely  ensconced  under 
the  mahogany.  What  wonder  then,  that, 
while  thus  engaged,  the  relentless  Baron 
should  have  reft  the  envied  tress 

"  From  the  fair  head  forever  and  Ibrevor !  ** 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  tea-table,  as  an  occasional 
slight  fit  of  the  gout  (entirely  hereditary) 
compels  me,  though  so  young  a  man,  to 
forego  prolonged  sessions  after  dinner. 
But  this  is  aside  from  the  stately  march 
of  my  narrative. 

1  drew  one  inference  from  this  innova- 
tion on  the  customs  of  Woodside,  which 
was,  that,  though  its  character  for  hos- 
pitality was  to  be  maintained,  it  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  cordial.    So  after 
the   tray  had  made   its  third  and  last 
round,  I  ordered  my  horse  and  took  my 
leave.    Markham,  though  he  had  come 
on  foot,  departed  with  me.  and  with  no 
entreaties  to  the  contrary  to  resist.     The 
Colonel  and  Eleanor  bade  him  good  night 
very  civilly,  but  they  threw  even  more 
than  their  usual  cordiality  into  their  man- 
ners towards  me.    I  was  not  flattered  by 
it,  this  time,  nor  yet  was  poor  Markham, 
for  we  both  understood  it  well  enoiugfa. 
He  walked  alongside  of  me  with  his  lumd 
on  the  saddle  (Whitefoot  walked  remark- 
ably fast  and  well),  and  I  accompanied 
him  to  Grimes's  door.     Ho  said  but  little 
and  I  not  much  more,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  I  wanted  to   say.     He 
showed  no  disposition  to  make  me  his  con- 
fidant, and  I  was  none  the  nearer  pludi- 
ing  out  the  heart  of  this  mystery,  suppos- 
ing it  had  one,  than  when  I  first  suspect- 
ed its  existence.     Amved  at  the  Major's, 
I  resolutely  declined  Markham's  inyita- 
tion,  and  the  more  earnest  if  less  disin- 
terested urgency  of  the  host  himself'  to 
partake  of  a  mug  of  flip  or  a  rummer  of 
punch,  as   a  safeguard  against  the  night 
air.     Facing  this  enemy  without  this  in- 
fallible spell  against  its  perils,  I  put  my 
horse  up  to  his  speed,  his  hoofs  making 
their  course  by  a  continuous  line  of  spar- 
kles, and  the  bridge  retummg  a  hollow 
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roar,  heard  far  through  the  village,  as  he 
galloped  over  it.  A  very  brief  time  suf- 
ficed to  bring  us  to  the  parsonage,  and  to 
Jasper. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  as  I  was 
telling  Mr.  Bulkley  the  particulars  of 
Markham's  visit  to  Woodside,  only  sup- 
pressing, as  is  usually  the  case  with  most 
human  communications,  what  was  most 
characteristically  essential  to  them,  and 
he  was  listening  eaj;erly  to  my  narration, 
Jasper  entered  with  a  more  important 
countenance  than  usual,  looking  as  if  he 
had  something  to  say,  too.  When  I  had 
done  my  story,  the  parson  turned  to  Jas- 
per and  said : 

"Who  was  that  in  the  wagon  I  saw 
you  talking  with,  just  now  ?  Any  body  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Jasper,  '•  it  was  only 
Jehiel  Abbot  from  Jericho."  (meaning, 
not  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  at  which 
unscrupulous  moderns,  why  I  know  not, 
are  apt  to  wish  troublesome  things  and 
persons ;  but  a  remote  school-district  so 
christened  by  common  consent),  "  he  says 
there's  a  scrape  up  there,  sir." 

"Scrape!  what  scrape?  What  d'ye 
mean  ?  "  interrogated  the  divine. 

"  Why,  he  says,  sir,"  answered  Jasper, 
"  that  old  Captain  Hunt  swears  that  his 
daughter  Lukey  Ann  shan't  marry  Jere- 
miah Adams,  no  how.  And  she's  taking 
on  dreadful,  he  says,  sir." 

"  Not  marry  Jeremiah,"  exclaimed  the 
minister,  "  what's  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
Were  not  the  banns  stuck  up  in  the  Meet- 
ing-house porch,  last  Sabbath  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  Jasper,  "  I  saw 
the  folks  reading  'em,  and  I  looked  over 
Pete  Spicer's  shoulder,  and  they  was  there. 
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sir. 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  Captain  ? "  inquired  his  master, 
"  what  has  Jeremiah  done  ?  " 

"Nothing,  sir,  hasn't  Jeremiah,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  it's  Squire  Enoch,  his 
father,  that  tlie  Captain's  mad  with.  It's 
something  alx)ut  the  right  to  drive  his 
cattle  over  Hog's  Neck  down  to  Rocky 
Valley  to  pasture.  The  Captain  fenced 
in  Hog's  Neck  into  his  Nineteen  Acre  lot, 
and  the  Squire  broke  the  fence  down,  and 
said  he'd  as  much  right  to  go  over  the 
Neck,  as  the  Captain  had  to  go  over  the 
road  to  meeting." 

"  Oho,"  said  the  parson,  "  it's  the  old 
quarrel  about  the  right  of  way  over  Hog's 
Neck,  is  it  1  The  land  on  Hog's  Neck," 
he  proceeded,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
and  laughing  as  he  spoke,  "  is  worth  about 
three  cents  an  acre,  and  that  of  Rocky 
Valley  is  worth  full  three  cents  less.  I 
thought  I  had  patched  up  that  trouble  a 


long  while  ago.   So  it's  broken  out  afresh, 
you  say,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  ever,  sir,"  Jasper  said, 
"  the  Captain  said  he'd  shoot  the  Squire 
if  he  touched  the  fence  again,  and  the 
Squire  told  him  to  fire  away,  and  pulled 
it  down  the  next  morning.  Then  the 
Captain  swore  he'd  sue  him,  and  the 
Squire  told  him  to  sue  and  be. " 

"Never  mind  that  part  of  it,"  inter- 
rupted the  minister,  laughing,  "  and  the 
upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  the  match  is 
off  between  pretty  Susy  Hunt  and  Jerry 
Adams,  is  it  ? " 

"  So  the  Captain  says,  and  the  Squire 
too ;  but  Jehiel  says,  Jerry  says  he  won't 
stand  it,  and  he'll  marry  her  whether  or 
no,"  said  Jasper. 

"  There's  a  fine  fellow ! "  rejoined  the 
minister,  rubbing  his  hands  complacently, 
for  he  took  the  interest  of  a  girl  in  all  the 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  Wens- 
ley  ;  "  he  ought  to  be  kicked,  though,  if 
he  didn't  say  so.  Rut  I  must  try  and 
hinder  any  breach  of  discipline,  if  1  can. 
Things  had  better  be  done  decently,  and 
in  order.  So  the  Captain  says  he'll  sue, 
does  he  ?  " 

"He  swears  he  will,"  replied  Jasper, 
"  and  Jehiel  was  to  stop  at  Grimes's,  and 
tell  the  stage  to  call  round  this  afternoon, 
as  he's  going  to  lawyer  Pratt  at  Haver- 
ford  about  it." 

"Merciful  goodness!"  exclaimed  the 
minister,  half  in  jest,  but  a  full  half  in 
earnest,  '•  if  he  has  gone  that  length  it  is 
time  for  me  to  step  in,  to  bo  sure.  Lawyei 
Pratt  in  Wensley  !  That  must  be  hindered 
at  any  rate.  I  can  have  no  such  wolf  as 
that  among  my  lambs.  Jasper,  get  my 
horse  ready,  and  I'll  see  after  it,  at  once." 

"Hadn't  you  better  take  mine,  sir," 
said  I,  "  he  will  carry  you  to  the  field  of 
action  the  sooner." 

"No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  he  replied, 
shaking  his  head,  "I'll  stick  to  my  old 
friend  as  long  as  he  lasts,  for  I'm  afraid  I 
should  not  stick  to  your  new  one.  I  served 
in  the  infantry,  you  know,  and  was  Bri- 
gade Major  for  only  two  campaigns.  And, 
by  the  way.  as  you  will  want  to  see  your 
friend  to-day,  I'll  grant  you  a  furlough 
from  actual  service  for  that  time.  Bring 
him  to  dinner  with  you,  if  he  will  come." 
•  With  these  words  the  brisk  old  man 
mounted  his  old  horse,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  charger  smelling  the  battle  afar  off  (and 
perhaps  he  did),  and  shambled  away  upon 
him  in  the  direction  of  Jericho.  His  tak- 
ing the  field  thus  promptly  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  lawyer  Pratt,  was, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  only  a  part  of 
the  established  policy  of  his  realm.  He 
seemed  to  have  erected  himself  into  a  high 
court  of  justice  within  its  limits^  and  for 
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many  years  had  Judged  without  appeal  in 
the  controversies  which  would  sometimes 
arise  among  his  parish.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  suit  at  law  was  unheard  of  within  the 
memory  of  the  middle-aged  section  of  the 
Wensleyans.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  state  of  things  was  unpropitious  to 
the  prospects  of  the  nohle  profession  of 
the  Jaw.  It  was  many  years  since  the 
last  suckling  practitioner  who  had  ven- 
tured to  occupy  the  little  square  ofiBce, 
between  the  grocer's  shop  and  the  meet- 
ing-house (built  by  Mr.  Remington,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Allertons  at  Woodside, 
away  back  in  the  last  century, — literally 
before  the  year  one) ;  it  was  many  years, 
I  say,  since  Eliphalct  W.  Peabody,  now 
M.  C.  for  the  twenty-ninth  district  of 
Ohio,  fled  to  the  western  wilderness,  as  it 
was  then,  from  before  the  face  of  fate,  of 
starvation,  and  of  parson  Bulkley.  ihe 
office  had  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  converted  (or  perverted)  into 
the  primary  school-house  of  the  first  dis- 
trict, presided  over  in  my  time  by  Miss 
Lucinda  Jane  Sparhawk  (now  Mrs.  Judge 
Wilkinson,  of  Bytown),  who  was  not  a 
bad-looking  girl  neither. 

But  I  may  as  well  mention,  apropos  to 
the  tender  griefs  of  Jeremiah  and  Lukey, 
as  recounted  by  Jasper,  that  there  was 
another  troubler  of  the  peace  than  law, 
about  which  the  good  parson  took  an 
active  interest,  whenever  it  applied  to  any 
of  his  parishioners,  and  that  was — love. 
Though  a  bachelor  past  hope  for  many 
years,  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  matri- 
mony. He  had  a  sharp  eye  for  a  love 
affiur,  and  when  he  approved  of  the  con- 
nection he  was  an  invaluable  auxiliary. 


Many  was  the  match  to  which  he  bad 
smoothed  the  way,  and  many  was  the 
course  of  true  love  of  which  he  had  clear- 
ed away  the  impediments  that  hindered  it 
from  running  smooth.  To  look  at,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  much  propercr  per- 
son to  trust  a  love-tale  to,  than  Cato  him- 
self. But  there  was  nothing  stoical  about 
him,  and  he  was  so  well  understood,  that 
the  young  people  of  the  town  were  as 
ready  to  confide  their  difficulties  in  this 
sort  to  him  as  to  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries. They  were  sure  of  a  tender  and 
active  interest  in  their  affiiirs,  whidi 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  bring  them  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  if  they  deserved  sudi 
an  ending.  In  short,  he  was  in  himself 
a  parliament  of  love,  as  well  as  a  high 
court  of  justice  for  the  domain  of  Wens- 
ley.  And  he  bore  his  faculties  meekly  as 
well  as  absolutely,  so  that  no  one  com- 
plained of  him, — the  very  Trajan  or  An- 
tonine  of  village  despots.  I  thought  I 
could  observe  that  he  had  composed  a 
little  sort  of  romance  in  his  own  mind, 
of  which  Eleanor  Allerton  and  I  were 
chief  characters.  But  I  rather  felt  than 
saw  it,  as  he  abstained  from  any  demon- 
strative interference  or  intimation  of  it, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  So 
scrupulous  was  he,  indeed,  that  I  should 
have  found  it  hard  to  get  an  opportonitr 
to  tell  him  what  our  relations  to  ea<£ 
other  really  were.  But  if  I  could,  I  won- 
der whether  I  should  have  done  it !  It  is 
odd  what  satisfaction  we  find  in  this 
world  of  ours,  not  only  in  our  own  delu- 
sions (what  should  we  be  without  them !) 
but  also  in  the  delusions  of  others  about 
us. 


(To  bo  contlnTied.) 


TO    LET. 


IT  always  has  a  melancholy  look — 
that  little  white  paper  sign  with 
black  letters  on  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  hatch- 
ment that  throws  a  house  into  mourning 
at  once.  Be  it  from  beside  your  own  door 
that  its  ugly  face  stares  boldly  at  you, 
and  it  reminds  you  that  your  house  T  that 
ought  to  be  your  castle^,  is  to  unaergo 
worse  fhan  a  siege — a  sacK — being  carried 
by  assault  repeatedly  every  djgr  for  weeks ; 
the  whole  to  be  finished  off  at  last  by 
that  hideous  rout — that  panic — moving 
day !  Or  it  is  on  the  outside  of  a  m3rriaa 
of  other  people's  doors,  to  the  utter  con- 
founding of  you  the  tired  house-hunter — 
conscious,  as  you  are,  that  each  entrance 
is  guarded  (like  that  of  the  enchanter's 


cave  in  every  legitimate  romance  of  diir- 
airy),  by  a  dragon ;  and  that  each  dra- 
gon ''don't  know  the  rent,"  and  ''don't 
show  the  house  "  at  any  time  when  you 
can  possibly  come  and  see  it.  It's 
a  sign  of  the  times — the  hard  times,  that 
are  always  existing  with  somebody — 
and  you  may  see,  in  one  of  its  varieties  of 
development,  a  painful  efibrt  of  Mrs. 
Somebody  to  help  pay  expenses.  "A 
part  of  this  house  to  Let,''  is  careful- 
ly written  and  pasted  up,  and  left  till 
washed  down  by  rain  and  wind.  Or.  look 
at  it  as  a  yearly  eruption,  breaking 
out  in  pale  blotches  on  the  face  of  the  city; 
a  symptom  of  its  great  chronic  disease, 
homelesitness.    May-day  is  a  sort  of  pas&- 
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oyer.  Tb  is  an  annual  sacrifice,  and  the 
"  lintel  and  the  side  posts "  are  besprin- 
kled, as  with  hyssop  (an  herb  of  bitter- 
ness); and  the  Exodus  comes  after  it, 
too,  all  regularly.  But  it  isn't  lambs, 
but  Lares,  that  we  sacrifice.  Wherever 
it  appears,  "  To  Let "  is  a  melancholy  lit- 
tle object.  You  never  see  it  on  the  door 
of  a  dram-shop,  and  very  rarely,  alas !  on 
a  druggist's !  Tfiey  are  always  success- 
ful. They  "  grow  by  what  they  feed  on," 
and  not  only  that,  but  what  they  feed  on 
grows  by  them !  Beside  playing  into 
each  other's  hands,  they  play  back  into 
their  own ;  for  it  is  "  doubted  by  some," 
if  disease  or  thirst  is  much  diminished  by 
the  one  or  the  other.  Drams  and  Drugs, 
Drugs  and  Drams.  What  an  oddly  fit 
alliteration  they  make  with  many  dreary 
words  for  things  dreaded ! 

On  the  closed  shutters  of  a  little  shop 
the  words  of  our  text  have  their  most 
touching  significance  to  me.  To  most 
people  the  placard  probably  conveys  no 
idea  at  all.  Some  occasionally  give  it  a 
passing  thought,  as  being  bad  grammar  for 
"  to  be  let,"  because  some  old  fogy  gram- 
marian has  called  it  so,  some  where  or 
otiier,  forgetting  that  it  might  be  synec- 
doche, for  "  (I  have)  this  house  to  let." 
But  not  so  to  the,  alas  !  too  sympathiz- 
ing view  of  the  unfortunate  party  hereto. 
To  me  it  says,  "  here  is  some  bold  stroke 
for  an  honest  living  turned  out  a  failure. 
Here  is  some  brave,  good  heart  and  hope 
snubbed,  and  driven  back  again  to  where 
it  started  from." 

We,  who  go  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 
and  walk  up  and  down  in  it,  get  to  have 
a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  prognostication 
of  good  and  evil  results  of  efforts  to  get 
money.  Ask  any  wholesale  merchant 
down  town,  how  many  of  his  bad  debts 
were  not  mode  against  his  will — were  not 
the  fruit  of  credits  made  on  the  strength 
of  reasons  the  debtor  gave  rather  than  of 
the  impressions  he  made — then  make  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  bias  inevitable 
in  humanity's  self-retrospect ;  and,  after 
all,  you  will  find  an  astonishing  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory  of  first  impressions. 
Well  do  I  remember  when  that  window 
to  which  the  hatchment  is  affixed,  was 
first  uncovered,  some  months  ago,  showing 
that  little  lot  of  goods  arranged  with  such 
anxious  care,  and  that  excited,  smiling 
face  waiting  for  the  customers  that  didn't 
come !  I  saw  in  a  moment  a  prospect- 
ive recipient  of  my  sympathy,  and  my 
sensibility  gloated  over  the  banquet  pre- 
paring for  it.  Just  so  when  my  friend 
Fanfarron  came  to  me,  to  borrow  the 
fifty  dollars  to  help  him  to  get  up  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Dancing  of  all  Na- 
tions (in  connection  with   that  of  the 


other  Industry  of  ditto),  offering  bis  vio- 
lin as  security;  I  knew  so  well  the 
thmg  wouldn't  go,  that  it  was  hardly  a 
confirmation,  to  my  mind,  when  I  after- 
wards heara  him  tell  its  history — what 
superhuman  exertions  ho  made  to  get  it 
fairly  started — how  he  took  up  the  car- 
pet, and  prepared  the  rooms  with  his  own 
hands — how  as  many  as  fifty  people 
came,  several  of  whom  he  did  not  remem- 
ber having  given  free  tickets  to — and  how 
the  Dancing  Dervish  (who  was  to  start 
the  Course  of  twenty  evenings),  didn't 
come — how  he  dad  to  supply  the  place 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  how  trying 
it  was.  considering  his  previous  exertions, 
and  his  having  to  play  the  violin  at  the 
same  time — and  how  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  second  evening^  the  D. 
D.  naving  been  kept  sober  by  &s  walk- 
ing round  arm-in-arm  with  him  from  12 
o'clock,  M. — and  how  nobody  came.  The 
philosophic  naivete  and  good-nature  with 
which  Fanfarron  told  all  this,  to  a  lot  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  showea  how  little 
a  taint  of  practicality  was  necessary  to 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  society,  as 
he  was  always  an  ornament.  But  he'll 
never  make  any  money.  He's  the  soul 
of  honesty.  The  next  day  he  sent  me 
down  the  violin  in  a  green  box,  with  a 
bow,  rosin,  extra  strings,  and  all  complete 
— but  he'll  never  make  any  money.  With- 
out being  able  to  tell  what  he  lacked, 
no  business-man  would  trust  him  ten 
dollars  for  ten  days,  after  having  as  many 
minutes  conversation  with  him. 

But  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
our  shop-keeper :  not  at  all.  Fanfarron 
was  as  unconcerned  as  possible.  It  would 
hardly  be  domg  him  justice  to  say  that  he 
bore  it  with  fortitude.  He  didn't  have  to. 
He  was  as  philosophical  about  it  as  the 
young  lady  my  cousin  tells  about ;  who 
"  came  out "  but  not  receiving  any  atten- 
tion went  m  again.  He  came  out,  made 
his  failure,  and  went  in  again  ;  and  was 
quite  consistently  jolly  under  the  circum- 
stances. Even  my  greedy  pity  could  not 
commiserate  him.  But  the  poor  shop- 
keeper in  question  furnished  it  a  hearty 
meal.  It  almost  forgot  its  old  phase  of 
wanting  to  go  in  and  buy  all  his  most 
unsaleable  things.  For  the  first  day  or 
two,  as  I  made  one  of  the  quick  downward 
stream  that  holds  the  walk  from  eight  to 
nine,  my  mind's  ear  l^eard  oflen  repeated 
half  aloud  to  himself,  ^  Wait  till  the  sign 
is  up.  Wait  till  the  sign  is  up."  He  goes 
on  saying  so  after  it  is  up,  from  habit. 
There  are  no  bodily  ears  to  hear  him. 
The  public  '^  goes  it  blind"  into  the  store 
that's  too  rich  and  proud  to  wear  a  sign, 
although  his  name  looked  so  attractive  to 
him  when  he  saw  it  in  its  place,  as  a  sort 
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of  filling  out  of  his  darling  plan  for  get- 
ting a  business,  that  he  could  scarcely  toko 
his  eyes  off  it,  and  jokingly  asked  the  car- 
penter, when  he  took  him  in  to  pay  him 
(out  of  the  ten  dollars'  worth  of  silver  he 
had  bought  for  convenience  of  making 
change),  if  he  wasn't  afraid  the  publ£ 
would  admire  it  too  much  to  lose  sight  of 
it  long  enough  to  buy  any  thing!  Then 
"  Every  body's  out  of  town,  every  body's 
out  of  town,"  was  the  burden  of  the  war- 
song  sung  by  his  hopes  to  intimidate  his 
fears,  and  keep  himself  in  heart  till  the 
cooler  weather  should  set  in.  /  saw  what 
a  forlorn  hope  it  was  ! 

One  morning  I  found  myself  going 
down  without  a  handkerchief.  "  Iww  it 
would  not  be  nonsense  to  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  buying  something  of  him.  Of 
course  I  couldn't  go  all  day  without  one." 
But  I  felt  such  a  fluttering  of  joy  as  I 
neared  the  place  where  my  scanty  purse 
was  to  pay  him  for  something,  that  I  half 
suspected  myself  of  having  forgotten  the 
handkerchief  on  purpose  !  But  I  had  no 
excuse  to  buy  any  thing  else,  though  he 
was  evidently  so  much  in  hopes  of  it.  He 
told  me,  quite  unnecessarily,  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  send  home  any  thing  I 
would  buy,  though  he  could  not  before 
evening,  as  his  boy  was  so  very  busy  dur- 
ing the  day  carrying  out  bundles,  that  his 
time  was  entirely  taken  up.  Poor  fellow  ! 
What  terribly  undignified  straits  you  are 
reduced  to  by  your  false  position !  This 
was  a  fabrication  he  had  prepared  to  say 
to  the  public  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
meant  to  take  the  purchases  home  him- 
self, after  he  had  shut  up  the  shop  in  the 
evening.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  his 
opening  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  public  might  not  know  that  he  took 
down  his  own  shutters  and  swept  the 
walk. 

lie  was  an  ugly  fellow — not  young, 
and  of  a  pock-marked,  flat  face,  and  he 
didn't  even  look  kind.  That  mythical 
boy,  if  he  had  had  flesh  and  bones,  might 
very  probably  have  had  to  run  the  former 
off  the  latter,  if  the  business  had  been 
brisk,  without  even  fair  wages.  Who  can 
tell  what  effect  fretting  in  forced  idleness 
may  have  on  the  more  manly  feelings  ? 
But  it  did  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 
in  my  unthinking  sympathy  with  him 
when  I  represented  that  fact  to  myself. 
The  utter  absence  of  all  personal  claims 
only  made  my  pity  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  situation  the  more  self-consistent  and 
overbearing.  I  don't  want  to  give  this 
characteristic  too  much  importance,  as  if 
it  were  an  idiosyncracy.  The  fatuity  of 
throwing  the  feelings  into  the  weakest  and 
least  attractive  of  any  two  sides  (and  the 
.weaker  the  side  the  stronger  the  instinctive 


espousal),  has  always  been  apart  and  par- 
cel of  my  character,  but  it  is  far  from  un- 
common ;  and  among  children  it  is  very 
frequently  met  with.  (I  believe  "The 
Ugly  Duck"  is  the  most  attractively 
named  story  ever  written  for  children.) 
But  we  who  do  so  are  not  the  people  who 
prevail ; — who  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand  in  the  world. 

Well:  this  digression  has  given  our 
hero  time  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  and  get 
a  little  more  discouraged.  One  morning 
I  saw  a  real  boy  in  front  of  his  store.  He 
was  only  a  new  expedient.  He  was  giv- 
ing away,  or  trying  to  give  away,  a  little 
paper  with  a  few  lines,  requesting  the  pub- 
lic to  "  stop,"  ^c  I  meant  at  first  to  cross 
over  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  but 
when  I  saw  how  he  was  watching  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  leaves  put  forth  by 
his  tree  of  hope,  and  how  mortified  he  was 
to  see  people  go  by  it  as  if  it  were  as  bare 
of  foliage  as  a  telegraph-pole,  I  was 
glad  I  had  not  been  so  foolish.  He  couldn't 
sec  how  little  difTerence  it  made  whether 
his  paper  said  "  stop"  or  "  go  on" — how 
his  leaves  were  scattered  as  if  by  an  au- 
tumn wind,  whitening  the  sidewalk  for 
half  a  block  below.  His  tree  should  have 
had  root  ui  the  ground:  the  significance 
of  which  we'll  see  presently. 

This  made  me  feel  melancholy;  but 
when  I  happened  once  to  look  at  the  news- 
paper wrapper  of  a  bundle  I  was  carrying, 
and  saw  a  little  advertisement  of  his,  with 
a  few  cabalistic  letters  at  the  bottom, 
which  showed  my  experienced  eye  that 
he  had  paid  for  its  insertion  every  other 
day  for  two  weeks ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  great  daily  paper  in  which  this 
was  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten,  I 
dropped  a  tear  on  its  grave  ! 

The  Public !  A  crowd,  as  part  of 
wliich  one  does,  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
the  opi)osite  of  what  he  would  do,  with  a 
hearty  good  will,  alone !  A  perpetual 
anomaly  !  A  mass  of  singularities — of 
time-honored  and  well  understood  pheno- 
mena! It  is,  of  course^  unreasonable  and 
illogical,  recklessly  inconsistent — head- 
strong and  unreliable — despising  thun- 
derbolts and  tickled  by  straws  ;  for  it  is  a 
giant  to  attack  and  a  shadow  to  be  re- 
taliated upon,  and  all  its  characteristics 
are  the  legitimate  embodiments  of  irre- 
sponsible power. 

If  this  man  were  to  tumble  down  and 
thump  his  head,  so  that  he  couldn't  get  up 
again,  the  public  would  do  any  thing  for 
him — gather  by  hundreds — act  just  as  his 
faint  voice  desired  it — lift  him  gently  to  a 
druggist's  who  would  attend  him  gratis ; 
shutting  his  doors  against  'all  trade,  to 
keep  out  the  unwelcome  crowd,  anxious 
to  pity  his  bodily  pain.    But  during  bis 
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long  weeks  of  the  more  exquisite  pain  of 
deferred  hope,  the  public  would  pass  him 
by,  and  stream  into  the  shop  of  his  neigh- 
bor, the  monopoly,  each  waiting  his  turn 
to  buy  of  the  enviable  what  the  pitiable 
was  so  anxious  to  sell ! 

What  a  terrible  death  is  that  of  a  good 
swimmer  in  a  smooth,  boundless  sea !  It 
is  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
muscles  and  bones  fit  for  sowing  and  reap- 
ing, pulling  and  pushing ;  but  who  is 
slowly  being  ruined,  because  he  Ls  in  a 
place  where  success  does  not  depend  on 
them,  and  failure  is  not  to  be  averted  by 
them.  This  man,  who  has  nothing  or 
less  than  nothing,  ought  to  be  thin  with 
the  working  olf  of  every  superfluous  par- 
ticle, instead  of  with  indigestion — ought 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  weary  with 
toil,  and  richer  by  one  day's  wages  than 
he  got  up  ;  instead  of  sleepless  from  lack 
of  exercise  and  anxiety  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  just  one  day's  rent  more  in 
debt  than  he  was  in  the  morning  !  Sup- 
pose there  were  some  physical  way  of  get- 
ting custom.  Suppose  the  public  were 
like  steel,  (verily,  it  is  in  some  ways!) 
and  could  oe  magnetized,  or  could  be  at- 
tracted by  electricity,  and  he  had  a  battery, 
of  which  the  cylinder  could  be  turned  by 
a  treadmill  under  the  counter  ;  how  the 
perspiration  would  pour  from  his  anxious 
forehead,  while  he  plied  his  weary  legs  to 
gain  his  object ! 

Poor  fellow !  Why  cannot  your  eyes 
be  opened  to  see  that  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  would  bring  your  bread,  if  it  were 
shed  where  it  would  drop  into  &  furrow  ? 
There  the  libation  would  l>e  a  direct 
appeal  to  generous  mother  Earth  !  "If 
Alexander  had  been  holding  the  plough, 
he  never  could  have  run  his  friend  Clitus 
through  with  a  spear,"  said  the  school-fel- 
low of  Coleridge,  in  illustration  of  the  ad- 
yantages  of  agriculture.  If  you  had  been 
holding  the  plough,  neither  you  nor  the 
poor  woman  across  the  way,  your  rival  in 
trade,  would  have  been  transfixc<l  with 
the  spear  of  bankruptcy.  You  both  were 
certain  to  fail,  where  one  might  possibly 
have  succeeded. 

On  a  mugh  calculation,  one-third  of 
the  world  can  live,  in  these  labor-saving 
times,  without  working  with  their  hands 
— without  actually  dijjging  and  delving, 
and  constructing.  On  a  rough  calculation 
two-thirds  are  trying  to,  at  this  moment ; 
and  without  any  calculation,  it  is  what 
three-thirds  hope  for,  for  themselves  or 
their  children.  I  can't  say  that  I  have 
any  vivid  expectation  of  seeing,  during  the 
month  that  gives  its  name  to  this  number, 
the  outlets  of  all  the  cities  crammed  with 
households,  moving  away ;  the  manufac- 
tories besieged  with  professional  men  de- 


sirous of  going  back  to  manual  labor ;  or 
to  hear  of  all  the  goyemment  lands  in 
that  great  white  place  marked  ''Indian 
Tribes,"  on  the  map,  being  taken  up  by 
authors,  poets,  &c.,  seeking  to  establish  a 
more  natural  state  of  things,  by  trying  to 
grow  wheat  and  wool.  (Fiftieen  years 
ago  such  visions  really  accompanied  the 
setting  down  of  my  ideas.)  Men  might 
sometimes  be  induced  by  a  realizing  sense 
of  these  things,  to  change  their  plans  for 
themselves  or  their  sons :  they  might,  I 
say,  except  that  every  one  who  took  tho 
back  track,  would  make  it  less  necessary 
for  the  rest  to  do  so — and  in  that  ca.se,  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  for  any  one  to  stir 
a  step. 

Still  I  have  such  an  infinite  commise- 
ration for  the  misery  of  such  faUures, 
that  I  am  impelled  to  make  a  sort  of  mo- 
dem Cassandra  of  myself,  by  giving  warn- 
ings that  nobody  will  heed.  Tliis  feeling 
is  to  my  mind  what  a  palsy  would  be  to 
my  body ;  sending  it  about  shaking  its 
feeble  head  as  if  it  were  saying  "  No,  no,  no, 
no,  no,"  for  ever,  to  the  all-pervading  hope 
of  making  a  fortune.  As  for  the  reverse 
of  the  picture — the  landscape  side — it  is 
perfectly  fascinating  to  me.  I  never  read 
or  hear  of  famicrs'  eflbrts  and  successes 
— of  intercalary  crops,  gigantic  turnips, 
and  cows  like  the  Distributing  Reservoir — 
but  I  feel  like  flying  to  soil-tilling  at  any 
hazard.  But  alas,  it's  too  late  for  me.  I 
shall  never  have  but  one  farm ; — a  littlo 
one,  six  feet  by  two,  which  I  shall  enrich, 
but  not  cultivate. 

Go  delve,  my  friend ;  go  delve.  Sell 
off*  your  stock  at  auction — pay  your  note 
— buy  an  acre  of  p^ound  near  the  city — 
subscribe  for  an  agricultural  paper,  and 
raise  fresh  vegetables  for  our  ruinously- 
high-priced  market.  Set  out,  intending  to 
work  all  your  life,  and  you'll  find  your- 
self less  fikely  to  be  disappointed.  I'll 
come  to  your  auction,  and  bid  for  things ; 
in  which  case  I  know  they'll  bring  exor- 
bitant prices — they  always  do.  But  don't 
let  that  induce  you  to  stay  in  town  and 
buy  another  stock  of  thmgs  to  sell  at 
another  auction.  If  vou  do  I  will  send 
something  to  be  sold  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  every  thing  will  be  sacrificed, — it  al- 
ways is.  No,  no.  1  f  you  have  any  good 
luck,  consider  it  a  premium  on  going  away, 
or  it  will  only  be  turned  to  ill  luck  on  the 
long  run.  The  only  way  I  can  ever  in- 
duce myself  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  street-musician,  (0  that  his 
mtisic  could  be  treated  as  cavalierly!)  is 
by  reminding  myself  that  any  thing  I 
give  him  goes  to  hire  him  to  continue  the 
administering  of  that  dis-pensation  with 
which  Providence  has  intrusted  him: — to 
persist  in  the  unpliilosophic  effort  to  make 
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%  living  as  private  tutor  to  a  monkey  and 
public  looter  of  a  barrel-organ — which  is 
one  of  the  edifices  I  should  like  to  see  "  to 
let "  and  I  wish  people  could  let  it — ^alone. 
'  If  there  U  a  place  mankind  are  insanely 
fond  of  going  to,  it  is  the  one  where  there 
are  too  many  already.  What  wise  show- 
man ever  provides  plenty  of  room  for  his 
audience?  Who  would  go  to  Saratoga, 
if  he  could  get  as  many  apartments  as  he 
wanted  without  trouble  or  pa3ring  exor- 
bitant prices  ?  But  to  come  back  to  our 
efforts  to  get  the  shopkeeper  out  of  the 
city — which  we  ply  with  as  much  public 
spirit  as  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  poor 
township  do  to  Aimish  some  pauper 
family  monev  to  "  return  to  their  friends." 
— Only  think  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
thing.  £very  one  of  those  miles  of  stores 
we  pass  every  day,  must  sell  ten  dollars 
worth  of  goods  during  that  day  to  pay 
rent  alone  honestly  out  of  the  profits! 
that  poor  Frenchwoman  opposite  our 
hero  included,  who  looks  across  at  him 
with  such  natural  bitterness.  Her  shop 
is  doomed  to  be  to  let,  too.  She  is  the  very 
genius  of  a  shopkeeper,  tasteful,  ignorant 
and  ladylike.  What  a  pity  it  is  they  both 
got  into  one  little  boat  that  would  have 
done  very  well  for  her  alone  !  She  is  less 
pitiable  than  he  on  some  accounts,  for  she 
is  not  sinking  with  a  sense  of  unemployed 
power ;  but  when  they  have  both  stopped, 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  his  favor ! 


We  must  keep  it  a  secret  from  him  that  it 
is  partly  on  her  account  that  we  want 
him  to  give  up  atonoe ;  but  only  see  what 
a  desperate  case  hers  is !  What  shall  she 
do  ?  God  bless  me !  what  can  she  do. 
that's  honest !  Only  run  over  the  ways 
that  people  have,  to  make  money,  and  tell 
me  which  is  open  to  her.  Can  she  teach  ? 
Preposterous !  Can  she  sew  ?  Ask  the 
shirt-makers.  She  can  make  shirts  at 
eight  cents  apiece,  but  she  can't  make 
any  thing  by  it — except  shirts.  The 
shop  is  the  very  best  place  for  her  as  it  is 
the  very  worst  for  him.  In  the  country 
he  would  eat  more,  and  talk  more,  and 
think  more;  aye,  and  read  more,  too. 
There  his  vote  would  be  worth  more, 
and  so  would  his  citizenship,  and  those  or 
his  posterity — because  there  would  be 
more  of  them,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Like  AntaDus,  he  would  gain  strength 
by  each  contact  with  his  mother  Earth ; 
but  like  Hercules,  the  city  lifts  hhn  off, 
his  feet  and  strangles  him.  What  a  taste 
men  have  for  trying  to  get  up  in  the 
world ;  even  if  it  is  leaving  their  footing 
to  hang  on  by  their  eyelids ! 

Public !  It  is  one  of  your  characteristics 
to  be  moved  by  small  things  to  do  great 
ones — be  moved  by  my  adjuration  to  de- 
cide the  matter  thus : 

The  man  shall  work  with  his  hands. 

The  monopoly  shall  be  "  to  let." 

The  woman  shall  keep  the  shop. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN    EX-JESUIT. 


NUMBER   THREE. 


VpESITING  Auburn  State  Prison  once 
»  with  a  party  of  friends,  a  lady,  sud- 
denly impressed  with  the  severity  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  exclaimed,  '•  How  ter- 
rible it  must  be  for  a  young  man  to  be 
cut  off  for  ten,  twenty  years,  or  life  itself, 
from  all  female  society  ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  very  terrible,"  was 
my  reply.  "  I  spent  nearly  twelve  years  as 
completely  cut  off  as  they,  and  yet  3'ou 
will  hardly  accuse  me  of  being  a  misogy- 
nist." 

I  begin  with  this  preamble,  because  as 
I  sat  down  to  write,  my  indignation  was 
excited  against  the  sex  in  general  and  par- 
ticular. My  book-case  is  locked,  and  I 
want  Cresset's  poems  ;  plagiarists,  that  is 
to  say,  book  thieves,  have  compelled  me 
to  lock  myself  out.  My  sister  has  the 
key  :  and  when  I  call  out :  "  Sis !  give  me 
Cresset's  poems :"  she  refuses  point  blank. 
"  You  cannot  have  it,  Henry ;  you  are  not 


writing  about  nuns  and  I  am.  Wait  till 
I  show  you  my  '*  Convent  life  by  a  nun 
that  wore  the  white  veil,  but  would  not 
take  the  black  one."  "  Well !  show  me 
that  some  other  time.  Cresset  was  a 
Jesuit,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  make 
some  allusions  to  his  work."  Tain  was 
expostulation. 

The  sex,  whoee  chief  perfection  lies 
In  strangely  odd  perversities, 

will  have  their  own  way,  and  I  was  forced 
to  do  without  Cresset,  but  she  gave  me 
Frai  Cerundio,  a  Spanish  satire  by  a  Span- 
ish Ex- Jesuit.  Cresset  left  the  Society, 
but  the  Society  left  Isla.  Of  them  more 
anon. 

This  idea  of  seclusion  deserves  some  de- 
velopment here,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  in 
explanation,  give  some  incidents  to  show 
how  the  life  fled  would  make  solitary 
confinement  no  very  terrible  hardship. 

I  had  brought  you,  dear  reader,  down 
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to  recreation  time,  and  supposing  that  as 
we  proceed  to  the  garden  the  father  mas- 
ter beckons  to  me,  and  says,  ^'  A  relative 
wishes  to  see  you  in  the  parlor,  Brother !" 
"  May  I  go  ?  "  is  my  reply.  "  Yes,  take 
Brother  Lecompte  as  a  companion,'^  and 
we  go  to  the  parlor,  where  said  Brother 
Lecompte  sits  like  a  statue  stem  and 
cold,  and  I  endeavor  to  put  my  visitor  at 
ease,  which,  should  it  prove  to  be  a  lady, 
will  be  next  to  impossible.  The  perpe- 
tual presence  of  a  third  person  renders  a 
visit  on  both  sides  such  a  bore  that  few 
young  Jesuits  are  much  troubled  in  that 
way.  Beyond  female  relatives,  visits 
would  be  directly  discouraged.  Nor  do 
the  Jesuits  themselves  ever  visit:  they 
never  leave  the  house  without  a  compan- 
ion, even  for  a  short  distance,  or  on  bu- 
siness. Whenever  the  Jesuit  mingles  with 
strangers,  he  has  a  witness  of  his  actions ; 
from  the  young  novice  receiving  a  visitor  in 
the  parlor,  to  the  priest  who  goes  to  hear 
the  confession  of  the  dying.  In  the  latter 
case  the  companion  places  himself  so  as  to 
see  but  not  to  hear. 

As  the  reader  mav  imagine  this  inter- 
course  with  the  world  without  is  such  a 
bore,  that  most  renounce  it  entirely,  and 
seclusion  becomes  as  complete  as  that  of 
a  prisoner  at  Auburn.  However,  there  is 
some  enjoyment  in  accompanymga  priest 
of  the  society  to  the  various  hospitals,  con- 
vents, schools,  and  other  establishments, 
which  have  chapels,  where  mass  is  saidl 
The  breakfast  served  up  to  the  father  is  al- 
ways rather  better  than  usual,  and  fruits 
and  other  delicacies  are  not  spared.  The 
companion  comes  in  for  his  share.  Gres- 
set  (for,  after  all,  I  did  not  mention  him 
apropos  of  nothing)  had  a  sweet  tooth, 
it  must  be  avowed :  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  loving  cakes  and  pastry  so  well  as 
sometimes  to  outwit  the  pantler  and 
carry  off  a  supply.  It  happened  once 
that  a  father  going  to  say  mass  at  a  visi- 
tation convent,  took  Gresset  as  his  com- 
panion ;  after  mass  they  were  conducted 
to  a  little  room  beside  the  parlor,  where 
the  table  was  spread  out  most  temptingly ; 
Gresset,  marking  a  roguish  look  in  the 
Mother  Superior's  eyes,  resolved  to  do 
violence  to  his  appetite,  and  refuse  his 
usual  dainties.  Perceiving  this  in  the 
course  of  the  breakfast,  she  quizzed  him 
as  unmercifully  as  a  lively  nun  can  do, 
who,  seldom  finding  objects  to  play  off 
her  wit  upon,  seizes  a  new  comer  with 
a  most  merciless  grasp.  Gresset  vowed 
revenge,  and  on  his  return,  composed  his 
inimitable  and  incomparable  poem  of  Vert- 
vert.  Vert-vert  is  a  pet  parrot  in  a  visi- 
tation convent,  and  the  nuns  are  satirized 
so  keenly,  in  the  playful  story  of  the  life 
and  death  of  this  pet,  that  an  application 


was  made  to  the  government  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  witty  poem.  Many  of 
his  touches  were  doubtless  scenes  in  his 
own  life,  or  novitiate,  and  I  always 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  nun  who  made 
her  meditation  in  Racine  was  Gresset  him- 
self. 

Frai  Gerundio  (pardon  the  excursion) 
is  a  Spanish  satire  on  the  preachers  of  the 
last  century.  The  hero  is  a  Dominican, 
and  this  work,  like  Vert-vert,  is  a  satire 
the  more  charming,  as  the  writers  com- 
posed their  works  "  avec  pleine  connais- 
sance  du  cause,"  and  unactuated  hy  any 
polemical  bias.  One  caper  of  Gerundio's  is 
worth  telling.  Like  the  real  Gresset,  our 
pretended  friar  novice  was  a  not  unfre- 
quent,  though  unbidden  visiter  at  the 
pantry,  but  he  had  such  an  Oliver  Twist 
face,  and  was  so  regular  at  his  devotional 
exercises,  that  the  novice-master  was  deaf 
to  the  pan  tier's  accusations.  Gerundio 
had  not  been  caught /7a^an^6  delicto^  and 
matters  went  on.  One  day,  as  Gerundio 
was  on  his  way  to  the  novice-master's 
room,  to  give  an  account  of  the  pious 
thoughts  which  he  had  experienced  during 
meditation,  he  passed  the  pantry  ;  a  basket 
of  eggs  stood  temptingly  by ;  quick  as 
thought  he  seized  several,  and  thrusting 
them  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  his  ha- 
bit, proceeded  demurely  on.  "When  he 
had,  with  many  a  sigh,  recoimted  to  his 
superior  his  spiritual  progress,  the  good 
old  father  was  so  charmed,  that,  in  true 
continental  manner,  he  pressed  his  young 
and  fervent  disciple  to  his  breast.  Lo! 
there  was  a  crackling  sound,  and  see  below 
the  white  woollen  habit  streams  a  yellow- 
ish tide,  very  hke  an  incipient  omelet.  The 
murder  is  out :  the  novice-master  stands 
aghast ;  the  pantler's  accusations  are,  then, 
all  true.  Our  wag  was  not,  however,  dis- 
concerted. Heaving  a  deep  sigh  imo  ab 
pectore — '*  Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  my  pi- 
ous fraud  is  discovered.  Dear  Father, 
last  night  the  thought  of  my  sins  so  roused 
my  ire  against  my  worthless  body,  that  I 
applied  the  discipline  to  my  shoulders  so 
vigorously  that  they  are  now  one  livid 
bruise,  raw  and  weltering.  Fearing  that 
if  you  knew  my  excess  you  would  deprive 
me  of  that  instrument  of  mortification,  I 
was  about  to  prepare  a  dressing  for  them 
to  avoid  di.scover^."  The  story  took,  the 
old  man's  eyes  brightened,  and  again  press- 
ing his  fervent  novice  to  his  breast  he  sent 
him  on  his  way.  Among  the  young  Je- 
suits I  have  met  many  a  one  capable  of 
such  a  piece  of  waggery,  true  successors  of 
old  Ribadaneira,  who,  in  his  novice  days, 
was  famed  for  leaping  on  the  shoulders  of 
any  novice  or  scholastic,  who  happened 
to  be  before  him  on  the  stairs.  One  day, 
towards  nightfall,  as  he  was  going  down  the 
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steps  of  the  professed  house,  he  saw  one  be- 
fore him  whom  he  mistook  for  a  fellow-no- 
vice ;  he  made  his  leap,  but,  to  his  surprise 
found  himself  seated  on  the  shoulders  of 
Loyola  himself.  His  boyish  capers  are 
now  forgotten,  he  is  known  as  the  author 
of  voluminous  works,  in  which  his  powers 
of  belief  arc  so  extensive,  that,  in  his  own 
day,  wits  changed  his  name  into  Badinera ! 
(silly  talcs.) 

But,  reader,  you  may  wish  to  go  to 
recreation ;  well,  let  us  hurry  to  the  garden, 
but  observe  the  rules  of  modesty,  which 
decree  that  our  walk  be  slow,  quiet  and 
noiseless,  ^'  nisi  necessitas  urget"  Now, 
though  brought  up  under  the  unheraldic 
banner  of  Freedom,  yclept  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  I  had  never  realized  taking  regu- 
larly a  portion  of  each  day  for  recreations 
talking  or  walking,  unless,  indeed,  after 
supper.  Even  this  was  rare  with  me ;  as  a 
student  I  read  hard,  as  they  say  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  when  I  entered'  the  novitiate, 
this  period  of  recreation  was  to  me  insuf- 
ferable. The  novices  divide  off  in  trios : 
tete-a-tdtes  are  discouraged,  as  leading  to 
a  sort  of  party  spirit,  partiality,  criticism, 
&c.  If,  during  the  recreation,  one  of  a 
party  of  three  is  called  off.  the  two  must 
find  a  third,  or  part  and  join  other  groups. 
This  of  course  is  at  first  rather  unpleas- 
ant, but  we  can  get  used  to  any  thing. 
On  certain  days,  especially  Thursdays  and 
holidays,  these  bands  are  not  formed,  and 
novices  group  as  they  please,  and  such 
restrictions  are  not  in  use  at  all,  except  in 
the  novitiate. 

Not  even  conversation  is  exempt  from 
rule.  A  general  congregation,*  as  the  kind 
of  Senate  of  the  Society  is  called,  once 
appointed  Father  Jerome  Nadal  to  lay 
down  in  a  summary  form  the  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  conversation  of  religious  men ; 
he  drew  up  his  hst,  it  was  approved,  and 
is  held  up  to  the  novices  for  observation. 
The  last,  which  begins  "  De  al  iis  rebus  " 
and  afforded  a  pretty  fair  margin,  was 
most  to  my  taste,  and,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  my  aBsthetic  ideas  seemed  to  be 
rather  generally  in  vogue. 

As  a  novice,  this  tune  of  recreation  was, 
as  I  have  said,  one  extremely  tedious ;  but 
when  from  an  indolent  novice  I  became  a 
teacher  or  a  student — when,  after  my  hours 
of  teaching  or  deep  close  application  to 
philosophy,   and    especially   my   favorite 


mathematics,  my  whole  frame  was  ex- 
hausted and  my  mind  needed  relief,  then 
indeed,  the  most  insignificant  conversation 
with  others,  for  a  time,  was  a  relief,  and 
well  prepared  the  mind  to  resume  its  ap- 
plication. Loyola  was  aware,  by  experi- 
ence, of  the  injury  done  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  too  long  continued  serious  appli- 
cation. Besides  enjoinuig  on  all.  from 
motives  of  health,  some  corporal  labor,  as 
making  their  beds,  sweeping  their  room, 
occasional  attendance  at  table,  he  express- 
ly enjoins  that  no  one  shall  study  for 
more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.  Warren 
in  his  Law  Studies,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
advises  the  student  after  a  certain  time 
given  to  study,  to  get  up  and  give  the 
mind  some  complete  diversion,  as  for  in- 
stance, countmg  the  tiles  on  a  neighbor- 
ing roof.  The  celebrated  and  learned 
Jesuit  Petan,  or  Petavius,  observed  the 
rule  of  his  order  in  a  similar  way ;  when 
the  two  hours  were  up,  he  rose  deliberate- 
ly from  his  chair  and  as  deliberately 
twnsted  the  chair  around  half  a  dozen 
times  on  one  leg,  and  then  sat  down  to  pore 
over  his  work.  Another  father,  less  cele- 
brated, used  then  to  send  his  pen  flying 
across  the  room,  go  after  it,  and  having 
complied  with  the  rule,  go  to  work  again. 

Let  us  now  suppose  recreation  over: 
the  bell  rings,  the  bands  break  up :  all 
return  to  the  chapel  and  thence  to  their 
rooms,  except  the  two  who  read  and  waited 
at  table,  who,  having  dined  later,  continue 
for  half  an  hour  with  the  lay-brothers. 

It  was  not  my  day  to  read  or  wait,  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  I  was  at  my  table 
again.  There  lies  a  letter,  amid  a  host  of 
post-oflSce  stamps,  round,  and  square,  and 
rectangular,  and  truncated-rectangular,  I 
can  still  discern  the  dear  old  stamp  "  Phil- 
adelphia." The  seal  is  broken  ;  letters  to, 
or  from  a  Jesuit,  are  first  read  by  his 
superior.  Had  I  been  brought  up  in  some 
Catholic  college  where  the  custom  pre- 
vailed, I  might  have  thought  this  nothing, 
but  to  me,  with  my  American  ideas,  the 
sight  of  the  broken  seal  sent  a  pang  to 
my  heart,  every  time  that  I  received  a 
letter.  Time  never  dulled  this  feeling. 
But  as  I  had  embraced  a  system  of  belief 
not  for  any  appendage,  but  for  its  reason- 
ableness ;  so  1  entered  the  order  in  order 
to  do  good  ;  I  could  submit  to  details. 

The  letter  brings  me  tidings  from  my 


•  Talking  of  General  Conirregations  reminds  me  of  a  very  queer  fact  whieh  occurred  not  many  ycara  since 
in  France.  Ainon};  tiie  deputies  who  liiul  assembled  at  Rome  was  one  f^om  England,  not  unknown  in  tbo 
United  States.  Keturnlng  through  France  he  was  smized  in  the  inn  of  a  small  country  town  by  a  fit  of  a[>o- 
plexy,  and  dle<l  before  any  relief  couJd  be  procured.  From  motives  of  precaution  he  bore  no  jaJKra  to  explain 
Lis  character,  or  I)rolcs^ion,  his  pa>sport  was  a  perfect  enigma,  the  lay  brother  who  had  accompanied  Idin 
knew  not  a  syllable  of  French,  and  all  endeavors  to  ascertiiin  any  thing  ft-oni  him  were  fruitless.  In  Ids 
endeavors  to  explain  he  flrequently  used  the  words  General  Conjrregation,  and  the  Frencli  official  at  last  caught 
at  tbemas  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  Maire  culled  on  the  Ctunmandant  of  the  trijops.  and  it  was  res<»lYed 
to  bury  with  military  honors  the  cori*e  of  tlic  English  General  C\m.  Grigegion.  The  resolution  wa-i  carried 
out:  to  the  amazement  of  the  lay  brother,  the  Good  Father  hwl  a  military  funeral,  and  the  self  «^ti^fied  Mairv 
despatched  to  Paris— Louis  XVlII.  was  king— an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  to  show  hte  zeal  in  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  with  England. 
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fiimily,  and  after  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
hearing  them  speak,  f  think  of  replying. 
I  must  rise,  whisper  to  the  admonitor  the 
place  of  my  destination,  and  repair  silently 
to  the  Father-master's  room,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  answer  the  letter.  This  ob- 
tained, I  return  to  my  place  and  begin  to 
write, — write  perhaps  what  may  never 
reach  those  I  love.  How  measured  are 
the  words,  how  carefully  are  the  thoughts 
weighed  that  nothing  may  bring  condem- 
nation. My  letter  ended,  I  leave  the 
room  as  before,  and  place  my  unsealed 
letter  in  the  Novice-master's  hand.  Will 
it  go  ?  I  know  not,  and  may  never  know. 

This  censorship  of  literary  correspon- 
dence is  not  confined  to  the  novitiate. 
Every  Jesuit  must  submit  his  letters,  and 
this  rule  has  been  more  strictly  observed 
from  the  constant  attacks  made  on  the 
order.  The  whole  Society,  by  a  kind  of 
solidarity,  is  made  in  public  opinion  re- 
sponsible for  the  expressions  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  as  "  Dicta  volant  sed  scripta 
manent,"  the  Society  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  passing  the  door  of 
their  houses  which  they  may  not  defend 
as  a  body. 

One  class  of  letters  alone  is  excepted, 
and  this  exception  is  in  favor  of  personal 
freedom.  No  superior  can  open  a  letter 
to  or  from  one  in  his  house,  from  or  to  a 
higher  superior.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  humblest  lay  brother  and  his 
provincial,  or  the  general,  is  sacred: 
And  one  who  deems  that  his  imm^iate 
superior  is  unfair  to  him,  in  any  regard, 
may  write  freely,  and  any  superior  who 
violates  his  rule,  loses  all  power  of  choos- 
ing or  being  chosen  to  office  in  the  So- 
ciety. 

Our  afternoon  is  like  the  morning. 
Rodriguez,  manual  labor,  catechetical 
readings,  a  chapter  in  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  all  interspersed  with  frcetime, 
and  closing  with  the  beads,  that  is,  the 
third  part  of  the  rosary,  terminate  the 
afternoon.  Supper,  with  its  recreation, 
bring  us  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  all 
assemble  in  the  chapel  for  evening  prayers. 
After  this  each  prepares  some  matter  for 
his  morning  meditation,  examines  his  con- 
science, as  in  the  morning,  and  at  nine  all 
are  in  lx;d. 

Such  is  the  day  of  the  novice.  Many 
of  these  exercises  are  obligatory  on  all 
members  of  the  order,  and  need  not  be  re- 
curred to.  These  are  the  meditation, 
mass,  examena,  beads  and  evening 
prayers,  with  the  recreations.  The  in- 
tervals are  spent  variously  out  of  the  novi- 
tiate ;  the  scholastic  student  has  his  hours 
of  class  and  study;  the  scholastic  teacher 
his ;  the  priest  has  his  mass  to  say,  his  bre- 
viary to  recite,  his  hours  in  the  confessioRal, 


his  hours  to  visit  the  hospital,  the  prison  or 
the  galleys,  or  the  sick,  or  ailing,  who  in- 
voke his  ministry  ;  the  preacher  prepares 
for  the  pulpit;  the  professor,  or  literary 
man,  is  not  idle.  Each  has  labor,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  it  so  entirely,  that  when 
changes  take  place  from  house  to  house, 
as  constantly  happens,  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption occurs;  the  new  comer  enters: 
his  duties  are  told  him ;  ho  enters  his 
room,  begins  his  labors,  if,  new,  or  con- 
tinues them,  if  old,  and  few  visitors  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  one  who  had  been 
in  the  house  but  a  day  from  those  who 
had  been  there  for  years. 

We  have  described  the  day  of  a  reli- 
gious, and  have  said  nothing  of  those  in- 
struments of  mortification,  which,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  untutored,  furnish  as 
fearful  an  armory  as  the  instruments  of 
English  workmanship  and  English  mate- 
rial in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  were 
taken,  the  showman  positively  tells  you, 
from  the  Spanish  Armada.  Now,  in  the  or- 
der we  are  speaking  of,  thero  are,  as  the 
rules  expressly  declare,  no  obligatory  acts 
of  external  mortification.  Loyola  thought 
far  more  of  obedience,  than  of  scourging, 
and  preferred  a  member  who  would  break" 
his  self-will,  to  one  who  would  break  his 
bones.  Custom,  however,  has  made  it  al- 
most a  rule  that  the  discipline  should  be 
used  in  the  novitiate  twice  a  week,  gen- 
erally on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
When  England,  after  a  good  sound  thrash- 
ing, by  penal  laws,  had  discarded  the  Ro- 
man Church,  many  words  commonly  in 
use  became  obsolete  with  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and,  as  literature  became  theirs, 
are  omitted  in  dictionaries.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  word  "  discipline," 
which  has,  however,  preserved  its  old 
meaning  in  the  petty  number  of  families 
in  England  that  held  out  in  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  faith  of  Henry  VHL  and  his 
predecessors.  Now,  what  is  called  a  dis- 
cipline, is, — pardon  the  expression, — a 
kind  of  cat-o'nine-tails,  made  of  cords, 
braided  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished 
with  various  solid  knots  in  the  tails :  a 
steel  wire  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  ex- 
tremity, and  the  discipline  is  then  said  to 
be  armed.  To  use  it,  the  cassock  and 
shirt  are  removed,  and  the  person  strikes 
alternately  over  the  right  and  left  shoul- 
der. In  the  novitiate,  the  Admonitor 
gives  the  signal,  to  begin  and  to  end. 

The  use  of  such  means  of  penance  is 
very  old  :  we  are  not  here,  however,  dis- 
cussing any  such  matter.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  have  at  times  met  strong 
opponents,  and  quite  recently  Debregue, 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  men  of  France, 
now  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  has  written 
vigorously  against  the  use  of  the  disci- 
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Eliiie.  To  nervous  persons  it  cannot  bat 
e  injurious.  Other  instruments  of  mor- 
tification, chains  and  hair  shirts,  are  used 
by  the  fervent,  when  the  superior  will 
permit  it. 

Sunday  is,  to  a  great  extent,  like  an  or- 
dinary day.  The  novices  hear  an  early 
low  mass,  and  attend  neither  high  mass 
nor  vespers.  If  a  sermon  is  preached 
they  go  to  hear  it,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
attend  the  ceremony  commonly  called  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  catcchists  on  this  day,  as  we  have 
said,  go  in  couples  or  trios  to  neighboring 
hamlets,  to  make  their  first  essays  in  in- 
structing and  persuading. 

Thursday  is  a  day  of  relaxation,  and, 
when  the  weather  permits,  is  spent  in 
walking.  The  most  agreeable  rambles 
of  my  life  were  amid  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  clear,  bracing  air, 
which  prevent  all  fatigue.  At  every  step 
the  view  changes  as  you  advance ;  rocks 
constantly  hide  or  reveal  new  charms  in 
the  valley  below,  and  naught  is  constant 
but  stem  St.  Bernard  in  the  distance. 

They  have  now  resumed  the  ordinary 
life  in  the  novitiate.  At  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  the  postulant  was 
put  to  three  tests,  called  the  three  experi- 
ments; and  if  he  could  not  submit  to 
these,  it  was  vain  to  seek  entrance.  These 
were,  a  month  spent  in  the  kitchen,  a 
month  spent  in  the  hospitals  serving  the 
sick,  and  a  month  spent  on  a  pilgrimage, 
made  of  course  without  money. 

Before  taking  these  up,  we  may  say 
something  of  the  personal  poverty  of  the 
members.  They  have,  and  can  have,  no 
money  or  property  at  their  own  disposal ; 
they  can  give  and  receive  nothing ;  leav- 
ing the  house  on  a  journey,  they  receive 
the  necessary  money,  and,  on  reaching  their 
destination,  pay  over  the  balance:  on 
changing  from  house  to  house,  they  can- 
not take  even  their  clothing  without  per- 
mission. 

This  is  not  the  only  effect  of  pov- 
erty. In  Catholic  countries,  novices  and 
professed  fathers  are  frequently  sent  to 
beg,  and  every  house  has  its  stories  of 
the  queer  mishaps  which  have  befallen 
these  mendicants.  A  young  novice  of  a 
high  family  at  Rome  was  once  trudging 
along  with  his  good-siz/Ml  sack  on  his 
shoulders,  when  his  brother  espied  him. 
Now,  sooth  to  say,  that  brother  of  his 
would  as  soon  have  seen  a  beggar  in 
earnest  as  a  Jesuit.  He  looked  around, 
and,  to  his  huge  glee,  saw  a  baker  draw- 
ing hot  bread  from  his  oven  ;  throwing 
down  a  piece  of  money,  "  Here,  good  man," 
said  he,  '^  you  see  that  novice :  when  he 
comes,  be  charitable,  and  fill  his  bag  with 
your  hottest,  crispest  bread."    On  this, 


he  stole  out ;  and  when  the  novkse,  whose 
modest,  downcast  eyes  had  prevented  his 
seeing  all  this,  came  up,  the  baker  called 
him,  and,  professing  his  great  love  for  re- 
ligious orders  in  general,  and  the  Jesuits 
in  particular,  filled  the  bag  as  he  had 
been  directed.  Our  poor  novice  started ; 
the  weather  was  warm ;  the  sack  was  a 
perfect  oven ;  his  right  shoulder  was  soon 
fairly  blistered ;  he  changed  it  to  the  left, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  the  tears  were  soon  forced 
by  pain  fix)m  his  eyes,  as  they  were  from 
his  brother's  by  laughter.  Throw  the 
bread  away  he  could  not ;  it  would  be  a 
fearful  violation  of  holy  poverty ;  and 
burn  or  no  bum,  on  he  went 

Freaks  of  this  kind  are  so  frequently 
played  off,  that  the  mere  begging  is  no- 
thing to  the  mortification  occasioned  by 
being  made  ridiculous. 

*^tl  hab«>t  paupertas  dorius  in  m 
Qmtm  qaod  rldlculos  bomincs  facit,^ 

might  have  been  written  by  a  poor  novice 
instead  of  by  an  old  pagan  under  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth. 

As  to  the  experiments,  that  of  the  hos- 
pitals is  now  scarcely  practicable ;  times 
have  altered  since  the  days  of  Loyola  and 
Xavier  :  the  kitchen  still  remains  ;  and 
some,  by  no  means  all,  are  still  put  to  the 
test.  The  pilgrimage  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries remains :  but  now  all  cannot  enjoy 
this.  At  Rome  the  same  spirit  of  humor 
rules  in  this  as  in  many  other  of  their  ex- 
ercisl^.  A  party  of  novices  will  be  sent 
each  with  a  letter  to  some  clergyman  in 
the  suburbs,  and  each  supposing  it  to  con- 
tain directions  as  to  the  shrine  to  which 
he  is  to  go.  Many  of  them,  however,  like 
an  April  letter,  request  that  the  young 
man  be  sent  back.  Those  who  make  the 
pilgrimage  go  in  couples ;  for  meals  and 
lodging  they  rely  entirely  on  the  charity 
of  the  people  ;  sometimes  a  surly  old  wo- 
man will  refuse  them  a  crust  or  a  corner  at 
night ;  but  this  is  little.  My  pilgrimage 
was  a  delightful  one  to  Our  I^dy  of  the 
hermits  at  Einseidlcn,  the  church  in  which 
Zuinglius  officiated  before  he  began  to 
dogmatize.  It  was  a  famous  shrine  be- 
fore his  day,  and  is  still  visited  by  hordes 
of  pilgrims,  who  come  by  villages,  thread- 
ing the  rivers  in  their  boats,  and  the  roads 
with  their  regular  files,  always  enlivened 
by  music.  The  vacations  of  the  schools 
yearly  give  rise  to  pilgrimages,  and,  if  as 
pleasant  as  mine,  must  be  agreeable  in- 
deed. 

Such,  reader  dear,  is  some  idea,  new  I 
hope,  if  much  discursive,  of  life  in  the 
habit  of  Loyola. 

My  personal  adventures,  when  my  novi- 
tiate had  ended,  will  now,  if  not  too  tedioua 
be  offered  to  while  away  an  idle  hour. 
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THE    ORCHESTRA:    JULUEN. 


MJULLIEX,  like  all  innovators,  is  a 
•  man  of  mind.  His  powers  are  those 
of  a  leader.  A  leader  in  military  life  is  a 
character  which  has,  under  the  barbar- 
isms thus  far  degrading  every  country,  our 
own  not  excepted,  been  the  man  of  all 
others  who  has  claimed  and  received  popu- 
lar suffrages  ;  and,  up  to  this  time,  artists, 
savans,  inventors,  and  projectors,  have 
sneaked  like  lacqueys  round  his  person, 
accepting  his  favors  as  an  imperial  master, 
or  joining  in  the  roar  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, when  all  the  values  and  splendors 
of  civic  and  intellectual  service  are  cast 
rudely  and  contemptuously  aside.  The 
arts  of  peace  have  their  leaders  which  re- 
quire, to  say  the  least,  equal  powers  of 
direction  with  those  of  the  field  ;  and  al- 
though the  ignorant  or  the  polite  rabble 
may  not  recognize  the  fact,  the  qualities  of 
a  first-rate  musical  leader  are  as  rare  as 
those  of  the  director  of  battles ;  requiring 
as  much  finesse,  energy,  endurance,  com- 

Erehcnsiveness,  action,  diversity,  as  bloody 
eroship  ;  to  which  must  be  added  sensi- 
bility and  romance,  lyrical  taste  and  feel- 
ing, that  do  not  belong  to  the  trade  of 
havoc. 

In  assuming  this  rank  for  M.  JuUien, 
we  mean  to  be  serious.  We  mean,  simply 
and  directly,  to  throw  out  hints,  when 
necessary,  to  the  reader,  as  to  the  real 
qualifications  of  lyrical  leadership,  and 
thus  seek  to  extend  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  High  Art. 

Our  notice  shall  give  first  some  rough 
biographical  details  of  M.  Jullien's  life : 
then,  some  account  of  the  music  which  he 
plays ;  and  to  this  we  shall  add  a  brief 
remark  on  the  components  of  an  orchestra, 
detailing  the  qualities,  capacities,  and  com- 
binations of  the  instruments,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  with  extremely  limited  means  of 
musical  notation.  As  many  persons  who 
read  music  never  trouble  their  heads  about 
an  orchestra,  a  hasty  analysis  of  one  may 
neither  be  unprofitable  nor  uninteresting, 
but  may  superinduce  a  more  positive  con-« 
sideration  of  the  subject,  as  a  noble  entity, 
a  great  institution,  a  magnificent  evidence 
of  intellect  and  genius. 

To  begin  with  our  narrative: — The 
father  of  M.  Jullien  was  band-master  in 
the  Swiss  guard  prior  to  the  French  revo- 
lution. When  his  regiment  was  mas- 
sacred, he  was  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  Clearing  the 
boundaries  of  France,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  became  one  of  the  pope's  body- 
guard. He  married  there ;  so  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice  is  half  Italian  in  his  de- 
scent    In  infancy  our  M.  Jullien  did  not 


like  music ;  but  at  the  a^  of  nine  years 
he  showed  such  aptitude  m  singing  that 
he  was  exhibited  as  a  prodigy,  by  his 
fatner,  in  various  provincial  towns  of  the 
South  of  France.  He  lost  his  voice,  how- 
over,  and  then  took  to  the  study  of  the 
violin.  He  very  soon  excelled  on  this, 
and  played  at  concerts  in  Italy.  His 
father  afterward  fixed  himself  at  Mar- 
seilles, and,  with  his  son,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Admiral  de  Cigny,  enter(Ml  the 
fleet  of  the  Levant,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  Young  Jullien  sub- 
sequently enlisted  as  a  soldier ;  so  it 
would  seem  that  his  worldly  affairs  were 
not  prosperous.  His  regiment  being  on 
the  Piedmontese  frontier,  he  deserted  in 
order  to  see  his  mother.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  colonel,  who,  being  a  hu- 
mane man,  and  sympathizing  as  a  father 
in  the  filial  feeling  of  Jullien,  procured 
his  exemption  from  a  military  execution. 

Not  long  after  this  he  purchased  his 
discharge  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  There 
he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  his  talents  secured  him  the  special 
regards  of  Cherubini,  who  privately  direct- 
ed his  musical  studies.  When  his  course 
was  completed,  he  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  certain  public  concerts,  which  gave 
him  celebrity.  Subsequently,  he  proceeded 
to  England,  and  some  twelve  years  ago 
turned  Drury  Lane  Theatre  into  a  prome- 
nade concert  room.  This  was  a  genial 
innovation  in  art  The  THmes  news- 
paper acknowledges  the  great  services  of 
M.  Jullien  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of 
view  in  thus  putting  fine  music  within  the 
hearing  and  consideration  of  the  masses, 
elevating  their  taste,  suggesting  new 
thoughts  and  affording  fresh  occupation 
for  their  leisure  moments ;  diminishing  the 
attraction  of  coarse  habits,  and  proving 
thus  a  moral  guide  and  instructor. 

A  person  so  educated  as  M.  Jullien, 
would  necessarily  be  capable  of  directing 
any  and  every  style  of  music,  and  his 
talent  led  him  to  give  all  styles,  from 
the  waltz  to  the  symphony.  The  waltz 
of  this  century  is  generally  spoken  lightly 
of  in  ordinary  criticism,  but  it  is  as  per- 
fect a  poem  as  the  lyrics  of  Pindar, 
and,  written  by  first-rate  composcra  is  a 
circle  of  beauty  complete  in  its  parts :  not 
long,  but  rich;  not  solemn,  but  full  of 
grace,  dignity  and  love.  The  very  move- 
ment of  three  steps  to  the  bar,  one  ac- 
cented and  two  unaccented,  gives  a  richo- 
chetting  proportion  that  is  indescribably 
graceful,  compared  with  the  double  tramp 
of  the  ordinary  march  or  quadrille.  Then, 
too,  the  intense  accents  of  the  modem 
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school,  the  rainbow  archings  of  the  tio- 
linism  of  the  orchestra,  the  dazzling  rapi- 
dity of  the  small  flute,  the  clarinet  the 
cornet, — all  afiford  as  large,  or  larger  scope , 
for  genius  than  much  serious  music^  whose 
dignity  is  dulness,  and  whose  sacredness 
is  the  blind,  stereotyped  admiration  of 
mere  phantoms. 

The  waltz  as  now  performed  by  great 
orchestras  under  leaders  like  Musard, 
Strauss,  Lanner,  and  Jullien,  is  a  lyric, 
specially  marking  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  embraces  instrumentation,  melody,  har- 
mony, double  counter-point,  imitations, 
progress,  climax,  and  a  general  dramatic 
drift  and  scope,  that  would  adorn  the  best 
symphony,  but  which  are  not  discovered 
by  trumpery  criticism,  because  coming 
without  a  swelling  and  swaggering  name. 
This  style  of  music,  which  is  exactly 
rhy  thmed,  each  eight  bars  corresponding  to 
four  lines  of  poetry,  and  answering  the 
symmetrical  exigencies  of  the  human  heart 
by  some  mystic  law  yet  unpenetrated,  ex- 
posing in  rapid  utterance  every  shade  of 
passion  and  emotion,  bringing  in  broadest 
contrast  the  dazzling  and  unequalled  splen- 
dors of  a  richly  endowed  modem  orches- 
tra— at  one  moment,  the  fierce  and  blasting 
roar  of  a  company  of  artists  discoursing 
from  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  and 
tubas,  either  in  stem  unisons  or  ponderous 
harmonies — at  another,  the  sober  utterings 
of  the  bassoon,  the  sentimental  wail  of  the 
hautboy,  the  aristocratic  brilliancy  of  the 
clarionet,  and  the  feathery  spray  of  the 
flute — at  another  the  whir  of  fiercely  jab- 
bering drums,  or  the  resonant  crash  of 
colossal  cymbals,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  the  sequence  of  the  feminine  or 
angelic  portion  of  the  orchestra,  the  vast 
structure  of  violinism  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation stone,  from  the  harmonic  innocence 
of  the  highest  note  to  the  black  terrors  of 
the  lowest — these  great  orchestral  divi- 
sions, separately  and  partially,  or  wholly 
combined,  are  all  lavished  with  the  ex- 
uberant hand  of  passionate  and  heroic 
genius,  in  the  construction  of  the  waltz  of 
this  epoch. 

The  diflnsive  and  unequalled  popularity 
of  the  modem  dancing  music  has  been  the 
chief  reason  of  the  success  of  M.  Jullien, 
and  through  the  opening  wedge  of  its  at- 
tractions, he  has,  in  England,  drawn  public 
attention  to  instrumental  music.  While 
making  this  branch  of  composition  a  pro- 
minent attraction  of  his  concerts,  he  has 
presented,  in  connection  with  it,  every 
other  school  of  instrumental  music,  with 
equal  breadth  and  depth  of  perception. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Jul- 
lien comes  to  this  country  because  his 
popularity  is  waning  or  wasted  in  Eng- 
land.   We  are  thus  assured  to  the  con- 


trary in  the  leading  journal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain: 

"The  season  just  expired  has  been  as 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  the  performances  as  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  has  attracted  even  a  larger  and  a 
more  constant  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  bad 
weather,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  majority  of  speculations.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  of  M.  Jullien,  that  he  goes 
after  having  exhausted  his  publi^  in  this 
country.  He  goes  in  the  meridian  of  his 
popularity;  and  there  is  everv  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  will  be  as  mucli  a  favorite 
when  he  comes  back  as  he  has  been  up  to 
the  present  moment.  M.  Jullien's  reputa- 
tion IS  less  ephemeral  than  some  people  are 
disposed  to  think.  He  has  not  been  simply 
a  director  of  promenade  concerts :  he  has 
not  merely  studied  to  amuse  the  masses 
(although  his  interests  might  have  been 
supposed  to  lean  entirely  in  that  direction) ; 
he  nos  done  his  best  to  improve  them.  The 
progress  in  music  in  England,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  been  remarkable.  How 
far  M.  Jullien  has  had  a  hand  in  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  It  is  enough  that 
he  has  been  able  to  provide  one  of  the  best 
entertainments  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
at  a  price,  which,  until  his  time,  was  wholly 
unprecedented,  and  that  he  has  increased 
its  attraction  and  maintained  it«  popula- 
rity season  after  season,  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  and  last,  not  least,  that  with  the  ut- 
most discretion  and  least  po^ible  obtrasive- 
ness,  he  has  continued  to  render  it  a  means 
of  gradually  familiarizing  the  multitude 
with  the  masterpieces  of  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful art  which  lor  a  long  period  had  been 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  privileged  few. 
Some  years  ago,  what  is  called  an  *  ama- 
teur of  music*  was  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  at  the  present  day ;  probably  not 
one  out  of  twenty  at  that  time  knew  the 
difference  between  a  bassoon  and  a  trom- 
bone. The  case  is  now  very  different: 
there  are  amateurs  of  muMc  every  where, 
and  the  various  instruments  of  which  an 
orchestra  is  composed  are  becoming  as  in- 
dividually known  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  of 
the  crowd  as  the  harp,  the  piano,  and  the 
fiddle.  This  is  alone  a  great  step ;  acquaint- 
ance with  materials  leads  to  the  estimation 
of  results;  he  who  has  learned  to  distinguish 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  has  made 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  understanding 
a  symphony,"  etc. 

The  leader  is  not  alone.  His  staff  is 
with  him.  Concerto  players  on  every 
orchestral  instrument,  who  number  up- 
wards of  a  score.  Eminent  in  victories 
gained  on  the  fields  of  Apollo,  they  come 
here  to  fight  their  battles  over  again. 
Welcome  all!  Welcome  interpreters  of 
language  without  words,  of  phrases  that 
suggest  every  thing  and  prove  nothing :  of 
the  voice  of  valor  without  boasting,  of  love 
without  jealousy,  of  imagination  without 
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falsehood  of  religion  without  higotiy,  of 
eternity  without  retribution.      Welcome 

freat  lyrical  artists,  whose  fame  has  filled 
Surope !  How  many  dreary  hours  have 
been  lightened  by  you !  How  many  thou- 
sands have  listened  to  your  melodious 
breathings  I  How  many  pulses  have  quick- 
ened under  your  inspiring  numbers  ! 

Among  the  twenty-six  leading  players 
who  accompany  Jullien  from  Europe,  the 
most  distinguished  are  Bottesinion  the 
Contrabass,  Reichert  the  Flute.  Wuille, 
Claiinct,  CoUinet  the  Flageolet  Hughes 
on  the  Ophicleide,  Koenig  on  the  Comet 
These,  and  some  of  the  others,  have 
no  superiors  in  Furope.  The  remain- 
der of  the  performers  have  been  en- 
gaged by  Jullien  from  among  the  splendid 
body  of  resident  musicians  of  New- York, 
and  all  these  are  worthy  to  form  part  of 
any — the  best  orchestra.  The  number 
of  M.  Jullien's  orchestra  is  one  hundred 
and  two.  They  are  distributed  as  follow : 
3  flutes  ;  1  flageolet  ;  2  hautboys ;  2 
clarionets;  2  bassoons;  4  trumpets;  3 
comets ;  4  horns ;  4  trombones ;  2 
ophicleides ;  2  pairs  of  kettle  drums ;  5 
snare  drums ;  1  pair  of  cymbals ;  1  bass- 
drum  ;  17  first  violins  ;  16  second  violins  ; 
12  violas  ;  10  violoncellos,  and  11  double 
basses. 

The  improvement  in  the  fabrication  of 
musical  instruments  is  as  p:ood  a  test  as 
any  other  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
We  enjoy  a  musical  instrument  perfectly 
played  upon,  and  without  thinking  any 
too  much  of  the  hard  toil  necessary  to 
establish  such  skill,  we  seldom  think  at 
aU  of  the  immense  labor  through  succes- 
sive ages,  necessary  to  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  such  a  medium  of  sound  and  ex- 
pression. In  the  contemplation  of  the 
mechanical  agencies,  equally  with  the 
mathematical  and  lyrical  grandeurs  of  his 
calling,  the  artist  finds  its  dignity.  The 
most  subtle  cunning  in  wood,  iron,  brass, 
copper,  gold,  ivory — and  not  only  in  the 
forms  of  physical  beauty  which  belong  to 
the  painter's  or  sculptor's  skill,  but  in  the 
intann:ible  glories  of  sonorous  combinations 
exactly  balanced,  and  derived  from  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  from  the  Omnipo- 
tent Voice  as  it  courses  through  the  Uni- 
verse— these  all  are  involved  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  musical  instruments.  How 
gradual  has  been  the  growth  of  the  artis- 
tic ingenuity  necessary  to  the  production 
of  these  instruments  may  be  judged  from 
the  single  fact,  that  the  Piano-Forte  has 
undergone  eight  hundred  distinct  changes 
of  combination,  proportion  and  shape: 
these  do  not  include  the  special  fancies  of 
this  or  that  maker,  but  the  steps  of  im- 
provement simply.  A  history,  therefore, 
of  the  Piano-Forte  would  fill  a  large 
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volume.  So,  too,  in  writing  of  the  Violin, 
it  would  require  many  pages  to  trace 
the  various  changes  firom  savage  or  bar- 
barous attempts  at  its  formation,  to  the 
great  and  magical  mimic  of  humanity, 
with  its  four  little  strings,  each  one  under 
the  hand  of  a  master,  sobbing  with  the 
anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  or  bounding 
with  the  pulse  of  delectated  love. 

The  individual  distinctive  beauty  of 
each  instrument  singly  taken,  and  in  its 
combination,  forms  a  world  of  beauty. 
But  what  attention  is  ordinarily  paid  to 
an  orchestra  ?  What  means  are  taken  to 
inspire  a  love  of  its  resources  ?  What  can 
generalization  do  without  the  practical 
illustration  necessary  to  understand  it  ? 

Art  must  not  be  approached  as  a  mere 
amusement.  There  lies  the  error.  Art 
is  advcrti.sed  in  the  newspapers  along  with 
knife-swal lowers,  fire-eaters,  magic-trick- 
sters, and  low  farce,  as  an  amusement. 
But  not  so  will  God  inspire  the  artist 
He  must  shut  himself  in  his  closet  and 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  Beauty  and 
Truth,  and  then  can  he  discourse  with  a 
tongue  of  fire — then  can  his  language  be 
myriad-formed,  then  can  he  wield  the 
lyre  with  prophetic  inspiration. 

When  we  look  at  the  culminated 
splendors  of  Grecian  Art,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  Parthenon,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  grace  and  strength  go  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  beauty  of  the  base 
is  commensurate  with  its  evident  ability 
to  sustain  the  pillar,  and  that  of  the  pillar 
to  sustain  the  whole  building.  In  looking 
at  an  orchestra,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
same  necessities  of  proportion.  An  or- 
chestra has  certain  requirements  equally 
consistent  with  force  and  beauty.  Nothing 
but  an  uncultivated  taste  can  dispense 
with  these.  When  the  advertisements 
speak  of  a  grand  orchcstrti,  they  are  al- 
most invariably  devoid  of  truth.  The 
smallest  number  of  a  grand  orchestra  is 
sixty,  and  then  the  hall  wherein  they 
play  should  not  be  very  large.  Eighty  and 
upwards,  however,  are  necessary  to  the 
greatest  eff*ects.  An  orchestra  of  eighty 
was  only  heard  on  three  occasions  last 
winter  in  this  city,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
national  history,  a  smaller  number  than 
that  having  been  the  limit  theretofore. 
M.  JuUien's  orchestra,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  two  performers,  is  the  largest, 
therefore,  yet  heard  in  this  city,  or 
country. 

The  centre  of  the  orchestra — that 
which  round  all  the  rest  revolves,  is  the 
stringed  instruments — that  is,  the  violins, 
Tiolas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses. 
The  harmonies  and  effects  of  these  stringed 
instruments,  find  their  original  model 
in  the  treatment  of  four  solo  stringed  in- 
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stniroents;  two  yiolins,  a  Tiola,  and  a 
violoncello,  giving  perfect  harmony,  and 
building  up  the  school  of  quartet  music 
AH  the  notes  that  are  found  in  the  or- 
nti-'stra,  and  a  few  more,  can  be  counted 
in  the  piano-forte  of  seven  octaves. 

Sound  in  music,  is  caused  by  equal  vi- 
bi  ations.  The  lowest  note  of  the  grand 
organ  gives  thirty-two  vibrations  in  each 
second  of  time.  Eight  notes,  or  an  octave 
above  that,  gives  the  lowest  bass  note  of  a 
seven  octave  piano-forte.  A  string  of  just 
half  the  proportions  of  this  lowest  note, 
will  give  twice  its  vibrations,  which  are 
sixty-four  to  the  second,  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Another 
string  of  half  the  proportions  of  this  gives 
another  octave  above,  marked  by  double 
the  last  number  of  vibrations,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-six.  So  going  on  halving 
the  proportions  of  the  strings,  we  get  dou- 
ble the  vibrations  thus:  64,  128,  256, 
512,  1024,  2048,  4096,  8192.  These  ma- 
thematical proportions  are  conformable  to 
the  claims  of  music  as  a  science.  Tubes 
measured  in  the  same  proportion  produce 
the  samfo  results  of  grave,  medium,  and 
acute  octaves.  So,  too,  the  pipe  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  larger  the  string,  or  tube, 
the  graver  or  deeper  the  sound,  and  the 
reverse.  Hence  the  deep  voice  of  man, 
compared  with  the  high  tones  of  woman, 
or  the  piping  treble  of  childhood.  Sexual 
differences  in  voice  are  bashed  on  octaves. 
These  octaves  differ  in  pitch,  but  they  are 
sympathetic  unisons — an  identity  with  a 
difference,  if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed. 
The  masculine  voice  singing  a  note  or  air, 
gives  it  actually  an  octave  below  the  femi- 
nine voice.  The  differences  in  the  pitch 
of  instruments  are  simply  imitations  of  the 
pitch  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  value 
of  an  instrument  is  its  resemblance  to  the 
expression  of  the  voice.  Hence  the  supe- 
riority of  the  violin  family  of  instruments. 
Without  instruments,  however,  the  grand 
mathematical  truths  of  music  could  never 
have  been  discovered,  nor  the  world  know 
that  a  science  as  wide  as  that  which  cal- 
culates an  eclipse,  or  draws  a  parallax,  lies 
in  the  tremblings  of  a  violin  string. 

The  instruments  of  the  Creator,  the 
different  voices,  the  Bass,  Baritone,  Tenor 
for  the  masculine;  and  the  Contralto, 
Mezzo-Soprano,  and  Soprano,  for  the  femi- 
nine, are  the  originals,  then,  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  orchestral  instruments,  howev- 
er, are  more  copious  in  mere  notes,  while 
so  much  inferior  in  tone  to  the  voice. 

When  a  composer  wishes  to  write  for 
the  orchestra,  he  takes  music  paper  with 
a  large  number  of  musical  staves,  or 
groups  of  five  parallel  lines  on  them.  He 
divides  the  musical  measures,  each  one  of 
eqoal  time,  by  drawing  down  lines  at  right 


angles  to  the  ^yte  line  staves.    This  19 
called  scoring ;  hence  the  term  Score  or 
Full  Score.     The  various  instruments 
occupy  different  staves,  which  sometimes 
are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  on  a  page  ^ 
and  the  labor  of  the  composer,  therefore, 
in  writing  out  the  notes  of  each  part  may 
be  taken  as  much  more  arduous  than  the 
work  of  the  literary  man.     As  for  the 
power  to  combine  all  the  sounds  of  the  in- 
struments in  his  mind's  car,  and  know  be- 
forehand how  each  one  will  come  forth  se- 
parately and  together — that  is  a  gift,  and 
can  never  be  taught.     The  best  mode  of 
grouping  the  instruments  is  as  follows  > 
first   wooden    wind    instruments — then 
brass — then  pulsatile — then  stringed.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  the  following  list  of 
instruments  written  on  a  sheet  of  music 
paper,  each  one  followed  by  its  notes,  and 
the  whole  divided,  as  described  above,  by 
vertical  lines,  marking  the  measure,  aad 
he  will  have  the  score,  from  which  the 
leader  is  enabled  to  tell  what  each  man  in 
the  orchestra  is  doing,  and  how  he  is  to 
be  directed : 

Small  or  Octave  Flute  ;  Grand  Flute  ; 
Hautboys;  Clarionets ;  Bassoons ;  Trum- 
pets, Horns ;  Trombones  ;  Tubas ;  Kettle 
Drums;  Bass  Drum;  Violins;  Violas ^ 
Violoncellos ;  Double  Basses. 

When  a  composer  has  written  out  his 
score,  it  is  the  business  of  the  copyist  to 
extract  each  separate  part  from  the  mass, 
so  that  the  flute  player  shall  only  have  his 
part  on  his  desk,  the  hautboy  player  only 
his  part,  and  so  on.  This  often  requires 
much  skill,  and  good  copyists  are  rare. 
Among  the  masters  of  their  profession  in 
this  city  may  be  cited  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  Mr.  Unger,  who  are  almost 
infallible  in  whatever  intricacy  of  detail. 
The  human  voice  is  much  more  generally 
under  than  over  two  octaves,  while  the 
range  of  instruments  is  more  than  that, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following: — The 
lowest  G  on  a  seven  octave  piano-forte,  or 
the  fifth  note  from  the  last,  is  the  lowest 
note  of  the  double  bass.  In  the  orchestra 
seldom  over  two  octaves  are  used  for  the 
double  bass.  The  pitch  of  the  violoncello 
is  one  octave  above  the  double  bass,  but 
as  it  has  four  strings,  or  one  string  more 
than  the  double  bass,  it  really  begins  on 
C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest  note  of  the 
double  bass.  It  can  play  three  octaves 
and  upwards.  The  viola  is  pi*ecisely  one 
octave  in  pitch  above  the  violoncello,  and 
gives  from  C  three  octaves  and  upwards. 
The  violins  are  a  fifth  above  the  viola, 
and  give  from  G  three  octaves  and  up- 
wards. The  octave  flute  is  one  octave 
higher  than  the  grand  flute,  which  be- 
gins on  C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violin,  and  gives  three  00- 
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Uves  above.      The  hautboy  gives  two 
octaves  and  a  half  beginning  on  the  same 
O.    The  clarionets  begin  six  notes  lower 
than  the  hautboys,  and  go  over  three  oc- 
taves.   The  bassoons  have  the  same  pitch 
as  the  violoncello.     The   trumpet  begins 
generally  on  the  Q  of  the  violin,  and  gives 
about  two  octaves.     The  horns  are  an  oc- 
tave below  the  trumpet.    The  trombones 
are  three,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass ;  answering 
to  the  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  voice,  but 
with  greater   compass.     The  tubas    or 
sax    horns    answer    in    pitch    to  other 
brass  instruments.     There  are  some  other 
instruments,  such  as  the  English  horn, 
which  is  a  larger  hautboy.     There  is  also 
a  bass  clarionet,  and  a  double  bass  bassoon. 
The  tympani,  or  kettle  drums,  are  tuned 
to  the  first  and  fifth  of  the  scale,  being  the 
mtervals  most  in  demand.     For  example, 
in  the  scale  of  C — ^namely,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  B — the  kettle  drums  would  be  C,  G  : 
in  the  scale  of  G — namely,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F — they  would  be  G,  D ;  and  so  with 
other  scales.     The  \\nnd  instruments  can 
give  but  one  note  at  a  time  ;  but  the  vio- 
lin can   give    two  notes,  and    three   or 
four  if  the  bow  be  drawn  suddenly  across 
the  string,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  se- 
quence of  the  notes  stands  in  the  place  of 
a  simultaneous  expression.     It  is  usual  in 
an  orchestra  to  have  but  two  flutes,  two 
hautboys,  two  clarionets,  two  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,   four  horns,  two  or  three 
trombones,  one  pair  of  drums:  but  the 
Stringed  instruments  to  this  proportion 
may  be  forty  violins,  twenty  violas,  thirty 
violoncellos  and  double  basses ;  these  more 
or  less.     All  classical  music,  which  means 
music  of  a  certain  age  and  rank,  is  so 
written  for  the  orchestra  since  the  time  of 
Haydn's  later  works,  except  that  in  them 
but  two  horns  are  written,  and  the  trom- 
bones seldom.     The  ability  of  performers 
to  do  more  and  better  things  on  their  in- 
struments, has  greatly  increased  during 
this  century.     In  Handel's  time  orches- 
tration was  miserably  poor :  his  scores,  as 
such,  have  but  feeble  interest.   Haydn  ad- 
vanced it  immensely.     Rossini  added  to 
its  powers.     The  solo  performances  of  in- 
struments in  overtures  was  never  really 
brilliant  up  to  Rossini's  courageous  innova- 
tion.  There  is.  for  example,  no  prominent 
solo  writing  in  Don  Giovanni^  by  Mozart ; 
it  is  smooth  and  elegant  generalization. 
Rossini  was   the   first  to  -wtUg  for  four 
horns  in  an  overture ;  the  effect  is  surpass- 
ing when  we  use  the  improved  instru- 
ments, with  valves  giving  all  the  halftones. 
The  violin  school  was  vastly  roused  by 
Paganini;   and  the  piano-innovations  of 
Thalberg,  and  Liszt,  are  copies  of  the  im- 
mense graspings  and  combinations  of  the 
great  Italian's  genius.    Beethoven  intro- 


duced new  effects  for  the  violoncello  giving 
it  a  singing  or  passionate  cantabile  ex- 
pression. Clarionets  were  not  introduced 
mto  English  orchestras  till  about  1780. 
Flutes  have  been  much  improved,  and,  in- 
deed, excepting  violins,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  an  instrument  that  has 
not  been  regenerated  within  a  few  years. 
As  cities  grow  in  size,  and  players  increase 
in  number,  it  will  be  possible  to  break  in 
upon  the  old  conventionalisms  of  the  or- 
chestra more  and  more.  For  certain  effects 
there  might  be  twenty  flutes,  thirty  trum- 
pets, forty  clarionets,  and  so  forth.  Military 
bands  have  been  improved  prodigiously 
of  late  years.  Besides  cornets,  tubas, 
etc.,  there  is  the  improvement  of  num- 
bers, many  of  the  Austrian  military 
bands  now  number  eighty  to  one  hundred 
players.  We  once  heard  all  the  bands  of 
Paris  play  together,  al  fresco  ;  amount- 
ing to  1800  performers.  The  bands  in 
this  country  are  yet  too  small,  though 
their  improvement  under  Dodworth  and 
Noll  has  quite  equalled  our  progress  in 
other  things. 

The  orchestra,  however,  having  string- 
ed and  bowed  instruments,  possesses  the 
great  point  of  expression.  The  reader 
having  followed  us  through  our  analysis, 
may  judge  of  the  skill  and  talent  required 
to  direct  such  a  vast  body  of  musicians,  so 
that  they  shall  speak  to  the  life  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer ;  observing  the 
nicest  points  of  intonation,  and  the  most 
flexible  requirements  of  musical  coloring ; 
that  they  shall  at  one  moment  be  like  an 
infant's  breathing,  and  the  next  like  a 
tropical  storm ;  at  one  moment  like  the 
sigh  of  love,  at  the  next  like  the  crash  of 
armed  hosts ;  or  that  they  shall,  as  the 
ocean  tempest,  begin  from  a  cloud  no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand,  and  little  by  little 
augment  in  intensity — crescendo  poco  a 
poco-— until  they  boil  over  in  lyrical  wrath 
— strike,  foam,  and  thunder  alofl  until  the 
concave  rings  and  the  ground  shakes.  Or, 
that  during  whole  hours  they  shall  follow 
all  the  caprices,  whims,  and  zig-zag  of  the 
singer  on  the  stage ;  seconding  every  word, 
never  too  loud  or  too  feeble,  but  always 
lieges  to  musical  order  and  law.  So  to 
direct  them  requires  the  skill  of  a  Jullien. 
To  appreciate  such  an  orchestra,  as  the 
colossal  exponent  of  passion  and  emotion, 
of  the  art  of  wordless  eloquence  and  celes- 
tial purity,  will  be  one  of  the  noblest  ef- 
forts in  the  big  steps  of  popular  progress. 
Understood  rightly,  it  will  widen  the  range 
of  our  objects  of  praise  both  in  men  and 
things. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  M.  Jullien  as 
a  composer,  because  a  critique  on  his 
work,  would  lead  us  too  far  into  techni- 
cal matter  on  this  occasion,  as  we  have 
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already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
popular  disquisition  in  our  citations  of 
that  kind.  The  supreme  merit,  however, 
of  M.  Jullien,  it  may  be  briefly  added, 
arises  from  his  perceptions  as  a  composer, 
one  who  has  innovated  upon  established 
precedents,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new 
eflfects,  and  who  has  shown  equal  dexterity 
in  writing  for  instruments,  as  voices — for 
he  has  successfully  produced,  lately,  at 
Covent  Garden,  a  grand  opera,  Pietro  il 
Grande.  He  is  the  originator  of  Monster 
Concerts,  which  admit  of  all  these  new 
effects — Concerts,  too,  for  the  people,  at 
cheap  rates,  making  Art  the  property  of 
all  instead  of  a  few,  and  improving  it  ac- 
cordingly, as  political  economy  shows 
that  the  multiplication  of  every  article 
enhances  its  quality.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  1853,  he  commenced  in  this  coun- 
try a  continuation  of  the  Three  Thou- 
sand Popular  and  Gigantic  Concerts 
which  he  has  presented  in  Europe.  Such 
an  event,  we  repeat,  is  a  significant  fact 
in  Art. — It  is  a  public  benefit  of  a  high 
order;  and  indicates  too,  in  a  cheering 
manner,  how  the  progress  of  Art  is  west- 
ward, and  that  democracy  now,  as  of  old, 
is  to  prove  the  true  and  genial  friend  of 
the  muse. 

In  order  to  render  clear  our  explanations 
of  the  scope  of  voices  and  instruments,  we 
add  below  notations  of  their  extent  This 
we  give  as  regards  the  voices  according  to 
a  received  standard,  but  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  nature  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal and  various  in  this  particular,  voices 
sometimes  having  extra  notes,  but  more 
frequently  falling  within  this  standard  ih 
their  limitation.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
struments is  that  accorded  them  in  orches- 
tra writing;  in  solo  performances  under 
masterly  hands,  additional  notes  and 
sometimes  whole  octaves  in  the  upper  re- 
gion of  pitch  are  presented.  For  exam- 
ple, Bottesini,  the  greatest  performer  on 
the  double  bass  who  has  ever  lived,  ren- 
ders his  humanity-mocking  tones  like  a 
rich  soprano  voice  in  its  .medium  regions. 
So,  too,  the  harmonic  notes  of  the  violin 
are  produced  at  an  octave  beyond  its  or- 
chestra pitch.  These  wondrous  virtuoso- 
isms  ma}^  in  time,  with  the  increment  of 
population  and  wealth,  and  hence  of  ta- 
lent and  genius,  be  incorporated  into  mu- 
sic, and  become  as  classic  as  any  other 
lyrical  fact ;  but,  up  to  this  time,  the  feudal 
system  and  military  conscriptions  of 
Europe  have  impeded  or  destroyed  the 
giant  steps  towards  such  a  millennium  of 


beauty,  and  the  chief  business  of  men  has 
been  to  manure  the  death-ruts  of  military 
ambition,  while  our  American  devotion  to 
"  the  carrying  trade  "  in  ideas,  iron  and 
calicoes,  has  made  us  content  to  be  the 
porters  of  the  Art  of  other  nations,  instead 
of  the  creators  of  our  own. 

We  shall  not  add  to  this  list  by  enume- 
rating Instruments  rarely  or  occasionally 
used  in  an  orchestra. 

A  Score,  or  Full-Score,  above  briefly- 
described,  is  written  with  Musical  Notes, 
in  sequence  and  combination,  according  to 
the  appearance  presented  in  the  "  Grand 
Symphony  in  C,"  of  which  the  first  few 
bars  of  the  exordium  are  given  on  a 
subsequent  page.  The  number  of  staves 
or  groups  of  five  parallel  lines  might 
be  multiplied  if  our  pages  were  larger, 
but  as  we  present  them,  several  parts 
often  crowded  on  one  staff,  the  uniniti- 
ated reader  in  such  curious  and  complex 
detail,  may  have  an  idea  of  the  thick- 
strown  notes,  through  which  the  leader 
is  able  to  shed  his  intelligence  on  that 
of  every  performer,  whether  there  be 
twenties  or  hundreds,  and  wield  them 
with  artistic  might  and  triumph. 

,  The  art  of  writing  well  for  an  orchestra, 
so  that  each  part  in  its  performance  shall 
be  clear,  and  that  not  one  shall  interfere 
with  another,  but  all  blend  with  proper 
discretion,  may  be  compared  to  the  suc- 
cessful coloring  of  the  painter.  Much 
time  is  required  to  attain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  each  instru- 
ment, and  then  the  labors  of  the  student 
must  be  long  pursued  before  he  can  satis- 
factorily write  for  an  orchestra,  it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  he  has  that  peculiar 
musical  organization  which  enables  him 
to  enter  upon  such  a  task.  The  methods 
of  writing  for  an  orchestra  are  as  various 
as  the  genius  of  composers,  and  change 
constantly  with  the  improvements  of 
instruments  and  the  powers  of  performers. 
All  composers  agree  that  the  burthen  of 
the  orchestra  rests  with  the  stringed  in- 
struments; but  their  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  ^nnd  instruments  greatly 
differs  under  the  pens  of  different  com- 
posers. The  bassoon  has  risen  in  rank. 
The  trumpet  ha.s  ceased  to  utter  the 
platitudes  of  the  barracks  and  discourses 
with  sentiment.  The  introduction  of 
valves  to  the  trumpets  and  horns  enables 
them  to  play  all  the  half  tones  \s'ith  equal 
success.  Much  more  use  is  made  of  the 
wind  instruments  now  than  formerly. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  dozen 
bars,  or  as  they  may  be  more  properly 
called,  measures,  of  a  grand  symphony, 
that  the  leader  has  under  his  eye  at  one 
instant  the  doings  of  the  largest  orches- 
tra, even  of  a  hundred  or  upvrards.  The 
distinct  parts  in  this  score  are  twenty- 
three,  eighteen  of  which  are  for  wind  in- 
struments, the  kettle-drums  added  there- 
to, and  the  remaining  five  parts  are  for 
the  stringed  instruments,  violins,  violas, 
violoncellos  and  double  basses.  Each 
first  violin  plays  the  same  part,  which  is 
simply  duplicated  by  the  copyist;  so  with 
each  second  violin  and  the  other  stringed 
instruments.  The  duplication  and  redu- 
plication of  the  individual  stringed  in- 
struments swells  their  number  in  an 
orchestra  such  as  Jullien's,  to  sixty- 
four  :  wind  instruments  not  being  multipli- 
ed. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
measure  of  the  foregoing  fall  score  of  a 
grand  symphony,  all  the  instruments 
have  something  to  perform,  and  as  the 
admiral  "expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  he  casts  his  eagle  glance  around, 
and  raises  his  baton  authoritatively  be- 
fore giving  the  signal  by  the  first  beat  on 
his  desk  to  the  army  of  artists,  to  attack 
the  grand  major  chord — a  universal  flood 
of  lyrical  light  which  Haydn  invoked 
when  he  portrayed  the  almighty  fiat 
which  blazoned  creation  into  sight.  In 
order  that  this  chord  may  have  its  fullest 
effect  the  stringed  instruments,  the  double 
bass  excepted,  each  plays  chords  of  four 
notes  by  which  their  force  is  increased 
four-fold.  The  second  measure  is  a  unison 
or  an  octave  for  all  the  instruments, 
which  the  leader  learns  is  to  be  given 
with  a  determined  spirit,  by  the  mark 
sf.  the  abbreviation  for  the  Italian  tech- 
nical sforzando.  In  the  third  measure 
after  this  crash,  comes  a  passage  in  oc- 
taves for  the  hautboys  and  the  clarinets. 
This  is  accompanied  by  the  stringed  in- 
struments ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
heard  distinctly  the  accompanying  parts 
arc  marked  p.  for  piano,  and  the  leader 
consequently  calms  some  seventy  stringed 
instruments  down  to  such  quiet  expres- 
sions, that  the  four  hautboys  and  clari- 
nets are  distinctly  heard  above  them. 
In  the  fourth  measure  the  double  tongu- 
ing  of  the  sonorous  trumpets,  leads  to  the 
crash  on  the  fifth  measure,  which,  up  to 
the  eighth  measure  inclusive,  is  a  symme- 
trical imitation  of  the  four  first  measures 
at  one  interval  higher  in  the  scale.  Mea- 
sures nine  and  ten  are  the  imitations  of 
the  first  measure,  the  chords  being  differ- 
ent leading  to  measure  eleven,  where 
there  is  a  double /o We,  and  the  leader  in- 
sists upon  an  increased  volume  being 
given  to   the  sonority  of  even  the  pre- 


Tiously  loud  passages.  Measure  twelve 
shows  a  short  note  for  all  the  wind  in- 
struments, which  the  leader  causes  them 
to  snap  o£^  in  order  that  the  stringed  pas- 
sages following  may  enjoy  their  indepen- 
dence. Here  endeth  our  chapter  on  in- 
strumentation, as  within  our  present  limits 
we  cannot  get  beyond  shoe- tops  in  a  cy- 
clopaedic ocean.  The  judicious  reader, 
though  he  may  never  have  thought  of  a 
full  score,  will  doubtless  find  in  the  in- 
tricacy of  one  single  such  page  well  ren- 
dered, enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  sudi 
a  director  as  Jullien.  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  great  composers  have  gen- 
erally died  young.  This  has  not  occur- 
red through  their  idleness,  for  apart  from 
the  nervous  excitation  necessary  to  mount 
into  the  empyrean  of  lyrical  imaginings 
there  is  an  amount  of  labor  phy^cal  and 
mental  in  writing  out  an  opera  or  an  ora- 
torio, that  is  enough,  if  often  repeated,  to 
destroy  a  deUcate  organization.  Some 
two  thousand  pages  of  score  such  as  we 
here  present,  with  the  addition  of  nume- 
rous vocal  parts,  would  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  notation  required  for  the  com- 
position of  a  grand  opera. 

The  above  remarks,  as  maybepercdv- 
ed,  were  written  before  the  concerts  of 
M.  Jullien  commenced  in  New- York.  On 
entering  Castle  Garden  for  the  first  time 
a  few  nights  ago,  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  obtrusive  barrenness  and 
ugliness  of  its  interior  overlaid  by  various 
ingenuities  of  decorative  art,  in  the  shape 
of  draperies,  flowers,  festoons,  symbols, 
etc.,  and  all  else  that  Parisian  taste  so  well 
understands. 

The  impressions  we  have  derived  from 
a  close  consideration  of  M.  Jullien  on  se- 
veral occasions  is,  that  he  can  magnetize 
and  fire  an  orchestra,  and  through  it  an  au- 
ditory, with  a  preeminent  degree  of  force. 
This  truth  the  vehement,  tumultuous,  and 
overwhelming  plaudits  of  the  thousands 
who  go  six  nights  a  week,  rain,  or  shine, 
to  hear  him,  irrefragably  affirm.  In  his 
original  compositions  which  have  been 
performed  here  he  shows  himself  an  un- 
surpassed master  of  the  art  of  displaying 
the  properties  of  each  and  every  instru- 
ment, and  bringing  out  of  virtuosos  their 
highest  qualities.  Ilis  arrangement  of 
American  airs  concluding  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle  is  the  best  piece  of  purely 
imitative  music  we  have  ever  heard.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  this  community 
did  not  know  the  possibilities  of  a  truly 
grand  orchestra  until  developed  by  Jullien. 
Several  of  his  leading  solo  players  have  no 
equals  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  body 
is  composed  of  choice  spirits.  The  accu- 
racy, strength,  and  splendor  of  an  inspired 
musical  colossus  are  evolved  by  the  pas- 
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sion,  power,  and  unity,  of  the  immense 
mass  which  he  seems  to  clutch  in  his  mu- 
mcal  hand,  and  mould  at  his  musical 
fkncy.  He  is  so  interesting  and  arousing 
the  public  admiration  and  love  for  the 
beautiful  revelations  of  which  he  is  the 
arch-apostle,  that  were  he  to  stay  among 


us  a  few  months  he  would  leyel  the  forests 
and  drain  the  swamps  of  our  musical 
territory,  and  so  far  as  the  public  fiat  could 
assert,  he  would  thenceforward  be  kept 
among  us  to  contemplate  the  large  results 
of  his  energy,  courage,  skill  and  genius. 
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B^pori  on  Uie  FithM  (^  Mcu^achtueUt,     D.  H. 

Stobxb^  Boston. 
A  BynoptU  of  the  Fishe»  of  North  Amerioa,     D. 

II.  Stobxb,  Boston,  1846. 
FithMqfNew  York.    L  E.  Dbkat,  1842. 
AiMrican  Angler's  Guide.     J.  J.  BaowN,  New 

York,  1845. 
WaUon''»  Complete  Angler.  First  Amerloan  Sditlon, 

Now  York,  1847. 
FUh  and  Futhing  in  America.    JL  W.  Hbkbkkt, 

New  York,  186a 
Supplement  to  Ditto.    H.  W.  IIkebcxt,  New  York, 

1850. 
Lake  Superior,   its    Vegetation  and   Animal*. 

AoASSiz  and  Cabot,  Boston,  1850. 

THE  above  list  of  books  upon  the  Fishes 
of  America,  all  published  within  a  few 
Tears,  shows  the  increased  attention  that 
has  been  paid  of  late  to  this  interesting 
subject. 

Twenty  years  ago,  all  that  the  student 
of  American  Icthyology  had  to  guide 
him  were  the  writings  of  the  learned  and 
eccentric  Doctor  Mitchell,  a  few  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy by  William  Dandridge  Peck,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  a  pleasant  but  unscien- 
tific work  upon  the  Fishes  of  Massachu- 
setts by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.^  of  Boston. 

This  study  should  be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Americans;  for,  besides  the 
wealth  which  is  annually  brought  to  our 
shores  by  our  extensive  Ocean  fisheries, 
the  great  number  of  rivers  and  lakes 
which  water  our  extensive  continent,  con- 
tain a  greater  amount  and  variety  of 
edible  fishes  than  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  any  other  land.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  fresh  waters  are  so  similar 
to  their  European  analogues,  that  they 
are  familiar  to  all.  The  Salmon,  the 
Trout,  the  Pike  and  the  Perch,  of  New 
and  Old  England,  are,  if  not  identical, 
yet  very  near  it.  But  in  the  great  basins 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Ohio,  oc- 
cur new  and  valuable  varieties  of  the 
finny  tribes,  with  which  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  work  are  unacquainted.  It  is  of 
these  that  we  design  principally  to  treat. 

The  investigation  of  these  Fishes  pos- 
sesses a  still  deeper  interest,  since  the  re- 


searches of  M.  Agassiz  seem  likely  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  Human  Race. 

In  these  two  basins  is  found  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  antediluvial 
fishes.  Clad  in  complete  armor,  with 
long  and  powerful  jaws  fiiU  of  sharp  teeth 
and  possessed  of  vast  activity  and  strengUi, 
he  darts  through  the  waters  like  an  arrow, 
spreading  destruction  wherever  he  goes. 
Neither  the  ponderous  bulk  of  the  great 
Catfish,  nor  the  activity  of  the  Mackinaw 
Trout,  nor  the  ferocious  courage  of  the 
Mascollonge,  will  avail  them  against  the 
assault  of  this  devourer.  His  jaws  shear 
them  asunder  at  one  sweep,  while  he  is 
himself  safe  under  his  impenetrable  cuirass. 
The  hook  of  the  angler  refuses  to  pen- 
etrate his  stony  jaws,  and  the  spear 
glances  harmless  from  his  sides.  One 
might  almost  suppose  that  he  is  the 
leviathan  of  Scripture,  of  whom  it  is 
asked  ^' Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord 
which  thou  lettest  down  f  canst  thou  fiU 
his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  head 
with  fish-spears?"  were  it  not  that  the 
Qar  Pike  (Lepidosteus)  is  only  found  in 
America.  Unlike  all  other  living  fishes 
the  Gar  can  turn  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  having  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
things,  a  higher  organization  than  they. 
M.  Agassiz  says,  ''  It  is  plain  that  before 
the  dass  of  reptiles  was  introduced  upon 
our  globe,  the  fishes  being  then  the  only 
representatives  of  the  type  of  Yertebrata, 
were  invested  with  the  characters  of  a 
higher  order^  embodjring  as  it  were  a 
prospective  view  of  a  higher  development 
m  another  class,  which  was  introduced  &s 
a  distinct  type,  only  at  a  later  period,  and 
from  that  time  the  reptilian  character 
which  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  oldest 
fishes,  was  gradually  reduced,  till,  in  more 
recent  periods,  and  in  the  present  crea- 
tion, the  fishes  lost  this  hcrpctological 
relationship." — Fishes  of  Lake  Superior , 
p.  2GI. 

So  that  this  savage  fish,  which  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  aiiiuents  is  said  to  grow 
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to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  is  the  ter- 
ror and  abhorrence  of  the  boatmen  on 
those  Waters,  while  it  is  also  useless  to  a 
proverb ;  "  as  mean  as  Gar  broth,"  being 
the  example  of  all  that  is  vile — this  fish 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  curious  and  important 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  Globe. 

"  The  limited  existence  of  Lepidosteus 
in  N.  America  in  the  present  creation  has 
no  doubt  reference  to  the  fact  that  North 
America  was  an  extensive  continent  long 
before  other  parts  of  the  globe  had  under- 
gone their  most  extensive  physical  changes. 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  present 
character  of  this  continent  has  not  been 
much  altered  from  what  it  was  when  the 
ancient  representatives  of  Lepidosteus 
lived ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  physical  change  has  been  so  extensive 
as  to  exclude  such  forms  from  among  the 
animals  suited  for  them." — Fishes  of 
Lake  Superior^  p.  259. 

Of  the  Peccoids,  a  family  which,  in  most 
books,  are  placed  in  the  front  rank,  the 
Western  waters  contain  some  valuable 
genera,  as  Centrarchus,  Qrystes  and  Lu- 
cioperca.  Centrarchus  Aneus^  the  Rock 
Bass,  is  an  active  fish,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  a  pound — shaped  like  the 
sun-fish^  Pomotis  Vulgaris^  so  well 
known  m  the  Atlantic  fresh  waters.  He 
prefers  rapid  streams,  and  is  a  bold  biter 
at  fly,  worm,  or  minnow.  His  flesh  is 
savory,  though  much  encumbered  with 
bones. 

Grystes  Fasciaius  and  Grystes  Nigni" 
ans,  are  two  varieties,  both  known  as 
Black  Bass  in  the  Western  waters.  The 
former  is  found  in  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  small  lakes  and  rivers  of  Hlinois  and 
Wisconsin.  The  latter  occurs  in  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie,  and  was  named  by 
CvLvicT  Huro  Nignicans  ;  though  Agassiz 
thinks  that  the  distinction  from  Grystes 
is  not  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  that 
family.  The  most  obvious  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  in  color  ;  the  first  being 
of  an  olive  green,  with  vertical  bands  of 
a  darker  hue,  and  the  second  of  a  bluish 
black.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their 
habits,  and  are  the  delight  of  the  angler, 
and  his  chief  object  of  pursuit  where  the 
brook-trout  and  salmon  arc  not  found. 

For  boldness  and  voracity  in  seizing  a 
bait,  connected  with  much  cunning  and 
•sagacity  in  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
so  doing ;  for  the  strength,  activity,  and 
pluck  with  which  he  fights  to  the  last, 
after  being  hooked,  so  that  the  angler  is 
never  sure  of  him  till  he  is  in  the  basket, 
we  think  he  is  equal  to  the  brook-trout. 
When  hooked  he  makes  a  furious  rush, 
and  springs  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
water,  shiddng  his  head  violently  to  dis- 


lodge the  hook.  He  throws  his  weight 
on  the  line,  runs  you  round  a  stump, 
rubs  his  nose  agamst  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  plays  all  the 
tricks  by  which  the  trout  and  sahnon 
endeavor  to  escape. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  he  takes  the 
minnow,  or  the  spoon  in  swift  waters ;  in 
the  summer,  a  large  gaudy  fly  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface^is  the  surest  lure  for 
the  black  bass.  He  is  caught  weighing 
up  to  six  poimds,  though  fish  of  this  size 
are  rare,  two  pounds  being  a  fair  average 
in  these  waters.  For  the  table  the  black 
bass  is  one  of  our  best  fishes. 

Ijucioperca  Americana^  the  Pike 
Perch.  This  fish  is  called  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Lakes,  Pike;  on  the 
British,  Pickerel ;  on  the  Ohio,  Salmon ; 
being  in  truth  neither  of  the  three,  but 
a  true  perch,  which,  from  his  voracity 
and  predacious  habits,  has  had  pike  added 
to  his  name  by  naturalists. 

His  weight  is  from  one  to  twelve 
pounds,  though  the  average  of  those 
brought  to  market  may  be  five  pounds. 
The  flesh  of  this  perch  is  very  fine  and 
flaky,  and  he  is  about  the  only  fresh- 
water fish  from  which  a  good  chowder 
can  be  made.  He  is  of  bold  and  yora- 
cious  habits,  takes  a  minnow  or  craw-fish 
near  the  ground,  fights  strongly  when 
hooked,  but  does  not  show  the  activity 
and  science  of  the  bass. 

The^  are  taken  in  large  quantities  with 
the  seme  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  spring. 

These  three  perches  might  easily  be 
introduced  into  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
New  England,  and  being  very  hardy  and 
vigorous  fish,  would  no  doubt  thrive,  giv- 
ing a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
anglers  and  epicures  of  those  regions. 
Sure  we  are,  that  if  a  distinguished  New 
Englander  Tnow  alas !  departed),  illus- 
trious alike  m  the  Senate  and  the  field ; 
dead  shot,  bloody  angler,  and  defender  of 
the  constitution,  had  ever  felt  a  five- 
pound  bass  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he 
would  have  introduced  them  to  the  Marsh- 
field  waters. 

The  brilliant  purity  of  the  Salmonidad 
next  invites  our  attention,  and  rarely  can 
we  find  one  among  the  human  kind  which 
can  boast  so  many  illustrious  names. — 
The  Pitts  in  England,  and  the  Adumses 
in  America,  perhaps  may  be  quoted,  but 
they  have  only  two,  and  this  splendid 
finny  family  numbers,  according  to  Sto- 
rer.  thirty-seven  species.  The  salmon 
and  the  trout  are  best  known,  simply, 
because  thev  have  had  naturalists  and 
poets  for  their  countrymen.  Their  praises 
have  been  said  and  sung  from  good  old 
father  Iz.  Walton  (happy  be  his   rest) 
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down  to  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  genius  never  takes  a  higher  flight 
than  when,  rod  in  hand,  he  stands  on  Free- 
side, 

**  Yixere  fortM  ante  Agamemnon  ;^ 

which  means  that  bigger  salmons  live  in 
America,  and  Agassiz  shows  \is  that  birds 
being  bigger,  they  are  older,  since  the 
New  World  is  found  to  be  the  elder  of  tho 
two. 

Salmo  Scdar^  the  Salmon ;  jSf.  Fonti- 
nalia^  tho  Brook  Trout ;  jS.  Ametkystus, 
the  Mackinac  Salmon;  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  aspersions  of  Frank  Forrester, 
we  maintain  to  be  a  fish  of  great  merit.  S, 
Siakomt,  which  the  same  hastily-judg- 
ing individual  first  pronounced  worthless ; 
and  then,  having  tasted  of  it,  calls  it  'Hhe 
very  best  fish  in  the  world!"  though 
he  persists  in  spelling  the  name  siskowitz, 
which  German  termination  is  wholly  of 
his  own  invention. 

Salmo  Trutta^  the  white  trout  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  "sixteen  of 
which,  killed  by  Mr.  Perley,  weighed 
eighty  pounds."  jS.  Hoodie^  or  Hood's 
Charr,  a  nice  and  delicious  fish,  inhabiting 
the  northern  waters  of  Canada.  Thy- 
maUus  Signifer^  or  tho  Arctic  Grayling, 
with  its  magnificent  dorsal  fin,  like  a 
standard.  Corregonus  Albus,  the  White 
Fish  of  the  Lakes.  M.  Agassiz  finds  at 
least  four  species  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
which,  taken  in  the  best  ground,  say  the 
Rapids  of  St.  Mary,  are,  to  our  taste,  the 
most  delicious,  beyond  all  comparison,  of 
the  finny  tribes. 

Corregonus  Otsego^  which  the  obsti- 
nate people  in  Cooperstown  persist  in  call- 
ing a  bass ;  and  which  it  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith  in  all  western  New-York- 
ers, to  believe  to  be  the  very  best  fish 
that  swims.  It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
that  sheet  of  water,  although  Frank  Forres- 
ter thinks  that  the  White  Fish  of  Cha- 
tauque  Lake  may  be  identical.  Happy 
Otsego  !  to  have  possessed,  at  once,  the 
best  novelist,  and  the  best  Corregonus. 

08)neranus  Vivedescena,  the  Smelt, 
which,  if  a  rarer  fish,  might  have  as 
high  a  reputation  as  its  Otsego  relative. 
Frank  Forrester,  in  one  of  the  curious 
blunders  which  we  find  in  his  pleasant 
and  useful  book,  says  "  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  smelt  cannot  bo  taken 
with  tho  hook,  and  that  he  is  rarely  found 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  long." 

Our  friend  F.  F.  gives  a  plate  and  de- 
scription of  MoDtura  Vulgaris^  or  the 
common  cod-lish  ;  of  the  capture  of  which 
highly  useful,  but  not  sporting  fish,  he 
speaks  with  the  disdain  of  a  true  angler. 
Now,  it  is  on  record  in  the  archives  of 
the  Isle  of  Shoals,  that  a  cod  was  once 


taken  of  so  enormous  a  sise,  that  he  made 
a  quintal  of  dried  fish.  Now  the  asser- 
tion respecting  the  smelt,  would  sound  to 
a  Bostonian — most  of  whom,  when  boys, 
have  caught  these  beautiful  fish  by  doz- 
ens, with  the  rod  and  line — as  if  one  should 
say  of  a  cod ;  "  He  cannot  be  taken  with 
a  hook,  nor  is  he  ever  seen  weighing  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds." 
The  facts  being,  that  the  smelt  is  a  vora- 
cious biter  at  a  minnow,  or  a  piece  of  his 
own  flesh,  and  is  taken  of  all  sizes,  be- 
tween five  and  ten  inches  long.  Haud  in- 
ejppertus  loquor,  or  in  the  vernacular, 
'^  We  have  often  caught  them."  So,  too, 
the  capeUn,  which  he  thinks  never  comes 
further  sonth  than  Nova  Scotia,  used, 
twenty  years  ago,  to  be  taken  from  the 
Boston  docks  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  smelt,  though  more 
rarely — perhaps  one  of  the  former  to  ten 
of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  the  most  skilful  and  best  appointed 
of  us  juvenile  anglers  would  sometimes 
take  a  shad  with  the  Uve  minnow,  which 
achievement,  however,  would  well-nigh 
immortalize  the  performer  thereof. 

We  cannot  leave  the  family  of  Salmo- 
nidse  without  noticing  the  remarks  of 
Frank  Forrester  upon  one  of  them^  S, 
Amethyatus^  the  Mackinac  trout,  agamst 
which  our  -agreeable  friend  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  pecuhar  spite, — for  he  will  not 
allow  our  salmon  any  fishy  virtues  while 
hving,  and  he  defames  his  character  when 
dead.  He  says  (Supplement,  p.  15),  "The 
flesh  of  this  fish,  as  an  article  of  food,  is 
exceedingly  bad;  it  is  coarse,  flabby,  and 
at  once  rank  and  vapid,  when  fresh,  if 
such  a  combination  can  be  imagined." 
Now,  it  is  difScult  to  set  up  a  standard 
of  taste,  since  "  what  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  The  Indian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  prefers  his 
salmon  in  a  half  putrid  state ;  while  F.  F. 
thinks  it  should  be  cooked  fresh  from  the 
water.  Again,  if  our  friend  should  ever 
come  to  Illinois  grouse  shooting,  and  with 
a  well  filled  bag,  should  stop  at  a  country 
tavern  to  have  some  of  his  birds  dressed 
for  dinner,  his  orders  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  cook  them  rare, — to  roast  them  so 
that  the  blood  should  follow  the  knife, 
and  he  would  be  right,  we  think  ;  not  so, 
however,  mine  hostess  of  the  log  cabin — 
her  fashion  is  to  cut  the  birds  up,  and  fry 
them  black,  with  salt  pork.  Tastes  difier, 
and  we  have  always  observed  that,  on 
lake  steamboats,  no  dish  on  the  table  is 
so  speedily  disposed  of  as  this  same  coarse, 
flabby,  rank,  and  vapid,  lake  trout : — at 
Mackinac  the  natives  always  eat  the  white 
fish,  and  strangers  the  trout.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  this  fish  when  fresh,  and 
in  good  condition,  is  firm,  rich  and  savory-* 
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some  specimens  we  have  eaten  yeiy  nearly 
approaching  the  true  salmon  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

Again,  ''  From  all  the  inquiries  I  made 
among  Indians,  hunters,  and  scien- 
tific anglers  on  the  lake,  I  am  inclined  to 
disbelieye  that  this  or  the  next  described 
fish  can  be  taken  either  with  the  fly  or 
the  spinning  minnow  in  trolling.  If  ever 
they  are  taken  in  either  of  these  modes, 
or  with  the  spoon  or  squid,  it  is  contrary 
to  their  usual  habit ;  and  may  be  consi- 
dered a  freak  of  the  fish,  and  one  of  so 
rare  occurrence  as  to  render  it  a  very  un- 
profitable attempt  for  the  angler  to  fish 
for  them  by  any  of  these  modes." 

We  think  we  can  see  John  Bull  arrayed 
in  shooting-jacket  and  leggings,  armed  with 
rod,  reel,  and  landing  net,  standing  on  the 
dock  at  Mackinac,  exhibiting  to  a  motley 
crowd  of  fishermen  and  Indians,  his  salmon 
flies  and  spinning  minnows,  and  inquiring 
whether  these  big  fish,  which  they  were 
bringing  to  the  steamboat,  can  be  taken 
with  such  appliances ;  and  the  indignant 
grunt  of  denial  which  he  receives  in  reply. 

For  all  that,  however,  we  can  assure  our 
friend,  that  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  not  a  day  passes  without  more 
or  less  of  these  trout  being  caught  from 
the  piers  of  Chicago,  Waukegan,  Keno- 
sha and  Milwaukie,  by  trolling  with  the 
minnow  and  the  spoon.  At  the  latter  place 
this  summer,  while  trout  were  following 
the  lake  herring  along  the  shore,  which 
they  do  every  season  for  a  few  days,  we 
knew  one  gentleman  to  catch  eleven  trout 
with  the  spoon  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  fish 
weighing  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  Not 
a  vessel  of  the  great  fleet  of  lumbermen 
which  plies  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  without 
her  trolling  tackle,  either  spoon  or  deer's 
tail, — and  they  seldom  fail  in  catching 
more  or  less  fish  on  every  trip.  With  a 
deer's  tail  tied  to  a  cod  hook,  trolled  at 
the  stem  of  a  schooner  under  easy  sail,  we 
once  hooked  a  trout  so  large,  that  he 
parted  the  signal  halliards  which  we  were 
using  for  a  line,  and  we  lost  our  fish. 
His  weight  must,  therefore,  be  ever  un- 
known, but  we  shall  go  to  our  grave  in 
the  full  belief  that  it  was  something  enor- 
mous. 

We  once  caught  a  lake  trout  of  three 
pounds  weight,  from  the  Chicago  pier, 
with  the  minnow,  which  gave  us  as  much 
sport  as  any  fish  we  ever  hooked.  It  was 
a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  he  ran  off*  some  thirty  or 
forty  yards  of  line,  and  made  our  fly -rod 
buckle  up  in  a  most  alarming  way.  But 
the  good  bit  of  ash  had  stopped  a  six- 
pound  bass  in  its  day.  and,  of  course,  S. 
Namycush  was  bound  to  come.  As  to 
these  fish  never  springing  from  the  water, 


I  have  seen  them  off  Mackinac,  on  a  calm 
summer  evening,  throwing  themselves 
clear  out,  like  the  brook  trout  and  the 
salmon. 

In  Lake  Michigan  this  fish  is  caught 
principally  for  market,  with  gill  nets  set 
in  deep  water,  often  ten  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  ouf  markets  are  supplied  all 
the  summer' with  them. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  family  of  Esoz ; 
the  tigers  of  the  waters,  who  live  by  ra- 
pine and  bloodshed,  and  the  killing  of  one 
of  which  is  a  great  blessing  to  his  finny 
neighbors;  enabling  the  innocent  sheep 
and  oxen  of  the  watery  world  to  feed 
safely  in  their  subaqueous  pastures. 

Christopher  North  has  said,  that  the 
man  who  prates  about  the  cruel tj-  of  ang- 
ling, will  be  found  invariably  to  beat  his 
wife.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  cap- 
turing the  more  peaceful  and  quiet  fishes, 
certain  it  is  that  he  who  kills  a  muska- 
longe  or  gar  pike,  is  entitled  to  the  grat- 
itude of  multitudes  of  minnows  and  shoals 
of  shiners. 

The  Esocida  abound  in  America,  this 
continent  being,  M.  Agassiz  says,  the  fi^ 
therland  of  the  genus,  and  the  one  in 
which  a  deeper  study  of  it  becomes  pos- 
sible. First  in  size  and  value  is  Esoz 
Estor,  the  muskalonge.  This  magnificent 
pike  attains  in  the  great  lakes  the 
weight  of  eighty  pounds,  as  we  have  our- 
selves witnessed,  and  is  probably  the  larg- 
est species  known.  There  are  tales,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  European  pike,  Esox  Luci- 
sis ;  being  taken  of  even  a  larger  size 
than  this ;  as,  for  instance,  the  pike  killed 
in  the  Shannon,  which  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds ;  and  one  killed 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  lakes  by  Col.  Thorn- 
ton, which  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-six !  But  these  stories  want  con- 
firmation. 

The  average  size  of  the  muskalonge 
may  be  set  down  at  twenty  pounds ;  being 
as  frequently  taken  over  that  weight  as 
under.  He  is  a  handvsome  and  active  fish ; 
thicker  in  the  shoulder,  and  smaller  in  the 
head  than  any  of  the  other  pikes.  In 
Lake  Ontario  they  are  caught  by  trolling 
with  a  herring  {Hyodin  Clodalis)  or  a 
shiner  (Leitciscus),  So  in  Michigan.  Rock 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River, 
and  Ottawa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox,  arc 
noted  places  for  the  muskalonge.  They 
are  fond  of  deep,  clear,  rapid  water,  and 
like  the  other  pikes,  have  a  haunt  where 
they  lie  quietly  during  the  day,  in  warm, 
bright  weather,  feeding  chiefly  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening.  Trust 
to  our  guidance,  gentle  or  simple  reader, 
and  we  will  introduce  you  to  this  king  of 
the  waters.  It  is  the  month  of  May; 
time,  sunrise ;  place,  two  miles  above  the 
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confluence  of  the  clear  and  rapid  Fox  Ri- 
ver with  the  sluggish  Illinois. 

We  approach  the  river,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  the  first  on  the  ground,  for  a 
flock  of  ducks  (Ano8  Boschos)  rises  from 
the  margin  of  tne  stream  as  we  show  our- 
selves over  the  hill.  You  will  observe 
that  the  river  is  here  deep  and  narrow, 
with  high  rocky  hanks.  Let  us  get  our 
rods  in  order. 

You  see  we  carry  a  spruce  pole,  some 
eighteen  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick  at  the  butt,  tapering  down  to  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  tip ;  the  bark  is 
stripped  off,  and  you  see  a  true  taper 
throughout.  Rather  a  ponderous  machine, 
you  say  ;  but  we  use  no  reel,  and  we  have 
hard  work  before  us.  Our  line  is  of  cot- 
ton, well  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  till  it  is  as 
tough  as  a  raw-hide !  We  have  ten  inches 
of  small  iron  chain  next  the  hook,  which 
is  of  the  largest  size  Limerick,  baited  with 
a  four  ounce  chub.  We  have  two  strong 
swivels  on  our  line  to  make  the  bait  flsh 
spin  handsomely. 

Do  you  see  that  black  rock  just  above 
the  water,  some  twenty  feet  from  the 
bank  ?  There  is  a  strong  current  setting 
round  that  rock,  and  the  water  is  ten  feet 
deep  there.  We  make  a  cast  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  rock,  and  let  our  bait 
slowly  settle  down  towards  it  with  the 
current.  It  slowly  drops  down  the  eddy 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  we  let  it  hang 
there,  hovering  in  the  eddy.  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  fish,  shooting  up  from  the  black 
depths  of  the  river,  like  a  meteor  in  a 
winter's  night.  He  has  it !  he  is  hooked ; 
and  now  you  may  take  the  rod,  and  play 
him,  but  he  will  give  you  plenty  to  do. 

*'  Now,  gallaht  Saxoiv  hold  thine  own  I^ 

Away  goes  the  muscalonge,  like  a  run- 
away locomotive,  and  we  must  follow  as 
we  may  along  the  river  bank,  for  it  will 
never  do  to  try  to  stop  that  fish  till  he 
has  tired  himself.  So,  make  him  drag  all 
the  line  you  can.  Give  him  the  butt ; 
easy  now  over  that  rock — you  will  have 
to  wade  round  that  tree  top,  it  is  not  above 
knee  deep,  and  the  bottom  is  good.  Keep 
him  inside  of  yonder  sunken  rock  if  possi- 
ble.     Oh  !  here  comes  a  skiff 1  say, 

young  man,  will  you  take  us  across  the 
river  ?  Step  in,  and  let  us  cross  to  the 
other  bank  where  the  shore  is  smoother. 
So,  here  we  are ;  now  give  him  the  butt, 
and  walk  backwards  from  the  bank.  I 
see  his  head,  he  is  a  good  one.  He  sees 
us,  and,  with  a  convulsive  effort  of  de- 
spair, he  throws  himself  clear  from  the 
water,  shaking  his  head.  You  should 
have  tried  that  game  ten  minutes  sooner, 
Mr.  Pike ;  it  is  too  late  now,  your  strength 
is  failing.  He  runs  more  slowly,  he  is 
getting  tired ;  he  has  stopped  and  sulked 


to  the  bottom.  Here  goes  a  rock  to  stir 
him  up.  Ah  !  he  starts  again,  but  slowly 
— he  is  beaten,  lead  him  up  to  the  bank, 
and  I  will  try  the  gaff.  Hurra !  I  have 
him.  Let  me  knock  him  on  the  head,  or 
he  will  be  breaking  some  of  our  legs  with 
that  sinewy  tail  of  his.  A  fine,  well-fed 
fish  upon  my  word !  Look  how  small  his 
head  is  !  Hand  me  the  scales.  Eighteen 
and  three  quarter  pounds  is  the  weight  of 
the  muskalonge!  We  will  go  home  to 
breakfast  now  with  our  spoil — and  you 
shall  cut  him  into  three  pieces,  and  send 
him  to  your  three  best  friends  ;  for  as  Fa- 
ther Isaac  says,  "  he  is  too  good  meat  for 
any  but  very  honest  men." 

Esox  BoreuSj  or  the  Great  Northern 
Pike.  Frank  Forrester^rofessing  to  fol- 
low Agassiz,  calls  it  Eaox  Lucioidea; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  the  learned  Profes- 
sor, in  his  "  Fishes  of  Lake  Superior,"  has 
given  it  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Bo- 
reus ;  appropriate  because  the  fish  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Northern  Basin,  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  It  is  a  much 
more  common  fish  than  Estor,  being  found 
in  all  the  small  clear  lakes  of  Michigan,  Il- 
linois, and  Wisconsin ;  besides  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  great  lakes.  He  is 
frequently  sold  in  our  markets  for  the 
muskalonge,  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  fish.  Esox  estor  is  of 
a  silvery  hue  on  the  belly  and  sides,  tin- 
ged with  red ;  while  boreus  is  of  an  olive 
green  color,  with  longitudinal  spots  of  a 
lighter  hue,  arranged  in  rows  upon  his 
sides.  Estor  has  no  teeth  in  the  front 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  boreus  has  the  jaw 
full  of  them,  to  the  end.  Six  pounds  may 
be  considered  the  average  weight  of  this 
species,  although  they  are  sometimes 
caught  of  three  times  that  size.  He  is  a 
handsomely  formed  fish,  active  and  strong 
and  more  game  than  the  pickerel  (E,  Be- 
ticulatua),  as  is  proved  by  his  habit  of 
springing  from  the  water  when  he  feels 
the  hook;  like  the  salmon,  trout,  bass, 
and  muskalonge.  For  the  table,  he  is  far 
superior  to  the  pickerel,  though  not,  we 
think,  equal  to  the  muskalonge.  His  ha- 
bits are  similar  to  those  of  estor  and  re- 
ticulatus ;  voracious  and  bold,  he  is  a  ge- 
neral devourer  of  every  thing  that  comes 
in  his  way,  and  is  very  easily  captured. 

Esox  Beticulatus,  the  Pickerel.  In 
our  waters  this  fish  may  average  two 
pounds  ;  four  pounds  is  a  large  fish  ;  six 
IS  uncommon,  for,  though  we  have  taken 
many  hundreds  in  Illinois,  we  never  have 
seen  one  to  come  up  to  that  size.  We 
have  seen  fish  in  the  market  freouently, 
called  pickerel,  that  would  weigh  eightj 
ten,  twelve  pounds ;  but  on  examination 
they  always  proved  to  be  E.  Boreus. 

Many  other  kinds  of  fish  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  great  lakes  and  their  tribu- 
taries, some  ol  which  are  common  to  the 
Eastern  andWestem  waters ;  some  others 
again  are  peculiar  to  this  basin — such  as 
the  great  Gatfishes ;  Silurida,  three  or 
four  species — Carps  and  Suckers ;  Caios- 
tomi^  ten  or  twelve  species — Sturgeon, 
Accipenser^  three  species.  The  dogfish, 
Amia  Colon — the  dread  of  Western  an- 
glers— we  extract  from  the  writings  of  a 
clever  contributor  to  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser:  "The  dogfish  has 
a  remarkable  plate  of  bone  below  the 
mouth,  and  his  fins  are  green.  He  is  a 
heavy,  sullen  fish,  frequently  weighing 
from  three  to  six  pounds.  His  body, 
though  long,  is  rouiyied  and  clumsy — his 
eye  is  small,  his  color  dark  olive,  his 
whole  appearance  savage  and  suspicious  ; 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  eating  him, 
and  a  prudent  farmer  would  hesitate  to 
throw  him  to  his  hogs.  He  has  great 
force  of  jaw,  and  will  frequently  snap  a 
strong  hempen  line.  He  bites  freely  at 
the  worm,  and  resists  the  fisherman  with 
a  strong,  heavy,  and  long  continued  pull." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  old  Father 
Isaac  has  found  his  best  Editor  in  Ame- 
rica. Doctor  Bethune  has  brought  to 
this  labor  of  love  great  and  various 
learning,  an  eloquent  pen,  profound  love 
and  regard  for  the  Father  of  Anglers,  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  ho  has  eclipsed 
Browne,  Hawkins,  Sir  Harris  Nicholas, 
Major,  or  Rennie? 

The  origin  of  angling  seems  to  be  lost 
in  the  dimness  of  antiquity .  Homer  de- 
scribes an  angler  standing  on  a  rock  fish- 
ing, with  a  rod  and  line,  armed  to  preserve 
it  from  the  teeth  of  the  fish.  Oppian  de- 
scribes the  use  of  a  gang  of  hooks,  and  the 
art  of  spinning  a  bait,  ^lian,  a.d.  230, 
describes  angling  for  trout  with  an  arti- 
ficial fly.  This  art,  like  most  others,  was 
lost  in  the  dark  ages,  but  appeared  again 
on  the  revival  of  letters ;  for  the  first  book 
printed  in  England  was  The  Boke  of 
Saint  Albans  (148G),  a  work  on  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  generally  attributed  to  the 
Dame  Juliana  Bcrners.  The  American 
Editor,  however,  does  not  believe  her  to 
have  been  the  author.  Doctor  Bethune 
brings  us  down  through  Gervase  Mark- 
liam  and  Thomas  Barker  to  his,  and  our 


fiiYorite,  Isaac  Walton,  whom  some  asses 
have  called  Sir  Isaac ! 

The  notes  by  the  American  Editor  are 
very  valuable.  For  instance,  that  on  page 
79,  on  the  two  schools  of  fly  fishers ;  the 
routine,  and  the  non-imitation.  To  the 
latter  our  Editor  belongs,  in  common,  as 
he  says,  with  most  American  anglers; 
though  he  would  not  reject  all  the  notions 
of  the  doctrinaires. 

The  writer  was  once  at  the  Sault  St. 
Mary  in  June.  There,  where  the  cold, 
clear  waters  of  Lake  Superior  rush  furi- 
ously down  their  rocky  bed,  is  the  best 
trout  fishing  in  America.  In  a  bark  car 
noe,  managed  by  two  Indians,  in  the  heavy 
rapids,  you  may  find  trout  of  three,  four, 
yea  five  pounds.  Find,  we  say ;  but  to 
take  them  is  another  matter,  demanding 
great  skill  in  manipulation,  as  well  as 
steadiness  of  brain,  and  strength  of  nerve 
to  resist  the  bewildering  influence  of  the 
"  hell  of  waters  "  which  ever  hurries  by 
your  frail  canoe.  The  water  was  covered 
with  the  large  and  beautiful  Ephemera 
so  common  in  the  great  lakes  at  that  sea- 
son. The  fish  were  actually  gorged.  The 
writer  had  with  him  some  clever  imita- 
tions of  this  insect ;  clever,  that  is,  as  to 
color,  for  to  imitate,  to  any  extent,  its 
beautiful  organization,  is  not  given  to  hu- 
man faculties  or  fingers.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  trout,  having  the  living  fly 
in  abundance,  were  not  to  be  induct  to 
take  the  clumsy  counterfeit.  They  turned 
up  the  nose  of  contempt  at  it,  and  lashed 
it  with  the  tail  of  scorn.  We  drew  from 
our  pocket  book  a  red  hackle,  which  cer- 
tainly imitates  notliing  in  air  or  water — a 
pound  trout,  satiated  with  the  ephemera 
(his  stomach  and  throat  were  full)  by 
way  of  a  desert,  took  the  hairy  nonde- 
script, and  was  basketed.  Our  success 
was  not  great,  but  we  found  that  the  only 
fly  to  tempt  the  trout  then,  was  something 
most  different  from  the  fly  on  the  water. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  an  ex- 
tract from  Dame  Juliana  Bemers ;  which 
is  good  advice  in  other  things  besides 
fishing : 

"  And  whan  ye  have  a  suffycyent  mese 
ye  sholde  covet  no  more  at  that  tyme ; 
which  be  occasyon  to  dystroye  your  oune 
dysportes  and  other  mennys  also." 
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YOU  will  excuse  me,  if,  this  morning,  I 
leave  the  temperate  regimen  of  choco- 
late and  venture  upon  something  more 
substantial,  as  I  have  been  engaged  from 
Parisian  sunrise,  to  wit,  nine  o'clock,  until 
now,  past  twelve  (for  I  heard  the  solar 
cannon  fire  to  the  delight  of  the  loungers 
in  the  Palais  Koyal  as  I  passed  through 
its  garden),  undergoing  my  novitiate  as 
a  Parisian.  What  a  trial  the  candidate 
must  sustain !  Shade  of  Pythagoras,  how 
different  from  thine!  I  scarcely  know 
which  is  the  most  tired,  my  tongue,  or  my 
legs,  or  my  patience.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  muscle  in  my  body  which 
is  not  overtasked ;  I  am  sure  all  my  vir- 
tues are  strained.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
tried  to  maintain  my  dignity,  the  fluid 
overmastered  me,  and  soon  involuntarily 
I  reflected  every  gesticulation,  grimace, 
and  slirug  I  witnessed  during  the  morning, 
until  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  be  at- 
tacked by  Saint  Vitus's  dance :  my  eyes 
would  roll,  my  shoulders  would  shrug 
above  my  ears,  my  face  would  distort  it- 
self into  a  labyrinth  of  grimaces,  despite 
all  of  my  efforts.  I  should  have  given  my- 
self up  as  possessed  by  the  Terpsichorean 
Saint  had  not  an  old  remark  come  to  ny 
help  to  exorcise  the — Saint:  man  is  an 
imitative  animal ;  and  not  necessarily  an 
itinerate  hospital. 

My  pockets,  purse  and  memorandum- 
book  are  crammed  with  notes,  memoranda, 
and  protocols  of  lodging-houses,  for — need 
I  tell  you,  that  when  fluent  landlords 
and  most  fluent  landladies  got  beyond 
tolerably  plain  soixante  and  rattled  in 
my  ears  their  qualre-vingi  seize  francs 
and  quatre-vingt  dioMieufJrancs  quatre- 
vingt  quinze  centimes^  I  found  Arabic 
less  unintelligible  than  French,  which  I 
could  not  understand  until  I  had  persuad- 
ed them  to  translate  their  unintelligible 
gibberish  into  9G  fr.  and  99  frs.  95  cen- 
times. 

And  this  is  a  Maison  Meubl^e  of  Paris, 
this  the  enchanted  palace  which  stole 
away  so  many  of  my  college  hours,  whose 
ghosts  now  rise  before  me  and  point  re- 
proachfully to  the  wounds  I  gave  them ! 
Eheu  !  The  castle  in  the  air  has  tumbled. 
The  reality  has  affrighted  away  the  ideal. 
I  shall  never  dream  again  of  Maisons 
Meubl^es.  I  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
flecting this  morning,  if  entrance  into  one 
of  these  abodes  demands  so  great  an  ex- 
ercise of  talents,  (think  of  a  man  under- 
standing instantly  quatre-vingt  dix-neuf 


francs  quatre-vingt  quinze  centimes^  vol- 
leyed from  the  mouth  of  a  landlady !)  from 
one  whose  purse  is  so  heavy  as  to  enable 
him  to  keep  on  "  the  windy  side  of  care," 
what  vast  genius  must  be  exerted  by 
those  whose  wits  are  the  only  purse 
wherein  they  may  draw  their  daily  ex- 
penses. Does  not  Figaro  say  as  much 
somewhere?  "I  was  obliged  to  exert 
more  science,  and  more  calculation  to  ob- 
tain a  bare  subsistence,  than  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  government  of  all  the  Spains, 
these  hundred  years ! "  Egad  f  but  I  could 
never  hope  to  rival  the  lowest  porter  in 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  repartee  ;  the  corus- 
cations of  the  landladies'  sparkling  wit 
and  the  point  of  their  epigrams  I  gfize 
un  with  an  admiring  despair.  They  say 
there  is  a  God  for  the  drunkards,  let's 
hope  there  is  a  whole  Olympus  for  penni- 
less wits !  Ailer  such  an  initiation  and 
such  reflections,  excuse  me  if  I  push  my 
expenses  to  extravagance  this  morning 
and  test  M.  Eugene  Sue's  recipe,  and 
send  off  care  by  summoning  claret 

"  Waiter ! " 

"  Anon,  sir  !    Anon,  sir ! " 

"  Waiter !  A  dozen  oysters,  chicken 
saute  aux  champignons.  Grave  frap- 
pe  I " 

And  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing the  two  first  bawled  to  the  presiding 
deity  who  reigned  below  (I  don't  know 
the  distance,  to  judge  from  the  bill  it 
must  be  infernal),  and  heaiing  his  respon- 
sive B — 0 — 71  in  a  depth  of  tone  which 
Lablache  would  have  envied  in  his  palm- 
iest day.  I  hope  no  reader  will  say — 
for,  give  a  writer  a  bad  name  and  you 
might  as  well  bum  him — that  no  one 
can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  after  such  a 
breakfast,  for  that  would  be  to  commit 
a  very  great  mistake  and  to  sully  the 
reputation  of  our  cooks — artists  (not 
mere  physicians*  for  all  you  think) 
whose  greatness  is  founded  on  the  genius 
they  exert  in  aiding  nature,  and  freeing 
man  from  the  vulgar,  the  menial  office  olf 
digestion. 

But  let  us  avoid  our  miUtons,  for  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  attempts  made  to 
fleece  me  this  morning,  while  searching 
the  Maisons  Meublees  for  some  place  to 
rest  my  weary  limbs.  I  am  persuaded 
that  twenty  years'  lucubrations  over  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas'  "  Somme "  would  not 
sharpen  the  mind  to  a  finer  edge  than  the 
amicable  contests  with  Parisian  room- 
letters.     No  man  should  ever  venture  to 


*  See  Dr.  Kitchener's  **  Cooks'  Oracle  "  (br  a  cook's  emetic,  and  the  times  when  It  should  be  taken,  and  hli 
inmings  as  to  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them. 
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please  the  court,  and  throw  a  client  on 
his  country,  without  having  spent  one  day 
at  the  least  in  hunting  an  apartment  in 
Paris.  To  say  there  is  no  variety  of  lie 
(they  draw  much  nicer  distinctions  than 
ever  entered  poor  Touchstone's  head),  no 
species  of  argument  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted,  would  be  to  seduce  the  un- 
experienced traveller  into  too  low  an  esti- 
mate of  these  creatures'  powers:  they 
are  equally  at  home  in  every  sort  of  elo- 
quence, in  every  figure  of  speech,  in  every 
logical  formula  (they  loll  in  fallacies), 
their  favorite  being ; 

Gentlemen  take  rooms,  or  do  not  take 
rooms. 

Monsieur  does  not  take  rooms. 

Therefore  Monsieur  takes  rooms. 

Hero's  the  key,  sir ;  only  quatre  vingt 
dix  neuf  francs,  quatre  vingt  quinze  cen- 
times.    Louise,  Louise,  get  ready  Mon- 
sieur's apartment.    Tell  Francois  to  go 
for    the  trunks.      Monsieur   must  give 
fifteen  days  conge^  when  he  wishes  to 
leave  the  rooms  (what  no  one  has  done 
yet  except  when  they  were  summoned  to 
their  country) ;  we  have  never  had  other 
than  foreigners  in  the  house  (Frenchmen 
are  so  noisy)  since  it  was  opened,  when 
the  death  of  some  near  relation  (a  Dieu 
ne  plaise  that  such  a  malheur  should  hap- 
pen to  Monsieur),  and  the  porter,  and  the 
bonne,  and  the  cook,  and  the  water-car- 
rier, and  the  coalman  expect  a  gratifica- 
tion every  montli  from  Monsieur.     Mais 
Louise,    Lou-i-s-e,   ah    mon    Dieu,   mon 
Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  who  is  killing  my  poor 
dear  sweet   Bibi^  my  own  darling  little 
dog.     Fran-<jois,  Francois!    (Your  pass- 
port, Monsieur  7)  and  if  you  are  so  hard- 
hearted and  deaf  as  to  resist  their  elo- 
quence,   figures    of   speech,    logic,    and 
smiles,   forthwith  they  exhibit  histrionic 
talents  of  the  highest  order.    Cruel  man, 
you  have  exhausted  her.     The  fatigue  of 
mounting  all  those  steps,  of  unlocking  all 
those  doors,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  draw- 
ers, desks,  secretaries,  night-tables,  bidets^ 
water  and  legionary  closets  has  broken 
her  down,  she  is  almost  fainting,  she  can 
scarcely  speak !    surely,   Monsieur   will 
not   consent    that  a  widow  with  eight 
fatherless  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
having  drawn  a  bad  number  at  the  con- 
scription is  forced  to  go  in  the  army,  the 
two  youngest  are  at  the  breast,  and  the 
rest  are  girls,  should  have  killed  herself 
to  oblige  him  for  nothing  !    It  is  in  vain 
that   you  urge  that  the  apartments  are 
damp.   Damp !  heavens,  such  a  slander  on 
her    house  was    never    uttered    before ! 
Tears  start  from  her  eyes  to  confirm  her 
assertion,  (are  fountains  ever  placed  ex- 
cept in  dry  gardens?)   didn't  a  whole 
family  move  over  to  her  house  from  the 


Rue  Three  Stars  expressly  because  her 
house  was  known  hj  cdl  the  world  in 
Paris,  to  be  the  driest  place  in  town. 
Too  high  above  the  ground !  that  is  the 
great  »lvantage  of  the  rooms;  if  they 
were  a  floor  higher  (didn't  she  wish  they 
were),  she  would  charge,  at  the  least,  fiitpr 
francs  more  for  them ;  every  body  in  Pans 
who  can  afibrd  it,  lives  high.  Unreason- 
able price !  good  gracious !  before  the 
revolution,  which  ruined  everybody,  she 
got  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  more  for 
the  rooms  than  now,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  them,  furnished  his  own  bellows. 
She  loses  ten  francs  a  month  on  them 
at  her  present  prices.  Monsieur  would 
not  see  a  widow  and  family  (as  aforesaid) 
starved. 

Think  of  my  fighting  my  way  through 
all  this  for  hours,  and  of  the  steps  I 
mounted,  and  the  beds  I  pressed,  and 
the  curtains  I  inspected,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  think  me  extravagant  in 
my  breakfast,  even  if  I  order  further  a 
mayonnaise  ae  homard,  and  an  omelette 
aux  confitures. 

After  I  have  despatched  them,  I  will 
tell    you,  while  sipping  my  cotTee.  and 
arranging  my  sugar  in  the  thimbleful  of 
bi*andy,  in  the  petit  verre,  what  strange 
things  these  Maisons  Meublees  and  indeed 
all  houses  in  Paris  are.     They  seem  built 
aPif  especially  contrived  to  give  as  many 
spectators,  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to 
Frenchmen    while    acting    their    parts 
in  this  life.     It   is   quite   awful  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon   retiring   domestic  disposi- 
tion.   Frenchmen,  on  the  contrary,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  excite  the 
attention  of  others.    They  long  for  speo- 
tators;  they   court    attention    in  every 
possible  manner.    French  houses  should 
satisfy  this  dtsire  to  their  heart's  content 
At  the  entrance  of  the  porte  cochere,  is 
the  porter's  lodge,  with  a  glass  door  look- 
ing on  the  coachway,  and  a  glass  window 
opening  on  the  staircase ;  the  porter  is  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity about  every  person  who  enters  the 
house — I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  use  to 
which  he  puts  these  powers !    He  is  the 
postmaster,  too,  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
families  who  live  in  the  house.    At  night 
he  holds  his  levee,  which  is  attended  by 
all  the  servants  of  the  house  with  courtier- 
like  punctuality.     The  news  of  the  day  is 
discussed :  the  comical  scene  between  Mon- 
sieur on  the  first  floor  and  his  creditor ; 
the  dinner  served  on  the  second  floor; 
Mo7i    Dieu   (repeated  rapidly  a    dozen 
times)  that  people  dressed  so  fine  who  fore 
so  low  as  Madame  of  the  third  floor,  and  her 
kindness  to  her  brother-in-law's  second 
cousin,  is  made  the  canvas  on  which  many 
a  commentary  is  embroidered  with  oooi^ 
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nonally  a  profound  observation  on  the 
similarity  of  matrimony  and  blindness; 
the  Porters  wife,  who  cleans  up  the 
rooms  of  those  people  on  the  fourth 
floor,  communicates  a  flood  of  knowledge 
touching  wrestles  with  necessity  to  keep 
np  appearances,  and  the  Porte  himself 
occasionally  interrupts  the  conversation 
to  relate  some  past  incident  in  the  rent 
of  the  tenants,  which  illustrates  or  con- 
flrms  the  remark  just  made.  We  have 
read  of  the  Hindostance  fanatic,  who 
as  penance  for  an  involuntary  homicide, 
vowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
da^s  on  a  bed  made  of  nails  with  the 
pomts  upwards ;  I  have  sometimes 
thought  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
like  bashfulness,  which  is  very  observable 
in  the  French,  may  proceed  from  this 
public  life  they  lead  without  intermission ; 
those  who  do  not  breakfast  in  some 
thronged  caf6,  or  dine  in  some  crowded 
restaurant,  spend  every  evening  in  the 
theatre  or  at  a  cafe,  after  living  in  the 
glass  houses  of  Paris.  What  privacy  is 
possible  when  a  whole  family  lives  on  one 
floor,  separated  from  each  other  by  parti- 
tions of  modem  thinness  ?  Is  not  this 
want  of  privacy  one  of  the  causes  of 
Frenchmen  having  no  home?  As  soon 
as  the  children  fairly  breathe,  they  are 
posted  off  to  some  nurse  in  the  country ; 
when  they  walk  without  falling,  an  infant 
school  receives  them,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  government  institution,  that  turns 
out  the  young  man  to  shift  for  himself  in 
this  great  ocean,  Paris. 

There  is  no  wind  but  blows  some  one 
good.     These  porters  make  Parisians  the 
earliest  retirers  in  the  world.     It  is  one 
of  the  strangest  sights  on  the  Boulevards 
in  summer   (when  they  are  excessively 
dull)  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  immense 
throngs  seated  on  the  wicker  chairs,  on 
both  sides  of  the  right    and  left  hand 
of  the  Boulevard,  disappear  shortly  after 
half-past  ten  o'clock.    No  matter  how 
thronged  the  Boulevard  is,  it  is  cleared 
before  eleven  o'clock.     If  you  stroll  in  the 
streets  near  midnight,  the  few  persons  you 
meet  will  be  found  running  home  like  boys 
while  the  school-bell  is  ringing.     Wo  to 
the  tenant  who  disturbs  the  porter  after 
midnight,  without  slipping  a  ten  cent  piece 
under  the  lodge  door  !    The  next  night  he 
is  caught  out,  he  will  ring  in  vain,  for,  at 
the  least,  a  half-hour,  as  there  are  some 
rings  which  put  the  porter  to  sleep  in- 
stead of  waking  him.    These  are  they 
which  never  gratify  the  porter.    Unless 
the  porter  be  kept  on  good  terms  the 
tenant  may  assuredly  reckon  upon  losing 
half  his  newspapers,  half  his  letters,  half 
his  visitor's  cards.     One  day  when  look- 
ing out  for  unfurnished  rooms,  I  met  an 
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old  French  acquaintance  as  I  was  going 
into  a  porte  cochi  re ;  when  I  told  him  my 
object,  his  smilinj;  face  became  suddenly 
grave,  and  evinced  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. You  think  of  taking  rooms  there  ! 
Why,  don't  you  see  the  porter  is  tailor  1 
I  had  not  then  noticed  a  small  tin  sign  an- 
nouncing that  the  porter  makes  and  mends 
clothes.  The  old  Frenchman  thought 
me  little  less  than  mad  to  enter  a  house 
where  the  porter  was  not  only  a  porter 
but  a  tailor  into  the  bargain :  for,  said  he, 
in  a  tone  which  bore  indications  of  experi- 
ence, the  fellow  will  never  let  you  rest 
satisfied  until  he  is  appointed  your  mend- 
er, if  not  your  tailor.  He  will  try  his 
ingenuity  to  find  out  petty  annoyances 
which  cannot  be  noticed  until  you  give 
him  your  buttonless  clothes,  or  vour  cowg-^. 
Keep  clear  of  tailor  and  cobbler  porters : 
^*  there's  not  a  more  fearful  wild  beast 
flying." 

But  enough  of  your  lodge  disquisitions ; 
is  there  nothing  new  in  Paris  ?  Complaints 
are  as  old  as  Cain,  and,  if  porters  were 
extinct,  locks  would  be  rusty  or  keys  ea- 
sily mislaid. 

In  Paris  the  fashions  are  always  new, 
and  I  have  rarely  known  them  more  ele- 
gant than  they  are  now.  To  my  taste, 
summer  fashions,  from  their  lightness, 
freshness,  and  brilliancy  are  much  more 
attractive  than  those  which  come  prepar- 
ed to  war  against  the  winter's  vicissitudes. 
What  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  rich 
light-colored  skirts,  with  lace-trimmed 
canezous  of  embroidered  muslin  ?  Take 
care,  though,  that  the  bottom  row  of  lace 
be  twice  the  width  of  the  top,  and  that  the 
canezous  be  made  with  basques.  Don't 
forget  to  make  the  sleeves  large  at  the 
bottom,  cut  in  forms,  and  trimmed  to 
match  the  basques ;  nor  to  close  the  front 
of  the  body  with  a  row  of  fancy  buttons, 
and  to  place  a  ruche  of  lace  or  tulle  turned 
over  the  collar  around  the  throat  C hoose 
your  gloves  half-long,  and  of  straw  or  blue 
colors.  Avoid  gold  and  jewelry  of  every 
description  (at  night  you  may  wear  large 
diamond  drops  in  your  ears  .  .  if  you 
have  them),  and  let  your  only  bracelets 
be  bunches  of  bows  of  very  narrow  rib- 
bon to  match  the  skirt ;  wear  them  imme- 
diately above  your  gloves.  Let  me  de- 
scribe a  toilette  I  saw  the  other  night  in 
the  Opera  Comique,  which,  besides  strik- 
ing me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  has  the  advantage  (as  I 
understONod  from  the  lady  by  my  side)  of 
being  as  well  for  neglige  as  full  dress,  and 
maybe  made  in  any  color.  It  was  in 
pale  white  glac^  taffetas  d' Italic ;  on  the 
front  of  the  skirt  were  six  rows  of  wide 
ribbon  of  the  same  color,  plaited  &  la  vieille, 
forming  six  columns,  reaching  across  from 
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one  hip  to  the  other ;  the  middle  of  the 
skirt  was  plain,  over  which  the  ends  of 
the  sash  floated.  The  robe  was  high,  and 
on  each  side  the  three  rows  of  ribbon  were 
continued,  spreading  towards  the  shoul- 
ders. The  body  was  open  en  coeur  from 
the  sash,  displaying  a  beautiful  lace  che- 
misette; the  bottom  of  the  body  was 
terminated  by  three  basques,  and  at  the 
opening  on  the  hips  the  sash  was  &stened 
under  a  large  flat  button ;  a  ruche  h.  U 
rieille  was  placed  round  the  basques,  and 
three  rows  of  the  same  trimming  orna- 
mented the  bottom  of  the  demi-pagoda 
sleeyes,  having,  between  each  row  of  rib- 
bon, a  bouillonn^  of  lace ;  the  sleeve  was 
cut  up  to  the  elb6w,  and  attached  by  bows 
of  blue  tafieta  ribbon,  with  floating  ends. 
With  this  robe,  was  worn  a  splendid  light 
shawl,  the  ground  of  white  tulle,  entirely 
covered  with  embroidery  in  white  silk ;  a 
very  deep  crimped  fringe  trimmed  the 
edge.  A  small  bonnet  of  alternate  pink 
and  white  lisse  bouiUonn^s ;  bunches  of 
white  and  pink  hedge  roses  entirely 
covered  the  inside,  and  some  bunches  fell 
from  the  ears  and  crossed  the  head. 

Don't  mention  the  theatres  in  this  hot 
weather,  purgatory  enough.  Although, 
even  were  the  weather  less  tropical,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  go  to  the  Francais  to 
see  a  child  die  of  the  croup,  in  Le  Lys  de 
la  Yallee ;  or  the  Les  Plaisirs  d'  £t6,  at 
the  Vari^t^s.  The  Spanish  dancers  at  the 
Gymnase  are  more  attractive,  and  Les 

Filles  de  Marbre,  at  the  Vaudeville 

but  I  cannot  sully  these  pages  by  describ- 
ing the  heartlessness  of  these  unsexed 
creatures.  The  physician  handles  the 
putrid  corpse  only  when  he  hopes  to  bene- 
fit mankind — what  good  may  one  hope 
from  the  dissection  of  the  Daughters  of 
Marble  ? — "  And  so  great  were  the  mis- 
chiefs they  did,  that  these  isles  of  the 
Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken 
them,  appeared  all  over  white  with  the 
bones  of  unburied  carcasses :  by  which 
is  signified,  that  albeit  the  examples  of 
afflictions  be  manifest  and  eminent,  they 
do  not  sufficiently  deter  us  from  the 
wicked  enticements  of  pleasure." 

Will  you  read  me  again  that  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  M.  Thiers,  you  said 
you  quoted  fh>m  the  ConstittUionnePs 
angry  review,  of  M.  Mignet's  eloge  of  M. 
Theodore  Jouffroy  ? 

I  cannot  find  the  paper  now,  some  one 
has  taken  it ;  but  it  describea  a  meeting 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion held  some  two  years  ago,  while  M. 
de  Falloux  was  minister.  The  princes  of 
the  churches  of  France,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed jurists  of  the  bench,  the  chiefs  of  the 
philosophical  schools,  and  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  country  were  discussing 


the  books  which  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  schools  and  colleges.  M.  Thiers  bore 
a  prominent  share  in  the  debate,  umI  with 
his  wonted  fMicit^  and  vivacity  charmed 
and  (as  is  also  his  wont),  ast<mished  the 
audience  ;  for,  he  dwelt  with  great  wannth 
upon  the  extent  of  the  evil  produced  in 
the  country  by  the  aocreditea  and  popu- 
lar histories  of  the  Fiendi  Revolution. 
The  rising  generation,  he  ui^ged,  were 
taught  there  deplorable  politicid  morals ; 
odious  acts  were  lauded,  and  abominable 
men  applauded;  dangerous  paradoxes 
advanceo,  and  deplorable  illusions  exdt- 
ed;  measures  inspired  by  an  infenttl 
genius,  or  dictated  by  a  savage  selfishness^ 
adorned  with  the  name  of  liberbr,  or  dkh 
gusted  by  the  specious  pretext  of  political 
necessity.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  suggested  to  M.  Thiers,  that  he, 
himself,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ao- 
creditea and  popular  histories  of  the  Re- 
volution^ whose  tendencies  he  depicted  as 
so  pernicious:  <*I  dcm't  except  in  the 
least  respect  my  history  from  the  remarks 
I  have  made,"  he  exclaimed,  with  that  pe- 
tulant vivacity  of  repartee  for  whidi  he  is 
so  famous.  '^^  I  am  just  as  guilty  as  the 
rest ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  onifess  it 
opeiJy." 

Is  that  not  characteristic  of  the  nation  ? 
They  seem  devoid  of  moral  sense,  and 
pass  through  life,  slaves,  firom  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  or  blind  impulse^  without 
once  acting  as  agents  of  reflection.  Lei 
me  repeat  to  you,  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  saddest  pieces  of  prose  in  any  lai^ 
guage  :  M.  Jouffroy's  sketch  of  his  scep- 
tical frame  of  mind,  which  the  allusion  to 
M.  Mignet  suggests  to  me ;  I  spare  you 
an  account  of  his  Eloge^  which,  althousfa 
written  in  his  elegant  and  correct  style^ 
offends  me  by  its  continual  and  contemp- 
tible war  of  allusions  on  the  present  gor- 
emment.  I  have  the  same  aversion  to 
the  stiletto  of  the  Venetian  bravo  in 
Paris,  as  on  the  Rialto. 

"  I  was  twenty  years  old,"  says  Bf. 
Jouffroy,  "  when  I  began  to  study  philo- 
sophy. I  was  then  at  the  Normal  School, 
and  although  philosophy  was  among  the 
sciences,  we  might  elect  to  devote  our- 
selves to,  with  a  view  to  teaching  it  hereaf- 
ter, it  was  neither  the  advantages  that 
science  offered  to  its  teachers,  nor  a  de- 
cided turn  for  those  kind  of  studies,  whidi 
induced  me  to  pursue  them.  I  was  led  to 
philosophy  by  another  path.  Bom  of 
pious  parents^  and  in  a  province  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  was  still  full  of  life,  I  was 
early  accustomed  to  consider  the  destiny 
of  man  and  the  care  of  his  soul,  as  the 
great  business  of  my  life ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  my  education  had  contributed 
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to  consolidate  these  serious  dispositions  in 
me.  During  a  long  period,  Christian  faitii 
iblly  suffic^  to  au  the  wants  and  all  the 
disquiet  which  such  dispositions  excite  in 
the  mind.  To  these  questions^  which  I 
regarded  as  the  onlj  ones  meritmg  man's 
attention,  my  paternal  religion  responded, 
and  I  credited  these  responses ;  thanks  to 
them,  present  life  seemed  clear,  and  be- 
Tond  it  I  saw  the  future  which  must  fol- 
low it  lying  cloudless.  Tranquil  about  the 
path  I  should  follow  in  this  world,  tran- 
auil  about  the  end  whither  it  would  con- 
duct me  in  the  other  world ;  understand- 
ing life  in  its  true  phases^  and  death  which 
unites  them ;  understanding  myself,  know- 
ing God's  designs  respecting  me,  and 
loving  him  for  £e  goodness  of  his  designs, 
I  was  happy  with  that  happiness  which  a 
lively  and  certain  faith  in  a  doctrine  which 
resolves  all  the  great  questions  that  can 
interest  man,  never  fails  to  give.  But  in 
the  times  when  I  was  bom,  it  was  impos- 
sible this  happiness  could  last ;  and  the 
day  came  when,  in  the  midst  of  that  peace- 
ful edifice  of  religion  which  had  hospitably 
sheltered  me  at  my  birth,  and  under 
whose  roof  my  earlier  years  had  passed 
away,  I  heard  the  tempest  of  doubt  which 
on  every  side  beat  its  walls,  and  made  it 
tremble  even  to  its  foundations.  My  cu- 
riosity could  not  escape  from  the  power- 
ful objections  spread  like  dust  in  the  at- 
mosphere I  breathed,  by  the  genius  of 
two  centuries  of  scepticism.  Notwith- 
standing the  alarm  they  caused  me,  and 
perhaps  because  of  that  alarm,  these  ob- 
jections made  a  strong  impression  on  my 
mind. 

^  In  vain  my  childhood  and  its  poetical 
impressions,  my  youth  and  its  religious 
souvenirs,  tne  majesty,  the  antiouity.  the 
authority  of  that  creed  which  I  had  oeen 
taught ;  in  vain  all  my  memory,  all  my 
imagination,  all  my  soul  were  exdted, 
and  in  revolt  against  this  invasion  of  an 
incredulity  which  wounded  them  pro- 
foundly,— my  heart  could  not  defend  my 
reason. 

^  The  authority  of  Christianity  once 
questioned  by  my  mind,  I  felt  all  of  my 
convictions  tremble  to  their  foundations ; 
to  consolidate  them  anew,  I  was  forced  to 
examine  the  worth  of  this  authority,  and 
with  whatever  partiality  I  entered  upon 
this  examination,  I  left  it  sceptical.  Such 
vnu  the  declivity  upon  which  mind  had 
slided.  and  by  degrees  it  went  further 
and  further  from  the  Faith.  But  this 
melancholy  revolution  did  not  take  place 
in  the  full  sight  of  my  conscience,  too 
many  scruples,  too  many  lively  and  holy 
affections  rendered  it  too  redoubtable,  fbr 
me  to  acknowledge  to  myself  the  pro- 
gress it  had  made.    It  had  been  aooom- 


I^hed  silently  by  an  involuntary  opera- 
tion to  which  I  was  no  acccnnplioe ;  and 
long  after  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian 
except  in  the  innocence  of  my  intentions. 
I  should  have  trembled  to  suspect,  I 
should  have  deemed  myself  calumniated, 
were  I  told  that  I  was  no  longer  a  Chris- 
tian. But  I  was  too  sincere  with  myself, 
and  I  attached  too  much  importance  to 
religious  questions,  for  this  blindness 
about  my  own  opinions  longer  to  subsist 
after  age  had  strengthened  my  mind,  and 
the  studious  and  solitary  life  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  fortified  the  meditative  dis- 
position of  my  mind. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  December 
night  when  the  veil  which  concealed  my 
incredulity  from  myself  was  torn  asunder. 
I  still  hear  my  footsteps  in  that  narrow 
and  naked  chamber,  where,  long  after 
bed-time,  I  was  wont  to  walk ;  I  still  see 
that  moon  half-concealed  by  the  clouds 
which  fitfully  lighted  the  cold  tiles  of  the 
floor.  The  hours  of  the  night  nassed 
away,  and  I  did  not  perceive  their  flight ; 
I  anxiously  followed  my  thoughts,  which, 
from  depth  to  depth,  descended  to  the 
lowest  deep  of  my  conscience,  and  dissi- 
pating one  after  the  other,  all  the  illusions 
which  until  then  had  concealed  it  from 
my  sight,  every  minute' exhibited  its  wan- 
derings more  visibly  to  me. 

^^In  vain  I  dung  to  these  last  hopes  like 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  the  last  planks 
of  his  ship;  in  vain,  terrified  by  the  un- 
known vacuum  in  which  I  was  about 
floatmg,  I  sought  to  row  myself  with 
them  yet  once  more  towards  my  child- 
hood, my  family,  my  province,  towards 
all  that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  me ;  the 
inflexible  current  of  my  thoughts  was  the 
strongest;  parents,  &mily,  souvenirs,  be- 
lief, I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  all ;  the 
examination  became  more  obstinate  and 
more  severe  as  it  approached  its  teruL 
and  it  did  not  cease  until  it  had  attained 
it  I  then  knew  that  there  was  no  long- 
er any  thing  left  standing  in  my  mind. 

"  This  was  an  awful  moment ;  and  when 
towards  the  morning,  I  threw  myself 
exhausted  on  my  bed,  it  seemed  to  me  I 
felt  my  first  life^  so  happy  and  so  active, 
blasted,  and  behmd  me  open  another  lifi^ 
sombre  and  barren,  where  henceforward 
I  should  live  alone,  alone  with  my  £ital 
thought,  and  whi<^  I  was  tempted  to 
curse.  The  da^s  which  followed  this 
discovery  were  the  saddest  I  have  ever  felt. 
To  narrate  by  what  storms  they  were 
agitated  would  lead  me  too  far.  Al- 
though my  mind  did  not  consider  its 
work  altogether  without  some  pride,  my 
soul  could  not  accustom  itself  to  a  state 
so  ill  adapted  to  human  weakness ;  it  en- 
deavored by  yk>lent  efforts  to  regain  the 
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shores  it  had  lost;  it  found  amid  the 
ashes  of  its  past  belief,  sparks  which 
sometimes  seemed  as  though  thej  would 
rekindle  its  faith.* 

"  But  convictions  overthrown  by  reason 
can  be  rebuilded  only  by  it ;  and  these 
glimmerings  were  soon  extinguished.  It, 
when  I  lost  my  faith  I  had  also  become 
careless  of  the  questions  which  it  solved 
for  me,  without  doubt  this  violent  state 
would  not  have  lasted  long ;  fatigue  would 
have  overwhelmed  with  sleep,  and  my 
life,  like  that  of  a  good  many  others, 
would  have  gone  to  sleep  in  scepticism. 
Fortunately,  this  did  not  take  place;  I 
had  never  telt  more  sensibly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problems  than  now.  after  I 
had  lost  their  solution.  I  was  mcredu- 
lous,  but  I  detested  incredulity ;  this  de- 
cided the  direction  of  my  life.  Unable  to 
bear  uncertainty  about  the  enigma  of 
human  destiny,  having  no  longer  the 
light  of  faith  to  resolve  it,  I  had  no  in- 
strument left  but  the  light  of  reason.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  give  all  the  time 
which  might  be  required,  my  whole  life 
if  necessaiT,  to  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty ;  such  was  the  path  which  led  me 
to  philosophy,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  search  after  this  truth." 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  M.  Jouflfroy  soon 
found  "ApoUyon  spread  forth  his  dra- 
gon's wings  and  sped  him  away,  that  lie 
saw  him  no  more." 

See  how  busy  the  Moniteur  has  been 
translating  articles  from  "  The  Putnam's 
Magazine."  I  really  thought,  when  I  saw 
it,  dajr  after  day,  translating  articles,  that 
it  scnously  contemplated  republishing  the 
whole  number.  The  article  on  the  Arctic 
Exploring  Expeditions  has  been  translat- 
ed into  all  the  newspapers  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

How  warmly  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
applauded  M.  Arago,  when  he  resumed 
his  scat  of  perpetual  secretary  to  that 
body,  and  promised  them  a  memoir  on 
the  manner  of  observing  the  forms  of 
several  planets  by  the  birefrangent  teles- 
cope! With  what  lively  interest  they 
have  listened  to  M.  de  Gasparin's  disqui- 
sitions on  the  influence  of  the  solar  radia- 
tion in  exciting  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion; isn't  it  the  cause  of  the  singular 
contradictions  we  see;  the  olive  barren 


in  Agen,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
average  above  58",  prolific  in  Dalmatia, 
where  the  average  temperature  does  not 
exceed  56° ;  the  limit  of  vineyards,  54^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  50"  on  the 
declivities  of  the  Rhine;  harvest  abun- 
dant in  England,  with  a  summer  tempera- 
ture of  63",  while  in  Sweden  the  same 
happy  result  is  secured  with  59" ;  and 
the  results  of  a  new  instrument  he  has 
invented  to  ascertain  this  radiation  he 

£  remises  to  communicate  shortly; — to 
[.  Gaugain's  account  of  the  improvement 
he  has  introduced  into  M.  Pecket's  im- 
proved Volta's  electroscope-condenser ; 
retaining  the  ordinary  construction  of 
Volta's  original  (two  gold  leaves  hung  in 
the  interior  of  a  glass  recipient  to  a  small 
metallic  mass,  which  extends  to  the  ex- 
terior with  a  condenser),  and  adding  to  it 
another  independent,  and  larger  conden- 
ser, which  is  connected  with  the  battery 
or  machine,  and  when  charged,  is  used  to 
charge  in  turn,  the  small  condenser  of  the 
electroscope; — the  able  memoir  of  M, 
Joubert  de  Lamballe  on  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetic agents,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
great  dangers  attending  the  use  of  chloro- 
form especially,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  mediate  communications  between 
the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  organs 
found  in  some  persons  (after  death!) ;  that 
the  use  of  chloroform  should  be  instantly 
suspended  the  moment  the  pulse  falls  to 
55  pulsations  per  minute ;  that  it  should 
never  be  used  after  gunshot  wounds 
which  have  given  the  system  a  violent 
shock,  after  great  loss  of  blood,  or  a  chlo- 
rotic  state  carried  to  a  great  excess ;  and 
that  when  death  has  apparently  super* 
vened  from  its  use,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  horizontally  on  his  back,  or  ob- 
liquely on  his  side,  and  receive  the  shocks 
of  an  electrical  battery. 

Heaven  forbid  I  should  weary  you  with 
the  Turkish  question ;  I  allude  to  it  mere- 
ly to  repeat  a  very  witty  synopsis  of 
Count  Von  Nesselrode's  circular :  "  What 
does  the  Czar  say,"  asked  a  stock  gam-  , 
bier  of  one  of  his  confederates,  "  in  his 
circular  to  the  Porte?"  ^^ Le  cordon^ 
sHl  vous  plait  /  "  f  I  heard  somebody 
say,  while  talking  about  China,  "The 
Celestials  seem  to  have  taken  a  powerful 
dose  of  Tartar  emetic ! " 


*  We  are  persnaded  this  pictnre  of  the  painftil  fhime  of  mind  scepticism  saperladacea,  has  already  bqj 
ed  to  oar  readers^  minds,  Wordsworth's  noble  lines : — 

<*Ih«d  rather  be, 
A  VufgMi  enckled  in  •  creed  oatwoni. 
8o  might  I,  tUoding  on  thia  pleaaiiot  lea. 
Have  glimpert  that  would  make  me  I«m  forlorn; 
Have  eif  ht  of  ProUnit  rieing  from  the  ■*>«, 
Or,  hear  old  Triton  wind  hia  wreathed  horn." 

t  We  fear  none  of  onr  readers  will  see  the  point  of  this  Joke,  bat  those  who  have  visited  Parl^  «id  atfll 
member  the  aocostomed  furmala  with  which  the  porters  of  hooses  are  rcqaeated  to  open  th6  ooor,  and  lat 
p«nons  oome  in. 
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AVIGNON. 

THE  July  day  drew  to  a  close,  the  fret  of  travel  past, 
The  cool  and  moonlit  court-yard  of  the  inn  was  gained  at  last, 
Where  Oleanders  greeted  us  between  their  stately  ranks. 
As  pink  and  proud  as  if  they  grew  on  native  Indian  banks ; 
Seen  from  our  chamber-window's  ledge  they  looked  more  strangely  fair, 
Like  blossomed  baskets  lightly  poised  upon  the  summer  air. 

When  came  the  sultry  morning  sun,  I  did  not  care  to  go. 

On  dusty  roads,  but  staid  to  see  mjr  Oleanders  glow 

Within  their  shadowy  oasis ;  the  pilgrimage  was  long 

To  Petrarch's  home,  hot  alien  winds  dried  up  his  dewy  song ; 

Though  Laura's  cheek  with  centuries  sweet,  still  blushes  at  his  call, 

Her  blush  was  not  so  bright  as  yours,  my  Oleanders  tall. 

And  fiercer  grew  the  summer  day,  while,  in  the  court  below, 
The  white-capped  peasant-women  trim  kept  moving  to  and  fro, 
With  little  laughs,  and  endless  talks,  whose  murmur  rose  to  me 
Like  the  spring  chats  of  careless  birds  from  blossomed  apple-tree ; 
And,  hearing  it,  I  blessed  the  choice  that  held  me  there  that  day, 
With  my  stately  Oleanders  keeping  all  the  world  at  bay. 

The  masonry  of  Nismcs  was  lost,  but  still  I  could  not  sigh. 

For  Roman  work  looks  sad  when  we  have  bidden  Rome  good-bye ; 

Prison  and  castle  of  the  Pope  stood  close  upon  the  hill. 

But  of  castle  and  of  prison  my  soul  had  had  its  fill — 

I  knew  that  blood-stains,  old  and  dark,  clung  to  the  inner  wall, 

And  blessed  the  lovely  living  bloom  of  Oleanders  tall. 

Thou  pleasant,  pleasant  court-yard,  I  make  to  thee  a  crown 
Of  gen*,  from  Murray's  casket,  then  shut  the  red  lid  down. 
Contented  if  I  still  may  keep,  beneath  a  sky  of  blue, 
The  tender  treasure  of  the  day  when  first  my  spirit  knew 
Thy  quiet,  and  thy  shadow,  and  thy  bird-like  gossip,  all 
Inclosed  within  that  sunset  wreath  of  Oleanders  talL 


OUR   NEW   PRESIDENT. 


If  we  had  needed  any  assurance  that  some  such  article  as  that  we  published  last 
month,  entitled  "  Our  New  President,"  was  eminently  fit  and  proper  for  an  American 
journal,  like  oui*s,  to  publish,  we  should  have  found  it  in  the  tone  of  criticism  which  the 
article  has  elicited  from  the  few  presses  in  the  country,  which  pretend  to  be  government 
organs.  It  is  quite  time  that  we  oegin  to  look  about  us,  and  see  whither  the  Snip  of  State 
is  drifting,  if  a  newly  elected  President  is  held  to  be  so  sacred  a  personage  that  his  public 
acts  cannot  be  freely  discussed  by  an  independent  journal,  because  it  is  independent.  We 
know  President  Pierce  only  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  "  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,**  and  we  most  respectfully  assure  those  friends  of  ours  who  have 
BO  amiably  taken  \i9  to  task  for  daring  to  approach  the  sacred  person  of  the  President^ 
because  he  happens  to  have  been  elected  by  so-called  democratic  votes,  except  on  our 
knees,  that  we  have  never  given  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  since  our  prospectus  was  issued, 
that  we  should  abstain  from  handling,  in  our  own  manner,  any  subject  of  popular  in- 
terest, through  fear  of  giving  offence  to  any  person,  party,  or  sect. 

It  it)  our  aim,  as  it  was  our  promise,  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public;  and,  in  fair* 
ness  to  the  public,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  one-sided,  or  partial,  m  the  treatment  of 
our  subjects.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  disclaim  all  partisan  bias  whatever, 
or  to  say  that  in  the  article  in  question,  there  was  the  slightest  degree  of  partyfeeling; 
unless  it  were  in  favor  of  the  party  in  power,  either  entertained  or  expressed.  Whether 
the  opinions  uttered  were  right  or  wrong,  is  not  the  point  we  wish  to  discuss,  but  simply 
to  beg  those  journals  that  have  so  inconsiderately  censured  us  for  daring  to  touch  the 
subject  at  all,  to  consider  what  the  effect  must  oe  of  hedging  in  the  presidency  with  a 
mere  party  reverence,  which  none  shall  be  allowed  to  overstep  but  professed  partisan 
hacks.  Is  it  from  such  sources  that  the  cause  of  the  people  is  likely  to  be  best  served, 
and  the  truth  arrived  at?  By  and  by  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  then  these  now 
government-organs  will  regard  a  candid  canvass  of  a  new  President's  pretensions,  by  a  jour* 
nal  like  ours,  which  has  no  partisan  ties  or  obligations,  a  very  proper  and  eminently  disr 
creet  thing  to  da 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITEBATUBS. 

American. — The  Astronomical  Jour- 
naL  On  the  second  day  of  November,  1849, 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Astrono- 
mical Journal  made  its  appearance,  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  wore  a 
most  forbidding  aspect.  Consisting  of 
eight  small  quarto  pages,  it  bore  only  on 
the  first  and  last  any  of  the  ordinary  fbrms 
of  language.  More  than  six  pages  were 
entirely  covered  with  the  most  absurd 
looking  collocations  of  figures  and  let- 
ters. Small  letters  and  capitals,  Italic 
and  Roman,  Greek  and  English,  in  paren- 
theses and  out  of  them,  adorned  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  Arabic  numerals,  are  all 
strangely  mixed  and  arrayed  with  dashes 
and  crosses  in  what  might  seem  inextri- 
cable confusion.  The  Journal  has  con- 
tinued, at  irregular  intervals,  to  publish 
similar  sheets,  until  it  has  poured  out 
upon  the  world  about  five  hundred  pages 
m  apparent  unintelligibility. 

And  of  what  value  is  this  array  of 
figures,  and  for  whose  eyes  can  it  be  in- 
tended? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  the 
journal  is  purely  astronomical,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  observatorids  and  as- 
tronomers of  the  whole  world,  and  afford- 
ing the  only  convenient  mode  of  com- 
municating observations  made  in  America 
to  the  general  stock  of  the  world's  learn- 
ing, llie  subscription  list  is,  of  course, 
too  small  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing, 
and  the  balance  which  amounts  to  $600 
a  volume,  is  met,  partly  finom  private  re- 
sources of  the  editor,  partly  by  others 
who  recognize  their  privilege  of  being  able 
thus  to  foster  science,  and  give  a  solid 
character  to  the  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try. We  may  perhaps  add  that  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  the  editor  has  made  in  behalf  of 
American  astronomy.  Feeling  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  journal  as  a  record  of 
our  contributions  to  this  science,  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  number  and 
value,  he  has  declined  offices  and  honors 
in  foreign  lands,  that  he  might  return  to 
his  native  State,  to  spend  his  time,  his 
strength,  and  his  fortune  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himselfl 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  Journal,  may  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  editor ;  words  not  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  but  addressed  to  a 
sympathizing  (Hend,  and  therefore  writ- 
ten more  directly  from  his  heart  **  I  felt 
that  to  awaken  a  true  zeal  for  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  in  America, — to  inspire 
our  own  scientific  men  with  self-reliuice, 


confidence,  and  intellectual  courage, — to 

g've  them  a  voice  and  rouse  them  to  emo- 
tion, both  with  one  another  and  with 
the  nations  of  the  old  world — ^to  ren- 
der charlatanism  conspicuously  manifest^ 
without  incurring  the  many  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  personal  crusades, — ^in 
short,  to  aid  m  building  up  American  as- 
tronomy, and  thus  indirectly  the  other 
departments  of  scienccL  was  a  mission 
lofty  enough  to  satisfy  tne  most  aspiring; 
patriotic  enough  for  the  best  citizen.'^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  jour- 
nal is  narrowly  American  in  its  aim.  It 
receives  contributions  to  its  columns  from 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe; 
never  asking  a  line  from  any  pen,  how- 
ever illustrious,  nor  publishing  one  which 
does  not  contain  a  positive  addition  to  the 
domain  of  human  knowledge.  It  sends 
its  light  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Australia,  Africa,  both  on  the  Nile  and  at 
the  Cape;  Asia,  South  America,  both 
coasts  of  North  America,  and  Europe ;  its 
circulation  in  the  latter  country  being 
greater  than  in  America. 

But  wherever  it  goes  it  sends  back 
honor  upon  the  Unitea  States.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fully  equal  to  the  Euro- 
pean Journal,  the  Astronomische  Nach" 
richten.  Yet  that  publication  is  supported 
in  great  part  by  the  Danish  government, 
and  its  editor  receives  a  munificent  salary 
from  the  same  source.  The  European 
governments,  indeed,  have  circulated  our 
American  Journal  by  means  of  their  offi- 
cial couriers,  so  willing  are  they  to  foster 
this  chief  of  sciences; — while  our  govern- 
ment have  politely  declined  forwarding  it 
through  the  despatch  bags  of  the  United 
States  Legations,  even  when  addressed 
to  national  institutions,  and  sent  as 
gifts,  either  of  the  editor,  or  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  It  seems  to  us  reason- 
able that  this  courtesy  should  be  shown 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Astronom^n 
of  the  Continent  who  are  in  the  pay  of 
their  governments,  and  that  they  should 
have  every  possible  facility  given  them  of 
availing  themselves  at  the  earliest  moment 
of  the  aid  of  American  observers. 

By  the  immediate  publication  of  new 
discoveries  which  is  done  in  extra  circu- 
lars, the  Journal  stimulates  to  new  ob- 
servations ;  and  the  publication  of  these 
observations  leads  to  new  analytical  re- 
search. This  has  been  the  constant  pro- 
cess by  which  astronomy  has  multiplied 
its  triumphs,  from  the  time  when  Galileo 
issued  his  Nuncius  Sidereus,  announcing 
the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  moons,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  lafft  dnooverj  o^  a  new 
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asteroid,  or  tn  unknown  oomet  Bat 
never  haTe  those  triumphs  multiplied 
more  rapjdlj  than  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  measurement  of  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  disoovery  of  the 
new  planet  Neptune ;  of  twenty  additional 
planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  of  the 
fluidity  of  Saturn's  ring ;  these  and  many 
other  less  brilliant  achieyements  have 
been  crowded  into  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Nor  has  our  country  taken  a  small  share 
in  the  labor;  received  a  small  share  of 
the  honor.  The  taunt  that  our  learning 
is  superficial  is  no  longer  heard.  We 
have  men  able  to  do  any  work  that  hu- 
man thought  can  do ; — and  we  have  private 
citizens  wUling  to  do  for  our  astronomers, 
what  kings  and  emperors  have  done  for 
those  of  the  world.  The  telescope  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  fully  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  Its  power  may  be  in  some 
measure  judged  ot^  from  the  fact  that  it 
could  discern  the  lines  on  this  printed 
page  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  read 
across  the  North  River.  The  telescope 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  Washington  are  also 
first  class  instruments. 

The  Journal  not  only  stimulates  to 
new  observation  and  research,  but  it  calls 
new  men  into  the  field.  More  than  one 
instance  has  already  occurred  in  which 
the  modesty  of  gdod  mathematicians  had 
kept  them  in  the  secrecy  of  idle  retire- 
ment, wholly  unconscious  of  their  ability 
to  serve  Science,  until  the  open  columns 
of  this  paper  tempted  them  to  write,  and 
brought  them  into  usefulness  and  incipi- 
ent fiune. 

If  these  were  the  only  advantages  of  the 
publication  of  the  Astronomical  JoumaL 
it  would  be  one  of  our  most  useful  ana 
important  periodicals,  and  we  would  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  editor  might  not  be 
forced  to  relinquish  the  work  for  which 
he  has  made  such  large  sacrifices. 

But  we  believe  that  in  proportion  as 
one  science  is  advanced,  all  others  receive 
a  healthy  impulse.  The  connection  be- 
tween Astronomy  and  the  Mathematics  is 
particularly  close;  the  former  is  dependent 
on  the  latter  for  its  theories,  the  latter 
upon  the  former  for  its  stimulus  and  re- 
WMid,  The  one  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  physical  sciences,  the  other  is  the  no- 
blest of  the  superstructures. 

And  the  chief  worth  of  these  sciences 
is  in  the  power  and  elevation  which  they 
give  to  the  student's  mind,  the  reverence 
and  awe,  the  &ith  and  hope  with  which 
they  inspire  him.  These  diviner  senti- 
ments of  our  nature  are  fed  by  all  intel- 
lectual culture,  except  in  rare  and  un- 
healthy cases.  And  what  intellectual 
eulture  may  compare  with  that  given  by 
astronomy  f    Where  is  the  logic  that  can 


compare  with  thatof  maifaematies?  On 
all  other  subjects  eadi  single  argument 
may  be  reduced  by  terseness  of  language 
to  a  single  paragraph.  But  m  mathematics 
a  single  argument  may  fill  a  volume.  Yet 
each  letter  in  a  mathematical  formula  has 
had  condensed  into  it  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  phrase ;  and  a  single  line  contains 
more  than  can  be  expressed  in  a  page  of 
ordinary  language.  With  all  this  wonder- 
ful condensation  of  meaning  and  of  argu- 
ment, the  sentences  of  mathematical  writ- 
ers are  sometimes  necessarily  of  great 
length.  In  the  first  number  of  the  As- 
tronomical Journal  we  find,  for  instance, 
a  single  sentence  occupying  neariy  two 
pages  quarto,  without  any  pause  in  it  km^ 
er  than  a  conmia,  and  containing  in  it 
only  one  single  verb.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  express  in  ordinary  language  all 
that  is  told  m  this  algebraic  sentence,  we 
should  fill  a  volume  and  then  find  it 
wholly  unintelli^ble.  Whereas  in  its 
present  form  it  is  to  the  eye  of  the  as- 
tronomer as  grand  and  comprehensive  as 
an  oration. 

Now  if  language  is  an  instrument  of 
thought,  and  the  power  of  a  writer  or 
thinker  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  language  with  which  he  is  acquaint- 
ed, what  must  be  the  effect  of  familiarity 
with  such  a  language  as  that  of  the  cal- 
culus upon  the  mind  of  those  that  use  it? 
We  have  at  least  abundant  evidence  that, 
in  their  own  peculiar  department,  it  gives 
them  marvellous  power  and  marvellous 
accuracy.  To  hear  a  man  assert  uncon- 
ditionally as  one  of  the  writers  in  this 
Journal  does  assert,  that  Saturn's  rings 
are  fluid ;  that  a  body  which  has  beoi 
subjected  to  telescofMc  observation  for  two 
hundred  years  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
want  of  solidity  is  a  collection  of  streams 
of  some  liquid, — rivers  running  in  open 
space, — rivers  without  a  bed,  without  a 
source,  without  an  end,  chasing  into  them- 
selves and  into  each  other  for  ever ;  to 
hear  a  man  make  such  an  assertion,  we 
might  be  excused  for  hesitatine  to  bdieve 
it  But  when  we  remember  that  roathe* 
matical  reasonmg  is  of  all  reasoning  least 
liable  to  error,  and  remember  that  every 
ship  that  sails  depends  upon  astronomical 
calculations  for  its  guidance  and  is  not 
disappointed ;  when  we  reflect  that  from 
three  observatkms  of  a  heavenly  body  its 
whole  orbit  may  be  accurately  known; 
when  we  behold  edipees  taldng  place  in 


precise  accordance  with 


when 


we  recollect  also  the  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  calculus  in  the  science  of  optkss, 
we  must  yield  our  prepossessions  to  his 
demonstrations,  and  confess  his  right  to 
declare  that  to  be  fluid,  whk^  ia^  to  all 
appearance^  as  solid  as  the  earth  itsel£ 
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It  is  well  that  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  weight  of  scientific  au- 
thority. It  is  well  that  we  are  reminded 
that  we  must  yield  our  assent  to  truths 
wliich  we  cannot  understand ;  nay,  that 
we  must  sometimes  have  a  lively  faith  in 
them,  and  put  to  sea,  risking  fortune  and 
hfe  upon  the  word  of  astronomical  pre- 
dictions. 

It  is  well  also  to  be  taught,  that  there 
are  some  things  which  we  do  not  know. 
In  politics  and  in  business,  men  freely 
criticise  statesmen  and  financiers  as  though 
they  were  their  equals.  There  is  no  easy 
and  sure  criterion  by  which  men  can  dis- 
tinguish the  real  statesman.  And  those 
natural  sciences  which  are  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  daily  life,  labor  under 
a  similar  disadvantage.  But  with  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Their  heroes  are  a  well  mark- 
ed, and  distinguished  few.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
their  achievements.  We  rarely  find  a 
moralist  or  a  poet  to  speak  of  them  with 
scorn ;  as  in  Schiller's  verse : 

Tftlk  not  to  me  astronomers  sIwsts  of  stars  and  of 
systems ; 
Worl<is  had  ne?er  been  made  slmplj  (br  science  to 
ooant 
Grand  is  the  starry  host  doubtless,  in  space  is  nothing 
sublimor, 
But,  good  frionds,  the  sublime  is  not  embodied  in 
spaoe. 

The  world,  however,  judges  more  wise- 
ly than  Schiller.  It  finds  in  the  astrono- 
mer, not  the  star-counter  of  the  poet, 
but  a  spirit  akin  to  the  star-builder. 
Where  is  there  to  be  found  any  thing 
more  sublime  than  the  mastery  which 
the  hunuin  mind  has  gained  over  these 
countless  worlds ;  which,  roaming  through 
unfathomed  space,  are  yet  charmed  down 
by  the  mighty  talisman  of  the  telescope ; 
bound  by  the  unyielding  chain  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  forced,  Proteus  like,  to  prophesy 
the  future,  and  yield  up  the  secrets  of  the 
past  What  is  there  sublime  in  the  human 
spirit,  if  it  be  not  the  power  to  run  back 
before  the  birth  of  time,  and  follow,  with 
demonstration  infallible  as  sight,  the 
course  of  the  Creator's  action?  What 
imagination  more  sublime  than  that  of 
the  Geometer,  who  frames  worlds  upon 
different  laws,  fix)m  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  God,  and  shows  with  certainty 
unerring  as  experience  what  would  have 
flowed  thence  had  He  adopted  them. 

The  mere  knowledge  that  any  human 
being  has  such  power  lifts  us  up.  Men 
cannot  but  feel  a  certain  reverence  for 
themselves  to  know  that  fellow-men  are 
thus  exalted.  They  are  unconsciously 
raised  into  a  higher  sphere.  We  have 
heard  one  of  the  best  historians  of  our 
day  rank  the  discovery  of  Neptune  among 


the  most  important  events  of  human  his- 
tory ;  and  he  justified  his  remark,  bj  ap- 
pealing to  this  well-known  efiect  of  scien- 
tific triumphs  in  elevating  the  tone  of 
thought  even  among  the  lowest  classes. 

— Songs  of  the  modem  minnesingers, 
might  very  well  have  been  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  German  Lyrics^  translated  by 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  R.  L, 
published  by  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields, 
Boston.  Mr.  Brooks  is  well  known  aa 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  German 
scholars,  and  admirable  translators,  in  the 
country:  and  has  already  presented  the 
public  with  a  volume  of  translations  from 
Theodore  Kdmer,  and  other  German 
poets,  published  in  Ripley's  Specimens  of 
Foreign  Standard  Literature  ;  and  hia 
graceful  and  sparkling  touch  is  often  re- 
cognized in  the  columns  of  the  Literary 
World.  So  singularly  happy  is  he  in 
translation,  that  we  gladly  hail  his  present 
book,  whicn  forms  one  of  the  successful 
Boston  series,  as  a  contribution  of  perma- 
nent value  to  our  literary  stores ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  muse  he  serves  so  well, 
may  some  day  inspire  him  to  collect  into 
a  volume  of  English  translation,  the  ex- 
quisite songs  and  ballads  of  Henry  Heine, 
which  would  surely  command  attention 
and  favor.  This  has  been  already  done 
for  Uhland,  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
characteristic  of  the  modem  German 
bards,  by  Alexander  Weill  (we  believe 
that  is  the  name) :  the  entire  contents  of 
Uhland's  last  complete  volume  are  ren- 
dered poem  by  poem  into  English. 

In  notes  necessarily  so  brief  as  these^ 
we  can  do  little  more  than  inform  the 
reader  of  such  a  publication,  and  assure 
him  of  its  admirable  quality.  We  notice 
among  the  translations,  MQlIer's  version 
of  the  well  known  old  monkish  legend, 
of  which  Longfellow  has  given  his  version 
in  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  as  the  story  of 
the  Monk  Felix.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  romantic  religious  tradi- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  German  Lyrics 
will  give  the  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  variety,  the  grace,  and  the  quaintness 
of  this  department  of  German  literature. 
The  fun  is  rather  too  cumbrous  and 
local,  for  our  quick  Saxon  apprehension. 
A  German  comical  journal,  as  German 
students  will  remember,  does  not  seem 
very  funny  to  an  habitual  and  appre- 
ciative reader  of  Punch.  A  small  joke 
goes  a  great  way  in  Germany  ;  perhaps 
the  Germans  like  to  burrow  into  it,  and 
turn  it  over  and  over,  at  leisure.  But 
one  number  of  Charivari  or  Punchy 
has  more  essential  fun  in  it  than  a  volume 
of  The  Fliegende  Blatter.  If  our  com- 
mendation of  the  present  work  comes  a 
little  late,  it  is  none  the  less  sincere — and 
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we  shall  look  with  hope  and  interest  for 
further  contributions  of  the  same  kind 
from  Mr.  Brooks. 

— It  is  a  proper  compliment  that  Mr. 
George  S.  IIillard  has  paid  the  public,  in 
bis  Six  Months  in  Italy ^  that  he  has  so 
carefully  elaborated  every  part  of  his 
book.  He  does  not  give  us  his  hasty  im- 
pressions of  travel,  hastily  written,  but  the 
results  of  close  and  attentive  observation, 
matured  by  study,  and  presented  in  the 
most  painstaking  way.  Absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  most  laborious  vocation,  he 
might  have  found  an  excuse  for  a  little 
carelessness  and  inelegance  in  the  custom- 
ary plea  of  a  want  of  time  to  chasten  and 
perfect  his  style ;  but  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  no  such  privilege,  and  gives  us  his 
work  with  the  evidences  of  preparation  on 
eyery  page.  An  instructive  and  agreeable 
work  it  is,  almost  minute  enough  in  its 
descriptions  to  answer  for  a  guide-book, 
yet  abounding  in  just  and  sensible  re- 
marks, well-informed  criticisms,  and  varied 
learning. 

Mr.  Hillard  entered  Italy  by  way  of 
Trieste,  passing  over  the  Adriatic  to 
Venice,  whence  he  went  through  Verona, . 
Parma,  and  Bologna,  to  Florence.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  thence  to 
Naples,  and  from  Naples  back  to  Leghorn 
and  Pisa,  and  so  on  to  Genoa.  In  all 
these  places  he  remained  sufficiently  long 
to  impress  their  peculiar  scenery  upon  his 
mind,  to  examine  their  treasures  of  art, 
and  to  derive  some  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  people.  lie  seems  to  have  left  no 
day  unemployed.  Churches,  galleries, 
museums,  and  the  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  were  all  attractive  to  him,  and  he 
paints  them  with  an  appreciative  admira- 
tion and  fidelity.  Appended  to  his  records 
of  travel,  also,  are  a  series  of  discriminating 
remarks  on  the  previous  writers  on  Italy, 
which  many  will  find  as  interesting  as 
any  part  of  the  book,  furnishing,  as  they 
do,  the  judgments  of  a  ripe  and  highly 
cultivated  scholar  on  the  Italian  nar- 
ratives of  Addison,  De  Stael,  Goethe, 
Chateaubriand,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Forsyth, — on  all,  in  short,  who  have 
attained  any  distinction  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Hillard  writes  with  grace,  elegance, 
and  dignity,  and  though  a  little  hard  and 
stiff  at  times,  is  never  awkward  or  un- 
couth.    His  principal  defect  is  a  want  of 
raciness, or  humor:  he  is  too  uniformly 
sustained ;    talks  too  much  like  a  book, 
and  too  little  like  conversation  ;  is  didactic 
rather  than  amusing,  and  now  and  then 
disguises  commonplace  in  such  formal  and 
stately  phrases,  that  one  hardly  recog- 
nizes his  old  friends.     It  is  impossible  to 
read  him  continuously,  without  feeling  a 
certain  restraint,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 


offending  some  ideal  standard,  by  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  sentiments,  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm.  But  his  merit,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  chaste  seve- 
rity, classical  precision,  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  thorough  and  exact  culture.  His 
book  will  add  very  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  we  think,  be  generally  regarded 
as  an  ornament  to  our  literature. 

— Professor  Sillimak's  '•  Visit  to 
Europe  "  is  a  work  of  the  same  class  with 
Mr.  Hillard's ;  but  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  one  is  the  record  of  a 
brilliant  episode  in  the  life  of  a  scholar, 
which  has  filled  his  memory,  as  he  says, 
with  images  alike  beautiful  and  enduring ; 
while  the  other  is  that  of  a  man  of  science, 
less  eager  to  seek  out  the  wonders  of  art, 
though  not  insensible  to  them,  but  anxious 
mainly  to  investigate  the  great  depositories 
of  learning,  to  examine  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  countries,  and  to  describe  his 
joumeyings  only  in  so  far  as  they  give  in- 
terest to  his  other  purposes.  The  narrative 
of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  Profes- 
sor is  clear,  unvarnished,  and  straightfor- 
ward, not  particularly  novel  or  striking  in 
its  selection  of  incidents,  yet  seldom  dull, 
or  merely  repetitions  of  the  details  of  the 
guide-books.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author 
saw  things  for  himself,  and  describes  his 
own  views  of  them,  not  the  stereotyped 
views  of  the  tourist.  But  the  chief  value 
of  his  work  is  in  the  illustrations  which 
his  vast  scientific  attainments  have  en- 
abled him  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  geological  and  other  natural  pheno- 
mena of  different  countries.  We  would 
especially  commend,  in  this  respect,  the 
part  relating  to  Naples,  and  the  volcano 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  appear  to 
have  been  studied  with  remarkable  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  we  have  scarcely  opened 
any  page  of  the  two  volumes  without  de- 
riving from  it  some  instruction  or  pleasure. 

— ^Slr.  George  W.  Flagg's  "  Venice^^ is 
another  agreeable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
books  on  the  old  world.   An  artist,  and  of 
course  an  enthusiast, — an  official  person, 
and  consequently  admitted   to  the  best 
sources  of   knowledge,   the  author  has 
treated  his  romantic  theme  with  the  ad- 
miration of  the  poet,  and  yet  with  the  ful- 
ness of  information  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
historian.   No  subject  that  we  know  of  is 
better  adapted  to  call  forth  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  writer  than  the  "  City  of 
the  Sea."  Her  singularly  glorious  position, 
her  wild  and  mysterious  yet  brilliant  his- 
tory, the  great  names  that  have  illuminated 
and  darkened  her  annals,  the  still  greatei 
names  that  have  made  these  annals  im- 
mortal in  dramas  and  novels, — the  pictu- 
resque and  impressive  aspects  of  all  that 
surrounds  and  is  rehited  to  her,  combine 
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in  mvestbg  Venioe  with  a  depth  of  interest, 
a  pathos,  and  a  glory,  that  are  found  in  no 
other  city,  scarcely  excepting  Rome,  on 
the  glohe.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Flagsr 
has  proved  himself  in  aU  respects  eqiud 
to  his  theme ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
will  confess  that  his  narration  of  the  more 
recent  vicissitudes  of  the  beautiful  Naiad 
of  the  Adriatic  is  the  most  complete,  con- 
secutive, and  apparently  authentic,  that 
we  have  read,  it  fills  one's  soul  with 
burning  indignation  to  learn  how  much 
these  poor  Venetians,  inheritors  of  Titian's 
fame,  have  suffered  from  the  brutal  des- 
potism of  the  Austrians!  How  long, 
oh  Lord,  how  long !  one  is  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, shall  thy  vengeance  sleep !  ' 

—The  ''Life  of  Isaac  T,  mvper,'^  by 
that  eminent  and  aocomplishea  woman, 
Mrs.  Lyoia  Maria  Child,  is  written 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  depict  the 
well-known  philanthropist  as  he  was.  His 
kindness,  gentleness,  fearlessness,  and 
other  less  noble  traits^are  presented  with 
the  utmost  fidelity.  !But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther many  of  the  details,  into  which  the 
biographer  enters,  such  as  his  love  for 
certain  mystifications,  are  entirely  judi- 
cious. They  were  unquestionably  mno- 
cent  in  themselves,  springing  from  a  harm- 
less love  of  mirth,  and  yet,  we  confess  that 
on  reading  them,  we  experienced  a  slight 
shock  of  surprise.  The  humor  of  them 
scarcely  justified  the  insincerity,  which, 
though  only  momentary  and  apparent,  was 
not  in  accord  with  that  thorough  truthful- 
ness we  like  to  ascribe  to  such  benevolent 
and  conscientious  men  as  Friend  Hopper. 
As  a  memoir,  however,  of  one  who  played 
a  conspicuous  and  useful  part,  in  various 
important  moral  reforms,  it  will  be  grate- 
fiilly  received  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  same  oljects. 

—The  '^  Salad  for  the  Solitary^ 
which  is  the  quaint  name  of  an  entertain- 
ing collection  of  literary  trifles,  in  the 
manner  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  appears  to 
have  a  piquant  flavor  for  the  public  appe- 
tite ;  for  it  has  immediately  passed  through 
four  or  five  editions,  and  is  still  selling 
with  some  rapidity.  The  writer  has  been 
evidently  an  industrious  reader  of  books, 
from  which  he  has  picked  a  vast  number  of 
the  most  curious  and  agreeable  morsels, — 
something  suited,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
palate, — and  he  has  put  them  together 
with  original  remarks  of  that  relish  of  the 
true  Attic  Salt.  For  an  idle  summer's 
day  reading,  or  for  a  jaunt  by  steamboat 
or  railroad,  the  work  will  prove  an  un- 
usually pleasant  companion.  We  remark, 
however,  some  misquotations  here  ana 
there,  that  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in 
future  editions. 

—The  ""Stm-y  of  Mont  Blanc^^  by 


Albert  Smfth,  is  a  sniall,  thin  toIiiiim^ 
but  full  of  merit  It  is  one  of  thoas 
homely,  truthful,  knowing  sketches,  which 
only  a  man  of  genius  can  write,  but  the 
whole  world  loves  to  read.  One  gets  so 
complete  an  idea  from  it,  of  the  scenes  it 
portrays,  that  he  is  satisfied,  should  bs 
read  nothing  on  the  same  subject  here- 
after. 

There  is  a  stratum  of  excellent  good 
sense,  and  genial  humor  running  throogli 
Mr.  Smith's  simple  narrative,  which  caa- 
not  fail  to  have  a  most  happy  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  youthfid  i^ulers.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  thorough  Cockney,  though  not 
bom  within  hearing  of  Bow  Bells;  but  he 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class,  and  wins  ui 
to  his  way  of  thinking  by  his  frank,  sodaL 
and  hearty  manner  of  expressing  his  opoH 
ions.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his 
story  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  the  introduction, 
giving  an  account  of  a  youthful  pedestrian 
tour  into  Italy.  The  book  is  republished 
by  Putnam  k  Co.  from  the  English 
edition. 

— The  best  type  of  a  thorough  German 
student  and  bibliographer  is  Dr.  Anthov, 
who  every  year  enriches  our  possessions, 
by  unfolding  some  new  placer  of  learning^ 
in  the  opulent  ancient  mines.  His  last 
book,  "  A  Manual  of  Greek  Literatures^ 
like  nearly  all  his  previous  works,  ex- 
hausts its  topic  It  seems  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  said  by  those  that  may  come 
after,  covering  the  entire  ground,  and  so 
admirably  arranged  that  its  vast  resooroei 
are  made  available  at  a  glance.  How 
much  are  English  scholars  indebted  to 
the  industry  and  acquirements  of  this 
one  man, — what  heaps  of  undigested  iii-> 
formation  he  has  gathered,  and  put  into 
practicable  shape, — what  a  miracle  of 
diligence  he  is !  It  is  said  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  superficial  in  our  attainments, 
but,  if  Dr.  Anthon's  books  are  used  as 
widely  as  they  are  purchased,  there  must 
be  a  great  many  persons  somewhere  who 
are  crammed  with  profoundest  knowledge. 
We  do  not  know  who  they  are,  but  we 
are  sure  that  such  ponderous  tomes  of  the 
choicest  learning  are  not  scattered  through 
the  community  in  vain.  The  Bentleya 
the  Porsons,  and  the  Parrs,  of  old  worid 
renown,  kept  their  immense  acquisitions 
pretty  much  to  themselves;  but  Dr. 
Anthon  acquires  only  to  impart,  and, 
since  his  books  are  bought,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  be  read. 

— Hildreth's  "  TVory  of  Political' 
we  announced  some  time  ago :  it  is  now 
published.  It  is  sensible,  instructive,  and 
liberal  in  its  sentiments,  but  we  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  its  philosophy.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.    But  we  oonfett  to 
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liave  read  it  only  saperfioially,  and  shall 
take  more  time  before  we  venture  upon  a 
positive  opinion. 

— Our  Hawthorne's  genius  ennobles 
and  purifies  whatever  it  touches.  In  his 
second  Wonder  Book,  or  the  Thnglewood 
7\ile8y  the  hideous  myths  of  the  bold 
dassiod  dictionary,  are  extricated  from 
the  confusion  and  deformity  in  which  they 
have  been  immersed,  and  presented  to  us 
anew  in  graceful  and  bewitching  shapes. 
They  have  been  rejuvenated  for  the  juve- 
niles, but  with  a  sweet  undercurrent  of 
grace  and  wisdom,  that  will  lend  them  a 
charm  even  for  the  ripest  intellects. 
Those  old  fables,  which  doubtless  had  in- 
finite depths  of  meaning  in  them  to  the 
childhood  of  our  race,  are  given  in  new 
vitality  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  the 
story-teller,  as  he  repeats  them  to  a  later 
childhood.  Or,  as  the  author  has  him- 
self finely  said,  in  his  delightful  preface, 
^*  their  objectionable  characteristics  seem 
to  be  a  parasitical  growth,  having  no  es- 
sential connection  with  the  original  fable. 
They  fall  away,  and  are  thought  of  no 
moroj  the  instant  the  narrator  puts  his 
imagination  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  inno- 
cent little  circle,  whose  wideK)pen  eyes 
are  fixed  so  eagerly  upon  him.  Thus 
the  stories  (not  by  any  strained  efibrt, 
but  in  harmony  with  their  inherent  germ) 
transform  themselves,  and  reassume  the 
shapes  which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  in  the  pure  childhood  of  the 
world." 

Bacon,  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients," 
has  elicited,  with  his  usual  profundity,  the 
deeper  scientific  truths  that  he  supposed 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  obsolete  my- 
thologies ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Haw- 
thorne to  clothe  them  with  a  touching 
moral  significance  and  grace.  May  the 
leisure  of  his  official  position  put  it  in  his 
power  to  recast  for  us  the  stories  of  the 
whole  of  those  perished  religions !  that  is, 
if  it  afford  him  time  also  to  continue  his 
own  original  stories. 

— There  is  a  vigorous  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  a  keen  insight  into  character, 
an  artistic  management  of  the  story,  and 
deep  passions,  in  the  novels  of  Talvi, — 
well  known  as  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
professor  in  this  city — which  are  admira- 
bly sustained  in  her  latest  work, "  The  Ex- 
iles,^^  It  is  a  sweetly  sad  narrative  of  the 
fortunes,  in  the  new  world,  of  a  young 
German  patriot  and  his  betrothed,  wrought 
out  with  a  touching  pathos  and  truth- 
fulness. The  characters  are  finely  painted, 
the  narration  anima^,  and  the  occasional 
remarks  full  of  thought  and  wisdom. 
The  authoress  has  taken  the  pains  in  her 
preface,  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  America  or  American  ex- 


istence, observmg  that  the  personages  she 
introduces,  though  national,  are  not  exclu- 
sive types  of  our  society,  and  that  her 
scenes  are  not  descriptions  of  any  that 
she  has  actually  experienced.  She  adds 
a  hope,  that  no  one-sided  national  pride, 
no  limited  popular  vanity,  will  prevent 
the  reader  from  recognizing  in  them,  "  the 
heart  which  beats  for  the  f^  native  land 
of  the  dearest  which  it  possesses  on  earth, 
and  the  home  of  its  voluntary  adoption." 
Perhaps  the  sensitiveness  which  we  often 
exhibit  lowards  the  criticism  of  foreign- 
ers, renders  such  a  disclaimer  necessary ; 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
thoughtful  American  will  find  in  the  ob- 
servations of  the  accomplished  writer,  a 
single  ground  of  complaint  We  do  not 
always  concur  in  the  representations  she 
has  given,  but  they  are  generally  so  just, 
and  always  animated  by  so  noble  a 
spirit,  that  we  are  bound  to  welcome  them 
as  the  monitions  of  an  anxious  friend. 

— We  hail  the  republication  of  **  Lorerir 
zo  Benoniy^^  the  autobiography  of  an 
Italian,  which  has  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion in  England.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Italy, 
and  Italian  life,  by  a  distinguished  exile, 
written  with  remarkable  grace,  and  puri- 
ty of  style,  and  filled  with  passages  of 
absorbing  interest.  The  author,  accord- 
ing to  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July, 
is  Giovanni  Ruffini,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
who  effected  his  escape  from  his  native 
country  after  the  attempt  at  revolution  in 
I833.  His  book  is,  in  substance,  an 
authentic  account  of  real  persons  and  in- 
cidents, though  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
adopt  fictitious  and  fantastic  designations 
for  himself  and  his  associates.  Since 
1833,  Ruffini  has  resided  chiefly  (if  not 
wholly)  in  England  and  France,  where 
his  qualities,  we  understand,  have  secured 
him  respect  and  regard.  In  1848,  he  was 
selected  by  Charles  Albert  to  fill  the  re- 
sponsible situation  of  ambassador  to 
Paris,  in  which  city  he  had  long  been 
domesticated  as  a  refugee.  He  ere  long, 
however,  relinquished  that  office,  and 
again  withdrew  into  private  life.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  the  time  of  his 
exile  to  such  advantage  as  to  have  acquir- 
ed a  most  uncommon  mastery  over  the 
English  language.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
few  native  writers,  who  write  English  with 
so  much  quiet  force  and  beauty.  But 
the  matter  is  as  fascinating  as  Uie  style 
is  admirable.  The  characters  have  the 
definiteness  of  sculpture  almost,  while  the 
events  are  as  varied  and  extraordinary  as 
those  of  a  highly-wrought  romance ;  yet, 
the  principal  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
gentle  but  impressive  exposition  it  fur- 
nishes of  the  despotism  exercised  in  Italy 
over  the  human  mind.    There  is  a  truth 
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and  a  reality  in  its  pictures,  which  leave 
us  no  doubt  that  they  are  transcripts  out 
of  an  actual  experience.  As  it  is  general- 
ly admitted  that  the  "Fantasio"  of  the 
story  is  Mazzini,  we  extract  the  sketch  of 
that  great  man  as  he  appeared  in  his 
youth. 

"  Fantasio  waa  my  elder  by  one  year.  He 
had  a  finely-shaped  head,  the  forehead  spa- 
cious and  prominent,  and  eyes  black  as  ^et, 
at  times  darting  lightning.  His  complexion 
was  a  pale  oliye,  and  his  features,  remark- 
ably striking  altogether,  were  set^  so  to 
speak,  in  a  profusion  of  flowing  black  hair, 
which  he  wore  rather  long.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  grave  and  almost 
severe,  was  softened  by  a  smile  of  great 
sweetness,  mingled  witna  certain  shrewd- 
ness, betraying  a  rich  comic  vein.  He  spoke 
well  and  fluentl}^  and,  when  he  warmed 
upon  a  subject,  there  was  a  fascinating 
power  in  his  eyes,  his  gestures,  his  voice, 
his  whole  bearing,  that  was  quite  irresisti- 
ble. His  life  was  one  of  retirement  and 
study,  the  amusements  common  with  young 
men  of  his  age  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
His  library,  his  cigar,  his  coffee ;  some  oc- 
casional walks,  rarely  in  the  daytime,  and 
always  in  solitary  places,  more  frequently 
in  tne  evening  and  by  moonlight — such 
were  his  only  j>lea8ures.  His  morals  were 
irreproachnbfe,  his  conversation  was  always 
chaste.  If  any  of  the  young  companions 
he  gathered  round  him  occasionally  indulged 
in  some  wanton  jest,  or  expression  of  double 
meaning,  Fantasio^God  bless  him ! — would 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  it  by  some  one 
word,  which  never  failed  of  its  effect.  Such 
was  the  influence  that  the  purity  of  his 
life,  and  his  incontestable  superiority  gave 
to  him, 

"  Fantasio  was  well  versed  in  history,  and 
in  the  literature,  not  only  of  his  own,  but 
of  foreign  countries.  Shakspeare,  Byron, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  Dante  and  Alfleri.  Spare  and  thin  in 
body,  he  had  an  indefatigably  active  mind ; 
he  wrote  much  and  well  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  and  there  was  hardly  a  subject  he 
had  not  attempted — historical  essays,  lite- 
rary criticisms,  tragedies,  <fec.,  Ac.  A  pas- 
sionate lover  of  liberty  under  every  shape, 
there  breathed  in  his  fiery  soul  an  indomi- 
table spirit  of  revolt  against  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  every  sort.  Kind,  feeling, 
generous,  never  did  he  refuse  advice  or 
service ;  and  his  library,  amply  furnished, 
as  well  as  his  well-filled  purse,  were  al- 
ways at  the  command  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps he  was  rather  fond  of  displaying  the 
brilliancy  of  his  dialectic  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  good  sense,  by  maintaining  occa- 
sionally strange  paradoxes.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  slight  touch  of  affectation  in  his  in- 
variably black  dress ;  and  his  horror  of  aj>- 
parent  shirt-collars  was  certainly  somewhat 
exaggerated ;  but,  take  him  all  in  all,  he 
was  a  noble  lad. 

"  To  him  I  owe  having  really  read  and  en- 


joyed Dante.  Many  a  time,  before  having 
made  acquaintance  with  Fantasio,  I  haa 
taken  up  the  "Divina  Comedia**  with  the 
firm  determination  of  going  through  the 
whole  of  it ;  but  soon  recoiling  from  its  dif- 
ficulties, I  had  given  up  the  task,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  reaaing  those  portions 
of  the  great  poem  which  are  most  fauoua, 
and  the  beauties  of  which  are  most  popular ; 
in  a  word,  I  had  only  sought  amusement 
in  Dante.  Fantasio  taught  me  to  look  there 
for  instruction  and  the  ennobling  of  my 
faculties.  I  drank  deeply  at  this  source  of 
profound  thought  and  generous  emotion, 
and  from  that  time  the  name  of  Italy,  which 
recurs  so  often  in  the  book,  became  sacred 
to  me,  and  made  my  very  heart  beat  We 
read  together  the  most  obscure  passages. 
Fantasio's  commentaries  were  ratner  bril- 
liant than  deep,  but  I  was  of  an  age  when 
brilliancy  is  irresistibly  seductive^  and 
makes  up  for  every  thing  else." 

English. — Two  literary  announoementt 
are  made  in  England,  which  will  stir  the 
blood  of  all  readers.  The  first  is  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  ''  History  of  England." 
by  Thomas  Babingtmi  Macatuay,  in 
connection  with  whom  a  curious  story  is 
told  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
city  papers,  to  the  effect  that  his  friends 
never  expected  the  distinguished  author 
to  finish  it,  owing  to  bus  addiction  to  the 
use  of  opium.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a 
tale  not  founded  on  fact,  for  though  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  been  in  ill-health  for  some 
time,  the  cause  of  his  illness  has  been  his 
excessive  devotion  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  not  his  indulgence  in  a  debiising  ap- 
petite. The  second  announcement,  to 
which  wc  refer,  is  a  new  novel  by  TViack- 
eraxj^  to  be  called  "  The  Newcomes,  Me- 
moirs of  a  most  respectable  family. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis^  Esq" 
Well,  if  Pcndennis  has  a  hand  in  it,  we 
know  pretty  well  what  the  book  will  be ; 
we  know  what  pretentious  old  noodles, 
what  faded  old  bcaus,  what  simperine 
misses,  and  what  fast  young  men,  will 
figure  on  the  scene.  We  shall  be  let, 
too,  into  the  secret  ways  and  means  of 
the  respectable  heads  of  the  house,  see 
how  they  manage  to  give  dinners,  keep 
secrets,  marry  off  their  daughters,  and 
get  their  sons  into  the  guanls,  or  the 
church  ;  we  shall  have  another  edition, 
probably,  of  Amelia,  and  Blanche,  and 
Tuflo,  and  Finucane,  and  Bungay, — and 
yet,  though  we  know  all  about  it  before- 
hand, when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  fresh, 
as  true,  as  original,  and  as  delightful,  as 
though  wc  made  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis's 
acquaintance  for  the  first  time.  His 
works  are  like  good  sound  old  wine,  though 
we  have  tasted  it  a  thousand  times,  the 
actual  smack  upon  the  lips  is  always  a 
new  and  luscious  scnsatioA. 
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— ^^Autobiographic  Sketches,''^  is  the 
name  given  to  the  two  first  Tolumes  of  a 
new  English  series  of  the  writings  of 
De  Quincy.  They  are  among  the  most 
charming  pieces  of  his  composition;  every 
page  abounds  in  characteristic  specimens 
of  his  mastery  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
language ;  but  the  chapter  entitled  "  My 
Brother."  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
of  the  most  profound,  and  touching  narra- 
tions to  be  found  any  where  in  hterature. 
It  is  curious  that  the  works  of  this  author, 
now  admitted  to  be  the  foremost  living 
writer  of  English,  should  not  have  been 
collected  till  this  late  day,  in  his  native 
land.  A  beautiful  American  edition  of 
them  has  been  for  some  time  in  almost 
every  library,  but  in  England  they  have 
been  sufiered  to  sleep  in  the  pages  of  the 
periodicals  to  which  they  were  originally 
contributed.  Mr.  Fields,  his  American 
editor,  receives,  as  he  deserves,  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  from  his  illustrious 
friend. 

French. — The  French  academy,  at  its 
session  of  August  17,  gave  the  Gobert 
prize  for  the  best  work  in  French  history, 
published  during  the  year,  to  Augustine 
Thierry  and  Henry  Martin  ;  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  was  allotted  to  M.  Guizot, 
son  of  the  ex-minister,  and  Charles 
Benoit,  for  their  joint  work  called  Sti^ 
dies  on  Alenander ;  the  two  prizes  of 
2,500  francs  each  for  the  most  useful 
books  of  the  year,  were  given  to  A.  Gari- 
NER,  for  his  TVeatise  on  the  Faculties 
of  the  Soulj  and  H.  Beaudrillard  for 
his  work  entitled  Bodin  and  his  Times, 
A  medal  of  2,000  francs  was  also  given  to 
H.  Sajou,  for  his  History  of  French  Lite- 
rature in  Foreign  Countries  ;  another  of 
the  same  value  to  M.  Geruzey  for  his  His- 
tcnry  of  French  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  Modem  THmes  ;  and  anoth- 
er to  M.  Becha,  for  his  Pauperism  in 
France  and  the  Means  of  Removing  it, 
A  medal  of  1,500  francs  was  also  bestow- 
^  ed  on  M.  Laprade,  for  his  Evangelical 
PoemSj  and  another  on  Madame  Garraud 
for  her  story  called  Little  Jane,  or  Duty, 
These  prizes  were  announced  by  M.  Vien- 
net  in  a  long  and  elegant  oration. 

—  M.  Victor  Cousin  has  published  a 
new  work  under  an  old  title.  It  is  called 
Du  Vrai,  du  Beau  et  du  Bien  (of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good),  and 
is  a  complete  statement  of  his  philosophi- 
cal system,  written  with  the  lucid  and 
classic  charm  of  style  in  which  few,  even 
of  his  countrymen,  approach  him.  This 
book,  must,  by  no  means,  be  taken  for  a 
mere  mass  of  abstract  metaphysics ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  varied  and  enlivened  by 
criticism  on  literature  and  art  of  the  most 


attractive  character,  and,  whether  the 
reader  accept,  or  reject  M.  Cousin's  spiri- 
tualist philosophy,  he  will  read  him  al- 
ways with  pleasure  and  often  with  in- 
struction. We  prefer  the  present  volume 
to  most  of  his  earlier  expositions. 

— Madame  George  Sand  continues  to 
write  novels  with  no  less  opulence  of 
genius,  though  in  a  somewhat  more  chas- 
tened style  than  marked  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions. We  have  read  her  last  one, 
La  Filleule  (The  God-daughter),  whose 
publication  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Siecle, 
newspaper,  was  lately  concluded.  Like 
many  of  her  books  the  beginning  of  this 
story  is  a  miracle  of  art,  tender,  delicate, 
fresh  as  nature  herself^  and  finished  with 
a  lovely  perfection  of  beauty ;  but  the 
latter  portion  is  far  inferior.  It  is  as  if 
the  inspiration  of  the  author  were  exhaust- 
ed in  the  first  half  of  the  tale,  leaving 
the  second  to  be  made. of  coarser  material, 
and  merely  as  a  job  of  work.  The  hero 
is  a  young  student  who  goes  from  Paris 
to  spend  a  vacation  in  the  country.  Hero 
he  falls  in  with  a  suficring  Gypsy  woman, 
whom  he  protects  and  relieves,  and  who 
dies  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  He 
adopts  the  child,  and  determines  to  bring 
her  up  from  his  very  slender  income ;  but 
a  wealthy  lady  in  the  neighborhood  learn- 
ing the  circumstances,  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance and  obtains  his  consent  to  take  the 
baby  to  her  own  house,  and  there  provide 
for  her  education.  This  lady,  though 
some  ten  years  his  senior,  is  a  widow  and 
endowed  with  all  the  goodness  and  beauty 
proper  to  a  heroine.  The  young  man  of 
course  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she  with 
him,  and  after  a  variety  of  difficulties  and 
probationary  trials,  suggested  mainly  by 
the  prudence  of  the  lady's  mother,  who 
does  not  like  a  match  between  persons  so 
imequal  in  years,  they  are  finally  married 
privately.  This  concludes  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  is  quite  admirable. 
The  second  part  abounds  in  mysteries  and 
improbabilities,  much  of  the  melodramatic 
order.  The  god-daughter  has  now  reached 
the  age  of  womanhood,  a  wayward,  wilful, 
witty  little  brunette,  with  enough  of  the 
piquant  beauty  of  the  gypsy  to  render  her 
remarkable.  She  knows  nothing  of  the 
private  marriage  subsisting  between  her 
guardian  and  her  adoptive  mother,  the 
former  having  been  absent  for  three  or 
four  years  on  a  scientific  mission  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  government.  Accordingly 
she  falls  in  love  with  him,  no  very  un- 
natural thing  for  a  romantic  girl  of  seven- 
teen, whose  benefacter  and  idol  is  a  hand- 
some and  distinguished  man  of  thirty-five ; 
on  his  return  he  discovers  this  passion, 
and  in  order  to  arrest  it  reveals  to  her  the 
secret  of  his  marriage.  Then  the  harmony 
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between  her  and  her  adoptiye  mother  is 
broken  up.  though  the  Utt^  cannot  under- 
stand why.  Presently  we  are  introduced 
to  a  Spanish  duke,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  father  of  our  young  g3rp6y.  and  who 
takes  her  to  his  house,  thougn  without 
acknowledging  her  to  be  his  daughter. 
Then  we  haye  the  jealous  and  revengeful 
wife  of  the  duke,  and  another  gypsy,  a 
fiintastic  young  man,  appears  as  a  great 
violin  player.  This  is  followed  by  all 
sorts  of  complicated  transformations, 
elopements,  midnight  interviews,  fainting 
fits,  pistols,  swoi^  convents,  pursuits, 
recoveries,  and  other  theatrical  phantas- 
magoria ;  though  at  the  end  we  have  the 
heroine  restored  to  the  home  of  her  adop- 
tive father  and  mother,  whose  marriage 
has  in  the  mean  time  been  acknowledged, 
and  who  take  care  of  her  and  her  gyp^ 
lover,  till  at  last  they  are  married,  ana, 
finally,  make  their  debut  in  life  with 
brilliant  success  as  musical  artists  at 
Vienna,  whereat  the  novel  comes  to  a 
close. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  this  author, 
will  see  from  our  succinct  analysis  of  the 
God-dau^htcr,  that  it  is  a  genume  product 
of  her  gifted  but  erratic  muse.  With  an 
inferior  creative  power,  it  must  have 
lacked  many  of  the  beauties  in  which  it 
now  abounds ;  with  more  watchful  taste, 
and  a  severer  artistic  sentiment,  it  would 
have  been  free  from  much  that  is  offensive 
and  fantastic.  It  seems  astonishing  that 
one  who  is  so  much  an  artist  as  George 
Sand,  should  at  times  be  led  into  such 
absurdities ;  but,  after  all  deductions,  we 
pronounce  her  the  first  of  French  novelists 
since  Balzac  died,  and  Victor  Hugo  de- 
voted himself  to  politics. 

— A  new  tran^ation  of  the  Don  Quix- 
ote of  AvELLANEDA  has  appeared  at  Paris, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lavigne.  This 
book,  which  is  scarcely  known  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  is  the  continuation  of  the  first 
part  of  the  immortal  romance  of  Cervantes, 
and  was  first  brought  out  nine  years  after 
that  part  had  appeared,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  author  had  said  that  he 
would  leave  to  others  the  task  of  recount- 
ing the  subsequent  adventures  of  his  hero. 
This  was  undertaken  by  Avellaneda,  but 
the  moment  his  continuation  appeared, 
Cervantes,  then  an  old  man,  living  in  ob- 
scurity and  neglect,  furious  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  author,  himself  commenced 
and  published  a  continuation  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  pours  upon  Avellaneda  a 
flood  of  bitterest  satire.  After  this  the 
book  of  the  latter  disappeared  firom  public 
knowledge,  and  has  been  read  only  by 
curious  students,  and  literary  historians. 
Le  Sage  praised  and  translated  it,  but  his 


version  in  its  turn  became  fi^rgotten.  It 
is  now  revived  in  France,  in  an  elegant 
translation,  with  learned  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, and  perhaps  it  may  nowsocoeed 
in  obtaining  a  permanent  plaoe  in  litenir 
ture. 

— A  pleasm^  volume  of  travels  is  Dr. 
Weddell's  Voytiffe  dan»  le  Nord  de  la 
Bolivia^  et  dans  lee  partiee  voisinee  de 
Peru,  published  at  Paris.  The  author  has 
visited  South  America  two  or  three  times, 
and  has  been  concerned  in  an  attempt  to 
open  some  gold  mines  in  the  province  of 
Tipuani,  an^  in  that  capacity,  he  has  en* 
joyed  special  opportunities  to  become  ao- 
quainted  with  the  people  as  well  as  the 
country  he  explored.  His  book,  which  is 
illustrated  with  engravings,  is  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing. 

— An  endless  interest  attaches  to  the 
private  history  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  of  aristocratic  society  in 
France  before  the  revolutk>n,  not  only 
because  it  is  so  strange  and  opposite 
to  all  that  belongs  to  our  own  day  and 
country,  not  only  because  it  is  so  full  of 
romantic  adventures  and  stately  Crimea^ 
but  because  the  catastrophe  of  the  revolu- 
tion grew  out  of  it,  and  we  watch  the 
earlier  acts  of  the  drama  with  something 
of  the  palpitation  and  terrified  curiosity 
with  which  we  are  wont  to  regard  its  con- 
clusion. The  Memoirs  of  Sue  Baronne 
d'Oberkirch  are  a  new  contribution  to 
thisprivate  history.  This  lady  was  bom 
in  W  Qrtemberg,  and  came  to  France  in 
1782  with  Paul,  then  grand  duke,  but  after- 
ward emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  duchess, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  and  Nicholas, 
his  successors.  During  this  visit,  she  kepi 
a  journal  at  the  request  of  the  grand 
duchess,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Me- 
moirs now  published,  and  which  she  after- 
ward continued,  during  subsequent  visits 
made  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  where 
she  formed  numerous  fi*iendships.  Thus 
we  have,  in  her  pages,  the  impressions 
made  upon  a  cultivated  German  lady  by 
that  splendid  and  intoxicated  aristocracy 
on  the  verge  of  its  final  dissolution — a  dis- 
solution she  anticipated.  With  this  she 
gives  a  thousand  personal  anecdotes,  and 
traits  of  character  and  manners,  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  graver  and 
more  elaborate  chroniclers.  The  book 
has  remained  unpublished,  hitherto,  from 
scruples  on  the  part  of  her  descend* 
ants,  but,  fift^  years  having  elapsed  since 
her  death,  it  is  now  given  to  the  world. 

— The  Chinese  Insurrection,  which,  in 
England  and  America,  has  produced  no- 
thing beyond  articles  in  the  journals  and 
reviews,  has  the  honor  of  a  book  at  Paris, 
whose  authors,  Messrs.  Calleat  and  Ivajt. 
have  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  fiiU 
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collection  of  the  documents  issued  by  both 
parties  of  the  Chinese,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  rich 
store  of  information,  with  regard  to  it, 
fbmished  by  the  French  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  China.  In  the  interest  uniTersally 
excited  by  this  great  national  couTuIsion, 
whose  consequences  are  likely  to  be  a 
complete  transformation  of  China,  which- 
ever side  gains  the  victory,  this  Insurrec- 
tion en  Chine  is  a  timely  and  useful  pub- 
lication. 

— An  important  and  voluminous  work 
has  appeared  at  Paris,  entitled  Histoire 
dee  Luttes  et  Rivalites  politiquee  entre  lea 
Puissances  Maritimes  et  la  France 
pendant  la  dernier e  moitie  du  XVII* 
Steele,  ^History  of  the  Struggles  and 
political  Kivalries  between  the  Maritime 
Fowers  and  France  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  XVIIth  Century.)  Its  author, 
Baron  Grovestins,  has  had  access  to  the 
archives  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to 
those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  derived 
fipom  them  a  mass  of  novel  information 
with  regard  to  the  war  of  Holland  against 
Louis  XIV.,  the  negotiations  preceding 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  intrigues 
about  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. A  large  part  of  the  seven  vol- 
umes comprising  the  work  is  occupied  by 
documents  of  high  interest,  hitherto  un- 
published, and  the  history  itself  is  writ- 
ten with  solid,  sober,  and  impartial  talent 

— ^French  criticism  on  Shakspeare  does 
not  in  general  enjoy  a  very  exalted  repu- 
tation, and  M.  Parond's  Etudes  sur 
Shakespeare  will  hardly  add  any  thing  to 
the  previous  renown  of  his  nation  in  mat 
line.  This  writer,  having  previously 
adapted  King  John  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  for  the  French  stage,  offered 
them  in  vain  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  and 
the  Odeon,  and  now  offers  them  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  spicy  essay  to  prove  how  much 
the  directors  of  these  theatres  were  in  the 
wrong  when  they  failed  to  appreciate  his 
genius.  We  fear  the  appeal  will  only  re- 
salt  in  a  confirmation  of  the  original  judg- 
ment. M.  Prarond  had  better  travesty 
some  other  author  than  Shakspeare. 

German. — Professor  Tellkampf,  who 
formerly  resided  in  this  city,  but  is  now 
established  at  Breslau,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  political  economy,  of  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical  character,  and 
relating  mainlv  to  certain  local  German 
questions  which  have  no  particular  interest 
m  this  country. 

—  A  defence  of  the  Jesuits  (JHe  Oe- 
teUschaft  Jesu),  by  F.  J.  Buss,  is  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  fanaticism,  mental  weak- 
ness, and  sophistry.  It  contains  a  long 
assault  on  the  protestant  reformers,  and 


the  early  schismatic  sects,  which  abounds 
in  sweeping  assertions,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  sustain  them  b^  evidence;  in 
giving  the  rules  and  principles  of  Jesuit- 
ism, the  author  carefully  avoids  an  exact 
translation  from  the  original;  and,  in 
proving  that  the  order  has  never  been 
guilty  of  the  offences  charged  on  it,  he 
contents  himself  with  saying  that  its  rules 
are  unfavorable  and  opposed  to  such  acts, 
and)  therefbre,  they  could  never  have  oc- 
curred! The  book  is  no  credit  to  the 
Catholic  literature  of  Gem^any. 

—  A  valuable  book  of  reference  to  the- 
ologians and  stufltents  of  church  history,  is 
the  volume  lately  issued  by  Prof.  Rich- 
ter,  of  Leipsic,  and  Dr.  Schulte,  of  West- 
phalia, containing  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  various 
explanatoxy  decrees  and  resolutions  put 
forth  by  the  church  in  exposition  of  the 
same, — all  in  the  original  Latin.  The  re- 
putation of  the  editors  is  a  guaranty  for 
the  correctness  of  the  text,  and  for  the 
presence  in  the  volume  of  every  document 
necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

—  A  reply  to  Montalembert's  recent 
book  on  Catholic  InterestsAiVA  appeared 
at  Vienna  from  the  pen  of  £.  £.  Eckert, 
who,  fr^m  Catholic  grounds,  contends  for 
absolute,  unlimited  monarchy,  as  not  only 
the  sole  form  of  government  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism, 
but  as  the  best  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
seems  a  curious  book,  for  the  ultraism 
of  its  doctrines,  but  is  written  with  great 
logical  power,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
church.  It  is  entitled  Die  Politik  der 
Kirche  (The  Politics  of  the  Church). 

—  A  model  book  is  the  Messkatalog 
(Fair  Catalogue)  of  Leipsic,  and  biblio- 
gn^>hs  of  every  country  will  find  it  wor- 
thy of  careful  examination.  It  gives  a 
most  complete  view  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Germany,  during  the  year, 
with  succinct  notices  of  the  contents  of 
each  work,  of  the  former  editions  it  has 
passed  through,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
mformation  which  purchasers  or  pub- 
lishers could  desire.  Here  are  complete 
lists  of  books,  periodicals,  maps,  ana  en- 
gravings, and  of  publishers,  authors,  con- 
tributors, editors,  artisU,  and  engravers* 
arranged  in  the  most  distinct  and  useful 
manner^  We  have  never  seen  a  cata- 
logue which  seemed  to  us  so  perfect  in 
every  respect. 

—  A  great  deal  of  curious  learning  is 
embodied  in  Hefner's  Trackten  der 
Christlichen  Mittelalters  (Costumes  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Age),  of  which  the 
third  part  has  recently  been  issued.  It 
may  be  procured  either  with  plain  or  co- 
lored platea    Another  more  comprehen 
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sive  work  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
History  of  Costume  by  Hermann  Weiss. 
It  treats  not  only  of  the  costumes,  but  of 
the  domestic  architecture  and  implements 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  first  part  has  appeared 
at  Berlin,  and  gives  promise  of  great  ex- 
cellence. 

—  Collier's  famous  emendations  of 
Shakspeare  are  yiolently  assailed  b^ 
Nicholas  Delius,  a  learned  and  merci- 
less critic,  in  an  essay  he  has  just  issued. 
He  admits  only  eighteen  of  the  emenda- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  large  number 
whicn  had  previously  been  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  and  rejects  the  re- 
mainder as  worse  than  nonsense. 

—  Bensen,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
history  of  The  Proletaries,  has  just  pub- 
lished another  book  on  a  kindred  subject, 
which  he  calls  The  Hospital  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Its  purpose  is  to  show  what 
was  done  in  that  period  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  by 
means  of  benevolent  institutions ;  it  is  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  very  instruc- 
tive work. 

—  It  is  not  often  that  the  writings  of 
great  men  are  revived  long  after  their 
death  for  the  purpose  of  some  local  or 
temporary  controversy,  yet  such  a  fate 
has  just  befallen  the  essays  of  Mirabeau, 
the  French  revolutionist,  on  Moses  Menr 
delssohn^  and  The  Political  Emancipa- 
tion, of  the  Jews,  which  have  just  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  apropos  to  the  question  of  the 
civil  equality  of  that  race,  which  is  now  a 
subject  of  attention  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

—  The  first  part  of  a  Sanscrit-German 
Dictionary  has  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  it  is  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy.  Its  authors  are  Otto  Boht- 
lingk  and  Rudolph  Roth,  and  it  is  com- 
mended by  the  critics  of  Germany  as  su- 
perior to  amy  former  work  of  the  kind. 

—  An  addition  to  the  history  of  Span- 
ish literature  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Wolf 
of  Vienna,  in  a  little  book  on  the  Canci- 
oneros,  and  Spanish  Lyrics  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  V.  It  is  based  on  a  newly 
discovered  collection  of  old  songs. 

—  Among  the  crowd  of  books  called 
forth  by  the  current  excitement  about 
Turkey,  a  serial  publication  appearing  at 
Leipsic  under  the  title  of  Canstantinoplej 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  the  simple 
and  lucid  manner  in  which  it  narrates  the 
recent  history  of  Turkey,  but  also  for  the 
neat  and  faithful  engravings  by  which  it 
is  illustrated. 

— The  student  of  modem  histoir  will 
find  a  valuable  book  of  reference  in  Bamn- 


gartncr's  work,  Die  Schwciz  in  ihren 
Kdmpfen  und  Umgestaltungen  von  1830, 
his  1850  (^Switzerland  in  her  Struggles 
and  Transformations  from  1830  to  1850). 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  range  of  recent  European 
affairs,  and  is  discussed  by  the  author 
with  intelligence  and  all  possible  impar- 
tiality. 

— To  physicians,  and  those  who  wish 
to  laugh  at  them,  we  commend  a  little 
work  published  at  Halle,  with  the  title  of 
Luftblasen  (Bubbles),  commenced  last 
year,  and  of  which  a  new  series  has  just 
appeared.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
known,  but  his  satire  is  poignant  and  his 
wit  irresistible.  He  treats  in  the  present 
publication  of  electric  chains  for  rheuma- 
tism, the  Water  Cure,  prophetic  intima- 
tions, the  diagnosis  of  charlatanism,  and 
kindred  topics.  He  is  conservative,  but 
the  old  schools  do  not  altogether  escape  in 
his  amusing  castigations. 

—  German  philosophy  of  the  Old  School 
has  given  a  sign  of  life.  Professor  Mich- 
elet,  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  book 
called  Epiphany,  or  the  Eternal  Per- 
sonalityof  the  Spirit,  Michelet  is  a  He- 
gelian of  the  earlier  and  more  moderate  sort 
but,  unfortimately  not  a  great  geniua 
He  here  discusses  the  future  of  humanity, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  if  any 
body  else  proposes  to  write  on  those  sul>- 
jects,  they  may  go  ahead,  without  mudi 
fear  that  all  truth  is  exhausted  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  present  work. 

FINE  AKTS. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  of  Dr.  Abbott, 
to  which  we  called  attention  some  months 
since,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  several  influential  gentle- 
men, as  the  nucleus  of  a  State  or  national 
Institution,  on  the  general  foundation  of 
the  Foreign  academies.    A  proposition  so 
admirable  has    been  met  with  the  best 
kind  of  response,  and  the  names  of  the 
leading  persons  interested,  are  sufSdent 
guaranty  of  the  success  of  the  movement 
It  is  certainly  quite  time  that  a  city  justly 
claiming  to  be  the  metropolis  of  America, 
should  make  good  its  claim,  in  every  man- 
ner, and  none  is  more  worthy  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  and  none  could  more 
decisively  prove  the    true    metropolitan 
spirit  than  the  foundation  of  an  Institu- 
tion in  which  the  latest  "  heirs  of  Time  " 
could  study  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of 
the  oldest  races.    1%  is  proposed  to  unite 
with  the  unique  and  invaluable  Egyptian 
collection  of  Dr.  Abbott,  the  Indian  Gal- 
lery of  Catlin.    It  needs,  certainly,  only 
that  the  proposition  be  fairly  placed  before 
the  public,  to  be  heartily  aaopted. 
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A    MOOSEHEAD   JOURNAL, 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDELMANK  STORO  AT  THB  BAONI  DI  LUCCA. 


THURSDAY,  llr^  August.— 1  knew  as 
little  yesterday  of  the  interior  of  Maine 
as  the  least  penetrating  person  knows  of 
die  inside  of  that  great  social  millstone, 
which,  driven  by  the  river  Time,  sets  im- 
peratively agoing  the  several  wheels  of 
our  individual  activities.  Bom  while  Maine 
was  still  a  province  of  native  Massa- 
chusetts, I  was  as  much  a  foreigner  to  it 
as  yourself,  my  dear  Storg.  I  had  seen 
many  lakes,  ranging  from  that  of  Virgil's 
Cumsean,  to  that  of  Scott's  Caledonian 
Lady,  but  Moosehead,  within  two  days  of 
me,  had  never  enjoyed  the  profit  of  being 
mirrored  in  my  retina.  At  the  sound  of 
the  name,  no  rerainiscential  atoms  ^accord- 
ing to  Kenelm  Digby's  Theory  of  Associa- 
tion— as  good  as  any),  stirred  and  mar- 
shalled themselves  in  my  brain.  The 
truth  is,  we  think  lightly  of  Nature's 
penny  shows,  and  estimate  what  we  see 
by  the  cost  of  the  ticket.  Empedoclcs 
gave  his  life  for  a  pit-entrance  to  ^tna,  and 
no  doubt  found  his  account  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  clean  face  of  cousin  Bull  is 
imaged  patronizingly  in  Lake  George,  and 
Loch  Lomond  glasses  the  hurried  counte- 
nance of  Jonathan,  diving  deeper  in  the 
streams  of  European  association  (and  com- 
ing up  drier)  than  any  other  man.  Or  is 
the  cause  of  our  not  caring  to  see  what  is 
equally  within  the  reach  of  all  our  neigh- 
bors to  be  sought  in  that  aristocratic 
principle  so  deeply  implanted  in  human 
nature  ?  I  knew  a  panj)cr  graduate  who 
always  borrowed  a  black  coat,  and  came 
to  cat  the  Commencement  dinner — not 
that  it  was  better  than  the  one  which  daily 
graced  the  board  of  the  Public  Institution 
in  which  he  hibernated  (so  to  speak), 
during  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days  of  the  year,  save  in  this  one 
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particular,  that  none  of  his  eleemosynary 
fellow-commoners  could  eat  it.  If  there 
are  unhappy  men  who  wish  that  they 
were  as  the  Babe  Unborn,  there  are  more 
who  would  aspire  to  the  lonely  distinction 
of  being  that  other  figurative  personage, 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant.  You  remember 
the  charming  irresolution  of  our  dear 
Esthwaite  (like  Macheath  between  his  two 
doxies),  divided  between  his  theory  that 
he  is  under  thirty,  and  his  pride  at  being 
the  only  one  of  us  who  witnessed  the 
September  gale  and  the  rejoicings  at  the 
Peace  ?  Nineteen  years  ago  I  was  walk- 
ing through  the  Franconia  Notch,  and 
stopped  to  chat  with  a  hermit,  who  fed 
with  gradual  logs  the  unwearied  teeth  of 
a  saw-mill.  As  the  panting  steel  slit  off 
the  slabs  of  the  log,  so  did  the  less  willing 
machine  of  talk,  acquiring  a  steadier  up- 
and-down  motion,  pare  away  that  outward 
bark  of  conversation  which  protects  the 
core,  and  which,  like  other  bark,  has  na- 
turally most  to  do  with  the  weather,  the 
season,  and  the  heat  of  the  day.  At 
length  I  asked  him  the  best  point  of  view 
for  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
"  Dunno — never  see  it." 
Too  young  and  too  happy  either  to  feel 
or  affect  the  Juvenalian  indifference,  I  was 
sincerely  astonished,  and  I  expressed  it. 
The  log-compelling  man  attempted  no 
justification,  but  after  a  little  asked, — 
"  Come  from  Boston  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  (with  peninsular  pride.) 
"  Goodie  to  see  in  the  vycinty  o' 
Boston." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  I  said,  and  I  thought — see 
Boston  and  die !  see  the  state-houses,  old 
and  new,  the  caterpillar  wooden  bridges 
crawling  with  innumerable  legs  across  the 
flats  of  Charles ;  sec  the  common — largest 
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park,  doubtless,  in  the  world — with  its 
tiles  of  trees  planted  as  if  by  a  drill-ser- 
geant, and  then  for  your  nunc  dimittia  ! 

"I  should  like,  'awl,  I  should  like  to 
Stan'  on  Bunker  Hill.  You've  ben  there 
offen,  likely?" 

"  No-o-o,"  unwillingly,  seeing  the  little 
end  of  the  horn  in  clear  vision  at  the  ter- 
minus of  this  Socratic  perspective. 

"  'Awl,  my  young  friend,  you've  lamed 
neow  thct  wut  a  man  kin  see  any  day  for 
nawthin',  children  haalf-price,  he  never 
dooB  see.     Nawthin  pay.  nawthin  vally." 

With  this  modern  instance  of  a  wise 
saw,  I  departed,  deeply  revolving  these 
things  with  myself,  and  convinced  that, 
whatever  the  ratio  of  population,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  human  nature  to  the  square 
mile  is  the  same,  the  world  over.  I 
thought  of  it  when  I  saw  people  upon  the 
Pincian  wondering  at  the  Alchemist  sun 
as  if  he  never  burned  the  leaden  clouds  to 
gold  in  sight  of  Charles-street.  1  thought 
of  it  when  I  found  eyes  lirst  discovering  at 
Mont  Blanc  how  beautiful  snow  was.  As 
I  walked  on  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  one 
exception,  wise  hermit, — it  is  just  these 
gratis  pictures  which  the  poet  puts  in  his 
show-box,  and  which  wo  all  gladly  pay 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest  for  a  peep  at. 
The  divine  faculty  is  to  see  what  every- 
lx>dy  can  look  at. 

While  every  well-informed  man  in 
Europe,  from  the  barber  down  to  the  di- 
plomatist, has  his  view  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  why  should  I  not  go  personally 
down  East  and  see  for  myself  ?  Why  not^ 
like  Tancred,  attempt  my  own  solution  of 
the  Mystery  of  the  Orient — doubly  myste- 
rious when  you  begin  the  two  words  with 
capitals?  You  know  my  way  of  doing 
things,  to  let  them  simmer  in  my  mind 
gently  for  months,  and  at  last  do  them 
impromptu  in  a  kind  of  desperation, 
driven  by  the  Eumeuides  of  unfulfilled 
purpose.  So,  after  talking  about  Moose- 
head  till  nobody  believed  me  capable  of 
going  thither,  I  found  myself  at  the  East- 
ern Ilailway  station.  The  only  event  of 
the  journey  hither  (I  am  now  at  Water* 
ville)  was  a  boy  hawking  exhilaratingly 
the  last  great  railroad  smash,  thirteen 
lives  lost,  and  no  doubt  devoutly  wishing 
there  had  been  fifty.  This  having  a  mer- 
cantile interest  in  horrors,  holding  stock, 
as  it  were,  in  murder,  misfortune,  and 
pestilence,  must  have  an  odd  effect  on  the 
human  mind.  The  birds  of  ill-omen,  at 
whose  sombre  flight  the  rest  of  the  world 
turns  pale,  are  the  ravens  which  bring 
fiKxl  to  this  little  outcast  in  the  wilder- 
ness. If  this  lad  give  thanks  for  daily 
bread,  it  would  Ikj  curious  to  inquire  what 
that  phrase  represents  to  his  understand- 
ing.   If  there  ever  be  a  plum  in  it,  it  is 


Sin  or  Death  that  puts  it  in.  Other  de- 
tails of  my  dreadful  ride  I  will  spare  you. 
Suffice  it  that  I  arrived  here  in  safety,  in 
complexion  like  an  Ethiopian  serenader 
half  got-up,  and  so  broiled  and  peppered 
that  I  was  more  like  a  devilled  kidney 
than  any  thing  else  I  can  think  of. 

10  P.M. — The  civil  landlord  and  neat 
chamber  at  the  "  Elmwood  House  "  were 
very  grateful,  and  after  tea,  I  set  forth 
to  explore  the  town.  It  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  pretty,  but,  like  most 
American  towns,  it  is  in  a  hobbedehoy 
age,  growing  yet,  and  one  cannot  teU 
what  may  happen.  A  child  with  great 
promise  of  beauty  is  often  spoiled  by  its 
second  teeth.  There  is  something  agree- 
able in  the  sense  of  completeness  which  a 
walled  town  gives  one.  It  is  entire  like  a 
crystal — a  work  which  man  has  succeeded 
in  finishing.  I  think  the  human  mind 
pines  more  or  less  where  every  thing  is 
new,  and  is  better  for  a  diet  of  stale  bread. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
old  world  is  beginning  to  afford  matter  of 
speculation  to  observant  Europeans,  and 
the  deep  inspirations  with  which  they 
breathe  the  air  of  antiquity,  as  if  their 
mental  lungs  had  been  starved  with  too 
thin  an  atmosphere.  For  my  own  part  I 
never  saw  a  house  which  I  thought  old 
enough  to  be  torn  down.  It  is  too  like 
that  Scythian  fashion  of  knocking  old 
people  on  the  head.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  indefinable  something  which 
we  call  character  is  cumulative,  that  the 
influence  of  the  same  climate,  scenerv,  and 
associations  for  several  generations  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  gathering  head,  and  that 
the  process  is  disturbed  by  continual 
change  of  place.  The  American  is  nomadic 
in  religion,  in  ideas,  in  morals,  and  leaves 
his  faith  and  opinions  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
However,  we  need  not  bother ;  nature 
takes  care  not  to  leave  out  of  the  great 
heart  of  society  either  of  its  two  ventricles 
of  hold-back  and  go-ahead. 

There  is  a  college  in  Waterville,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  three  in  number, 
of  brick,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  ugli- 
ness which  seems  essential  in  edifices  of 
this  description.  Unhappily  they  do  not 
reach  that  extreme  of  ugliness  where  it  and 
beauty  come  together  in  the  clasp  of  fas- 
cination. We  erect  handsomer  factories 
for  cottons,  woollens,  and  steam-engines 
than  for  doctors,  la^vyers,  and  parsons. 
The  truth  is  that,  till  our  struggle  with 
nature  is  over,  till  this  shaggy  hemisphere  is 
tamed  and  subjugated,  the  workshop  will 
be  the  college  whose  degrees  will  be  most 
valued.  Moreover,  steam  has  made  travel 
so  ea.sy  that  the  great  university  of  the 
world  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  old 
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cloister  system  is  falling  astern.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  more  needed,  and,  were  I 
rich,  I  should  like  to  found  a  few  lazy- 
ships  in  my  Alma  Mater  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
accepted  the  primal  curse  as  a  blessing, 
has  deified  work,  and  would  not  have 
thanked  Adam  for  abstaining  from  the 
apple.  It  would  have  dammed  the  four 
rivers  of  paradise,  substituted  cotton  for 
figleaves  among  the  antediluvian  popula- 
tions, and  commended  man's  first  disobe- 
dience as  a  wise  measure  of  political  econ- 
omy. But  to  return  to  our  college.  Wo 
cannot  have  fine  buildings  till  we  are  in 
less  of  a  hurry.  "We  snatch  an  education 
like  a  meal  at  a  railroad-station.  Just  in 
time  to  make  us  dyspeptic,  the  whistle 
shrieks,  and  we  must  rush,  or  lose  our 
places  in  the  great  train  of  life.  Yet  noble 
architecture  is  one  element  of  patriotism, 
and  an  eminent  one  of  culture,  the  finer 
portions  of  which  are  taken  in  by  uncon- 
scious absorption  through  the  pores  of  the 
mind  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
I  suppose  we  must  wait,  for  we  are  a  great 
bivouac  as  yet  rather  than  a  nation — on 
the  march  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  pitch  tents  instead  of  building'houses. 
Our  very  villages  seem  to  be  in  motion, 
following  westward  the  bewitching  music 
of  some  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  We  still 
feel  the  great  push  toward  sundown  given 
to  the  peoples  somewhere  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  history.  The  cl ill- swallow  alone  of  all 
animated  nature  emigrates  eastward. 

Friday,  I2fh. — The  coach  leaves  Water- 
ville  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
one  must  breakfast  in  the  dark  at  a  quar- 
ter past  four,  because  a  train  starts  at 
twenty  minutes  before  five — the  passen- 
gers by  both  conveyances  being  pastured 
gregariously.  So  one  must  be  up  at  half- 
past  three.  The  primary  geological  for- 
mations contain  no  trace  of  man.  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  eocene  periods  of 
the  day  are  not  fitted  for  sustaining  the 
human  forms  of  life.  One  of  the  Fathers 
held  that  the  sun  was  created  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  his  rising  by  the  Gentiles. 
The  more  reason  for  a  Christian  (espe- 
cially an  early  Christian)  to  abstain  from 
these  heathenish  ceremonials.  As  one  ar- 
riving by  an  early  train  is  welcomed  by 
a  drowsy  maid  with  the  sleep  scarce 
brushed  out  of  her  hair,  and  finds  empty 
grates  and  polished  mahogany  on  whose 
arid  plains  the  pioneers  of  breakfast  have 
not  yet  encamped,  so  a  person  waked  thus 
unseasonably  is  sent  into  the  world  before 
his  faculties  are  up  and  dressed  to  serve 
him.  It  might  have  been  for  this  reason 
that  my  stomach  resented  for  several 
hours  a  piece  of  fried  beefsteak  which  I 
forced  upon  it,  or.  more  properly  speaking, 


a  piece  of  that  leathern  oonveniency  which 
in  these  regions  assumes  the  name.  You 
will  find  it  as  hard  to  beUeve,  my  dear 
Storg,  as  that  quarrel  of  the  Sorbonists 
whether  one  should  say  ego  ainat  or  no, 
that  the  use  of  the  gridiron  is  unknown 
hereabout,  and  so  near  a  river  named  after 
St.  Lawrence,  too ! 

To-day  has  been  the  hottest  day  of  the 
season,  yet  our  drive  has  not  been  unpleas- 
ant. For  a  considerable  distance  we  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Sebasticook  River, 
a  pretty  stream  with  alternations  of  dark 
brown  pools  and  wine-colored  rapids.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  the  land  had  been 
cleared,  and  little  one-story  farm-houses 
were  scattered  at  intervals.  But  the 
stumps  still  held  out  in  most  of  the  fields, 
and  the  tangled  wilderness  closed  in  be- 
hind, striped  here  and  there  with  the  slim 
white  trunks  of  the  elm.  As  yet  only 
the  edges  of  the  great  forest  have  been 
nibbled  away.  Sometimes  a  root-fence 
stretched  up  its  bleaching  antlers  like  the 
trophies  of  a  giant  hunter.  Now  and  then 
the  houses  thickened  into  an  unsocial- 
looking  village,  and  we  drove  up  to  the 
grocery  to  leave  and  take  a  mail-bag, 
stopping  again  presently  to  water  the 
horses  at  some  pallid  little  tavern,  whose 
one  red-cur  tamed  eye  (the  bar-room)  had 
been  put  out  by  the  inexorable  thrust  of 
the  Maine  Law.  Had  Shenstone  travelled 
this  road,  he  would  never  have  written 
that  famous  stanza  of  his ;  had  Johnson, 
he  never  would  have  quoted  it.  They  are 
to  real  inns  as  the  skull  of  Yorick  to  his 
face.  Where  these  villages  occurred  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  it  was  difficult  to 
account  for  them.  On  the  river-bank,  a 
saw-mill  or  a  tannery  served  as  a  logical 
premise,  and  saved  them  from  total  incon- 
sequentiality. 

As  we  trailed  along,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  our  mail-bags  was  missing.  "  Guess 
somebody  '11  pick  it  up,"  said  the  driver, 
coolly,  ••  'tany  rate,  likely  there's  nothing 
in  it."  Who  knows  how  long  it  took 
some  Elam  D.  or  Zebulon  K.  to  compose 
the  missive  intrusted  to  that  vagrant  bag, 
and  how  much  longer  to  persuade  Pamela 
Grace  or  Sophronia  Melissa  that  it  had 
really  and  truly  been  written?  The  dis- 
covery of  our  loss  was  made  by  a  tall 
man  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  every  one  of  whose  senses  seemed 
to  be  prosecuting  its  several  investigation 
as  we  went  along.  Presently,  sniffing 
gently,  he  remarked,  "'Pears  to  me's 
though  I  smelt  sunthin.'  Aint  the  aix 
het,  think  ?  "  The  driver  pulled  up,  and 
sure  enough  the  off  fore- wheel  was  found 
to  be  smoking.  In  three  minutes  he  had 
snatched  a  rail  from  the  fence,  made  a 
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lovor,  raised  the  coach  and  taken  off  the 
wheel,  bathing  the  hot  axle  and  box  with 
water  from  the  river.  It  was  a  pretty 
spot,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  lie  under  a 
beech-tree  (Tityrus-like,  meditating  over 
my  pipe)  and  watch  the  operations  of  the 
fire-anniliilator.  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  ready  helpfulness  of  our 
driver,  all  of  whose  wits  were  about  him, 
current,  and  redeemable  in  the  specie  of 
action  on  emergency,  with  an  incident  of 
Italian  travel. 

There  being  four  passengers  for  the 
Lake,  a  vehicle  called  a  mud-wagon  was 
detailed  at  Newport  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. In  this  we  jolted  and  rattled  along 
at  a  livelier  pace  than  in  the  coach.  As 
we  got  farther  north  the  country  (especial- 
ly the  hills)  gave  evidence  of  longer  cul- 
tivation. About  the  thriving  town  of 
Dexter  we  saw  fine  farms  and  crops. 
The  houses,  too,  became  prettier,  hop-vines 
were  trained  about  the  doors  and  hung 
their  clustering  thyrsi  over  the  open  win- 
dows. A  kind  of  wild  rose  (called  by  the 
country  folk  the  primrose)  and  asters  were 
planted  about  the  dooryards,  and  orchards, 
commonly  of  natural  fruit,  added  to  the 
pleasant  home-look.  But  every  where  we 
could  see  that  the  war  between  the  white 
man  and  the  forest  was  still  fierce,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  long  while  yet  before 
the  axe  was  buried.  The  haying  being 
over,  fires  blazed  or  smouldered  against  the 
stumps  in  the  fields,  and  the  blue  smoke 
widened  slowly  upward  through  the 
quiet  August  atmosphere.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  hear  a  sigh  now  and  then 
from  the  immemorial  pines  as  they  stood 
watching  these  camp-fires  of  the  inex- 
orable invaders.  Evening  set  in.  and,  as 
we  crunched  and  crawled  up  the  long 
gravelly  hills,  I  sometimes  began  to  fancy 
that  nature  had  forgotten  to  make  the 
corresponding  descent  on  the  other  side. 
But  ere  long  we  were  rushing  down 
at  full  speed,  and  inspired  l>y  the  dac- 
tylic beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  I  essayed 
to  repeat  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline. 
At  the  moment  I  was  beginning,  we 
plunged  into  a  hollow  where  the  soft  clay 
had  been  overcome  by  a  road  of  unhewn 
logs.  I  got  through  one  line  to  this  cordu- 
roy accompaniment,  somewhat  as  a  country 
choir  .stretches  a  short  metro  to  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  a  long-drawn  tune.  The 
result  was  like  this — 

Thihis  this  thche  Johorcst  prihihimc- 
heval ;  tkeh4i  murhur muring pihincs  ha- 
hand  tkehc  hehemlohocks  ! 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  p.m.,  we  reached 
Greenville  (a  little  village  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  dripped  down  from  the  hills  and 
settled  in  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake),  having  aooomplished  seventy-two 


miles  in  eighteen  hours.  The  tavern  was 
totally  extinguished.  The  driver  rapped 
upon  the  bar-room  window,  and  after  a 
while  we  saw  heat-lightnings  of  unsuccess- 
ful matches  followed  by  a  low  grumble  of 
vocal  thunder,  which  I  am  afraid  took  the 
form  of  imprecation.  Presently  there  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  steady  blur  of 
lighted  tallow  succeeded  the  fugitive  bril- 
liance of  the  pine.  A  hostler  fumbled  the 
door  open  and  stood  staring  at,  but  not 
seeing  us,  with  the  sleep  sticking  out 
all  over  him.  We  at  last  contrived  to 
laimch  him,  more  like  an  insensible  mis- 
sile than  an  inteUigent  or  intelligible 
being,  at  the  slumbering  landlord,  who 
came  out  wide-awake  and  welcomed 
us  as  so  many  half-dollars — twenty-five 
cents  each  for  bed,  ditto  breakfast.  Oh, 
Shenstone,  Shenstone!  The  only  roost 
was  in  the  garret  which  had  been  made 
into  a  single  room,  and  contained  eleven 
double-beds,  ranged  along  the  walls.  It 
was  hke  sleeping  in  a  hospital.  However, 
nice  customs  ciulsey  to  eighteen-hour  rides, 
and  we  slept. 

Saturday,  \Zth. — This  morning  T  per- 
formed my  toilet  in  the  bar-room,  where 
there  was  an  abundant  siii)ply  of  water, 
and  a  halo  of  interested  spectators.  After 
a  sufficient  breakfast,  we  embarked  on  the 
little  steamer  Moosehead,  and  were  soon 
throbbing  up  the  lake.  The  boat,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  chartered  by  a  party, 
this  not  being  one  of  her  regular  trips. 
Accordingly  we  were  mulcted  in  twice  the 
usual  fee,  the  philosophy  of  which  I  could 
not  understand.  However,  it  always 
comes  easier  to  us  to  comprehend  why  we 
receive  than  why  we  pay.  I  dare  say  it 
was  quite  clear  to  the  captain.  There  were 
three  or  four  clearings  on  the  western 
shore,  but,  after  passing  these,  the  lake 
became  wholly  primeval  and  looked  to  us 
as  it  did  to  the  first  adventurous  French- 
man who  paddled  across  it.  Sometimes 
a  cleared  point  would  be  pink  with  the 
blossoming  willow-herb,  "a  cheap  and 
excellent  substitute"  for  heather,  and, 
like  all  such,  not  quite  so  good  as 
the  real  thing.  On  all  sides  rose  deep- 
blue  mountains,  of  remarkably  graceful 
outline,  and  more  fortunate  than  com- 
mon in  their  names.  There  were  the 
Big  and  Little  Squaw,  the  SjKmcer  and 
Lily-bay  Mountains.  It  was  debated 
whether  we  saw  Katahdin  or  not  (perhaps 
more  useful  as  an  intellectual  exercise 
than  the  assured  vision  would  have  been), 
and  presently  Mount  Kineo  rose  abruptly 
"before  us,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  island 
of  Capri.  Mountains  are  called  great 
natural  features,  and  why  they  should 
not  retain  their  names  long  enough  for 
them  also  to  become  naturalused  it  is  bard 
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io  say.  Why  should  every  new  surveyor 
rechnsten  them  with  the  gubernatorial 
patronymics  of  the  current  year  ?  They 
arc  geological  noses,  and,  as  they  are 
aquilme  or  pug,  indicate  terrestrial  idio- 
syncrasies. A  cosmical  physiognomist, 
after  a  glance  at  them,  will  draw  no  vague 
inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. The  word  nose  is  no  better  than  any 
other  word,  but  since  the  organ  has  got 
that  name,  it  is  convenient  to  keep  it. 
Suppose  we  had  to  label  our  facial  pro- 
minences every  season  with  the  name  of 
our  provincial  governor ;  how  should  we 
like  it  ?  If  the  old  names  have  no  other 
meaning,  they  have  that  of  age ;  and,  after 
oil,  meaning  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  as 
every  reader  of  Shakspeare  knows.  It 
is  well  enough  to  call  mountains  after 
their  discoverers,  for  nature  has  a  knack 
of  throwing  doublets,  and  somehow  con- 
trives it  that  discoverers  have  good  names. 
Pike's  Peak  is  an  instance  of  a  curious 
hit  in  this  way.  But  these  surveyors' 
names  have  no  natural  stick  in  them. 
They  remind  one  of  the  epithets  of  poet- 
asters, which  peel  off  like  a  badly  gummed 
postage-stamp.  The  early  settlers  did 
better,  and  there  is  somcthmg  pleasant  in 
the  sound  of  Graylock,  Saddleback,  and 
Great  Haystack. 

"  I  lovo  thoso  xuunes 
Wherewith  the  exiled  fanner  tames 
Nature  down  to  connianionsbip 

With  his  old  world's  more  homely  mood, 
Aii<l  strives  the  shogey  wild  to  clip 

With  annsof  fiuiiilhu-  habitude. ' 

It  is  possible  that  Mount  Alarcy  and 
Mount  Hitchcock  may  sound  as  well  here- 
after as  Hellespont  and  Peloponnesus,  when 
the  heroes  their  namesakes  have  become 
mythic  with  antiquity.  But  that  is  to 
look  forward  a  great  way.  I  am  no 
fanatic  for  Indian  nomenclature — the  name 
of  my  native  district  having  been  Pigsgus- 
set — but  let  us  at  least  agree  on  names 
for  ten  years. 

There  were  a  couple  of  loggers  on  board, 
in  red  flannel  shirts,  and  with  rifles.  They 
were  the  lirst  I  had  seen,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested in  their  appearance.  They  were 
tall,  well-knit  men,  straight  as  Robin 
Hood,  and  with  a  quiet,  self-contained 
look  that  pleased  me.  I  fell  into  talk  with 
one  of  them. 

**  Is  there  a  good  market  for  the  farmers 
here  in  the  woods  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  None  better.  They  can  sell  what 
they  raise  at  their  doors,  and  for  the 
best  of  prices.  The  lumberers  want  it  all, 
and  more." 

"It  must  be  a  lonely  life.  But  then 
we  all  have  to  pay  more  or  less  life  for  a 
living." 

"  Well,  it  is  lonesome.  Shouldn't  like 
it    After  all,  the  best  crop  a  man  ctn 


raise  is  a  good  crop  of  society.  We  donH 
live  none  too  long  any  how,  and,  without 
society,  a  fellow  couldn't  tell  more'n  half 
the  time  whether  he  was  aUve  or  not." 

This  speech  gave  me  a  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  the  lumberers'  camp.  It  was  plain 
that  there  a  man  would  soon  find  out  how 
much  ahve  he  was — there  he  could  learn 
to  estimate  his  quality,  weighed  in  the 
nicest  self-adjusting  balance.  The  best 
arm  at  the  axe  or  the  paddle,  the  surest 
eye  for  a  road,  or  for  the  weak  point  of  a 
jam^  the  steadiest  foot  upon  the  floating 
log,  the  most  persuasive  voice  to  the  tug- 
ging oxen — all  these  things  are  rapidly 
settled,  and  so  an  aristociucy  is  evolved 
from  this  democracy  of  the  woods,  for 
good  old  mother  nature  speaks  Saxon  still 
and  with  her  either  Canning  or  Kenning 
means  King. 

A  string  of  five  loons  was  flying  back  and 
forth  in  long  irregular  zigzags,  uttering  at 
intervals  their  wild,  tremulous  cry,  which 
always  seems  far  away  like  the  last  faint 
pulse  of  echo  dying  among  the  hills,  and 
which  is  one  of  those  few  sounds  that,  in- 
stead of  disturbing  sohtude,  only  deepen 
and  confirm  it.  On  our  inland  ponds  they 
usually  are  seen  in  pairs,  and  I  asked  if  it 
were  common  to  meet  five  together.  My 
question  was  answered  by  a  queer-looking 
old  man,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pair  of 
enormous  cowliide  boots,  over  which  large 
blue  trowsers  of  firocking  strove  in  vain  to 
ci-owd  themselves. 

"  Wahl,  'taint  ushil,"  said  he,  "  and  it's 
called  a  sign  o'  rain  comin',  that  is." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  rain?" 

AVith  the  caution  of  a  veteran  auspex, 
he  evaded  a  direct  reply.  "  Wahl,  they 
do  say  its  a  sign  o'  rain  comin',"  said  he, 

I  discovered  afterward  that  my  interlo- 
cutor was  Uncle  Zeb.  Formerly  every 
New  England  town  had  its  representative 
uncle.  He  was  not  a  pawnbroker,  but 
some  elderly  man  who,  for  want  of  more 
defined  family  ties,  had  gradually  assumed 
this  avuncular  relation  to  the  community, 
inhabiting  the  borderland  between  respec- 
tability and  the  almshouse,  with  no  regu- 
lar calling,  but  working  at  haying,  wood* 
sawing,  whitewashing,  associated  with  the 
demise  of  pigs  and  the  ailments  of  cattle, 
and  possessing  as  much  patriotism  as 
might  be  implied  in  a  devoted  attachment 
to  '*  New  England  " — with  a  good  deal  of 
sugar  and  very  little  water  in  it  Uncle 
Zeb  was  a  good  specimen  of  this  palaoozoic 
class,  extinct  among  us  for  the  most  part, 
or  surviving,  like  the  Dodo,  in  the  Botany 
Bays  of  society.  Ho  was  ready  to  contri- 
bute (somewhat  muddilv^  to  all  general 
conversation,  but  his  chief  topics  were 
his  boots  and  the  'Koostick  war.  Upon 
the  lowlands  tad  levels  of  ordinary  pihr 
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Ter  he  would  make  rapid  and  unlooked-for 
Incursions,  but,  provision  failing,  he  would 
retreat  to  these  two  fastnesses,  whence  it 
was  impossible  to  dislodge  him,  and  to 
which  he  knew  innumerable  passes  and 
short  cuts  quite  beyond  the  conjecture  of 
common  woodcraft.  His  mind  opened 
naturally  at  these  two  subjects  like  a  book 
at  some  favorite  passage.  As  the  ear  ac- 
customs itself  to  any  sound  recurring  regu- 
larly, such  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  and, 
without  a  conscious  eJSbrt  of  attention, 
takes  no  impression  from  it  whatever,  so 
does  the  mind  find  a  natural  safeguard 
against  this  pendulum  species  of  discourse, 
and  performs  its  duties  in  the  parliament 
by  an  unconscious  reflex  action,  like  the 
beating  of  the  heart  or  the  movement  of 
the  lungs.  If  talk  seemed  to  he  flagging, 
our  Uncle  would  put  the  heel  of  one  boot 
upon  the  toe  of  the  other,  to  bring  it  with- 
in point-blank  range,  and  say,  **Wahl,  I 
stump  the  devil  himself  to  make  that  ere 
boot  hurt  my  foot,'-  leaving  us  in  doubt, 
whether  it  were  the  virtue  of  the  foot  or 
its  case  which  set  at  naught  the  wiles  of 
the  adversary ;  or,  looking  up  suddenly, 
he  would  exclaim,  "  Wahl,  we  eat  some 
beans  to  the  'Koostick  war,  I  tell  you  ! " 
When  his  poor  old  clay  was  wet  with  gin, 
his  thoughts  and  woras  acquired  a  rank 
flavor  fh)m  it,  as  from  too  strong  a  ferti- 
lizer. At  such  times,  too,  his  fancy  com- 
monly reverted  to  a  praehistoric  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  singly  had  settled  all  the 
surrounding  country,  subdued  the  Injuns 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  named  all  the 
towns. 

We  talked  of  the  winter-camps  and  the 
life  there.  "  The  best  thing  is,"  said  our 
Uncle,  "  to  hear  a  log  squeal  through  the 
snow.  Git  a  good,  cole,  frosty  momin', 
in  Febuary  say,  and  take  and  hitch  the 
critters  onto  a  log  that'll  scale  seven  thou- 
san',  and  it'll  squeal  as  pooty  as  an'thin' 
ever  you  hearn,  I  tell  yow." 

A  pause. 

"Lessee — seen  Cal  Hutchins  lately?" 

"  No." 

"  Seems  to  me  's  though  I  hedn't  seen 
Cal  sence  the  Eoostick  war.  Wahl,"  &c., 
&c. 

Another  pause. 

*•  To  look  at  them  boots  you'd  think  they 
was  too  large ;  but  kind  o'  git  your  foot  into 
'em,  and  they're  as  easy  's  a  glove."  (I 
observed  that  he  never  seemed  really  to 
get  his  foot  in — there  was  always  a  quali- 
fying kind  o\)  "  Wahl,  my  foot  can  play 
in  'em  like  a  young  hedgehog." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  Kineo — a 
flourishing  village  of  one  house,  the  tavern 
kept  by  'Squire  Barrows.  The  'Squire  is  a 
large,  hearty  man,  with  a  voice  as  clear 
and  strong  as  a  northwest  wind,  and  a 


great  laugh  suitable  to  it.  His  table  is 
neat  and  well  supplied,  and  he  waits  upon 
it  himself  in  the  good  old  landloitlly 
fashion.  One  may  be  much  better  off 
here,  to  my  thinking,  than  in  one  of 
those  gigantic  Columbaria  which  are 
foisted  upon  us  patient  Americans  for 
hotels,  and  where  one  is  packed  away  in 
a  pigeon  hole  so  near  the  heavens  that  if 
the  comet  should  flirt  his  tail  (no  unlikely 
thing  in  the  month  of  flies)  one  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  brushed  away.  Here 
one  does  not  pay  his  diurnal  three  dol- 
lars for  an  imdivided  five-hundredth  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  gilt  ginger- 
bread. Here  one's  relations  are  with  the 
monarch  himself,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to 
wait  the  slow  leisure  of  those  "  attentive 
clerks"  whose  praises  are  sung  by  thank- 
ful deadheads,  and  to  whom  the  slave  who 
pays  may  feel  as  much  gratitude  as  might 
thrill  the  heart  of  a  brown-paper  parcel  to- 
ward the  express-man  who  labels  it  and 
chucks  it  under  his  counter. 

Sunday  1^'^. — The  loons  were  right. 
About  midnight  it  began  to  rain  in  earnest, 
and  did  not  hold  up  till  about  ten  o'clock 
this  morning.  "This  is  a  Maine  dew," 
said  a  shaggy  woodman  cheerily,  as  he 
shook  the  water  out  of  his  wide-awake, 
"if  it  don't  look  out  sharp,  it'll  begin  to 
rain  afore  it  thinks  on't."  The  day  was 
mostly  spent  within  doors,  but  I  found 
good  and  intelligent  society.  We  should 
have  to  be  shipwrecked  on  Juan  Fernan- 
dez not  to  find  men  who  knew  more  than 
we.  In  these  travelling  encounters  one 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is 
worth  just  what  he  carries  about  him. 
The  social  currency  of  home,  the  smooth- 
worn  coin  which  passes  freely  among 
friends  and  neighbors,  is  of  no  account. 
We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  old  system 
of  barter,  and,  even  with  savages,  we  bring 
away  only  as  much  of  the  wild  wealth  of 
the  woods  as  we  carry  beads  of  thought 
and  experience,  strung  one  by  one  in  pain- 
ful years,  to  pay  for  them  with.  A  useful 
old  jack-knife  will  buy  more  than  the 
daintiest  Louis  Quinze  paper-folder  fresh 
from  Paris.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence one  gets  in  these  out-of-the-way 
places  is  the  best, — where  one  takes  a 
fresh  man  after  breakfast  instead  of  the 
damp  morning-paper,  and  where  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  of  human  sympathy  flashes 
swift  news  from  brain  to  brain. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  pinch,  to-morrow's 
weather  can  be  discussed.  The  augury 
from  the  flight  6f  birds  is  favorable,  the 
loons  no  longer  prophesying  rain.  The 
wind  also  is  hauling  roimd  to  the  right 
quarter,  according  to  some,  to  the  wrong, 
if  we  are  to  believe  others.  Each  man 
has  his  private  barometer  of  hope,  the 
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mercury  in  which  is  more  or  less  sensitiye, 
and  the  opinion  vibrant  with  its  rise  or 
fal  1.  Mine  has  an  index  which  can  be  moved 
mechanically.  I  fixed  it  at  set  fair  ^  and 
resigned  myself.  I  read  an  odd  volume 
of  the  patent-oflBce  report  on  agriculture, 
and  stored  away  a  beautiful  pile  of  facts 
and  observations  for  future  use  which  the 
current  of  occupation,  at  its  next  freshet, 
would  sweep  quietly  off  to  blank  oblivion. 
Practical  application  is  the  only  mordant 
which  will  set  things  in  the  memory. 
Study,  without  it,  is  gymnastics,  and  not 
work,  which  alone  will  get  intellectual 
bread.  One  Icams  more  metaphysics  from 
a  single  temptation  than  from  all  the 
philosophers.  It  is  curious,  though,  how 
tyrannical  the  habit  of  reading  is,  and 
what  shifts  we  make  to  escape  thinking. 
There  is  no  bore  we  dread  being  left  alone 
with  so  much  as  our  own  minds.  I  have 
seen  a  sensible  man  study  a  stale  news- 
paper in  a  country  tavern,  and  husband 
it  as  he  would  an  old  shoe  on  a  raft  after 
shipwreck.  Why  not  try  a  bit  of  hiber- 
nation ?  There  are  few  brains  that  would 
not  be  the  better  for  living  on  their  own 
fat  a  Uttle  while.  With  these  reflections, 
I,  notwithstanding,  spent  the  afternoon 
over  my  report.  If  our  own  experience 
is  of  so  little  use  to  us,  what  a  dolt  is  he 
who  recommends  to  man  or  nation  the 
experience  of  others !  Like  the  mantle  in 
the  old  ballad,  it  is  always  too  short  or 
too  long,  and  exposes  or  trips  us  up. 
"  Keep  out  of  that  candle,"  says  old  father 
Miller,  "  or  you'll  get  a  singing."  "  Pooh, 
pooh,  father,  Pve  been  dipped  in  the  new 
patent  asbestos  preparation,"  and  frozz  ! 
it  is  all  over  with  young  Hopeful.  How 
many  warnings  have  been  drawn  from 
Prsetorian  bands,  aiid  janissaries,  and 
mamclukes  to  make  Napoleon  III.  impos- 
sible in  1851 !  I  found  myself  thinking 
the  same  thoughts  over  again,  when  we 
walked  later  on  the  beach  and  picked  up 
pebbles.  The  old  time-ocean  throws  upon 
its  shores  just  such  rounded  and  polished 
results  of  the  eternal  turmoil,  but  we  only 
see  the  beauty  of  those  which  we  have  got 
the  headache  in  stooping  for  ourselves,  and 
wonder  at  the  dull  brown  bits  of  common 
stone  with  which  our  comrades  have 
stuffed  their  pockets.  Afterwards  this 
little  fable  came  of  it. 

Doctor  Lghstxr. 
A  perch  who  had  the  toothache,  onoe 
Tints  moaned,  llko  any  human  dunce: 
*'  Why  must  ereat  souls  exhaust  so  toon 
Llfe'.s  thin  and  unsubstantial  boon? 
Kxistenco  on  such  sculpin  terms — 
Tlieir  vulgar  loves  and  nard-won  worm*— 
What  i5  it  all  but  dniss  to  mo, 
W^ho;<e  nature  craves  a  larger  sea; 
Whose  Inches,  six  from  head  to  tail. 
Inclose  the  spirit  of  a  whale; 
Who,  if  pTcat  baits  were  still  to  win, 
By  watdUiil  eye  and  ftarleis  fln, 


Might  with  the  Zodiac's  awfhl  twain 
Boom  for  a  third  Immortal  gain  ? 
Better  the  crowd's  unthinking  plan— 
The  hook,  the  jerk,  the  fVying-pan ! 
O,  Death,  thou  ever  roaming  snark, 
Ingulf  me  in  eternal  dark !  *' 

The  speech  was  cut  in  two  by  flight ; 

A  real  shark  had  come  in  f<ignt ; 

No  metaphoric  monster,  one 

It  soothes  despair  to  call  ujion, 

But  stculthr,  sidelong,  grim,  1  wis, 

A  downright  bit  of  Nemesis  ; 

While  It  recovered  from  the  shock, 

Our  fish  took  shelter  *ncath  a  rock : 

This  was  an  ancient  lobster's  house, 

A  lobster  of  prodigious  noim^ 

Bo  old  that  barnacles  had  spread 

Their  white  encampments  o'er  his  head,— 

And  of  exi>erience  so  stupend. 

His  claws  were  blunted  at  the  end. 

Turning  life's  Iron  pages  o'er. 

That  shut  and  can  be  oped  no  more. 

Stretching  a  hospitable  claw, 

**  At  once,''  said  he,  "  the  point  I  saw ; 

My  dear  young  fHend,  vour  ca?e  I  rue. 

Your  great-great-grandfather  I  knew; 

Ho  was  a  tried  and  tender  friend 

1  knew— I  ate  him  in  the  end; 

In  this  vile  sea  a  pilgrim  long, 

8till  my  sight's  good,  my  memory  strong; 

The  only  sign  that  age  is  near. 

Is  a  slight  dcafhess  in  this  ear; 

I  understand  your  case  as  well 

As  this  my  old  familiar  shell ; 

This  sorrow's  a  new-fsngled  notion. 

Come  in  flince  first  I  knew  the  ocean ; 

We  had  no  radicals,  nor  crimes, 

Nur  lobster-pots,  in  good  old  times ; 

Your  traps,  and  nets,  and  hooks  we  owe 

To  Messieurs  Louis  Blanc  and  Co. ; 

I  say  to  all  my  sons  and  daughters. 

Shun  Ke<l  Bcpublican  hot  waters; 

No  lobster  ever  cast  his  lot 

Among  tlie  reds,  but  went  to  pot ; 

Your  trouble's  in  the  jaw,  you  Mdd? 

Come,  let  me  Just  nip  oflf  your  hca«l. 

And,  when  a  new  one  comes,  the  pain 

W^iU  never  trouble  you  again  ; 

Nay,  nay,  fear  naught;  'tis  nature's  law, 

Four  times  I've  lost  this  .•starboard  claw ; 

And  still,  ere  long,  another  grew. 

Good  as  the  old,— and  better  too ! " 

The  perch  consented,  and  next  day 
An  o:«prey  marketing  that  way. 
Picked  up  a  fish  without  a  head. 
Floating  with  belly  up,  stone  dead. 

Moral. 
Sharp  are  the  teeth  of  ancient  saws. 
And  sauce  for  goose  is  gander's  ^uce; 
But  perch's  heads  aren't  lobsters'  claws. 

Monduy^  \^th. — The  morning  was  fine, 
and  we  were  called  at  four  o'clock.  At 
the  moment  my  door  was  knocked  at,  I 
was  mounting  a  giraffe  with  that  charm- 
ing nil  admirari  which  characterizes 
dreams,  to  visit  Prester  John.  Rat-tat- 
rat-tat !  upon  my  door  and  upon  the  horn 
gate  of  dreams  also.  I  remarked  to  my 
skowhegan  (the  T&tar  for  giraffe-driver), 
that  I  was  quite  sure  the  animal  had  the 
raps^  a  common  diseasd  among  them,  for 
I  heard  a  queer  knocking  noise  mside  him. 
It  is  the  sound  of  his  joints,  0,  Tambourgi ! 
(an  Oriental  term  of  reverence)  and  proves 
him  to  be  of  the  race  of  El  Keirat.  Rat- 
tat-tat-too  !  and  I  lost  my  dinner  at  the 
Prester's,  embarking  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Carry,  instead.  Never  use  the 
word  canoe^  my  dear  Storg,  if  you  wish  to 
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retain  joiir  self-respect.  Bircti  is  the  term 
among  as  backwoodsmen.  I  never  knew  it 
till  yesterday,  but,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
I  made  it  appear  as  if  I  had  been  intimate 
with  it  from  childhood.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  human  mind  levels  itself  to  the 
standard  around  it,  gives  us  the  most  per- 
tinent warning  as  to  the  company  we 
keep.  It  is  as  hard  for  most  characters 
to  stay  at  their  own  average  point  in  all 
companies,  as  for  a  thermometer  to  say  65° 
for  twenty-four  hours  together.  I  like 
this  in  our  friend  Johannes  Taurus,  that 
he  carries  every  where  and  maintains  his 
insular  temperatiu^,  and  will  have  every 
thing  accommodate  itself  to  that.  Shall 
I  confess  that  this  morning  I  would  rather 
have  broken  the  moral  law  than  have  en- 
dangered the  equipoise  of  the  birch  by  my 
awkwardness?  that  I  should  have  been 
prouder  of  a  compliment  .to  my  paddling, 
than  to  have  had  both  my  guides  suppose 
me  the  author  of  Hamlet?  Well,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  used  to  jump  over  chairs. 

We  were  to  paddle  about  twenty  miles, 
but  we  made  it  rather  more,  by  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  lake.  Twice  we  landed, 
once  at  a  camp,  where  we  found  the  cook 
alone,  baking  bread  and  gingerbread. 
Monsieur  Soyer  would  have  been  startled 
a  little  by  this  shaggy  professor — this 
Prae-Raphaclite  of  cooKcry.  He  repre- 
sented the  sal-aeratus  period  of  the  art, 
and  his  bread  was  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
like  those  cakes  tinged  with  saffron,  wliich 
hold  out  so  long  against  time  and  the  flics, 
in  little  waterside  shops  of  seaport  towns, 
dingy  extremities  of  trade  fit  to  stand  on 
Lethe  wharf.  His  water  was  better,  squeez- 
ed out  of  ice-cold  granite  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  and  sent  through  subter- 
ranean ducts  to  sparkle  up  by  the  door 
of  the  camp. 

"  There's  nothin'  so  sweet  and  hulsome, 
as  your  real  spring  water,"  said  Uncle 
Zeb,  "  git  it  pure.     But  it's  drcffle  hard 
to  git  it  that  ain't  got  sunthiu'  the  matter 
of  it.     Snow-water  '11  bum  a  man's  in- 
side out — I  lamed  that  to  the  Roostick 
war — and  the  snow  lays  terrible  long  on 
some  o'  thesere  hills.     Me  and  Eb.  Stiles 
was  up  old  Katahdn  once  jest  about  this 
time  o'  year,  and  we  come  acrost  a  kind 
o'  holler  like,  as  full  o'  snow  as  your 
stockin's  full  o'  your  foot.     /  see  it  fust, 
and  took  and  rammed  a  settin'-pole ;  wahl, 
it  was    all  o'   twenty   foot   into't,   and 
couldn't  fine  no  bottom.     I  dunno  as 
there's  snow-water  enough  in  this  to  do 
no  hurt    I  don't  somehow  seem  to  think 
that  real  spring-water's  so  plenty  as  it 
used  to  be."    And  Uncle  Zeb,  with  per- 
haps a  little  over-refinement  of  scrupu- 
losity, applied   his   lips  to  the    Ethiop 
ones  of  a  bottle  of  raw  gin,  with  a  kiss 


that  drew  out  its  Tery  soul,  a  basia 
that  Secundus  might  have  sung.  He 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  judge  of 
water,  for  he  analyzed  this,  and  detected 
its  latent  snow  simply  by  his  eye,  and 
without  the  clumsy  process  of  tasting.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  made 
the  desert  his  dwelling-place  chiefly  in 
order  to.  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  this 
one  fair  spirit  unmolested. 

We  pushed  on.  Little  islands  loomed 
trembling  between  sky  and  water,  like 
hanging  gardens.  Gradually  the  filmy 
trees  defined  themselves,  the  aerial  en- 
chantment lost  its  potency,  and  we  came 
up  with  common  prose  islands  that  had 
so  late  been  magical  and  poetic  The  old 
story  of  the  attained  and  unattained. 
About  noon  we  reached  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  took  possession  of  a  deserted 
wongen  in  which  to  cook  and  eat  our 
dinner.  No  Jew,  I  am  sure,  can  have  a 
more  thorough  dislike  of  salt  pork  than  I 
have  in  a  normal  state,  yet  I  had  already 
eaten  it  raw  with  hard  bread  for  lunch, 
and  relished  it  keenly.  We  soon  had  our 
tea-kettle  over  the  fire,  and  before  long 
the  cover  was  chattering  with  the  escaping 
steam,  which  had  thus  vainly  begged  of  all 
men  to  be  saddled  and  bridled,  till  James 
Watt  one  day  happened  to  overhear 
it.  One  of  our  guides  shot  three  Canada 
grouse,  and  these  were  turned  slowly  !«- 
twccn  the  fire  and  a  bit  of  salt  pork, 
which  dropt  fatness  upon  them  as  it  fried. 
Although  my  fingers  were  certainly  not 
made  before  knives  and  forks,  yet  they 
served  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  those 
more  ancient  inventions.  We  sat  round, 
Turk-fashion,  and  ate  thankfully,  while  a 
party  of  aborigines  of  the  Mosquito  tribe, 
who  had  camped  iiX  the  Wongen  before 
we  arrived,  dined  upon  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  British  Protectorate  of  the 
Mosquitoes  amounts  to,  but,  as  I  squatted 
there  at  the  mercy  of  these  blood-thirsty 
savages,  I  no  longer  wondered  that  even 
the  classic  Everett  had  been  stung  into  a 
willingness  for  war  on  the  question. 

'•  Tliisere'd  be  al)out  a  complete  place 
for  a  camp,  ef  there  was  ony  a  .<;pring  o' 
sweet  water  handy.  Frizzled  pork  poos 
wal,  don't  it?  Yes,  and  sets  wal,  too," 
said  Uncle  Zeb,  and  he  again  tilted  his 
bottle,  which  rose  nearer  and  nearer  to 
an  angle  of  forty-five  at  every  gurgle. 

He  then  broached  a  curious  dietetic 
theory — "  The  reason  we  take  salt  pork 
along  is  cos  it  packs  handy :  you  git  the 
greatest  amount  o'  board  in  the  smallest 
compass, — let  alone  that  it's  more  nourish- 
in'  than  an'thin'  else.  It  kind  o'  don't 
disgest  so  quick,  but  stays  by  ye,  anour- 
ishin'  ye  all  the  while. 

"  A  feller  can  live  wal  on  frizzled  pork, 
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and  good  spring-water,  dt  it  good.  To 
tiie  Roostick  war  we  didir  t  ask  for  nothin' 
better — only  beans."  (  Tilt,  tilt,  gurgle, 
gurgle,)  Then  with  an  apparent  feeling 
of  inconsistency — "  But  then,  come  to  git 
used  to  a  particular  kine  o'  spring-water, 
and  it  makes  a  feller  hard  to  suit.  Most 
all  sorts  o'  water  taste  kind  o'  tnsipid 
away  from  home.  Neow.  I'tc  gut  a  spring 
to  my  place  that's  as  sweet — wahl,  it's  as 
sweet  as  maple-sap.  A  fcllcr  acts  about 
water  jest  as  he  docs  about  a  pair  o'  boots. 
It's  all  on  it  in  gittin'  wonted.  Now, 
them  boots,  &c.,  &c."  (  Gurgle,  gurgle, 
gurgle,  smack  !) 

All  this  while  he  was  packing  away  the 
remains  of  the  pork  and  hard-bread  in 
two  large  firkins.  This  accomplished,  we 
re-embarked,  our  uncle  on  his  way  to  the 
birch  essaying  a  kind  of  song  in  four  or 
five  parts,  of  which  the  words  were  hila- 
rious and  the  tune  profoundly  melancholy, 
and  which  was  finished ,  and  the  rest  of 
his  voice  appai-ently  jerked  out  of  him  in 
one  sharp  falsetto  note,  by  his  tripping 
over  the  root  of  a  tree.  We  paddled  a 
short  distance  up  a  brook  which  came  into 
the  lake  smoothly  through  a  little  meadow 
not  far  off.  We  soon  reached  the  North- 
west Carry,  and  our  guide,  pointing 
through  the  woods,  said,  *'  That's  the 
Cannydy  road.  You  can  travel  that 
clear  to  Kcbeck,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,"  a  privilege  which  I  respectfully 
declined  to  avail  myself  of.  The  ofter, 
however,  remains  open  to  the  public.  The 
Carry  is  called  two  miles,  but  this  is  the 
estimate  of  somebody  who  had  nothing  to 
lug.  I  had  a  headache  and  all  my  baggage 
which,  with  a  traveller's  instinct,  I  had 
brought  with  me.  (P.  <S». — I  did  not  even 
take  the  keys  out  of  my  pocket,  and  both 
my  bags  were  wet  tlirough  before  I  came 
back.)  My  estimate  of  the  distance  is 
eight(Min  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  miles  and  three-quarters — 
the  fraction  being  the  part  left  to  be 
travelled  after  one  of  my  companions  most 
kindly  insisted  on  relieving  me  of  my 
heaviest  bag.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
ancient  Roman  soldiers  used  to  carry 
sixty  pounds  weight,  and  all  that ;  but  I 
am  not,  and  never  shall  be.  an  ancient 
Roman  soldier ;  no,  not  even  in  the  mira- 
culous Thun<lering  Legion.  Uncle  Zeb 
slung  the  two  provender  firkins  across  his 
shoulder,  and  trudged  along,  grumbling 
that  '*  ho  never  see  sech  a  contrairy  pair 
as  them."  He  had  begun  upon  a  second 
bottle  of  his  "particular  kind  o'  spring 
water,"  and,  at  every  rest,  the  gurgle  of 
this  peripatetic  fountain  might  be  heard, 
followed  by  a  smack,  a  fragment  of  mosaic 
song,  or  a  confused  clatter  with  the  cow- 
hide boots,  being  an  arbitrary  symbol, 


intended  to  represent  the  festive  dance. 
Christian's  pack  gave  him  not  half  so 
much  trouble  as  the  firkins  gave  Uncle 
Zeb.  It  grew  harder  and  harder  to  sling 
them,  and,  with  every  fresh  gulp  of  the 
Batavian  Elixir,  they  got  heavier.  Or 
rather,  the  truth  was,  that  his  hat  grew 
heavier,  in  which  he  was  carrying  on  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  bricks  without 
straw.  At  last  affairs  reached  a  crisis, 
and  a  particularly  favorable  pitch  offering, 
with  a  puddle  at  the  foot  of  it,  even  the 
boots  afforded  no  sufficient  ballast,  and 
away  went  our  uncle,  the  satellite  firkins 
accompanying  faithfully  his  headlong 
flight.  Did  ever  exiled  monarch  or  dis- 
graced minister  find  the  cause  of  his  fall 
in  himself  ?  Is  there  not  always  a  straw- 
berry at  the  bottom  of  our  cup  of  life,  on 
which  we  can  lay  all  the  blame  of  our 
deviations  from  the  straight  path  ?  Till 
now.  Uncle  Zeb  had  contrived  to  give  a 
gloss  of  volition  to  smaller  stumblings 
and  gyrations  by  exaggerating  them  into 
an  appearance  of  playful  burlesque.  But 
the  present  case  was  beyond  any  such 
subterfuges.  He  held  a  bed  of  justice 
where  he  sat,  and  then  arose  slowly,  with 
a  stern  determination  of  vengeance  stiffen- 
ing every  muscle  of  his  face.  But  what 
would  he  select  as  the  culprit  ?  "  It's  that 
cussed  firkin,"  he  mumbled  to  himself^ 
"  I  never  knowed  a  firkin  cair  on  so — no. 
not  in  the  lloostehicick  war.  There.  p» 
long,  will  ye  ?  and  don't  come  back  till 
you've  lamed  how  to  walk  with  a  genel- 
man  I  "  And,  seizing  the  unhappy  scape- 
goat by  the  bail,  he  hurled  it  into  the 
forest  It  was  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  the  firkin  containing  the 
bottle  which  was  thus  condemned  to 
exile. 

The  end  of  the  Carry  was  reached  at 
last,  and,  as  we  drew  near  it,  we  heard  a 
sound  of  shouting  and  laughter.  It  came 
from  a  party  of  men,  making  hay  of  the 
wild  grass  in  Seboomok  mcatlows,  which 
lie  around  Seboomok  i)ond,  uito  which  the 
Carry  empties  itself.  Their  camp  was 
near,  and  our  two  hunters  set  out  for  it, 
leaving  us  seated  in  the  birch  on  the 
plasliy  border  of  the  pond.  The  repose 
was  perfect.  Another  heaven  hallowed 
and  deepened  the  polished  lake,  and 
through  that  nether  world  the  fish-hawk's 
double  floated  with  balanced  wings,  or, 
wheeling  suddenly,  flashed  his  whitened 
breast  against  the  sun.  As  the  clattering 
kingfisher  flew  imsteadily  across,  and 
seemed  to  push  his  heavy  head  along  with 
ever-renewing  effort,  a  visionary  mate 
flitted  from  downward  tree  to  tree  below. 
Some  tall  alders  shaded  us  from  the  sun, 
in  whose  yellowing  afternoon  light  the 
drowsy  forest  was  steeped,  giving  oat  that 
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wholesome  resinous  perfume,  almost  the 
only  wann  odor  which  it  is  refreshing  to 
breathe.  The  tame  hav-cocks  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildncss  gave  one  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  home,  like  hearing  one's 
native  tongue  in  a  strange  country. 

Presently  our  hunters  came  back, 
bringing  with  them  a  tall,  thin,  active- 
looking  man  with  black  eyes,  that  glanced 
unconsciously  on  all  sides,  like  one  of 
those  spots  of  sunlight  which  a  child 
dances  up  and  do\iii  the  street  with  a  bit 
of  looking-glass.  This  was  M.,  the  captain 
of  the  haymakers,  a  famous  river-driver, 
and  who  was  to  have  fifty  men  under  him 
next  winter.  I  could  now  understand 
that  sleepless  vigilance  of  eye.  lie  had 
consented  to  take  two  of  our  party  in  his 
birch  to  search  for  moose.  A  quick, 
nervous,  decided  man,  he  got  them  into 
the  birch,  and  was  off  instantly,  without 
a  superfluous  word.  lie  evidently  looked 
upon  them  as  he  would  upon  a  couple  of 
logs  which  he  was  to  deliver  at  a  certain 
place.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  life  and  the 
world  presented  themselves  to  Napier 
himself  in  a  more  /o^-arithmic  way.  His 
only  thought  was  to  do  the  immediate 
duty  well,  and  to  pilot  his  particular  raft 
down  the  crooked  stream  of  life  to  the 
ocean  beyond.  The  birch  seemed  to  feel 
him  as  an  inspiring  soul,  and  slid  away 
straight  and  swift  for  the  outlet  of  the 
pond.  As  he  disappeared  under  the  over- 
arching alders  of  the  brook,  our  two 
hunters  could  not  repress  a  grave  and 
measured  ai)plause.  There  is  never  any 
extravagance  among  these  woodmen,  their 
eye,  accustomed  to  reckoning  the  number 
of  feet  which  a  tree  will  scale^  is  rapid 
and  close  in  its  guess  of  the  amount  of 
stuff  in  a  man.  It  was  laxulari  a  laudato^ 
however,  for  they  themselves  were  ac- 
counted good  men  in  a  birch.  I  was 
amused,  in  talking  with  them  about  him, 
to  meet  with  an  instance  of  that  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  assign  some  utterly 
improbable  reason  for  gifts  which  seem  im- 
accountable.  After  due  praise,  one  of 
them  said,  "  I  guess  he's  got  some  Indian 
in  him,"  although  I  knew  very  well  that 
the  speaker  had  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  red-man,  mentally  and  physically. 
Here  was  mythology  in  a  small  way,  the 
same  that  imder  more  favorable  auspices 
hatched  Helen  out  of  an  egg  and  gave 
Merlin  an  Incubus  for  fatlier.  I  was 
pleased  with  all  I  saw  of  M.  He  was  in 
his  narrow  sphere  a  true  ava^  avbptovy  and 
the  ragged  edges  of  his  old  hat  seemed  to 
become  coronated  as  I  looked  at  him.  Ho 
impressed  me  as  a  man  really  educated, 
that  is,  with  his  aptitudes  drawn  out  and 
ready  for  use.  He  was  A.M.  and  L.L.D. 
in    Woods    College  —  Axe-master    and 


Doctor  of  Logs.  Are  not  our  edncationii 
commonly  like  a  pile  of  books  laid  OTer  a 
plant  in  a  pot  ?  The  compressed  nature 
struggles  through  at  every  crevice,  but 
can  never  get  the  cramp  and  stunt  out  of 
it.  We  spend  all  our  youth  in  building 
a  vessel  for  our  voyage  of  life,  and  set  forth 
with  streamers  flying,  but  the  moment 
we  come  nigh  the  great  loadstone  mountain 
of  our  proper  destiny,  out  leap  all  our 
carefully-driven  bolts  and  nails,  and  we 
get  many  a  mouthful  of  good  SEilt  brine, 
and  many  a  buffet  of  the  rough  water  of 
experience  before  we  secure  the  bare  right 
to  live. 

We  now  entered  the  outlet,  a  long- 
drawn  aisle  of  alder,  on  each  side  of  which 
spired  tall  firs,  spruces,  and  white  cedars. 
The  motion  of  the  birch  reminded  me  of 
the  gondola,  and  they  represent  among 
water-craft  the  felidcB,  the  cat-tribe, 
stealthy,  silent,  treacherous,  and  preying 
by  night.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  strove  to 
fancy  myself  in  the  dumb  city,  whose 
only  horses  are  the  bronze  ones  of  St. 
Mark.  But  Nature  would  allow  no  rival, 
and  bent  down  an  alder  bough  to  brush 
my  cheek  and  recall  me.  Only  the  robin 
sings  in  the  emerald  chambers  of  these 
tall  sylvan  palaces,  and  the  squirrel  leaps 
from  hanging  balcony  to  balcony. 

The  rain,  which  the  loons  foreboded, 
had  raised  the  west  branch  of  the  Penob^ 
scot  so  much  that  a  strong  current  was 
setting  back  into  the  pond ;  and,  when  at 
last  we  brushed  through  into  the  river,  it 
was  full  to  the  brim.  Too  full  for  moose, 
the  hunters  said.  Rivers  with  low  banks 
have  always  the  compensation  of  giving  a 
sense  of  entire  fulness.  Tiie  sun  sank 
behind  its  horizon  of  pines,  whose  pointed 
summits  notched  the  rosy  west  in  an 
endless  black  sierra.  At  the  same 
moment  the  golden  moon  swung  slowly 
up  in  the  east,  like  the  other  scale  of  that 
Homeric  balance  in  which  Zeus  weighed 
the  deeds  of  men.  Sunset  and  mooniise 
at  once !  Adam  had  no  more  in  Eden — 
except  the  head  of  Eve  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  stream  was  so  smooth  that  the  float- 
ing logs  we  met  seemed  hung  in  a  glowing 
atmosphere,  the  shadow-half  being  as 
real  as  the  solid.  And  gradually  the  mind 
was  etherized  to  a  like  dreamy  placidity, 
till  fact  and  fancy,  the  substance  and  the 
image,  floating  on  the  current  of  reverie, 
became  but  as  the  upper  and  under  halves 
of  one  unreal  reality. 

In  the  west  still  lingered  a  pale-green 
light.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from 
greater  unfamilianty.  but  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  pinnacles  of  pine-trees 
make  an  edge  to  the  landscape  which  tells 
better  against  the  twilight  or  the  fainter 
dawn  before  the  rising  moon,  than  the 
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rounded  and  cloud-cumulous  outlines  of 
hard- wood  trees. 

Atler  paddling  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
found  the  arbored  mouth  of  the  little 
Malahoodus  river,  famous  for  moose.  We 
had  been  on  the  look  out  for  it,  and  I  was 
amused  to  hear  one  of  our  hunters  say  to 
the  other,  to  assure  himself  of  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  spot,  "  you  drove  the  west 
branch  last  spring,  didn't  you  ?  "  as  one  of 
us  might  ask  about  a  horse.  We  did  not 
explore  the  Malahoodus  far.  but  left  the 
other  birch  to  thread  its  cedared  solitudes, 
while  we  turned  back  to  try  our  fortunes 
in  the  larger  stream.  We  paddled  on 
about  four  miles  farther,  lingering  now 
and  then  opposite  the  black  mouth  of  a 
moose-path.  The  incidents  of  our  voyage 
were  few.  but  quite  as  exciting  and  profit- 
able as  the  items  of  the  newspapers.  A 
stray  log  compensated  very  well  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  accidents,  and  the  floating 
carkiss  of  a  moose  which  we  met,  could 
pass  muster  instead  of  a  singular  discovery 
of  human  remains  by  workmen  in  digging 
a  cellar.  Once  or  twice  we  saw  what 
seemed  ghosts  of  trees,  but  they  turned 
out  to  be  dead  cedars,  in  winding-sheets 
of  long  gray  moss,  made  spectral  by  the 
moonlight.  Just  as  we  were  turning  to 
drift  back  down-stream,  we  heard  a  loud, 
gnawing  sound  close  by  us  on  the  bank. 
One  of  our  guides  thought  it  a  hedgehog, 
the  other  a  bear.  1  inclined  to  the  bear, 
as  making  the  adventure  more  imposing. 
A  rifle  was  fired  at  the  sound,  which  be- 
gan again  with  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference, ere  the  echo,  flaring  madly  at  first 
from  shore  to  shore,  died  far  away  in  a 
hoarse  sigh. 

Half-past  Eleven,  p.m. — No  sign  of 
a  moose  yet.  The  birch,  it  seems  was 
strained  at  the  Carry,  or  the  pitch  was 
softened  as  she  lay  on  the  shore  during 
dinner,  and  she  leaks  a  little.  If  there  be 
any  virtue  in  the  sitzbad^  I  shall  discover 
it.  If  I  cannot  extract  green  cucumbers 
from  the  moon's  rays,  1  get  something 
quite  as  cool.  One  of  the  guides  shivers 
60  as  to  shake  the  birch. 

Quarter  to  Twelve, — Later  from  the 
freshet ! — The  water  in  the  birch  is  about 
three  inches  deep,  but  the  dampness 
reaches  already  nearly  to  the  waist.  I 
am  obliged  to  remove  the  matches  from 
the  ground-floor  of  my  ti-owsers,  into  the 
upper-story  of  a  breast-pocket.  Mean- 
while, we  are  to  sit  immovable,  for  fear 
of  frightening  the  moose — wliich  induces 
cramps. 

Half-past  Twelve. — A  crashing  is 
heard  on  the  left  bank.  This  is  a  moose 
in  good  earnest.  We  are  besought  to 
hold  our  breaths  if  possible.  My  fingers 
80  numb,  I  could  not  if  I  tried*     Crcuh  ! 


crash  !  again,  and  then  a  plunge,  followed 
by  dead  stillness.  "  Swimmin'  crik," 
whispers  guide,  suppressing  all  unneces- 
sary parts  of  speech,  "  don't  stir  ; "  I,  for 
one,  am  not  likely  to.  A  cold  fog  which 
has  been  gathering  for  the  last  hour  has 
finished  me.  I  fancy  myself  one  of  those 
naked  pigs  that  seem  rushing  out  of 
market-doors  in  winter,  frozen  in'  a 
ghastly  attitude  of  gallop.  If  I  were  to 
be  shot  myself  I  should  feel  no  interest  in 
it.  As  it  is,  I  am  only  a  spectator,  having 
declined  a  gun.  Splash  I  again ;  this  time 
the  moose  is  in  sight,  and  click!  click! 
one  rifle  misses  fire  after  the  other.  The 
fog  has  quietly  spiked  our  batteries.  The 
moose  goes  crashing  up  the  bank,  and 
presently  we  can  hear  it  chewing  its  cud 
close  by.     So  we  lie  in  wait,  freezing. 

At  one  o'clock,  I  propose  to  land  at  a 
deserted  wongen  I  had  noticed  on  the  way 
up,  where  I  will  make  a  fire,  and  leave 
them  to  refrigerate  as  much  longer  as  they 
please.  Axe  in  hand,  I  go  plunging 
through  waist-deep  weeds  damp  with  dew. 
haunted  by  an  intense  conviction  that  the 
gnawing  sound  we  had  heard  was  a  bear, 
and  a  bear  at  least  eighteen  hands  high. 
There  is  something  pokerish  about  a  de- 
serted dwelling,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
but  here  in  the  obscure  wood,  and  the 
moon  sunk  already  behind  the  trees ! 
Well,  I  made  the  door  at  last,  and  found 
the  place  packed  fuller  with  darkness  than 
it  ever  had  been  with  hay.  Gradually 
I  was  able  to  make  things  out  a  little, 
and  began  to  hack  frozenly  at  a  log  which 
I  groped  out.  I  was  relieved  by  one  of 
the  guides.  lie  cut  at  once  into  one  of 
the  uprights  of  the  building  till  he  got 
some  dry  splinters,  and  we  soon  had  a 
fire  like  the  burning  of  a  whole  wood-wharf 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  My  companion 
went  back  to  the  birch,  and  left  me  to 
keep  house.  First  I  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  roof  (which  the  fire  began  to  lick  in 
a  relishing  way)  for  a  chimney,  and  then 
cleared  away  a  damp  growth  of  "  pison- 
elder  "  to  make  a  sleeping  place.  When  the 
unsuccessful  hunters  returned,  I  had  every 
thing  quite  comfortable,  and  was  steaming 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  horse-power  a 
minute.  Young  Telemachus  was  sorry  to 
give  up  the  moose  so  soon,  and  with  the 
teeth  chattering  almost  out  of  his  head,  de- 
clared that  he  should  hke  to  stick  it  out  all 
night.  However  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  fire,  and,  making  our  beds  of  some 
''  splits"  which  we  poked  from  the  roof,  we 
lay  down  at  half-past  two.  I,  who  have  in- 
herited a  habit  of  looking  into  every  closet 
before  I  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of  fire,  had  be- 
come in  two  days  such  a  stoic  of  the 
woods,  that  I  went  to  sleep  tranquilly, 
certain  that  my  bedroom  would  be  in  a 
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blaze  before  moming.  And  so,  indeed,  it 
was;  and  the  withes  that  bound  it  to- 
gether being  burned  off,  one  of  the  sides 
fell  in  without  waking  me. 

Thtesday,  16th. — After  a  sleep  of  two 
hours  and  a  halfj  so  sound  that  it  was  as 
good  as  eight,  wc  started  at  half-past  four 
for  the  haymakers'  camp  again.  We 
found  them  just  getting  breakfast.  We 
sat  down  upon  the  Deacon  seat  before 
the  fire  blazing  between  the  bed-room 
and  the  saUe  d  manger,  which  were 
simply  two  roofs  of  spruce-bark  sloping 
to  the  ground  on  one  side,  the  other  three 
being  left  open.  We  found  that  we  had, 
at  least,  been  luckier  than  the  other  party, 
for  M.  had  brought  back  his  convoy  with- 
out even  seeing  a  moose.  As  there  was 
not  room  at  the  table  for  all  of  us  to 
breakfast  together,  these  hospitable  wood- 
men forced  us  to  sit  down  first,  although 
we  resisted  stoutly.  Our  breakfasj  con- 
sisted of  fresh  bread,  fried  salt-pork, 
stewed  whortleberries,  and  tea.  Our  kind 
hosts  refused  to  take  money  for  it,  nor 
would  M.  accept  any  thing  for  his  trouble. 
This  seemed  even  more  open-handed  when 
I  remembered  that  they  had  brought  all 
their  stores  over  the  Carry  upon  their 
shoulders,  paying  an  ache  extra  for  every 
pound.  If  their  hospitality  lacked  any 
thing  of  hard  external  polish,  it  had  all 
that  deeper  grace  which  springs  only  from 
sincere  manliness.  I  have  rarely  sat  at  a 
table  d?  Iiote  which  might  not  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  them  in  essential  courtesy. 
I  have  never  seen  a  finer  race  of  men. 
They  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  sailor, 
without  that  unsteady  roll  in  the  gait 
with  which  the  ocean  proclaims  itself 
quite  as  much  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  habit  of  the  man.  They  api)eared 
to  me  to  have  hewn  out  a  short  north- 
west passage  tlirough  wintry  woods,  to 
those  spice-lands  of  character  which  we 
dwellers  in  cities  must  reach,  if  at  all,  by- 
weary  voyages  in  the  monotonous  track 
of  the  tnides. 

By  the  way,  as  we  were  embirching 
last  evening  for  our  moose-chase,  I  asked 
what  I  was  to  do  with  my  baggage. 
"  Leave  it  here,"  said  our  guide,  and  ho 
laid  the  bags  upon  a  platform  of  alders, 
which  he  bent  down  to  keep  them  beyond 
reach  of  the  rising  water. 

*•  Wm  they  be  safe  here  ?  " 

"  As  safe  as  they  would  be  locked  up 
in  your  house  at  home." 

And  so  I  found  them  at  my  return, 
only  the  haymakers  had  carried  them  to 
their  camp  for  greater  security  against  the 
chances  of  weather. 

We  got  back  to  KJneo  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
being  fine,  went  up  the  mountain.   As  we 


landed  at  the  foot,  cor  ^de  pointed  to 
the  remains  of  a  i^  slurt  and  a  pair  of 
blanket  trowsers.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  reason  there's  such  a  trade  in  ready- 
made  clo'es.  A  suit  gits  pooty  well  wore 
out  by  the  time  a  camp  breaks  up  in  tbo 
spring,  and  the  lumberers  want  to  look 
about  right  when  they  come  back  into  the 
settlements,  so  they  buy  somethin'  ready- 
made,  and  heave  ole  bust-up  into  the 
bush."  True  enough,  thought  I,  this  is 
the  Ready-made  Age.  It  is  quicker  being 
covered  than  fitted,  so  we  all  go  to  the 
slop-shop  and  come  out  uniformed,  every 
mother's  son  with  habits  of  thinking  and 
doing  cut  on  one  pattern,  with  no  special 
reference  to  his  peculiar  build. 

Kinco  rises  1750  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
750  above  the  lake.  The  chmb  is  very 
easy,  with  fine  outlooks  at  every  turn, 
over  lake  and  forest.  Near  the  top  is  a 
spring  of  water,  which  even  Uncle  Zeb 
might  have  allowed  to  be  wholesome.  The 
Uttle  tin-dipper  was  scratched  all  over 
with  names,  showing  that  vanity,  at  least, 
is  not  put  out  of  breath  by  the  ascent. 
0,  Ozymandias,  King  of  kings !  We  are 
all  scrawling  on  something  of  the  kind. 
"  My  name  is  engraved  on  the  institutions 
of  mv  countrv,"  thinks  the  statesman. 
But  alas !  institutions  are  as  changeable 
as  tin-dippers ;  men  are  content  to  drink 
the  same  old  water,  if  the  shape  of  the 
cup  only  b(»  new,  and  our  friend  gets  two 
lines  in  the  Biographical  Dictionaries. 
After  all,  these  inscriptions  which  make 
us  smile  up  here,  are  about  as  valuable  as 
the  Assvrian  ones  which  Ilincks  and 
llawlinson  read  at  cross-purposes.  Near 
the  spring  wc  mot  a  Bloomer  1  It  was  the 
first  chronic  one  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
struck  me  as  a  sensible  costume  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  will  be  the  only  wear  in 
the  Greek  Kalends  when  women  believe 
that  sense  is  an  equivalent  for  grace. 

The  forest  primaeval  is  best  seen  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  then  impresses 
one  by  its  extent,  like  an  oriental  epic. 
To  be  in  it  is  nothing,  for  then  an  acre  is 
as  good  as  a  thousand  square  miles.  You 
cannot  see  five  rods  in  any  direction,  and 
the  ferns,  mosses,  and  tree-trunks  just 
around  you  are  the  best  of  it.  As  for 
solitude,  night  will  make  a  better  one  with 
ten  feet  square  of  pitch-dark,  and  mere 
size  is  hardly  an  element  of  grandeur, 
except  in  works  of  man — as  the  Colos- 
seum. It  is  through  one  or  the  other  pole 
of  vanity  that  men  feel  the  sublime  in  moun- 
tains. It  is  either — How  small  great  I  am 
beside  it !  or — Big  as  you  are,  little  I's  soul 
will  hold  a  dozen  of  you.  The  true  idea 
of  a  forest  is  not  a  selva  sehaggia^  but 
something  humanized  a  little,  as  we  ima- 
gine the  Forest   of   Arden,  with  trees 
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standing  at  royal  intervals — a  common- 
wealth and  not  a  communism.  To  some 
moods,  howeTcr,  it  is  congenial  to  look 
over  endless  leagues  of  imbroken  savagery 
without  a  hint  of  man. 

Wednesday,  —  This  morning  fished. 
Telemachus  caught  a  laker  of  thirteen 
pounds  and  a-half,  and  I  an  overgrown 
cusk,  which  we  threw  away,  but  which  I 
found  afterwards  Agassiz  would  have 
been  glad  of,  for  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
his  net,  from  the  fossil  down.  The  fish 
when  caught  are  straightway  knocked  on 
the  head.  A  lad  who  went  with  us  seem- 
ing to  show  an  over  zeal  in  this  operation, 
wo  remonstrated.  But  ho  gave  a  good, 
human  reason  for  it — ^*  he  no  need  to  ha' 
gone  and  been  a  fish  if  he  didn't  like  it " — 
an  excuse  which  superior  strength 'or 
cunning  has  always  found  sufiBcient.  It 
was  some  comfort,  in  this  case,  to  think 


that  St  Jerome  believed  in  a  limitation 
of  God's  providence,  and  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  inanimate  things  or  creatures 
devoid  of  reason. 

Thus,  my  dear  Storg,  I  have  finished 
my  Oriental  adventures,  and  somewhat,  it 
must  be  owned^  in  the  diffuse  Oriental 
manner.  There  is  very  little  about  Moose- 
head  Lake  in  it,  and  not  even  the  Latin 
name  for  moose,  which  I  might  have  ob- 
tained by  suiBcient  research.  If  I  had 
killed  one,  I  would  have  given  you  his 
name  in  IJiat  dead  language.    I  did  not 

grofess  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Lake, 
ut  a  journal,  and  moreover  my  journal, 
with  a  little  nature,  a  little  human  nature, 
and  a  great  deal  of  I  in  it,  which  last  in- 
gredient I  take  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  this 
species  of  writing;  all  the  rest  being  so 
much  water  for  tender  throatd  which  can- 
not take  it  neat. 


ODENSEE. 

THE  man,  whose  heart  is  true  and  tried, 
He  may  wander  fearlessly ; 
Yet  beware  of  the  island  of  Funen, 
And  the  valley  of  Odensee. 

We  stood  on  the  bridge  together 

As  the  sunset  faded  wild. 
And  I  heard  the  seaman's  story 

Of  a  wanderer  beguiled. 

As  the  stranger  paced  down  the  valley. 
The  mill-stream  his  footsteps  laved. 

The  robin  sang  by  the  pathway, 

And  the  green  grass  glittered  and  waved. 

All  murmured,  "  Though  storm  and  destruction 

In  the  whole  wide  world  may  be. 
There  is  rest  in  this  one  low  valley, 

In  the  valley  of  Odensee." 

How  swiftly  the  hour  of  slumber 

In  the  faint  noontide  was  gone ! 
The  robin  sang  o'er  him  m  locust-boughs, 

And  the  miU-stream  murmured  on. 

The  dreams  of  a  thousand  years  stole  back 

On  his  dreaming  soul  that  day. 
And  dim,  fair  forms  through  the  brookside  woods, 

\Vent  glimmering  and  waning  away. 

Ah !  how  his  footsteps  faltered, 
When  he  rose  from  the  wayside  spell : 

Ah !  how  the  world  seemed  altered, 
And  how  hushed  the  quiet  dell ! 

As  the  wanderer  went  up  the  valley. 

There  were  sad  thoughts  clung  round  his  mind, 
As  the  poplars  clung  on  his  pathway, 

While  their  bright  leaves  sighed  in  the  wind ; 
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And  he  kneir,  ero  he  reached  the  hill-top^ 
He  had  left  his  soul  behind. 

It  waved  in  the  locust-blossom, 

It  gleamed  in  the  poplar  spray, 
It  sang  in  the  robin's  singing, 

And  it  murmured,  "  Stay,  oh,  stay  I " 

"  The  bees  suck  honey  from  the  flower, 
And  the  soft  winds  steal  it  from  the  bee. 
And  the  honey  of  thy  soul  is  drained  away 
By  this  sweet  air's  luxury." 

And  as  he  went  wandering  onward, 

His  heart  beat,  ah !  wearily, 
And  he  looked,  and  looked,  to  the  westward — 

To  the  valley  of  Odcnsee. 

His  cheek  grew  whiter  and  thinner, 

And  his  pulse  ebbed  day  by  day, 
But  he  only  looked  to  the  westward, 

Where  the  dream  of  his  sick  heart  lay. 

Like  the  mill-stream  depths  where  the  dark  fish  glance. 

His  dying  eyes  did  seem. 
But  still  they  gazed  to  the  westward, 

And  closed  upon  the  dream. 

Ah !  sadly  I  heard  the  story, 

For  my  full  heart  answered  me. 
There  were  spells  in  Merrimack  valleys 

As  strong  as  in  Odensee. 
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cm  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  has  been 
O  chiefly  known  hitherto  by  a  couple  of 
remarkable  articles  in  The  Kdinhurgh 
Review — one  on  tlie  Philosophy  of  Cousin, 
and  the  other  on  the  current  Theories  of 
Perception.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  evi- 
dence of  logical  ability  in  the.^^e  papers,  nor 
the  easy  mastery  they  exhibit  over  all  the 
erudition  pertaining  to  their  respective 
subjects.  Yet  wo  are  inclined  to  think 
that  these  admiimblc  qualities  have  passed 
with  havsty  or  iij0onsi(lerate  readers  for 
more  than  their- worth,  serving,  indeed, 
popularly  to  accredit  Sir  William  with  a 
philosophic  prestige  to  which,  as  it  ap- 


pears to  us,  he  is  by  no  means  indisput- 
ably entitled.  Let  us  proceed  to  vindicate 
thi.s  judgment  by  a  careful  examination  of 
these  celebrated  disputations. 

The  drift  of  the  article  on  Cousin  was 
simply  negatory  of  the  pretension  which 
motlern  Philosophy  has  put  forth,  to  con- 
struct a  science  of  the  Absolute.  And  the 
method  which  Sir  William  pursues  in 
order  to  lay  this  phantom  pretension,  is  to 
prove  that  inasmuch  as  our  knowleiige  is 
of  the  fniite  and  conditioned,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  also  know  the  inlinite 
and  the  unconditioned.  lie  reasons  sub- 
stantially after  this  manner:  ''All  our 
knowledge  is  relative ;  that  is  to  say,  wc 
know  miity  only  as  defined  by  plurality. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  we  know  tho  one 
as  defined  by  the  many,  it  is  contradictory 
and  therefore  false  to  say,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  that  we 
know  it  as  ?<7?defined  by  the  many;  that 
is  as  universal.  And  hence  I  insist  that 
the  Absolute  represents  no  substantive 
cognition,  but  only  our  ignorance  of  the 
irrelative.      When  we  wish  to  indicate 
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something  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  know- 
ledge, wo  call  up  the  Absolute  to  repre- 
sent that  unknown  something.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  relative  knowledge  of 
man,  that  is,  of  the  good  man  as  delined  by 
the  bad  man,  and  vice  versa,  or  of  John 
as  defined  by  Joseph,  by  Charles,  by  all 
the  not- Johns.  When,  then,  we  wish  to 
deny  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  good 
man,  or  the  bad  man,  or  the  John,  we 
say  we  are  speaking  of  man  absolutely ; 
that  is,  not  any  man  specitically  defined, 
but  man  *  freed  from '  detiuition,  that  is, 
the  man  universal.  Our  language  has  no 
positive  force.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  know  this  undefined  or  universal  man, 
because  in  that  case  our  knowledge  would 
be  contradictory.  For,  if  it  be  true  that 
we  know  the  specific  man,  or  the  man 
limited  by  other  men,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  absolute  man.  or  the  man 
unlimited  by  other  men,  is  the  man  we  do 
not  know.  I  say  necessarily,  because 
knowledge  is  one,  and  cannot  contradict 
itself.  If  we  know  the  specific  man,  the 
John,  Joseph,  and  Charles,  then  the  ab- 
solute man  being  negative  of  these,  would 
require  in  order  to  his  positive  cognition 
by  us,  that  we  should  ?<7/know  the  speci- 
fic man — would  require  us,  in  fact,  not 
onl}'  to  extinguish  every  principle  of  our 
knowledge,  and  start  afresh  from  the  con- 
ceived identity  of  finite  and  infinite,  speci- 
fic and  universal,  but  also  to  deny  our 
own  consciousness  and  to  be  the  absolute 
or  universal  man  himself.  For  the  uni- 
versal man  denying  all  specific  manhood, 
monopoUzes  all  man's  knowledge.  He 
must  be  the  only  knowing,  because  he  is 
the  only  being.^^ 

Such,  fairly  stated,  is  the  construction 
according  to  Sk  William  Hamilton,  of  the 
Absolute,  and  such  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  it  without  being  it.  We  first 
conceive  the  absence  of  all  our  knowledge, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  relative  and 
finite,  and  represent  the  conception  by  the 
term  infinite  or  absolute ;  and  then  we 
proclaim  this  term  a  positive  cognition, 
forgetting  that  it  was  only  by  postulating 
the  destruction  of  the  cognitive  })ower, 
or  the  being  of  the  relative,  that  the  term 
was  fabricated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  force  of  this  criticism 
turns  wholly  upon  the  quiet  assumption 
that  the  Infinite  or  Absolute  must  be 
known  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  we 
know  the  finite  or  relative ;  or  what  is 
equivalent,  that  the  Infinite  differs  from 
the  finite,  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree. 
SirWilliam  Hamilton  exhibits  no  positive 
conception  of  the  Infinite.  He  regards  it 
in  fact  as  a  mere  negative  conception  to 
the  finite,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  outrage 
every  philosophic  instinct  by  calling  "  the 


Infinite  and  Absolute  merely  the  names 
of  two  imbecilities  of  the  human  mind." 
Like  the  child  who  in  a  moment  of  sum- 
mary rage  and  despair,  demolishes  the 
watch  which  he  has  taken  apart  but  can- 
not reconstruct,  this  irascible  critic  boldly 
denies  the  reality  of  ideas  which  he  can- 
not readily  interpret  to  his  sensuous  per- 
ception. 

The  Infinite,  then,  according  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  is  merely  the  logical 
negation  of  the  finite.  It  has  no  exist- 
ence 171  *e,  but  only  as  the  symbol  of  a 
certain  imbecility,  or  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding,  as  the  expression 
of  man's  ignorance.  Knowing  the  finite, 
of  course  he  must  wn-know,  or  ignore,  the 
infinite.  Thus,  the  InOnite  is  merely  the 
logical  contradiction  of  the  finite.  Now, 
finite  existence  means  conditioned  exist- 
ence. Every  finite  existence  is  condi- 
tioned in  si>ace  and  time.  The  Infinite, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  logical  op- 
posite of  the  finite,  must  be  uncondi- 
tioned in  space  and  time.  One  would 
therefore  say  that  the  apprehension  of  the 
Infinite  demanded  higher  faculties  in  man 
than  his  senses,  or  those  faculties  whereby 
he  apprehends  the  finite.  And  if  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  been  content  to  say  this,  every 
one  must  have  concurred,  even  his  anta- 
gonists, who  had  said  it  over  and  over 
again  previously.  But  he  is  not  content 
to  say  this.  Having  disproved  what  no 
one  ever  claimed,  that  the  Infinite  has  any 
sensible  existence,  he  determines,  with  a 
singular  incapacity  of  transcending  the 
rdle  of  a  critic  or  commentator,  to  deny 
it,  also,  any  rational  existence,  and  stamp 
it  as  a  mere  phantom  and  imbecility  of 
the  human  mind.  Having  shown  the  in- 
finite to  be  the  "unconditioned  in  space 
and  time,"  one  would  say  there  was  no 
possibility  of  going  any  further.  The 
verv  definition  of  it  excluded  it  from  the 
category  of  sensible  knowledge,  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  relegate 
it  to  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  our  super- 
sensuous  fiiculties,  say  our  belief  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  Sir  William.  Having 
brought  the  Infinite  into  the  condition  of 
a  mere  negation,  having  defined  it  to  mean 
"existence  unconditioned  in  time  and 
space,"  he  determines  forthwith  to  exalt 
it  into  a  positive,  and  try  it  by  the  rules 
of  time  and  space.  For  this  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  stiffing  this  poor  bloodless 
ghost  of  an  Infinite,  what  does  he  do? 
Why,  he  cogitates  the  "  tmconditioned  in 
time  and  space  "  as  implying  the  totality 
of  time  and  space,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Infinite  then^fore  because  you 
can  never  get  enough  of  finites  to  make  it 
up !  The  Infinite,  instead  of  being  what 
he  just  defined  it,  "  the  anooDditioned  in 
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space  and  time."  is  suddenly  converted 
into  "the  endless  regress  and  progT-ess" 
of  both.  That  is  to  say,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  while  defining  the  Infinite  as 
the  wholly  unconditioned  in  space  and 
time,  treats  it  as  identical  with  both,  and 
while  aflirming  it  in  words  to  be  the  logi- 
cal opposite  of  the  finite,  makes  it  in  fact 
the  greatest  possible  potcntialization  of 
the  iinite.  For  if  the  ftnito  be  construed 
as  ^^  the  conditioned  in  time  and  space," 
then  clearly  whatsoever  least  largely  in- 
volves this  construction,  whatsoever  in- 
volves the  least  of  time  and  space,  is  the 
least  finite  existence,  and  whatsoever  most 
largely  involves  this  construction,  or  in- 
volves the  most  of  time  an<l  space,  is  the 
most  finite  existence.  Hence  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Infinite,  Iwing  the  endless  re- 
gress and  endless  progress  of  time  and 
space,  that  is  to  say,  being  the  totality  of 
both,  stultifies  its  own  pretension,  and  con- 
fesses itself  a  very  transparent  mask  of  the 
Finite. 

Thus,  in  our  estimation.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  criticism  upon  modem  philo- 
sophic tendencies,  turns  out  to  be  simply 
declamatory,  and  falls  to  tlie  frround.  Sir 
William  is  a  philosophic  Materialist,  or  as 
he  styles  himself  in  more  holiday  phrase, 
a  Natural  Realist,  who  maintains  that 
time  and  si)acc  are  essential  verities  upon 
which  all  being  is  conditioned.  Time  and 
sjmce,  in  his  view,  are  not  purely  logical 
facts,  inseparable  from  the  institution 
of  the  human  understanding:  they  are 
ontological  facts,  which  forbid,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  a  lojriral  denial,  or  at^ 
tempt  to  transcend  them.  Hence  his 
efibrt  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
finite by  the  method  of  contradiction,  or 
by  showinj^  that  inasmuch  as  the  Infinite 
is  only  a  negation  of  the  finite,  and  the 
finite  Ls  the  conditioned  in  time  and  space, 
so  consequently  the  Infinite  can  only  be 
"the  unconditioned  in  time  and  .space;" 
which  being  contradictory  of  the  finite  is 
absunl.  when  postulated  as  knowledge, 
ilegarding  space  and  time  ontologically 
instead  of  logically,  viewing  them  as  con- 
ditioiLS  of  hcvuj  instead  of  conditions  of 
thoU'Ms  he  is  l>ound  to  construe  inflnitutlo 
as  the  literal  intumesnence  of  limited 
times  and  spaces  into  unlimited  ones,  as 
the  endless  imaginative  j)i*orogati<m  of  an 
end — in  short,  as  the  consummate  accu- 
mulation of  the  Finite. 

It  is  doubtless  very  tnie  that  man  has 
no  sensible  acquaintance  with  the  Infinite, 
because  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite  is  that 
of  supersensuous  Goodness  and  Trutli, 
and  if  these  writers  ha<l  unwittingly  con- 
founded the  two  spheres,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  behooved  a  critic  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  penetration  not  merely  to  dc- 


nonnco  their  error,  bat  to  correct  it.  So 
far,  however,  is  he  from  contemplating  thJi 
ofiBce,  that  he  evinces  no  suspicion  even  of 
its  practicability.  His  function  with  re- 
spect to  Philosophy,  appears  to  be  whoHj 
and  contentedly  negative.  He  is  a  sabtle 
critic,  a  keen  uialyst  of  thought  and  Ian- 
gtiage,  a  disputant  of  egregious  stomadi 
and  skill,  a  plethoric  and  most  exact  voct- 
bulary  of  logical  and  metaphysic  wit  but 
he  has  not  the  slightest  power  of  origina- 
tion or  suggestion.  It  is  startling  to  find 
so  prodigious  an  intellectual  discipline 
reanKl  upon  so  shallow  a  basis  of  ideu^ 
representing  so  meagre  a  stock  of  spon- 
taneous force.  He  seems  to  have  careered 
over  the  whole  field  of  metaphysics,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  letting  you  know  that  it 
contains  no  hidden  treasures,  and  that  its 
wealth  lies  patent  to  the  eye  upon  the 
surface.  Thus,  he  strikes  you  as  being 
wholly  devoid  of  love  for  his  vocation, 
being  mainly  moved  to  it  by  intellectuu 
curiosity,  and  mainly  qualified  for  it  by 
an  enormous  faculty  of  memory.  And 
the  personal  feeling  you  soon  come  to  con- 
ceive for  him,  consequently,  is  very  similar 
to  that  you  would  get  to  entertain  for  an 
accomplished  and  conscientious  sheriff's 
officer. 

It  is  doubtles  very  wrong,  we  repeat,  to 
postulate  for  a  man  a  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word 
knowledge :  because  knowlc<lge  is  proper- 
ly conversant  only  with  things^  and  the 
sphere  of  infinitude  is  identical  with  Life, 
or  Personality.  Knowledge  relates  us 
exclusively  to  the  finite :  it  is  only  belief 
which  relates  us  to  the  Infinite.  Wo 
know  good  only  as  limited  by  evil,  that  is, 
finite  good.  We  know  truth  only  as  lim- 
ited by  falsity,  that  i.s,  finite  truth.  Wo 
believe  in  good  unlimited  by  evil,  in  truth 
unlimited  by  falsity,  that  is,  in  infinite 
goo<lness  and  truth.  The  ju.st  or  |Xirfect 
man  lives  by  faith  not  by  knowledge.  .  In 
our  infancy  or  immaturity,  whether  as  a 
race  or  as  individuals,  we  live  from  know- 
ledge, and  the  result  is  miser}'.  Instruct- 
ed! by  our  .senses  only,  as  Eve  by  the  ser- 
jK-'nt,  we  pluck  freely  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowle<lgc  of  good  and  evil,  and  fondly 
deem  its  fruit  capable  of  making  us  wise, 
and  elevating  us  indeed  to  God.  But  in 
vain.  Nature  does  not  contain  her  own 
secTct,  and  we  may  ransack  her  stores  to 
all  eternity  before  we  shall  master  the 
spell  whci-eby  to  conjure  her  allegiance. 

But  when  infancy  is  past,  and  the  man- 
hood whether  of  the  race  or  the  individual 
becomes  developed,  we  live  by  faith.  Our 
judgments  are  no  longer  dictated  by  the 
senses,  or  an  appreciation  of  things  ao- 
conling  to  their  appearance,  but  by  rea- 
son, or  an  appreciation  of  things  accord- 
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isg  to  their  substance.  We  have  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  or  perfect  good,  truth  and 
beauty,  as  constituting  the  Diyine  nature, 
and  to  realize  that  infinitude  or  perfection 
in  all  our  Ufe  and  converse,  becomes  hence- 
forth our  aspiration.  The  savage  man, 
and  the  uninstructed  child,  still  acknow- 
ledge only  a  sensuous  or  finite  good — the 
good  which  exists  by  the  anta^nism  of 
evil;  and  they  persist  therefore  m  craving 
from  nature  satisfactions  which  she  is  all 
incompetent  to  bestow.  But  the  culti- 
Tated  or  regenerate  man,  he  who  is  bom 
from  within  or  above,  is  weaned  from  this 
^  base  and  perishable  nutriment,  and  feeds 
^  upon  invisible  manna^  or  a  goodness  and 
beauty  and  truth  which  are  infinite,  as 
being  wholly  unconditioned  upon  evil  and 
fidsity  and  deformity.  Whether  he  eats 
or  dnnks,  or  whatsoever  he  does,  he  does 
idl  to  the  glory  of  that  infinitude.  He 
does  not  do  good  to  his  brother,  he  does 
not  show  mercy,  deal  justly,  or  walk  hum- 
bly, because  he  is  thereby  to  procure  re- 
ward; nor  does  he  refrain  from  theft, 
adultery,  lying,  covetousness,  because  he 
dreads  any  outward  punishment.  But  he 
does  good  and  avoids  evil  from  simple  love 
to  the  one  and  hatred  to  the  other,  and 
this  love  and  hatred  make  outward  reward 
and  punishment  puerile  and  inappropriate. 
He  has  no  fear  that  if  he  should  defraud  his 
neighbor  of  his  property,  or  betray  his  con- 
ju^  honor,  he  would  incur  any  other  out- 
ward penalty  for  those  offences  than  those 
which  society  imposes.  Yet  never  was 
his  neighbor's  property  so  secure,  nor  his 
neighbor's  conjugal  happiness  so  inviolable. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  this  man  is 
enlightened  from  within,  or  above,  and  in 
aU  bis  relations,  whether  to  nature  or  so- 
ciety, to  his  own  body  or  his  fellow-man, 
aspu^es  to  fulfil  that  spirit  of  infinite  and 
eternal  love  which  constitutes  God's  living 
presence  in  his  soul.  It  is  the  fear  of  in- 
jury to  his  own  imperishable  soul  which 
emancipates  him  from  all  lower  fear,  and 
guarantees  his  complete  obedience  to  all 
the  obligations  of  fellowship. 

But  however  it  may  fare  with  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  criticism  of  the  Transcendent- 
alists,  one  thing  becomes  abundantly  clear, 
which  is  the  exact  philosophic  regimen  ot 
Sir  William  himself.  For  this  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful.  For  Sir  William  resumes^ 
as  the  French  say,  the  entire  history 
of  philosophical  Materialism  in  himself^ 
pui^ed  of  all  latent  spiritual  dross ;  and 
u  we  wish  to  know  accordingly  what  or- 
thodox Philosophy  has  achieved,  up  to  the 
time  of  Kant,  we  have  only  to  examine  its 
net  evolution  and  produot  in  Sir  William. 
Thus,  if  you  would  know  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  orthodox  or  Materialistic  theo- 
ly  of  Perception,  he  will  show  you  how. 
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starting  from  the  premiss  of  the  entire 
relativity  of  our  knowledge,  it  immediately 
proceeds  to  betray  that  premiss  by  affinn- 
mg  the  duality  or  antagonism  of  man  and 
nature,  thus  rendering  both  parties  abso- 
lute or  independent,  instead  of  reciprocally 
relative  existences.  No  man  has  ever,  in 
words,  asserted  more  loudly  than  Sir 
William  the  utter  and  inexpugnable  rela- 
tivity of  all  our  experience,  and  yet,  when- 
ever he  is  called  upon  to  define  any  specific 
fact  of  this  experience,  he  invariably  im- 
peaches his  assertion,  by  proving  the  ex- 
perience to  involve  the  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonism of  subject  and  object^  or  me  and 
not-me. 

Thus,  I  see  a  rose.  Here  is  fact  of 
knowledge  or  perception.  And  the  fact 
is  doubtles  purely  relative ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
relationship  existing  between  my  organs 
of  sense  and  the  various  realms  of  nature. 
The  color,  the  dimensions,  the  fragrance, 
etc.,  of  the  rose  relate  it,  or  make  it  akin, 
to  my  organs  of  sight,  smell,  etc.,  so  that 
without  the  rose  my  senses  woula  be  des- 
titute of  power,  and  without  these  senses 
the  rose  would  be  destitute  of  color,  fra- 
grance, form.  etc.  Such  is  the  case  with 
all  our  knowledge.  Every  fact  of  know- 
ledge or  perception  proceeds  upon  an 
affinity  or  relationship  so  intimate  between 
our  sensitive  organization  and  nature,  as 
completely  to  exclude  the  conception  of 
antagonism  or  discrimination — as  in  fact 
to  suspend  consciousness  upon  their  equal 
coalition.  Knowledge,  perception,  is  al- 
ways specific  We  Know  or  perceive 
things^  the  horse,  the  tree,  the  stone,  the 
cloud,  the  fountain.  Take  these  things 
away,  and  we  should  know  or  perceive 
no-thing :  that  is,  we  should  not  perceive 
or  know  at  all.  Knowledge  of*  perception 
does  not  inhere  in  mo,  considered  apart 
from  nature.  I  know  or  perceive  only  by 
virtue  of  my  solidarity  with  nature.  We 
have  no  faculty  of  sensation  or  perception 
apart  from  the  contents  of  our  sensitive 
organization,  apart  from  the  various  things 
included  in  the  realm  of  sense.  We  are, 
indeed,  self-conscious  only  by  virtue  of 
our  natural  organization,  which  organiza- 
tion again  is  valid  or  efficient  only  by  vir- 
tue of  its  involving  or  enfolding  within 
itself  the  universe  of  nature.  Thus,  the 
eye  is  empowered  only  by  the  realm  of 
colors,  the  nose  by  that  of  odors,  the  ear 
by  that  of  sounds.  Suppose  you  apply 
the  ear  to  the  discrimination  of  colors,  or 
the  nose  to  the  criticism  of  sounds :  thaj 
would  confess  themselves  instantly  invali- 
dated. Why  ?  Simply  because  they  are 
not  related  to  the  phenomena  in  question 
— ^because  the  phenomena  of  light  bear  aa 
exdnsiTe  relationship  to  the  eye,  and  ti^oie 
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of  sound  to  the  ear.  Hbnce  in  knowing, 
say  in  knowing  a  rose  for  example,  the  rose 
is  just  as  vital  and  essential  a  constituent 
of  the  knowledge  or  perception  as  I  myself 
am.  In  knowing  or  perceiving  the  rose  I 
put  forth  no  power — I  am  completely  pas- 
sive in  the  process.  I  cannot  help  knowing 
or  perceiving  it  It  is  a  fact  of  my  senses, 
deriving  all  its  subsistence  from  them,  as 
they  derive  all  their  life  from  it,  and  hence 
so  long  as  I  am  in  my  senses  I  must  know 
or  perceive  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  my  organ- 
ization, wholly  inconceivable  apart  from 
my  organization,  and  hence  I  know  it  in 
knowing  my  organization.  I  do  not  in- 
deed identify  my  sensitive  organization 
with  the  rose,  or  any  specific  fact  of  na- 
ture, because  this  would  be  to  exclude  from 
knowledge  other  facts,  such  as  the  tree, 
the  fountain,  the  horse,  the  fish,  the  bird, 
etc.  But  I  identify  it  with  the  sum  of 
my  sensible  experience,  or  with  the  total 
contents  of  my  senses,  and  hence  know 
myself  as  organically  defined  only  by  my 
various  relationship  to  the  universe  of  na- 
ture. 

In  knowledge,  therefore,  or  perception, 
the  relation  between  me  and  nature  is  one 
of  complete  fusion,  indistinction,  or  identi- 
fication. The  discrimination  made  by  the 
reflective  understanding  between  us  dis- 
appears, and  life  unites  what  the  senses 
divide.  Knowledge  does  not  indeed  deny 
the  sensible  distinction,  the  distinction  to 
our  senses,  between  me  and  the  rose,  any 
more  than  water  denies  the  sensible  dis- 
tinction of  oxygen  and  hj'drogen.  But 
knowledge  denies  our  distinction  within 
its  own  limits,  or  in  so  far  forth  as  our 
fusion  constitutes  knowledge,  just  as  wa- 
ter denies  the  distinction  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  within  its  own  limits,  or  so  far 
forth  as  their  fusion  constitute^  water. 

Now,  how  does  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
resuming  the  orthodox  theory  of  Percep- 
tion, proceed  to  explicate  this  fact  of  know- 
ledge ?  It  involves,  he  says,  two  distinct 
elements,  an  active  and  a  piissive  one ;  a 
me  and  a  not-me  ;  a  subject  and  an  object. 
And  yet  he  pronounces  the  fact  purely 
relative.  But  what  sort  of  a  relationship 
stands  disclosed  in  this  di.scrimination  ? 
It  is  clearly  no  intrinsic  or  constitutional 
relation,  but  on  the  contrary  a  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  one,  growing  out  of 
the  occasional  determination  of  one  party 
to  the  other,  instead  of  their  due  and  reci- 
procal proportion.  On  this  hypothesis 
the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  a  pure- 
ly circumstantial  fact,  instead  of  a  consti- 
tutional one.  Man,  being  absolute  in 
knowledge — that  is  to  say,  possessing  in 
himself  a  faculty  of  knowledge,  undeter- 
mined by  the  thing  known — of  course  his 
ignorance  of  the  Infinite  implies  no  lack 


of  fiiculfy-  in  himself,  but  only  the  lack  of 
an  Infinite  to  know.  The  limitation  of 
his  knowledge  is  mechanical,  not  dynamic. 
He  fails  to  cognize  the  Infinite,  only  be- 
cause the  Infinite  previously  fails  to  be. 

I  perceive  the  rose.  "  This  perception," 
says  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton,  "  involves  an 
active  or  perceptive  suWect,  and  a  passive 
or  perceived  object"  But  in  this  state  of 
things  what  becomes  of  the  perception  it- 
self? Evidently  it  evaporates  or  goes  into 
dissolution,  leavm^  behind  it  the  skeleton 
and  dislocated  residua  of  an  agent  here, 
and  a  patient  there.  It  is  literally  swal- 
lowed up  of  its  own  constituents.  It  is 
in  the  same  condition  precisely  with  water,  ^ 
which  has  been  resolved  into  its  constitu- 
ent gases.  As  water  ceases  to  exist  when 
resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  so 
preoption  ceases  to  exist  when  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Man  is  not 
perception,  and  nature  is  not  perception ; 
just  as  oxygen  is  not  water,  and  hydrogen 
is  not  water.  Perception  is  ih^  fusion  of 
man  and  nature,  just  as  water  is  \hsi  fusion 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, you  omit  this  fact  of  fusion  from 
your  definition  of  either  phenomenon,  and 
present  instead  its  disjected  simples,  you 
omit  the  whole  reality  of  the  phenomenon. 
Of  course  we  do  not  object  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  saying  that  every  fact  of  per- 
ception is,  like  water,  composite,  nor  to 
his  making  a  mental  discrimination  of  its 
simples.  But  we  utterly  object  to  Iiis 
making  these  simples  discemiole  in  com- 
position, any  more  than  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen are  discernible  in  water.  It  con- 
stitutes the  very  definition  of  knowledge 
and  perception,  that  it  fuses  man  and  nar 
ture.  or  that  which  knows  and  that  which 
is  known :  just  as  it  constitutes  the  defini- 
tion of  water,  that  it  is  the  fusion  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.  In  both  cases  alike, 
no  doul^t,  the  fusion  is  operated  in  definite 
proportions  j  but  this  fact  only  guarantees 
the  perfection  of  the  fusion.  As  the  fact 
of  fusion  thus  constitutes  the  integrity  of 
both  phenomena,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
when  we  simplify  or  decompose  either 
water  or  perception,  we  really  destroy  it 
As  in  the  one  case  we  have  no  longer  wa- 
ter but  only  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  so  in 
the  other  we  have  no  longer  perception, 
but  only  man  and  nature. 

The  theory  of  Perception  maintained  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  stifleil,  therefore, 
by  its  own  genesis.  Its  earliest  and  latest 
breath  is  expended  in  the  defeat  of  its  own 
parturition.  It  is  not  a  case  of  suicide, 
but  of  simple  miscarriage,  or  failure  to 
come  to  the  birth.  Nor  is  the  sophism 
which  underlies  the  theory  at  all  difBcolt 
to  discover.  It  consists  in  confounding 
the  realm  of  life  or  oonsciouaness,  with 
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that  of  nature  or  simple  existence.  Man 
exists  sensibly  as  well  as  consciously, 
physically  as  well  as  metaphysically.  On 
his  physical  or  organic  side  he  is  as  much 
a  &ct  of  sense  as  the  rose  and  the  straw- 
berry, and  of  course,  like  every  (act  of 
sense,  becomes  cognizable  only  under  con- 
ditions of  difference  with  every  other  fact. 
But  on  his  metaphysic  or  spiritual  and 
functional  side,  he  has  no  existence  to 
sense  but  only  to  consciousness.  In  so  far 
forth  as  he  feels,  and  knows,  and  loves, 
and  chooses — in  so  far  forth,  in  short,  as 
he  strictly  lives  or  is  conscious — he  is  in- 
visible, and  no  visible  difference  is  predica- 
ble  accordingly  between  him  and  other 
existence.  We  cannot  apply  any  measure  ^ 
of  time  to  his  feeling  or  knowledge,  nor 
can  we  estimate  his  loves  and  preferences 
by  the  dimensions  of  space.  Difference 
indeed,  or  separation  in  time  and  space, 
becomes  denied  throughout  the  realm  of 
consciousness  or  life,  and  indistinction  or 
fusion  to  that  extent  affirmed.  Life  fuses 
or  marries  what  the  senses  disunite. 

Now  the  sophism  in  question  consists 
in  confounding  these  two  realms,  the  phy- 
sical with  the  metaphysical,  or  that  of 
simple  existence  with  that  of  life,  and  in 
consequently  resolving  a  fact  of  pure  con- 
sciousness and  therefore  of  relation,  into 
one  of  pure  sense  and  therefore  of  differ- 
ence. Perception  or  love  or  choice  is  not 
A  fact  of  sense,  is  not  a  fact  of  simple  ex- 
istence like  the  rose  or  strawberry ;  it  is 
A  fact  exclusively  of  life  or  consciousness, 
and  therefore  of  relation.  It  exhibits  the 
ihsion  or  indistinction  of  man  and  rose,  or 
man  and  strawberry,  and  of  course  there- 
fore prc-supposcs  their  sensible  diversity, 
or  their  discrimination  as  given  in  sense. 
But  Sir  William  Hamilton  carelessly  con- 
verts this  pr^-supposition  into  a  supposi- 
tion, so  resolving  a  fact  of  relation  as  given 
only  in  consciousness,  into  the  sensible 
discrepancy  of  which  it  is  the  express  ob- 
literation. In  other  words,  when  asked  to 
define  a  living  child,  he  resolves  it  back 
into  the  disunited  loins  of  its  father  and 
mother.  Consciousness  or  life  gives  you 
only  an  associate,  mixed  or  relative  ex- 
istence. To  live  is  not  to  have  a  bodily 
organization  merely.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  bodily  organization  to  know,  perceive, 
love,  believe,  and  choose ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
to  become  consciously  fused  with  other 
existence.  Hence  every  fact  of  life  or 
consciousness  is  strictly  a  relation  between 
two  or  more  things — a  relation,  of  course, 
which  pre-supposes  the  sensible  difference 
of  its  elements,  but  which  for  that  very 
reason  supposes  their  conscious,  vital,  or 
fupersensuous  indifference.  Take  a  fact 
of  perception — say  the  perception  of  a  rose. 
Oan  you  tell  what  your  pi^  of  the  fiust 


is,  and  what  the  rose's  part  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  preposterous.  Di.scrimination  is 
atterly  impossible.  The  house  in  which 
we  write  doubtless  pre-supposed  for  its 
construction,  a  very  nice  discrimination  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  timber  and  nails.  But 
if  asked  to  define  the  house,  no  one  would 
think  of  sa3nng,  "  So  many  bricks  and  so 
much  mortar;  so  much  timber  and  so 
many  naUs."  Because,  however  much 
the  house  presupposed  the  distinction  of 
these  materials,  it  decidedly  supposes  their 
indistinction ;  that  is  to  sa^,  fuses  them 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  discnininated  in  it- 
self. To  re-solve  the  materials  of  the  house 
into  their  primal  sensible  differences,  would 
be  equivalent,  of  course,  to  the  disintegra- 
tion and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
house  itself. 

But  let  us  signalize  our  difference  from 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  maimer  more 
fundamental.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
every  one  who  attends  to  the  deflnitran 
of  experience  given  by  Sir  William,  that 
he  assigns  the  active,  personal,  or  subjective 
element  in  ever^  transaction,  a  prior,  in- 
terior, or  supenor  place  to  the  passive, 
impersonal,  or  objective  element.  He 
holds  the  not-me^  or  object,  to  be  in  every 
case  subordinate  or  posterior  to  the  Trie, 
or  subject.  Thus,  "  I  see  a  rose."  Here 
"  I,"  the  reputed  subject,  occupies  the  first 
place,  and  the  "  rose,"  or  reputed  object, 
occupies  the  second  place.  Or,  "I  lovo 
strawberries."  Here  "I,"  the  reputed 
agent,  holds  a  superior  rank,  and  "  straw- 
berries," the  reputed  patient,  a  secondary 
one.  Hence,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
in  every  fact  of  experience,  whether  physi- 
cal or  moral,  it  is  the  subject  which  de- 
termines the  object,  the  agent  which  de- 
termines the  patient,  the  me  which  deter- 
mines the  not-me :  and  never  the  contrary. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  this  bare 
statement  of  Sir  William's  theory  of 
human  experience,  that  it  afiirms  the  ab- 
soluteness of  man.  No  stronger  affirmation 
of  it  is  possible  in  fact.  To  say  that  the 
subject  determines  or  governs  the  object, 
that  the  agent  determines  or  governs  the 
patient,  that  the  me  determines  or  governs 
the  not-me^  is  to  affirm  as  effectually  as 
words  can  afiirm  any  thing,  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  subject,  the  agent  and  the  me. 
How  will  Sir  William  then  reconcile  the 
absoluteness  of  man,  as  involved  in  this 
rli^tribution  of  subject  and  object,  with 
his  theory  of  the  relativity  of  all  man's 
experience  ?  If  all  our  knowledge  be 
relative,  if  in  knowing  the  rose  for  example 
a  Hose  or^:;iTii(;  relation  be  implied  be- 
tween me  and  it.  how  is  it  possible  that  I 
should  exert  any  determinmg  or  govern- 
ing powei*  over  the  rose?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible thftt  I  should  be  under  vaj  thing  bat 
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ft  strictly  unitary  relation  with  it,  or  a 
relation  of  strict  association  and  accord  1 
Sir  William  is  bound  by  the  interests  of 
his  own  lo^cal  consistency,  to  look  into 
these  questions,  for  they  inoicate  a  pro- 
digious disproportion  between  his  crec^l 
and  its  philosophical  formulary.  For  our 
own  part,  we  protest  against  Sir  William's 
entire  position  in  the  premises.  We  pro- 
test in  the  first  place,  against  his  distnbu- 
tion  of  object  and  subject  or  against  that 
fallacy  of  obserTation  wnich  makes  the 
wi«,  or  subject,  prior  to  the  not-me^  or 
object:  and  we  protest  in  the  second 
place  against  the  inferential  fallacy  con- 
sequent upon  this,  namely,  that  the  sub- 
ject determines  the  object^  or  the  me  the 
not-me.  We  have  long  been  convinced, 
indeed,  that  it  is  this  preposterous  distri- 
bution of  object  and  subject,  which  fatally 
vitiates  all  existing  Philosophy. 

The  obvious  disqualification  of  the  dis- 
tribution in  question  is,  that  it  makes  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  sul^ect  and 
object,  or  between  the  me  and  the  not-me^ 
to  fall  within  the  plane  of  nature,  or  be- 
tween finite  and  finite,  instead  of  without 
that  plane,  or  between  infinite  and  finite. 
We  say  the  obvious  disqualification,  for 
it  is  evident  to  the  least  reflection  that 
the  plane  of  the  me^  and  the  plane  of  the 
finite  are  identical.  We  take  for  granted, 
of  course,  that  in  construing  any  fact  of 
consciousness.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  not  be  understood  as  giving  it  an 
historical  application,  or  making  it  repre- 
sent a  merely  private  experience.  In  the 
case,  for  example,  we  have  already  cited, 
he  would  not  be  understood  to  describe 
any  private  transaction,  any  special  and 
peculiar  experience  of  a  rose,  but  only  a 
universal  fact  of  life  or  consciousness. 
Because  otherwise  of  course  the  experience 
would  drop  out  of  the  domain  of  life,  or 
metaphysics,  into  that  of  fact,  or  pure 
physics.  With  this  understanding,  then, 
let  us  repeat  that  the  plane  of  the  m^  ana 
that  of  the  finite  are  identical.  Self-con- 
sciousness, or  the  experience  of  the  ?/i€,  is 
a  process  of  the  strictest  definition.  I  do 
not  know  myself,  a  priori^  that  is  intui- 
tively, but  a  joo^^er/ori,  or  experimentally. 
That  is  to  say,  I  know  myself  only  by 
means  of  my  organic  relations  to  other 
selves.  I  say  m^,  and  think  me^  only  by 
virtue  of  this  sensible  organization  which 
acts  as  a  hyphen  to  separate  and  yet  unite 
me  with  all  other  existence.  And  this 
fact  is  universal.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
me,  A  B,  peculiarly,  but  to  all  existence 
precisely  in  the  measure  of  its  external 


organization,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  gra^ 
upon   nature.      Consciousness,  life,  the 
sentiment  of  the  m^,  pertains  to  every 
thing  in  nature  acoordmg  to  the  relative 
perfection  of  its  organization,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  comparative  bold  it 
has  upon   other   existence.     Thus  the 
minend,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
specific  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  body, 
so  to  speak,  to  all  individual  organizations, 
must  needs  itself  be  almost  wholly  in* 
organic  or  fonnless,  and  hence  exhibits 
the  most  diffuse,  and  therefore  lowest 
possible  form  of  consciousness  or  life,  thftt 
of  simple  gravity,  implying  inertia  or  com- 
plete   subserviency  to   other    existence.        ^ 
The  plant  being  a  higher  form  of  organi- 
zation— that  is  to  say,  involving  the  mine- 
ral in  itself— boasts  of  course  a  higher 
form  of  life  or  consciousness,  namely, 
growth,  implying  sensation.    The  plant 
feels  the  mineral  sustenance  and  appro- 
priates it  to  itself,  and  thereby  grows. 
The  animal  being  a  still  higher  organiza- 
tion, as  involving  in  itself  both  mineral 
and  vegetable,  claims,  of  course,  a  still 
higher  form  of  consciousness,  that  of 
volition  or  voluntary  motion,  implying 
knowledge.     The  animal  knows  the  di^ 
ference  between  vegetable  and  mineral, 
and  thereby  selects  the  nourishment  suit- 
able to  him,  or  goes  in  search  of  it     But 
man,  being  the  highest  form  of  organizi^ 
tion  (that  is  to  say,  involving  in  mmsdf 
all  other  existences,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal),  exhibits  the  highest  form  or 
life  or  consciousness,  that  of  actiori,  im- 
plying   spontaneity    or    spiritual    force.    * 
Thus  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal  are  so  many  germs  of  the  me,  so 
many   rudimental    progressions    of   the 
finite  experience,  so  many  preparatory 
gymnasia  of  the  consciousness,  all  destined 
finally  to  culminate  and  acquire  a  sove- 
reign evolution  in  man.    The  mineral  in- 
volves no  other  existence  but  is  involved 
by  all,  and  hence  it  is  characterized  by 
pure  inertia,  or  a  disposition  to  stay  where 
it  is  put.     The  me  is  here  exhibited  in  so 
universal  a  form,  or  one  of  so  little  con- 
centration, as  to  be  almost  formless  ah 
extra,  and  so  almost  wholly  unconscious. 
The  vegetable  subordinates  the  mineral, 
and  hence  modifies  the  latter's  inertia,  or 
subserviency  to  other  existence,  into  sensi- 
bility, which  is  a  rude  assertion  of  sek- 
hood,  or  limited  claim  of  sovereignty. 
Here  the  me  is  exhibited  taking  form,  be- 
coming pronounced,  and  aspiring  to  the 
dominion  of  the  outward.     The  animal 
subordinates  the  vegetable  to  himself,  and 


^  It  is  tiie  dlsUnoo  of  the  mlnenl  ttom  man  in  Uie  scale  of  existonco,  or  the  total  diBagreement  between 
Inertia  and  acUon,  which  makee  inaD*a  mineral  experience  or  his  experience  of  pore  inertia,  saj  In  lUling  from 
a  boUdiBg  or  other  half  ht,  the  mo«t  odiooaly  repauiTe  ezperlenoe  known  to  bUn. 
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hence  elevates  the  sensihilitj  of  the  latter 
mto  knowledge,  which  is  a  more  pregnant 
assertion  of  selfhood.  For  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  pleasurahlj  and  painfully  re- 
lated to  it  in  outward  existence  hegets 
will  in  the  animal,  and  will  being  always 
specific  begets  motion.  Here  tibe  me  is 
exhibited  in  greater  concentration,  or 
in  a  form  to  compel  from  the  outward 
the  homage  whicn  it  claims.  Finally, 
man  appears  upon  the  scene,  resuming 
in  himself  all  these  lower  existences,  and 
hence  elevating  the  animal  will  into 
spontaneity,  or  the  power  of  spiritual 
action.  Linked  by  so  many  ties  to  the 
finite,  deriving  inertia  from  the  mineral, 
sensibility  from  the  vegetable,  volition 
from  the  animal,  man  yet  transcends 
these  ties,  and  becomes  linked  to  God 
or  the  infinite,  by  spontaneity  or  the 
power  of  an  inward  life.  It  is  this  alone 
which  constitutes  the  glory  of  man,  and 
gives  him  the  lordship  of  nature,  that  he 
fives  from  within,  or  acts  from  a  purely 
spiritual  and  supernatural  inspiration. 
Hence  the  me  is  exhibited  in  a  man  under 
A  culminating  aspect  or  as  imaging  the 
Divine  style  of  life.  But  man's  supremacy 
here  does  not  disfranchise  the  lower  exist- 
ences. The  perfection  of  the  ms  in  him 
does  not  invalidate  its  imperfection  in  the 
lower  natures.  It  manifestly  necessitates 
them  as  the  embryonic  conditions  of  its 
own  development. 

We  utterly  deny,  therefore,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  claim  to  find  the  not-me 
within  time  and  space,  or  the  realm  of 
the  finite.  He  may  find  the  not-John, 
the  not-Charles,  the  not- Joseph,  there  j  or 
the  not-horse,  the  not-elephant,  the  not- 
tiger:  because  all  these  facts  are  facts  of 
sense,  and  therefore  of  diversity.  Not  one 
of  them  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  No 
John  is  conscious  of  his  Johnship,  no 
Joseph  of  his  Josephship :  nor  is  any  lion 
conscious  of  his  lionship,  nor  any  elephant 
of  his  elephantship.  These  are  all  differ- 
ential names  imposed  upon  these  animals 
and  persons,  by  the  necessities  of  our 
intell^nce  exclusively,  which  they  them- 
selves must  always  remain  strictly  uncon- 
8ciou8  of,  therefore,  however  accurately 
informed  they  may  have  been  upon  the 
snbject  But  if  you  proceed  thereupon  to 
afi&rm  the  not-m^  as  well  as  the  no Wohn 
of  the  Joseph,  by  taking  away  his  pro- 
perty for  example ;  or  if  you  proceed  to 
affirm  the  not-me  as  well  as  the  not-felo- 
phant  of  the  tiger  or  lion,  by  taking  away 
£is  food  for  example;  or  giving  him  a 
sharp  punch  in  the  ribs  j  they  will  very 
promptly  discharge  you  of  your  hallua- 
nation  according  to  their  vanous  instincts 
of  the  wi€,  as  higher  or  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  sentiment  of  the  fit€ 


in  some  form  or  other  belongs  to  all  or- 
ganization, so  that  you  shall  nowhere  find 
a  fact  of  organization  without  also  finding 
some,  however  low,  fbrm  of  life  or  con- 
sciousness, were  it  that  only  of  simple 
inertia. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  look  into  the 
realm  of  the  finite,  or  the  sphere  of  visible 
existence,  for  the  abode  of  the  not-me. 
Organization  utterly  disclaims  it,  confess- 
ing only  the  me.  ^ut  allowing  the  con- 
trary pretension  for  a  moment;  allowing 
that  the  object,  the  patient,  the  not-me  is 
formally  exterior  to  the  subject,  the  agent^ 
or  the  me.  and  that  when  I  eat  a  peach 
accordingly,  the  object  of  the  transaction 
is  not  the  gratification  of  my  nature,  but 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds,  the  peach 
itself,  while  I  myself  again  am  the  subject 
of  that  object :  allowing  all  this,  we  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  then  evi- 
dently it  results  that  the  logical  recipro- 
city which  Sir  William  affirms  between 
subject  and  object,  is  by  n6  means  a  prac- 
tical reciprocity,  but  exactly  the  contrary ; 
for  the  subject  or  Tne  is  here  exhibited  in 
a  purely  consumptive  or  exterminating 
attitude  towfurd  the  object  or  not-me, 
while  the  latter  again  is  arrayed  in  a 
purely  nutrimental  or  succulent  attitude 
toward  it  If,  then,  the  function  of  the 
subject  is  to  consume  the  object,  of  the 
agent  to  absorb  the  patient  of  the  me  to 
exterminate  the  not-me,  will  Sir  William 
Hamilton  be  ^ood  enough  to  reveal  to  us 
the  "  correlation  "  he  finds  in  that  most 
unequal  and  inequitable  connection? 
Any  relationship  even  is  inponceivable, 
without  the  imputation  of  cannibalism  to 
one  of  the  parties ;  and  a  co-relationshq) 
therefore  becomes  especially  preposterous. 
Relatives  in  any  transaction  or  experience 
mean,  if  words  mean  any  thing,  partners, 
and  tney  divide  the  transaction  between 
themselves  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  respective  interests.  Correlatives, 
consequently,  in  any  phenomenon,  are 
copartners,  dividing  the  phenomenon 
equally  between  themselves.  Sir  Wilr 
ham  Hamilton  might,  therefore,  with  ex^ 
actly  the  same  propriety,  talk  of  the  cof- 
relation  between  tne  cat  and  the  mous^ 
the  lion  and  the  kid,  the  slave-trader  ana 
the  slave,  as  between  subject  and  object 
under  this  distribution.  In  fact,  the  ex^ 
tire  doctrine  of  the  old  Philosophy  on  this 
subject  is  an  egregious  blunder,  which  an 
intellect  so  acute  as  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's could  have  failed  to  penetrate  only 
through  an  excessive  reverence  fbr  leameo 
tradition. 

But  if  the  whole  realm  of  organization 
repugns  the  allegation  of  the  not-me,  if 
every  form  of  sensible  existence  witnesses 
in  some  degree  or  other  only  to  the  ma, 
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where  shall  we  find  the  residence  of  the 
not-me?  Where  shall  we  discover  the 
true  abode  of  the  object  ?  Evidently  vire 
find  it  only  within  Uie  me,  or  as  an  in- 
Urior  fact  to  the  subject.  What  con- 
stitutes selfhood  ?  What  constitutes 
that  experience  which  we  denominate 
theme!  In  other  words,  what  is  univer- 
sally involved  in  the  fact  of  organization  ? 
The  accord  of  an  object  and  a  subject 
£very  fact  of  organization  supposes,  first, 
what  we  call  a  7iature,  and,  second,  a  sub- 
ject of  that  nature.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  organization  called  a  horse.  This  or- 
ganization involves,  first,  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  or  that  thing  which  he  par- 
takes in  common  with  all  horses,  and 
which  furnishes  the  object,  end,  or  inspira- 
tion of  all  his  motion;  and  second,  an 
individual  or  differential  form,  freely  obe- 
dient to  all  the  impulses  of  that  nature. 
Or,  take  the  organization  called  a  pear- 
tree.  This  organization  involves,  first, 
the  nature  of  the  tree,  or  that  thing  which 
the  tree  possesses  in  common  with  all 
pear-trees,  and  which  furnishes  the  ob- 
ject, end,  or  source  of  all  its  growth  and 
fructification;  and,  second,  a  specific  or 
dificrential  form,  obedient,  when  not  con- 
strained ab  extra^  to  all  the  impulses  of 
that  nature.  Or,  take  the  organization 
called  a  man.  It  involves,  in  the  first 
place,  what  we  call  the  human  nature,  or 
that  thing  which  the  man  possesses  in 
common  with  all  men,  and  which  furnishes 
the  object,  end  or  source  of  all  his  action ; 
and,  second,  a  specific  or  individual  form, 
obedient,  wncn  unconstrained^  to  all  the 
impulses  of  that  nature.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  involved  in  all  organization,  the 
alliance  of  an  objective  and  governing 
nature  with  a  subjective  and  obedient 
form.  This  is  precisely  what  is  involved 
in  every  conception  of  the  selfhood,  or  in 
every  experience  of  the  ?w€,  the  accord  of 
a  dominant  object  with  a  fireely  submissive 
subject.  Thus,  when  the  plant  grows  b^ 
appropriating  the  nutriment  of  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere,  it  derives  its  power 
to  do  so  wholly  from  within,  or  from  what 
we  call  its  nature.  And  when  the  animal 
moves  about  seeking  his  proper  nourish- 
ment, or  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites,  his  impulse,  as  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  the  statement  proves,  comes  from 
within  or  from  his  nature.  The  object — 
the  aim — the  source — of  his  motion  is 
purely  the  satisfaction  of  his  nature,  the 
gratification  of  a  natural  appetite.  His 
motion  is  not  determined  by  any  thing  in 
the  field  of  his  senses^  by  any  thing  with- 
out the  limits  of  his  organization,  but 
solely  by  a  feeling  within  those  limits 
which  craves  to  be  satisfied.  And  so  no- 
toriously when  man  acts  most  fte/silj  w 


purely,  he  acts  most  spontaneously,  tiiat 
IS  to  say,  least  fit)m  outward  constraint^ 
the  constraint  of  hope  or  fear,  and  most 
fh)m  inward  relish  or  taste. 

Here  accordingly,  and  here  alone,  do  we 
find  the  true  elective,  or  sphere  of  thf 
not-me,  not  in  the  realm  of  time  and  space, 
but  exclusively  within  the  subject,  or  in 
the  realm  of  ejection  and  thought  The 
not-me  has  no  physical  existence,  but 
only  a  spiritual  one.  But  if  this  be  the 
case,  if  the  not-me  or  object  be  thus  inte- 
rior to  the  me  or  subject,  it  becomes  im- 
mediately obvious  that  it  is  also  superior 
to  the  latter,  and  exerts  in  fact  a  deter- 
mining influence  over  it.  For  the  progress 
of  life  is  always  from  within  outwards,  or 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  governs 
his  activity,  which  constitutes  the  true 
object  of  his  action,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  is  always  interior  to  the  subject's 
self.  Take,  for  example,  an  instance  of 
choice.  I  choose  black  tea,  instead  of 
green,  or,  I  take  it  without  really  choosiog 
it,  from  a  good-natured  desire  not  to  give 
my  hostess  trouble.  Now  the  action — 
which  in  one  of  these  cases  is  an  action  of 
choice,  and  in  the  other,  of  simple  acquies- 
cence, but  which  in  either  case  is  uniolly 
identical  with  the  fact  of  choice  or  acquies- 
cence— involves  like  all  action  a  subject 
and  an  object  I,  who  am  differentially 
known  to  you  as  A  B,  am  the  subject  of 
the  action :  the  gratification  of  my  palate, 
the  necessities  of  my  nervous  system,  the 
desire  to  conciliate  my  friend  and  hostesSi 
or  what  not,  is  the  object  of  it  The  ob- 
ject of  the  action  is  not  black  tea,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  would  allege ;  for  black 
tea  is  incorporate  or  consubstantiate  with 
the  action  itself — is  given  in  the  action — 
and  clearly  no  action  incorporates  or  sup- 
plies its  own  object,  any  more  than  it  does 
its  own  su})ject.  To  say  that  the  action 
supplies  its  own  object,  would  be  to  make 
itself  its  object,  that  is,  would  be  to  make 
it  deny  itself.  Besides  in  that  case — ^in 
case  you  confound  the  action  of  taking 
black  tea  with  the  object  of  taking  it — 
you  bind  yourself  also  to  admit  the  ludi- 
crous inference  from  that  confusion,namely, 
that  I,  bearing  as  subject  an  inseparable 
correlation  or  proportion  to  the  object,  am 
the  inseparable  subject  of  black  tea,  that 
is  to  say  a  subject  of  that  which  I  never- 
theless habitually  and  remorselessly  con- 
sume !  Was  ever  any  thing  so  preposter- 
ous, as  to  conceive  of  a  sulgect  consuming 
its  own  object  ?  The  conception  is  con- 
tradictory and  outrages  the  truth  of  thincs. 
The  subject,  on  the  contrary,  derives  its 
life  from  the  ol:y ect ;  it  is  the  object  alone 
which  animates  the  subject,  and  empowers 
him  to  subject  again  to  himself  all  that 
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tutlying  universe  of  black  tea  with  its 
associated  delights,  which  affords  him  the 
materials  of  action,  or  a  free  stage  of  de- 
Yelopment. 

Surely  all  this  is  too  plain  for  denial. 
No  one  can  help  perceiving  that  it  is  the 
object  in  every  case  which  determines  the 
subject,  the  patient  which  determines  the 
agent,  the  not-me  which  determines  the 
me.  And  perceiving  this,  it  is  of  course 
inevitable  to  perceive  also  that  the  objec- 
tive realm  is  necessarily  interior  and  prior 
to  the  sul^cctive. 

Whence  then  the  contrary  persuasion 
under  which  Philosophy  has  so  long  la- 
bored ?  Whence  befalls  it  that  a  person 
of  Sir  William  Ilamilton^s  signal  ability 
should  have  so  long  overlooked  a  fallacy 
flo  momentous  ?  We  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  these  questions,  without 
unduly  tasking  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  mistake  originates  in  a 
purely  sensuous  or  unscicntiiic  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  me.  All  the  existing 
schools  of  Philosophy,  whatever  be  their 
minor  difierences,  whether  orthodox  or 
sceptical,  materialist,  or  idealist,  practically 
concur  in  making  the  me  absolute.  They 
all  agree  in  mistaking  conscious  or  com- 
posite existence  for  absolute  or  simple  ex- 
istence. Sir  William  Ilainilton,  for  ex- 
ample, manifestly  regards  the  me  as  having 
an  existence  in  se,  and  apart  from  con- 
sciousness. He  manifestly  regards  it  as 
an  independent  entity,  manifested  indeed 
through  organization  or  experience,  but 
by  no  means  wholly  contained  in  it.  Of 
course  we  do  not  complain  that  he  regards 
the  selfhood  or  me  as  uncreated  by  the 
sensible  organization  or  experience,  since 
the  contrary  judgment  would  be  childish 
and  contradictor)'.  We  only  complain 
that  in  common  with  all  philosophers  he 
denies  it  to  be  wholly  constituted  by  such 
organization  or  experience,  practically 
allowing  it  a  prior  and  superior  constitu- 
tion, a  constitution  27i  se.  There  blooms 
the  rose.  This  rose  is  an  absolute  or 
simple  existence ;  that  is  to  sa}'  it  is  given 
by  my  senses,  and  pronounced  therefore 
to  be  quite  independent  of  my  conscious- 
ness. The  senses  declare  it  to  exist  in  se 
or  absolutely,  and  so  free  from  all  depend- 
ence upon  myself.  Its  existence  does  not 
involve  or  necessitate  mine.  Now  the  me 
does  not  exist  like  the  rose.  It  has  no 
absolute  or  simple  existence.  It  has  no 
existence  to  sense.  No  fact  of  conscious- 
ness is  appreciable  to  sense.  We  cannot 
say,  except  to  very  young  children,  that 
we  love  a  bushcl-fuU,  and  to  talk  of  a 
perception  six  feet  high  with  octagonal 
sides,  or  of  a  belief  which  is  a  mile  lon^  and 
yery  impenetrable,  or  of  a  choice  which  is 


&t  and  sonorous,  is  to  talk  nonsens^ 
that  is,  what  the  senses  do  not  recognize. 
Consciousness  involves  in  itself  the  whole 
universe  of  sense.    It  pre-supposes  sense, 
and  consequently  if  you  attempt  to  re-solve 
it  into  sense,  you  destroy  it    And  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fact  of  sense  is  appre- 
ciable to  consciousness.    We  are  utterly 
unconscious,  for  example,  of  sounds  and 
colors,  and  odors   and  savors;  we  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  boiled  and  roast,  of 
sunset  and  sunrise,  of  sloping  lawns  and 
flowing  waters,  of  all  in  short  that  is  in 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  because 
all  these  are  things,  or  absolute  and  simple 
existences,  as  given  in  sense.    But  the  me 
is  not  given  in  sense.    It  is  not  a  simple 
or  absolute  existence,  but  a  purely  con- 
scious and  therefore  composite  one.     It 
does  not  exist  out  of  its  own  knowledge 
or  experience.    It  exists  only  in  its  own 
knowledge  or  experience.     In  self-con- 
sciousness, for  example,  I  know  myself 
not  as  a  sensible  and  therefore  absolute 
or  simple  existence — not  in  se,  as  I  know 
the  horse,  the  rose,  and  the  mountain — 
but  only  as  suffenng  pleasure  and  pain 
from  outward  things,  that  is  to  say  as  a 
purely  relative  existence.    I  do  not  know 
myself  at  first  as  an  independent  and  un- 
committed existence,  as  a  bundle  of  facul- 
ties and  potencies,  and  then  as  putting 
forth  these  faculties  to  take  hold  of  out- 
lying things.    Quite  the  contrary.   I  know 
myself  first  rather  as  a  pure  passivity 
than  as  a  potency,  rather  as  apprehended 
of  external  things  than  as  apprehending 
them.    In  short,  I  know  myself  only  as 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  touching, 
knowing,  remembering,  perceiving,  reflect- 
ing— that  is,  as  intimately  blent  with  eajrth 
and  sky  and  the  various  things  they  em- 
bosom. Destroy  these  experiences,  destroy 
these  relations  I  am  under  to  mountain 
and  valley,  to  garden  and  vineyard,  to 
river  and  sky,  to  man  and  horse,  and  you 
destroy  my  self-consciousness.    Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  universe  of 
nature  creates  me  or  gives  me  being,  but 
only  that  it  constitutes  me  or  gives  me 
body.    Whatsoever  creates  a  thing,  or 
gives  it  being,  involves  the  thing,  not  the 
thing  it.    The  Creator  involves  the  crea- 
ture; the  creature  evolves  the  Creator, 
on  the  contrary.    Thus  what  we  are  talk- 
ing of  is  not  the  creation  of  the  me  but 
only  its  constitution.     The  rose  is  consti- 
tuted of  various  properties  appreciable  to 
a  sensible  analysis ;  but  no  one  supposes 
that  these  properties  give  it  being.    They 
give  it  simply  form  or  body.    So  my 
house  is  constituted  of  stone  and  lime, 
timber  and  iron ;  but  no  one  deems  that 
these  material^  crecUe  the  house.    They 
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laerelj  give  it  body  or  form.  Both  the 
rose  and  the  house  inyolve  their  several 
constituents;  these  constituents  only 
evolve  them.  In  like  manner  the  me  as 
given  in  consciousness  involves  the  sensible 
universe,  or  claims  it  as  its  inseparable 
constitution.  And  therefore  we  repeat 
that  if  you  destroy  th6  sensible  universe, 
and  so  destroy  my  relations  to  it,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  destroy  me  as  a  seeing, 
smelling,  tasting,  touching,  knowing,  re- 
flecting, remembering  subject,  you  destroy 
me  as  defined  by  consciousness,  and  so  re- 
solve me  into  my  creative  source.  Con- 
sciousness, or  the  knowledge  of  myself  as  a 
relative  existence,  alone  separates  me  from 
my  creative  source.  Take  away  my  con- 
sciousness^ or  my  knowledge  of  myself  as 
related  to  the  sensible  universe,  or  the 
realm  of  the  finite,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  me  survive,  and  you  make  me  God. 
For  it  constitutes  the  very  infinitude  of 
God  that  He  knows  Himself  ab-intra  ex- 
clusively and  not  ab-extra^  or  that  He  is 
unconscious  of  Himself  in  relation  to  others. 
Thus  it  is  consciousness  which  allies  m^ 
inseparably  to  the  finite,  and  consequently 
stamps  God  or  the  Infinite  to  my  appre- 
hension as  the  exclusive  not-me. 

Now  Sir  William  Hamilton  practically 
disregards  this  constitution  of  the  m€.  His 
thought  allows  it  an  absolute  or  simple 
existence,  instead  of  a  purely  conscious  or 
composite  one.  He  holds  indeed  that  the 
me  is  manifested  under  relations  or  in 
consciousness,  but  it  never  occurs  to  him 
that  it  is  exhausted  or  wholly  contained 
in  these  relations.  He  evidently  views 
these  relations  only  as  so  many  affections 
or  accidents  of  the  me,  not  as  its  inaliena- 
ble constitution,  and  accordingly  posits 
the  me  as  an  absolute  or  independent  en- 
tity spatially  within  the  body.  Hence 
his  ineffectual  pains  to  exorcise  the  problem 
of  Perception  of  its  difficulties,  and  hence 
moreover  the  questionable  humility  with 
which  he  so  often  seeks  to  convert  the 
accidental  fatuity  of  the  private  philoso- 
pher, into  the  essential  infirmity  of  univer- 
sal man.  How  the  whole  heart  sickens, 
and  the  whole  head  faints,  to  think  of  the 
weary  and  delirious  books  that  are  written 
to  show  how  the  mind  that  dwells  spa- 
tially within  the  body,  manages  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  dwell  spa- 
tially  without  the  body.  Some  of  these 
authors  bridge  the  chasm,  or  rather  deny 
the  chasm  and  so  dodge  the  demand  of  a 
bridge,  by  denying  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  resolving  its  phenomena 
into  products  of  the  senses.  Others  at- 
tempt the  same  dodge  by  admitting  the 
reality  of  the  extemid  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  denying  the  mind's  knowledge 
of  it,  substituting  in  place  of  that  the 


knowledge  of  a  reprasentatiye  or  vicaxiouB 
world.  Others  again — among  whom  our 
author  claims  the  firsi  place — insist  both 
upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world, 
and  upon  the  directness  or  immediaten^s 
of  our  knowledge  of  it.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  the  entire  controversy  elucidated, 
not  indeed  as  to  the  true  issue  involved 
but  as  to  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
various  combatants,  will  find  a  boundless 
satisfaction  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  ad- 
ditions to  Reid,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view article  on  Perception^  reprinted  in  the 
Discussions.  He  will  there  discover  if  he 
brings  an  unprejudiced  understanding  to 
the  encounter,  that  the  controversy  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  a  di«a^- 
itable  one  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
simply  because  there  is  literally  nothing 
to  contend  about,  literally  no  corpus  de- 
licti concerning  which  there  exists  any 
ground  for  dispute.  The  phenomenon 
they  are  trying  to  account  for — which  is 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul  or  mind  or  me, 
regarded  as  spatially  included  in  the  body, 
with  nature  or  what  is  spatially  without 
the  body — has  no  existence  in  remm  no- 
tura.  There  is  no  such  entity  or  thing  as 
the  mind,  the  soul,  the  me,  having  the  di- 
mensions of  space  and  time,  and  capable 
either  of  physical  inclusion  or  exclusion. 
There  is  in  the  universe  no  entity  or  thing 
— that  is,  simple  or  absolute  existence — 
which  is  not  material,  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  What 
is  not  entity  or  thing  is  Life,  is  Personali- 
ty, and  this  is  exclusively  spiritual,  being 
an  organic  form  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  or 
Goodness  and  Truth.  Consequently  the 
me,  the  mind,  does  not  exist  spatially 
within  the  body,  nor  in  spatial  separation 
therefore  fit)m  man  and  horse,  from  river 
and  plain^  from  sky  and  valley.  It  exists 
only  in  mtimate  and  indissoluble  union 
with  these  things,  a  union  which  is  strict- 
ly constitutional,  and  hence  utterly  nega- 
tory of  the  objective  and  subjective  dis- 
crimination which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
alleges  between  them. 

Here  then  lies  the  fundamental  fallacy 
of  the  old  Philosophy  of  Perception  as  re- 
produced and  redintegrated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  namely,  in  confounding 
existence  with  life,  or  in  making  that 
which  constitutes  a  thing  external  to  the 
thing  itself;  which  is  tantamount  to  the 
sowing  irreconcilable  diversity  where  per- 
fect fusion  or  identification  only  should 
obtain.  The  realm  of  Perception,  the 
whole  realm  of  emotion  strictly  so  called, 
excludes  the  discrimination  of  object  and 
subject,  because  this  realm  gives  you  the 
m£  alone,  the  me  as  organic^ly  involving 
indeed  the  sensible  universe,  but  by  no 
means  as  subject  also  to  the  not-me.    This 
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subjection  stands  disclosed  only  in  the 
realm  of  Life  or  Action.  The  distinction 
of  object  and  subject,  of  the  not-me  and 
the  mc,  JMW^dates  sensibility  and  intelli- 
gence, and  accrues  only  when  the  me  as 
thus  constituted  goes  forth  into  action,  or 
proceeds  to  modify  external  nature.  To 
affirm  the  me  without  the  implication  of 
sensible  nature,  is  as  absurd  as  to  affirm 
an  egg  without  the  implication  of  the  yolk 
and  the  albumen ;  and  to  affirm  the  dis- 
tinction of  object  and  subject,  within 
these  constitutional  limits,  would  be  as 
utterly  inadmissible  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Perception  and  emotion  of 
whatever  sort  express  the  constitution  of 
the  me,  and  are  thus  simply  ^e-sum>osed 
in  its  subsequent  life  or  action.  Hence 
they  totally  ignore  and  exclude  from  their 
own  area  that  ineffaceable  antagonism  of 
prior  and  posterior,  superior  and  inferior^ 
which  is  implied  in  the  logical  contrast  or 


object  and  subject,  or  not-me  and  mt. 
Perception  uniformly  supposes  a  seeing 
thing,  (as  an  eye,)  and  a  seen  thing,  (as  a 
rose.)  It  is  made  up  of  these  things 
equally^  so  that  if  you  take  either  of  them 
away  you  utterly  destroy  Perception. 
Hence,  of  course,  all  priority  or  superiority 
as  attaching  to  either  element  in  the  trans- 
action, is  impossible.  In  fact  all  contrast 
between  the  elements  is  impossible,  and 
only  fusion  or  indistinction  to  be  affirmed. 
Simple  as  all  this  is,  it  yet  reveals  the  fun- 
damental vice  which  vivifies  the  old  theory 
of  Perception,  and  utterly  disqualifies  it  as 
the  basis  of  a  rational  philosophy.  W% 
should  like  to  pursue  the  theme,  but  our 
SDBce  warns  us  to  forbear.  Especially  wt 
should  like  to  examine  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's speculations  on  Causation;  but  wt 
must  also  postpone  this  pleasure  to  a 
future  opportunity. 


THE    CRUCIFIX. 

SHE  stood  beneath  a  spreading  tree. 
Against  its  mottled  trunk  reclin'dL 
Around  the  tremulous  sunshine  play'd. 

Above  her  went  the  summer  wind, 
With  freight  of  sweetbriar  from  the  hill, 

And  scent  of  meadow  violet, 
Immingled  with  the  hum  of  bees, 
And  clank  of  swift-winged  martinet 

Her  bonnet  lay  upon  the  ground. 

With  pale  arbutus  intertwined ; 
And  her  fair  tresses  all  unbound. 

By  the  soft  fingers  of  the  wind, 
Fell  in  brown  foods  upon  her  breast. 

And  o'er  her  meekly  folded  hands. 
Like  half  hurled  waves,  that  through  the  night 

Gleam  up  the  white  unanswering  sands. 

The  river  sparkled  in  the  sun, 

Or  whispered  to  the  pebbly  marge, 
And  many  a  swelling  sail  went  on, 

And  many  a  merry  freighted  barge. 
A  wild  bird  moaned  within  the  dell. 

The  wind  blew  up  the  dancing  leaves, 
The  shimmering  sunlight  glided  down 

The  shifting  clefts  of  trembling  trees. 

Up  to  the  soft  unmeasured  skies, 

Filled  with  their  deep  celestial  blue, 
She  turned  her  tender  tearful  eyes 

As  she  might  breathe  a  prayer  anew ; 
And  as  she  gazed,  unto  her  lips 

Her  buoyant  spirit  seemed  to  rise^ 
And  beamed  upon  her  radiant  &ce 

Reflected  lights  from  Paradise. 
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She  saiig  of  one  who  years  ago, 

Went  o'er  the  wide  unquiet  sea, 
At  times  her  song  was  prayer  for  him^ 

Again  she  deemed  it  might  not  be 
0 !  many  a  fair  hope  started  up, 

And  many  a  smile  of  faith  was  there, 
But  faith  and  hope,  long  fled  her  heart. 

Were  flowers  too  frail  for  her  despair. 

Then  turned  and  carved  upon  the  tree, 

A  simple  cross  above  his  name, 
And  blessed  it  with  unspoken  words. 

And  kneeled,  and  rose,  and  kneeled  again. 
She  deemed  in  that  sequestered  spot, 

No  eye  looked  in  upon  her  love. 
And  trustingly  unveiled  her  heart 

To  the  great  vision  from  above. 

The  wind  blew  up  the  dancing  leaves, 

Another  summer  shone  upon 
The  faded  name ;  the  cross  remained, 

The  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  maid  was  gone. 
She  went  beyond  the  twinlding  lights, 

She  floated  up  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
The  moss  grew  o'er  the  Crucifix, 

And  still  the  winds  went  laughingly — 

Went  laughingly  above  the  sea, 

Above  its  green  halls  high  and  wide, 
Where  flaunting  sea-grass  bound  his  head. 

And  swept  his  bones  the  rocking  tide, 
Her  brown  locks  bound  like  ripened  grain ; 

Her  still  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
Through  nights  of  stars  and  summer  rain 

And  happy  sunshine  ever  rest. 


THE  POTIPHARS  IN  PARIS. 


▲   LETTER   FROM    MISS   CAROLINE   PETTITOES   TO   MRS  SETTUM   DOWNE. 


Paris,  October. 

MY  Dear  Mrs.  Downe. — Here  we  are 
at  last !  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Our  coming  was  so  sudden  that  it  seems 
like  a  delightful  dream.  You  know  at 
Mrs.  Potiphar's  supper  last  August  in 
Newport,  she  was  piqued  by  CJauchc 
Boosey's  saying,  in  his  smiling,  sarcastic 
way: 

"  What !  do  you  really  think  this  is  a 
pretty  supper  ?•  Dear  me !  Mrs.  Potiphar 
you  ought  to  see  one  of  oxir  petits  soupers 
in  Paris — hey  Croesus  ?"  and  then  he  and 
Mr.  Timon  Croesus  lifted  their  brows 
knowingly,  and  smiled,  and  glanced  com- 
passionately around  the  table. 

*' Paris,  Paris!"  cried  Mrs.  Potiphar; 
**  you  young  men  are  always  talking  about 
Paris,  as  if  it  were  heaven.  Oh !  Mr.  P., 
do  take  me  to  Paris.  Let's  make  up  a 
party,  and  slip  over.  It's  so  easy  now, 
jou  know.    Come,  come,  Pot ;  I  know 


you  won't  deny  me.  Just  for  two  or 
three  months.  The  truth  is,"  said  she, 
turning  to  D'Orsay  Firkin,  who  wore  that 
evening  the  loveliest  shirt  bosom  I  ever 
saw,  '•  I  want  to  send  home  some  patterns 
of  new  dresses  to  Minerva  Tattle." 

They  all  laughed,  and  in  the  midst  Kurz 
Pacha,  who  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  inquired : 

"  What  colors  suit  the  Indian  sununer 
best,  Mrs.  Potiphar?" 

"  Well,  a  kind  of  misty  color,"  said 
Boosey,  laughingly,  and  emphasizing 
missed^  as  if  he  meant  some  pun  upon  the 
word. 

"  WTiich  conceals  the  outline  of  the 
landscape,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gnu. 

"  Cajoling  you  with  a  sense  of  warmth 
on  the  very  edge  of  winter,  eh  ?  "  asked 
the  Sennaar  minister. 

Another  loud  laugh  rang  round  tht 
table. 
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"  I  thought  Minerva  Tattle  was  a  firiend 
of  yours,  Kurz  Pacha,''  said  Mrs.  Gnu, 
smiling  mischievously,  and  playing  with 
her  beautiful  bouquet,  which  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar  told  me  Timon  Croesus  had  sent  her. 

"  Certainly,  so  she  is,"  replied  he. 
''Miss  Minerva  and  I  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  I  like  her  society  im- 
mensely. The  truth  is,  I  am  always  bet- 
ter in  autumn ;  the  air  is  both  cool  and 
bright." 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  fixedly  at 
Mrs.  Gnu,  and  there  was  not  quite  so 
much  laughing.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  they  meant  by  talking  about  au- 
tumn. I  was  busy  talking  with  Mr.  Fir- 
kin about  Daisy  Clover's  pretty  morning 
dress  at  the  Bowling  Alley,  and  admiring 
his  shirt  bosom.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  an  exquisite  bou- 
quet was  handed  in  for  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  to-morrow  ?" 
said  he,  sharply. 

The  man  stammered  some  excuse,  and 
the  ambassador  took  the  flowers.  Mrs. 
Gnu  looked  at  them  closely,  and  praised 
them  very  much,  and  quietly  glanced  at 
her  own,  which  were  really  splendid. 
Kurz  Pacha  showed  them  to  all  the  ladies 
at  table,  and  then  handed  them  to  ^Irs. 
Potiphar,  saying  to  her,  as  he  half  looked 
at  Mrs.  Gnu: 

*•  There  is  nothing  autumnal  here." 

Mrs.  Potiphar  thanked  him  with  real 
delight,  and  he  turned  toward  Mrs.  Gnu, 
at  whom  he  had  been  constantly  looking, 
and  who  was  playing  placidly  with  her 
bouquet,  and  said  with  the  air  of  paying  a 
great  compliment : 

"  To  ofter  you  a  bouquet,  madame,  would 
be  to  throw  pearls  before  swine." 

We  were  all  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
the  young  men  sprang  up  toother,  while 
we  women  laughed,  half  afraid. 

^  (jk)od  Heavens !  Kurz  Pacha,  what  do 
you  mean  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

"  Mean  ?"  answered  he,  evidently  con- 
fused, and  blushing;  why,  Pm  afraid  I 
have  made  some  mistake.  I  meant  to  say 
something  very  polite,  but  my  English 
sometimes  gives  way." 

"Your  impudence  never  does,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Gnu,  who  was  unbecomingly  red  in 
the  face. 

"  My  dear  madame,"  said  the  Minister 
to  her ;  ''  I  assure  you  I  meant  only  to 
use  a  proverb  in  a  complimentary  way ; 
but  somehow  I  have  got  the  wrong  pig  by 
the  ear." 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter. 
The  young  men  fairly  lay  down  and 
screamed.  Mr.  Potiphar  exploded  in  great 
ha,  ha's,  and  ho,  ho's,  from  the  end  of  the 
table. 

"Mrs.  Potiphar,"  said  Mrs.  Gnu«  with 


dignity,  "  I  didn't  suppose  I  was  to  be  in- 
sidted  at  your  table." 

And  she  went  toward  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Gnu.  Mrs.  Gnu,"  said  Polly, 
smothering  her  laughter  as  well  as  she 
could,  "  don't  go.  Kurz  Pacha  will  ex- 
plain.   Pm  sure  he  means  no  insult." 

Here  she  burst  out  laughing  again; 
while  the  poor  Sennaar  ambassador  stood 
erect,  and  utterly  confounded  by  what 
was  going  on. 

"  I'm  sure — I  don't  know — I  didn't — T 
wouldn't — Mrs.  Gnu  knows ;"  said  he,  in 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  sincerely,  madame."  And  he 
looked  so  humble  and  repentant  that  I 
was  really  sorry  for  him ;  but  I  saw  Mr. 
Firkin  laughing  afVesh  every  time  he 
looked  at  the  Ambassador,  as  if  he  saw 
something  sly  behind  his  penitence. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Firkin  at  last,  "  Kurz 
Pacha  means  to  say  that  to  offer  flowers 
to  a  lady  who  has  already  so  beautifUl  a 
bouque^  would  be  to  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle." 

"That  is  it,"  cried  the  Pacha;  "to 
Newcastle," — and  ho  bowed  to  Mrs.  Gnu. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Gnu,  it's  only  a  mistake,'* 
said  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

But  Mrs.  Gnu  looked  rather  angry  stilL 
although  Gauche  Boosey  tried  very  hara 
to  console  her,  saying  as  many  bon  mots 
as  he  could  think  of— and  you  know  how 
witty  he  is.    He  said  at  last : 

"  Why  is  Mrs.  Gnu  like  Rachel  ?  " 

"  Rachel  who  ?"  asked  I. 

I'm  sure  it  was  an  innocent  question; 
but  they  all  fell  to  laughing  again,  and  Mr. 
Firkin  positively  cried  with  fun. 

"  D'ye  give  it  up  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Boosey. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

"Why,  because  she  will  not  Ixj  com* 
forted." 

There  wasn't  half  so  much  laughing  at 
this  as  at  my  question — although  Mrs. 
Potipliar  said  it  was  capital,  and  I  thought 
so  too,  when  I  found  out  who  Rachel  was. 

But  Mrs.  Gnu  continued  to  be  like  Ra- 
chel, and  Mr.  Boosey  continued  to  try  to 
amuse  her.  I  tliink  it  was  very  hard 
she  wouldn't  be  amused  by  such  a  fuiay 
man;  and  ho  said  at  last  aloud  to  her, 
meaning  all  of  us  to  hear : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gnu,  upon  my  honor,  it 
is  no  epicure  to  try  to  console  you.'* 

She  did  laugh  at  this,  however,  and  so 
did  the  others. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Sennaar,  Mr. 
Boosey  ?  "  said  Kurz  Pacha. 

"No;  why?" 

"Why,  I  fiiought  we  might  have  learned 
English  at  the  same  school." 

Mr.  Boosey  looked  puzzled;  but  Mr. 
Potiphar  broke  in : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gnu,  Pm  glad  to  see  joa 
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smile  at  last.  After  all,  the  remark  of  the 
ambassador's  was  only  what  they  would 
call  in  France,  ^a  perfect  bougie  of  a 
joke.' " 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Potiphar,"  cried 
the  Sennaar  minister,  rising  suddenly,  and 
running  toward  the  door.  We  hoard  him 
next  under  the  window  going  off  in  great 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  whistling  in  the 
intervals, "  Hail  Columbia !"  What  shock- 
ing habits  he  has  for  a  minister ! 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Po- 
tiphar was  in  such  good  humor ;  but  he 
promised  his  wife  she  should  go  to  Paris, 
and  that  she  might  select  her  party.  So 
she  invited  us  all  who  were  at  the  table. 
Mrs.  Qnu  declined :  but  I  knew  mamma 
would  let  me  go  with  the  Potiphars. 

•'  Dear  Pot.,"  said  Mrs.  P.,  "  we  shall  be 
gone  so  short  a  time,  and  shall  be  so  busy, 
and  hurrying  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  we  had  better  leave  little  Freddy 
behind.  Poor  dear  little  fellow,  it  will 
be  much  better  for  him  to  stay." 

Mr.  P.  looked  a  little  sober  at  this ;  but 
he  said  nothing,  except  to  ask : 

"Shall  you  all  be  ready  to  sail  in  a 
fortnight?" 

"  Certainly,  in  a  week,"  we  all  answer- 
ed. 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  hurry  home  to 
prepare,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  write  for 
state-rooms  for  .us  in  Monday's  boat, 
PoUy." 

"  Very  well ;  that's  a  dear  Pot.,"  said 
she ;  and  as  we  all  rose  she  went  up  to 
him,  and  took  his  arm  tenderly.  It  was 
an  unusual  sight :  I  never  saw  her  do  it 
before.    Mrs.  Gnu  said  to  me : 

"  Well,  really,  that's  rather  peculiar.  I 
think  people  had  better  make  love  in  pri- 
vate." 

"  No,  by  Jove,"  whispered  Mr.  Boosev 
to  me;  and  I  am  afraid  he  had  drank 
freely,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  before 
heard  that  he  did ;  but  the  world  is  such 
a  gossip.  "  No,  she  doesn't  let  her  good 
works  of  that  kind  shine  before  men." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Boosey,"  said  I,  "  how  can 
you?" 

Will  you  believe,  darling  Mrs.  Downe. 
that  instead  of  answering,  he  sort  of  winked 
at  me,  and  said,  under  his  voice,  "  Good 
night,  Caroline."  I  drew  myself  up,  you 
may  depend,  and  said  coldly : 

"Good  evening.  Mr.  Boosey." 

He  drew  himself  up  too,  and  said : 

"  I  called  you  Caroline,  you  called  me 
Mr.  Boosey." 

And  then  looking  straight  and  severely 
at  me,  he  actually  winked  again. 

Then,  of  course,  I  knew  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions. 

Ah  me,  what  things  we  are !  Just  as  I 
was  leaving  the  room  with  Mrs.  Gnu,  who 


had  matronized  me,  Mr.  Boosey  came  up 
with  such  a  soft,  pleading  look  in  his  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  please  forgive  me,*' 
and  put  out  his  hand  so  humbly,  and  ap- 
peared so  sorry  and  so  afraid  that  I  would 
not  speak  to  him,  that  I  really  pitied  him : 
but  when,  in  his  low,  rich  voice,  he  said : 

"  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins 
remembered ! " 

I  couldn't  hold  out ;  wasn't  it  pretty  ? 
So  I  put  out  m^  hand,  and  he  shook  it 
tenderly,  and  said  "to-morrow"  in  a  way 
— well,  dear  Mrs.  Downe,  I  will  be  frans 
with  you — that  made  me  happy  all  nighL 

At  this  rate  I  shall  never  get  to  Paris. 
But  the  next  day  it  was  known  everj 
where  we  were  going,  and  every  body  con- 
CTatulated  us.  Our  party  met  at  ih% 
Bowling  Alley,  and  we  began  to  make  all 
kinds  of  plans. 

"  Oh  !  weHl  take  care  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments," said  Mr.  Boosey,  nodding  towud 
Mr.  Croesus  and  Mr.  Firkin. 

"Mr.  Boosey,  were  you  presented  to 
the  Emperor  ?  "  inquired  Kurz  Pacha. 

" Certainly  I  was," replied  he ;  "I  hav« 
a  great  respect  for  Louis  Napoleon.  Thost 
Frenchmen  didn't  know  what  they  want- 
ed;  but  he  knew  well  enough  what  he 
wanted :  they  didn't  want  him,  perhaps, 
but  he  did  want  them,  and  now  he  has 
them.  A  true  nephew  of  his  uncle,  Kurz 
Pacha ;  and  you  can  see  what  a  man  the 
great  Napoleon  must  have  been,  when  the 
httle  Napoleon  succeeds  so  well  upon  the 
strength  of  the  name." 

"  A-VTiy,  you  are  really  enthusiastic  about 
the  Emperors,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Boosey,  "I 
have  always  been  a  great  Neapolitan." 

Kurz  Pacha  stared  at  him  a  moment^ 
and  then  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  so- 
lemnly. I  think  it's  very  ill  bred  to  stara 
as  he  does  sometimes,  when  somebody  has 
made  a  remark.  I  saw  nothing  particular 
in  that  speech  of  Mr.  Boosey's ;  and  yet 
D'Orsay  Firkin  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
told  Mrs.  Gnu  it  was  her  turn. 

"I  wonder,  my  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar.^ 
said  the  Sennaar  minister,  seating  himself 
by  her  side,  as  the  game  went  on,  "  thai 
Europeans  should  have  so  poor  an  idea  of 
America  and  Americans,  when  such  crowds 
of  the  very  best  society  are  constantly 
crossing  the  ocean.  Now,  you  and  your 
friends  are  going  to  Paris,  perhaps  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  I  should  certain)^ 
suppose  that,  without  flattery  (taking  ai>- 
other  pinch  of  snuff  ),  the  foreigners  whom 
you  meet  might  get  rid  of  some  of  th^ 
prejudices  against  the  Americans.  Yon 
will  go,  you  know,  as  the  representatives 
of  a  republic  where  social  ranks  are  not 
organized  to  the  exclusion  of  any ;  but 
where  talent  and  character  always  secure 
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social  consideration.  The  simplicity  of 
the  republican  idea  and  system  will  appear 
in  your  manners  and  modes  of  life.  Leav- 
ing to  the  children  of  a  society  based  upon 
antique  and  aristocratic  principles,  to 
squander  their  lives  in  an  aimless  luxury, 
you  will  carry  about  with  you,  as  it  were, 
the  fresh  airs  and  virgin  character  of  a  new 
country  and  civilisation.  Allien  you  go 
to  Pans,  it  will  be  like  a  sweet  country 
breeze  blowing  into  a  perfumer^s  shop. 
The  customers  will  scent  something  finer 
than  the  most  exquisite  essence,  and  will 
prefer  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  flower 
to  the  most  elaborate  distillation.  Roses 
smell  sweeter  than  attar  of  roses.  You 
and  your  party,  estimable  lady,  will  be  the 
roses.  You  will  not  (am  I  right  this 
time?)  carry  coals  to  Newcastle;  for  if 
any  of  your  companions  think  that  the 
sharp  eye  of  Pahs  will  not  pierce  their 
pretensions,  or  the  satiric  tongue  of  Paris 
fail  to  immortalize  it,  they  mistake  greatly. 
You  cannot  beat  Paris  with  its  own  wea- 
pons; and  Paris  will  immensely  respect 
you  if  you  use  your  own.  Poor  httle 
Mrs.  Vite  thinks  she  passes  for  a  Parisi- 
enne  in  Paris.  Why,  there  is  not  a  chif- 
fonier in  the  street  at  midnight  that 
couldn't  see  straight  through  the  little 
woman,  and  nothing  would  better  please 
the  Jardin  Mabille  than  to  have  her  for 
a  butt.  My  dear  madame,  the  ape  is  a 
very  ingenious  animal,  and  his  form  much 
resembles  the  human.  Moles,  probably, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
do  not  discern  the  difference ;  but  I  rather 
think  we  do.  A  ten-strike,  by  Venus! 
well  done,  Mrs.  Gnu,"  cried  the  ambassa- 
dor.    "  Now,  Mrs.  Potiphar ! " 

The  Pacha  didn't  play ;  but  he  asked 
Mr.  Firkin  what  was  a  good  average  for 
a  man  in  the  game. 

"  Well,  a  spare  every  time,"  said  he. 

"  Mr.  i'irkin,"  asked  Mrs.  Gnu,  "  what 
is  a  good  woman's  average  ?" 

*'  Does  any  lady  here  know  that  ?  "  in- 
quired the  Pacha,  looking  round. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Boosey ;  "  we  must  send 
and  inquire  of  Miss  Tattle." 

**How  pleasantly  the  game  goes  on, 
dear  Mrs.  Gnu,"  said  the  Pacha;  "but 
Miss  Minerva  ought  to  be  here,  she 
always  holds  such  a  good  hand  at  every 
game." 

*•  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Gnu,  "  that  if  she 
once  got  a  good  hold  of  any  hand,  she 
wouldn't  let  it  go  immediately." 

"  Good !  "  shouted -Mr.  Boosey. 

*'  Hi,  hi ! "  roared  Mr.  Potiphar. 

The  Pacha  took  snuff  placidly,  and  said 
quietly : 

"You've  fairly  trumped  my  trick,  and 
taken  it,  Mrs.  Gnu." 

"  I  should  say  the  trick  has  taken  her," 


whispered  Mr.  Firkin  at  my  elbow  to 
Kurz  Pacha. 

The  Sennaar  ambassador  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  offered  Mr.  Firkin  his 
snuff-box. 

Monday  came  at  length.  It  was  well 
known  that  we  were  all  going — the 
Potiphars  and  the  rest  of  us.  Every  body 
had  spoken  of  the  difSculty  of  getting 
state-rooms  on  the  steamer  to  town,  and 
hoped  we  had  spoken  in  time. 

"  I  have  written  and  secured  my  rooms," 
said  Mr.  Potiphar  to  every  body  he  met ; 
"  I  am  not  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  my  dear 
sir,  it  isn't  my  way."  And  then  he 
marched  on.  Gauche  Boosey  said,  as  if  at 
least  both  sides  of  the  street  were  his 
way.    He's  changed  a  great  deal  lately. 

The  De  Families  were  going  the  same 
day.  "  Hope  you've  secured  rooms.  De 
Famille,"  said  Mr.  Potiphar  blandly  to  him. 

" No,"  answered  he  shortly ;  "no,  not 
yet ;  it  isn't  my  way ;  I  don't  mean  to 
give  myself  trouble  about  things.  I  don't 
bother ;  it  isn't  my  way." 

And  each  went  his  own  way  up  and 
down  the  street.  But  early  on  Monday 
afternoon  Mr.  De  Famille  and  his  family 
drove  toward  Fall  River. 

Monday  evening  the  Potiphars  and  the 
rest  of  us  went  to  the  wharf,  and  present- 
ly the  boat  came  up.  We  bundled  on 
board,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  the 
of5ce  Mr.  Potiphar  asked  for  the  keys  of 
his  rooms. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "  Mr.  De 
Famille  has  them.  He  came  on  board  at 
Fall  River  and  asked  for  your  keys,  as  if 
the  rooms  had  been  secuxtKl  for  him." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  demanded 
Mr.  Potiphar. 

"  Oh !  ah  I  I  remember  now,"  said  Mr. 
Boosey,  "  I  saw  the  De  Families  all  getting 
into  a  carriage  for  a  httle  drive,  as  Mr. 
De  F.  said,  about  two  o'clock  this  after- 
noon." 

Mr.  Potiphar  looked  like  a  thunder- 
storm. "  What  the  devil  does  it  mean  ?  " 
asked  he  of  the  clerk,  while  the  passengers 
hustled  him,  and  punched  him,  and  the 
hook  of  an  umbrella-stick  caught  in  his 
cravat-knot  and  untied  it. 

"Send  up  immediately,  and  say  that 
Mr.  Potiphar  wants  his  state-rooms,"  said 
he  to  the  clerk. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  messenger  returned 
and  said — 

"  Mr.  De  Famille's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Potiphar.  Mr.  De  Famille  and  his  family 
have  retired  for  the  nighty  but  upon  arri- 
ving in  the  morning  he  will  explain  eYerj 
thing  to  Mr.  Potiphar's  satisfaction." 

"  Jolly ! "  whispered  Mr.  Boosey,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  to  Mr.  Firkin,  on  whose 
arm  I  was  leaning. 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  Mr. 
Potiphar?"  inquired  Kurz  Pacha,  blandly. 

Mrs.  P.  sat  down  upon  a  settee  and 
looked  at  nothing. 

"  0  Patience !  do  verify  the  quotation 
and  smile,'^  said  the  ambassador  to  her. 

"  Its  a  mean  swindle,"  said  Mr.  Potiphar. 
"  I'll  have  satisfaction.  Pll  go  break  open 
the  door,"  and  he  started. 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  in  a  passion,"  said 
Mrs.  Potiphar,  •*  and  don't  be  a  fool.  Re- 
member that  the  De  Families  are  not 
people  to  be  insulted.  It  won't  do  to 
quarrel  with  the  De  Families." 

"  Splendid !  "  ejaculated   Kurz   Pacha. 

"  I've  no  doubt  he'll  explain  it  all  in 
the  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Potiphar, 
there's  some  mistake ;  why  not  be  cool 
about  it  ?  Beside,  Mr.  De  Famille  is  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  requires  his  rest. 
I  do  think  you're  positively  unchristian, 
Mr.  Potiphar.  The  idea  of  insulting  the 
De  Families ! " 

And  Mrs.  Potiphar  patted  her  little  feet 
upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  ladies'  cabin, 
where  we  were  all  collected. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Potiphar  mildly. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered 
she. 

We  had  an  awful  night.  It  was  worse 
than  any  night  at  sea.  Mrs.  P.  was  prop- 
ped up  in  one  comer  of  a  settee  and  I  in 
the  other,  and  when  I  was  fixed  comfort- 
ably there  would  come  a  great  sea,  and 
the  boat  would  lurch,  and  I  had  to  disar- 
range my  position.  It  was  horrid.  But 
Mr.  Potiphar  was  very  good  all  night. 
He  kept  coming  to  see  if  Polly  wanted  any 
thing,  and  if  she  were  warm  enough,  and  if 
she  were  well.  Gauche  Boosey,  who  was 
on  the  floor  in  the  saloon,  said  he  saw  Mr. 
P.  crawl  up  softly  and  try  his  state-room 
door.  But  it  was  locked,  "and  the  snor- 
ing of  old  De  Famille,  who  was  enjoying 
his  required  rest,"  said  he,  "  came  in  regu- 
lar broadsides  through  the  blinds." 

I  don't  know  how  Mr.  De  Famille  ex- 
plaineil.  I  only  know  Mrs.  P.  charged 
old  Pot.,  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing. 

"There  are  some  people,  my  darling 
Caroline,"  she  said  to  mo,  "  with  whom  it 
does  not  do  to  quarrel.  It  isn't  christian 
to  quarrel.  I  can't  afford  to  be  on  bad 
tenns  with  the  De  Families." 

"It  is  odd,  isn't  it?"  said  Kurz  Pacha 
to  Mrs.  P..  as  we  were  sailing  down  the 
harbor  on  our  way  to  Europe,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  circumstance  of  the  state-rooms, 
"  it  is  so  odd  that  in  Sennaar,  where,  to 
be  sure,  civilization  has  scarcely  a  foot- 
hold— I  mean  such  civilization  as  you  en- 
joy— that  this  proceeding  would  have 
been  called  dishonest.  They  do  have  the 
oddest  use  of  terms  in  Sennaar !    Why,  I 


remember  that  I  once  bought  a  sheep,  and 
as  it  was  coming  to  my  fold  in  charge  of 
my  shepherd,  a  man  in  a  mask  came  out 
of  a  wood  and  walked  away  with  tht 
sheep,  and  appropriated  the  mutton  chops 
to  his  own  family  uses.  And  those  sin- 
gular people  in  Sennaar  called  it  stealing ! 
Shall  I  ever  get  through  laughing  at  them 
■  when  I  return  ?  There  ought  to  be  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  Sennaar.  Do  you  think 
the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese  would  go  ?  How 
gracefully  he  would  say:  *  Benighted  bre- 
thren, in  my  country  when  a  man  buys  a 
sheep  or  a  state-room,  and  pays  money 
for  it,  and  another  man  appropriates  it,  de- 
priving the  rightful  buyer  of  his  chops  and 
sleep,  what  does  the  buyer  do  ?  Does  he 
swear?  Does  he  rail?  Does  he  com- 
plain? Does  he  even  ask  for  the  cold 
pickings  ?  Not  at  all,  brethren ;  ho  does 
none  of  these  things.  He  sends  Worces- 
tershire sauce  to  the  thief,  or  a  pillow  of 
poppies,  and  says  to  him — Friend,  all  of 
mine  is  thine,  and  all  of  thine  is  thy  own. 
This,  benighted  people  of  Sennaar,  is  the 
practice  of  a  Christian  people.  As  one  of 
our  great  poets  says — it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'  Think  how  deli- 
cately the  Rev.  Cream  would  pat  his 
mouth  with  the  fine  cambric  handkerchief, 
after  rounding  off  such  a  homily !  He 
might  ask  you  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  to  ac- 
company him  as  examples  of  this  Chris- 
tian pitoh  of  self-sacrifice.  On  the  whole, 
I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go.  The  rude 
races  of  Sennaar  might  put  that  beautiful 
forgiveness  of  yours  to  extraordinary 
proofs.     Holloa  !  there's  a  sea  ! " 

We  were  dismally  sea-sick.  And  I 
cared  for  nothing  but  arriving.  Oh !  dear, 
I  think  I  would  even  have  given  up  Paris, 
at  least  I  thought  so.  But,  oh!  how 
could  I  think  so  !  Just  fancy  a  place 
where  not  only  your  own  maid  speaks 
French,  but  where  every  body,  the  porters, 
the  coachmen,  the  cham1>ermaids,  can't 
speak  any  thing  else  !  Where  the  very 
beggars  beg,  and  the  commonest  people 
swear,  in  French !  Oh  !  it's  inexpressibly 
delightful.  AVhy,  the  dogs  understand  it, 
and  the  horses — "  every  body,"  as  Kurz 
Pacha  said  to  me,  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  (for  he  insisted  upon  coming,  4t 
was  such  a  freak,'  he  said,)  "every  body 
rolls  in  a  luxury  of  French,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  boarding-school  standard,  is 
happy." 

Every  body — but  poor  Mr.  Potiphar ! 

lie  has  a  terrible  time  of  it 

When  we  arrived  we  alighted  at  Meu- 
rice's, — all  the  fashionable  people  do,  at 
least  Gauche  Boosey  said  Lord  Brougham 
did,  for  he  used  to  read  it  in  Galignani, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  fashionable  to  do  as 
Lord  Brougham  does.    D'Orsay  Firidn 
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said  that  the  Hotel  Bristol  was  more  rJ- 
cherche. 

"  Does  that  mean  cheaper  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Potiphar. 

Mr.  Firkin  looked'  at  him  compassion- 
ately. 

^'  I  only  want,"  said  Mr.  Potiphar,  in  a 
kind  of  gasping  way,  for  it  was  in  the  cars 
on  the  way  from  ^Boulogne  to  Paris  that 
we  held  this  consultation,  ''  I  only  want 
to  go  where  there  is  somebody  who  can 
speak  English." 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  are  commissionaires 
at  all  the  hotels  who  are  perfect  linguists," 
said  Mr.  Firkin  in  a  gentlemanly  manner. 

"  Oh !  dear  me ! "  said  Mr.  P.  wiping  his 
forehead  with  the  red  bandanna  that  he 
always  carries,  despite  Mrs.  P.,  ^*  what  ia 
a  commissionaire  ?  " 

"  An  interpreter,  a  cicerone*,"  said  Mr. 
Firkin. 

"  A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  said 
Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Kurz  Pacha,  do  you  speak  French  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  P.,  nervously,  as  we  rolled 
along. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  he. 

"  Oh  I  dear  me !  "  said  Mr.  Potiphar, 
looking  disconsolately  out  of  the  window. 

We  arrived  soon  adiler. 

"  We  are  now  at  the  -ffaTnerc,"  said 
Mr.  Firkin. 

"  What  do  we  do  there  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Potiphar. 

"  We  arc  inspected,"  said  Mr.  Firkin. 

Mr.  Potiphar  drew  himself  up  with  a 
military  air. 

We  alighted  and  walked  into  the  room 
where  all  the  baggage  was  arranged. 

"  Est'Ce  qu'il  y  a  giielque  chose  a  de- 
clarer 7^^  asked  an  officer,  addressing  Mr. 
Potiphar. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  did  you  say  ?  " 
said  Mr.  P.,  looking  at  him. 

The  officer  smiled,  and  Kurz  Pacha  said 
something,  upon  which  he  bowed  and 
passed  on.  >Ve  stepped  outside  upon  the 
pavement,  and  I  confess  that  even  I  could 
not  understand  every  thing  that  was  said 
by  the  crowd  and  the  coachmen.  But 
Kurz  Pacha  led  the  way  to  a  carriage, 
and  we  drove  off  to  Mcurice's. 

"Its  awful,  isn^t  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Potiphar, 
panting. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel,  a  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Potiphar  said  he  was  sure  he 
was  a  gentleman,  from  a  remark  he  made 
— in  English)  came  bowing  out  But  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened, 
Mr.  P.  tlirust  his  head  out  of  the  \Wndow, 
and, holding  the  door  shut,  cried  out,  ''Do 
you  speak  EngUsh  here  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk ;  and 
that  was  the  remark  that  so  pleased  Mr. 
Potiphar. 


My  room  was  next  to  the  Potiphars, 
and  I  heard  a  great  deal,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  didn't  mean  to,  but  I  couldn't  help  it 
The  next  morning,  when  they  were  aoout 
coming  down  I  heard  Polly  say — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Potiphar,  remember  if  you 
want  to  speak  of  your  room  it  is  numero 
(juatre-vingt  cinq,"  and  she  pronounced 
it  very  slowly.     "  Now  try,  Mr.  P." 

"  Oh !  dear  me.  Kattery  vang  sank," 
said  he. 

"  Very  good,"  answered  she ;  "  au  troi- 
sieme;  that  means,  on  the  third  floor. 
Now  try." 

'•  0  tror — 0  trorsy  —  0  trorsy — Oh  ! 
dear  me ! "  muttered  he  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

'•  cmCj*^  said  Mrs.  P. 

"  Aim,"  said  he. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  P. 

"  0  trorsyaim,"  said  he. 

"  That's  very  well,  indeed  I "  said  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  and  they  went  out  of  the  room. 
I  joined  them  in  the  hall,  and  we  ran  on 
before  Mr.  P.,  but  we  soon  heard  some 
one  speaking,  and  stopped. 

"  Monsieur,  veut  il  prendre  un  com- 
missionaire  ?  " 

"  Kattery — vang — sank."  replied  Mr. 
Potiphar,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Comment  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"  0  tror — 0  tror — Oh  !  Polly — seeaim 
— seeaim  ! "  returned  Mr.  P. 

"  You  speak  English  ?  "  said  the  com- 
missionaire. 

"  Why !  good  God !  do  you  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  P.,  with  astonishment. 

'•  I  speaks  every  languages,  sare,"  re- 
plied the  other,  '•'  and  we  will  use  the 
English,  if  you  please.  But  Monsieur 
speaks  ti^es  bien  the  French  language." 

"Are  you  speaking  English  now?" 
asked  Mr.  Potiphar. 

The  commissionaire  answered  him  that 
he  was, — and  Mr.  P.  thrust  his  arm 
tlirough  that  of  the  commissionaire  and 
said — 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  you  are  disengaged  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  accom- 
pany me  in  my  walks  through  the  town.' 

" Mr.  Potiphar ! "  said  Polly,  "come ! " 

"  Coming,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  as 
he  approached  with  the  commissionaire. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  P.  winked  and 
frowned.  Her  husband  would  not  take 
hints.  So  taking  his  other  arm,  and  wish- 
ing the  commissionaire  good  morning,  she 
tried  to  draw  him  away.  But  he  clung 
to  his  companion  and  said, 

"  Polly,  this  gentleman  ^aks  Enclish.'* 

"  Don't  keep  his  arm,"  whisperea  she ; 
"  he  is  only  a  servant." 

"  Servant,  indeed  !  "  said  he ;  "  you 
should  have  heard  him  speak  French,  and 
you  see  how  gentlemanly  he  is." 
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It  was  some  time  before  Polly  was  able 
to  make  her  kusband  comprehend  the 
case. 

«  Ah  !  »  said  he,  at  length ;  "  Oh  !  I 
understand." 

All  our  first  days  were  full  of  such  little 
mistakes.  Kurz  Pacha  came  r^ularly  to 
see  us,  and  laughed  more  than  I  ever  saw 
him  laugh  before.  The  young  men  were 
away  a  great  deal,  which  was  hardly  kind. 
But  they  said  they  must  call  upon  their 
old  acquaintances ;  and  Polly  and  I  ex- 
pected every  day  to  be  called  upon  by  their 
lady  friends." 

"  It's  very  odd  that  the  friends  of  these 
young  men  don't  call  upon  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Potiphar  to  Kurz  Pacha;  "it  would  be 
only  civil." 

The  ambassador  laughed  a  good  deal  to 
himself,  and  then  answered, 

"  But  they  are  not  visiting  ladies." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Firkin,"  replied  he. 

So,  when  we  saw  them  next,  Mrs.  P. 
aaid, 

"  Mr.  Firkin,  I  remember  you  used  to 
tell  me  of  the  pleasant  circles  in  which 
you  visited  in  Paris,  and  how  much  su- 
perior French  society  is  to  American." 

"Infinitely  superior,"  replied  Mr.  Firkin. 

"  Much  more  spirituel"  said  Mr.  Boo- 
sey. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar,  ''we  are 
going  to  stay  only  a  short  time  to  be  sure, 
but  we  should  like  very  much  to  see  a 
little  good  society." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Firkin. 

"Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Boosey ; 
and  the  comers  of  his  eyelids  twitched. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  suggest  that  you 
have  some  friends  staying  in  town,"  said 
Mrs.  P.  "  You  know  we're  all  intimate 
enough  for  that." 

"  Yes — oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Firkin,  slow- 
ly ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  it's  a  little  awkward. 
These  ladies  are  kind  enough  to  receive 
us  ;  but  to  ask  favors  of  them,  is,  you  see, 
different." 

"Oh!  yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Boosey; 
"  to  ask  favors  of  them  is  a  very  different 
thing,"  and  his  eyes  really  glistened. 

"  These  are  ladies  you  sec,  dear  Mrs. 
Potiphar,"  said  Kurz  Pacha,  "  who  don't 
grant  favors." 

"  But  still,"  continued  Mr.  Firkin,  "  if 
you  only  wanted  to  see  them,  you  know, 
and  be  able  to  say  at  home  that  you  knew 
Madame  la  Marquise  So-and-so,  and 
Madame  la  Comtesse  So-and-so,  and  de- 
scribe their  dresses,  why  we  can  manage 
it  well  enough ;  for  we  are  engaged  to  a 
little  party  at  the  opera  this  evening  with 
the  Countess  de  Papillen  and  Madame 
Casta  Diva,  two  of  the  best  known  ladies 
in  Paris.    iBut  they  never  visit" 


"  How  superbly  exclusive ! "  said  Mrs. 
Potiphar ;  "  I  wonder  how  that  would  do 
at  home !  However,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  general  air  and  the  toilette,  you 
know.  If  we  were  going  to  pass  the 
whole  winter  I  would  know  them  of  course. 
But  things  are  different  where  vou  stay 
so  short  a  time.    £h,  Kurz  Pacha  1 " 

"Very  different,  madame.  But  you 
are  quite  right.  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines;  use  your  eyes  if  you  can't  use 
your  tongue.  Eyes  are  great  auxiliaries, 
you  can  use  the  tongue  afterward.  You've 
no  idea  how  well  you  can  talk  about 
French  society  if  you  only  go  to  the  opera 
with  a  friend  who  knows  people,  and  to 
your  banker's  soirtes.  If  you  choose  t6 
read  a  little  of  Balzac,  beside,  your  know- 
ledge will  be  complete." 

So  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  opera.    We 
passed  the  days  shopping,  and  driving  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulog7ie,     Sometimes  the 
young  men  went  i^-ith  us,  and  D'Orsay 
Firkin  confided  to  me  one  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  was  very  romantic     You 
know  how  handsome  he  is,  and  how  ex- 
cessively gentlemanly,  and  how  the  girls 
were  all  in  love  with  him  last  winter  at 
home.    Now  you  needn't  say  that  I  was, 
for  you  know  better.    I  liked  him  as  a 
friend.    But  he  told  me  that  he  had  often 
seen  a  girl  in  one  of  the  shops  on  the 
Boulevards  watching  him   very  closely. 
He  never  passed  by,  but  she  always  saw 
him,  and  looked  so  earnestly  at  him,  that 
at  length  he  thought  he  would  saunter 
carelessly  into  the  shop,  and  ask  for  some 
trifle.    The  moment  he  entered  she  fixed 
her  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  he  says  they 
were   large  and    lustrous,   and    a    little 
mournful  in  expression.     But  he  scarcely 
looked  at  her,  and  asked  at  the  opposite 
counter  for  a  pair  of  gloves.     He  tried 
them  on,  and  in   the  mirror  behind  the 
counter,  he  saw  the  girl  still  watching 
him.     After  hngering  for  some  time,  and 
looking  at  every  thing  but  the  girl,  he 
sauntered   slowly  out  again,   while   her 
eyes,  he  said,  grew  evidently  more  mourn- 
ful as  she  saw  him  leave  without  looking 
at  her.     Dailv,  for  a  week  afterward,  he 
walked  by  the  door,  and  she  was  always 
watching  and  looking  afler  him  with  the 
most  eager  interest.     Mr.  Firkin  did  not 
say  he  was  sorry  for  the  little  French 
girl,  but  I  know  that  he  really  felt  so. 
These  men,  that  every  woman  falls  in  love 
with,  are  generous,  I  have  always  found. 
And  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  con- 
fided this  little  affair  to  me,  except  for  the 
very  intimate  terras  upon  which  we  are  ; 
for  I  have  heard   him  say  (speaking  of 
other  men),  that  nothing  was    meaner 
than  for  a  man  to  tell  of  lus  conquests. 

'^  Well,  the  affair  went  on.  he  says,  for 
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some  days  longer.  He  was,  at  the  time, 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  Countess 
de  Papillon,  but  often  from  the  window 
of  her  carriage  he  has  remarked  the 
young  girl  |)ensivcly  watcliing  him,  as  she 
stretched  gloves  or  tied  cravats  around  the 
necks  of  customers.  At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  matter  up,  as  he 
called  it,  and  so  marched  into  the  shop 
one  day,  and  going  straight  toward  the 
mournful  eyes,  he  asked  for  a  pair  of 
gloves.  Mr.  Firkin  says  the  French 
women  are  so  perfectly  trained  to  conceal 
their  emotions,  that  she  did  not  betray, 
by  any  trembling,  or  turning  pale,  or 
stammering,  the  profound  interest  she  felt 
for  him,  but  quietly  looked  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  what  Mr.  Firkin  called  "  a  strain 
of  siren  sweetness,"  asked  what  number 
he  wore.  He  replie<i  with  his  French 
esprit  J  as  Kurz  Pacha  calls  it,  that  he 
thought  the  size  of  her  hand  was  about 
right  for  him ;  upon  which  she  smiled  in 
the  most  bewitching  manner,  and  bringing 
out  a  large  box  of  gloves,  selected  a  pair 
of  an  exquisite  nuance  as  the  French  say, 
you  know,  and  asking  him  to  put  out  his 
hand,  she  proceeded  to  fit  the  glove  to  it. 
herself  Mr.  Firkin  remarked  that  as  she 
did  so,  she  would  raise  her  eyes  to  his 
whenever  she  found  it  necessary  to  press 
his  fingers  harder  than  usual,  and  when 
he  thought  the  glove  was  fairly  on,  she 
kept  pulling  it  down,  and  smoothing  it ; 
and  finally  taking  his  hand  between  both 
of  hers,  she  brouglit  the  glove  together, 
buttoned  it,  and  said,  '  Monsieur  has  such 
a  delicate  hand,'  and  smiled  sweetly. 

Mr.  Firkin  said  he  bought  an  astonishing 
number  of  gloves  that  morning,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  wanted  cravats. 
Fortunately  the  new  styles  had  just  come 
in,  Marie  said  (for  he  had  discovered  her 
name),  and  she  opened  a  dazzling  array 
of  silks  and  satins,  and  askinj?  him  to  re- 
move  his  neckcloth,  she  wound  her  hand 
in  a  beautiful  silk,  and  throwing  her  arms, 
for  a  little  moment,  quite  around  his  neck, 
she  tied  it  in  front ;  her  little  hands 
sometimes  hitting  his  chin.  Then  taking 
him  by  the  hand  she  led  him  to  a  mirror, 
in  which  he  might  survey  the  effect,  while 
she  stood  behind  him  looking  into  the 
mirror  over  his  shoulder,  her  head  really 
quite  close  to  his,  and  in  her  enthusiasm 
about  the  set  of  the  cravat,  having  for- 
gotten to  take  her  hand  out  of  his.  He 
stood  a  great  while  before  that  mirror,  try- 
ing to  discover  if  it  really  was  a  becoming 
tie.  He  said  he  never  found  so  much 
difficulty  in  deciding.  But  Marie  decided 
every  thing  for  him,  and  laid  aside  piles  of 
cravats,  and  gloves,  and  fancy  buttons, 
and  charms,  until  he  was  quite  dizzy,  and 
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found  he   hadn't  money  enough  in  his 
pocket  to  pay. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  said  the  trustful  Marie, 
*  Monsieur  will  call  again.'  Touched  by 
her  confidence  he  has  called  several  times 
since,  and  never  escapes  without  paying 
fifty  francs  or  so.  Marie  says  the  '  Mes- 
sieurs Americains  are  princes.  They 
never  have  smaller  change  than  a  Napo- 
leon, and  they  are  not  only  the  most 
regal  of  customers  but  the  most  polite  of 
gentlemen.'  Mr.  Firkin  says  he  has  often 
seen  Frenchmen  watching  him,  as  he  stood 
in  the  shop,  with  the  most  quizzical  ex- 

Eression.  and  once  or  twice  ho  has  thought 
e  heard  suppressed  laughter  from  a  group 
of  the  other  girls  and  the  French  gentle- 
men. But  it  was  a  mistake,  for  when  he 
turned,  the  Frenchmen  haa  the  politest 
expression,  and  the  girls  were  very  busy 
with  the  goods.  Poor  French  gentlemen ! 
how  they  must  be  annoyed  to  sec  for- 
eigners carrying  off  not  only  all  the  gloves, 
but  all  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  Maries. 
It  is  really  pleasant  to  see  Gauche  Boosey 
and  B'Orsay  Firkin  promenade  on  the 
Boulevards.  They  are  more  superbly 
dressed  than  any  body  else.  They  have 
such  coats,  and  trowsers,  and  waistcoats, 
and  boots, — "  always  looking,"  says  Kurz 
Pacha,  "as  if  they  came  into  a  large  for- 
tune last  evening,  and'  were  anxious  to 
advertise  the  fact  this  morning."  Even 
the  boys  in  the  streets  turn  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Boosey  always  buys  the  pattern 
shirts,  and  woollen  morning  dresses,  and 
fancy  coats  that  hang  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. *'  Then."  he  says,  "  I  am  sure  of 
being  at  the  height  of  the  fashion."  Mr. 
Firkin  is  more  quiet.  The  true  gentle- 
man, he  says,  is  known  by  the  absence 
of  every  thing  prononce.  "  He  is  a  very 
true  gentleman,  then,"  even  Kurz  Paclm 
says,  *'  for  I  have  never  found  any  thing 
prononce  in  Mr.  D-Orsay  Firkin."  The 
Pacha  tells  a  good  story  of  them.  "  The 
weeTc  after  their  arrival  Mr.  B.  appeared 
in  a  suit  of  great  splendor.  It  was  a  very 
remarkable  coat,  and  waistcoat  covered 
with  gilt  sprigs,  and  an  embroidered  shirt 
bosom,  altogether  a  fine  coronation  suit 
for  the  king  of  the  Cannibal  islands.  Mr. 
Firkin,  as  usual,  was  rigorously  gentle- 
manly, in  the  quiet  way.  They  walked 
together  up  the  Boulevards,  Mr.  B.  flashing 
in  the  sun,  and  Mr.  F.  sombre  as  a  sha- 
dow. The  whole  world  turned  to  remark 
the  extreme  gorgeousness  of  Mr.  Boosoy's 
attire,  which  was  peculiar  even  in  Paris. 
At  first  that  ornament  of  society  rather 
enjoyed  it,  but  such  universal  attention 
becaiue  a  little  wearisome,  and  at  length 
annoying.  Finally  Mr.  Boosey  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer,  and  toming  round  he 
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slopped  Mr.  Firkin,  and  looking  at  him 
from  top  to  toe,  remarked,  ^  Reidly  I  see 
nothing  so  peculiar  in  your  dress  that 
the  whole  town  should  stop  to  stare  at 
you.'  Mr.  Boosey  is  a  man  of  great  dis- 
crimination," concluded  the  ambassador. 

He  went  with  us  to  the  opera,  where 
we  were  to  see  the  Countess  de  Papillon 
and  Madame  Casta  Diva.  The  house  was 
fall,  and  the  young  gentlemen  had  told 
us  where  to  look  for  their  box.  Mrs. 
Potiphar  had  made  Mr.  P.  as  presentable 
as  possible,  and  begged  the  Sennaar  min- 
ister to  see  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  talk  too 
loud,  nor  go  to  sleep,  nor  offend  the  pro- 
prietors in  any  way ;  especially  to  cut  off 
all  his  attempts  at  speaking  French.  She 
had  hired  the  most  expensive  box. 

"  People  respect  money,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Potiphar  to  me. 

"  But  not  always  its  owners,  my  dear," 
whispered  Kurz  Pacha  in  my  other  ear. 

When  we  entered  the  box  all  the  glasses 
in  the  house  were  levelled  at  us.  Mrs. 
Potiphar  gayly  seated  herself  in  the  best 
seat)  nodding  and  chatting  with  the  am- 
bassador ;  her  diamonds  glittering,  her 
brocade  glistening,  her  fan  waving,  while 
I  slipped  into  the  seat  opposite,  and  Mr. 
Potiphar  stood  behind  me  in  a  dazzling 
expanse  of  white  waistcoat,  and  his  glass 
in  his  eye  as  Mrs.  P.  had  taught  him. 

"  A  very  successful  e/i/rec,"  whispered 
the  Pacha  to  Mrs.  P.  '*  I  shall  give  out  to 
my  friends  that  it  is  the  heiress  presump- 
tive of  the  Camanchees." 

"  No,  really ;  what  is  the  Camanchees?  " 
said  Polly,  levelling  her  glass  all  around 
the  house,  and  laughing,  and  talking,  and 
rustling,  as  if  she  were  very,  very  happy. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  fresh  volley  of 
glasses  toward  our  box,  and,  to  our  per- 
fect dismay,  we  turned  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Potiphar  had  advanced  to  the  front,  and 
having  put  down  his  eye-glass,  had  taken 
out  his  old,  round,  silver-barred  spectacles, 
and  was  deliberately  wiping  them  with 
that  great  sheet  of  a  hideous  red  ban- 
danna, '*  preparatory  to  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  house,"  whispered  Kurz 
Pacha  to  me. 

Mrs.  P.  wouldn't  betray  any  emotion, 
but  still  smiling,  she  hissed  to  him,  under 
ber  breath : 

"  Mr.  P.  get  back  this  minute.  Don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Mais,  monsieur, 
t^est  vraiment  charmantJ^ 

The  latter  sentence  was  addressed  with 
smiles  to  the  ambassador,  as  she  saw  that 
the  neighbor  in  the  next  box  was  listen- 
ing. 

'^It's  uncommonly  warm,"  said  Mr. 
Potiphar  in  a  loud  tone,  as  he  wiped  his 
finrehead  with  the  bandanna. 

**  Y«B|I  obfiorye  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  be- 


trays the  heat  in  her  fiboe,"  said  the 
Pacha,  ^'  which,  however,  is  merely  a  be- 
coming carnation,  madame,"  concluded  he^ 
sinking  his  voice,  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

At  that  moment  in  the  box  opposite  I 
saw  our  friends,  Mr.  Boosey  and  Mr.  Fir- 
kin. By  their  sides  sat  two  such  hand- 
some women !  They  wore  a  great  quan- 
tity of  jewelry,  and  had  the  easiest,  most 
smiling  faces  you  ever  saw.  They  entered 
making  a  great  noise,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  modesty  of  our  friends  kept  them  in 
the  rear.  For  they  seemed  almost  afraid 
of  being  seen. 

"I  like  that,"  said  Kurz  Pacha;  "it 
shows  that  such  stem  republicans  don't 
intend  ever  to  appear  delighted  with  the 
smiles  of  nobility." 

"The  largest  one  is  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise Casta  Diva,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar, 
scanning  them  carefully,  "  I  know  her  by 
her  patrician  air.  What  a  splendid  thing 
blood  is,  to  be  sure ! " 

She  gave  herself  several  minutes  to 
study  the  toilette  of  the  lady,  while  I 
looked  at  the  younger  lady,  Countess  de 
Papillon,  who  had  tSi  kinds  of  little  flut- 
tcrmg  ends  of  ribbons,  and  laoes,  and  scal- 
lopsj  and  ruffles,  ana  was  altogether  so 
styhsh ! 

"I  see  now  where  Mr.  Firkin  gets  his 
elegant  manners,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar;  **it 
is  a  great  privilege  for  young  Americans 
to  be  admitted  familiarly  into  such  society. 
I  now  understand  better  the  tone  of  th^ 
conversation  when  they  refer  to  the  French 
salons." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madame,"  answered  the 
Pacha,  "this  is  indeed  making  the  best 
of  one^s  opportunities.  This  is  well  worth 
coming  to  Europe  for.  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
this  that  Europe  is  chiefly  valuable  to  an 
American,  as  the  experience  of  an  observer 
shows.  Paris  is,  notoriously,  the  great 
centre  of  historical  and  romantic  interest 
To  be  sure  Italy,  Rome,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany, — yes,  and  even  England,  have 
some  few  objects  of  interest  and  attention. 
But  the  really  great  things  of  Europe,  the 
superior  interests,  are  all  in  Paris.  Why, 
just  reflect  Here  is  the  CWe  de  Parts, 
the  Trois  Freres  and  the  Maison  Doree, 
I  don't  think  you  can  get  such  dinners 
elsewhere.  Then,  there  is  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  Comic  Opera,  and  now  and 
then  the  Italian — I  rather  think  that  is 
good  musk.  Are  there  any  such  theatres 
as  the  Vaudeville,  the  Varittes,  and  the 
Montansier,  where  there  is  the  most 
dexterous  balancing  on  the  edge  of  de- 
cency, that  ever  you  saw;  and  when  the 
balance  is  lost,  as  it  always  is,  at  least  a 
dozen  times  eveiy  evening^  the  apfdause 
is  tremendous,  showing  tluit  the  audience 
haye  such  a  subtle  sense  of  propriety  that 
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they  cmn  detect  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  right  line.  Is  there  not  the 
Louvre,  where,  if  there  is  not  the  hest 
picture  of  a  single  great  artist,  there  are 
good  specimens  of  all?  Will  you  please 
to  show  me  such  a  promenade  as  the 
Boulevards,  such  fdtes  as  those  of  the 
Champs  lilysSes,  such  shops  as  those  of 
the  Pcufsages,  and  the  Palais  Royal? 
Above  all,  will  you  indicate  to  such  stu- 
dents of  mankind  as  Mr.  Boosey,  Mr. 
Firkin,  and  I — ^a  city  more  abounding  in 
piquant  little  women,  with  eyes,  and  coif- 
fures, and  toilettes^  and  je  ne  sais  quoi^ 
enough  to  make  Diogenes  a  dandy,  to  ob- 
tain Uieir  favor  ?  I  think,  dear  madame. 
you  would  be  troubled  to  do  it  Ana 
while  these  things  are  Paris,  while  we 
are  sure  of  an  illimitable  allowance  of  all 
this  in  the  gay  capital,  we  do  right  to  re- 
main here.  I^t  who  will,  sadden  in 
mouldy  old  Rome,  or  luxuriate  in  the 
orange-groves  of  Sorrento  and  the  south, 
or  wander  among  the  ruins  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  empires,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  art  of  the  highest  human  genius, 
or  float  about  the  canals  of  Venice,  or  woo 
the  Venus  and  the  Apollo ;  and  learn  from 
the  silent  lips  of  those  teachers  a  lore 
sweeter  than  the  French  novelists  impart; 
— let  who  will,  climb  the  tremendous  Alps, 
and  feel  the  sublimity  of  Switzerland  as 
he  rises  from  the  summer  of  Italian  lakes 
and  vineyards  to  the  winter  of  the  glaciers, 
or  makes  the  tour  of  all  climates  in  a  day 
by  descending  those  mountains  towari 
the  south ; — let  those  who  care  for  it,  ex- 
plore in  Germany  the  sources  of  modem 
history,  and  the  remote  beginnings  of  the 
American  spirit ;  ours  be  the  Boulevards, 
the  demoiselles,  the  operas,  and  the  un- 
equalled dinners.  Decency  requires  that 
we  should  see  Rome,  and  climb  an  Alp. 
We  will  devote  a  summer  week  to  the 
one,  and  a  winter  month  to  the  other. 
They  will  restore  us  renewed  and  re- 
freshed for  the  manly,  generous,  noble, 
and  useful  life  we  lead  in  Paris.^' 

"  Admirably  said,"  returned  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar,  who  had  been  studying  the  ladies 
opposite  while  the  Pacha  was  speaking. 
"  but  a  little  bit  prosy,"  she  whisper^ 
to  me. 

It  would  charm  you  to  hear  how  intelli- 
gently Mrs.  P.  speaks  about  French  so- 
ciety, since  that  evening  at  the  opera. 
When  we  return,  you  will  fintf  how  ac- 
complished she  is.  We've  been  here  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  we  already  know  all  the 
fashionable  shops,  and  a  little  more  French, 
and  we  go  to  the  confectioners,  and  eat 
savarins  every  rooming  at  12,  and  we 
drive  in  the  BoU  de  Boidogne  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  dine  splendidly,  and  in  the 
evening  we  go  to  the  open  or  a  theatre. 


To  be  sure  we  don't  have  much  societj 
beside  our  own  party.  But  then  the  shop* 
girls  point  out  the  distingoished  women 
to  Mrs.  Potiphar,  so  that  she  can  point 
them  out  when  we  drive, — and  onr 
banker  calls  and  keeps  us  up  in  gossip ;  and 
Mrs.  PotiphaHs  maid,  Ad^le,  is  inesti^ 
mable  in  famishing  information,  and  Mr. 
Potiphar  gets  a  great  deal  out  of  his  com- 
missionaire, and  eoes  about  studying  hk 
Galignani's  Guide,  and  frequents  the 
English  Reading  Room,  where,  I  am  told, 
he  makes  himself  a  little  conspicuous 
when  he  finds  that  Englishmen  wont 
talk,  by  saying  ^'Oh!  dear  me!"  and 
wiping  his  face  with  a  bandanna.  He 
usually  opens  his  advances  by  making 
sure  of  an  Englishman,  and  saying.  ^^  Bon 
maiin, — but,  perhaps,  sir,  you  don't  speak 
French." 

"  You  evidently  do  not  sir,"  replied  one 
gentleman. 

"No  sir;  you're  right  there,"  answered 
Mr.  P.  But  he  couldn't  get  another  word 
from  his  companion. 

In  this  delightful  round  the  weeks 
glide  by. 

"  You  must  be  enjoying  yourselves  im- 
mensely," says  the  Pacha.  "  You  under- 
stand life,  my  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar.  Here 
you  are,  speaking  very  little  French,  in  a 
city  where  the  language  is  sen  atmosphere, 
and  where  you  are  in  no  sense  aoclimatea 
until  you  can  speak  it  fluently — with  all 
French  life  shut  out  from  you — living  in 
a  hotel — cheated  by  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick-maker — going  to  hear  plays 
that  you  impenfectly  understand — to  an 
opera  where  you  know  nobody,  and  where 
your  box  is  filled  with  your  own  country- 
men, who  are  delightfiil,  indeed,  but  whom 
you  didn't  come  to  Paris  to  see.— con- 
stantly buying  a  hundred  things  because 
they  are  pretty^  and  because  you  are  in 
Paris — entirely  i^orant  and  quite  as  care- 
less, of  the  histoncal  mterests  of  the  city,  of 
the  pictures,  of  the  statues,  and  buildings — 
surrounded  by  celebrities  of  all  kinds,  of 
whom  you  never  heard,  and  therefore 
lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them, — 
in  fact,  paying  the  most  extravagant  price 
for  every  thing,  and  purchasing  only  the , 
consciousness  of  being  in  Paris — why,  who 
ought  to  be  happy,  and  considerea  to  be 
having  a  fine  time  of  it,  if  you  are  not? 
How  naturally  you  will  sigh  for  all  this 
when  you  return,  and  recur  to  Paris  as 
the  culmination  of  human  bliss !  Here's 
my  honored  Potiphar,  who  has  this  morn- 
ing been  taken  to  a  darkened  room  in  a 
grand  old  house,  in  a  lonely,  aristocratic 
street ;  and  there  a  picture-agent  has 
shown  him  a  splendid  Nicolas  Poussin^ 

C ted  in  his  prime  for  the  family,  whose 
in  reduced  circnmstances  must  now 
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part  with  it  at  a  tearful  sacrifice.  Hon- 
ored P.'s  friend,  the  commissionaire,  in- 
terpret*^ this  story,  while  the  agent  stands 
sadly  meditating  the  sacrifice  with  which 
his  duty  acquaints  him.  He  informs  the 
good  P.  through  the  friendly  commis- 
sionaire, that  he  has  been  induced  to  offer 
him  the  picture,  not  only  because  all 
Americans  have  so  line  a  taste  (as 
his  exijericncc  has  proved  to  him)  in 
paintings,  nor  because  they  are  so  much 
more  truly  munificent  than  the  nobility  of 
other  nations,  but  because  the  heir  in  re- 
duced circumstances  wishes  to  think  of 
the  picture  as  entirely  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  being  seen  in  France. 
Family  pride,  which  is  almost  cruslied  in 
disposing  of  so  great  and  valued  a  work, 
would  be  entirely  quenched,  if  the  sale 
were  to  be  known,  and  the  picture  recog- 
nized elsewhere.  Monsieur  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  will  understand  the  feejings 
of  a  gentleman  under  such  circumstances. 
The  commissionaire  and  the  picture-agent 
therefore  preserve  a  profound  silence,  and 
my  honored  friend  feels  for  his  red  ban- 
danna, and  is  not  comfortable  in  the  lonely 
old  house,  with  the  picture  and  the  people. 
The  agent  says  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  owner  to  visit  the  picture  about  that 
very  hour,  to  hear  what  chance  there  is 
for  its  sale.  If  this  knock  should  be  he, 
it  would  not'  be  very  remarkable.  The 
heir  enters.  He  has  a  very  heavy  mous- 
taehc,  dark  hair,  and  a  slightly  Hcbi*ew 
cast  of  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Potiphar  is  introduced.  The  heir 
contemplates  the  picture  sadly,  and  he 
and  the  agent  point  out  its  beauties  to 
each  other.  In  fine,  my  honored  Potiphar 
buys  the  work  of  art.  To  any  one  else, 
of  course,  in  France,  for  instance,  the  price 
should  be  ten  thousand  francs.  But  the 
French  and  the  Americans  have  frater- 
nized ;  a  thousand  francs  shall  be  deducted. 

"You  see  clearly  it's  quite  worth  while 
coming  to  Paris  to  do  this,  because,  I  sup- 
pose, there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
artists  at  home  who  could  paint  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  good  a  picture  for  a  quar- 
ter of  the  price.  But  you,  dearest  Mrs. 
P.,  who  know  all  about  pictures,  natur- 
ally don't  want  American  pictures  in  your 
house,  any  more  than  you  want  any  thing 
else  American  there. 

'•'  Aly  young  friends  and  allies,  Messrs. 
Boosey,  Firkin,  and  Croesus,  say  that  they 
come  to  Paris  to  see  the  world.  They  get 
the  words  wrong,  you  know.  They  come 
that  the  world  (that  is,  their  world  at 
home, )  may  not  see  them.  To  accompany 
Mesdames  de  Papillon  and  Casta  Diva  to 
the  opera,  then  to  return  to  beautifully 
furnished  apartments  to  sup,  and  to  pro- 
long the  entertainment  until  morning,  is 


what  those  charming  youths  mean  whei 
they  say  '  see  the  world.'  To  attend  at 
that  reunion  of  the  Haul  Ton,  Monsieur 
Celarius'  dancing  academy,  is  to  see  good 
society  in  Paris,  afler  the  manner  of 
those  dashing  men  of  the  world. — 
It's  amusing  enough,  and  it's  innocent 
enough,  in  its  way.  xhey  won't  go  very 
far.  They'll  spend  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  nothing.  They'll  be  plucked  at  gam- 
ing-houses. They'll  be  quietly  laughed 
at  by  Mesdames  de  Papillon  and  Casta 
Diva,  and  the  male  friends  of  those  ladies 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  lavish  bounty 
of  our  young  Croesuses  and  Firkins. 
They'll  swagger  a  good  deal,  and  take 
airs,  and  come  home  and  indulge  in  foreign 
habits,  now  grown  indispensable.  They 
will  pronounce  upon  the  female  toilette, 
and  upon  the  gantier  le  plus  comme  il 
faut,  in  Paris.  They  will  beg  your  pardon 
for  expressing  a  little  phrase  in  French — 
to  which,  really,  the  English  is  inadequate. 
They  will  have,  necessarily,  the  foreign 
air.  Some  of  them  will  settle  away  into 
business  men,  and  be  very  exemplary. 
Others  will  return  to  Paris,  as  moths  to 
the  light,  asserting  that  the  only  place  for 
a  gentleman  to  hve  agreeably,  to  indulge 
his  tastes,  and  get  the  most  for  his  money, 
is  Paris — which  is  strictly  true  of  such 
gentlemen  as  they.  A  view  of  life  that 
starts  from  the  dinner-table,  inevitably 
selects  Paris  for  its  career.  For,  obvious- 
ly, if  you  have  to  dine  well  you  must  live 
where  there  is  good  cooking. 

'•  You  are  rather  worse  off  than  the 
yomig  men,  Mrs.  P. ;  because  you  are 
necessarily  so  much  more  confined 
to  the  house.  Unless,  indeed,  you  imi- 
tate Mrs.  Vite,  who  goes  wherever  the 
gentlemen  go,  and  who  is  famous  as 
jJAmlricaine,  If  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  can  do  as  much  of  it  as  you 
please.  It  will  always  surround  you  with 
a  certain  kind  of  man, — and  withdraw 
from  your  society  a  certain  kind  of  woman, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  respect. 

"  To  conclude  my  sermon,  ladies,  Europe 
is  a  charmed  name  to  Americans,  because 
in  Europe  arc  the  fountains  of  all  our 
education  and  traininjr.  History  is  the 
story  of  the  oUier  hemisphere ;  the  ruins 
of  eiiij)ire.s.  art>.  and  civilizations  are  there. 
Now,  ii'  there  is  any  use  in  living  at  all, 
which  1  am  far  from  assertinor.  is  it  worth 
while  to  get  nothing  out  of  Europe  but  a 
prolonged  supper  with  Madame  Casta 
Diva,  or  a  wardrobe  of  all  the  charming 
dresses  in  Paris,  and  a  facility  of  scandal. 
which  has  all  the  wickedness  and  none  of 
the  wit,  of  the  finest  Frenchwoman  ?  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  preaching, 
but  the  text  was  altogether  too  pregnant." 

And  so  Kurz  Pacha  wliirled  out  of  the 
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room,  humming  a  waltz  of  Strauss.  He 
has  heard  of  his  recall  to  Sennaar  sinoe 
he  has  been  here — and  we  shall  hear 
noth ing  more  of  him.  We,  too,  leave  Paris 
in  a  few  days  for  home,  and  you  will  not 
hear  from  us  again.  Mrs.  Potiphar  has 
been  as  busy  as  possible  getting  up  the 
greatest  variety  of  dresses.  You  will  see 
that  she  has  not  been  to  Paris  for  nothing. 
Kurz  Pacha  asked  us  if  we  had  been  to 
the  Louvre  where  the  great  pictures  are. 
But  when  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  of 
Mr.  Dusseldorf's  there,  and  he  said  no. 
why,  of  course,  as  he  is  my  favorite,  ana 
I  Icnow  more  of  his  works  than  I  do  of 
any  others,  I  didn't  go.  There  are  some 
very  pretty  things  there.  Mr.  Boosey  says. 
But  ladies  have  no  time  for  such  matters. 
Do  you  know,  the  other  evening  we  went 
to  the  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  and  oh,  it  was 
splendid.  There  were  one  duke,  and  three 
marquesFes,  and  a  great  many  counts, 
presented  to  me.  They  all  said,  "  It's 
charming,  this  evening ;"  and  I  said,  "  Very 
charming  indeed."     Wasn't  it  nice  ? 

But  you  should  have  seen  Mrs.  Potiphar 
when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  spoke  to 
her.  You  know  what  a  great  man  he  is, 
and  what  a  benefactor  to  his  countrjr,  and 
how  pure,  and  noble,  and  upright  his  pri- 
vate character  and  career  have  been ;  and 
how,  as  Kurz  Pacha  said,  he  is  radiant 
with  royalty,  and  honors  every  body  to 
whom  he  speaks.  Well,  Mrs.  P.  was 
presented,  and  sank  almost  to  the  ground 
m  her  reverence.  But  she  actually  trem- 
bled with  delight  when  the  Emperor 
said: 

"  Madame,  I  remember  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  the  beautiful  city  of  New- 
York." 

I  am  sure  the  Empress  Eugenie  would 
have  been  jealous,  could  she  have  heard 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  said.     Wasn't  it 


affable  in  such  a  great  monarch  towards 
a  mere  republican  f  I  wonder  how  people 
can  slander  him  so,  and  tell  such  stories . 
about  him.  I  never  saw  a  nicer  man; 
only  he  looks  sleepy.  I  suppose  the  cares 
of  state  oppress  him,  poor  man !  But  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  dear  Mrs. 
Downe,  if  people  at  home  laugh  at  the 
Emperor  and  condemn  him,  just  find  out 
if  they  have  ever  been  invited  to  the 
Thdleries.  If  not,  you  will  understand 
the  reason  of  their  hatred.  ^Irs.  Potiphar 
says  to  the  Americans  here  that  she  can't 
hear  the  Emperor  spoken  against,  for  they 
are  on  the  best  of  terms. 

"Of  course  the  French  dislike  him," 
says  Mr.  Firkin,  who  has  a  turn  for  poli- 
tics, "  for  they  want  a  republic  before  they 
are  ready  for  it." 

How  you  would  enjoy  all  this,  dean 
and  how  sorry  I  am  you  are  not  here.  I 
think  Mr.  Potiphar  is  rather  disconsolate. 
He  whistles  and  looks  out  of  the  window 
down  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
where  the  children  play  under  the  trees ; 
and  as  he  looks  he  stops  whistling,  and 
gazes  sometimes  for  half  an  hour;  and 
whenever  he  goes  out  afterward,  he  is 
sure  to  buy  something  for  Freddy.  When 
the  shopkeeper  asks  where  it  shall  be 
sent,  Mr.  P.  says  in  a  loud,  slow  voice — 

"  Hotel  Mureece,  Kattery-vang-sank-o- 
trorsyaim." 

It  is  astonishing,  as  Kurz  Pacha  said, 
that  we  are  not  more  respected  abroad. 
"Foreigners  will  never  know  what  you 
really  are,"  said  he  to  Mr.  P.,  "  until  they 
come  to  you.  Your  going  to  them  has 
failed." 

Good-bye,  dearest  Mrs.  Downe.  We 
are  so  sorry  to  come  home !  You  won't 
hear  from  us  again. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

Caholine. 


CASSITEROLOGY.' 


A  CHAPTfR  ON  MONET. 


*^  M ON^Y,  Money ! "  as  the  venerable 
iU-  bottle-man  says  or  sings.  What 
magic  there  is  in  that  word,  what  a  com- 
bination of  fantasies  floats  upon  the 
brain  at  the  mei*e  mention !  How  much 
of  misery  and  unhappincss,  of  crime  and 
virtue,  of  grovelling  avarice  and  nobleness 
of  soul,  lies  crowded  within  the  shadow  of 
this  dissyllable !  Locke,  Sir  James  Stuart, 
and  others  have  represented  the  science 


of  Money  to  be  in  itself  extremely  simple. 
Simple  indeed!  The  proposition,  as  a 
rule,  is  by  me  denied ;  the  man  bom,  ao- 
cording  to  the  old  adage,  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  is  not  an  illustration 
of  its  tnith ;  unless  by  deep  study  he  has 
acquired  that  -portion  of  the  science  whidi 
teaches  him  the  indiscretion  of  putting 
his  silver  spoon  "  up  the  spout." 
Panurge,  when  made  Castellan  of  Sal- 
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nugondin,  showed  his  oontempt  for  snch 
theories  as  those  projtounded  by  our 
modem  philosophers.  His  Gastellany 
involving  a  formidable  rent-roll  of  ^^cao- 
qatrolUa  et  Jiannetons^"  besides  an  im- 
mense income  in  "  deniers  certains^^ 
how  did  he  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with 
the  science  deemed  so  simple  ?  Let  the 
immortal  author  tell  it  "  Se  gouuema 
81  bien  etprudentemeni^  Monsieur  le 
nouueau  (jMisteUain^  que  en  moins  de 
quatorze  iours^  il  dilapida  le  reuenue 
certain  et  incertain  de  sa  ChasteU 
layne  pour  troya  ans.  Non  propre- 
ment  dilapida  comme  vous  pourriez 
dire^  enfondations  de  Monasteres^  erec- 
tions de  temples^  bastimens  de  Collieges^ 
hospitatdx.  OH  iectant  son  lard  aux 
chiens.  Mais  despendit  en  mille  petitz 
bancquetz  et  festins  ioyeulx  ouuers  d 
Urns  venanSy  mesmement  ol  tous  bons 
compaignons,  ieunes  JiUettes^  et  mignon- 
nes  jaloyses.  Abastant  bovs,  bruslant 
les  grosses  souches  pour  la  rente  des 
cendres.  prenant  argent  dauance,  achap- 
tant  chter^  vendant  a  bon  marchi  et 
manyeant^  son  bled  en  herbe?^  And 
how  many  a  Panurge  exists  to  the  present 
hour,  when  no  science  could  teach  the 
folly  of  "  mangeant  son  bled  en  herbe  !  " 
For  myself,  albeit  not  blessed  with  the 
silver  spoon,  or  a  revenue  of  ca^querolles 
et  fiannetons,  I  have  found  the  science  of 
all  others  the  most  difiBcult  of  attainment. 
It  has  been  the  pons  asinorum  over  which 
I  have  stumbled,  ever  since  money  itself^ 
and  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  need  of  the  one,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other,  first  thrust  themselves 
(and  it  was  about  the  same  period)  upon 
my  juvenile  attention.  I  never  attempted 
to  pass  that  bridge  but  my  sorry  jade 
suddenly  became  lame. 

It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  man's 
nature  that  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
works  of  ancient  sages,  that  money  had 
no  existence  imtil  the  third  age  of  man. 
The  gold  and  silver  ages  had  passed  away 
(unless  Califomia  and  South  Australia 
are  deemed  a  return  of  the  former),  and 
man  sought  not  to  barter  his  soul  for 
dross.  The  iron  age  arrived ;  and  lo ! 
^effbdiuntur  opes."  Uow  like  human 
perverseness  and  discontent!  The  iron 
age  is  present  to  the  majority  of  uSj  and 
we  sigh  in  vain  for  the  gold  and  the  silver. 
The  philosopher's  stone  which  was  to 
change  this  base  metal  once  again  into 
gold,  was  not  dreamt  of  until  num,  ever 
active  in  devising  schemes  for  his  own 
misery,  had  assigned,  in  the  words  of  a 
deceased  statesn^*  of  Great  Britain, 
"an  arbitrary  and  conventional  value  to 


money,"  as  a  medium  of  that  barter  and 
exchange  which  had  alone  previously  and 
primitively  existed. 

Man  has  been  represented  as  essentially 
a  cooking  animal ;  he  might,  with  at  le^t 
equal  truth,  be  described  as  a  coining 
one.  Immortal  Shakspeare  makes  Shy- 
lock  ask — 

*'  Hath  ft  dog  money  f  Can  ft  cor 
Lend  thee  tbree  tnoosand  docato?** 

The  same  unanswerable  question  might 
.be  propounded  of  every  other  creature  in 
creation,  except  man.  Traverse  the  globe 
innts  length  and  breadth,  and  in  its  most 
savage  wilds,  we  find  money  in  some 
shape  or  other  in  use  as  a  means  of  barter 
and  trade.  If  we  believe  Captain  Hall, 
indeed,  there  is  one  blissful  spot  on  earth, 
from  which  the  golden  age  has  not  passed 
away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Loo-choo 
Islands,  according  to  this  traveller,  are  the 
only  people  on  Uie  earth  who  retain  the 
primitive  custom  of  barter  and  exchange. 
**They  appear,"  says  he,  "to  have  no 
money,  and  from  all  we  could  see  or  hear, 
they  are  even  ignorant  of  its  use, — they 
set  no  value  on  Spanish  dollars!''  and  to 
carry  out  in  its  perfection  the  simplicity 
of  the  "  Aurea  atas,"  they  had  no  arms 
or  weapons  of  any  kind. 

**  FortunaUM  nimium  9ua  H  bona  norini  I  ** 

How  soon  will  communication  with  the 
civilized  portion  of  creation  teach  these 
peaceful  islanders  the  -value  of  Spanish 
dollars,  and  place  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
the  covetous  wherewith  to  revel  in  the 
spoils  of  assassination. 

Apropos  of  the  Loo-choo  Islanders,  the 
following  anecdote,  which  I  have  met 
with,  will  not  here  be  out  of  place.  When 
this  Loo-choo  policy  was  mentioned  to 
Bonaparte,  he  broke  forth,  "No  arms! 
sacre !  how  do  they  carry  on  war  then  ?  " 
A  *•  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "No  money!  bless 
me!  how  do  they  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment?" 

But  the  Loo-choo  Islanders  long  ere  this 
present  day  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  both  money  and 
fire-arms.  I  have  not  however  any  work 
in  my  possession  that  contradicts  Captain 
Hall. 

I  have  said  that  man  is  a  coining  as 
well  as  a  cooking  animal,  and  I  would 
add,  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
civilized  world  at  least,  these  two  opera- 
tions so  peculiarly  human,  bear  a  striking 
connection  the  one  with  the  other. 

"Tis  money  mftkes  the  pot  boU,** 

saith  the  old  adage,  more  ingeniously  thanv 
classiciJly  rendered  by  the  Roman  ideal 
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ism  of  ^^Aorum  potabilt "  (pot-a-bile) — ^the 
pun  is  execrable,  but  the  idea  is  per&ct 
The  fable  of  Cleopatra's  expensive  draught 
is  realized  daily,  and  gold  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  process,  unknown  at  least  to 
chemistry. 

**  Potabl«  gold  in  golden  onp," 

is  gulped  down  in  rivers  of  golden  sherry, 
and  siller-y  champagne,  whose  peculiar 
excellence  consists  in  the  extreme  costli- 
ness, which  has  banished  them  from  all 
tables,  save  those  of  our  modem  Luculli. 
Writing  of  wine  and  its  costly  excellence 
reminds  me  of  Horace's  invitation  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Mecaenas,  and  of  the 
expressive  terms  in  which  the  invitation 
is  couched.  Horace  was  no  LucuUus. 
His  Sabine  villa  possessed  but  a  Sabine 
cellar ;  he  could  offer  his  friend  no  ancient 
Falemian, — the  centenary  crust  of  port, 
and  golden  solution  from  Xeres ;  he  bia 
him  taste  his  Sabine  wine — Sicily,  Madeira, 
or  Teneriffe — and  showed  the  discrim- 
ination of  a  man  of  taste,  unable  to  in- 
dulge his  patron  according  to  his  station, 
by  promising  to  render  his  punishment 
as  light  as  possible,  by  the  aid  of  small 
glasses; 

**yile  poUtis  MODiou  Sablnam 

CAirTHARIB.*' 

He  was  right ;  if  one  must  condescend  to 
Teneriffe,  the  smaller  the  glasses  the  bet- 
ter !  Would  that  some  friends  I  wot  of 
would  think  so.  But  I  wander.  Man, 
as  I  havtf  s^d,  is  a  coining  animal.  I  do 
not  allude  to  that  portion  of  the  genua 
humanum,  known  in  slang  language  as 
**  Smashers," — unlicensed  coiners,  blind 
enthusiasts, — whose  passion  for  the  profile 
of  the  fabled  "Goddess  of  Liberty"  oft 
leads  to  a  place  where  they  are  deprived  of 
"Liberty"  itself, — I  speak  of  man  as  a 
social  animal,  distinguished  from  the  other 
beasts  of  the  creation,  and  he,  I  repeat,  is 
solely  and  essentially  a  coining  animal. 
By  the  way,  they  must  have  had  "  Smash- 
ers" even  in  the  days  of  Plautus,  who 
puts  the  following  accusation  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters :  ''  Tace  sis  faber, 
qui  cudere  Boies  plumbeos  nummos."  What 
discovery,  I  will  ask,  of  modern  times,  can 
compare  with  that  which  first  introduced 
into  the  world  money  as  an  abstract  en- 
tity, possessing  weight,  face,  form,  and  solid 
being  ?  Printing,  Steam  Railroads,  Pho- 
tography, the  Electric  Telegraph,  nay. 
Phonography  itself!  Faugh!  what  were 
all  these,  or  any  of  them,  without  Money  ? 
The  world  would  have  existed  in  primitive 
barbarity,  were  it  not  for  this  goad  to 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  distinction  above 
our  fellows;  and  if  we  believe  the  his- 
torians of  the  day,  or  some  of  them,  this 
primitive  barbarity,  being  primitiye  mno- 


oenoe,  arts  could  not  hare  existed,  and 
sciences  must  have  been  wanting,  in  the 
want  of  means. 

The  scientific  resources  of  man's  mind 
are,  as  yet,  not  one-half  developed  for 
want  of  the  money  necessary  to  test  them. 
I  firmly  believe,  the  philosophy's  stone 
and  perpetual  motion  only  lie  undiscovered 
because  there  has  not  bc«n  money  enough 
in  the  world  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
experiments. — what  will  be  effected,  when 
cUl  the  gola  of  California  is  coined,  n- 
mains,  in  all  probability,  for  future  gene- 
rations to  witness. 

It  is  to  Croesus,  the  golden  crucible  of 
Lydia,  whose  wealth  is  handed  down  to  us 
in  a  proverb,  that  the  world  is  indebted 
fbr  corned  metals. 

Let  the  "  fast  young  men  "  of  the  pre- 
sent day  set  down  in  their  memoria 
technical  that  about  the  year  8400  of 
the  world,  Croesus  coined  his  crossij  which 
I  imagine  must  have  been  gold  or  silver. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  authority  for 
my  etymology,  but  may  not  the  verna- 
cular, which  stands  proxy  for  "  a  bribe," — 
"  to  grease  the  palm,"  be  a  corruption 
from  a  Lydian  saying — 

Kpfiaup  Tuv  trdKafiTip. 

I  do  not  know  that  such  saying  existed, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible ;  besides,  CrGBSua 
made  Greece  pay  tribute  to  Lydia,  whose 
palm  was  thus  Greeced  somewhat 
after  the  '^ Black  Mail"  system,  whidi 
modem  genius  has  made  so  popular.  The 
ancients  were  not  averse  to  a  pun,  now 
and  then,  and  we  have  at  least  two  in- 
stances of  so  solemn  a  matter  being  made 
the  subject  of  their  jeux  de  mots.  The 
Athenians,  for  example,  stamped  some  of 
their  coins  with  an  ox  (Bos),  and  from 
them  derived  a  proverb  on  a  lawyer  whose 
eloquence  kept  pace  with  the  amount  of 
his  fee.  that  he  had  ^*  Bos  in  lingua  "  (an 
ox  on  his  tongue).  Again,  the  people  of 
iEgina  impressed  a  tortoise  ^Tkstiuio) 
on  their  coins,  which  gave  nse  to  the 
saying,  "  Yirtutem  et  sapientiam  vincunt 
testudines.^^  The  Lydians  may  have 
made  a  similar  joke  on  their  Crcesi — ^but 
ihj&  par  parenthese :  but  as  I  said  before^ 
I  think  the  Crcssi  must  have  been  either 
gold  or  silver,— or  both.  Copper  money 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  invention  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  who,  about  the  same  time,  coined 
his  Danes  or  Z>ar/r-mons,  and  they  are 
called  Darkies,  or  Brovmies,  by  those 
elegant  scions  of  the  human  stock,  for 
whose  especial  purposes  they  must  nave 
been  invented,  to  this  day.  But  to  return 
to  the  spot  from  whence  we  started.  Man 
is  a  coining  as  well  as  a  cooking  animal — 
by  the  way,  cooking — that  is,  good  cook- 
ing ;  none  of  your  queer,  greasy  stews  of 
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a  boarding-house  cuisine,  but  your  real 
French  goiU^  small  but  piquant — good 
cooking  is  the  very  perfection  of  human 
enjoyment,  t/^-iand  the  "i/*"  shows  the 
connection  between  cooking  and  coining — 
^  you  have  the  coin  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  Soyer,  and  his  book,  more  precious 
than  the  Sanscrit  Mythology.  Indeed, 
perfection  of  cooking  is  in  itself  divine — 

*^  Gods  are  Immortal  only  for  their  food." 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
cursive 3  but  my  discourse  would  be  im- 
perfect did  I  not  show  the  influence  of 
money  in  all  the  phases  of  life.  Man, 
however,  is  a  coining  animal,  and  when 
the  precious  metals  have  not  been  attain- 
able, man  has  indulged  this  innate  pro- 
pensity, by  the  substitution  of  any  thing 
which  would  bear  the  impress  of  that 
cabalistic  effigies  necessary  to  invest  it 
with  the  dignity  of  coinage.  Seneca  ob- 
serves, that  there  was  anciently  stamped 
money  of  leather  (Corium  form^  publica 
impressum),  and  the  Hollanders,  in  1574, 
coined  great  quantities  of  pasteboard, 
about  the  first  instance  we  have  on  record 
of  the  use  of  "  paper  money."  The  an- 
cient Britons,  says  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his 
"  Remarks,  etc.,  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bullion  Committee,"  '•  used  iron 
rings  or  plates  as  money ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans preferred  iron  bars  quenched  in  vine- 
gar, that  they  might  not  serve  for  any 
other  purpose."  1 

Previously  to  the  grand  discovery  of 
King  Crcesus,  money  was  weighed^  not 
coined.  Abraham,  wo  read,  weighed  the 
four  hundred  shekels  which  he  gave  for 
his  burying-place.  Joseph  was  sold  for 
twenty  shekels  weight  of  silver.  Jere- 
miah weighed  the  seventeen  shekels  of 
silver,  which  he  gave  for  his  cousin's  field. 
The  Jews  are  not  found  coining  money 
until  about  the  year  3860,  when  Antiochus 
Sidctcs  gave  Simon  the  Maccabee  a 
"privilege"  for  that  purpose,  an  early 
instance  of  a  "  Moneyed  Monopoly."  The 
Bomans  arc  said  to  have  begun  to  coin 
silver  about  a.  m.  3735,  and  gold  in  3797. 
The  states  of  Europe  did  not  so  far  pro- 
gress in  civilization  until  the  time  of 
Edward  Third,  who  coined  his  florcnces, 
nobles,  rose  nobles,  and  a  small  gold  coin, 
valued  at  twenty  pence,  called  "  farthings 
of  gold." 

Simple  as  our  modem  philosophers  de- 
scribe money  to  be,  we  still  find  them 
differing  even  in  their  definition  of  the 
term.  The  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  calls  money 
"  the  great  wheel  of  circulation."  and  paper 
money,  "  a  new  and  less  expensive  wheel  y" 
but  Hume,  in  his  ''Political  Discourse." 
iayg,  "  money  is  none  of  the  wheels  of 


Trade;  it  is  the  ot/  which  renders  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth  and 
easy."  Were  I  asked  to  which  of  these 
definitions  I  would  subscribe,  I  reply  un- 
hesitatingly, the  latter ;  but  I  woiUd  add, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  grease  by 
which  men  glide  to  honors — it  is  a  cos- 
metic more  powerful  than  all  the  efiTorts 
of  the  most  famed  perfumer  could  accom- 
plish, giving  beaufy  to  the  most  hideous, 
and  rendering  graceful  the  most  deformed. 
Like  the  elixir  of  Dulcamara,  it  transfers 
to  the  widow  of  matured  years,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  maiden  of  eighteen : 

"  Per  qnedto  tooca  a  sana 
In  breve  &ettimana 
Piu  d'una  fiflljta  vedova 

Di  piangere  ccsso.'' 

"  Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  sa3's  lago. 
"Rem  quocunque  modo  rem."  says 
Horace.  !Monoy,  to  use  a  modem  phrase- 
ology, is  the  *'  great  fact "  of  life.  It  is 
the  touchstone  of  friendship,  the  test  of 
virtue,  the  standard  of  gentility^  and  the 
hinge  of  society.  It  is  the  bane  of  mor- 
tality, and  at  the  same  time  a  universal 
specific  for  all  mortal  bills. 

"  It  will  make  a  man,"  says  Burton,  in 
his  charming  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
"  run  to  the  Antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home 
and  turn  Parasite,  lye^  flatter,  prostitute 
himself,  swear,  and  bear  false  witness  j  he 
will  venture  his  hody,  kill  ^  king,  mur- 
ther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to 
come  at  it," — and  he  gives  an  illustration. 
"Lucian's  Timon,"  says  he,  "when  he 
lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole  spectacle 
of  Greece,  only  admired ;  who  but  Timon? 
every  body  loved,  honored,  applauded 
him ;  each  man  offered  him  his  advice, 
and  sought  to  be  kin  to  him;  but 
when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  possessions 
gone,  farewell,  Timon;  none  so  ugly, 
none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as 
Timon;  no  man  so  ridiculous  on  a  sud- 
den; they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a 
rope ;  no  man  would  know  him." 

We  see  Timons  daily.  Like  Panurge, 
they  have  consumed  their  "revenue  cer- 
tain et  incertain,"  in  a  thousand  "petitz 
banquetz,"  and  eaten  the  "  bled  en  herbe," 
and,  like  Timon,  "  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope," 
is  all  they  can  hope  from  the  hand  of 
friendship,  in  their  impoverished  condition. 

Fielding  starts  an  hypothesis,  some- 
where in  his  writings,  that  if  a  certain 
number  of  boj^s  were  brought  up,  from 
their  infancy,  in  the  belief  that  the  '*  Royal 
Exchange  "  were  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  were  constantly  inspired  with  a  suit- 
able awe  of  it,  and  instructed  that  it 
would  be  glorious  and  godlike  to  defend  it, 
the  great  majority  of  them  would  after- 
wards cheerfully  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its 
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defence,  or  at  any  rate,  be  induced  f<M*'a 
trifle  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  idea  is  a  sin- 
gular one,  but  it  is  founded  on  reason.  It 
IS  a  common  mode  of  expression,  to  say  of 
a  grasping  and  avaricious  man,  "  that  his 
money  is  iiis  god ; "  and  in  what  earthly 
Olympus  could  that  god  bo  more  appro- 
priately seated,  than  the  spot  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fielding.  To  suppose  that  he  (one 
of  the  boys)  would  be  a  party  to  another 
conflagration  of  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
deity,  would  be  a  stretch  of  imagination, 
unwarranted  by  any  human  experience. 
To  carry  out  the  hypothesis,  then,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bring  up  youth  in  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  ''  the  science  of 
money." 

By  nature  '*  all  men  are  equal ; "  money 
first  made  man  above  his  fellows.  It  was 
well  said  by  a  witty  French  lady,  who 
had  remarked  the  ingenuity  of  a  footman, 
who  belonged  to  a  man  of  high  quality, 
who  was  as  ugly  and  stupid  as  his  servant 
was  the  reverse,  "  II  faut  avouer  que  la 
nature  n'est  pas  aristocrate."  Man  was 
not  create<l  an  Astor,  with  a  yard  of  rent- 
roll  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so 
prominent  a  subject  in  this  world's  pil- 
grimage, should  have  acquired  for  itself, 
in  all  languages,  so  extensive  and  varied 
nomenclature.  In  the  Latin  we  find  it 
called  nummus,  pecunia,  res,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  words  beside  are  used  to 
express  this  mysterious  agent  of  human 
happiness;  not,  however,  to  pursue  our 
inquiries  into  the  too  generally  "  unknown 
tongues,"  our  own  vernacular  surpasses 
most  other  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  in  the  variety  of  terms  in  which 
to  recognize  the  great  cause  of  all  national 
greatness  and  nmch  of  our  individual 
misery. 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  most  amusing  work 
on  English  Synonymes,  gives  many  of  the 
titles  with  wliich  this  pluralizer  of  human 
dignity  is  invested  in  the  English  tongue, 
"  Money,  cash,  assets,  ready  rhino,  chink, 
corianders ! "  but  she  has  omitted  "  Rocks," 
"  Dust,  Jklopusses,"  and  I  know  not  what 
others ;  and  she  has  failed  to  record  that 
most  expressive  idiom  contained  in  the 
demand  to  "  vShell  out."  Neither  has  Mrs. 
Piozzi  gone  to  the  depth  of  etymology  of 
whicli  these  numerous  terms  are  suscep- 
tible. •'  Cash,"  she  would  have  us  to  un- 
derstand to  be  derived  from  the  French 
"(Tame,"  the  strong  box  in  which  it  is 
kept — a  sort  of  metonymy  which  substi- 
tutes the  thing  containing  for  the  thing 
contained ;  but  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  fond  of 
troi>es  and  uses  another  to  derive  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '*  assets."  "  When 
a  man  dies,"  says  she,  ''  his  executors  and 
their  attorney  begin  to  inquire  if  he  has 


assets?"  (meaning  asaez — enough)  suf- 
ficieijt  for  the  payment  of  debts,  legacies, 
&c.  Mrs.  Piozzi  did  not  live  in  a  certain 
country  I  wot  of.  or  she  would  not  have 
used  so  profound  a  synecdoche  to  de- 
scribe the  meaning  of  that  term,  whicl^ 
to  be  there  realized,  would  be  a  miracle 
worthy  of  record,  and  which  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  one  executor  to 
inquire.  As  well  might  the  executors  of 
Marryatt's  '*  Lying  Captain,"  have  sought 
for  assets,  according  to  our  synonymist's 
"  derivatur"  in  the  foolscap  which  com- 
prised his  will.  We  will  take  it  then  as 
explained  by  the  trope — a  part  for  the 
whole :  but  here  Mrs.  Piozzi  stands  still. 
Be  it  my  task  to  search  the  regions  of 
etymology  for  some  traces  of  origin  to 
terms  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
communication  of  human  existence ;  but 
which  she  has  treated  as  a  '*  mere  jargon 
of  schoolboys  and  apprentices,"  imderived 
and  underivuble.  "  Cole,^^  for  example, 
what  can  bo  more  easy  ?  Sovereigns  we 
know  were  wont  to  perpetuate  their 
names  in  the  coins  of  their  empires,  thus 
we  have  nummus  from  Numa,  and  not 
to  go  further  back,  the  Louis  (Tors  and 
Napoleons.  Cole^  then,  was  obviously 
derived  from  the  sovereign  of  that  name, 
and  although  my  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  King  Cole  is  imperfect,  being 
confined  to  the  rh)Tnes  commencing  with 
the  couplet — 

•"Old  King  a>2tf 
Was  a  merry  old  sonl," 

his  kingly  dignities  are  nevertheless  as- 
sociated with  my  early  recollections,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  con- 
vivial a  monarch  did  not  pay  for  his 
pleasures  and  his  luxuries  with  right 
royal  coin.    lie  too  coined  his  "  Coles,^^ 

jRhino,  is  still  more  clear.  The  term 
was  the  obvious  coinage  of  some  classic 
victim,  who  with  the  ignorance  of  *•  men 
and  manners  "  peculiar  to  the  bookworm, 
had  been  made  to  pay  '•  through  the  nose^^^ 
until  his  patrimony  was  swamped  and  his 
substance  had  evaporated  through  his 
nasal  conduit.  Piv,  piva  (Rin,  Rinos) — the 
derivation  is  as  obvious  as,  and  far  more 
happy  tlian,  many  of  the  elaborate  speci- 
mens which  modern  etymologists  have 
furnished  to  the  world. 

"  To  doini  with  the  diisV^  would  mani- 
festly appear  to  be  derived  from  California, 
although  the  discovery  of  the  aiuriferous 
deposits  are  of  so  recent  an  origin ;  yet 
from  where  else  could  it  have  come,  than 
from  a  land  where,  before  the  existence  of  a 
*'mint"  or  "  assay  office,"  payments  were 
compelled  to  be  made  in  that  very  pal- 
pable powder,  known  by  the  rather  enti- 
cing appellation  of  ^^gold  dust,"     "To 
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9lieU  out,"  has  oertamly  had  its  origin  in 
those  blessed  countries  in  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, in  which  mankind  finds  the  one 
thing  needful,  the  rem  of  which  Horace 
speaks,  in  the  form  of  small  white  shells, 
called  cowries.  We  might  go  further  in 
our  etymological  inquiries,  but  I  fear  to 
tire  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  other  specimens  of  the  vernacular 
to  which  I  cannot  avoid  allusion, — the 
first  out  of  respect  to  the  great  political 
name  of  a  deceased  man  to  whose  glory 
it  is  dedicated.  A  shilling  is  commonly 
designated,  by  the  lower  classes  of  ^^  cock- 
neys," as  a  *'  jSo6,"  so  called,  beyond  all 
question,  in  honor  of  the  great  terrestrial 
aeity,  who  presided  over  a  "  metallic  cur- 
rency," the  renowned  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
To  come  now  to  our  own  glorious  land : 
our  "  Eagles  ;  "  the  term  was  doubtless 
derived  from  the  splendid  bird  who 
figures  so  largely  upon  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, because  he  enjoys  the  "  largest 
liberty,"  and  because  he  rules  supreme 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  air — as  the 
^^ manifest  destiny"  of  the  Union  is  to 
embrace  in  her  motherly  arms  every  acre 
of  land,  and  every  fathom  of  water  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans. 

"Truth,"  says  the  moralist,  "is  strange 
— stranger  than  fiction."  Somewhat  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Money ;  at  least  I 
have  found  it  so.  To  derive  its  fictitious 
representatives  is  easy  enough,  but  in  my 
researches  for  the  thing  itself,  I  have 
failed — utterly  failed.  There  are  some, 
who  seem  by  nature  to  have  been  gifted 
with  that  peculiar  species  of  alchemy, 
which  enables  them,  Midas-like,  to  turn 
all  they  touch  into  gold.  Whether  these, 
like  their  great  prototype,  are,  in  the  gen- 
erality of  cases,  calculated  still  further  to 
illustrate  the  same  fable,  may  be  rather  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  "  ass's  ears,"  which  in  his  case 
accompanied  the  gift,  are  not  necessarily 
separated  from  the  possession  of  the  same 
talent,  even  in  the  every-day  life  of  our 
own  era. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  communicative  gentleman 
whom  I  chanced  recently  to  meet  in  an 
evening  stroll  in  the  "  viUage  "  where  I  re- 
side— "Sir,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine  as  to  the  name  and  occupation  of 
a  person  of  singular  appearance,  who 
saluted  my  companion  in  our  walk,  as  we 
passed  the  *•  stranger" — "  Sir,  that  man  is  an 
extraordinary  illustration  of  *tho  silver 
spoon'  philosophy.  He  is  one  of  those  curi- 
osities, which  are  only  met  with  once  in  an 
age — ne  is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  sir, 
for  which  he  never  labored  for  a  single 
hour.  Had  he  been  left  to  his  wits  to  gain 
his  bread,  the  probability  is,  he  would  bAve 
been  as  poor  as  you  or  I— -1  beg  your  par- 


don, sir,  I  ought  only  to  speak  of  mj- 
self—"  «  Sir,"  I  observed, «  you  may  join 
me  in  the  eatery.' '  "  Sir,"  resumed  my 
companion,  "if  that  man  walks  on  the 
New-York  Exchange,  with  the  view  to  m- 
rest  a  few  spare  thousands  in  some  stock 
or  other,  it  is  sure  to  fall  at  least  five  per 
cent.;  and  if  in  the  next  week  he  fancies  to 
sell  out,  he  is  certain  to  find  it  increased 
full  twenty  per  cent  above  par !  His  pat- 
rimony consisted  of  some  hundred  acres  of 

miserable  land  in  the  State  of with  a 

hut  on  it,  unfit  for  a  Christian  dwelling. 
Those  hundred  acres,  sir,  are  now  the  cel- 
ebrated "copper  mines,"  which  he  spared 
on  coming  of  age  to  the Mining  As- 
sociation, for  the  trifline  consideration  of 
^00,000.  He  is  now  here  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  splendid  property  on  tJie 
other  side  of  the  river,  within  our  view, 
which  has  become  his  as  the  heir  of  some 
relative  whom  he  never  saw,  and  of  whom 
perhaps  he  had  never  heard.  Wealth 
comes  to  him  by  nature,  and  I  have  been 
assured,  by  a  very  sage  and  discreet  fe- 
male relative  of  his.  that  his  luck  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  mystical  fact  <^  her 
having  presented  to  him  a  battered  "  old 
silver  teaspoon  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth."  "  feut  he  is  not  utterly  ignorant," 
I  observed.  "Ignorant,  sir! — ^he's  the 
greatest  fool  and  dunce  under  heaven — he 
can  read,  but  barely  manages  to  sign  his 
name,  and  still  is  worth  his  millions ! " 

"Would  that  I  had  had  that  silver 
spoon,"  ejaculated  I,  half  mentally.  "  Sir,' ' 
replied  my  companion,  emphatically, 
"Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
pawned  it" 

1  was  silent. 

I  know  not  why,  but  that  silver  spoon 
haunted  my  dreams,  both  day  and  night, 
for  some  definite  period  withm  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Shades  of  aunts  maternal !  To 
Deborahs  and  Dorothys,  who  with  all  the 
modesty  which  appertained  to  your  an- 
cient spinstership,  administered  caudle 
at  the  hour  of  my  nativity,  and  lent  your 
greetings  to  a  doting  parent  on  my  pri- 
mogeniture, could  ye  not  have  raked  from 
the  depths  of  your  tea-caddy  some  mys- 
terious relic  to  sanctify  my  horoscope — 
was  there  not  a  "  battered  teaspoon  "  in 
the  family  to  bless  me  with  its  alchemy  ? 
But  it  is  passed.  I  believe  the  moment 
of  my  entrance  into  life  was  recorded  in 
the  family  Bible  with  a  plummet^  and  I 
have  felt  the  infiucnce  of  its  metal  ever 
since.  My  moneys  are  too  frequently 
^^plumbeos  nummos" — a  load  in  my 
breeches  pocket,  which,  whenever  I  strive 
to  rise,  drags  me  to  the  bottom. 

Reader!  I  do  not  entertain  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  money.  It  is  a 
fiiduonable  style  of  philosophy,  to 
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*  thorough  contempt  for  wealth,  and  this 
is  especially  found  amongst  authors^ 
poets,  painters  and  the  numerous  herd  of 
mortals  who  possess  none  of  it!  With 
such  all  money  is  as  spurious  as  the 
grapes  were  sour  to  the  fox.  The  com- 
parison, I  confess,  is  somewhat  hackneyed, 
yet  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  conceive, 
why  a  rich  man  should  not  be  happy  in 
Bpiie  of  all  that  poets  and  pauper  literati 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  The  man  who 
inyented  the  fable  of ''  Gyges  and  Aglaus  " 
was  some  disappointed  "penny  a  liner," 
who  starred  upon  his  "  as  "  per  diem — 
and  "asses"  were  his  fitting  prey — ^that 
fellow  could  never  hope  to  pass  the  pons 
(uinorum  which  connects  those  banks 
between  which  the  "  science  of  money" 
k  deposited,  Gyges,  a  wealthy  monarch 
of  Lydia,  whose  crasi  were  as  plentiful 
as  ^  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,"  consulted  an 
oracle — some  poor  devil — in  order  to 
iMm  who  was  "  the  happiest  man."  Now 
I  pause  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  the 
&ble  to  criticize  its  moral.  The  object 
of  Gyges,  we  see,  was  to  learn  if  there 
were  a  happier  man  than  he.  Then 
Gyges  was  happy — what!  a  rich  man 
b^py  ?    A  man  who  stood  so  well  at  his 


banker's  imagine  that  no  one  else  could 
be  80  happy !  Impossible !  But  it  is  so 
reader ;  and  now  for  the  sequel.  Gyges 
asked  the  oracle  for  a  happier  man ;  and 
the  oracle,  to  the  surprise  of  Gyges,  who 
fully  expected  to  hear  himself  named,  re- 
plied ^Aglaus."  This  Aglaus  turned 
out,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  a  rustic,  who  grew 
a  few  greens  for  the  Lydian  market.  I 
have  a  most  complete  contempt  for  all 
such  oracular  falhunes.  Imagine,  reader, 
some  one  of  our  merchant  princes^  or 
other  millionaire,  searching  the  sibylline 
leaves  of  last  year's  almanac !  or  extend- 
ing his  palm  to  the  fortune-teller  at 
Biumum's,  in  order  to  find  a  happier  fel- 
low than  himself^  and  imagine  him  refer- 
red to  Terence  McShane,  who  cultivates 
^  upon  shares  "  a  beautiful "  potato  patch" 
in  some  almost  unknown  locality  at  the 
Far  West.  No !  no !  I  am  no  disciple  of 
that  school ;  '*  enough."  they  will  tell  us, 
"is  as  good  as  a  feast.''  True — but  "  the 
greater  contains  the  less,"  and  I  should 
fike  to  see  the  principles  upon  which 
this  well-known  axiom  may  be  inverted, 
in  the  case  of  money.  If  to  possess 
enough  be  happiness,  by  what  reasoning 
is  more  than  enough  the  reverse  ? 
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PLACE  DE  LA  FUCELLE. 


HERE  blooms  the  legend  fed  with  time  and  chance, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  though  in  centuries  old ; 
The  whitest  lily  in  the  shield  of  France, 
With  heart  of  virgin  gold. 

Along  this  square  she  moved,  sweet  Joan  of  Arc, 
With  face  more  pallid  than  a  day-lit  star. 
Half  seen,  half  doubted,  while  before  her  dark 
Stretched  the  array  of  war. 

Swift  furled  the  battle-smoke  of  lying  breath 
From  off  her  path^  as  if  a  wind  had  blown. 
And  showed  no  faithless  king,  but  righteous  death 
On  the  low,  wooden  urone. 

He  would  reward  her ;  she  who  meekly  wore 
Alike  her  gilded  mail  and  peasant  gown, 
Meekly  received  one  earthly  honor  more, — 
The  formless,  fiery  crown. 

A  white  dove  trembled  up  the  heated  air, 
And  in  the  opening  zenith  found  its  goal ; 
Soft  as  a  downwanl  feather  fell  a  prayer 
For  each  repentant  soul. 
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THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  HOW   IT  IS   TO  BE  BUILT. 


A  RAILROAD  from  the  ^lississippi  to 
California  or  Oregon  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion! Stupendous  as  the  enterprise 
seems,  rivalling  in  grandeur  and  surpassing 
in  usefulness  any  work  that  the  genius  of 
man  has  hitherto  undertaken, — the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  great  Roman  Military 
Roads,  the  Simplon  of  Napoleon, — it  has 
been  decided  that  it  must  be  built.  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  pioneer  of  the  scheme,  said 
long  since  that  it  should  be  built;  Colonel 
Benton  has  said  that  it  should  be;  the 
Memphis  and  St.  Louis  conventions  have 
said  it  should  be ;  and  the  newspapers  have 
said  it  must  be,  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion. Surveying  parties,  api)ointed  by  the 
Government  to  explore  the  routes,  are 
already  on  the  ground ;  a  company  for 
the  purpose  has  been  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New- York,  whose  books  are 
opened  with  a  subscription  of  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Congress  which 
assembles  this  month  will  be  called  upon 
to  end  all  doubts  about  the  colossus  of 
roads,  by  giving  it  some  national  sanction. 

It  is  needless,  then,  for  us  to  say  any 
thing  either  of  the  advantages  or  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking,  as  both  sub- 
jects appear  to  have  been  finally  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  yet,  a  glance  at  them,  in  the  outset 
of  wliat  we  may  have  to  urge,  will  not  be 
inappropriate. 

The  primary  object  of  a  road  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  to  facilitate  access  to  the  opulent 
commerce  of  the  East,  which  has  been  the 
golden  vision  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
the  inseparable  accompaniment  in  its 
growth  and  decay,  of  their  rise  and  fall  in 
civilization,  power  and  splendor.  From 
earliest  times  the  wild  Arab  of  the  desert 
has  followed  his  trackless  and  burning 
path  in  pursuit  of  it ;  the  hardy  Indian 
mariner  has  braved  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known Indian  seas  ;  the  laboring  caravans 
of  Egypt  have  made  their  slow  and  perilous 
journeys ;  and  the  semi-robber  bands  of 
Turkey  have  encountered  the  storms  and 
currents  of  the  CavSpian,  and  surmounted 
the  spurs  of  the  Ilimala}- ahs  in  the  midst 
of  savage  and  plundering  enemies.  It  was 
the  trade  with  the  East  which  reared  the 
solid  walls  and  magnificent  temj)lcs  of 
Petraja.  Baalbcc,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Alexan- 
dria and  Byzantium ;  which  gave  dominion 
and  glory  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Tyrian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Venetian,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  P'nglish  ;  which  winged  the  light 
bark  of  the  Northman,  in  his  desperate 
northern  cruises;  which* enticed  the  bold 
maritime  expeditions  to  the  southern  cape ; 
which  impelled  the  spirit  of  adventure  to 


the  discovery  of  the  America.s;  which 
prompted  Columbus  to  his  daring  voyages; 
which  fired  the  ambition  and  ferocity  of 
Cortez ;  which  led  the  chivalric  but  ruth- 
less De  Soto  to  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  which  guided  Cartier  and  Marquette 
and  La  Salle  into  the  depths  of  the  west- 
em  wilderness ;  which  drew  Carver,  and 
Heame,  and  McKenzie  across  the  Rodcy 
Mountains,  and  which,  in  still  later  times, 
has  sent  the  intrepid  Franklin  to  perish 
among  the  Arctic  snows. 

All  the  powers  that  have  ever  gained  a 
foothold  upon  the  American  continent 
have  endeavored  to  open  a  highway  of 
communication  to  its  western  slopes. 
When  the  Spaniards  possessed  Louisiana, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Province,  under  the  sanction 
of  Charles  IV.,  undertook  the  discovery 
of  it  by  way  of  the  Missouri  River ;  the 
British  sought  it,  at  much  cost  and  hazard, 
in  the  higher  latitudes  which  bound  the 
Columbia ;  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies 
have  endeavored  to  find  it  in  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  the  Americans,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mr.  Jeflcrson,  made  the  same 
attempt  when  they  commissioned  the  in- 
domitable bands  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Science,  energj',  money,  time,  courage,  and 
life  have  all  been  expended  in  the  search  ; 
Humboldt  has  devoted  his  miraculous 
knowledge  to  it,  and  Fremont  his  no  less 
miraculous  practical  energy ;  and  now,  as 
the  result  of  all,  the  judgment  of  the  world 
has  settled  into  a  conviction  that  the  only 
means  of  an  easier,  cheaper,  and  speedier 
intercourse  with  the  teeming  millions  of 
Asia,  is  by  an  iron  road  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  bays  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  pa«;sages  to  the  East,  as  every  body 
probably  knows,  are  now  made,  1st,  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Cairo,  through 
Suez,  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  Bombay  to 
Canton;  2d,  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Calcutta  and  thence  to  Canton ; 
and  3d,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
thence  to  Shanghai.  The  nearest  of  these, 
which  is  partly  by  steamer  and  partly  over- 
land, is  0,058  miles  from  London,  or 
about  120  days;  the  longest,  which  is 
by  the  Cape,  is  18,500  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, or  170  days'  sail ;  while  the  route 
by  the  Isthmus  from  Liverpool  is  12,000 
miles,  or  03  days  for  steamers  and  130  for 
sailing  vessels.  From  New- York  to  Can- 
ton, by  the  Cape  route,  is  20,000  miles, 
and  by  the  Isthmus  10,400,  or  51  days* 
steaming  and  125  days'  sail.  Now,  com- 
pared with  these,  a  route  across  this  conti- 
nent would  place  Liverpool  within  37  days 
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of  Shanghai,  and  New- York  withm  25 
days,  which  would  be  a  saving  of  more 
than  half  the  time  by  the  shortest  of  the 
other  routes,  and  more  than  two- thirds 
of  it  by  the  longest.  While,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  most  experienced 
men,  there  would  be  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  transportation, 
and  more  than  an  equivalent  increase  of 
profit,  in  the  new  markets,  both  along  our 
western  coast  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  which  the  additional  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  would  open.  Thus,  we 
see  at  a  glance,  that  a  railroad,  such  as  is 
now  proposed,  would  render  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  masters  of  the  in- 
conceivable wealth  of  the  300,000,000  of 
China,  of  the  50,000,000  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  other  growing  millions  that  are  soon 
destined  to  fill  the  gold-bearing  fields  of 
Australia.  Europe  would  be  compelled 
to  make  her  trade  tributary  to  ours,  and 
the  young  Republic,  which  the  Despotisms 
have  affected  so  oflen  to  despise,  bound  yet 
stronger  to  internal  unity  by  the  cords  of 
sympathy  and  interest,  would  give  the  law 
of  fi-eedom  to  the  world.  A  new  Rome, 
in  the  extent  of  her  grandeur  and  strength, 
she  would  be  better  than  Rome,  in  the 
display  of  the  one  and  the  exercise  of  the 
other  ;  for  she  would  spread  her  arts,  not 
by  the  force  of  her  arms,  but  by  the  gentler 
policy  of  commerce,  united  to  the  more 
glorious  persuasions  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  Pacific 
road,  there  is  room  perhaps  for  some 
doubt,  but  not,  we  think,  on  a  mature 
consideration,  for  any  durable  scepticism. 
The  way  is  long,  it  is  true ;  the  most  of  it 
through  a  wilderness  j  the  difficulties  of 
streams  and  mountains  are  formidable, 
for  the  streams  are  among  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  and  the  mountains  among  the 
highest ;  the  prospects  of  immediate  gain 
from  iT^ions  where  there  are  no  settle- 
ments, are  not  the  most  flattering;  and 
the  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  life, 
which  would  be  required,  prodigious. 
One  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  ten 
years  at  least  of  the  severest  labor,  on  the 
part  of  an  immense  army  of  workmen,  are 
outlays  that  fill  the  imaj^ination  with 
feelings  akin  to  awe.  It  would  seem  as 
if  human  muscles  and  the  human  brain 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  The  vast  works 
of  the  oriental  despots,  whose  ruins,  as 
they  now  lie  scattered  anion;;  the  sands, 
fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration,  dwin- 
dle in  the  comparison  with  this  work,  and 
we  should  be  utterly  st;i<;gereil  by  the 
thought  of  it  were  we  not  .susUiined  by 
the  cons<!iousness  of  a  power  greater  than 
that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  flourished 
— the  power  of  the  People,  working  with 
implements  which  modem  genius  has  dis- 


covered, and  with  an  energy  which  Ame- 
rican freedom  could  alone  inspire.  What, 
indeed,  has  not  the  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen of  itself^  without  regarding  that 
of  other  nations,  accomplished  within  the 
last  twenty  years?  It  has  constructed 
13,000'  miles  of  railroad ;  it  has  built 
5,000  miles  of  canal ;  it  has  twined  around 
them  10,000  miles  of  telegraphs;  it  has 
sent  forth  12,000  ships;  it  has  covered 
the  lakes  and  the  oceans  with  gigantic 
steamers ;  it  has  brought  into  cultivation 
millions  of  acres;  it  has  erected  innu- 
merable factories ;  it  has  reared  a  midti- 
plicity  of  villages  and  cities ;  it  has  pub- 
lished myriads  of  newspapers ;  and  it  has 
scattered  its  cliarities  broadcast  to  all  na- 
tions. Surely,  then,  two  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  more  is  not  an  impossibility  I 
Who  that  stands  on  the  wharves  of  New- 
York  and  sees  the  shiploads- of  emigrants 
that  are  landed  every  day — who  that 
watches  a  township  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  leaving  Buffalo  every  week 
for  the  Far- West ;  who  that  sees  a  city 
like  Chicago,  for  instance,  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  a  prairie  on  which  the  soUtary 
traveller  heard  the  wolves  howl  not  long 
since ;  who  that  beholds  the  countless  and 
populous  caravans  that  yearly  cross  the 
great  desert  towartls  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, can  distrust  the  resources  or  the  de- 
termination of  his  country  1  Ah  no !  if 
statistics,  calculations,  the  readiness  of 
companies  to  embark  in  it,  did  not  prove 
it,  we  should  still  exclaim — the  Pacific 
Railroad  is  a  foregone  conclusion !  It 
may  not  be  finished  as  speedily  as  its  san- 
guine friends  anticipate,  but  it  must  and 
will  be  built. 

A  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  considering 
the  present  resources  of  the  Z  nited  States, 
and  the  state  of  opinion  among  us,  Ls  not 
so  impracticable  an  undertaking,  either  in 
the  appearance  or  the  reality,  as  the  Erie 
Canal  was,  for  the  State  of  New- York, 
under  the  circiimstances  in  which  it  was 
first  agitated  and  begun.  Any  body  who 
can  recall  the  condition  of  things  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  Clinton  and  his 
compeers  suggested  the  feasibility  of  con- 
necting our  vast  inland  seas  with  the 
ocean,  by  a  ''  big  ditch,"  which  was  to  be 
dug  for  several  hundred  miles  through  an 
inhospitable  wilderness,  will  remember  the 
moral  obstacles  as  well  as  the  material 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter — 
the  quickset  hedges  of  hostile  and  incredu- 
lous opinion,  quite  as  impenetrable  as  the 
broad  acres  of  rock,  and  the  long  miles  of 
forest.  Even  Mr.  Jellerson,  who.se  hopeful 
and  springing  confidence  in  the  future,  led 
his  genius  to  anticipate  and  predict  nearly 
every  step  in  advance  that  his  country  has 
since  made,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  ouo 
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which  was  just  a  century  ahead  of  the  day. 
Yet  the  Erie  Canal  was  built, — ^under  ^1 
the  disadvantages  of  being  a  State  work,  at 
a  period  when  private  opinion  had  not  been 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
such  interaal  communications, — ^and  justi- 
fied the  hopes  of  its  early  friends,  by  pour- 
mg  into  the  pockets  of  the  fanners  and 
merchants  of  the  State,  a  profusion  of 
wealth,  and  cementing  for  ever  the  bonds  of 
political  and  social  union. 

Now,  since  that  day,  our  people  have 
acquired  ajarge  fund  of  experience  and 
conviction  as  to  the  need  of  these  internal 
ties ;  they  have  vastly  more  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  constructing  both 
canals  and  railroads;  they  are  richer  in 
capital,  and  possess  larger  quantities  of  dis- 
posable labor ;  they  enjoy  a  wider  and  more 
stable  credit,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
community ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  po- 
tent and  pertinent  just  now  than  all  these 
other  circumstances,  their  opinions  are  so 
developed  and  directed  that  they  hail,  with 
an  eagerness  amounting  to  enthusiasm, 
every  project  of  railroad  enterprise  that 
commends  itself  to  their  judgments.  Indeed, 
the  single  question  now,  in  regard  to  any 
scheme — the  Pacific  Railroad  among  the 
rest — is  whether  it  will  pay.  The  probable 
profit  of  it  is  the  measure  of  its  feasibi- 
lity, and  not  the  physical  difficulties  of 
the  route,  the  cost  of  construction,  or  the 
unparalleled  length.  Prove  to  our  capital- 
ists that  it  will  yield  the  ordinary  return 
upon  similar  investments,  and  their  reply 
will  be  at  once — glorious  Davy  Crockett's 
much-abused  motto — Go  ahead  ! 

How  the  road  is  to  be  built,  then,  is  the 
main  matter !  Mr.  Whitney  says  that  he 
will  do  it  alone,  if  the  Government  will 
give  him  only  sixty  miles  wide,  all  along, 
of  the  public  lands — modest  request !  Mr. 
Benton  urges  that  the  Government  ought 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  itself;  the  Bos- 
ton convention  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  to  a  private  company 
some  ninety  millions  of  federal  stock ;  and 
others  argue  that  the  United  States,  the 
States,  and  municipal  and  private  corpora- 
tions, should  club  together  to  construct  it, 
as  a  common  highway,  for  the  gratuitous 
service  of  each  and  all.  But  we  say,  in 
opposition  to  all  of  these,  let  it  l^e  built, 
as  every  thing  else  of  permanent  value  and 
utility  in  this  country  is  now  built,  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  its  citizens ! 

We  arc,  therefore,  distinctly  and  entirely 
opposed  to  all  schemes  which  seek  to  con- 
nect the  Government  with  it,  as  a  princi- 
pal or  efficient  agent.  If  it  cannot  be 
executed,  important  as  it  is,  and  vast  as 
its  advantages  are  likely  to  be,  without 
converting  the  federal  authority  mto  a 
gigantic  railroad  monopolist,  then  let  it 


wait  until  it  can  be  executed  properly.  It  Is 
because  its  advantages  are  so  great,  and  tha 
need  of  it  so  pressing,  that  individuals  will 
be  brought  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  it  becomee 
feasible,  giving  no  occasion  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government,  which  will 
only  delay  the  completion  of  it  in  the  end, 
and  lead  to  manifold  disastrous  conse- 
quences in  the  interim.  At  least,  so  we 
think  and  shall  give  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  this  conviction. 

We  will  leave  it  to  the  Washington 
politicians,  who  are  so  abundantly  able, 
to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  constitutional  authority  to  undertake 
a  labor  of  this  kind, — because  it  is  a  gOT- 
emment  of  limited  and  delegated  powers, 
among  which  the  power  to  build  railroads 
for  the  assistance  of  commerce  is  not  to  be 
found.  We  will  leave  it  to  them  also,  to 
deal  with  that  wonderful  and  astute  dis- 
tinction of  Mr.  Secretary  Davis  and  the 
Washington  Union,  which  deduces  the 
right  to  make  a  common  carrier  of  the 
Government,  from  the  clause  granting  a 
right  to  make  military  roads.  For  our  part, 
we  have  no  taste  for  this  small  attorney 
practice ;  we  are  not  skilled  in  constitu- 
tional casuistry  and  legerdemain,  and  have 
no  great  confidence  in  the  validity  of  con- 
stitutional objections,  as  a  general  thing. 
There  was  no  constitutional  sanction  for  a 
National  Bank,  for  instance,  yet  a  bank 
was  made  under  Madison ;  there  was  no 
constitutional  sanction  for  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  yet  Louisiana  was  purchased 
by  Jefferson ;  and  there  is  no  constitution- 
al sanction  for  removing  men  for  opinion's 
sake  from  office,  yet  thousands  are  removed 
every  year.  When  the  interests  of  strong 
parties,  therefore,  look  one  way,  and  the 
constitution  another,  the  former  are  apt 
to  prevail, — ^and  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  latter  are  about  as  obstructive  as  the 
cobwebs  spun  across  the  track  of  a  loco- 
motive, lict  those,  however,  who  have 
faith  in  constitutional  restrictions,  urge 
them,  if  they  can  thereby  do  any  good ! 

Our  hostility  to  all  plans  for  imposing 
this  enterprise  upon  the  Government 
reaches  behind  and  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  any  government,  to  en- 
gage in  railroad  adventures,  whether  the 
work  bo  constitutional  or  not.  Men  in- 
stitute governments  to  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  equal  rights,  to 
establish  absolute  equity  between  indivi- 
duals, to  repel  foreign  aggression  and  pre- 
vent domestic  violence  and  fraud ;  but  not 
to  lend  the  vast  powers  of  its  machinery 
to  religious,  mOral,  scientific,  commercial 
or  other  uses.  It  may  accept  and  promote 
these  indirectly,  when  they  &11  in  the  way 
of  its  primary  purposes,  but  they  moat 
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neyer  be  made  its  chief  end,  for  the  mo- 
ment they  become  so,  there  will  be  no  let 
to  the  vaga^es  and  usurpations  of  those 
who  control  its  workings. 

Wo  hold  politics  to  be  a  science,  which, 
like  all  other  sciences,  has  its  well- 
defined  object,  its  rightful  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  its  precise  and  ei^ily  recog- 
nized limitations.  Its  object  is  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  as  members  of  a 
society, — its  method,  legislation  in  free, 
primary,  or  representative  assemblies, — 
and  its  sphere,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
step  without  ii\jury  to  its  own  objects,  and 
intrusion  into  other  spheres,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  persons  and  properties  of 
men — of  their  rights  as  individuals,  and 
their  integrity  as  organized  nations.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  every  move  that  a  govern- 
ment makes  is  a  usurpation  and  an  out- 
rage. It  is  a  wrong  in  principle — a  funda- 
mental departure  from  the  vital  truth. 
For  religion,  morals,  wealth,  or  utility  are 
no  more  the  objects  of  government,  than 
quantities  are  of  geometry,  or  dimensions 
of  arithmetic,  or  molecular  attraction  of 
vegetable  physiology.  Each  of  the  sciences 
has  its  distinct  object,  and  so  has  politics. 
The  object  of  arithmetic  is  number ;  of 
statics,  the  equilibrium  of  force ;  of  astro- 
nomy^ the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  of  political  economy,  wealth,  or 
utility;  of  sociology,  the  laws  of  voluntary 
association ;  of  theology.  Qod  and  duty ; 
but  of  politics  the  object  is  justice ;  and,  as 
all  experience  has  proved,  it  is  only  by 
keeping  these  objects  separate,  that  either 
can  be  made  to  advance,  or  become  to 
the  community  a  source  of  knowledge, 
power,  wealth,  and  happiness.  When  the 
schoolmen,  for  example,  losing  sight  of 
the  proper  aims  of  scientific  research, 
sought  to  spin  knowledge,  aS  the  spider 
does  his  web,  out  of  their  own  brains,  they 
were  smitten,  as  by  a  judicial  stroke  of 
God,  with  barrenness,  yielding  for  all 
their  intense  and  painful  travail,  only  the 
Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes.  But,  when 
Bacon,  with  his  profound  and  consummate 
genius,  indicated  the  proper  method  of 
scientific  study,  a  whole  circle  of  beautiful 
and  exact  sciences  sprang  into  being  to 
revolve  for  ever  around  the  Sun  of  truth, 
as  the  lovely  and  splendid  forms  of  the 
Hours,  in  Guido's  brilliant  picture,  circu- 
late around  the  effulgent  chariot  of  Apollo. 
Thus,  too,  when  the  leaders  of  Rome  made 
the  strength  of  the  state  itself  the  supreme  » 
end  of  the  state,  they  crushed  the  people 
of  Home  into  one  vast  mass  of  misery  and 
servitude,  and  were  ea.sily  overwhelmed 
by  the  invading  savages  ;  and  when  Na- 
poleon, losing  sight  of  those  original  inspi- 
rations which  had  led  him  to  a  series  of 
unparalleled  and  stupendous  victories,  set 


the  meteor  of  glory  in  the  sky  of  French 
ambition,  he  was  routed  and  overthrown 
with  as  gigantic  and  awful  a  ruin  as  that 
which  hurled  Lucifer  and  his  hosts  from 
heaven.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  American  patriots  of  177G,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  empire,  fixed  the  laws 
of  eternal  justice  as  the  comer-stone,  they 
began  a  structure  of  society  which  has 
grown  in  strength  with  years,  and  will 
flourish  through  the  ages,  until  the  equity, 
the  truth,  and  the  beneficence  which  are 
the  deathless  informing  spirit  of  it,  shall 
have  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 

In  alleging,  then,  that  government  has 
a  single  and  exclusive  sphere,  we  assert 
no  mere  scholastic  or  abstract  distinction ; 
but  a  vivid  and  pertinent  one,  penetratine 
to  the  very  marrow  of  all  our  politicu 
discussions,  and  controlling  the  most  mo- 
mentous practical  issues.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion that  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be  disregarded,  without  bringing  with  it 
disaster  and  error;  for  it  is  founded  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated, 
save  at  the  expense  of  suffering,  wrong, 
and  confusion.  In  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition incident  to  the  infancy  of  society, 
men  very  oflen  invest  their  governments 
with  enormous  powers, — allowing  them, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
making  war,  and  maintaming  internal 
stability,  to  establish  religion  and  a  class 
to  administer  it,  to  erect  a  nobility  with 
special  rights  and  privileges,  to  regulate 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce,  to  decree  the  prices 
of  food,  to  prohibit  printing-presses,  to 
construct  roads,  and  to  do  a  thousand 
other  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessary or  useful ;  but  every  hour  of  their 
subsequent  experience  convinces  them  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  an  infringement  of  their  own 
liberties,  an  obstacle  to  prosperous  ad- 
vancement, and  a  source  of  conservative 
stagnation  and  corruption  to  large  classes, 
who  profit  by  their  one-sided  benefits. 
They,  then,  begin  the  labor  of  reform ;  but, 
finding  the  powers  which  they  had  relin- 
quished— apparently  so  innocuous  at  the 
time — firmly  intrencheil  behind  the  preju- 
dices, the  interests,  the  muniments  and  the 
bayonets  of  large  and  powerful  bodies,  they 
discover  no  alternative  for  the  rescue  and 
restoration  of  their  rights,  but  a  ferocious 
and  bloody  revolution.  Tlie  entire  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries 
has  been  an  incessant  struggle,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  against  oppressions, 
cruelties,  and  frauds,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  first  simple*  departure  of  govern- 
ment, which  their  fathers  permitted,  from 
its  only  and  legitimate  function  of  protec- 
tion.   This  was  the  egg  that  hatdied  the 
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broods  of  the  despotisms,  more  ugly  than 
the  image  of  sin,  which  sat  at  the  celestial 
gates  af^cr  the  fall,  and  terrible  as  night 
The  ignorance,  degradation,  and  poverty 
of  the  European  millions — the  protracted 
martyrdom  of  all  men  of  liberal  principles, 
who  in  dungeons  or  exile  pay  the  penalty 
of  honesty  and  courage — the  inquisition  of 
Spain,  the  slow  starvation  of  Ireland,  the 
slavery  of  the  African,  the  torture  of  India, 
are  hut  the  more  monstrous  misgrowths 
of  one  common  system  of  error,  whose 
germ  is  contained  in  the  slightest  deflec- 
tion of  government  from  its  proper  sphere. 

We  impugn  the  prevailing  schemes  for 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Kailroad, 
then,  as  a  part  of  this  general  system  of 
forcing  political  action  out  of  its  true 
channels — a  system  which,  if  science  did  * 
not  disapprove  it,  and  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  mankind  condemn  it,  would  still 
be,  uix)n  the  face  of  it,  a  bungling,  awk- 
ward, indirect,  and  inefficient  contrivance. 
Granting,  what  nearly  every  body  will 
grant  in  this  country,  that  the  primary 
end  of  government  is  the  protection  of 
the  i)ersons  iind  property  of  the  members 
of  the  society  which  it  represents,  does  it 
not  inevitably  follow,  that  like  every  other 
human  expedient,  like  every  other  adapta- 
tion of  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  likely  to 
subserve  its  main  puri>ose  best,  when  it 
is  exclusive} V  constructed  and  dircctcii 
with  a  view  to  that  end.  *'  A  blade," 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  iti  a  very  homely  but 
forcible  .^^erics  of  illustration,  "  which  is 
designed  lx)th  to  shave  and  to  carve,  will 
certainly  not  shave  so  well  as  a  razor,  nor 
carve  so  well  as  a  carvhig  knife.  A  gas 
company,  which  .should  also  be  an  infant 
school  society,  would,  we  apprehend,  light 
the  streets  ill.  and  teach  the  children  ill. 
An  academy  of  painting,  which  should 
also  be  a  bank,  would  in  all  probability 
exhibit  very  bad  pictures,  and  discount 
very  bad  bills.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
govenunent  .should  be  organized,  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  main  end,  and  no  part 
of  its  efficiency  for  that  end  should  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  promote  any  other 
end,  however  excellent."  Let  the  United 
States,  then,  undertake  to  construct  the 
Pacific  Kailroad,  and  we  l)elieve,  that  if  it 
were  constructed  at  all,  it  would  be  badly 
constructed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  the 
complicated  series  of  its  domestic  aliairs, 
would  be  much  less  wisely  administered,  if 
wisely  administeivd  at  all. 

The  slowest  of  all  slow  coaches  is  the 
coach  in  which  government  functionaries 
travel.  Enjoying  their  salaries  whether 
they  are  idle  or  at  work,  and  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
result  of  their  labors,  they  aro  dilatory  bo- 


yond  all  patience,  and  the  public  possess- 
es no  remedy  for  their  dela3'^s,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  private  bodies,  by  the  prompt 
discipline  of  stopping  their  employment 
The  public  post  is  always  behind  the 
private  express,  the  mail  steamers  al- 
ways in  the  rear  of  their  rivals.  Con- 
gress has  engaged  men  to  print  the 
census  of  1850,  but  after  three  years  the 
census  is  not  yet  printed.  In  priyate 
hands,  given  to  any  one  of  the  New- York 
publishers  as  a  private  job — the  whole 
document  would  have  been  long  since  be- 
fore the  world.  Mr.  Greenough,  the  artist, 
expended  more  than  a  year  in  trying  to 
get  the  Govenunent  to  remove  his  fine 
statues  from  Leghorn,  where  they  were 
exposed  on  the  wharves.  And  the  same 
thing  occurs  all  over  the  world,  where 
officialism  is  charged  with  a  duty.  In 
England,  for  instance,  whilst  by  private 
persons  the  debates  of  Parliament  are 
printed  and  disper.sed  over  the  whole 
kingdom  within  a  few  hours  of  their  utter- 
ance, the  Boani  of  Trade  reports  are  re- 
gularly published  a  month,  and  sometimes 
more  than  a  month,  after  date.  *'  There 
is  a  Board  of  Health,"  says  a  late  writer, 
*'  which  since  18-4'J  has  been  about  to  close 
the  metropolitan  grave-yards,  but  has  not 
done  it  yet.  and  which  has  so  long  dawdled 
over  projects  for  cemeteries,  that  the  Ix)n- 
don  Necropolis  Company  has  taken  the 
matter  out  of  its  hands.  Ilei-c  is  a  patentee 
who  has  had  fourteen  years'  correspond- 
ence with  the  Horse  Guards,  t)eforo  get- 
ting a  definite  answer  resiKH?ting  the  use 
of  his  improved  boot  for  the  army.  There 
is  a  Plymouth  Port  Admiral  who  delays 
sending  out  to  look  for  the  missing  boats 
of  the  lost  Amazon,  until  ten  days  after 
the  event."  Yankee  activity  in  office  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  British,  l)ecausc  of 
the  greater  simplicity  of  official  routine ; 
but  who  that  has  ever  had  business  to 
transact  with  the  Government,  has  not 
been  comi)clled,  in  spite  of  this  advantage, 
to  dance  attendance  day  after  day.  until 
his  patience  was  worn  down  with  reiMjated 
jx)stponements  and  neglects?  If  then, 
we  trust  the  executi<.)n  of  so  lab<^rious  and 
diflicult  a  work  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Government  agents,  how  long  must  it  be 
before  it  will  Ixj  acc()mpli>}ied  ?  How 
manv  vears  before  the  survevs  will  be 
made  ?  how  many  more  before  the  work- 
ing force  will  l>e  organized?  how  many 
more  befoi-e  the  materials  be  puit;hascd 
and  sent  to  their  destination?  and  how 
many  more  before  they  are  put  together? 
In  short,  will  the  road  ever  be  built  ? 

Again,  the  agents  of  the  Government  as 
a  general  thing,  are  as  stupid  as  they  are 
slow  ;  for.  not  being  selected  with  S})ecial 
reference  to  the  functions  which  they  are 
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espected  to  discharge,  and  not  being  im- 
pelled to  a  choice  of  the  best  means  by  the 
mduoements  of  personal  responsibility, 
they  are  apt  to  prove  either  incompetent 
or  inefficient  Our  Government,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  for  many  vears  engaged  in 
constructing  steam  propellers  for  the  navy, 
and  yet,  of  the  ludf  dozen  only,  that  it 
has  built  within  that  time,  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  that  is  fit  for  use.  Mr.  Walker 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  mission  to  China, 
because  there  was  no  vessel  in  the  service 
sound  enough  or  fleet  enoud[i  to  carry 
him  across  the  ocean  in  time.  The  Prince- 
ton^ when  dispatched  to  the  Fishing 
Grounds,  where  important  duties  were 
erpected  of  her,  got  over  the  water  as  a 
blind  worm  gets  over  the  earth.  The 
PuUon^  on  the  same  track,  must  stop  for 
repairs  at  almost  every  convenient  port 
The  San  Jacinto  had  a  chronic  msJady 
in  her  boilers  or  in  her  propeller,  or  some- 
where else,  and  the  other  tugs  of  the  same 
dass,  were  laid  up  in  ordmary,  which 
means  that  they  could  be  put  to  no  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  use.  The  other 
day,  too,  six  revenue  cutters  were  built 
lor  the  government  in  Maine,  and  when 
they  reached  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn, 
erery  one  of  them  had  to  be  repaired  I 
Meanwhile,  the  private  enterprise  of  our 
merchants  has  sent  a  fleet  of  steamers — 
the  boasts  of  the  harbors  in  which  they 
wei^  built,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  sea 
— to  every  |)oint  of  the  compass;  and 
Captain  Vanderbilt  has  almost  circumnar 
▼i^ted  Europe  in  his  private  yacht,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations. 
Well ;  adding  now  to  this  known  incapacity 
of  state  offimls,  their  proverbial  reckless- 
ness of  expense,  their  waste  and  prodigal- 
ity, which  causes  every  work  that  the 
treasury  pays  for  to  cost  at  least  double 
the  amount  of  what  it  would  cost  in  pri- 
Tate  hands, — and,  may  we  not  ask,  what 
kind  of  a  railroad  would  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road be,  if  made  by  the  Government? 
Who  will  pretend  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
it,  and  what  imtold  treasures  it  would 
require  to  keep  it  in  repair  ?  The  later 
sections  of  it,  we  are  sure,  would  not  be 
finished  before  the  earlier  sections  would 
be  dilapidated,  or  rotten,  or  torn  up  by 
the  Indians  or  the  buffaloes.  No  man 
who  saw  the  beginning  of  it  would  live  to 
see  the  end,  and  no  man  who  saw  the  end 
would  remember  either  the  place  or  the 
time  of  the  beginning.  Yet,  were  the  same 
work  put  in  private  hands,  we  should 
ourselves — though  no  chickens— expect, 
like  the  veteran  Ulysses, 

*To  ride  beyond  the  sanaet,  and  the  pfttbt 
Of  all  the  weatern  atan,** 

Upon   it      But,   if   it   were    perfbctly 
▼OL.  n. — 33 


constitutional,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  fbr 
the  Government  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  this  road, — supposing  that 
such  a  work  were  legitimately  one  of  the 
functions  of  government,  as  it  clearly  is 
not, — supposing  that  official  agents  were 
the  most  suitable  agents  for  its  execution 
— the  most  safe,  expeditious,  and  econom- 
ical, as  they  certainly  are  not — supposing 
all  this,  we  say,  we  should  still  be  unal- 
terably averse  to  the  interference  of  ^e 
Government,  on  the  ground  of  the  unavoid- 
able and  enormous  corruption  that  it  would 
engender  in  both  its  lenslative  and  execu- 
tive departments. 

A  bill  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
road  would  be  a  prize  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  tossed  in  among 
the  resUess  spirits  of  Congress,  to  be  strug^ 
gled  for  with  all  the  vehemence  and  greed 
of  sectional,  party,  and  personal  interest 
We  know  what  deep  and  absorbing  excite- 
ment the  controversy  as  to  the  best  route 
for  the  road  has  alr^y  created  in  difi*er- 
ent  localities.  There  are  strong  nopth- 
westem  interests,  strong  central  interests, 
and  strong  southern  interests  arrayed  in 
the  combat ;  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, Natchez, — in  short,  as  many  cities  as 
contended  for  the  honor  of  Homer's  pa- 
ternity, are  engaged  in  active  rivalry  in 
respect  to  the  termination  of  the  road; 
and  vast  and  powerful  States — Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin ;  Missouri.  Arkan- 
sas ana  Tennessee ;  Mississippi,  Jjouisiana 
and  Texas — enter  the  lists  in  an  eaeer 
strife  for  the  immense  prospective  benefits 
of  its  location. 

Now,  knowing  this,  we  can  easily  una- 
gine  the  violent  jealousies  that  it  must 
awaken  among  the  representatives  of  the 
several  sections,  the  painful  animosities  to 
which  it  must  give  rise,  and  the  pernicious 
plans  of  log-rolling,  aawell  as  of  individual 
corruption,  that  will  grow  out  of  it,  in- 
evitably, in  any  protracted  course  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  even  in  respect  to  less  im- 
portant ol^ects,  that  excite  the  desires  of 
particular  localities^  to  barter  away  the 
most  important  pnnciples  and  interests 
in  their  accomplishment  The  man  of 
the  West  will  trade  off  a  vital  concession 
on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  to- the  proteo* 
tionist  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  mke  of  a 
harbor  improvement ;  and  the  man  of  the 
South  will  relinquish  unlimited  quantities 
of  the  public  lands  to  a  private  corporation 
at  the  North  for  some  new  guaranty  of 
slavery,  and  thus  by  a  redprooJ  exchange 
of  services ;  burden  the  statute  book  witti 
bad  laws,  and  deplete  the  treasury  by  pro- 
digal appropriations.  Who,  then,  will 
pretend  to  measure  the  magnitude  and 
extent,  or  to  fi^om  the  sintious  depths^  ol. 
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this  secret  barter  and  track  system,  when 
the  booty  to  be  won  is  the  most  stapend- 
oos  expenditure  that  was  ever  projected  by 
a  popular  government  ?  Or,  more  difficult 
still,  who  can  estimate  the  dangerous  ag- 
gravation which  this  new  element  of  dis- 
pute will  impart  to  the  existing  differences 
between  the  North  and  South  ?  For  no 
one,  in  contemplating  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  this  scheme  at  Washington,  can 
shut  out  of  view  the  solemn  fact  that  an 
intense,  exacerbating,  and  truculent  battle 
will  be  fought  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  Pacific  Road  shall  pour  its  golden 
harvests  into  the  lap  of  a  free  or  a  slave 
territory.  But  is  not  the  hostility,  in  this 
regard,  already  sufficiently  inflamed,  with- 
out the  incitement  of  strong  additional 
motives  ? 

Tet, these  legislative  difficulties  are  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  inkling  of  the  troubles 
that  will  open  upon  us  when  the  question 
]8  removed  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  1£  Congress,  which  will  be 
empowered  simply  to  determine  the  route, 
is  likely  to  be  beset  by  hordes  of  interest- 
ed lobby-members,  each  eager  for  his  own 
kx^ty ;  what  swarms  and  shoals  of  busy 
solicitors  will  throng  the  executive  man- 
sion when  the  prodigious  patronage,  in- 
flicted upon  the  President  by  the  scheme, 
is  to  be  actually  dispensed  ?  An  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  the  appointment 
of  officials — surveyors,  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, and  disbursing  agents,  to  a  number 
equal  at  least  to  that  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government — the  political  control, 
through  these,  of  the  hordes  of  workmen 
that  must  be  set  in  motion — ^put  in  the 
hands  of  a  magii^trate  whose  prerogatives 
are  already  swollen  to  an  alarming  ma^ 
nitude — must  bring  upon  us  a  despotic 
ooncentration  of  power,  and  a  plague  of 
official  corruption  compared  to  which  a 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  gentle  and  benignant  windudls. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  sud- 
den and  exorbitant  increase  of  the  execu- 
tive influence.  It  is  already  expanded,  as 
our  wisest  statesmen  deplore,  to  an  over- 
shadowing supremacy,  and,  with  that 
miserable  and  debasing  maxim,  "to  the 
▼ictor  belong  the  spoUs,"  reduced  to  a 
principle  in  the  conduct  of  nearly  all  po- 
litical parties,  it  becomes  the  most  malign 
.and  threatening  danger  of  our  natioi^ 
union. 

We  confess  that  this  aspect  of  the 
•case  strikes  us  with  unusual  force.  It 
impresses  us  the  more  because,  while  the 
tendency  of  nearly  all  political  theory,  in 
these  later  days,  is  towards  a  disuse  of 
itbo  agency  of  govemment,  in  carrying 


forward  the  great  interests  of  society,  tile 
practical  working  of  our  federative  s^ 
tem  has  been  towards  its  own  accretion 
and  enlargement    Our  truest  policy  is 
to  deplete  and  disperse  the  great  central 
tumor  of  authority,  yet  our  practice  has 
tended  to  its  congestion.    Instead  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  government ; 
mstead  of  converging  the  whole  force  and 
stress  of  it  upon  its  legitimate  business 
of  protection ;  instead  of  giving  greater 
efficiency  and  precision  to  the  powers  it 
really  possesses,  whereby  the  whole  oom- 
munity,  and  every  man  in  it,  would  hav9 
been  benefited,  we  have  gone  on  increasing 
the  quantity  of  it,  wresting  its  functicms 
from  their  true  relations,  and  allowing  Ik 
to  absorb  one  foreign  element  after  ai^ 
other,  until,  in  the  end,  it  has  come  to  fas 
looked  upon  as  the  great  fountain  and 
r^ulator  of  alT  the  system.    The  federal 
power  is  scarcely  derivative  an^  more,  but 
directive;  it  dictates  the  politics  of  ths 
whole  nation,  determining  even  local  and 
municipal  issues.    Supervisors  and  pound- 
keepers  are  elected  not  for  their  ntneei^ 
but  accordingly  as  .they  prefer  this  or 
that  man  for  the  presidency,  or  vote  with 
the  whigs  or  the  democrats.    One  midil 
think  that  a  man  of  a  very  poor  opimon 
of  General  Pierce  might  yet  make  an  ex- 
cellent justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  late  enemy 
of  Gkneral  Scott  be  still  a  most  competent 
constable.    One  would  suppose,  too,  that 
his  opinions  on  a  Protective  Tarifi*,  or  ths 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  not  to  disqualiQr 
him  as  an  inspector  of  flour,  or  render  him 
ineligible  as  clerk  to  a  board  of  school 
trustees.    But  the  politicians  think  other* 
vrise ;  they  determine  your  fitness  for  any 
place  by  your  position  in  federal  oontro* 
versies,  and  they  will  not  make  you  an 
alderman,  a  judge,  a  sheriff  or  the  small- 
est collector  of  taxes,  unless  you  can 
show  "  a  clean  record  "  on  the  subject  of  a 
national  bank  or  the  question  of  river 
and  harbor  improvement. 

This  all  arises  fix>m  the  absorption  cf 
both  the  principle  and  spirit  of  local  seli^ 
government,  which  is  the  very  life  and 
conservation,  the  tutamen  et  decus  of 
republics,  in  a  tumid  centrality,  getting 
every  day,  by  natural  growth  as  well  as 
by  artificial  inflation,  more  and  mors 
egregious  and  putrid.  Yet,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  vest  in  this  bloated  and  op- 
pressive centre,  the  control  of  the  most 
prodigious  industrial  movement  that  was 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation,  to  confer 
upon  Congress  a  mass  of  new  and  irregOr 
lar  powers,  and  to  add  to  the  titles  of  tfaa 
President,  who  already  wields  the  mom 
than  imperial  influence  of  a  conmiando^ 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  tibe 
head  of  the  difdomatic  oorps,  of  the ' 
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and  prime  morer  of  political  organizatioiis, 
0f  the  dispenser  of  nearly  all  patronage, 
and  of  the  giver  of  nearly  all  offices,  we 
knavish  Hudson's  royal  prerogative  of 
King  of  Railroads.  There  may  be  a  neces- 
sity for  this  measureless  addition  to  his 
g>wers — and  there  may  bo  wisdom  and 
rethought  in  abandoning  all  the  earlier 
tendencies  and  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic,  but,  as  for  ourselves,  we  can 
see  in  it  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  in  it  only 
balefi^  disasters  and  wrones. 

Besides,  there  are  none  of  these  schemes 
fiyr  foisting  the  road  upon  the  federal 
treasury,  which  does  not  contemplate  a 
fist  increase  of  the  public  debt  It  is 
impossible  that  the  road  should  be  built 
<mt  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try— particularly  as  these  revenues,  for 
the  moment  in  surplus,  are  most  likely 
to  be  reduced  during  the  present  winter — 
and  the  assumption  of  it,  therefore,  would 
oompel  a  resort  either  to  new  tariffs  or  to 
borrowings.  But  no  one  can  doubt  whether 
of  the  two  it  would  be.  Legislators 
who  have  new  plan^  to  introduce  will 
be  careful  not  to  couple  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  higher  rates  of  taxes. 
They  invariably  borrow,  if  they  can,  and 
as  nobody  feels  a  debt,  until  it  has  to  be 
paid,  they  go  on  borrowing  till  the  nation 
as  bankrupt  This  has  been  the  universal 
experience  of  Europe,  where  there  is  not  a 
flovemment,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  that  is  not  hopelessly  involved  in 
debt ;  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
of  the  United  States  which  disgraced  their 
aame  by  repudiation ;  and  would  have  been 
the  experience  of  others,  but  for  the  sagar 
cious  and  timely  interposition  of  men  of 
sound  political  views,  to  arrest  them  in 
their  road  to  debt  and  ruin.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  bo 
warned  by  their  examples:  for,  though 
it  has  now  an  excess  of  money  in  its 
faults,  it  would  not  have  if  its  outstand- 
ing stocks  were  redeemed ;  it  would  still 
be  in  debt  to  an  amount  which  we  see  no 
occasion  to  increase.  Our  true  policy. 
the  most  consistent  and  safe  in  itself^  and 
best  supported  by  the  conviction  of  our 
most  venerated  statesmen,  is  to  keep  out 
of  debt  We  are  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  do  not  need  it ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  recur  to  it,  we  shall  only  open 
the  sluices  of  corruption  and  profligacy. 
The  beasts  of  prey,  who  haag  round  the 
treasury,  grow  jfiercer  with  every  taste  of 
its  blood. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  how  all  this 
reasoning  will  be  met — with  what  clam- 
or it  wul  be  asserted,  that  unless  the 
Nation  undertake  the  Pacific  Railroad,  it 
will  never  be  built:  but  we  have  already 


indjcated  two  sufficient  answers  to  this 
argument  We  have  stated,  firstly,  that 
private  enterprise  is  always  more  prompt 
more  intelligent,  more  economical,  and 
more  energetic  than  officialism ;  and  that 
the  road,  if  it  can  be  executed  at  all,  will 
be  the  most  wisely  and  expeditiously  exe- 
cuted by  private  means.  If^  however,  it 
turns  out  that  it  cannot  be  executed  by 
private  agencies,  then  we  say,  secondly, 
that  the  reason  of  the  impossibility  will 
be  in  the  want  of  proper  mducements— 
in  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  it,  or 
in  its  probable  unprofitableness — which 
ooght  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the 
€k>vemment  with  as  much  force  as  upon 
the  minds  of  private  capitalists.  If  the 
profits  likely  to  accrue  from  it  will  not 
compensate  the  constructors  of  it,  for  its 
cost  of  time  and  money — that  fact  is  as 
good  a  rule  for  the  Government  as  it  is 
u>r  individuals.  No  statesman  or  ex- 
ecutive officer  is  justified  in  undertakings 
from  which  private  entm>rise  is  repelled. 
Much  less  are  they  justified  in  stretching 
the  functions  of  government  altogether 
beyond  their  legitimate  sphere,  to  engage 
in  works  which  the  sagacity  and  prudence 
of  society  condemns,  either  as  unfeasible, 
or  probably  unprofitable.  The  generu 
feebng  of  the  commercial  community  is  an 
admirable  barometer  of  the  commercial 
future — a  good  pilot  fish  to  the  great 
shark  of  government — and  no  one  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  diqwsal  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  ought  to  feel  warranted  in 
wasting  it  on  schemes  which  are  avoided 
by  keen-sighted,  practical  men. 

There  may  be  conditions  of  the  publie 
mind,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  physical 
advancement  of  a  nation  when — as  m 
the  case  of  the  Erie  Canal — a  general  in- 
difference to  great  industrial  enterprises  is 
quickened  into  activity  by  the  impulse  of 
^vemmental  interposition, — when  the  in- 
itiation by  the  State  of  some  leading  pub- 
lic work,  is  useful  in  arousing  the  attenr 
tion  and  developing  the  enei^gies  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  however  we  may  settle  that 
question,  it  is  clear  now,  that  tiie  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  no  need  of  such  stimu- 
lus. They  are  completely  alive  to  the 
importance  of  all  industrial  movements, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  in 
particular,  are  excited  to  an  earnestness 
but  little  short  of  frenzy.  If^  conse- 
quently, they  will  not  take  it  up  as  in<y- 
yiduals,  spend  their  money  and  credit  npon 
it,  and  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  for  the  Government,  that  the 
time  for  the  work  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  that  we  must  await  its  coming  ;  until 
the  desolate  territories  through  which  it 
is  to  pass  have  hem  more  thickly  strewn 
with  Tillages  and  aties,  and  the  aemples 
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of  wealth  yanquished  by  earnests  of  more 
speedy  and  lai^ger  profits;  In  this  yiew, 
the  question  becomes  one  simply  of  time, 
and  we  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
years'  gain,  to  sacrifice  or  to  put  at  haz- 
ard the  integrity  of  our  legislation,  or, 
perhaps,  the  stability  of  the  Union. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  understood 
as  urging  that  the  Goyemment  should 
abstain  finom  profiering  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enterprise,  if  undertaken  by 
individuals,  as  it  may  properly  give.  It 
is  right  for  it  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  a  work  of  such  vast  public  concern ; 
and,  there  are  two  modes,  fortunately,  by 
which  it  may  not  only  materially  assist 
the  project,  but  at  the  same  time  help  in 
introducing  important  principles  of  legis- 
lation. As  the  proprietor  of  all  the  pub- 
lic lands,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  take 


measures  to  relinquish  that  prc^etor- 
ship,  by  agreeing  to  a  surrender  of  certain 
parcels  of  them  to  the  companies  wiio 
shall  undertake  the  Railroad,  on  the  ccm- 
dition  that  they  be  not  sold,  but  given  in 
part  payment  to  their  workingmen ;  and, 
as  the  monopolist  of  the  Post  Office,  in 
the  second  place,  it  may  open  the  way  to 
a  system  of  free  postage,  by  contracting 
for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  for  certain 
maximum  rates  of  postage,  which  is  to 
be  wholly  yielded  to  the  companies  pe^ 
forming  the  service.  Thus,  two  objects 
of  reform,  which  have  long  been  desired 
by  large  masses  of  the  people,  might  be 
initiated  without  doing  violence  to  any 
vested  interest,  or  conservative  prejudice^ 
and  in  efficient  furtherance  of  a  noUe 
work  of  internal  improvement. 


EEMINISCENCES   OP   AN   EX-JESUIT. 


HUMBER   FOUR — MT  MEMOIRS. 


SHOULD  it  seem  strange  that  an  Ame- 
rican, bom  and  nur^  in  thoughts 
and  soul-work,  amid  associations  and 
manners,  as  different  from  those  of  south- 
em  Europe  as  day  firom  night,  should  be 
found  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Italy  or  its 
borders,  some  episodes  of  my  life  may  ex- 
plain it ;  and  yet,  every  group  of  men  of 
that  celebrated  society  wUl  furnish  many 
with  romantic  lives,  men  of  different  climes, 
whose  antecedents  have  been  as  varied 
as  their  manners  and  thoughts  are  now 
apparently  in  unison,  almost  identical. 
Take  this  circle  that  I  met  but  a  few 

! rears  since  in  France. — they  had  no  ool- 
eges  then.  You  see  tnat  tall  father,  with 
a  head  now  well  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  fine 
manly  face,  a  commanding  eye.  He 
served  many  years  in  the  armies  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  powerful  frame  and 
almost  herculean  strength  of  Colonel 
Langren6  were  known  to  the  whole  army, 
and  many  a  tale  of  his  prowess  circulated 
around  the  bivouac  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Russia.  As  you  perceive,  his  left  arm 
seems  palsied,  but  that  was  not  an  injury 
received  on  the  battle-field.  Journeying, 
as  a  Jesuit,  through  a  forest  in  Portugal 
with  no  companion  but  a  little  novice,  a 
man  sprang  forward  and  seized  his  rein. 
Langren^  at  once  recognized  him  as  a 
ban€ut,  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  leaped  to  the  ground.  "  Father ! 
father ! "  cried  the  little  novice,  "  give  him 
what  we  have  got  or  he  will  kill  us." 
Unheedmg  the  cowardly  advice  of  has 


little  squire,  the  Jesuit  rushed  on  the 
bandit,  unarmed  as  he  was,  in  order  to 
give  him  no  time  to  draw  his  weapons. 
A  club,  that  might  be  called  a  quarter- 
staff,  was  the  robber's  usual  instxnunent; 
raising  his  left  arm  as  a  shield  against  this, 
Langren6  received  several  terrible  blows 
before  his  iron  arm  grasped  his  antago- 
nists throat  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
"  Kill  him,  father,  kiU  hun,"  cried  the 
little  novice,  now  grown  quite  valiant  and 
courageous.  "Silence,"  said  Langren€; 
"take  the  rope  firom  around  the  valise, 
lay  it  by  me,  and  while  I  hold  him  here, 
secure  his  pistols  and  present  one  to  his 
head."  In  a  few  moments  he  was  secured, 
and  the  Jesuit  led  him  into  the  next  vil- 
lage. He  interceded  for  his  life,  bnt  the 
law  took  its  course.  Langrcn6  always 
deemed  him  the  strongest  man  he  ever 
met ;  his  left  arm  shows  that  he  never  re- 
covered from  the  effect  of  his  blows. 

Talking  of  robbers  and  Jesuits,  there 
is  an  amusing  story  of  a  Capuchin.  Of 
course  the  hero  is  a  Capuchin,  for  he 
takes  the  same  part  that  Scholasticos 
does  in  Greek  stories  or  Paddy  in  our 
own.  Well,  the  Capuchin  had  been  beg- 
ging and  coming  through  a  wood  was  met 
by  a  small  but  well  armed  robber,  who 
demanded  all  he  had.  Prayer,  entreaties, 
protestations  of  poverty  were  all  in  vain ; 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all.  As  the 
robber  was  going,  the  fnar  caUed  to 
him  with  a  look  of  most  dismal  forebod- 
""  ing,  *^Good  sbr,  yoa  know  that  prion 
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don't  overtnist  ns  that  go  to  beg.  Mme 
will  not  believe  my  story ;  so  do.  I  beg 
joo,  just  send  a  couple  of  balls  tnrough 
the  skirt  of  mj  habit,  that  I  may  show 
that  I  was  really  attacked."  The  robber 
laughed  and  fired,  but  was  in  a  moment 
felled  by  a  blow  from  a  club,  on  which 
the  friar  had  fixed  his  eye.  Securing  his 
property  he  trotted  ofij  leaving  the  out- 
witted footpad  to  recover  his  senses  at 
leisure. 

To  return  to  our  group  of  Jesuits. 
Here  is  another,  who  is  a  splendid  musi- 
cian and  composer.  Years  ago  his  name 
figured  in  concerts,  as  leader  and  com- 
poser at  London  and  Paris,  at  Vienna  and 
Milan.  A  change  came  over  him ;  his 
wife  entered  a  convent ;  he  is  a  zealous, 
retired,  unobtrusive  priest,  and  will  die 
ere  long  of  a  pestilential  disorder  caught 
in  attendance  on  the  sufiering  poor. 

This  other  that  is  talking  now  of  St 
Theresa  with  all  the  animation  of  a  mys- 
tic, whose  life  had  been  spent  in  a  Carthu- 
sian cloister  amid  its  dreamy-looking, 
meditative  inmates,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  an  ex-captain  in  the 
French  army.  Being  a  dashing,  impulsive 
fellow,  he  took  such  an  interest  in  Don 
Carlos,  that  during  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
he  left  the  French  army  without  leave  or 
license,  and  joined  that  of  Don  Carlos. 
When  the  convention  of  Bergara  annihi- 
lated the  hopes  of  the  pretender,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  Jesuit.  His  success  as  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  led  to  his  discovery ;  and 
he  once  escaped  from  the  gendarmes, 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  as  a  deserter, 
only  by  leaping  from  a  window  and  flying 
in  disguise  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  He  is 
not  troubled  now,  though  known. 

This  little  father  was  bom  in  a  prison, 
daring  the  French  revolution,  the  day 
before  his  &ther  was  led  out  to  the  guillo- 
tine. He  himself  was  once  a  lawyer,  and 
has  been  through  a  host  of  strange  aavcn- 
tores  in  all  countries. 

Another  was  once  a  dissenting  minister 
in  England,  who  came  to  Mont-rouge  ex- 
pressly to  convert  the  Jesuits,  certain 
that  if  they  were  honest  men  he  could 
convince  them.  He  has  never  been  to 
England  since. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  antecedents  of 
many  members.  Some  are  indeed  trained 
up  from  boyhood  in  their  colleges,  and 
pass  to  the  novitiate  on  completing  their 
studies,  but  of  these  the  number  is  not 
great,  and  many  colleges  do  not  for  years 
send  a  single  postulant  to  the  novitiate. 

"Would  you  know  my  previous  history  ? 
It  is  not  passing  strange :  it  hath  no  hair- 


breadth esc^ws,  no  feats  by  field  or  fiood, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Bom  in  Philadelphia  of  a  family  nomi- 
nally and  traditionally  Catholic,  though  of 
a  fi^thinking  father,  brought  up  in  the 
best  city  schools  of  the  day,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  my  early  education  was 
deeply  imbued  with  rationalistic  ideas,  and 
manhood  found  me  without  any  religious 
creed;  sceptical  and  antagonistical,  yet 
feeling  withal  a  gnawing  want  within  of 
something  certain. 

**  The  fiend  that  num  banrl«a» 
iBloTeoTtbebeet*'— 

sings  Emerson,  and  harsh  as  the  term 
may  seem,  the  torment  infiicted  by  this 
seeking  and  craving  for  the  id^  good, 
almost  justifies  the  term  he  gives  it  In 
my  mind,  God,  an  abstract  logical  trnth. 
was  not  invested  with  personality.,  i 
could  not  individualize  the  great  being  or 
address  him  as  some  one  real.  He  was  all 
ideal.  Faith  had  sunk  before  my  reason, 
misled  as  my  reason  was;  yet  I  was 
supremely  unhappy.  Deeply  religious 
by  nature,  or  rather  extremely  just,  I 
was  desirous  of  rendering  to  the  gi«at 
Unknown  the  homage  due  nim,  even  more 
than  I  was  of  doing  what  was  my  duty 
to  myself  and  my  fellow-creatures.  T 
could  not  rest  in  unbelief.  Like  Jouf- 
firoy — "  Unbeliever,  I  loathed  unbelief." 

The  loss  of  a  mother  broke  all  famfly 
ties  and  left  me  a  lonely  being  on  earth. 
My  wonted  studies  became  irksome,  and  I 
became  a  burden  to  myself.  Self-de- 
struction soon  rose  to  my  mind ;  in  my 
solitary  walks,  when  looking  fi^m  some 
overhanging  rock  on  the  smooth,  clear 
lake  or  river  below  me,  in  all  the  witchery 
of  moonlight,  voices  seemed  to  invite  me 
to  seek  rest  in  its  bosom  with  no  mourn- 
er, but  the  ripples  that  circling  from  me 
as  I  sank  would  sigh  my  requiem  on  the 
shore.  But  this  was  too  cowardly.  I 
resolved  to  enjoy  life,  not  rushing  like  a 
madman  into  low  and  vile  pleasures,  but 
seeking  something  worthy  of  me  to  oc- 
cupy my  mind.     Vain  was  the  effort. 

**  An  fond  dee  vains  pUdslra  qae  J'l^pelle  h  man  aid*, 
Je  trouve  un  tel  dcsoat  quo  je  me  sens  monrir— — 
Qnand  Je  poes6derau  tout  ce  qu'en  cette  vie 
l>ans  s«8  vastea  desirs  Thomme  pent  conyoiter 
Qnand     •••••••• 

Je  lear  dirais  k  tons :  Qnoioae  nous  paiarfona  IktM, 
Je  souflbe— il  est  trop  tard."  * 

It  was  indeed  too  late ;  my  mind,  pre- 
occupied, required  some  magician  to  be- 
guile me.  Amid  the  vortex  of  fashion 
and  pleasure  I  was  alone ;  there  was  not 
one  that  could  for  a  moment  exercise  any 
influence  over  me.    Tired  at  last  of  this, 
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my  mzt  idea  was  to  sedc  the  sodetj  of 
a  few  friends  and  in  their  unstudied  con- 
vene live  a  new  life.  Among  the  familJeg 
connected  with  mine  bj  old  association 
and  former  intimacy,  was  one  where  I 
soon  renewed  visits  interrupted  for  years. 
(George  Melyille  had  been  the  companion 
of  my  boyhood,  and  my  fellow-student  at 
law.  WhUe  I  had  nerer  really  entered 
on  the  practice  of  my  profession,  he  emi- 
grating to  Ohio  had  risen  to  a  high  posi- 
tion, to  which  his  industry,  talents,  and 
integrity  had  well  entitled  him.  Our 
friendship  had  ever  been  warm  and  cor- 
dial and  he  never  yisited  his  native  dty 
without  spending  a  few  days  with  me ; 
yet,  since  his  aeparture  I  had  rarely 
visited  his  mother's  dwelling,  so  often 
entered  in  other  days.  Warmly  wel- 
comed by  all,  I  gaaeed,  like  one  awakened 
from  a  trance,  on  Lucy,  the  sister  of  my 
friend,  remembered  only  as  a  child,  but 
now  a  slight,  sylphlike  girl,  with  a  quick 
black  eye  that  spoke  volumes  in  a  glance, 
and  yet  soft,  ana  expressive  of  a  kind  ana 
loving  heart  Her  conversation  surprised 
me  more.  Educated  with  anxious  care, 
her  mind  well  stored  with  correct  ideas, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  history, 
with  a  pure  taste  for  music  and  the  fine 
arts,  she  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  our  own  language,  as 
well  as  that  of  France  and  Italy,  in  a  de- 
gree seldom  met  even  now.  Her  silvery 
voice  charmed  me,  and  a  new  world  began 
to  open.  We  became  constant  com- 
panions. At  her  suggestion  I  again  re- 
sumed the  study  oi  the  law,  to  give 
me  some  occupation  rather  than  from 
any  view  of  its  necessity.  Months 
roUed  by;  riding  side  by  side  through 
the  country  around;  or  seated  together 
enjoying  the  perusal  of  some  favorite 
author,  my  loneliness  was  forgotten.  I 
loved;  and  was  loved  in  return.  This 
delirium  was  too  delightful  not  to  influ- 
ence my  being.  My  friends  were  amazed 
at  the  change. 

Our  marriage  was  now  agreed  upon : 
but  Lucy  and  her  mother  wished  George's 
approval,  having  always  regarded  him  as 
the  hoaa  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Melville 
wrote :  conscious  of  his  friendship,  I  felt 
certain  of  his  acquiescence :  but,  in  a  few 
days,  I  perceived  a  change  in  Lucy.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  at  ray  approach.  At 
last  I  wrang  out  the  secret,  George  would 
not  listen  to  our  union.  My  letters  to 
him  were  unanswered.  In  a  few  months 
he  arrived.  They  had  been  to  me  days 
of  agony  and  pain,  and  Lucy  sunk  un- 
der them.  She  would  no  long^-  appear 
abroad  with  me,  nor  remain  more  than  a 
few  moments  with  me  at  home.  Infatu- 
ated as  I  was,  absence  and  presence  alike 


tormiented  me.  Qeorge  met  me  with  cold 
civility.  Demanding  the  grounds  of  lui 
objection,  he  told  me  that  he  had  none: 
that  I  had  mistaken  his  sister's  feelings, 
that  she  absolutely  declined  to  marry  me. 
Amaied  at  this,  I  wrote  to  her,  stating 
all  that  George  had  said,  and  b^ging 
her  to  contradict  it.  My  note  was  unan- 
swered. At  last  I  obtained  an  interview : 
she  confirmed  his  statement  "  But,  Lucy ! 
may  I  expect  no  renewal  of  our  fornaer 
intunacy  ?  "  ^^  No ! "  was  the  decided  an- 
swer, though  her  whole  fimme  thrilled 
with  emotion.  "Not  even  friendship?". 
"  No  I "  was  again  the  emphatic  answer. 

Stunned  and  overwhelmed,  I  left  her 
for  ever.  A  mystery  hang  over  the  whole 
affair,  and  despite  all  my  efforts,  I  hare 
never  to  this  day  found  the  dew  to  the 
sudden  change.  That  Lucy  really  loved 
me,  there  is  no  doubt :  some  dark  charge 
was  doubtless  brought  against  me  and 
believed.  All  except  her  are  long  since  in 
their  quiet  graves,  and  never,  probably, 
shall  I  learn  the  secret. 

God  glyes  ub  Iota.    Somefthing  to  Iov« 
He  lends  db  ;  bnt  when  lore  Is  grown 

To  ripeneea,  that  on  which  It  thror* 
Fans  off,  snd  love  is  left  alonek 

WiUi  me,  these  words  of  Tennyson 
were  not  true.  The  dream  was  but  a 
dream. 

More  lonely  now  than  ever,  I  proceeded 
to  Europe,  and  for  several  years  rambled 
frt>m  state  to  state.  One  summer  I  ^ 
sick  at  a  little  Swiss  town,  in  the  Forest 
cantons,  and  as  my  malady  was  serious, 
they  removed  me  to  a  neighboring  hos- 
pital. Here  I  was  kindly  visited  by  a 
Jesuit,  from  a  residence  in  the  place. 
When  convalescent,  his  conversation 
pleased  me.  He  had  long  mixed  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  before  donning  the 
habit  of  Loyola,  and  was  possessed  of 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things. 

"  Father  Loriot,"  said  I  one  day,  "  how 
is  it  that  there  is  so  little  wit  in  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Jesuits?" 

"There  is  surely  enough  in  the  Pro- 
vincial letters."  "  No,  there  is  not :  the 
wit  is  founded  on  citations  from  theolo- 
gians and  casuists,  and,  as  I  could  not  ver- 
ify some,  the  wit  never  seemed  to  me  pure. 
Is  there  no  pure  satire,  which  cuts  you 
keenly,  without  any  pretension  to  facts  ?  " 
''  None  that  I  know,  but  when  you  are 
well,  I  can  get  you  a  sight  of  a  portfolio 
of  caricatures  on  our  order,  some  of  which 
will,  I  think,  please  you."  "  Indeed,  then 
my  recovery  must  advance;  but  mean- 
while, describe  some  at  least,  that  I  may 
judge." 

"  You  know,  of  course,  for  you  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  versed  in  our  history,  that 
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dbedience  is  the  great  ▼iitue  incnlcated 
fay  our  foonder,  obedienoe  in  all  that  is 
not  sin,  not  only  to  superiors,  but  to  nur- 
iMj  physicians,  and  all  who  have  any 
inadental  authority.  Tou  know,  too, 
wiiat  difieulty  a  physician  has  in  inducing 
a  pious  patient  to  take  broth  or  chicken 
on  a  day  of  abstinence.  In  such  a  case^ 
Ignatius  would  have  implicit  obedience, 
and  to  show  it,  being  sick  one  Gk)od  Fri- 
day, he  ate  a  chicken,  when  ordered  by 
the  attending  physician,  without  making 
tibe  least  demur. 

^  An  action  so  counter  to  common  ideas 
aflforded  scope  to  the  wits,  and  there  is  a 
weU-ezecuted  caricature,  in  which  Igna- 
tius is  represented  with  a  diicken  in  his 
hand,  a  procession  in  the  background  to 
■bow  the  day,  and  the  motto,  ^To  Qod's 
greater  glory,'  the  device  of  the  order." 

^  Goc^  indeed !  but  your  saint  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  he  saw  fully  the  proper 
lalue  to  be  given  to  fasting,  chants,  and 
other  matters  of  mere  discipline,  and,  had 
he  lived  a  little  later,  would  doubtless 
have  effected  great  changes." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you:  but  to 
proceed  with  the  caricatures.  That  of 
the  canonization  of  St  Ignatius  and  Xa- 
ywt  is  well  done.  No  order  ever  had 
waxSti  work  to  get  a  member  canonized  as 
ours,  so  that  the  saying  at  Rome  is,  the 
beatification  counts  for  one  miracle.  The 
first  canonization  was,  perhaps,  the  hard- 
est of  all,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  society 
were  a  fair  mark.  The  caricature  rep- 
resents a  pulley  in  the  heavens,  by  which 
the  whole  society,  with  tug  and  force,  and 
pull  and  drag,  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
aloft  a  basket  containing  the  two  candi- 
dates for  saintship.  The  device  is  a  bur- 
lesque on  Virgil : 

*Taate  xnoliB  vnX  JemtUoi  intruder*  oodo,* 

"  All  the  world  has  heard  of  Pdre  la 
Chaise.  Now  this  cemetery  is  so  called 
fi-om  Father  la  Chaise,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  the  grounds. 
He  gave  him  also  a  splendid  carriage, 
did  Louis  le  Grand :  deeming  that  it  was 
onbecoming  Louis  le  Grand  that  his  con- 
fessor should  come  to  the  palace  ^more 
apostolico'  on  foot.  The  wits  did  not 
spare  the  Jesuit,  whose  vows  of  pov- 
erty and  carriage  and  four  were  a  direct 
antithesis.  A  caricature  displayed  the 
equipage,  greater  even  than  it  was,  and 
the  little  Father  scarce  discernible  in  a 
comer  of  his  magniticent  coach.  *  Jesuita, 
non  Jesus  iti,'  was  the  piquant  legend. 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  this 
title  Jesuit  i.s  not  of  our  coining  or  recog- 
nized by  us  ?  No,  indeed — who  gave  it  1 
Oalvin  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  use  it 
as  a  name  JTor  us,  but  a  very  old  ascetic 


writer  has  the  word  in  a  queer  treathn^ 
where  he  affirms  that,  as  Jesus  was  the 
heavenly,  and  Christ  the  human  name,  so 
we  are  Christians  on  earth,  but  will  all 
be  Jesuits  in  heaven  I  I  hardly  think  our 
contemporaries  would  relish  the  compli- 
ment, or  rather  the  prospect" 

Such  were  often  our  themes.  Recov- 
ered, I  visited  the  college  of  Friburg,  to 
which  he  had  been  r^alled.  Having 
found  a  kindred  spirit,  a  new  feeling  came 
over  me.  One  day  he  said^  abruptly: 
*'  My  friend,  how  do  you  justify  the  use- 
less life  you  lead  V  I  attempted  to  just- 
ify it,  but,  while  I  parried  his  arguments, 
I  did  not  convince  myself,  and  as  I  jouv- 
neyed  on  to  Rome,  where  I  proposed  win- 
tenng,  the  whole  religious  question  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  in  my  mind.  There 
I  examined  religion  as  a  practical  system, 
and  became  a  Christian :  my  life,  it  was 
sow  my  resolve,  should  become  usefhl, 
and  believing  that  in  Uie  Society  of  Jesus 
this  would  be  attained,  I  returned  to 
Switzerland,  wrote  to  my  friends,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  as  to  my 
property,  so  as  not  to  be  troubled  with  it 
during  my  novitiate,  or  subsequently,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  rules  of  the  or&est  fix 
for  a  final  disposal  of  it,  and  then  donned 
the  habit  of  Regular  Clerk  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  for  such  is  their  real  title. 

The  resEider  knows  the  life  led  by  nov- 
ices in  general;  mine  in  particular  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  it,  albeit,  did  I 
wish  you  to  laugh  at  my  expense^  I  might 
tell  some  things — how  the  admomtor,  on  a 
discipline  night,  said  ten  Hail  Mary's  in- 
stead of  five,  whereby  our  infliction  was 
doubled — how  I  got  penances  for  running 
up  or  down  stairs — breaking  silence,  and 
so  forth ;  but  as  the  reader  knows  some- 
thing of  novice  life,  he  can  draw  on  his 
imagination. 

Novitiate  ended,  I  was  sent  to  Genoa ; 
for  I  had  entered  an  Italian  province,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  make  my  novitiate  in 
Switzerland  at  my  own  request.  Here, 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  ana 
literature  of  the  Transalpincs  was  not 
deemed  classic  enough  to  be  at  once  set  to 
teach,  I  was  placed  m  a  sort  of  second  no- 
vitiate, in  which  the  beauty  and  style  of 
composition  are  chiefly  cultivated.  My 
stay  was  limited  to  a  few  months ;  and, 
owing  to  my  age  and  general  acquaintance 
with  literature,  considerable  liberty  was 
allowed.  Even  IhU  was  hi  a  manner 
thrown  open  to  me ;  not  the  infernal  re- 
gions, but  a  portion  of  the  library  so-called, 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  containing 
books  on  the  Index  which  is  binding  in 
Italy,  though  not  in  all  Catholic  countries. 
Here,  Milton  and  Gibbon,  Hume  and 
Smollett,  and  a  goodly  host  of  English  au- 
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thors  lay  with  Voltaire  and  his  sdiool, 
and  many  a  work  against  the  order. 

When  here  but  a  few  months,  a  teacher 
fell  sick  at  Alessandria,  and  an  order  came 
for  me  to  take  his  plaoo.  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  procured  firom  the  wardrobe 
my  linen  and  clothes,  and  hfid  put  up  my 
book  and  rules.  Imitation  of  Christ,  and 
Crucifix,  all  that  I  was  allowed  to  carry, 
and  proceeded  with  my  companion  to  take 
a  conveyance  to  my  new  abode.  The 
next  morning  I  entered  my  class-room. 
They  were  a  hard  set,  and  under  the  weak 
reign  of  my  predecessor,  discipline  had  be- 
come sadly  lax.  Aware  of  tne  arrival  of 
the  new  teacher,  they  had  determined  by 
a  bold  stroke  to  destroy  my  authority. 
Noises  of  all  sorts  began  and  lasted  sevend 
minutes,  during  which  I  remained  un- 
moved in  my  desk,  satisfying  myself  that 
three  only  in  the  whole  class  took  no  part 
in  the  disturbance.  Rapping  solemnly  on 
the  desk,  I  said  in  a  low  clear  tone :  ^*  Si- 
lence." They  stopt>ed,  overawed :  so  far 
I  had  won.  I  then  sat  down  and  called 
off  the  roll,  marking  each  as  he  answered, 
and  noting  especially  the  three  quiet  boys. 
I  then  said,  *'  Young  men,  you  have  all, 

with  the  exception  of , ,  , 

been  guilty  of  great  disrespect  to  your 
teacher,  contempt  of  rules,  and  disorderly 
conduct  Your  punishment  shall  be  as 
severe  as  the  rules  allow,  and  such  will 
always  be  the  case  in  this  room,  and  on 
no  account  will  a  punishment  be  ever  re- 
mitted. As  the  number  of  offenders  are 
considerable,  I  shall  to-day  punish  but 
five."  These  I  named,  and  appointed  each 
a  terrible  array  of  lines  to  learn  by  heart 
or  translate.  Then  turning  to  the  three, 
whose  good  conduct  had  been  maintained 
amid  the  turmoil,  I  said,  "  You,  gentlemen, 
amid  this  factious  crowd,  were  like  wise 
and  venerable  men.  Continue,  and  you 
will  be  worthy  to  rank  with  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  that  of  your  own 
Genoa."  A  deep  republican  feeling  per- 
vades the  Genoese:  known  to  be  an 
American  and  a  republican,  my  taunt  on 
the  class  generally  cut  them  keenly,  but 
it  had  its  effect.  I  was  soon  a  favorite 
teacher,  and  never  but  twice  had  occasion 
to  punish  during  the  year. 

On  that  first  day,  after  appointing  the 
punishment,  I  proceeded  with  my  lessons 
in  regular  order.  As  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  among  the  Jesuits,  it  differs 
greatly  from  ours.  The  pupils  write  an 
immensity,  they  commit  a  great  deal  to 
memoiy  ;  yet,  though  Latin  bears  a  lion's 
share  in  the  scheme  of  education,  they 
learn  words  and  phrases  with  the  intention 
of  writing :  they  seldom  read  a  classical 
author  entire,  so  as  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  it  as  a  whole ;   to  realize  its  plan. 


oonoeption,  and  ezecation ;  for  most 
they  read  but  fragments.  Disliking  tfaiCL 
though  I  had  to  follow  it,  I  encoumged 
the  best  scholars  to  read  the  whole  work 
which  we  had  in  hand. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  taught  Id 
Genoa  and  its  ancient  territory,  my  class 
was  ialways  noted  for  its  republicanism  ; 
to  check  it  was  impossible,  so  I  sought  to 
guide  and  control  it.  My  efforts  were  nol 
vain.  In  the  recent  affairs  in  Italy. 
several  of  my  pupils  have  distinguishea 
themselves  by  a  calm,  manly,  dignified 
action  in  favor  of  freedom. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  I  wts 
exchanged  to  the  province  of  France,  and 
sent  to  Madrid  to  study  philosophy  and 
theology.  A  pleasant  voyage  brought  ma 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  I  soon  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  Imperial  College,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Spain. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  the  bell  sounded  for 
examen  as  I  was  led  to  a  room;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  I  was  in  the  Te> 
rectory.  •  The  reader  began.  "Thank 
heaven  ! "  I  mentally  exclaimed  '*  I  hafB 
an  aptitude  for  any  thing ;  my  Latin  prc^ 
nunciation  has  varied  in  America,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  now  for  a  change  here ! " 
On  the  whole,  I  liked  the  Spanish  pronni^ 
ciation  best,  and  soon  gave  it  fully.  TliB 
French  scholastics  got  quizzed  pretty  often, 
and  sooth  to  say,  their  way  of  reading 
Latin  is  unbearable.  Think  of  a  man  say- 
ing "  Beatus  vir  qui  odet  me  !  "  instead  of 
qui  audit  me  ! 

Here  I  soon  plunged  in  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  but  studied  full  as  much  my 
companions  in  the  scholasticate.  A  life  of 
study,  and  a  class,  will  afford  few  incidents 
worth  noting  here :  our  disputes  in  class, 
worthy  of  the  schools  of  Salerno,  as  por- 
trayed by  Longfellow,  my  own  new  and 
startling  theories  and  objections,  excited 
wonder  amid  the  professors,  to  whom  the 
mental  world  of  an  American  is  some- 
thing totally  unknown,  might  furnish  a 
learned  treatise,  but  not  a  very  amusing 
article. 

In  studying  my  companions  here  and  hi 
Italy,  I  convinced  myself  of  one  thing  that 
had  always  puzzled  me.  We  often  meet 
in  history  characters  of  southern  coun- 
tries, in  whom  violation  of  the  moral  law 
is  Uended  strangely  with  a  practice  of  re- 
ligious duties.  "  Is  this  hypocrisy  ?  "  was 
a  question  which  many  doubtless  asked. 
Among  the  young  religious  were  some 
who  professed  a  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  in  all  its  little  niceties,  and  yet  they 
often  did  what  I  would  have  scrupled  to 
do,  from  my  general  respect  for  the  rul«& 
Study  convinced  me  of  their  sincerity,  and 
since  mixing  with  the  natives  of  the  south 
generally,  my  mind  gradually   realized 
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state,  so  different  from  our  own. 
With  us,  deyiation  from  the  moral  law  al- 
most always  diminishes  in  the  same  degree 
Uie  religious  feeling,  but  not  so  with  them. 
Religion  really  exists  amid  vice,  and  often 
in  the  end  shows  by  its  influence  its  great, 
but  long  dormant  power. 

Joseph  Lopez  was  a  study  of  another 
sort  We  often  read  in  hagcologists  of 
unreflecting  obedience,  which  seems  almost 
absurd  in  one  not  bereft  of  reason ;  to 
myself  it  had  ever  been  a  problem ;  yet, 
hero  was  a  young  man,  a  fine  scholar,  of 
refined  taste,  nice  judgment,  one  of  the 
best  Hellenists  in  Spain,  and  yet  one  who 
seemed  on  some  points  never  to  reflect. 
The  doctor  once  after  a  fit  of  sickness, 
told  him  that  he  must  eat  heartily,  to  fill 
himself  up  to  the  throat,  and  though  ha- 
bitually as  abstemious  as  a  hermit  he  took 
the  physician  at  his  word,  and  ate  so  much, 
that  although  fortunately  stopped  by  a 
aonnter  order,  he  nearly  died  of  the  affects 
of  his  unreasoning  obedience. 

Another  case  occurred  under  my  own 
eyes.  As  some  of  the  scholastics  stood 
talking  one  Thursday,  by  a  window  of  the 
dormitory,  they  saw  a  heap  of  hoops, 
poles,  and  brush,  by  the  door.  One,  who 
nad  played  off  practical  jokes  on  Lopez, 
aied  out :  "We  must  put  some  of  those  in 
Brother  Joseph's  bed;"  and  hastening 
down,  he  twice  brought  up  a  good  armful. 
These  he  arranged  under  the  mattress 
carefully,  so  that  no  ends  appe^ed.  Lopez 
was  out.  That  night,  as  he  lay  down,  ho 
felt  the  hard  objects  beneath  him,  and 
well  he  might,  for  theiAattress  was  scarce- 
ly two  inches  thick.  Still  he  was  in  bed, 
and  there  he  lay  till  morning.  Then  he 
did  examine,  and  having  discovered  the  na- 
ture of  the  articles,  came  to  the  conclusion 


that  they  had  been  put  there  by  the  in- 
firmarian  for  the  sake  of  improving  his 
health,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  chest, 
or  they  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
minister  for  the  mortification  of  his  body. 
In  either  case,  no  remark  need  be  made 
by  him,  and  to  our  great  amazement  he 
left  them  there  for  full  three  months. 
Day  by  day  he  arranged  so  that  they 
should  not  be  seen,  and  as  we  made  our 
own  beds,  no  one  over  knew  it.  One  day 
a  lay  brother  who  had  a  general  charge 
over  the  dormitory  saw  an  end  of  a  hoop 
sticking  out,  he  took  hold  of  it  and  drew 
it  forth.  It  did  not  come  alone.  Full  of 
curiosity  he  rolled  up  the  mattress,  and  as 
Lopez  just  then  entered,  he  called  out, 
"Are  you  crazy.  Brother  Lopez?  Do 
you  mean  to  kill  yourself  ?  What  pos- 
sessed you  to  put  all  this  into  your  bed  1^ 
"I  put  it?"  said  Lopez:  "you  put  it 
there  yourself! "  While  the  two  were  try- 
ing to  settle  this  matter,  who  should  come 
up  but  the  minister.  "  Father !"  said  the 
infirmarian,  "Brother  Lopez  says  that 
^ou  put  all  this  in  his  bed  ! "  But  as  the 
mfihnarian  denied  it,  he  said  the  minister 
must  have  done  it.  He  gave  one  look, 
and  as  ho  passed  us  on  his  way  out,  we 
heard  him  exclaim :  "  The  man  is  surely 
crazy — I  put  such  things  in  his  bed!" 
Even  then  Lopez  never  suspected  a  trick. 
He  came  to  us,  and  found  a  new  explana- 
tion, nor  was  it  till  some  time  after  that  ho 
saw  how  the  case  really  stood.  Poor 
Lopez !  simple-hearted  as  a  child.  I  have 
often  envied  your  happy  state,  so  different 
from  my  own.  Borne  through  life  in  the 
arms  of  Providence,  like  a  child  in  its 
mother's  arms,  he  passed  through  life 
without  a  care,  and  death  without  a 
groan. 
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IN  VHICII  TIIE  CALDRON  BEGINS  TO  8UIMK& 

I  SPENT  the  morning  with  Markham, 
as  the  minister  had  supposed  I  should, 
md  wc  ma^Ie  such  a  reconnaisance  of  the 
a>untry  as  tlie  good  grace  of  Black  Sally 
accorded  to  us.  She  performed  her  part 
of  the  contract  safely  and  surely,  if  not 
with  inordinate  velocity,  and  enabled  us 
to  respond  to  the  almost  parental  pride 
with  which  the  Major  seemed  to  boast  of 
his  horses,  without  more  than  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  truth.  The  Major  was,  of 
oourse,  a  new  study  to  Markham,  who 
had  only  known  the  obsequious  and  de- 


ferential landlords  of  Merry  England; 
but  ho  was  of  a  temperament  to  adapt 
himself  to  any  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances which  might  involve  him,  and  he 
was  by  no  means  slack  in  accepting  the 
platform  of  social  equality  which  placed 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  host  on  a 
level  with  his  guest.  Markham  was  sin- 
gularly fi-ee  from  the  John  Bullism  which 
makes  so  many  of  the  progeny  of  that  re- 
spectable sire  appear  so  very  much  like 
calveSj  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
new  pasture.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  par- 
cel Yankee,  and  his  mother's  milk  might 
yet  qualify  the  elements  of  which  he  was 
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kmdly  mixed.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
yoor  half-breed  Englishman  is  more  un- 
pleasantly national  Sian  the  full-blooded 
animals  themselves, — Anglia  ipns  An- 

fUor^ — and  appears  to  take  more  than  an 
inglishman's  delight  in  making  himself 
disagreeable.  But  Markham  was  none 
of  this  sort  He  was  a  cosmopolitan  gen- 
tleman, and  carried  with  him  all  oyer  the 
world,  that  sweetness  of  ten^per  and  sin- 
cere wish  to  make  those  with  whom  he 
found  himself  happy,  and  on  good  terms 
with  themselves,  which  was  sure  to  ex- 
tract what  good  there  was  from  whatever 
men  or  manners  he  lighted  on,  and  at  the 
the  same  time,  to  make  friends  and  well- 
wishers  every  where.  Being  such  as  he 
was,  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of 
the  cold  and  severely  civil  treatment  he 
had  met  with  at  Woodside,  from  persons 
whose  characters  and  manners  seemed  to 
be  so  eminently  like  his  own !  I  could 
not  make  it  out  at  all  to  my  satisfaction. 
Nor  could  I  well  seek  satisfaction  from 
Markham  himself,  unless  he  led  to  the 
sul^ject,  and  volunteered  the  explanation 
I  desiderated.  Neither  of  which  things 
he  did  during  this  morning's  drive.  He 
was  not  quite  as  chatty  as  he  used  to  be 
in  our  rides  around  Boston,  and  there  was 
a  little  shade  over  his  features,  at  first 
such  as  even  a  passing  grief  leaves  behind 
it  for  a  season;  but  it  gradually  rose  from 
his  countenance  and  dispersed  itself,  as 
tiie  shadow  of  a  cloud  passes  away  from 
the  landscape,  and  he  became  cheerful, 
if  not  mercurial  as  usual,  long  before  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  parsonage,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Bulkley's  invitation. 

My  account  of  that  excellent  man  had 
made  Markham  intelligently  curious  to 
see  him ;  and  they  came  at  once  into 
friendly  relations  with  each  other.  Their 
points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference 
equally  fitted  them  for  a  close  adaptation 
to  one  another.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  an  old 
man,  and  Markham  a  young  one.  The 
former  had  lived  for  near  forty  years  in 
the  almost  eremitic  seclusion  of  Wensley ; 
the  latter  had  spent  in  the  crowds  and 
turmoil  of  London,  all  the  years  of  his  life 
that  had  not  been  passed  in  the  diflering, 
but  not  diverse,  excitation  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. Both  were  lovers  of  learning 
(Markham  had  graduated  with  high 
honors),  and  of  queer  books.  Markham 
was  vastly  more  exact  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  more  critical  in  all  their 
ornamentation  of  metres  and  quantities, 
than  the  imperfect  instruction  of  Mr. 
Bulkley's  youth  had  made  him.  But  the 
latter  was  quite  as  fully  master  of  the 
spirit  of  the  greater  classics  as  his  young- 
er friend,  and  he  was  familiar  with  a 


mnch  wider  ran^  of  sathors,  more  tilk- 
ed  of  than  read,  mcluding  the  later  Plato* 
nists  and  the  mediaeval  Latinists.  MarlD- 
ham,  however,  was  much  better  yeraed 
in  contemporary  literature,  than  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  pretended,  or  cared  to  be, — mndi  bet- 
ter, indeed,  than  English  university  meO| 
wranglers  and  medallists,  who  take  hi^ 
honors  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  i^ 
to  be  even  at  this  day.  Neither  of  them 
were  men  of  surpassing  abilities,  but  thtj 
had,  both  of  them,  made  the  most  of  wwk 
they  had,  and  had  them  always  in  ord« 
for  use.  And  for  ^  human  nature's  dulj 
food,"  I  preferred  them  to  mort  oi 
the  great  geniuses  I  have  encountered  in 
my  walk  through  Vanity  Fair,^^uid  I 
have  stumbled,  at  one  time  or  another,  on 
almost  all  of  special  note  within  the  ImI 
quarter  of  a  century. 

When  we  were  fairly  seated  at  the 
table,  which  Jasper  had  done  his  best  t». 
set  out  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  thoii|^ 
he  cast  rather  an  evil  ^e  at  Markham  al 
first,  as  "  the  spawn  or  an  old  Torjr,"  as 
he  phrased  it,  with  more  of  emphasis 
than  elegance,  I 'asked  Mr.  Bulkley  as 
to  the  success  of  his  campaign  agSunal 
Jericho. 

"  Why,  I  found  it  shut  up  almost  as 
as  strait  as  Jericho  of  old,"  said  he,  ''but 
I  think  the  walls  will  fall  down  by  tfas 
time  I  have  compassed  it  once  or  twios 
more,  and  blown  a  blast  or  two  on  my 
ram's-hom." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  put  in,  "  and  Jasper  and 
I  will  shout  in  your  cause,  for  we  are  all 
the  people  you  haVe  to  help  you,  I  sup- 
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pose 

*'  Pray,  nuike  me  free  of  your  tribe," 
said  Markham,  whom  I  had  possessed  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Withg  all  my  heart,"  answered  the 
parson,  "  but  I  hope  you  will  only  have 
to  shout  for  my  victory,  and  not  in  my 
help.    I  think  I  have  nearly  arranged  it" 

"  And  how  does  it  stand,  sir  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  1*11  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  found 
it  all  as  Jasper  told  us.  Squire  Adams 
and  Captain  Hunt  were  in  high  feud,  and 
poor  Sue  in  great  affliction,  and  Jeremiah 
in  a  towering  passion,  and  all  about  a 
right  of  way,  over  nothing  to  nowhere,— 
for  that  is  about  the  exact  value  of  tfas 
matters  in  dispute." 

'•Did  you  tell  them  so,  sir  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Bless  you,  no,  indeed  ! "  he  answered, 
"I  made  much  of  it,  you  may.be  sure. 
To  make  short  work  of  the  storv,  I  al 
last  prevailed  on  Hunt  to  postpone  his 
visit  to  lawyer  Pratt,  agreeing  to  get  the 
opinion  of  Boston  counsel  as  to  the  right 
of  way  over  Hog's  Neck.  And  I  after- 
wards got  Adams  to  agree,  that  if  tl» 
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opinion  were  against  himgell^  he  would 
give  the  Rocky  Valley  pastures  to  Jere* 
miah  on  his  marriage  to  Sukey,  if  Hunt 
would  concede  the  right  of  way  to  him. 
89  I  imagine  I  shall  settle  the  quarrel 
without  promoting  a  law-suit,  and  with- 
out damaging  a  love-suit.  And  I  am  now 
quite  ready  for  my  dinner." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  deserved  it,  sir," 
aid  Markham ;  ^'  but  if  there  were  man^ 
such  clergymen  as  you,  I  am  afraid  it 
wonild  go  hard  with  us  lawyers." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  yoimg  friend,"  re- 
turned the  parson,  "  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  Qospel  prevailing  against  the  Law 
in  your  day.  The  juice  of  Mother  Eve's 
^)ple  is  not  worked  out  of  the  veins  of 
ber  children  quite  yet.  And  that  puts 
tne  in  mind,  Jasper,  that  you  have  not 
brought  up  the  bottled  cider." 

This  oversight  was  speedily  remedied, 
and  frothing  cups,  such  as  Phillips,  the 
bard  of  Cider,  might  have  sung,  crowned 
tjie  board.  This  beverage,  of  which  both 
tiie  parson  and  Jasper  were  justly  proud 
•B  tne  production  of  their  own  orchard 
and  mill,  was  made  from  a  receipt  given 
to  Lieutenant  Bulkley,  by  Major  Sir  John 
Knatchbull,  a  baronet  of  the  cider  county 
of  Somersetshire,  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
ooder  his  charge,  after  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. It  was  produced  only  on  rare 
occasions,  such  as  a  visit  from  an  Oxonian, 
who  was  also  the  son  of  an  old-world 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
for  such  long  years  by  politics  and  the 
ocean.  A  moderate  glass  of  very  excel- 
lent Madeira,  the  gift  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Fillebrown,  years  ago,  concluded  the 
repast.  The  parson  then  lighted  his  pipe 
•nd  Markham  and  I  our  cigars,  and  a  fine 
afternoon  of  tall^  we  had  of  it.  But  that 
must  be  passed  by  in  silence  as  there  is  a 
limit  at  which  a  story,  like  patience,  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  Before  we  separated,  which 
was  not  till  after  tea  and  well  into  the 
evening,  Mr.  Bulkley  informed  us  that  he 
should  go  to  Boston  the  next  morning. 

"I  meant  to  go  the  next  day,"  said  he, 
**  to  see  about  Dr.  Felch*s  council  of  dis- 
mission ;  but  I  prefer  putting  myself  out 
of  my  way  a  little,  to  break  this  Ilog's 
Keck,  inasmuch  as  they  both  are  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  giving  me  the  trouble  I  am  to 
have,  and  1  am  confident  it  will  clench  the 
matter.  I  think  Mr.  Hayley  must  give 
an  opinion  which  will  answer  my  purpose 
and,  which  is  better,  he'll  ask  nothing 
for  it." 

Markham,  hearing  this,  declared  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  chance  of 
his  company  back  to  town,  as  he  had  ac- 
complished his  visit  to  me.  I  remonstrat- 
ed against  this  determination,  in  which 
the  minister  joined  me,  though,  m  he 


said,  he  was  arguing  against  himself. 
Markham  was  firm,  however,  and  the 
next  morning,  aocoraingly,  he  was  in  the 
coach  when  it  came  round  to  the  parson- 
age ;  and  it  whirled  them  both  off  toge- 
ther, after  brief  time  for  leave-taking. 
Parson  Bulkley  declaring,  that,  if  the 
proverb  were  true  that  ^'  good  company 
was  as  good  as  a  coach,"  certainly  good 
company  and  a  coach,  too,  was  better 
still. 

Left  thus  alone,  with  only  the  company 
of  Tacitus  and  Euripides  (I  do  not  men- 
tion Jasper,  as  he  was  engaged  in  compos- 
ing some  nractical  BucoUo  or  Georgic  in 
the  fields)  to  console  me,  the  judicious 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
after  wrestling  for  a  season  with  these 
ancient  worthies,  I  closed  their  "  ponder- 
ous and  marble  (covered)  jaws  "  which 
they  had  expanded  for  my  torment,  and 
thought  that  a  walk  to  Woodside  would 
be  no  more  than  a  proper  reward  of  my 
diligence.  As  I  pass^  directly  by  the 
post-office,  in  my  way  thither,  I,  of  ootu^ 
looked  in  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  my 
correspondence.  The  cross  old  postmaster, 
who  had  held  the  office  since  its  erection 
under  Washington,  handed  me  a  thick 
letter,  telling  me  gruffly  that  there  was 
only  a  cent  to  pay  as  it  was  a  drop  letter, 
or  one  put  into  the  office  at  the  town,  "the 
only  one,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone 
of  injured  innocence,  "  that  had  been  put 
in  for  more  than  a  year.  He  guessed  it 
was  a  love-letter."  As  I  had  no  reason, 
that  I  knew  of,  for  sharing  in  this  conjec- 
ture, I  opened  the  envelope  as  I  went  along 
and,  to  my  surprise,  found  that  it  contain- 
ed a  letter  addressed  to  Ann  Petchcll,  my 
cousin  Eleanor's  femme  de  diambre.  A 
ffew  lines  were  written  inside  the  envelope, 
asking  me  to  do  the  writer  the  favor  to 
dehver  the  inclosuro  to  Ann  Petchell 
herself,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  im])ortance 
to  her,  but  without  signature  and  in  a 
hand  I  did  not  know.  I  could  not  im- 
agine what  it  meant,  and  concluded,  at 
last,  that  old  Kimball,  the  postmaster, 
was  probably  not  far  wrong,  and  that  the 
document  must  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  low}-lctter.  I  was  not  over  well 
pleased  with  being  made  thus  the  go-be- 
tween of  a  waiting-maid,  and  marvelled  at 
the  impudence  of  her  correspondent.  And 
it  occurred  to  me,  further,  that  if  Miss 
Petchell  were  involved  in  an  amorous 
correspondence,  such  as  I  supposed  this  to 
be,  she  was  not  altogether  what  Eleanor 
took  her  for,  and  perhaps  not  precisely  the 
person  she  would  choose  to  have  about 
her,  if  she  knew  the  fact.  So  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  let  her  or  her  father 
know  the  circumstance  before  I  perform- 
ed my  part  of  Mercury  to  PetcheU. 
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I  had  an  opportunity  spoedilj  afforded 
me,  for,  as  I  was  approaching  the  gate 
which  skdmitted  you  into  the  grounds  from 
the  high-road,  I  met  Colonel  Allerton, 
who  was  coming  down  the  road  from  the 
opposite  direction.  We  turned  into  the 
sweep  together,  and  as  we  walked  along 
the  hard  gravel,  he  said  to  me, 

"  I  see  you  have  an  unopened  letter  in 
^ur  hand.  Do  not  refrain  from  reading 
it  on  my  account  You  are  at  the  happr 
age  when  a  letter  is  a  pleasure.  Don't 
dtelay  yours." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  I 
answered,  laughing,  "and  I  should  like 
particularly  well  to  read  this  particular 
letter.  But,  unluckily,  it  aoes  not  belong 
to  me." 

"  Indeed,"  he  replied,  "  is  it  for  me,  or 
Eleanor  ?  "  holding  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"  It  is  for  one  of  your  family,  sir,"  said 
L  "  but  for  neither  you  nor  my  cousin 
Eleanor.  It  is  for  Miss  Ann  Petchell." 
And  I  told  him  the  odd  way  in  which  it 
came  into  my  possession. 

"  Let  me  see  it  if  you  please,"  said  he, 
''I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
troubled  with  her  letters.  This  is  odd," 
he  went  on,  to  himself,  closely  scruti- 
nizing the  handwriting,  "  this  is  very  odd, 
indeed.    What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

We  were  now  at  the  door  and  we  forth- 
with proceeded  to  his  library,  where  we 
found  £lcanor  seated  by  her  father's  Hre, 
which  a  little  chilliness  and  dampness, 
incident  to  our  hottest  summers,  made  by 
no  means  unsatisfactory.  While  we  were 
exchanging  salutations  and  inquiries,  the 
Colonel  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered 
by  Mrs.  Warner,  the  housekeeper. 

"  Send  Petchell  here,  directly,"  said  he, 
"I  wish  to  see  her." 

"Petchell !"  said  Eleanor,  looking  at 
him  and  then  at  mo  in  surprise,  "  Petch- 
ell!  " 

But  there  was  no  time  for  explanation, 
for  the  door  opened  and  that  handmaiden 
entered,  courtesyingly  and  simpcringly; 
but,  still,  with  a  look  of  some  alarm  on 
her  features,  at  being  so  suddenly  sent  for 
by  the  Colonel,  who,  though  a  kind  and 
considerate  master,  was  a  strict  martinet 
in  his  family,  and  the  whole  corj)3  do- 
mestique  held  him  in  reverential  awe. 

"  Petchell,  here's  a  letter  for  you,"  said 
he,  abruptly,  holding  it  out  to  her. 

She  courtesied  as  she  took  it,  with  a 
glance  first  at  the  letter  and  then  at  her 
young  lady,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Colonel, 
in  an  authoritative  tone ;  "  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  wish  you  to  open  and  read 
the  letter  here.  I  -wish  to  know,  if  it  be 
not  a  secret,  how  you  come  to  be  receiv- 


ing letters  from  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  why 
they  should  come  under  coyer  to  Mr. 
Osborne." 

Eleanor,  on  hearing  this,  gave  me  a 
half-reproachful  glance,  which  made  me 
fear  that  I  had  made  some  terrible  blnn- 
der,  though  I  could  not  divine  what,  and 
Petchell  looked  as  if  she  should  like  to 
tear  my  eyes  out  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  her,  so  she  hastened  to  open 
the  letter  with  what  show  of  indifference 
she  could  muster.  Her  fingers  trembled, 
however,  in  the  agitation  she  obviously 
felt,  and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  a 
letter  dropped  out  of  her  inclosure  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  Colonel  Allerton,  with 
the  activity  of  six-and-twenty,  instantly 
picked  it  up,  and,  after  glancing  at  the 
direction,  said  to  Petchell, 

^^  This  is  enough.  It  is  all  I  want  of 
yoU;  at  present    You  may  go  now." 

And  she  went,  apparently  nothing  loth. 

Turning  then  to  Eleanor,  he  said,  huid- 
ing  her  the  letter,  "  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  in  correspondence  with  Ferguson, 
I  must  confess.  And  I  am  still  more  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  should  be  carried 
on  clandestinely.  You  did  not  use  to  be 
on  such  terms  with  him." 

"  It  is  all  on  his  side,  papa,  now,"  said 
Eleanor,  paler  than  ever,  but  evidently 
in  some  perturbation,  "  I  assure  you  it  is. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  on  any  terms  at 
all  with  him.  Whatever  communications 
he  has  had  with  me  he  has  intruded  upon 
me  against  my  will." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  replied,  "  that  you 
will  still  persist  in  thinking  so  ill  of  him. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  should 
annoy  you,  after  what  has  passed,  as  yon 
say  he  has,  and  still  less  why  he  should 
take  this  indirect  way  of  doing  it  It  is 
not  like  him." 

*^  Not  like  him !  Oh  papa!"  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  lifting  up  her  hands  with  an  ea^ 
pression  of  impatience  and  vexation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  her  father.  "  be 
was  always  open  and  candid  in  his  mter- 
course  with  us  at  home.  And  we  are 
certainly  under  great  obligations  to  him.'* 

Eleanor  made  a  deprecating  gesture  of 
dissent 

"Why,"  he  went  on,  "you  know  he 
told  us  of  the  blundering  folly  of—" 
he  stopped,  with  a  glance  at  me,  and  then 
went  on  without  mentioning  any  name, 
"  and  did  his  best  to  counteract  it" 

I  thought  that  it  was  about  time  for 
me  to  make  a  move  to  retire,  as  this 
seemed  to  be  a  scene,  however  interesting, 
which  had  better  have  only  the  actors  for 
audience.  But  Eleanor  went  on  without 
minding  me. 

"  Perhaps  we  were  too  hasty  in  beliey- 
ing  him.    I  thought  better,  or  not  so  iD, 
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of  faom  at  that  time ;  but  I  would  not  have 
beUeyed  his  story  'then,  had  it  not  been 
made  likely  by  the  drcumstanoes  he 
brought  to  our  knowledge." 

^'  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
Tery  politely,  but  a  trifle  provokingly, 
''you  would  have  been  less  incredulous 
bad  the  offender  been  any  one  besides 
Bfr.  Markham." 

If  blood  was  ever  eloquent^  as  we  are 
told  it  sometimes  is,  that  in  Eleanor's 
dieeks  made  a  very  fine  speech  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  Uiat  gave  me  an  odd 
sensation,  which  I  had  never  felt  before 
or  since,  at  least  in  the  same  degree.  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  very 
quietly, 

''  I  think,  |Apa,  it  would  have  made  no 
dSfference.  lou  certainly  know  that  it 
did  not,  as  it  was." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  love,"  replied 
her  father,  caressing  her  head  with  his 
hand.  "  I  was  wrong  in  saying  what  I 
did.  But  you  know  it  provokes  me  to 
have  you  so  unjust  to  Ferguson.  He 
could  have  none  but  friendly  motives  in 
coming  to  this  country  at  this  time,  for 
his  own  affairs  might  have  waited  a  year 
ortwo.  But  he  came  now  that  he  might 
be  of  service,  possibly,  to  us.  And  this, 
after  what  had  passed  between  you." 

Eleanor  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  re- 
ceived none  of  this  doctrine.  The  Colonel 
went  on, 

^  But  how  long  have  you  known  that 
he  was  in  America  ?  Knowing  your  feel- 
ings towards  him,  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
mrv  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  you." 

''I  imagine,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  knew 
of  it  nearly  as  soon  as  you,  if  not  sooner. 
I  have  known  it  these  six  months." 

''  These  six  months ! "  exclaimed  her 
ikther,  "  and  never  mentioned  it  to  me ! 
That  is  strange.  But  have  you  ever  seen 
him?" 

"  Only  once,"  she  answered,  looking  at 
me,  "  it  was  the  day  that  I  sent  you  word 
of  my  getting  into  the  river.  I  meant 
that  it  should  bring  you  home,  and  I  did 
mtend  to  tell  you  that  it  was  ho  that 
helped  me  out.  But  I  changed  my  mind, 
snd  cousin  Frank  here  had  to  bear  all  the 
a^t  of  it." 

"I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should 
have  concealed  this  from  me,"  he  replied, 
m  a  tone  of  some  displeasure ;  ^'  I  am  not 
too  proud  to  be  grat<^ul  fcM*  a  good  office, 
if  you  are." 

"  I  could  well  have  dispensed  with  the 
service,"  she  replied,  "for  cousin  Frank 
here  can  tell  you  that  the  danger  was 
nothing,  and  that  if  it  had  been  any  thing 
he  was  sufficient  to  the  emergency." 

I  cordially  confirmed  her  statement  in 
Hs  entirety,  for  I  well  remembered  wish- 


ing the  fishing-boots  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  a  much  warmer  place  than 
the  Quasheen, — though  that  was  not  very 
cold  that  afternoon.  ^ 

"  You  see,  sir,"  she  proceeded,  "  that 
there  was  no  great  call  for  gratitude  in 
the  case,  and  I  certainly  felt  none  what- 
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ever. 

"  Eleanor,  Eleanor,"  he  repeated,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you.  You  are  a  changed 
creature.  I  cannot  make  you  out  this 
morning." 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  where  he  was 
sitting  and  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  room ;  then,  stopping  short  be- 
fore her  chair,  he  said,  somewhat  sternly, 

*' And  perhaps  you  intend  to* keep  me 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of 
your  communications.  I  suppose  they 
must  have  related  to  my  afiairs.  They 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  any  thing 
improper  for  me  to  know,"  with  a  sus- 
picion of  a  frown  on  his  brow ;  "but  I  do 
not  wish  to  intrude  myself  into  your  con- 
fidence, nor  into  that  of  Mr.  Ferguson." 

"Dear  papa,"  said  Eleanor^j^umestly. 
''do  not  reproach  me  so!  What  real 
secret  can  I  ever  have  from  you?  I  may 
have  done  wrong  in  not  telling  you  au 
about  it  at  once;  but  I  thought  I  was 
sparing  you  firom  pain,  perhaps  from 
danger,  by  saying  nothing  for  the  pre- 
sent. Indeed,  I  meant  to  tell  you  aU  in 
time." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  he  answered 
kindly,  for  though  quick  of  temper  he  was 
the  most  placable  of  men,  "I  dare  say 
you  can  explain  it  all.  I  have  never 
Uiought  you  wrong  yet." 

The  explanation  I  understood  to  be 
a^oumed  only  till  I  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  was,  accordingly,  about  to  make 
another  demonstration  of  departuip,  when 
Colonel  AUerton  said,  before  I  could  rise. 

"  But,  Eleanor,  you  have  not  read  yet 
the  letter  of  which  Osborne  here  was  the 
courier.  I  dare  say  it  has  nothing  in  it 
which  he  may  not  see.  He  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  paid  postman's  wages,  and 
perhaps  he  will  be  content  to  take  it  out 
m  kind.  Had  you  not  better  see  what 
it  says  ?  " 

Eleanor  looked  up  suddenly  fiom  the 
carpet  at  which  she  had  been  gazing,  and 
glancing  first  at  her  father,  and  next  at 
me,  and  last  of  all  at  the  letter,  which 
haa  lain  in  her  lap  all  this  while,  she  took 
it  up  and  opened  it.  After  running  her 
eye  over  it,  she  handed  it  to  her  father, 
who  read  it  out,  to  this  effect — 

"It  is  essential  that  I  should  have  the 
interview  with  you  I  have  so  long  solicited. 
It  cannot  be  delayed  and  it  must  be  had. 
I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which  is  of  vital 
snportanoe  to  you,  and,  if  it  be  of  greater 
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wesgfat  with  yoQ,  to  your  &ther.  Tbae 
presses  with  me,  and  the  intenriew  I  soli- 
cit must  be  at  noon  this  daj,  or  not  at 
alL  I  will  be  at  the  Sachem's  Seat,  at 
precisely  twelve.  If  you  object  to  coming 
alone,  you  can  bring  your  maid  with  you, 
or  the  lad  "  (lad,  indeed  !)  ''  I  saw  with 
you  when  we  met  who  I  understand  is 
your  cousin,  if  he  be  discreet" 

^*  I  cannot  oonceiye,"  said  the  OoloneL 
studying  the  note  closely,  as  if  to  extract 
its  hidden  meaning,  ^'  what  Ferguson  can 
have  to  say  to  yoa  about  me,  or  yourself 
that  he  might  not  just  as  well,  certainly, 
say  to  me,  in  person.  However,  my  deiur, 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  you  my 
plenipotentiary  and  I  think  he  would  not 
make  this  request  without  some  reason- 
able motive.  So  you  had  better  get  your 
bonnet  and  take  Frank's  arm,  since  he  is 
permitted  to  share  in  this  mystery,  and 
make  haste,"  for,  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "it  wants  but  a  quarter  to  the 
trysting  hour." 

While  Eleanor  was  gone  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  on  to  me,  "  So  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  seems  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  "I  saw  him 
for  a  moment  on  the  afternoon  when  he 
drew  my  cousin  out  of  the  water,  as  she 
has  told  you.  Indeed,"  I  added,  recol- 
lecting myself  "  I  did  see  him  for  a  literal 
moment  when  I  was  in  Boston,  on  the 
top  of  the  New- York  coach." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  he  had 
been  at  the  South.  I  did  not  know  he 
had  returned,  imtil  this  morning.  Did 
not  you  think  him  a  handsome  young 
fellow  ?  " 

Handsome !  I  thought  him  as  ugly  a 
monster  as  I  had  ever  seen.  And  young ! 
why,  the  wretch  could  not  have  been  less 
than  five  and  thirty !  But  seventy  and 
eighteen  have  different  eyes  for  such 
thmgs.  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
and  only  made  a  bow  oracularly  enig- 
matical. He  went  on  without  waiting  for 
further  answer : 

"  You  may  have  inferred  from  what  has 
passed  this  morning,  that  there  have  been 
some  former  dealings  between  him  and 
us.  Indeed,  I  may  say  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, as  one  of  the  &mily,"  I  made  a  bow 
here  of  unequivocal  gratitude,  "that  he 
was  an  old  admirer  of  hers  "  (old  enough ! 
I  parenthesized  to  myself),  "  in  England. 
Had  she  liked  him.  I  should  have  been 
well  pleased,  for  I  did.  But  as  she  did 
not,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  She 
has  a  rooted  dislike  to  him,  apparently, 
which  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  something  to  be  considered  in 
the  matter  of  marriage." 

"I  must  say,  sir,"  I  put  in,  "that  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  cousin  fileanor  is 


the  last  person  in  the  world  to  form  an 
unreasonable  prejudice.  She  is  candor 
and  sweetness  personified." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  sir,  a  good  girl,* 
he  resumed,  "  but  the  best  of  them  talce 
the  bit  between  their  teeth,  sometimes. 
And  then  there's  nothing  to  be  done  bat 
to  give  them  their  head.  If  they're  good 
blood  they'll  bring  up  safe  enough  when 
they've  had  their  fling.  But  here  she 
comes,  and  it  is  high  time  you  were  ofil" 

We  accordingly  passed  out  at  what 
Lord  Gastlereagh  might  have  called  "the 
back  front "  door,  which  let  us  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  avenue  celebrated  in  the 
last  chapter.  We  paced  again  down  the 
length  of  the  walk,  and  then  left  it  b^  a 
path  through  a  belt  of  trees,  skirtn^ 
round  the  clearing,  which  connected  it 
with  the  aborigind  forest, — or  what  PS* 
mained  of  it  At  no  great  distance  with- 
in the  wood,  but  still  &r  enough  to  be  oat 
of  the  reach  of  interruption  or  eavesdroih 
ping,  was  a  small  opening  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  m  extent,  either  nata> 
ral  or  of  a  very  old  formation,  as  there 
was  no  trace  of  stumps  or  roots  among 
the  short  soft  grass.  It  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  a  large 
stone  which  had  something  the  look  of 
having  been  rudely  shaped  into  a  sort  of 
chair,  was  called  the  Sachem's  Seat  Trsr 
dition  said  that  this  was  the  sacred  stone 
on  which  the  great  king  Miantowusett^ 
so  formidable  to  the  Puritans  before 
Ring  Philip's  days,  used  to  sit  and  role 
his  tribe.  I  can  only  say  that,  if  he 
were  of  like  passions  with  other  men,  his 
majesty  must,  like  many  another  sovfr- 
reign,  have  sat  uneasily  upon  his  throne. 
Eleanor  said  nothing  to  me  during  our 
walk.  To  be  sure  it  was  soon  over, 
for  we  walked  fast  But  she  seemea 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  was  before  her,  and  the  only  sign 
she  gave  of  being  conscious  of  my  pres- 
ence was  the  way  in  which  she  rather 
clutched  than  leant  on  my  arm,  as  if  it 
were  done  rather  to  steady  her  mind  than 
to  support  her  steps. 

When  we  entered  the  cleared  space  we 
found  Ferguson,  walking  up  and  down  its 
narrow  dmmeter,  holding  his  watch  in 
his  hand.  When  he  saw  us  he  returned 
it  to  his  pocket  and  saluted  us,  or  rather 
Eleanor,  with  a  politeness  which  wis 
rather  punctilious  than  easy.  She  made 
as  slight  an  acknowledgment  of  his  bow 
as  could  be  and  be  any  at  all,  while  I  un- 
glued  my  hat  from  my  head,  just  as  much 
as  I  thought  my  share  or  his  courtesy 
demanded.  Eleanor  dropped  my  arm 
and,  advancing  by  herself^  sat  down  upon 
the  Seat  of  the  Sachem  as  Portia  nugfat 
have  assumed  the  Judgment  seat,  had  It 
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been  hers  of  right.  I  admired  the  spirit 
•nd  grace  of  the  movement,  while  I  thought 
I  ui^erstood  its  motiye.  She  was  resolv- 
ed, at  all  events,  to  have  the  firm  support 
of  this  seat,  before  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  subjected  to  the  agitation  or  provoca- 
tian  of  what  this  man  had  to  say.  I 
dropped  modestly  back  towards  the  alley 
by  which  we  had  come  in  and  left  the 
etage  to  the  two  performers.  Ferguson 
took  a  stride  or  two  more  on  the  green 
sward,  while  Eleanor  said,  as  calmly  and 
ooldly  as  if  a  statue  had  spoken, 

"I  am  here,  sir, — what  may  your  plea- 
sure be  with  me." 

*^  My  pleasure  is,"  said  he,  pausing  in  his 
walk  and  turning  towards  her,  ''  my  plea- 
sure is  to  do  you  good,  if  you  will  let  me." 

She  answered  only  by  Uie  haughtiest 
inclination  of  her  head,  which  spoke  more 
of  scorn  than  of  gratitude. 

"  You  think,  perhaps,"  he  went  on,  eye- 
ing her  with  no  amiable  expression  of  face, 
"you  think  perhaps,  madam,  that  I  ofier 
more  than  I  can  perform  when  I  say  I 
wish  to  do  you  good." 

"If  I  can  put  any  faith  in  the  letters 
with  which  you  have  annoyed  me  for  so 
long,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  suppose  that 
▼on  can  do  me  some  hurt,  though  you 
have  not  been  pleased  as  yet  to  indicate 
how  or  why." 

"And  if  that  be  true,"  he  returned, 
"even  in  the  oifensive  sense  in  which  you 
dioose  to  take  my  wish  to  serve  you,  is 
not  the  refraining  from  doing  a  hurt  some- 
times a  positive  good  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  you,  or 
to  hold  any  conversation  not  essential  to 
the  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  made  you  call  me  to  this  place.    If 

r)u  have  any  thing  to  say  to  any  purpose, 
will  listen  to  you ;  otherwise,  I  will  re- 
torn  as  I  came." 

"  Eleanor — Miss  Allerton,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  softened  tone,  "you 
know  that  I  have  had  but  one  motive  in 
following  you  to  America, — ^but  one  in 
seeking  you  here.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
the  romantic  folly  of  seeking  your  happi- 
ness apart  from  mine.  I  hope  to  deserve 
my  own  by  securing  yours.  Is  there  no 
service  that  can  purchase  hope?  I  ask 
no  more,  as  yet." 

"I  thought,  sir,"  she  replied  vrith  a 
coldness  which  might  have  frozeo  quick- 
silver, "I  thought,  sir,  that  all  this  was 
at  an  end  long  ago.  If  I  have  ever  done 
any  thing  to  make  you  think  that  fresh 
importunity  would  make  me  think  better 
of  what  I  said  when  we  parted  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  my  misfortune  and  not 
my  design.  I  never  give  hopes,  sir,  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  ful&" 


She  made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  rise 
and  retire,  but  Ferguson  made  a  restraiB- 
ing  gesture  and  said, 

^^You  have,  indeed,  done  nothing  to  nve 
me  heart,  but  perhaps  others  have.  Oir- 
cumstances  may  have  happened  which 
may  alter  even  your  resolution.  Your 
father—  ^' 

"My  father!"  she  interrupted,  "you 
do  not  presume  to  say  that  you  sought 
this  interview  with  his  knowledge." 

"  0,  no,  indeed,"  he  replied,  '•  he  knows 
nothing  of  it  I  did  not  choose  he  should,  at 
present,  or  I  should  not  have  communicat- 
ed secretly  with  you,  as  I  have.  You  know 
he  would  have  made  me  welcome  to  his 
house,  if  I  had  seen  fit  to  come  openly." 

She  bowed  an  unwilling  sort  of  assent 
and  saidj  "  What  of  him,  then,  sir  ?  " 

"He  IS  a  gentleman  of  a  distinguished 
position,  of  an  honorable  name,  of  unblenn 
ished  honor,  of  a  large  estate." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat 
anxiously,  "  what  of  it  ?  I  beheve  none 
of  these  things  have  ever  been  disputed." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  fixing  his 
eye,  which  was  generally  looking  down, 
on  hers,  as  if  by  an  cfiort  "  Certainly 
not.  But  you  know  that  there  have  been 
men  as  happy  as  he  in  all  these  partica* 
lars,  who  have  lost  them  all." 

"No  doubt,  there  have  been  many," 
said  Eleanor,  suppressing  an  intense  inter- 
est as  well  as  she  might,  "but  what  is 
that  to  me  or  to  my  father  ?  " 

"  Suppose  his  entire  estate  in  England 
were  lost  and  confiscated  ?  " 

"  Well  1 "  said  Eleanor,  growing  almost 
breathless,  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Suppose  his  honor  were  blasted,  his 
place  among  men  obliterated,  and  his  name 
in&mous  ?  " 

"  WeU  I " 

"  Suppose  him  condemned  to  drag  oat 
his  life  m  poverty  and  disgrace,  an  exile 
from  his  country,  from  wluch  he  is  shut 
out  by  the  absolute  certainty,  if  he  re- 
turned, of  dying  the  death  of  a  forger  I " 

"  Well ! "  in  a  low  voice,  and  pale  as 
ashes. 

"  And  then  suppose  one,  who  can  bring 
all  this  down  upon  the  father,  lays  his 
power  at  the  daughter's  feet  and  seeks,  as 
his  chiefest  good,  to  identify  himself  wiUi 
the  life,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  one. 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  happiness  of 
the  other." 

"And  this  was  what  you  have  been 
hinting  to  me  through  the  letters  yon 
have  forced  upon  me,"  said  Eleanor,  her 
color  returning,  and  her  eyes  kindling 
with  some  strong  emotion  or  other. 

"Precisely  this,"  he  answered, "  thoo^ 
I  was  not  prepared  till  now — ^I  did  not 
see  fit— to  t#U  you  the  exsct  truth." 
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"  The  exact  truth ! "  she  ezdaimed.  m  a 
tone  of  the  most  derisiye  unbelief;  **  htd 
Tou  told  me  all  this  at  first,  yon  would 
have  spared  me  some  anxious  fears  which 
your  black  suggestions  conjured,  up.  I 
thank  you  for  relieving  me  of  them  all." 

And  she  rose  with  a  deal  of  scorn,  look- 
ing beautiful  ^*  in  the  contempt  and  anger 
of  her  lip,"  and  was  moving  towards  me, 
when  Ferguson  laid  a  detaining  hand  up- 
on her  arm,  which  she  shook  off  as  if  it 
had  been  a  viper. 

"Stay  a  moment,"  said  he;  ''I  do  not 
blame  you  for  rejecting  what  I  say,  at  the 
first  hearing.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  you  did  not.  But  do  you  suppose  I 
would  commit  myself  in  this  way,  if  I  had 
not  facts  and  evidence  behind  me  ?  I  do 
not  ask  for  my  reward  till  I  have  estab- 
lished my  claim  by  indisputable  proof  of 
the  service." 

"Service!  reward!  facts!"  ejaculated 
Eleanor,  as  if  she  could  not  quite  put  her 
thoughts  in  order;  but,  presently,  she 
said  very  collectedly,  "and  I  can  purchase 
exemption  for  myself  and  for  my  father 
fmnx  all  this  misery  by  taking  you  as  my 
—liusband?" 

"  Not  purchase  exemption,"  he  replied, 
^but  reward  fidelity  and  devoted  ser- 
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vice. 

"  Fidelity ! "  she.  exclaimed,  starting  up 
fix)m  the  stone  on  which  she  had  seated 
herself  again,  "and  if  I  reject  your  offer, 
you  will  let  it  loose  upon  our  heads  ?  Am 
I  to  understand  that  to  be  the  altemar 
tive?" 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  inevitable  as  death," 
said  he  in  reply.  "  The  thread  of  yotur  des- 
tiny, Eleanor  Allcrton.  is  in  your  own 
hand.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  it 
shall  take  the  hue  of  life  or  death,  of  hon- 
or or  of  infamy.  And  you  must  decide  at 
once." 

"  It  will  not  take  me  long,"  said  she, 
her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  voice  tremulous 
with  anger.  "  I  give  no  credence  to  what 
you  say.  I  believe  you  capable  of  any 
villany,  of  contriving  any  plot  to  compass 
any  end  you  have  in  view.  But  do  you 
suppose  I  will  believe  my  father  capable 
of  what  you  charge  him  with?  And 
even  were  he  — " 

"  Had  you  not  better  wait,"  interrupt- 
ed Ferguson,  "until  you  know,  whether 
capable  of  it  or  not,  what  the  case  against 
him  is?" 

"The  case!"  she  exclaimed,  stamping 
her  little  foot,  "  I  care  nothing  for  your 
case !  You  have  proved  yourself  a  villain 
by  the  proposal  you  have  made  me,  and 
I  am  sure  my  father  would  sooner  die  on 

as  you  say,  than  suffer  me  to  purchase 

his  life  so  infamously." 

He  looked  as  black  as  midiiig^t  and 


scowled  at  her  as  he  said,  between  his 
teeth,  "You  reject  my  oflRer.  then  ! " 

"  Reject  it ! "  she  said  with  a  look  of 
utter  loathing,  "  I  spurn  it  1  I  trample 
on  it !    I  spit  oipon  it ! " 

"Then  take  the  consequences!"  he 
said,  struggling  against  a  furious  passion, 
"  the  ruin  of  your  fiither,  which  you  might 
have  prevented,  be  on  your  head !  And, 
perhaps,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  in  a 
quieter  toncL  but  one  steeped  in  malignity— 
"  perhaps  the  world  will  believe  other  ru- 
mors touching  other  persons.  I  have 
helped  suppress  them.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  impossible,  any  longer.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  been  seen  in  this  neighborhood, 
I  believe ! " 

Eleanor  blushed  deeply  with  just  anger 
at  this  insolence^  and  I  stepped  forward 
and  said, 

"  Sir,  I  accompanied  this  young  lady 
hither,  by  her  request,  and  ror  her  pro- 
tection. You  will  repeat  your  impertinence 
at  your  peril!" 

"At  my  peril,  you  monkey ! "  he  thun- 
dered out  in  a  towering  passion,  which  he 
was  glad  to  vent  upon  somebody,  and  he 
advanced  upon  me  with  uplifted  hand.  I 
was  but  a  mouthful  to  hiin,  but  I  happen- 
ed to  take  up  mechanically  as  I  came  ont 
with  Eleanor,  the  cane  which  I  usually 
carried.  It  had  a  blade  in  it,  as  college 
canes  were  very  apt,  foolishly  enough,  to 
have  in  those  days.  I  drew  it  in  an  in- 
stant, and,  shortening  it  as  he  approached, 
exclaimed, 

"  Lay  a  finger  upon  me,  sir,  and  far 

,  it  will  be  the  last  misdiief  you  wiU 

do !  '^ 

Perhaps  my  eye  was  a  little  wicked; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  stayed  his  band  a 
moment,  while  Eleanor  screamed  alond 
and  was  rushing  between  us,  when  we 
were  all  brought  to  our  bearings  by  a 
quick  rustling  among  the  branches  belund 
me,  instantly  follo^^  by  Colonel  Aller- 
ton's  voice  of  command, 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  said  sternly  to  me^ 
"put  up  that  gimcrack,  sir.  What  in 
God's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  disturb- 
ance ?  "  looking  first  at  one  and  then  the 
other. 

"  It  means,  sir,"  said  I,  "  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  that  rascal  there "  (per- 
haps the  noun  was  qualified  by  an  exple- 
tive "  now  better  far  removed  ")  "  insult- 
ed Miss  Allerton,  and  when  I  interfered 
he  offered  to  strike  me,  and  I  was  only 
giving  him  to  understand  that  he  wouldn't 
do  it  more  than  once." 

"Ferguson!  Eleanor!"  he  said,  in  a 
great  amazement,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Eleanor,  is  it  true  that  he  in- 
sulted you  ?  Frank  must  be  beside  him- 
self" 
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'^ Insulted  me!  yea,  indeed,  sir,"  said 
aha  ^and  you  too." 

"Me!  impossible!"  cried  the  fiither. 
"  In  what  way,  pray  ?  " 

"  Miss  Eleanor,"  Ferguson  put  in,  as  if 
to  giye  her  time  to  reflect  and  withhold  her 
communication,  *^  regards  the  renewal  of 
my  unfortunate  addresses  as  an  insult  to 
h^  and  you.  But  I  hope,  sir,  you  may 
not  regard  it  so  seriously  wnen  you  know 
my  motives  for  my  presumption." 

^'  Don't  believe  him.  papal "  cried  Elea- 
nor, ^*  he  is  a  liar,  ana  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.  What  do  you  think,"  she  continued, 
going  up  to  him,  and  resting  her  hand  on 
bis  shoulder  and  looking  up  into  his  face, 
"  what  do  you  think  this  wreteh  has  been 
■a^g  about  you  ?  That  you  had  com- 
mitted some  horrid  crime, — forgery,  I  be- 
lieve,— and  that  it  depends  on  mm  to 

save  you  or  to "  and  she  burst  into 

tears  on  his  shoulder.  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  ^^  and  the  price  of  his 
silence,  of  your  life,  I  believe,  was  to  be 
£]eanor's  hand  in  marriage ! " 

"  Ferguson,  are  you  mad  ?  "  said  Colo- 
nel Allerton  to  him,  "  can  you  have  said 
these  things?" 

"  Mad ! "  cried  Ferguson,  who  did  seem 
nearly  beside  himself  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment— ''  mad,  indeed !  Well  for 
you  if  I  were  !  Can  I  have  said  these 
things  ?    I  have  said  them,  and  they  are 

TRUE ! " 

"  True ! "  exclaimed  the  coloneL  *^  Mr. 
Ferguson,  you  know  such  charges  as  these 
must  be  brought  to  a  strict  account" 

"  Strict  enough,  sir,"  replied  Ferguson, 
with  a  devilish  sneer,  ^^  you  may  be  assur- 
ed of  that.  But  it  must  be  by  twelve 
men  and  not  by  twelve  paces,  Satisfnc- 
tion,  sir,  is  the  due  of  a  gentleman  and 

not  a  FELON." 

"  Scoundrel ! "  cried  the  colonel,  and 
shaking  off  Eleanor,  he  snatched  my  blade, 
still  unsheathed,  and  made  a  step  towards 
the  other.  Eleanor  clung  again  to  his 
arm,  and  I  stepped  between  them,  while 
Ferguson  said,  laughing  loudly, 

"Come  on,  by  all  means,  sir.  Add 
murder  to  your  other  crimes.  A  man 
can  be  hanged  but  once ! " 

"  Tush."  cried  Colonel  Allerton,  tossing 
down  his  weapon,  "I  meant  nothing, 
Eleanor,  my  girl.  It  was  an  involuntanr 
movement.  I^t  the  rascal  go.  I  wouldn't 
touch  him." 

"  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,"  cried  Fer- 
guson, taking  off  his  hat  and  making  a 
mock  bow  to  the  party,  with  eyes  full  of 
hatred  and  malice,  "and  since  I  have  your 
gracious  permission,  I  wiil  go,  as  I  have 
business  elsewhere.     Good  morning !  " 

And  turning  round,  he  stooped  under 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  side  oppo- 
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sito  to  the  entrance  on  our  side,  and  dis- 
appeared. As  we  stood  lookii^  after 
him,  we  could  hear  him  crashing  Us  way 
through  the  underbrush  and  the  inter- 
lacing boughs  of  the  forest 


CHAPTEBXL 

We  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment  afler 
Ferguson  disappeared  under  the  branches. 
I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  look ;  but, 
without  knowing  it,  I  found  myself  glan- 
cing out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  at 
Eleanor,  who  had  remained  standing  dur- 
ing all  ihe  last  part  of  this  singular  scene. 
Sfa^  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  her  fiither, 
whose  eyes  were  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
the  place  where  Ferguson  had  vanished, 
with  an  expression  upon  his  face  in  which 
a  towering  passion  seemed  to  contend  with 
an  extreme  astonishment  Presently, 
however,  as  if  controlling  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  turned  to  Eleanor,  and 
taking  her  arm  under  his,  without  saying 
any  thing,  hastily  proceeded  to  the  avenue 
and  thus  on  to  the  house.  I  followed  at 
a  proper  distance,  so  that  they  might  have 
spoken  together  had  they  chosen  to  do  so, 
without  fear  of  bemg  overheard  by  me. 
But  they  made  no  use  of  the  opportunity, 
both  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts.  Or,  rather,  the  father 
seemed  plunged  in  a  moody  cloud  of  medi- 
tatioiL  while  the  daughter  was  anxiouslv 
oonsiaering  him  and  h&  condition.  Though 
she  stepped  firmly  and  kept  pace  with  her 
father  in  his  hurried  walk^  I  could  see  that 
her  arm  trembled  upon  his,  and  that  she 
was  trying,  as  she  had  opportunity,  to  get 
ftn  unsuspect»i  glance  at  his  face. 

That  I  felt  a  profound  curiosity,  as  well 
as  interest,  about  what  I  had  seeiL  need 
not  be  said,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  my  presence,  although  fairly  and 
honestly  brought  about,  might  be  intrusive 
and  unwelcome.  So  I  was  meditating  a 
sudden  and  secret  retreat  as  soon  as  we 
approached  the  house,  thinking  that,  as 
my  room  might  be  better  than  my  com- 
pany, so  it  was  very  likely  my  com- 
pamons  would  not  notice  my  sudden 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Just 
as  thev  entered  the  house,  however, 
througn  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
pass  to  make  a  dignified  retreat,  Eleanor 
said  a  few  words  to  her  fiither,  with  a 
glance  at  me  over  her  shoulder.  I  pre- 
tended to  drop  my  cane  and  lingered  be- 
hind so  as  to  leave  them  free  to  say  what 
they  liked  about  me,  when  Colonel  Aller- 
ton stopped,  and  turning  round  to  me, 
said, 

"  Frank,  step  into  my  room,  if  you  can 
spare  the  time.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
advioe  in  a  mattar  of  importanoe." 
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I  fbit  greatly  flattered  of  course,  and 
looked  on  myself  as  promoted  to  be  a 
middle-aged  man.  at  a  jump ;  or,  at  least, 
as  haying  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Five- 
snd-Twenty .   I  pa^ed  on  through  the  hall 
and  went  into  the  library,  the  lather  and 
daughter  remaining  in  conference  near  the 
hall  door,  while  I  seated  myself  before  the 
fife  that  was  never  quenched,  and  gazed  up 
at  the  white  wig,  rubicund  race,  and  wili, 
protuberant  eyes  of  his  late  Majesty,  who 
returned  my  look  with  a  half-franuc  ex- 
pression not  out  of  keeping  with  the  queer 
doings  of  the  last  hour.    Presently^  I 
heard  Eleanor's  light  footstep  ascendmg 
the  stairs  and  immediately  afterwards  that 
ci  her  father  approaching  the  door  of  the 
library.    I  rose  as  he  entered;  but  he 
made  me  a  sign'to  take  my  seat  again,  and 
then  walked  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room  in  silent  thought    Then, 
Beating  himself  on  the  sofa,  which  made 
an  angle  of  some  sort  (I  never  was  much 
of  a  mathematician,)  with  the  fireplace, 
he  turned  to  me  with  the  cordial,  confid- 
ing air  which  marked  his  manner,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  reserve  it  cover- 
ed, if  Mr.  Bulkley's  theory  was  right,  and 
b^an — 

"  Well,  Frank,  you  will  have  a  lively 
icene  to  describe  in  your  next  letter  to  the 
Deipnosophoi !  Quite  a  God-send  to  your 
journal,  by  Jove !  You  could  hiutlly  nave 
hoped  ror  any  thing  so  animating  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  world  as 
this." 

"  I  will  not  deny,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that 
I  have  been  deeply  interest^  in  what  I 
have  seen  this  morning,  and  in  what  has 
eome  under  my  notice  before  as  to  this 
Mr.  Ferguson,  if  that  be  his  name ;  but  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  nothing  I  have  seen 
cr  heard  will  ever  be  told  to  any  living 
soul,  unless  it  be  the  wish  of  my  cousin 
Eleanor  and  yourself  that  the  facts  I  have 
been  witness  to  should  be  truly  stated  at 
flomeiuture  time." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  answered 
**!  believe  you  to  be  a  discreet  lad,  ana 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  make 
this  adventure  a  topic  of  gossip,  just  yet 
It  is  quite  likely  it  may  become  such, 
however ;  and  in  such  case,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  leave  your  testimony  in  your 
own  keeping,  to  be  used  or  withheld  at 
your  own  discretion.  And  I  am  sure 
Eleanor  would  feel  the  same.  She  has  a 
high  opmion  of  you,  Frank,  my  boy, 
though  the  little  accident  by  which  you 
were  brought  into  Parson  Bulkley's  keep- 
ing did  not  argue  vehemently  in  favor  of 
your  prudence  and  steadiness  of  character, 
at  first." 

I  blushed  to  the  very  soles  of  my  boots 
to  hear  this  opinion  of  Eleanor  in  my  fii^ 


Tor ;  though  had  I  known  as  much  as  Ido 
now  (the  more's  the  pity !)  I  should  Iuitc 
known  that  prudence  and  discretion  are 
not  always  the  best  recommendations  o!  a 
man  to  a  woman.  Luckily  for  me,  how- 
ever, tiiese  virtues  have  not  always  been 
so  inconveniently  preponderant  as  to  stand 
in  my  way  matenally. 

'^I  am  much  obliged  to  my  cousin 
Eleanor,  and  to  you.  sir,"  I  said,  half 
laughing  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ^>eech. 
'^  for  your  good  opinion  of  me.  I  am  sura 
that  I  shall  always  look  on  the  accident  yoo 
speak  of  as  one  of  the  luckiest  things  that 
ever  could  happen  to  me ;  as  without  it  I 
should  have  never  known  you,  and  my 
cousin,  and  Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  wise  above  my  fellows,  but  I  ha^ 
sense  enough  to  know  the  value  of  such 
friends  as  you  all  have  shown  your- 
selves." 

"  I  thank  you  for  our  share  of  the  com- 
pliment," said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  the  ra- 
ther, considering  the  character  which  yon 
have  just  heard  an  older  acquaintance  than 
yourself,  even,  bestow  upon  me,  and  the 
fkte  he  was  obliging  enough  to  suggest  as 
my  due." 

^'  His  may  be  an  older  acquaintanceship 
than  mine^  sir,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  know 
that  mine  is  the  better  of  the  two;  for  it 
is  enough  to  make  me  laugh  at  any  such 
ebullition  of  spleen  as  that" 

^'  I  was  taken  by  surprise  this  morning 
myself,"  he  resumed ;  "  and  was  nearly  as 
much  astonisHed  as  you  could  have  been 
at  what  Ferguson  said.  I  have  always 
thought  well  of  him,  and,  had  Eleanor 
fancied  him,  I  should  have  been  very  well 
4X)ntent  to  have  had  it  a  match.  But  she 
seems  to  have  known  him  better  than  I 
did.  By  Jove !  these  women  have  an  in- 
stinct  which  is  a  surer  protection  to  them 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  world  we  men 
brag  so  much  of." 

"  She  certainly  had  an  escape,  sir,"  I 
interpolated,  as  he  paused,  ^  for  he  must 
be  a  precious  scoundrel,  besides  having  a 
devil  of  a  temper." 

*'  You  are  right  undoubtedly,"  he  went 
on, "  though  I  was  not  clear-sighted  enough 
to  read  him  so.  I  thought  him  a  sincere 
friend  in  the  vexation  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved through  your  friend  Markham's 
etourderie^  and  I  liked  him  all  the  better 
for  it,  because  he  was  a  rejected  admirer 
of  Eleanor's.  But,  no  doubt,  as  I  always 
supposed  indeed,  he  hoped  thus  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  her." 

He  paused,  and  as  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  spoke,  Ihad 
nothing  to  say  excepting  a  confused  obseiv 
yation  to  the  effect  thftt  he  would  haye 
been  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  rogue,  if  he  had 
fiuHed  to  do  his  endeavor  in  sodi  a 
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But  the  Colonel  did  not  heed  what  I  stam- 
mered out,  but  went  on  as  if  no  break  had 
taken  place  in  the  chain  of  his  ideas. 

"  However  that  may  be,"  he  continued, 
"  there  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  his  villany, 
md  I  only  wish  that  I  knew  the  extent  of 
it  Angry  as  ho  was,  and  carried  by  his 
passion  beyond  his  self-control,  he  had 
some  meaning  in  what  he  said.  It  was 
miching  malice,'  as  Hamlet  "says,  and 
meant  mischief.  I  dare  say  he  would  give 
his  ears  (I  wish  to  God  they  were  nailed 
to  the  pillory,  as  they  deserve  to  be !)  that 
he  had  kept  ^  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth.  But  as  he  was  surprised  out  of 
what  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  I  must  make 
my  advantage  of  it.  And  the  first  thing 
I  must  do  is  to  get  back  to  England  as 
aoon  as  I  can,  to  confront  his  charges, — for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  already  on  his 
way  thither  to  make  them,  whatever  they 
mav  be." 

"To  England,  dear  papa ! "  said  Eleanor, 
who  entered  by  the  door  behind  him,  as 
he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  and  she 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 
•*  to  England  !    And  why  to  England  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  love,"  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke,  ^*  because  it 
is  there  that  I  must  be  hanged,  if  Mr. 
Ferguson  be  a  true  prophet  I  really 
don't  recollect  having  done  any  thing  wor- 
thy of  death  since  I  came  to  America. 
Ferguson  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  did  not  talk 
in  the  wav  he  did,  though  he  was  in  a  pas- 
lion,  without  some  vicious  meaning  or 
other.  He  has  some  design,  and  it  must 
be  put  into  execution  in  England,  and  there 
I  must  be  to  counteract  it." 

She  passed  round  the  comer  of  the  sofa 
where  he  sat,  still  holding  his  hand,  and 
■eated  herself  by  his  side. 

"  No,  no,  dear  papa,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  tender  emotion,  "  do  not  put  your- 
self within  the  reach  of  that  villain.  You 
do  not  know  his  ability  in  wickedness. 
Tou  will  find  it  more  than  a  match  for  your 
innocence  and  the  simple  honesty  of  your 
way  of  dealing.  Pray,  do  not  go !  Stay 
here  with  me ! " 

"  What,  my  dear ! "  he  said  to  her,  half 
reproachfully,  but  all  tenderly, "  you  sure- 
ly would  not  have  me  stay  here  and  admit 
by  default  whatever  slanders  he  may  have 
ooncoctcd  ?  That  is  not  like  my  Eleanor. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  mount  the 
drop  at  Newgate,  next  Monday  morning, 
than  live  under  such  an  imputation.  I 
will  at  least  show  my  own  confidence  in 
my  innocence,  whatever  happens.  But 
you  shall  remain  here  until  the  whole 
thing  is  settled." 

"I  remain  here!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  which  she  hastily 
broahed  off  her  kmg  lashes  belbie  they 


fell — ^I  remain  here,  papa,  while  you*  go 
to  difficulty,  if  not  to  duiger  ?  That  would 
be  like  me,  indeed !  You  know  that  I 
was  not  thinking  of  myself ;  but  I  have  a 
dread  of  this  man's  power  of  mischief^ 
which  I  cannot  help.  He  has  haunted  me 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  I  am  afiraid 
of  him,  I  confess.  If  we  are  beyond  his 
reach  here,  for  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  stay 
here,  till  he  is  out  of  our  way." 

"  For  more  than  two  years,  Eleanor ! " 
said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
"  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  1  how  comes 
it  that  I  have  never  heard  of  this  befbre  ?" 

Eleanor  blushed  deeply,  and,  looking 
demurely  downwards,  saio,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  I  could  not  tell  you,  papa— 
indeed  t  could  not :  I  could  not  trust  you ; 
for  the  man," — she  paused  a  moment  and 
then  added,  as  if  with  pain  and  difficulty — 
"  the  man  insulted  me.    And " 

"  Insulted  you ! "  exclaimed  her  father, 
starting  up,  with  a  deeper  imprecation 
than  I  had  ever  heard  come  horn  his  pol- 
ished lips ;  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of 
this  on  the  instant?  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  overtake  him  yet."  And  he  had 
his  hand  upon  the  bell-puU,  when  Eleanor 
seized  his  arm,  exclaiming — 

"  Dearest  papa,  this  man  is  not  worth 
your  anger;  he  is  beneath  your  resent- 
ment. What,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Do ! "  he  exclaimed^  "  I  am  going  to 
order  my  horse  and  be  after  him, — I  can 
be  m  Boston  as  soon  as  he." 

"And  what  then,  papa?"  Eleanor  per- 
sisted, still  holding  on  to  his  arm. 

"Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear;  I  will 
find  a  way  to  chastise  him  for  his  insolence. 
Have  no  fears  on  that  score^"  said  the 
veteran,  and  he  glanced  significantly  at 
me. 

"Ah,  dear  papa !"  expostulated  Eleanor, 
in  a  tone  that  might  nave  disarmed  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger  himself,  "surely  you 
would  not  put  your  life  on  a  level  with 
that  wretch's,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
For  you  can  hardly  hope  to  inflict  any 
corporal  chastisement  in  any  other  way. 
And  now  you  wonder  that  I  did  not  tell 
you  all  this  two  years  ago !  You  have  a 
pretty  way,  haven't  you,  of  coaxing  my 
confidence  ?  Come,  now,  sit  down  hj  me 
again,  and  ask  cousin  Frank  there  if  he 
does  not  think  you  a  choleric,  testy,  foolish 
old  gentleman." 

Bluebeard  could  not  have  withstood 
such  entreaties,  and  the  blandishments 
that  accompanied  them,  and  Colonel  Al- 
lerton  did  sit  down  again,  evidentlj^  ^^' 
ing  cooler  and  cooler,  and  said — "Well, 
and  what  does  cousin  Frank  think  on  the 
subject?" 

^*I  think,  sir,"  I  replied,  "tfiat  you  do 
well  to  be  angry  for  such  a  crate,  and  I 
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am  find  no  fimlt  with  your  ¥nsh  for  satis- 
fiu^tion,  if  it  were  a  case  in  which  it  could 
be  had.  But,  putting  aside  the  question 
of  whether  this  man  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  like  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  he 
could  use  this  accusation,  whatever  it  is, 
18  he  has  already  suggested  this  morning, 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  you,  if  he 
chose.  And  besides,  sir,  you  will  remem- 
ber this  is  not  Old  England,  and  the  ordeal 
by  combat  is  not  one  our  puritan  notions 
accord  with," 

**  Very  true,  yery  true,  Frank,"  he  said, 
quite  cidmed  down  again,  "  I  was  an  old 
K>ol  to  haye  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And 
then  he  might  say  that  I  wanted  to  rid 
myself  of  my  accuser  in  this  extra-judicial 
way.   So  go  on,  my  love,  and  tell  me  how 

he  has  continued  to  annoy  you  since " 

and  his  eyes  flashed  agam,  and  his  hand 
clenched,  at  the  thought  he  did  not  utter. 

"  He  hinted  to  me  before  we  left  Eng- 
land," she  resimied,  ^^  substantially  what 
he  said  to-day — that  he  had  your  honour, 
if  not  your  life,  in  his  hands.  And  he 
made  me  believe  that  he  actually  prevent- 
ed your  arrest,  when  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  by  putting  the  officers  on  a 
wrong  scent." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this, 
my  child  ?  "  said  her  father. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  papa,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  did  what  seemed  to  me 
for  the  best.  I  knew  you  well  enough  to 
know  that  nothing  would  prevent  you 
from  staying  and  facing  any  hazard,  and 
I  was  weak  enough  to  wish  you  safe  on 
this  side  the  water.   I  knew  that  the  per- 

Slexity  into  which  Mr.  Markham's  impru- 
ence  had  thrown  you  was  capable  of 
being  put  into  a  bad  shape,  and  I  was  sure 
that  this  man  was  capable  of  twisting  it 
into  any  shape  that  suited  him  best.  So 
I  let  things  take  their  course.  But  if  I 
have  done  wrong,  I  have  been  fully  pun- 
ished, for  I  have  suffered  tortures  of  mind 
the  last  two  years."  And  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  in  severe  bodily  pain. 

"  My  poor  Eleanor "  said  her  father, 
tenderly  taking  her  hand,  "you  would 
have  done  better  to  have  told  me  all  this. 
I  could  have  convinced  you  that  his  as- 
sertion about  the  arrest  must  have  been  a 
lie,  and  that  so  his  others  most  likely 
were." 

"  Could  you  indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  Eleanor, 
"ho  told  it  to  me,  connected  with  so  many 
circumstances  which  I  knew  to  be  true, 
and  actually  pointing  out  the  officer,  that 
I  thought  that  was  certain,  if  nothing 
else." 

"  Had  vou  been  acquainted  with  affiurs, 
my  dear,"  he  returned,  "  you  would  have 
known  ttiat  an  arrest  of  such  a  charaotftr 


could  not  be  initiated  without  a  d^;ree  of 
notoriety  which  would  have  followed  us 
here,  and  that  the  subsequent  legal  mea- 
sures could  not  be  done  in  a  comer.  But 
no  matter  for  that  now ;  let  me  know  what 
you  have  had  to  do  with  Feiguson  sinoa 
then." 

"He  wrote  to  me  several  times  firom 
England,  proposing  to  renew  his  addresaea 
to  me,  and,  on  that  condition,  to  hush  np 
the  ^  ugly  business,'  as  he  called  it.  Hm 
next  time  I  knew  any  thing  of  him,  was 
when  we  saw  him  together  at  the  river," 
she  said,  addressing  herself  to  me ;  and 
then,  after  briefly  recalling  the  adventure 
to  her  father,  she  proceed^  ^*  One  other 
letter,  under  cover  to  Petehell  (as  indeed 
all  his  letters  were  sent),  came  while 
oousi^  Frank  was  in  Boston.  It  was 
post-marked  *•  Washington ; '  but  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  this,  and  as  soon  as  it 
arrived,  without  opening  the  outer  sheet, 
I  sent  it  back  to  him  at  Boston,  where  I 
knew  he  would  be  before  leaving  the 
country." 

"  And  that  was  the  reason,  no  doubt," 
said  her  father,  "  why  he  enclosed  the  let- 
ter of  this  morning  to  Frank  heit$.  He 
thought  it  would  be  more  sure  of  being 
opened,  if  it  came  through  him ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  have  met  with  no 
better  luck  than  its  precursors  had  it  not 
been  for  Frank  and  me." 

"  It  certainly  would  not,"  she  replied ; 
"but  I  am  greatly  relieved  now  it  has 
happened,  though  I  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  it  at  first,  as  you  may  have 
surmised,"  turning  to  me  (she  was  quite 
right — I  had  so),  *'for  I  am  now  rid  of  the 
fii^t  secret  I  ever  kept  from  you,  papa, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last,  I  promise  you." 
And  she  put  her  arms  round  his  nedc  and 
kissed  him  twice.  Great  Heavens !  why 
was  not  I  sixty-five  years  old  and  a  papa. 
Sir  Walter  &x)tt  somewhere  feelingly 
complains  of  the  affliction  caused  "  to  us 
male  creatures,"  by  the  sight  of  the  ca- 
resses which  the  ladies  are  so  fond  of  wast- 
ing in  such  unnecessary  profusion  upon 
one  another.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  any 
better  to  see  them  thrown  away  upon 
heavy  fathers  and  stupid  brothers.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  this 
mortal  life,  and  I  had  to  submit  to  it  in 
this  instance,  as  in  a-many  since.  Colonel 
Allerton  presently  resumed : 

"  But  still,  darling,  I  am  not  clear  that 
I  ought  not  to  return  to  England,  to  show 
that  I  am  not  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
his  accusations.  What  think  you,  Frank?" 

Eleanor  gave  me  an  imploring  look, 
and,  as  I  certainly  had  no  wish  to  give  an 
answer  that  should  send  them  out  of  the 
country,  I  replied : 

"  I  cannot  give  yoa  voj  opinkni,  airi  on 
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file  sabject.  I  do  not  know  enongh  about 
it  to  haye  formed  one." 

"Isthatso?"  herej^lied;  "Ihavebeen 
talking  to  yon  all  this  whfle  under  the 
bcdief  that  £ldanor  had  made  yon  her 
onAdant,  and  told  you  all  about  our 
affairs." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  been  thus 
happy,  and  Eleanor,  while  she  confirmed 
my  statement  was  good  enough  to  say. 
that  she  had  aetermined  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  offered  itselil 

'^I  did  so  long  for  a  fiiend  to  talk  with 
d)Out  these  things,  which  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  ought  to  keep  to  myself  or  not. 
I  was  so  in  want  of  advice  and  comfort ! " 

0  why  had  she  not  yielded  to  this  im- 
pulse !  I  do  not  know  how  I  might  have 
answered  as  a  friend  and  comforter ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  done  my  best, 
and  at  any  rate  it  would  certainly  have 
been  a  very  great  comfort  to  me. 

"  You  would  have  done  right,"  repb'ed  her 
father.  ^^  Frank  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  and 
our  confidence,  for  he  has  shown  himself 
truly  discreet  and  friendly,  as  I  understand 
it)  aud  he  shall  have  both."  I  bowed,  and  he 
continued :  "  In  fact,  there  is  not  much  to 
tell  you.  Just  as  I  retired  from  the  army, 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since,  old 
Vinal  Grayson,  who  had  been  the  agent 
for  the  loyalists  ever  since  the  year  eighty, 
died,  and,  as  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  some  person  having  some  know- 
ledge of  the  colonies  and  the  people  claim- 
ing relief  from  time  to  time.  I  was  per- 
suaded by  Lord  Hobart,  then  colonial 
secretary,  to  act  in  that  capacity,  though 
much  against  my  will.  For,  though  a 
limitation  of  time  was  prescribed  in  Pitt's 
bill  for  the  compensation  of  the  loyalists, 
still  the  Government  was  very  liberal  and 
considerate  in  the  admission  of  claims,  in 
cases  of  special  hardship,  which  might  be 
strictly  barred  by  lapsed  time." 

"  The  British  (Government  stood  hand- 
somely by  those  who  stood  by  them,  I 
have  always  heard,"  said  I. 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth,"  he  replied. 
^Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  all  that  made  them,  nor 
could  the  real  losses  we  sustained  be  made 
eood.  But  the  successive  mmistries  all 
behaved  as  well  as  they  could,  I  believe. 
But  this  liberality  exposed  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  danger — which  indeed  is  in- 
cident to  all  systems  of  compensations  and 
pensions— of  fictitious  and  forged  claims. 
This  could  hardly  be  avoided,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  especially  as  many  of  the 
pensioners  had  returned  to  this  country, 
and  the  distances  over  which  they  were 
scattered  made  it  very  hard  to  Keep  a 
strict  eye  upon  them  all." 

((That  is  plain  enou^,"  said  I.    ''I 


should  think  it  most  have  been  ont  of  the 
question." 

"  We  did  our  best,"  he  went  on.  "but 
it  was  hard  to  guard  against  all  tne  de- 
vices of  the  enemy.  Some  three  years 
or  thereabouts,  ago,  I  was  strongly  suspi- 
cious that  an  extensive  fraud  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  time.  In  the  course 
of  my  investigations  I  had  consulted  with 
this  Ferguson,  as  I  had  done  frequently 
before, — regarding  him  as  a  shrewd  legal 
adviser,  and  as  one  particularly  well 
qualified  to  act  as  such,  firom  his  own 
connection  with  the  loyalists.  Young 
Markham  too,  who  was  n^uently  about 
my  offices  in  London  with  his  father,  and 
who  was  just  then  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  also  taken  into  confidence 
and  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
from  time  to  time." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  firaud 
you  suspected  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  was  a  daim  purporting  to  be  of 
Michael  St  John,"  he  repli^  "for  a 
large  seizure  of  specie  and  goods  whi(^ 
he  was  transferring  from  New  Jersey  to 
New- York,  at  the  tanning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, for  protection  frt)m  the  British 
troops,  and  taken  by  the  rebels.  With 
mterest  upon  interest,  it  was  made  to 
amount  to  near  £50,000.  It  seemed  so 
well  supported  by  vouchers  and  affidavits, 
and  the  case  as  stated  appeared  so  hara 
a  one,  that  Mr.  Perceval  (for  it  happen- 
ed during  his  short  rule)  consented  to 
allow  the  man  a  pension  of  £500  a  year 
for  his  life,  provided  Mr.  Jackson,  then 
minister  at  Washington,  should  certify  to 
the  necessary  facts.  This  was  done,  and 
as  soon  as  uie  certificate  arrived  in  due 
form,  it  was  all  settled,  as  I  supposed, 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  renut  the 
money  to  New- York  every  year,  on  re- 
ceiving the  reguUr  evidence  that  the  man 
was  alive." 

"  And  how  long  did  this  go  on,  sir  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  For  eight  or  nine  years,"  he  answer- 
ed ;  "and  it  would  never  have  been  sus- 
pected that  there  was  any  thing  amiss, 
had  I  not  had  occasion  to  look  into  some 
American  dispatches  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice on  another  matter  relating  to  my 
department,  and,  to  my  surprise.  I  found 
no  record  at  the  time  the  certificate  of 
the  identity  of  St  John  was  sent  over,  of 
any  such  transaction.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
dead,  and  his  secretary  at  (me  of  the 
northern  courts,  and  there  was  no  imme- 
diate way  of  siftmg  it  I  looked  fiurther 
back,  and  found  several  other  cases  of  like 
nature,  of  less  amount,  but  very  consider- 
able in  the  aggr^ate,  all  of  which  were 
payable  to  the  same  agent  in  New- York 
who  held  St  John's  power  of  attorney." 
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"And  what  did  you  do  then,  sir?"  I 
asked,  naturall j  interested  in  the  story. 

*'  I  at  once  sent  for  Ferguson,"  he  an- 
swered, '^  who  seemed  as  much  perplexed 
and  amazed  as  I  was,  and  he  advised  me 
to  say  nothing  for  the  present  to  the  Co- 
lonial Secreta^,  but  to  lay  a  trap  for  the 
rogue  at  New- York^  so  as  to  get  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  origm  of  the  business." 

^^ And  you  did  so,  I  suppose? "  I  sug- 
gested. 

*'  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did.  It  was 
the  grand  mistake  I  made.  I  ought  to 
have  reported  the  whole  thing  at  once, 
for  when  it  transpired  in  that  quarter — 
as  it  Tery  soon  did,  through  AUrkham's 
imprudence  or  ill  luck — ^it  had  an  ugly 
loot" 

^' And  how  was  that,  sir?  "  I  inquired 
of  him. 

"Why,"  said  he.  "Markham  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  dcrk  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  he  happened  to  be  there  one 
morning  when  the  Secretary  came  through 
the  room.  He  remembered  that  Mark- 
ham  had  been  sent  to  him  by  me  on  bus- 
iness once  or  twice,  and  called  him  into 
his  room  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  a 
matter  to  come  before  Parliament  that 
day,  that  he  supposed  he  might  know 
about  I  can't  tell  you  how  the  cross- 
purposes  occurred,  but  Markham  suppos- 
ing he  was  speaking  of  this  matter,  of 
\rhich  his  own  thoughts  were  full,  made 
answers  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
the  minister,  and  he  did  not  release  him 
till  he  had  learned  all  he  had  to  tell." 

"  That  was  unlucky,  certainly,"  said  I ; 
"but  it  was  rather  poor  Markham's  mis- 
fortune than  his  fiiult" 

"So  I  have  tried  to  persuade  paiA," 
Eleanor  put  in,  blushing  and  lookixig 
down  5  "  but  he ^" 

"Ah,  but  you  forget,  my  dear,  that 
although  he  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
first,  he  admitted  that  he  went  on  delib- 
erately afterwards  in  his  account  of  the 
matter,  thinking,  forsooth,  that  it  was 
best  for  all  parties !    He  think,  indeed ! " 

"But  perhaps  he  was  right,  papa," 
said  Eleanor,  growing  a  little  warmer  as 
she  went  on.  "  You  say  that  you  vrere 
mistaken  in  not  doing  this  yery  thing  at 
first ;  why,  then,  are  you  so  yery  severe 
on  poor  Mr.  Markham  ?  " 

"  He  and  I  were  yery  different  people, 
my  dear,"  he  replied,  "and  the  conduct 
which  might  have  been  wise  in  me,  was 
uncalled  for  and  impertinent  in  him. 
And  tiiat  is  harder  to  forgiye  than  an 
intentional  injury^— of  which  I  haye  never 
suspected  him.  Had  he  held  his  tongue, 
we  should  have  been  at  Walford  to-day, 
instead  of  Wensley." 

I  really  ooold  not  find  it  in  my  heart 


to  bear  him  malice  for  that,  though  I  did 
not  think  Miss  Eleanor  had  any  oocasicxi 
to  blush  so  when  she  named  him.  I  only 
said,  however,  "  And  what  was  the  up- 
shotrir?" 

"  Why,  the  upshot  was,  as  you  might 
suppose,  that  the  minister  was  high,  and 
so  was  I.  He  spoke  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  a  way  that  I  could  not  stand,  sir. 
and  I  threw  up  the  office  on  the  spot 
His  lordship  made  no  objections  to  re- 
ceiving my  resignation,  and  soon  after- 
wards appointed  this  very  Ferguson  my 
successor." 

"Ferguson!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  0,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  a  very  pro- 
per appointment  it  seemed  to  me  then." 
Eleanor  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  hands  as  a 
slight  protest.  "  Well,  there  was  no  rea- 
son I  knew  of  why  it  was  not,  my  dear, 
and  I  made  no  quarrel  with  Ferguson  on 
that  score." 

"But  how  was  this  connected  with 
your  coming  to  America,  sir,  if  I  may 
ask?"  said  f. 

"Very  naturally,"  he  answered;  "as 
these  firauds  had  occurred  during  my  in- 
cumbency, I  felt  myself  bound  to  do  my 
best  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  It  was 
due  to  the  government,  and  to  my  char- 
acter ;  and  uie  most  direct  way  seemed  to 
be  to  look  into  them  in  person,  and  on 
the  spot  And  so  I  came  over,  and  as 
this  foolish  girl  would  not  be  left  behind, 
I  had  to  bring  her  with  me." 

"And  what  success  have  you  had, 
sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Indifierent  enough,"  was  his  reply. 
"  The  conspirators  on  this  side  the  water 
must  have  had  timdy  notice  of  the  dis- 
covery, for  I  have  got  no  trace  of  them 
yet ;  and  I  fear  I  never  shall  now.  But 
I  had  resolved  never  to  go  home  until  I 
had  cleared  this  mystery  up ;  and  nothing 
but  some  imputation  on  my  honor  and 
character,  such  as  Ferguson  threw  out 
to-day,  would  shake  my  resolution." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  I  suggested,  "  what  he 
said  was  a  mere  burst  of  spite  and  vexa- 
tion,— for  I  must  say  that  my  cousin's 
reception  and  treatment  of  him  were  not 
of  a  gratifying  description.  Will  it  not  be 
time  enough  to  deade,  and  to  act,  after 
you  have  some  definite  information  as  to 
what  he  means  to  do  and  say  ?  Possibly 
you  may  never  hear  finom  him  again." 

"I  do  not  think  that  at  all  likely,"  be 
rejoined ;  "  but,  as  you  say,  perhaps  there 
is  no  hurry  about  it  At  any  rate,  I  will 
be  ruled  by  a  girl  and  b«y,  ta  the  extent 
of  taking  time  to  consider  before  I  do  any 
thing  further." 

And  Eleanor  thanked  him  again  in  tfao 
manner  heretofore  protested  against  by 
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Sir  Walter  Soott  and  myself.     I  added, 
when  this  was  over, 

'^  And  I  wish,  sir.  you  would  take  the 
boy's  advice  in  anotner  particular." 

^'  Ah,  and  what  is  that  ? "  aaid  he, 
smiling  graciously. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  Mr.  Bulklcy 
into  your  counsels.  He  is  odd,  but  kind, 
and  a  genuine  friend  to  this  house,  if 
£uth  may  be  given  to  his  words  behind 
^our  backs.  And  he  is  shrewd  and  ^se 
m  his  generation,  and  as  true  as  Toledo 
steel ;  and  I  know  that  your  confidence 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  him." 

"  0, 1  have  the  highest  value  for  the 
eood  parson,"  he  replied  good-naturedly, 
'and  would  trust  him  with  my  soul, 
body,  and  estate.  I  do  not  imagine  he 
can  do  much  for  us ;  but  if  you  should 
like  to  take  him  into  counsel,  I  have  no 
objection.     Have  you,  £leanor  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  and 
I  think  he  is  a  very  knowing  old  man. 
Perhaps,  as  cousin  Frank  says,  he  may 
make  some  useful  suggestion.  At  any 
rate  he  will  be  a  kind  and  good  friend, 
and  surely  we  have  no  superfluity  of 
such." 


''You  may  toll  him  what  you  think 
best  of  our  afiairs,  then,"  the  Colonel 
said  in  conclusion, "  whenever  ho  comes 
homo,  and  say  I  should  like  to  talk  mat- 
ters over  with  him.  And  now  come,  take 
Eleanor  into  the  dining-room,  for  yoa 
must  be  ready  for  your  dinner  by  this 
time." 

And  so,  in  truth,  I  found  myself,  as 
soon  as  I  could  descend  to  consider  the 
matter ;  and  as  the  hour  when  poor  Jas- 
per had  spread  his  table  for  me  was  long 
past,  I  made  no  resistance  to  this  hospita- 
ble suggestion.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  oueht  to  put  it  on  record  or  not,  but 
the  &ct  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  agi- 
tations of  one  kind  and  another  we  had 
undergone,  we  gave  all  the  evidence  good 
appetites  could  imply  of  good  consciences. 
During  dinner  we  talked  on  indifferent 
subjects,  and  the  servant  who  waited  on 
us  could  not  have  suspected  (torn  oar 
ways,  that  any  thing  out  of  the  common 
had  occurred  that  morning.  Such  are 
the  funny  conditions  of  the  human  micro- 
cosm! After  dinner.  I  returned  to  the 
paMonage  and  applied  myself  to  my 
classics  with  what  appetite  I  might 
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THE  ideal  woman  has  often  been  de- 
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scribed;  we  have  known  all  about 
her  from  our  boyhood.  That  she  was  a 
being  bom  destitute  of  will,  desire,  or  aim 
of  her  own.  That  she  lived  and  breathed 
acted  and  suffered,  in  and  for  her  husband 
and  children,  the  former  particularly. 
That  she  was  "fragile"  in  form,  with 
"tiny"  hands,  and  "faiir"  feet,  and 
•'silvery"  voice.  That  she  found  her 
diief  glory  in  making  a  shirt — her  highest 
pleasure  in  compounding  a  pudding.  That 
she  watched  her  husband's  looks,  antici- 
pating every  wish,  without  the  smallest 
expectation  of  any  attention  or  sacrifice 
from  him,  in  return.  That  she  was  utterly 
miable  to  frown,  or  to  say  no.  That  she 
waited  for  her  lord  and  master  till  all 
hours  of  the  night,  cheerfully  sewine  at 
his  buttons,  and  never  reproaching  nim 
for  being  late,  or  asking  where  he  had 
been.  That  she  "soothed  his  troubled 
brow,"  "consoled  him  by  her  sympathy." 
** cheered  him  by  her  smiles,"  "divided 
his  cares  and  sorrows,"  and  bore  with 
entire  satisfaction  any  amount  of  ezdusion 
from  his  pleasures ;  accepting  evenr  crumb 
of  his  company  with  gratitude.  In  short, 
that  she  was  bom  to  be  the  humble  con- 
tributor to  man ;  to  bear  with  his  tempers, 
follow  his  fortimefl,  humor  his. 


cater  for  his  wants,  watch  over  his  ill- 
nesses, bring  up  his  children,  economise 
his  means,  promote  his  enjoyments* — be 
wholly  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  hikn 
while  he  lived,  and,  if  she  survived  him, 
be  content  wiUi  a  pittance  of  his  estate,  or 
a  condition  of  dependence,  if  it  proved  to 
have  been  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure 
to  leave  the  fortune  she  had  helped  to 
accumulate  to  posterity  or  the  public. 

All  this  has  formed  the  staple  material 
for  the  use  of  magazine  writers  and  others, 
when  they  would  show  up  the  ideal  wo- 
man, and  the  world  has  hailed  the  picture 
with  complacency.  It  was  nice  to  think 
that  so  convenient  a  class  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  good  of  the  higher ;  and  if 
the  gentlemen  were  pleased,  why  the  ladies 
must  be,  of  course,  or  tney  could  not 
claim  to  be  ideal  women.  Aiid  we  have 
no  special  obiection  to  make,  if  only  the 
thing  be  rightly  understood.  The  nice, 
pussy-like  woman  we  have  sketched  mar 
be  agreeably  translated  by  a  master-hand, 
as  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  into  Helen  Penden- 
nis,  or  by  Mr.  Dickens,  into  sundry  hero- 
ines, and  her  lot  is  not  always  an  unlovely 
one.  The  happiness  of  making  sacrifioe.<« 
is,  under  oertam  conditions,  the  sweetest 
and  highest  of  all,  and  as  soon  as  the 
man  shall  be  embodied,  there  oan 
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be  no  word  of  objection  to  this  mould 
kit  the  ideal  woman.  As  things  are 
now,  indeed,  her  lot  would  not  be  enyi- 
able,  unless  she  were  bom  a  sort  of  men- 
Xal  and  moral  jelly,  and  a  very  mild  jellj 
too.  There  must  be  no  wine  in  it,  or  the 
spirit  would  hardly  be  as  amenable  as  the 
case  requires.  Few  of  our  lady  firiends, 
we  may  venture  to  observe,  would  be 
prominent  in  desiring  to  become  ideals,  on 
these  terms ;  still  fewer,  perhaps,  would 
ftimish  the  requisite  material. 

The  female  character  we  have  indicated 
flifjoys,  and  very  naturally,  a  popularity 
aa  old  as  Methuselah,  perhaps  dating  as 
fiur  back  as  Adam  and  Eve,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Milton,  who  praises  ^*  sweet  compli- 
ance "  in  woman,  and  extols  headship  in 
man,  con  amove.  But  as  times  change, 
manners  change  with  them,  and  the  neea 
of  a  new  ideal  woman,  fitted  to  our  new 
state  of  things  in  the  new  world,  has  al- 
ready begun  to  be  felt  The  quotations 
as  to  hands,  feet,  voice,  and  so  forth,  re- 
main as  before,  with,  perhaps,  a  snade 
more  delicacy,  even  at  the  expense  of 
health,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  But  the 
American  man.  working  with  every  nerve, 
muscle,  tissue,  fibre,  and  particle  in  a 
state  of  highest  tension,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  prosperity  and  the  mad  t3rphoon  of 
competition,  has  no  time  to  be  cheered, 
consoled,  or  amused.  Woman's  active 
duties  towards  him  in  those  respects  are 
now  wholly  excused  and  omitted.  Busi- 
ness is  first,  last,  and  without  end.  A 
wife's  voice,  even  though  "silvery"  up 
to  the  regulation  standard,  has  no  music 
for  ears  so  weary  that  silence  itself^  if 
"  eloquent,"  would  be  importunate.  Even 
a  "clear,  ringing  laugh"  will  not  be 
missed.  American  woman  might  be 
stricken  with  dumbness,  and  American 
man  would  scarcely  discover  it  Even 
beauty  is  but  half  prized,  for  admiration 
is  fiktiguing.  Dress  is  important,  because 
it  has  something  to  do  with  "  business ;" 
it  is  thought  to  prove  property,  and  so 
helps  to  make  more.  As  to  female  grace, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  moment 
it  consist  solely  in  repose :  rest — ^rest — 
rest !  first,  second,  third  requisition,  now, 
of  the  American  husband.  Only  don't 
talk  to  him — don't  ask  him  to  go  out  in 
the  evenings— don't  inquire  "the  news 
down  town  "—don't  let  the  baby  cry,  or 
the  boys  study  aloud ; — muffle  the  door- 
bell at  7  p.  M. — have  all  your  hinges  and 
locks  well  oiled ;  keep  out  the  mosquitoes 
— touch  the  cat  softly  with  your  foot  if 
she  purrs  too  loud ;  and  vou  may  easily 
fill  the  place  of  the  model  American  vro- 
man  of  our  present  time,  a  transition  state 
let  us  hope. 

We  are  yet  to  require  and  have  some- 


thing else,  something  better.  .  The  old 
ideal — the  purely  sentimental  one^  has 
gone  out  of  aate,  and  as  to  the  transition- 
al one,  there  is  a  nothingness  about  it  that 
proves  its  contravention  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  ProvidencCj^since  nothine  was 
made  to  be  nothing.  That  it  should  ever 
have  become  ciistomary  to  praise  woman 
n^atively,  shows  how  thoroughly  vre  are 
sophisticated.  "Calling  light  darkness, 
and  darkness  light;  putting  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter," — is  nothing 
to  this  larger  insult  to  the  order  and  symr 
metry  of  the  universe.  Shining  in  the 
milky  way  may  be  very  well  for  stars; 
but  it  is  poor  business  for  women,  who 
resemble  stars  only  in  a  few  particulars, 
such  as  "  raining  influence,"  and  the  like. 
There  has  always  been  a  woman  startmg 
up  here  and  there,  and  insisting  on  being 
somebody ;  but  these  exceptional  cases 
have  not  been  received  with  hearty  good- 
will and  welcome.  Nor  do  we  say  they 
should  have  been,  exceptional  cases  having 
always  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  moiv- 
strosities.  The  abori^nes  of  San  Salva- 
dor looked  upon  a  ship,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  objects,  as  a  hideous 
winged  creature,  because  they  thought  it 
came  on  an  errand  of  destruction.  They 
saw  it  through  their  prejudices.  We  would 
not  insinuate  that  a  learned  woman  seems 
to  us  thus ;  but  only  that  the  world  has 
seen  too  few  specimens  to  be  able  to  class 
her  satisfactorily.  Men  in  general  view 
her  as  a  Gamanche  would  a  locomotive, 
should  he  meet  it  unawares,  whizzing  past 
him  on  his  hunting-ground.  The  sens^ 
tion  is  not  agreeable.  The  Indian  might 
be  conscious  of  a  threatened  disparagement 
of  his  own  legs;  and  men — well,  men 
think  it  lust  as  well  that  woman  should 
keep  in  her  fiwn  "sphere."  (We  hope 
the  ladies  will  give  us  credit  for  candor.) 
So  we  are  not  for  learned  ladies,  as  sudi ; 
but  we  insist  that  the  Ideal  American 
woman  of  our  day  must  be  one  with  every 
faculty  cultivated,  every  power  in  use. 
This  may  seem  so  obvious  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  truism  or  platitude,  but 
earnest,  practical  acceptance  would  cause 
a  revolution — not  a  bloody,  but  a  happy 
one.  The  world  has  seen  a  great  vane^ 
of  women.  There  have  been,  as  was  just 
observed,  learned  ladies ;  there  have  also 
been  fashionable  ladies  and  sentimental 
ladies.  There  is  many  a  drudging,  good 
soul,  who,  without  the  least  necessity,  is 
a  mere  upper  servant  in  her  own  house, 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty ;  there  are 
also  women  so  very  "  refined  "  that  in  no 
supposable  emergency  could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  help  themselves,  or  to  be  of 
anv  earthly  use  to  others.  We  have  bad 
delicate   women   and    masculine   01108 ; 
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"nerroiis"  and  ^strong-minded"  ones; 
coquettes  and  prudes ;  devotees  and  (pah !) 
OrM-thinkers ;  some  too  poor-spirited  to 
maintain  any  place  at  all,  and  others  sigh- 
ing, or  rather  striding,  after  nothing  short 
ofpantaloons  and  l^slation.  AU  these 
difl^rent  orders  of  women  are  more  or 
less  at  enmity  one  with  the  other ;  secret 
dislike  or  genteel  scandal  in  the  wcU-bred, 
blazing  out  into  hard  words  and  defama- 
tion in  the  unbred.  Every  one  of  them 
sees  her  neighbor's  deficiencies  and  feels 
her  own,  and  no  love  grows  in  such  dis- 
turbed ground.  There  is  no  common  ob- 
ject ;  no  (ioncert  in  the  attainment  of  any 
thing,  only  rivalry  and  real  isolation  un- 
der iSiQ  mask  of  conventional  intercourse. 
Gandid  women  own  this;  they  confess 
that  there  is  very  little  common  feeling 
among  them.  Men,  having  regular  and 
combined  employment,  are  bdund  together 
at  least  by  professional  ties,  or  esprit  de 
corps;  but  women  are  totally  without 
the  feeling,  and  the  strength  and  improve- 
ment that  belongs  to  it  (It  is  for  want 
of  it  that  they  do  so  httle  for  the  wretched, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  Mien  of  their 
own  sexj  They  will  give  months  of  sew- 
ing, and  thousands  of  dollars  toward  the 
equipment  and  support  of  young  men  at 
college,  or  as  missionaries,  while  destitute 
women  go  from  their  doors  unrelieved. 
Why  is  this?  Because  having  no  com- 
bination among  themselves,  they  are  in- 
stinctivelv  impelled  to  throw  their  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  gifts  into  the  hands  of 
men,  who  have  combination,  and  can  pro- 
duce results.  Look  at  any  large  neighbor- 
hood or  coterie.  You  may  find  there  a 
specimen  of  every  class  we  have  named, 
and  more  besides,  condemned  to  each 
other's  propinquity  by  the  inexorable 
laws  of  time  and  space ;  and  some,  perhaps 
the  best,  of  them,  will  be  living  in  seclu- 
sion; others  in  tattling  and  fluctuating 
fiiendship,  so  called;  some  in  ceaseless 
householdry,  which  entitles  them  to  roll 
up  their  eyes  at  others  who  write  sonnets 
to  the  moon  when  they  should  be  darning 
stockings.  What  is  wanting  to  bring  all 
these  jarring  elements  into  one  harmonious 
aide?  A  hearty,  intelligent  habitual 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  pedantic,  nor 
finical,  nor  sectarian,  nor  showy,  nor  by 
sny  means  sought  only  in  books.  Our 
,  Ideal  Women  must  be  "globed,"  if  we 
may  borrow  a  word  from  higher  quarters ; 
mind  and  body  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished, until  no  duty  is  too  high  or  too 
low.  no  society  barren  or  foreign,  no  soli- 
tude dreary,  no  crowd  dissipating.  The 
American  woman  being  of  no  class,  needs 
•11  the  powers  and  qualities  that  up  to 
our  day  have  been  divided  among  various 
classes.    She  must  be  able  not  only  to 


grace  a  splendid  costume,  but  to  sha^ 
and  decorate  it  with  her  own  hands,  if 
circumstances  render  such  exercise  of  taste 
and  industry  desirable ;  not  only  to  pre- 
side at  her  dinner  table,  and  be  its  light 
and  warmth,  but  to  cook  the  dinner  and 
serve  it  too,  on  an  emergency,  and  never 
feel  that  she  has  sacrinced  an  iota  of 
dignity  or  a  shade  of  refinement.  She 
may  read  Shakspeare  and  rock  the  cradle, 
and  the  baby  be  no  whit  the  worse  cared 
for.  If  fickle  fortune  frown,  she  is  by  no 
means  to  let  die  any  of  the  graces  that 
adorned  her  prosperity^  if  wealth  roll  in  up- 
on her  poverty,  a  contingency  which  well 
deserves  to  be  provided  for  in  these  United 
States,  she  must  not  scorn  or  forsake  the 
lowlier  mood  in  which  it  was  sweet  to 
watch  and  toil  for  those  she  loved,  but 
remember  that  affluence  of  heart  is  by  no 
means  compensated  by  affluence  of  podcet 
Why  should  one  power  cripple  or  smother 
another  ?  Why  should  accomplishments 
throw  into  the  shade  the  useful  arts?  and 
why  should  household  skill,  the  Art  of 
Home,  oh,  blessedest  and  finest  of  all 
arts !  scorn  the  aid  of  the  acquired 
powers  and  graces  which  dignify  and 
cheer  harassing  occupations,  soothe  and 
elevate  the  mind,  and  afford  innocent 
amusement  for  thoughts  and  hands,  pro- 
tecting virtue  by  leaving  no  vacant,  weary 
hours  for  vicious  wishes  ? 

There  is  no  complaint  more  common 
that  of  the  intense  dulness  of  our  ordinary 
sodety.  This  is  so  well  understood  that 
no  one  is  surprised  at  hearing  an  invitation 
spoken  of  as  an  infliction, 'and  the  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  eluded  by  any 
and  every  social  art  and  fiction.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  ours  is  the  only  country 
und^r  the  sun  where  this  is  the  case. 
And  the  reason  is  but  too  obvious ;  it  is, 
that  as  a  general  thing,  unless  there  are 
people  hired  to  amuse  in  some  way,  there 
IS  absolutely  nothing  expected  at  a  sodal 
gathering  but  dress  and  display,  for  which 
not  every  one  has  means  or  inclination. 
Nobody  goes  into  company  intending  to 
contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  so  the  whole  thing 
IS  vitiated  and  hollow.  There  will  be 
many  Mrs.  Potiphar's  balls  this  winter ! 
Would  we  might  live  to  see  the  end  of 
them! 

Do  we  mean,  then,  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can women,  as  they  are,  are  not  accom- 
plished ?  Let  us  summon  all  our  courage 
— nay,  all  our  benevolence,  and  confess  that 
that  IS  just  what  we  do  mean.  (We  have 
thrust  sticks  into  a  hornet's  nest  before 
now,  on  purpose  to  pull  it  down  and  get 
at  some  lovely  pears  that  were  growing 
above.)  We  do  say, — and  let  our  unhappy 
bachdorhood  take  the  blame  if  we  are 
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wrong — that  American  ladies,  spite  of 
thousand-dollar  hoarding-schools  and  im- 
mensel  J  mustached  teachers  of  every  thing, 
are  not  practically  furnished  forth  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  for  which  their  pa- 
rents hare  paid  so  much;  do  not  cany 
with  them  into  their  married  homes,  habits 
which  demand  the  exercise  of  talent,  taste 
and  perseverance,  with  the  single  object 
of  pleasing  those  with  whom  they  hye, 
and  making  home  the  centre  and  natural 
theatre  of  their  best  graces.    We  do  say, 
and  with  a  deeper  sorrow  than  the  subject 
may  seem  to  some  to  warrant,  that  music, 
dancing,  and  French  are  the  only  accom- 
plishments, technically  so  called,  cultivated 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
first  of  these  is  so  entirely  perverted  from 
its  divine  uses,  that  no  young  lady  plays 
in  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
pleasure,  or  without  an  idea  of  competition 
or  display.     "  No  young  lady ! "  we  hear 
some  indignant  voice  exclaim ;  alas !  dear 
reader,  have  patience — if  there  be  excep- 
tions they  are  too  few  to  be  considered. 
Ask  any  splendid  singer  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  sing  an  old-fashioned  song,  one 
popular    twenty    or   thirty    years    ago. 
and  not  yet  ^'  revived  "  by  some  musical 
prodigy  in  public,  and  you  will  be  con> 
vinced.    Ask  your  daughter  to  play  for 
your  country  cousin,  and  see  if  she  will 
pla^  any  but  the  most  difiScult  music,  such 
as  IS  mere  confusion  to  uninstructed  ears. 
Request  the  young  lady  who  sang  very 
sweetly  last  evening  in  a  company  where 
there  were  only  ordinary  performers,  to 
obUge  you  again  to-night,  when  her  rival 

at  Madame 's  has  astonished  the 

room.  But  this  is  a  little  aside  from  our 
theme.  What  we  ought  rather  to  say  is, 
see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  fifty 
married  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  who 
have  had  a  musical  education,  play  and 
sing  at  all,  after  two  or  three  years' 
housekeeping.  Music  is  no  longer  a  home 
accomplishment,  a  family  treasure,  a  life- 
long joy.  There  is  a  delusion  about  it, 
which  an  Ideal  Woman  will  see  through 
and  live  down.    But  enough. 

Dancing  is  not  worth  many  words.  It 
is,  properly,  the  joyous  expression  of 
youthful  hilarity  and  strength,  and  dies  a 
natural  death  as  soberer  hours  creep  on, 
and  the  muscles  have  enough  to  do  other- 
wise. Let  it  take  care  of  itself^  under  the 
sweet  guidance  of  delicacy  and  grace.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  it,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
its  place. 

The  study  of  the  French  Language  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  mere  mania  of  the  day,  in 
many  a  spending  of  time  and  money 
without  intelligent  end  or  aim,  since  it 
finishes  with  the  school  days  and  never 
had  any  intended  use  as  a  key  to  French 


literature.  If  here  we  seem  to  make  rash 
assertions  again,  we  desire  to  be  put  to  a 
test  similar  to  the  one  proposed  just  now. 
Ask  the  six  most  intelligent  married  ladies 
of  your  friends  how  many  French  authors 
they  have  read  in  the  original  since  they 
left  school.  Would  we  then  discourage  the 
study?  Far  from  it;  we  would  only  con- 
tinue it  through  life ;  we  would  never  un- 
dertake it  without  meaning  to  do  so. 
The  only  other  feasible  object  of  so  mnch 
toil  would  be  the  chance  of  marrying  one 
of  our  numerous  foreign  ambassadors  or 
charges^  who  would  certainly  be  maite 
much  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
people  abroad  if  even  their  wives  had  this 
indispensable  competency  for  the  position. 

As  to  drawing,  that  lovely  home-talent, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  British  ladies  so 
generally  excel,  how  small  a  proporticm 
of  ours  who  know  any  thing  about  it ! 
A  lady  artist  is  almost  a  lusta  naturee 
among  us,  and  even  a  tolerable  skill  in 
sketching  from  nature  is  extremely  rare. 
Of  all  the  educated  American  women  we 
know,  and  that  includes  a  goodly  number, 
encountered  in  the  course  of  our  wander- 
ings, there  are  not  six  who  can  make  a 
drawing  they  are  willing  or  ought  to  be 
willing  to  show.  Why  is  this  ?  Let  ns 
not  enter  on  the  ungracious  exposition. 
Let  the  ladies  answer  the  question  for 
themselves. 

We  have  said  enough  about  what  are 
popularly  called  accomplishments,  and 
shall  pursue  the  topic  no  further  at  pre- 
sent But  our  Ideal  American  Woman 
is  but  half  indicated  as  yet.  We  ha^e 
implied  her  outline  by  contrast  and  com- 
parison ;  let  us  now  be  a  little  more  direct 
Having  confessed  that  neither  the  grub 
nor  the  butterfly  is  to  our  taste,  we  would 
further  observe  that  an  enlightened  and 
elegant  woman  gives  her  own  character 
to  her  occupations.  As  she  feels,  believes 
and  is,  so  will  her  work  be,  in  kitchen  or 
T»rlor.  That  shrewd  beauty,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  a  duke's  daughter, 
saw  this  and  said  it,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"Meubler  une  chambre,"  she  says,  (wd 
quote  from  memory,)  "ce  n'est  pas  meo- 
bler  une  chambre ;  c'est  omer  un  endreii 
oCi  j'attcnds  mon  ami.  Ordonner  mi 
souper,"  &c  The  thing  is  what  W9 
make  it. 

One  of  the  great  Dutch  painters  repre- 
sents the  Holy  Family  after  a  courageous 
fashion ;  Joseph  plamng  at  a  carpenter's 
bench,  with  shavings  falling  all  about 
him  ;  Mary,  with  a  basket  of  family  mend- 
ing, plying  the  needle  industriously ;  and 
the  Saviour,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  meekly 
sweeping  the  floor  with  a  broom.  More 
could  hardly  have  been  done  for  the  dig- 
nity of  household  labor. 
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We  shall  therefore,  as  we  hope,  not 
shock  any  oody  by  saying  that,  to  our 
thinking,  our  ladies  of  fortune  show  bad 
taste  by  their  studious  avoidance  of  those 
household  occupations  which  their  sisters 
without  fortune  are  in  duty  bound  to 
practise  daily.  This  brings  these  occupa- 
tions— necessary  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  every  human  family,  from  the 
palace  to  the  hut,  and  therefore  proper 
objects  to  every  one  having  a  human 
heart  and  S3rmpathies — into  disrepute  and 
contempt.  We  contend  that  domesticity 
is  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  woman,  what- 
ever her  fortune  and  abilities;  and  that 
when  she  performs  all  its  duties  by  means 
of  hirelings,  she  is  untrue  to  herself  and 
her  birthright.  Nature's  revenge  is  severe 
enough,  for,  the  loss  of  real  pleasure  and 
interest  is  incalculable,  and  there  is  no 
computing  the  eniiui^  inanity,  and  ill- 
health  that  come  of  the  error.  But  the 
punishment  is  seldom  recognized  as  such, 
certain  as  it  is.  The  lady  becomes  "  nerv- 
ous," and  accuses  her  cruel  stars;  or 
*^  dyspeptic,"  and  talks  of  her  stomach  till 
she  turns  every  one's  else  ;  or  consump- 
tive, and  goes  down  to  the  grave  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  what  is  called  a  "  myste- 
rious dispensation."  But  she  never  be- 
lieves, nor  can  you  persuade  her,  that  the 
dulness  and  monotony  of  an  objectless  and 
wasted  life  has  any  thing  to  do  with  these 
sad  results.  She  would  laugh  at  you,  if 
she  could  yet  laugh,  should  you  tell  ner 
that  the  woman  who,  with  no  choice  in 
the  matter  flies  from  the  needle  to  the 
chum,  from  the  broom  to  the  pie-board, 
and  from  putting  the  children  to  bed  to 
knitting  stockings  for  them,  is  far  happier 
and  better  off,  and  would  be  still  more 
blessed  if,  in  addition,  she  had  the  cultiva- 
tion, the  taste,  and  the  abundant  means 
thrown  away  upon  her  idle  sister,  without 
losing  her  own  activity  and  the  habit  of 
various  employment. 

"  Want  of  time  "  is  much  talked  of,  as 
if  from  the  shortness  of  life  we  could 
wisely  attempt  but  little.  But  this  is  a 
great  error.  The  complaint  is  oflenest 
made  by  the  idle  and  iuefficient.  It  has 
been  proved  a  thousand  times  that  those 
who  have  most  to  do  have  the  most  efifect- 
ive  leisure — i.  c,  that  they  are  the  people 
to  apply  to  if  you  need  aid  unexpectedly. 
Our  working  hours  are  carefully  reckoned 
by  the  clock,  those  that  slip  by  unprofit- 
ably  do  so  unrecorded.  There  is  time  for 
the  highest  cultivation  and  the  highest 
usefulness ;  those  who  doubt  it  accuse 
Providence,  as  if  powers  were  meant  to 
mn  to  waste.  The  languor  of  too  much 
net  is  not  repose  but  imbecility ;  the  in- 
tervals of  intense  actum  are  sweet  and 


full  of  life  and  promise.  The  excitements 
of  a  true  woman's  life,  under  &vorabIi& 
circumstances,  are  gentle,  but  they  are  in- 
cessant. She  has  no  occasion  for  sevens 
labor,  she  has  no  excuse  for  wilful  idle- 
ness. Our  ideal  woman  will  not  think 
idleness  lady-like. 

The  Ideal  American  Woman — would 
that  her  time  were  come! — will  govern 
her  children,  which  certainly  the  American 
woman  of  to-day  does  not  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  so  many  utterly  uncurbed 
children  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  as 
in  the  United  States ;  perfect  nuisances  to 
every  body  who  is  unhappy  enough  to  come 
in  contact  with  them — an  expression  per- 
haps suggested  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
black  and  blue  from  the  kicks  of  a  littte 
boy  whom  his  mamma  very  complacently 
allowed  to  assault  us  repeatedly  dunng  a 
long  stage-ride  this  last  summer.  We 
should  perhaps  have  been  more  indignant 
if  the  good  lady  had  not  been  kept  in 
countenance  by  all  the  American  mothers 
we  encountered  during  a  pretty  long  tour. 
It  is  hardiy  possible  to  exaggerate  in  de- 
scribing the  behavior  of  American  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  their  nurses,  their 
unhappy  teachers, — and  why  is  tnis  so 
little  noticed?  In  conversation  it  is  a 
never-failing  topic,  especially  among  tra- 
vellers, who  experience  its  eflects  in  every 
steamer,  car,  and  carriage.  Ask  our 
teachers  to  what  extent  parents  aid  them 
in  the  government  of  children.  If  they 
dare,  they  will  tell  you  sad  stories. 

Now,  begging  piution  of  all  the  dear, 
good  women  of  our  acquaintance  who 
allow  their  children  to  treat  them  with  dis- 
respect, there  is  pitiable  weakness  in  this, 
and  our  ideal  woman  will  put  it  to  shams 
by  the  firmness  with  which  she  will  insist 
on  her  rights,  and  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  will  grant  her  children  theirs. 
She  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  seeming 
amiable^  let  them  grow  up  in  unchecked 
insolence,  which,  in  the  end,  she  is  as  un- 
willing to  bear  as  other  people.  She  wiO 
neither  be  the  tyrant  of  her  children,  nor 
allow  them  to  lord  it  over  her  i  she  will 
not  harass  them  by  incessant  governing, 
nor  permit  them  to  despise  proper  re- 
straints. We  are  not  writing  a  treatiA 
on  education,  so  we  forbear  further  con>- 
ment.  What  we  have  written  we  ha^ 
written,  and  we  shall  be  truly  glad  to  be 
controverted. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  as  well  rest  oar 
case  for  the  present,  reserving  for  a  future 
day  a  wider  exposition  of  our  notion  of 
the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Woman,"  in  com- 
pleting the  portrait  of  the  Ideal  Woman  of 
our  time  and  country. 
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BfR.  GOLLIEB*S  FOLIO  SHAKBPERE  OF  1682 :— 118  MOST  PIAUBIBLE  MBL 

CORRECnOKa. 

**  Out  of  this  Nettl«^  Bangw,  we  phidM  this  Flower,  Safetj.** 

King  Hmuy  lY^  PaHL^ktA  IL,  Be.  ft. 


"^OT  what  Shakspere  might,  oould, 
•L.1  would,  or  should  have  written,  but 
what  he  did  write,  is  the  only  admissible 
object  of  the  labors  of  his  editors  and 
verbal  critics.  In  a  previous  paper,  we 
took  the  position  that  the  only  source  of 
any  authority  for  the  text  of  Shakspere 
is  in  the  original  folio,  which  was  published 
in  1623  by  his  friends,  fellow-actors,  and 
business  partners :  that  when  that  text  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  from  the  typo- 
graphical errors  which  deform  it,  and  then 
only,  we  should  seek  emendations:  that 
those  emendations  should  be  first  looked 
for  in  the  quartos,  because  they  were 
contemporaneous  with  Shakspere:  that 
only  such  corrupted  passages  as  the 
quartos  do  not  make  clear  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  conjecture ;  and 
that  such  of  these  as  conjecture  does  not 
amend,  in  a  manner  at  once  consistent  with 
the  context,  with  common  sense,  and  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  Shakspere's 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  untouched ; 
because  the  experience  of  a  century 
and  a  half  has  taught  us  that  when  the 
original  text  seems  incomprehensible,  the 
difficulty  may  possibly  be  vrith  ourselves ; 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  better  to  have  in 
the  works  of  Shakspere  an  obscure  text 
which  may  be  Shakspere's,  than  one 
which  is  clear,  but  with  the  light  of  an- 
other mind  than  his. 

With  regard  to  conjectural  or  arbitrary 
emendations  we  adopted  the  decision  of 
the  judicious  Malone,  that  all  are  arbitrary 
which  are  '^  made  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  conjecturer,  and  without  any  aur 
thority,^^  and  that  all  readings  "  not  au- 
thorized by  authentic  copies,  printed  or 
manuscript,  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
and  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  reason- 
ableness  or  probability,^^  The  soundness 
of  all  these  positious  is  self-evident ;  but 
we  established  it  by  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  Shakspere's  text  from  its 
first  publication  to  the  present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  MS.  corrections  in 
Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  the  second  folio,  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  internal  evidence 
compelled  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  authority,  lyit  are 
the  fruits  of  arbitrary  conjecture,  and 
made  not  earlier  than  about  1670;  at 
which  time  speculative  emendation  could 


have  no  advantages  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  pos- 
sible survival  of  a  few  modes  of  expression 
which  have  since  become  obsolete;  and 
this  the  MS.  corrections,  by  the  numei^ 
ous  evidences  which  they  furnish  that  the 
maker  or  makers  of  them  did  not  under- 
stand phrases  and  words  which  are  per- 
fectly understood  by  English  scholi^s  of 
the  present  day,  prove  to  have  been  no 
advantage  at  alL    But  though  these  MS. 
corrections  have  no  semblance  of  autho- 
rity, and  though  at  least  one  thousand 
and  thirteen,  out  of  the  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  three,  are  unworthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's further  consideration,  still,  to  re- 
peat the  words  of  our  previous  article,  '^the 
discovery  of  this  corrected  folio  will  prove 
to  be  of  material  service  to  the  text  of 
Shakspere."  Its  corrections,  nevertheless, 
are  to  receive  only  the  consideration  due 
to  them  as  arbitrary  and  conjectural,  and 
must  be  "judged  of  by  their  reasonableness 
and  probability."  With  the  thousand  and 
thirteen,  new  and  old,  before  mentioned, 
we  have  of  course  nothing  further  to  da 
Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  have  be^ 
a  part  of  the  received  text  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  these  obvious- 
ly present  no  claims  for  present  examina- 
tion.   But  in  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen still  undisposed  of,  there  are  a  few 
which  assert  at  once  an  unquestionable 
claim  to  be  received  into  the  text,  and 
many  which  are  at  least  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  before  they  are  rejected. 
We  propose  to  glance  at  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  more  important  of  the  latter 
number — the  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

TEMPEST. 

The  only  plausible  correction  proposed 
in  this  play  is  of  a  passage  in  Act  v.,  Sc.  1, 
which  stands  thus  in  the  original  folio :  * 

**  His  Mother  was  a  Witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  coald  controle  the  Moone ;  make  flowes  and  ebS| 

And  deale  in  her  command,  without  her  power.* 

The  MS.  corrector  changed  "without 
her  power,"  to  "  with  all  her  power,"  an 
alteration  which  appears  more  than  plau- 
sible, until  we  recollect  that  ^  power '  is 
used  for  legitimate  authority'  to  this 
day.  Thus,  we  say  that  an  officer  *  ex- 
ceeded his  powers.'    Mr.  Charles  Knight 


•  We  glvo  the  pasfiages  which  it  is  proposed  to  oonrect,  not  with  the  modernized  spelling,  emendattons,  fto^ 
tmt  verbatim  st  Utsn^m  as  they  appear  in  the  origtoAl  text;  and  that  our  readers  xaaj  the  better  judge  of  the 
DMaasity  for  the  oorreotions,  and  their  phuialbUl^. 
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18  nnquestioiukbly  right  in  his  defence  of 
the  old  reading,  which  cannot  be  disturbed. 
Sycorax  was  a  witch,  "  so  strong,"  that 
1^  could  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Moon, 
and  "  deal  in  her  command  without  her  '^ 
legitimate  authority. 

THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  YEBONA. 

In  Act  n.,  Sc  1,  Speed  says  to  Valen- 
tine — 

*  When  you  looked  sadly.  It  was  for  want  of  money. 
And  now  yoa  are  MetamoiphosM  with  a  Miatri^  that 
when  I  look  on  yon,  I  can  hardly  thlnke  you  my 
Master.'* 

The  MS.  correction,  "And  now  you  are 
90  Metamorphos'd  with  a  Mistns  that 
when"^  &c..  seems  very  plausible,  and 
perhaps  should  be  accepted;  but  still, 
with  the  sentence  punctuated  as  we  have 
given  it,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  so  is 
necessary. 

In  Act  II.,  Sc.  1,  Valentine  says  to  the 
Duke^  of  Proteus : 

**  I,  my  good  Lord,  I  know  the  gentieman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  repated." 

The  MS.  correction  in  the  second  line, 

**  To  be  otv>ealth  and  worthy  estimation,*' 

seems  required  by  the  context,  and  to  be 
justified  by  a  probable  misprint  And 
yet  ^^  worthy  estimation  "  may  mean,  ^  the 
esteem  of  worthy  people.'  "I,"  in  the 
first  line,  is  the  old  mode  of  spelling  *  Aye,' 
and  furnishes  a  guide  as  to  the  varying 
pronunciation  of  that  word. 
In  Act  v.,  Sc.  2,  for— 

"These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  fheir 

Law, 
Hare  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace,'' 

the  margins  propose,  with  reason,  to  read — 

"These  my  ruds  mates^"  deo. 

THE  MEBBT  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  3. — FdUtaff  says  of  Bar- 
dolph,  "  his  filching  was  Hke  an  unskilfuU 
Singer,  he  kept  not  time."  To  which  Nym 
replies,  '*  The  good  humor  is  steale  at  a 
mmute's  rest,"  which  is  evidently  a  mis- 
print for  "  a  minimis  rest,"  to  which  it  is 
altered  in  the  MS.  corrector. 

Act  n.,  Sc.  1.— The  Host  says  to  Ford 
in  the  original.  "  My  hand  (Bully) ;  thou 
shalt  have  egresse  and  regrcsse  (said  I 
well  ?),  and  thy  name  shall  be  BroomeP 
But  this  name,  Broome^  kills  Fcdstajpa 
pun  about  brooks  overflowing  with  liquor; 
and  as  in  the  surreptitious  quarto  of  1G02, 
the  name  is  printed  Brook,  that  o/uv  has 
been  adopted  in  all  modem  editions.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  authentk; 
copy  of  the  play,  fi^quently  as  the  name 
occurs^  it  is  inyariably  given,  Broome, 
Now,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  Brook 


oould  haye  been  so  often  and  without  ex- 
ception misprinted  Broome;  btft  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Bourne,  which  means 
tne  same  as  Brook  (for  instance— 

«*  We  twa  ha*  paiddlit  in  the  boom  *^ 

should  have  been  mistaken  in  manuscript 
for  Broome,  The  corrector  makes  the 
change  to  Bourne;  and  though  the  world 
will  give  up  Master  Brook  unwillingly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  should  yield  place  to  Master  Bourne. 
Act  II.,  Sc  2,-^Falstaff  says  of  Mrs. 
Ford:  "She  dwells  so  securely  on  the 
excellency  of  her  honor,  that  the  folly  of 
my  soule  dares  not  present  itself."  The 
margins,  in  reading  "  the  folly  of  my  suit^^ 
seem  to  correct  a  probable  misprint. 

MEASUBE  FOB  MEASUBE. 

Act  n.,  Sc.  3.— The  Duke  says  to 
Juliet: 

'*Tl8  meet  so  (daughter)  but  least  you  do  repent 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, 
Which  sorrow   is  alwaies  toward  ourselves,  not 

hearen. 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love  ft; 
But  as  we  stand  in  ftara.** 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  the  fourth 
line, 

**  Showing  we  would  not  mtm  heaven,"  Soo. 

This  i^)pears  to  be  required  by  the 
context,  and  to  be  a  permissible  correction 
of  a  probable  misprint  Still,  ^' spare"  is 
defended  in  Blackv>ood?s  Magazine,  on 
the  ground  that  to  spare  heaven  is  to 
avoid  to  sin,  while  to  serve  heaven  is  to  do 
good  actively. 

In  Act  lY.,  Sc.  2,  the  original  line, 

**That  wounds  th*  unslsting  Poeteme  with  these 
strokes,'* 

contains  a  misprint,  almost  without  doubly 
which  is  plausibly  corrected,  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  to, 

**  That  wounds  the  r^tMtng  postern,'*  &a 

THE  COMEDY  OF  EBB0E8. 

In  Dromio^s  reply  to  his  brother,  in 
Act  m.,  Sc.  1, 

**  If  thou  hadst  beone  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  &ce  for  a  name  or 
thy  name  for  an  asae,"' 

the  last  words  are  evidently  misprinted 
for  "  thy  name  for  afacej'^  to  whidi  they 
are  changed  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHINO. 

In  Act  n.,  Sc.  3,  Claudio  says  of 
Beatrice,  *'  Then  dovme  upon  her  knees 
she  falls,  weepes,  sobs,  b^tes  her  heart, 
teares  her  hayre,  praies,  curses,  0  sweet 
Benedicke,  God  give  me  patience."  Here 
'^curses"  is,  almost  without  a  doubt,  an 
error  of  the  press  for  cries,  to  which  it  is 
ohaii0ed  by  the  MS.  conector. 
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Act  in.,  Sc.  1. — Hero  being  asked  when 
she  is  to  be  married,  replies.  "Why, 
emie  day,  to-morrow."  The  answer  is 
incomprehensible,  on  account  of  a  misprint 
which  is  thus  corrected  in  the  famous 
folio.  "  Why,  in  a  day, — to-morrow." 

Although  we  proposed  to  notice  only 
such  alterations  as  present  plausible 
daims  for  admission  into  the  text,  we 
cannot  rej(rain  fh>m  pointing  out  one  y^ 
feeble  attempt  at  emendation,  in  Act  iV., 
8c.  1.  Leonato  says  to  the  disgraced 
Hero, 

**  Thought  I  thy  q>lritB  Btronger  then  thy  duaneB, 
llyBelfb  would,  on  the  rearward  ofxeproache^ 
Strike  at  thy  life." 

*^  Rearward  "  is  misprinted  reward  in  the 
first  folio ;  but  the  error  of  the  press  is 
corrected  in  the  second.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector, however,  changes  "  rearward  "  for 
the  tame  word  hazard ;  and  Mr.  Collier 
calls  it  "  the  true  reading." 

In  Shakspere's  plays  'rearward,'  it  is 
true,  does  not  elsewhere  occur  with  this 
signification, — a  fiict  which,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence :  but  had  Mr.  Collier 
or  his  MS.  protege  ever  read,  marked,  or 
understood  those  lines  of  noble  sorrow  in 
the  90th  Sonnet, 

**  Then  hate  me  when  then  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  croa^ 
J<rfn  with  the  spite  of  fortnne ;  make  me  bow; 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loaa: 
Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  8c^>edthlBflorrow 
Gome  In  the  reartcard  of  a  oonqnered  woe; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  ont  a  purpoeed  ovezthrow."  t 

In  this  same  speech  of  Leonato^Sy  there 
occurs  a  very  plausible  suggestion  on  Mr. 
Collier's  margins.  The  afflicted  &ther 
says  of  his  daughter ; 

"  O  she  is  ftlne 
Into  a  pit  of  Inke,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  oleane  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  giro 
To  her  foole  tainted  fleeh."* 

The  corrector  changes  the  hemistich  to, 

**  To  her  sou^tainted  flesh.* 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is 
the  true  reading.  It  were  well  for  Mr. 
Collier's  reputation  had  he  merely  set  it 
forth  as  such.  But  he  must  give  for  it 
this  extraordinary,  this  preposterous  rea- 
son— "  Hero's  Jlesh  was  tainted  to  the 
soul  by  the  accusation  broi^ht  against 
her."  What  a  focus  of  blunders  there  is 
in  that  unfortunate  sentence.  Leonato, 
<rf  course,  supposed  Hero  tainted  by  her 
moral  crime.  Indeed  it  is  noteworthy  that 
one  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Collier's  "  Notes  and  Emendations  "  is  the 
self-exposure  of  the  astounding  fiict,  that 
this  veteran  in  the  field  of  Shaksperean 
literature  has  not  a  nice  and  true  i^re- 


dation  of  Shakspere.  H3s  learning  no 
one  can  question;  but  his  reputation  as 
one  who  has  penetrated  the  spirit  of 
Shakspere,  who  has  '^plucked  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery,"  is  gone  for  ever. 
In  blackletter  and  antiquarian  lore,  he 
can  have  but  few  rivals;  but  there  are 
few  real  lovers  of  Shakspere  who  do  not 
hold  a  closer  commune  with  the  spirit  of 
their  master.  Among  his  editors  we  may 
name  Charles  Knight  who,  with  vastly 
fewer  advantages  in  the  field  of  Shak- 
sperean literature,  must  now  be  placed  far 
before  his  rival  editor  as  a  true  Shak- 
sperean. Charles  Knight  would  never 
have  said,  when  Hamlet  chides  himself 
because  he  "lacks  gall  to  make  oppres- 
sion bitter,"  that  "  it  was  not  oppression, 
but  crime  which  was  to  be  ptmished^!) 
by  him."  Charles  Knight  would  never 
have  supposed  that  Heroes  fiesh  was 
tainted  to  the  soul,  sooner  than  he  would 
have  made  a  score  of  other  blunders  in 
the  construction  of  Shakspere's  poetry 
and  humor  which  appear  in  Mr.  Collier's 
recent  publication. 

In  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2,  this  apparently  hope- 
less confusion  is  made  by  the  printers  in 
the  original  text. 

*  Conat. — Gome  let  them  be  opinioned. 

iSto.— Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  (^)90omXM. 

X«9m.— Qod's  my  life,  where's  the  Sexton  I  let  him 
write  down  the  Prince's  officer  Omoomb^^  Sbo, 

This  is  thus  happily  corrected  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio. 

**  Coti^. — Come,  let  them  be  opinion*d. 
Ssce.— Let  them  be  bound. 
BoracK—Hamdt  off^  Ck)xoombeI 
/>o^.— God's  my  life,"  Ac 

"  Kem.^^  is  the  abbreviation  of  Kempe. 
William  Kempe  was  the  first  Dogberry ; 
and  the  original  folio,  having  been  printed 
from  the  stage  copy,  gives  in  this  instance 
and  in  some  others,  the  name  of  the  actor 
instead  of  that  of  the  character. 

LOVE'S  LABOR'S  LOST. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  1.  LongavUle  pronounces 
the  prohibitory  law  against  women  to  be, 

**  A  dangerous  law  against  gentilitle ;  * 

in  this  place  an  unintelligible  phrase, 
which  the  MS.  corrector  very  plausibly 
changes  to, 

**  A  dangerous  law  against  garruUfyJ' 

In  the  same  scene  the  "  SirriL  come  on," 
which  the  original  gives  to  Biron,  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  Constable,  to  whom 
the  MS.  corrector  assigns  it. 

Act  lY.,  Sc.  1.  In  Uie  defective  line  of 
Biron^s  sonnet, 

**  Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  iwearei** 

Pope  read  "even  Jove;"  Mr.  OoIBer^ 
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margins  give  ^^  great  Jove,"  with  more 
flto^  and  probability. 

At  the  commencement  oiBirorCa  speech, 
after  he  reads  his  sonnet  "  my  true  love's 
parting  pain,"  sounds  like  a  misprint  of 
"  my  true  love's  lasting  pain,"  to  which 
it  is  changed  by  the  corrector. 

The  whole  context  of  Biron?8  long 
speech  towards  the  end  of  this  act  seems 
to  demand  that,  in  place  of, 

**  For  where  to  any  Aathor  in  the  worid 
Teaches  such  beaaty  as  a  woman's  eye  T  " 

we  should  read,  with  the  margins  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio, 

**  For  where  is  any  aathor  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  Uaming  as  a  woman's  ejeT  ** 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.  Rosaline^  speaking  of  the 
capricious  power  she  would  exercise  over 
Btron,  says, 

**8o  pertannt  like  I  would  oreaway  his  state 
That  he  shold  be  my  foolo  and  I  his  fkte.* 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to. 
**  So  pctenUy  I  would  oresway  his  state,"  &c. : 

which  is  the  best  emendation  of  the  pas- 
sage yet  offered,  and  one  so  obvious  that 
it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  come  to 
light  before. 

In  BoyeVs  speech,  the  old-fashioned 
long  8  is  responsible  for  the  error  in 

**  And  every  one  bis  Love  feat  will  adyance 
Ynto  his  sererall  Mistresse; " 

which,  as  the  MS.  corrector  conjectures, 
should  surely  be^ 

**  And  every  one  his  lore  tuU^^  Ao, 

After  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
the  Princess  repUes  to  a  remark  by  the 
King, 

**  I  understand  you  not,  my  greefes  aro  double.* 

There  is  plausibility  in  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's change  of  ^'double"  into  dull.  But 
hear  Mr.  §inger. 

"Specious,  but  incorrect;  the  error  lies 
In  the  small  word  are^  which  is  a  misprint 
for  tee.     Read, 

**  *  I  nnderstand  you  not,  my  gricft  tee  double^*  * 

Mr.  Singer !  Mr.  Smger !  A  lady  and  a 
princess  too !  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  she  had  sought  to  drown  her  sorrows 
in  the  flowing  bowl,  that  you  make  her 
thus  see  double  7 

A  MIDSUMMEB  KIOHTB  DBSAM. 

Act  III..  Sc.  2.  Poor  Hermia  says  to 
LysandeTj 

**Hate  me,  wherefbreT  O  me^  what  newea  my 
Love?" 

Mr.  Collier's  margins  have  plausibly 
cnoueh,  "  what  means  my  love  ?  "  But 
it  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  varia- 
tioQ  from  the  original  la  needed.    This  is 


Eermia^s  first  interview  with  her  former 
lover  since  Puck's  application  of  the  flower 
to  his  eyes;  and  she  may  well  express 
surprise  at  the  novelty  of  his  declaration 
that  he  hates  her. 

Act  v.,  Sc  1.  When  Lysander  enu- 
merates among  the  entertainments  ready 
for  the  acceptance  of  TVieseus, 

**  A  tedious  breefe  scene  of  yoong  Pircumte 
And  his  love  ThUX^  ;  rerj  tragicaU  mirth.* 

The  latter  replies, 

**  Merry  and  tnglcall  f  Tedious  and  briefe  T  UmI 
Is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow." 

The  epithet  "  strange  "  applied  to  snow  is 
not  oi^y  entirely  inappropriate,  but  utterly 
meaningless;  it  is  doubtless  a  printer^ 
error  for  seething.  The  MS.  corrector 
reads  "  hot  ice,  and  seething  snow." 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VianCK 

The  changes  of  the  received  text  suggested 
in  this  play  are  unwarranted,  except  in 
three  unimportant  instances : — ^^  Happiest 
of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit,''  for. 
"  Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit," 
in  Act  III.,  Sc.  2 ;  '*  Peace !  notrthe  moon 
sleeps  with  Endymion."  for,  "  Peace,  how 
the  moone  slepes  witn  Endymion,'^  Act 
y.,  Sc.  1 ;  and  "  In  summer  when  the  ways 
are  feir  enough,"  for,  "  In  summer  where 
the  waies  are  laire  enough."  These  are 
well  suggested,  if  it  prove  that  any  change 
in  the  old  text  is  necessary. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Act.  I.,  Sc.  2.  It  is  quite  probable,  as 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  suggests,  that  Le  Beau 
told  the  princesses,  in  his  affected  way, 
that  they  had  "  lost  much  good  spo't" 
(sport)  and  that  this  prompted  Ceciba 
to  ask,  "  Spot  ?  of  what  colour  ?  " 

Act  v..  Sc.  2.  A  change  is  necessary  in 
the  description  which  Silvius  gives  of 
love.    He  says  that  it  is — 

**  All  adoration,  dnUe,  and  obeeruance ; 
All  humblenease,  all  patience,  and  impatJence; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeeruance."* 

One  of  these  ^observances'  should  evi- 
dently be  ^  obedience.'  Malone  made  the 
necessary  change  in  the  third  line.  It  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  we  prefer  the 
MS.  corrector's  substitution  of  the  needful 
word  in  the  first  line.  Obedience  seems 
more  properly  classed  with  adoration  and 
duty  than  with  purity  and  triaL 

TAMING  OF  THE  BHBEW. 

None  of  the  conjectures  in  this  play, 
peculiar  to  the  MS.  corrector,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  except  perhaps,  that,  in  Act 
IV.,  Sc  4,  where  Tranio  says^ 

*  I  thanke  yon  sir,  wbero  then  doe  yoa  know  bait 
Web«ailUdr« 
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we  should  read  "  where  then  do  von  hold 
be8t?"a^ 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio  only  one 
acceptable  suggestion  in  this  play:  t.e., 
for,  "  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer,"  in  Act  Y., 
Sc  1,  "  Enter  a  gerUlemarij  a  ttrangerP 

TWELSTR  NIGHT. 

Act  I..  Sc  3.  In  Sir  T\)by*8  address  to 
Sir  Andrew^  ''And  thou  let  part  so.  Sir 
AndrexD^^  &c.,  her  probably 
between  "let"  ana  "part," 
corrector  conjectures. 

THE  WINTEB'S  TALK 

We  set  out  to  notice  only  the  plausible 
part  of  the  MS.  corrector's  ooiyectures,  but 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  prosaic  and 
ridiculous  literalism  of  adding  to  Her^ 
mione's  obsenration,  Act  I.,  Sc  2, 

•»  Too  look 
Aa  If  you  held  a  brow  of  mmsh  dlitrictiasi,*' 

the  stage  direction,  "  Holding  hit  fore- 
head?^ — than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  and  prosaic. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  "  There  weepe  and  leave 
it  crying,"  is  probably  a  misprint  for 
"  There  wende  and  leave  it  crying,"  as  Mr, 
Collier's  folio  suggests. 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.  When  the  Servant^ 
speaking  of  AtUolycus,  says,  "and  where 
some  strech-mouth'd  rascall  would  (ns  it 
were)  mcane  mischeefe,  and  breake  a 
fowle  gap  into  the  matter ;"  we  may  safely 
read,  with  the  MS.  corrector,  "  break  a 
foul  7'ape  into  the  matter."  'Jape'  is 
an  old  word  for  'jest' 

KINO  JOHN. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  In  the  Ring's  descrip- 
tion of  the  midnight  bell — 

"If  the  midnight  bell 
Did  with  his  jTon  tongue  and  brazen  month 
Bound  on  into  the  drowzie  race  of  night*' — 

it  seems  plausible  to  read  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  ^^ear  of  night,"  for  "race  of 
night."  "On"  has  previously  been 
changed  to  one.  But  both  changes  are 
uncalled  for,  in  our  opinion.  Let  any  one 
who  has  listened  to  a  church  clock  strik- 
ing twelve  at  midnight,  and  seeming  as  if 
it  would  never  complete  its  solemn  task, 
say  whether 

*'Boand  on  Into  the  drowsj  race  of  night* 

does  not  bring  up  the  memory  of  his  sen- 
sations more  vividly  than, 

**  Sound  ons  Into  the  drowsf  sar  of  night" 

In  this  same  scene, 

**  A  whole  trmado  of  eonvented  Ball," 

seems  a  happy  change  from,  "convicted 
iaiL" 


ActlY.,  Sc  3 .  ".Thinbestameddoake," 
18  most  probably  a  misprint  for  "  Sin  b»* 
stained  cloak,"  as  the  MS.  corrector  coi>- 
jectores. 

KINO  BIOHABD  n. 

No  conjecture  peculiar  to  the  corrector 
in  this  play  presents  claims  to  a  place  in 
the  text 

KINO  HENBT  lY.— Past  L 

Act  in.,  Sc.  1.  Mortimer,  who  can 
speak  no  WcIsIl  says,  in  the  original,  to 
his  Welsh  wife,  who  addresses  him, 
weeping, 

^**I  understand  thy  lookea :  that  pretty  Welah 

Which  thou  ponr'Bt  down  firom  these  tweDlQg 
heanena." 

The  substitution  of  welling  for  "  swelling" 
by  the  corrector,  is  pretty  and  plausible ; 
but  we  are  not  confident  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change. 

KINO  HKNBY  IV,-TaxtU, 

Act  I.^  Sc.  2.  "  Degrees,"  in  Folate^ 
speech  is  quite  surely  a  misprint  for 
aiaeases,  which  is  substituted  for  it  in 
Mr.  Collier's  marginalia. 

Act  II.,  Sc.  I.  The  HostesSy  in  the 
original,  says,  "A  100  marke  is  a  lone 
one  for  a  poore  lone  woman  to  beare.^ 
She  doubtless  should  say  "  a  long  score,* 
as  the  MS.  corrector  conjectures.  In  the 
first  part  of  her  complaint  she  says, 

**  1  warrant  he  Is  infinite  thing  upon  my  aeora." 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  1.  Westmoreland  speaks, 
in  the  original,  of  rebellion, 

**Led  on  hy  bloodie  youth,  guarded  with  rage.** 

"  Rage  "  is  probably  a  misprint  for  ragSj 
whid^  the  MS.  corrector  suggests. 

KINO  HENBY  V. 

Act  m.,  Sc.  6.  Gower,  in  the  original, 
speaks  of  begging  soldiers  who  trioc  up 
military  phrases  ''with  new-tuned  oathes.^ 
"  New  coined  oaths  "  is  the  plausible  con- 
jecture found  on  the  margins  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio. 

KINO  HENBY  VL-Paot  I. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  2.  For  the  tautological 
"  Warlike  and  Martiall  Talbot "  of  the 
oripnal,  the  corrector  plausibly  suggests, 
"  Warlike  and  matchless  Talbot." 

KINO  HENBY  VL-Paet  IL 

Act  IV.,  Sc  8.  Clifford^  addressing  the 
"  rabblement "  under  Cade,  says,  in  the 
original, 

**  What  say  ye  countrlmen,  wUl  jre  relent 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whll*8t  *tis  offered  yon, 
Or  tot  a  rabble  leade  yuo  to  your  deaths." 

For  "rabble"  the  MS.  corrector  sob- 
gtitates rsbelf meanii^  Cade*  Tbecfaange 
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ig  plausible,  and  is  defended  by  Mr.  Col- 
Her  on  the  ground  that  "  the  speaker  was 
addressing  the  rabble,  and  would  hahlly 
ask  whether  they  would  allow  them- 
selyes  to  lead  themselves  to  their  own 
deaths."  But  how  many  of  the  crowd 
would  suppose  that  th^y  were  meant  by 
the  ^^  rabble  ?  "  Perhaps  Shakspere  meant 
that  Clifford  should  display  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  his  MS.  corrector  and  his  advocate 
have  shown. 

KING  HENBY  VL— Pam  m. 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  8.  Xing'  Henry  says  of 
his  relations  to  his  army, 

*'M7  mildnesae  hath  allay'd  thoir  swelling  grtefes, 
Hj  merde  dried  their  water-flowing  tearsw" 

"  Water-flowing  tears  "  seems  tautological 
even  to  absurdity,  and  to  be  so  natural 
a  misprint  for  the  appropriate  phrase, 
"  toicr-flowing  tears,"  suggested  by  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

KINQ  RIGHABD  IIL 

Act  I.,  Sc.  3.  The  change  of  "bottled 
Knder"  to  ^^  bottle  spider,"  in  Queen 
MargareCs  tirade  against  Gloster,  seems 
a  judicious  correction  of  a  probable  typo- 
graphical error.  There  are  in  this  play, 
as  in  those  which  we  have  passed  ana 
those  which  are  to  come,  other  admissible 
and  more  important  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  error  in  the  original  text,  than 
some  of  those  which  we  have  noticed.  But 
they  have  been  already  made  by  others, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  received  text,  or 
the  works  of  some  of  the  commentators. 
And  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  we  busy  ourselves  at  this  time  only 
with  such  plausible  conjectures  as  origi- 
nated with,  or  are  the  peculiar  properbr 
of  this  MS.  folio  of  Mr.  Collier.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  examine  its  mere 
appropriation  or  iteration  of  the  conjeo- 
fores  of  others. 

KINO  HENRY  VIIL 

Act  III..  Sc.  2.  Surrey^s  exclamation, 
on  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  BtUlen 
to  the  King, 

"  Now  all  my  J07 
Grace  the  coi\]anction  I  ** 

is,  as  the  corrector  suggests,  a  misprint 
for  "  Now  niay  all  joy,"  &c. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  3.  The  Porter's  man  says, 
in  the  original, 

**  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  Chine  againe. 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  Qod  saye  her ! " 

For  this  the  MS.  corrector  proposes 
the  following  very  ingenious  and  plausihle 
reading,  which  must,  almost  withouf  a 
doubt,  be  received  into  the  text : 

VOL.  IL — 36 


"Let  mene^er  b<n>e  to  see  a  quMn  again, 
▲Ad  that  I  would  not  to  a  orovTfi,  Qoa  save  her! " 

TBOILUB  AND  CBESSIDA. 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.   In  Achilles^  speech  to 
UlyaaeSj  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 

**  For  speoolatlon  tomee  not  to  itsolfe 
Till  it  hath  traoaU'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itselfe,^ 

'^  married  "  is  palpably  a  misprint  for  mir- 
rored :  a  discovery  which  we  owe  to  Af  r. 
Collier's  folio.  The  author  of  the  articles 
on  this  subject  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine^ 
thinks  that  '*  mirror  "  was  not  u^  as  a 
verb  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  finds  that "  to 
mirror  "  does  not  occur  even  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  But  this  is  no  ground  for 
deciding  that  such  a  bold  writer  as  Shak-& 
spere  did  not  use  it ;  while  it  is  the  bert 
reason  for  believing  that  a  compositor 
who  had  never  seen  the  word  ^  mirrored ' 
should  suppose  it  to  be  *  married.' 

,  COEIOLANUS. 

Act  n.,  Sc  1.  In  Meneniits^s  humor- 
ous description  of  himself,  the  original 
makes  him  say  that  he  "  loves  a  cup  of 
hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Ti- 
ber in 't :  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  allaying  the  first  complaint.'^  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  suggests,  with  reason,  that  we 
should  read  "  without  a  drop  of  alluring 
Tiber, "  and, "  the  thirst  complaint"  Com- 
mon sense  will  not  set  the  latter  word  aside 
because  Mr.  Singer  has  discovered  that 
^^^ thirst'  was  sometimes  provincially 
pronounced  and  spelt  first  and  Jurst?^ 
Shakspere  does  not  maKC  Menemus  talk 
like  a  West  of  England  ploughboy.  In 
the  same  scene  the  suggestion  of  empiric 
physic,  for  "  empirickqutique  "  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  one  which  will  be  gladly  received. 
"  Teach  "  of  the  old  copy  is  also  without  a 
doubt  misprinted  for  touch,  in  the  foUo^i^ 
ing  passage : 

"  This,  as  yon  say,  snggested 
At  some  time  when  his  roaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people,"  dec 

Sc.  3.  In  the  original,  Coriolanus^  as 
he  stands  in  the  Forum  to  ask  the  voices 
of  the  citizens  for  the  consulship,  disgust- 
ed with  his  office,  exclaims : 

'*Why  in  this  Woolnish  tongue  should  I  stand 
here  ?*"&€. 

^  Tongue"  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  togue, 
(toga) ;  but  "  woolvish  "  has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  commentators.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  suggests  woolless  as  a  substi- 
tute; and  the  conjecture  is  more  than 
plausible,  and  will  probably  be  received 
into  the  text.  In  the  previous  scene 
Coriolanus  is  spoken  of  as  refusing  to  put 
on  '^the  napless  vesture  of  humility;" 
and  though  this  might  be  a  figurative  ex- 
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pression,  that  it  in  not,  is  shown  by  the 
stage  direction  in  the  original  folio  when 
OnioLantis  enters  with  Menenivs  ;  which 
is,  '•  Enter  Coriolanus  in  a  gowne  of 
Humility^  with  Menenius:" — a  strong 
oonfirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  new 
reading,  which  seems  strangely  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  its  advocate,  and  also 
of  BlackwooWa  critic,  who  supports  it. 

Act  III.,  Sc  1.  In  the  speech  by 
CoriolanuSj  beginning,  "  0  good,  but 
most  unwise  Patricians,"  there  are  five 
attempts  at  emendation.  With  one  excep- 
tioiL  all  are  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
inadmissible.  That  which  may  be  accept- 
ed is,  '^  revoke  your  dangerous  lenity,"  for 
^  awake  your  dangerous  lenity."  In  the 
aame  scene  ^'  How  shall  this  bosom  mul- 
4q[>lied  digest,  &c.,"  is  changed  to  "  How 
flhall  this  bisaon  mtUtUwde^^^  &c;  an 
emendation  justified  by  the  context  and 
the  language  of  Shakspere's  day.  ^^  Bis- 
Bon  "  is  '  blind.' 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  I.  BnUtts  would  not  speak 
of  Coriolanus  as  ^^good  Marcius ', "  but  he 
would  vcxy  naturally  call  him,  in  derision, 
"  god  Marcius,"  which  is  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  5.  Aufiditta^  speaking  of 
Coriolanus^  says, 

**  [I]  served  bis  deslgnments 
In  mine  own  person ;  bolpe  to  reap  the  flime 
Which  he  did  end  aU  his.** 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  suggests  ear  (plough) 
for  "  end."  This  Mr.  Singer  finds  to  be  "  a 
good  emendation  of  a  probable  misprint," 
but  adds,  with  reason,  that  if  "ear  be 
accepted,  ^reap'  and  ^ear'  must  change 
places  thus, 

*  holp  to  €ar  the  fluna 
Which  be  did  reap  all  his.'  "* 

"  or,"  Mr.  Singer  continues,  "  Aufidius  is 
made  to  say  that  he  had  a  share  in  the 
harvest,  while  Coriolanus  had  all  the  labor 
of  ploughing,"  which  is  just  what  he  does 
not  mean  to  say.  The  Blackwood  critic 
thinks  with  Mr.  Singer.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  this  violence  to  the 
original  text.  Aufidius  helped  to  reap 
the  fame  which  Voriolanus  made,  in  the 
end,  all  his.  We  regret  to  part  com- 
pany with  our  co-worker  in  Blackwood^ 
whose  comments  on  the  remainder  of  the 
suggestions  have  yet  to  reach  us,  over 
such  an  indiscreet  indorsement  of  a 
needless  mutilation  of  the  original  text. 

TITUS  ANDKONICUS. 

Mr.  Collier  has  furnished  us  from  his 
folio  no  new  reading  for  this  play  which 
k  worthy  of  consideration. 

SOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Act  I.,  Sc  1.  The  last  word  of  the  fol- 


lowing lines  in  RomeoU  description  of 
Roscuine  is  evidently  a  misprint. 

**  She  hath  JDiofM  wit, 
And  in  strong  proofe  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  loTes  woake  childish  Bow  she  liyee  onebarm^d.* 

Bowe  changed  it  to  unharmed^  which 
is  the  received  text,  and  which  gives  the 
sense  of  the  passage ;  but  Mr.  Coiner's 
folio  provides  for  us  another  word,  en- 
charmed^  which  is  much  nearer  the 
original  text,  and  much  better  in  every 
way.  It  will  hereafter  take  a  place  in 
the  text  without  question. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Act.  TV.,  Sc  3.  The  original  eives  this 
in  the  speech  of  the  1st  Bandit  about 
Timon : — "  the  meere  want  of  Gold,  and 
the  falling  from  of  his  Fricndes  drove  him 
into  this  Melancholly."  The  margins  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  judiciously  supply,  hinu 
and  read  ^^the  falling  from  him  of  his 
fHends." 

JULIUS  OiBSAB. 

Act  I.,  Sc  2.  If  correction  be  needed  in 
the  following  lines, 

«  When  could  they  say  (till  now)  that  talk'd  of  Borne, 
That  her  wide  walkes  encompast  bat  one  man  T  " 

the  suggestion  of  walls  for  "  walks,"  by 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  must  be  accepted. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  1.  In  the  original,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  evidently  not  properly 
distributed  among  the  characters  : — 

'^Oin.—Caska,  yon  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 
Cat.— An  we  all  ready  f    What  is  now  amlsse 

That-<%B«ar  and  his  Senate  most  rcdrosee  ?  " 

•*  Are  we  all  ready  ?"  plainly  does  not  be- 
long to  CcBsar.  and  has  been  made  a  con- 
tinuation of  dinna's  speech  to  Ca^ca, 
But  it  more  probably  belongs  to  Casca; 
who,  as  the  leader  of  the  onset,  would 
naturally  ask  the  question.  This  is  the 
distribution  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

MACBETH. 

In  Act  IV.,  Sc  1.  "  Rebellious  dead 
rise  never,"  <fec.,  was  changed  by  Theobald 
to  "  Rebellious  Acad,"  &c.  But  the  con- 
text seems  to  require  ^^Rebellion's  head," 
which  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
and  was  also  made  by  the  present  writer 
some  years  ago.  We  have  before  noticed 
a  similar  coincidence  with  regard  to  the 
following  passage  in  the  same  scene 
Micbeth  learns  that  Macduff  has  fled  to 
England,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  declara- 
tion of  prompt,  and  energetic  policy,  says, 

**  No  boasting  like  a  Foole ; 
This  deed  111  do  before  this  pnipoee  coolo : 
But  no  more  sights.^ 

For  '•  sights,"  we  should  unquestionably 
rc^  flights.  The  old-fashioned  long  8 
caused  &e  mistake. 
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Sc.  3.  In  the  origmal,  Macduff  tells 
Malcolm^ 

Oonyey  your  pleaanres  In  a  qndoiis  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  ookL** 

"  Convey"  is  evidently  an  easy  misprint 
for  en/oy,  which  is  substituted  for  it  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

Act.  v.,  Sc  2.  Cathness  obviously  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  Macbeth 

**  Cannot  backle  his  distempered  oaose 
Within  the  belt  of  rule," 

but   his    "distempered    course,"  which 
reading  is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 
'  Sc.  3.  The  substitution  of 

**GIean8e  theBtoflRsd  bosom  of  thmt  peTllons  gr^fT 

for 

**  CSeanse  the  stnflt  bosom  of  that  perlloos  BtoilSB^* 

is  9  judicious  correction  of  a  very  probable 
typographical  error. 

HAMLET. 

Mr.  Collier  furnishes  us  in  this  play  with 
no  new  readings,  peculiar  to  his  folio,  which 
present  even  &e  slightest  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  text. 

KINO  LEAB. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  1.  Cordelia^  disowned  by  her 
father,  entreats  him,  according  to  the 
original,  to 

^make  knowne 
It  Is  no  ylclons  blot,  morther,  or  foolenease^ 
No  anchaste  action,  or  dishonored  step 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  andCftvonr." 

••  Murder"  is  evidently  forced  into  the  se- 
cond line.  It  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
category  of  blemishes  enumerated  bv 
Cordelia,  The  word,  as  the  reader  wiU 
observe,  was  formerly  written  "  mur^Aer," 
and  so  appears  in  the  text,  where  it  is  an 
easy  and  undeniable  mistake  for  nor 
other,  which  is  substituted  for  it  by  Mr. 
Collier's  foho,  where  the  line  stands  oon- 
«  sistently : — 

**  It  is  no  vicions  blot,  nor  oth&r  foalneasL^ 

OTHELLO. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  1.  Roderig6*8  "  extravagant 
and  wheeling  stranger,"  seems  well  ex- 
changed by  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  for  an  "  ex- 
travagant and  wheedling  stranger." 

Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  In  the  original,  Othello 
speaks  of  the  Pontick  Sea,  which 

"Nev'r  kecpcs  retiring  ebb,  but  keepes  due  on,"  Ac 

There  has  been  much  trouble  among 
the  commentators  to  dispose  of  the  first 
'•  keeps."  As  was  mentioned  in  our  for- 
mer article,  it  occurred  some  years  ago  to 
the  present  writer  that  knows  was  the 
word ;  and  we  are  of  course  ready  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  same  conjecture  which  is  re- 


corded on  the  margins  of  Mr.  Collier's 
£>lio. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 

Act  n.,  Sc  2.  With  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  description  of  Cteo- 
patra^s  baige, 

«*  The  Silken  Tackle 
Swell  with  the  touchea  of  those  Flo werwioft  hands, 
That  yarely  flrame  the  offloe,** 

Mr.  Collier  asks,  "  Why  or  how,  was  the 
silken  tackle  to  *  swell  with  the  touches  of 
flower-soft  hands '  ?  "  and  adds  that  "  we 
ought  undoubtedly,  with  the  old  cor- 
rector, to  amend  the  text  to, 

**  *  SmeU  wiUi  the  touches  of  those  flower^olt  hands.* " 

Such  a  typographical  error  would  be 
easily  made,  if  it  be  necessary  to  suppose 
any  error  at  all.  But,  if  Mr.  Collier  must 
be  literal,  does  he  not  know  that  cordage 
will  swell  with  handling  ?  And  besides, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  pretty  compli- 
ment to  suppose  that  the  tackle  would 
"  smell"  (sweetly,  of  course)  with  the 
touches  of  the  hands  of  Cleopatra^s  ladies, 
the  word  will  thrust  upon  us  the  pro- 
foundly true  observation,  Hfulier  recti 
olet  ubi  nihil  olet;  which  we  shall  never 
forget  having  found  in  Burton's  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  under  the  head 
of  Artijicial  Allurements  of  Love  ;  but 
what  author  furnished  it,  we  cannot  say ; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  confession  that 
many  a  better  scholar  must  make  ¥rith 
regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  quotations 
in  that  wise,  quaint^  most  learned,  and 
fiuitastic  book. 

CYMBELINE. 

Act  ni.,  Sc  4.  The  famous  correction 
"  mu)  smothers  her  with  painting,"  for 
"  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  was 
considered  in  detail  in  our  previous  paper. 
It  is  the  most  striking  and  plausible  of  all 
the  inadmissible  changes  proposed  by  Mr. 
Collier  upon  the  basis  of  his  corrected 
folio.  We  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  consider  the  question  closely 
to  the  October  number  of  this  magazine 
— p.  392.  We  add  only  a  remark 
which  will  apply  not  only  to  this  pro- 
posed reading,  but  to  all  arbitrary  emen- 
dations,— that  is,  to  use  Malone's  words 
again,  to  ^'all  emendations  not  author- 
ized by  authentic  copies  printed  or  manu- 
script,"— which  is,  that  even  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pro- 
posed reading  is  better  than  that  which 
is  in  the  original  folio,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  the  function  of  no  man  to 
rewrite  Shakspere,  even  to  improve  him* 
Our  object  is  to  arrive  at  what  he  wrote, 
not  what,  in  our  opinion,  he  should  have 
written.    Our  opposition  to  the  new  read- 
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iDg  is  entirely  iirespectiye  of  the  oompAim- 
tive  merits  of  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
original. — that  text  which  was  published 
by  Shakspere's  friends,  fellow-actors,  and 
business  partners,  gives  us  a  reading  which 
is  comprehensible^  and  which  is  not  in  its 
character  at  variance  with  Shakspere's 
acknowledged  works,  or  with  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  his  time,  and  we 
are  bound  to  receive  it ;  for  we  are  seek- 
ing for  Shakspere's  text,  not  for  some- 
thmg  better.  Were  "  Who  smothers  her 
with  painting,"  the  text  of  the  first  folio, 
and  had  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Oole- 
ridge  advocated  "  Whose  mother  was  her 
painting," — the  very  reading  which  we 
now  claim  should  not  be  changed, — we 
should  battle  just  as  stoutly  for  that 
which  we  now  oppose.  By  'we,'  we 
mean  not  only  the  present  writer,  but  all 
true,  docile,  and  humble  lovers,  and  stu- 
dents of  Shakspere. 

In  the  same  scene,  it  is  possibly  better, 
faistead  of 

**  you  shonid  tr«ad  a  ooaxBe 
Pretty,  yet  ftiU  of  view," 

to  read  with  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 

**  you  should  tread  a  ooane 
Privy^  yet  ftill  of  view.'' 

So  also  it  may  be  desirable  and  admissi- 
ble to  substitute  in  Act  lY.,  Sc.  2,  instead 
of  "  For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave  keep- 
er," ''  For  to  /  I  thought,"  &c. 

This  concludes  our  examination  of  the 
conjectural  readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 
We  have  on  the  present  occasion  noticed 
all  those,  the  claims  of  which  to  a  place  in 
the  text,  arc  sufficiently  plausible  to  enti- 
tle them  to  statement  and  consideration. 
They  are  fewer  in  number  than  our  read- 
ers may  have  expected,  judging  from  our 
last  paper,  in  which  we  spoke  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  as  '^  possibly  admissi- 
ble."   But  it  will  also  be  remembered 
that  of  this  number  it  was  said,  that  they 
only  of  the  one  thousand  and  three  "  pre- 
sent claims,  yet  to  be  discussed,  to  a  place 
in  the  received  text,"  and    that   their 
number    "must  inevitably  be  much  re- 
duced upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  readings  among  the  best  Shakspe- 
rean  critics."      This  proves  to  be    the 
case.    Such  was  the  high  reputation  of  its 
discoverer,  and  such  the   nature  of  his 
pretension  on  its  behalf,  that   the  dis- 
covery of  this  folio  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  all  Shaksperean  students,  the  world 
over ;  but  when  the  readings  were  brought 
to  li^ht,  and  put  into  the  crucible  of 
criticism,  the  bulk  of  them  proved  to  be 
dross  which  consumed  on  the  instant,  and 
vanished  "  into  air,  into  thm  air ;"  leaving 
but  little  of  Shaksperean  gold  behind. 
The  MS.  corrections  of  this  mlio,  warmly 


welcomed  every  where  at  first,  are  now, 
with  a  few  exceptioxis,  condemned  by  all 
the  editors  of  Shakspere,  and  by  the  Kev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  the  distinguished  drama- 
tic scholar  and  critic,  who  has  not.  yet 
edited  Shakspere,  and  has  therefore  no 
pet  text  to  defend.  Dr.  Delius,  too,  the 
eminent  German  critic, — and  to  attain  emi- 
nence as  a  critic  of  Shakspere  in  Germany, 
implies,  perhaps,  a  profounder  scholarship 
and  keener  insight  than  to  reach  the 
same  position  in  £ngland, — Dr.  Delius 
admits  but  seventeen  emendations  out  of 
the  whole  thirteen  hundred  and  three. 
Such  a  change  in  all  quarters,  from  wel- 
coming expectation  to  a  scornful  rejection 
of  almost  the  entire  labors  of  the  corrector, 
and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
been  worked  by  the  emendations  them- 
selves, shows  how  utterly  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  Shak- 
sperean scholars  have  imbibed  from  the 
works  of  their  great  master ;  and  how  in- 
consistent they  are  with  the  language.  ci4- 
toms,  and  tone  of  thought  of  Shaksperrs 
day,  with  which  the  students  of  his  works 
must  needs  make  themselves  familiar. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
number,  two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  the 
corrector's  plausible  emendations  have 
been  proposed  by  others.  These  of  course 
we  have  not  noticed.  The  intelligent 
reader  of  Shakspere,  who  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  his  text,  and  who  yet 
is  ready  to  admit  many  reading:s  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded  in  this  paper,  will  almost  with- 
out a  doubt  find  them  in  the  text  of  the 
Chiswick  editions,  in  those  of  Mr.  Knight 
or  Mr.  Verplanck,  or  in  the  Variorum,  or 
preserved  in  the  voluminous  notes  of  the 
latter.  They  are,  obviously,  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  contributions^  of  the  MS. 
corrector. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  lit- 
tle of  this  page  to  the  consideration  of  a  ^ 
few  readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  wYdthm 
form  a  class  by  themselves.  These  are^ 
the  entire  lines  which,  in  five  or  six  in- 
stances, are  inserted  to  supply  a  lacking 
rhyme  or  complete  a  deficient  sense.  These 
cannot  in  any  instance  be  received,  no 
matter  how  great  the  deficiency  which 
they  attempt  to  supply,  or  how  remark- 
able their  intrinsic  merits ; — and  for  this 
very  conclusive  and  obvious  reason.  They 
arc  not  emendations  of  typographical 
blunders,  not  the  correction  of  that  which 
is  ill  done,  but  the  doing  of  that  which 
was  left  undone.  If  there  were  evidence 
that  they  came  from  Shakspere  himselfj 
they  would  be  necessarily  received,  no 
matter  how  poor  they  were ;  that  evidence 
not  existing,  they  must  be  r^ected,  no 
matter  how  great  their  merits.  TheyooiiM 
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be  reodyed  only  upon  unquestionable  au- 
thority ;  for  they  have  no  other  basis  on 
which  to  stand,  not  even  the  support  of 
an  erroneous  text.  They  are  '  made  out 
of  whole  cloth.'  As  far  as  their  authority 
is  concerned,  we  know  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  supplied  until  sixteen 
years  after  Shakspcre's  death ;  for  the 
volume  in  which  they  were  written  was 
not  published  until  1632,  and  he  died  in 
1616  ;  and,  besides,  in  our  previous  paper 
it  plainly  appeared  that  the  corrections  in 
Mr.  Colliers  folio  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made  before  1662,  when  Davenant 
introduced  the  first  scenery  ever  exhibited 
upon  a  public  stage  in  England.  Now, 
the  interpolation  of  an  entire  line  by  one 
man  in  1662,  is  as  little  justifiable  as  the 
interpolation  of  an  entire  scene  by  another 
man  in  1762  or  1853.  There  is  the  same 
lock  of  authority  for  both.  The  addition 
is  worth  just  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

%[t  must  also  be  noted  that  (as  these 
Imes,  if  received  at  all,  must  be  received 
upon  authority),  if  we  admit  one,  we  must 
admit  all.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  Shakspcrc's  right  to 
write  his  own  plays  as  he  pleased.  We 
must  therefore  receive  into  the  text  the 
following  line  which  is  printed  in  italic 
letter,  if  we  receive  any  which  are  similar- 
ly inserted  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

Q.  Margaret.— QWe  up  jonr  eUff,  Sir,  and  the  King 

his  realm. 
Olottar.—My  staff?— here,  noblo  Henry,  is  my  staff: 
7b  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makei  ms  laugh. 

What  must  be  the  capacity  of  a  man  to 
understand,  much  more,  to  emend  Shak- 
spcre's  text  who  could  perpetrate  such  a 
ridiculous  abomination  as  this,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  rhyme  ?  for  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  sense  is  per- 
fect and  clear  without  it  Who  will  not 
be  grateful  that  there  is  no  authority 
which  compels  us  to  receive  such  a  plati- 
tude .as  Shaksperc*s  ?  and  if  not  this,  then 
no  other  line ;  for  all  not  furnished  us  "  by 
authentic  copies,  printed  or  manuscripy' 
must  be  regarded  as  interpolation.  If 
a  line  bo  wanting  in  the  text,  the  hiatus 
must  remain  until  it  is  filled  up  by  these 
"  authentic  copies." 

These  remarks  apply,  with  equal  force, 
to  the  arbitrary  changes  of  a  word  or 
more  at  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  purposes 
of  rhyme.    As.  for  instance, 

»*  Bid  him  Ikrewcll ;  commit  him  to  the  Grave; 
Do  him  that  kindneeae,  and  take  leave  ofhlni.* 

For  this  the  MS.  corrector  audaciously 
substitutes, 

**  Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave; 
Do  him  that  kindness— ott  thai  he  can  AaM.* 

^*  That  is,  he  takes  out  six  words  from  the 
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original  text,  and  substitutes  for  them  six 
others,  changing  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  to  admit  them,  in  order  that  two 
lines  may  rhyme !  To  consider  gravely 
such  maneling  of  the  text  is  to  waste 
words  and  patience.  And  again,  what 
applies  to  one  instance  applies  to  all  others 
of  the  same  nature.  We  cannot  permit 
any  man  to  mutilate  Shakspere's  text 
even  to  better  it,  in  the  estimation  of 
himself  or  a  thousand  like  him. 

With  two  exceptions,  then,  all  these 
lii^and  rhyming  terminations  of  lines 
miff  be  regarded  as  unwarrantable  inter- 
polations. These  two  exceptions  occur 
in  AW8  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I., 
Sc.  3,  and  in  King  Henry  V.  Act.  in., 
Sc.  2.  In  the  first  instance  the  Clown 
sings  a  fragment  of  an  old  ballad,  which 
is  thus  mutilated  in  the  original  text 
The  extract  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  careless  and  make-shift  manner  in 
which  the  original  was  printed. 

**  Was  this  foiro  face  the  eaose,  quoth  she. 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  TYoy 

Fond  done,  done,  fond  was  this  king  iV<am>  joy 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood,  bit 

And  gave  this  sentence  then,  among  nine  had  If  one 
be  good,  among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,  there's  vet 
one  good  in  ten.^^ 

This  Mr.  Collier's  folio  corrects,  by  mak- 
ing a  transposition  in  the  first  Ime  and 
an  addition  to  the  second^  so  that  the  first 
stenza,  when  properly  divided  into  lines, 
reads  as  follows : 

•*  Was  this  Mr  fiice,  quoththt,  ^  oavM 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  T 
Fond  done,  done  fond,  ffood  sooih  it  toot. 
Was  this  King  Priam's  joy.'* 

This  emendation  is  to  bo  received  solely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  text  is  but  a 
quotation  of  a  popular  jingling  song  which 
had  survived  to  the  time  of  the  MS.  coi^ 
rector.  The  corrector's  authority  for  it 
was  the  same  as  Shakspere^  that  is,  its 
existence  in  the  mouths  of  the  veoplt. 
Thus,  if  the  following  version  or  sonae 
well-known  historical  Imes  were  found  in 
Shakspere,  it  would  evidently  need  emen-' 
dation. 

*«  Old  King  Cole 
Was  a  merry  old  eonl; 
And  a  merry  old  aonl  he  waa. 
He  caird  for  his  pipe, 
And  he  call'd  for  his  fiddlers  threei** 

In  such  a  case  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  printing  the  third 
line, 

**  And  a  merry  old  soul  wiMh^ 

or  in  inserting, 

*  And  he  can*d  for  his  bowl,* 

as  the  fifth  line ;  because  the  rh^e  is 
one  of  indefinable  origin  and  antiquity, 
whkh  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  popa- 
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Iat  ear ;  and  onr  authoritj  for  it  would 
be  the  same  that  Shidcspere's  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been.  The  other  instance 
is  in  the  restoration  of  "  To  all  and  some  ^ 
and  ^^feel  the  same  "  to  an  old  song* which 
Pistol  spouts,  in  King  Henry  V.  These 
are  to  be  received  for  the  reasons  which 
we  have  just  alleged.  Nevertheless,  in 
both  instances,  the  restored  line  and  words 
should  be  printed  within  brackets,  to  show 
that  they  are  restorations:  so  zealously 
would  we  guard  the  text  of  Shakspere 
even  in  its  least  important  parts.  ^ 
We  have  regarded  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Collier's  "  Notes  and  Emcndations,'- 
and  especially  of  his  so-called  "  Plays  of 
Shakspere,"  recently  issued  with  serious 
apprehension.  But  the  common  sense  of 
l£e  world  bids  fair  to  disappoint  our  fears. 


The  few  admissible  readings  in  these 
volumes  will  be  received,  and  the  mass  of 
them  will  be, — are  already  rejected.  In 
Shaksperc's  own  words,  "out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  sai^ 
ty."  If,  out  of  the  whole  thirteen  hun- 
dred proposed  changes,  but  thirteen  prove 
to  be  admissible  corrections  of  passages  in 
the  original  text,  which  need  correction, 
the  discovery  and  the  discussion  conse^ 
quent  upon  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
To  correct  a  single  passage  in  Shakspcrc's 
text  is  glory  enough  for  one  mail.  He 
who  discovers  the  needful  word  for  the 
misprint  "  runawayes  eyes,'*  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  of  Homeo  and  Juliet^ 
will  secure  the  honorable  mention  of  his 
name  as  long  as  the  English  language  is 
read  and  spoken. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A   DOG. 

**  He  was  a  gasb  an*  fldthfti*  tjke 
As  ever  lap  a  shengh  or  dyko. 
Bis  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face        ' 
Aye  got  bim  friends  in  ilka  place." 


; 


MEN  die,  and  so  do  dogs.    Death  and 
decay  are  the  ineviUble  fate  of  all 
created  things;  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate;   the   sentient,  sensitive  and  cor- 
poreal;   the    insensible,    inorganic    and 
>    material.    The  beautiful  of  all  kinds  pass 
^d  ftway  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  were, 
mjM^X  once,  the  source  and  the  recipients  of 
S5;  jov  ana  grief,  of  hope  and  disappointment 
Tne  less  favored  in  form  or  qualities  still 
serving  their  purpose  of  good  or  evil,  cease 
to  exist     Tne  chiselled  limestone,  the 
hard-wrought  metal,  the  granite  moun- 
tain, waste  and  moulder  away,  yielding 
their  substance  to  the  ceaseless  changes 
which  the  Great  Arbiter  so  wisely  orders. 
These    moral    axioms    and    philosophic 
truths  lose  no  value  by  repetition.    It  is 
well  to  reflect  upon  them ;  it  is  good  for 
the  heart  to  do  so ;  it  is  profitable  to  the 
soul. 

When  men  die,  those  who  survive  them 
rejoice  to  tell  of  their  virtues;  friendship 
zeoords  them  on  the  "storied  urn;" 
every  particular  is  retailed  which  can 
add  mterest  to  the  circumstance  and  draw 
freely  from  the  fountain  of  sympathy. 
Even  envy  perpetuates  a  knowledge  of  the 
event  and  the  person,  by  the  scandal  which 
it  promulgates.  If  their  death  has  been 
compassed  by  violence,  forthwith  public 
sentunent  is  outraged — public  clamor  de- 
mands retribution — public  justice  awards 
*  a  punishment.  And  rightly  too.  But  in 
that  retribution  there  should  be  justice — 


the  justice  of  that  punishment  should  be 
tempered  with  mercy. 

If  a  dog  dies,  who  cares !  Thf  one  only 
to  whom  his  qualities  were  known,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  constant  companioxi, 
a  trusty  guardian,  a  faithful  friend.  Some- 
times he  falls  not  unhonored  or  unsung. 
The  loving  poet-master  sings  his  praise — 
the  world  admires  the  verse.  A -dog  is 
murdered — foully,  cruelly  murdered — and 
the  public  voice  applauds  the  act.  Neces- 
sity justi/ies  the  end — the  end  covers  the 
means.  Alas!  that  in  human  judgment- 
— human  reason — so  great  a  difference 
should  exist  between  the  life  of  a  man  and 


the  life  of  a  dog.    It  is  the  gift  oC  a  bene^ 
ficcnt    Ci-eator,  bestowed   in    the 


oene^^ 
saiq^B 
mysterious  manner,  upon  the  same  mat^V 
rial  elements,  which  arc  subject  to  the 
same  physical  laws.  They  are  both  crea- 
tures endowed  with  the  same  faculties 
(for  who  will  deny  to  the  dog  his  volition, 
his  perception,  his  comparison,  his  mem- 
ory), susceptible  of  the  same  impressions, 
influenced  by  the  same  de^fcs,  enjoying 
the  same  sensations  manifested  through 
similar  organs.  Difiering  in  configuration 
we  know,  in  reasoning  powers  wo  think, 
in  the  want  of  a  soul  we  believe.  And  yet 
we  consign  him  oft-times  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  in  perfect  ignorance  wherein 
hfts  offended  us,  without  even  the  t 

"^WMnmunicatrng  to  him  the  nature  ^ 
offence,  and  frequently  when  perfect)^ 

'  nocent  wilhout  even  the.  hope  itl$V' 
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example  of  an  indiyidoal  death  will  be 
good  service  to  the  rest  of  his  kind,  and 
act  as  a  prophylactic  against  sin  and  crime. 
IMfi  deprive  him  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
Cat  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
store, and  which  we  hold,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils,  to  be  so  very  precious. 

But  lot  me  tell  the  story  of  my  own 
dog.  He  is  gone.  I  have  been  robbed  of 
him.  He  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  base 
passions,  and  the  erring  judgment  of  a 
species  who  vainly  consider  themselves  in 
all  things  the  superior  of  the  dog. 

Why  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  the 
"  knowing  ones,"  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  animals  employed  by  man,  in  the  several 
pursuits  in  which  their  physical  qualities 
are  made  available,  on  the  road  and  the 
course,  in  the  field  and  the  state,  put  such 
value  on  "breeding"  or  genealogy?  and 
yet  aflfect  to  despise,  or  at  least  to  under- 
rate, the  same  criterion  of  excellence  among 
J^emsclves !  I  am  not  desirous  of  enter- 
^m  into  a  metaphysical  disquisition  on 
d&  point,  but  I  am  not  the  less  curious 
to  iMkm  by  what  logical  process  they  re- 
concile the  inconsistency  to  themselves. 
The  question  was  suggested  by  the  neces-. 
sity  under  which  I  found  myself  placed, 
to  say  something  of  the  pedigree  of 
"Garry"  (for  that  was  his  name,  and  it 
was  a  patronymic,  and  had  been  so  for 
gencratidbs  in  his  family),  to  give,  in  short, 
such  a  history  of  his  parentage  and  lino- 
age,  as  well  as  a  description  of  his  per- 
sonal characteristics,  as  should  at  once 
establish  the  idea  of  his  intrinsic  value  as 
a  dog.  and  his  individual  worth  as  Garry, 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  know  what  a 
good  dog  is ;  and  who,  being  so  informed, 
would  the  more  readily  bestow  their  sym- 
pathy upon  his  mourning  friend. 

On  the  northwestern  coast  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  cliain  of  islands  which  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  race  of  dogs, 

•and  one  of  tlicsc  in  particular — the  far-re- 
kownbd  ISkye.  The  terrier,  the  gcneriq 
ippellative  of  this  part  of  the'  canine  race, 
has  always  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  zoology  for  his  peculiar  physical 
and  mental  qualities,  and  among  the 
"Fancy"  the  Skye  terri|p  maintains  an 
inwrtant  position  from  the  greater  singu- 
larity of  these  attributes.  His  appearance 
partakes  of  the  rugged  character  of  his 
native  rock-bound,  heathery  braes;  and 
in  disposition  he  closely  resembles  the 
hardy  islander  who  rears  and  trains  him. 
He  uflbrds  a  good  instance,  among  the 
numerous  ones  whi^Jyurround  us,  of  the 
|;reat  hannony  of  dcsigndisplayed  by  the 
handiwork  of  the  Gr^St  All- wise,  in  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  his  oonformation  and 
endowments  to  the  purposes  of  his  being, 
and  the  external  circumstanocs  which  af- 
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^lket  his  life*  BtfOOtarentional  antagonists, 
,  Ifmjijhlrtiatnral  prey,  the  fox,  the  bad- 
•^fSf^tSd  others  who  live  in  holes  biurowed 
m  the  hard  and  gravelly  earth,  do  not 
require  the  exercise  of  great  speed  and 
a^lity  for  their  capture,  but  still  much 
nunbleness  and  quick  sight.  Hence  we 
find  him  with  short  legs,  yet  freely  put 
on  his  long  little  body,  of  great  strtti^h, 
and  the  fore  ones  particularly  aWring 
great  latitude  of  motion.  His  pafB  are 
well  provided  with  strong,  short,'  and 
curvea  nails,  well  adapted  fbr  scraping 
and  tearing.  His  skin  is  loose  and  coverea 
with  long  wiry  hair,  which  much  assists 
his  passage  along  the  smooth  and  narrow 
entrance  to  the  lair  or  den,  and  proves  a 
useful  armor  against  the  bile  of  his  foe. 
preventing  his  grasping  the  firmer  and 
more  unyielding  muscle.  His  narrow 
pointed  nose  and  keen  scent,  permit  its 
insinuation  into  every  air-hole  and  crevica 
and  enable  him  to  detect  faintest  trace  or 
the  well-known  odor  of  his  game.  His 
broad  and  well  developed  jaw  gives  him 
great  power  of  grasp  and  serves  as  a  gauge 
for  the  whole  of  his  body,  for  the  space 
through  which  he  can  force  his  head  will 
readily  admit  the  rest  His  short,  thick, 
and  powerful  neck,  his  small,  movable^ 
and  muscular  shoulders,  his  well  curvea 
forearms  and  his  fiat  and  sinewy  paws, 
permit  him  to  give  a  long  and  a  strone 
pull.  His  indomitable  perseverance  and 
undaunted  courage,  his  great  endonui^ 
of  bodily  pain,  fat^e,  and  hunger,  ai 
him  to  carry  through  successfulljr  | 
against  a  wary  and 'fierce  antagonists 
quently  possessing  superior  physical  ro 
which  would  render  the  battle  unequal  to 
a  creature  less  happily  endowed.  Such  is 
the  Skye  terrier,  and  such  in  completeness 
of  excellence  was  my  Garry,  over  whose 
untimely  fate  I  now  lament.  But  he  pos- 
sd|Bed  other  qualities,  not  uncommon  in 
hi»  kind,  which  endeared  him  still  more 
to  i||||ir-K][ualities  some  of  which  if  not 
altogflh*  derived  from,  were  in  a  great 
degros.  heightened  by,  the  more  artificial 
life  he  led  while  yet  a  memt)er  of  my 
household.  His  faithful  and  oonstant 
attachment  to  myself  add  ibe  several 
members  of  my  family -r- his  careful 
watchfulness  of,  and  gentleness  to  the 
children — his  intelligent  and  joyous  par- 
ticipation of  their  pleasures  and  gambols — 
his  jealous  resentment  of  the  int€||ference 
of  strangers — and  "his  brave  and  Jbpetu- 
ous  assault  upon  impertinent  intruders  or 
dangerous  and  officious  passengers  of  any 
shape  or  size,  constituted  him  a  good  com* 
panion  and  trustworthy  guardian  of  their  . 
daily  walks.  His  intimate  and  accurate  * 
knowledge  of  the  most  minute  personal* 
peculiarities  of  each  individual,  and  his 
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acute  sense  of  hearing  enabled  him  to  re- 
cognize at  great  distanoes  the  approach  of 
those  for  whom  he  entertained  feelings  of 
attachment,  and  of  course  as  readily  to 
detect  the  difference  when  a  stranger  orew 
near.  This  education  of  his  senses,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  hearing,  was  so 
perfect  and  so  well  displayed,  as  frequently 
to  attract  the  observation  even  of  those 
most  familiarly  acquainted  with  him.  To 
illustrate  this  point.  At  one  time  my 
avocations  required  that  I  should  fre- 
quently drive  to  some  distance  from  my 
residence,  which,  at  the  period  I  now  re- 
fer to,  was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where, 
during  winter,  the  sleigh  was  a  necessary 
means  of  locomotion.  The  family  circle, 
Garry  among  the  number,  would  be  as- 
sembled around  the  hearth,  probably 
Awaiting  my  return  .to  partake  of  the  last 
social  meal  of  the  day.  The  cold  wintry 
blast  whistling  without,  the  crackling 
faggot  within — perchance  the  merry  laugh 
and  cheerful  prattle — would  effectually 
cover  all  minor  sounds.  Presently  a 
slight  pricking  of  his  short  and  pointed 
ears  ^adorned  with  two  or  three  long 
Uack  nairs  proceeding  from  the  extreme 
tips,  which  gave  to  his  face  a  marked  and 
peculiar  character)  and  the  slightest  pos- 
sible elevation  of  his  nose  from  the  soft 
rug  on  which  he  was  reclining,  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
some  sound  to  the  others  as  yet  imper- 
ceptible. A  farther  elevation  of  his  head, 
and  finally  of  his  body,  indicated  that  he 
was  more  certain  still  of  the  character  of 
Ifae  noise  he  heard,  and  finallv  a  short  and 
pleasant  bark,  followed  by  a  iriskiness  not 
previously  exhibited,  told  that  his  ear  re- 
cognized the  sound  of  my  sleigh-bell  long 
before  it  was  appreciable  to  those  who 
now  became  assured  of  my  speedy  arrival. 
A  short  pause  of  silent  listening  would 
always  confirm  his  warning.  Now  it  must 
have  been  a  nice  sense,  and  well  educated 
ear,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the 
tone  of  my  particular  bells,  among  the 
numbers  which  were  frequently  pa&^ing 
the  house. 

The  nature  of  this  animal  would  appear 
m  a  great  measure  to  have  undergone  a 
process  of  refinement  or  civilization  by  his 
translation  from  the  heath  to  the  hearth, 
similar  to  what  is  perceptible  in  his  (so 
called)  master,  man.  He  had  lost  all 
the  ferocity  of  look  observable  in  the 
native  condition  of  the  animal.  Ilis  eye, 
though  keen  and  bright  as  ever,  wore  a  nuld 
and  benevolent  expression;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  his  intelligent 
and  steady  gaze.  That  tctchiuess,  that 
noli  me  tangere  manner  common  to  his 
race  and  nature,  had  been  replaced  by 
the  gentle  and  winning  ways  noticeable 
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in  all  pets,  canine  or  human,  and  seldcmi 
fiuled  to  elicit  a  caress,  even  from  the 
most  timid.  His  obedience  was  most 
exemplary,  and  his  teachableness  such  as 
to  court  instruction.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  alteration  in  these 
particulars  had  also  affected  his  bolder 
qualities  of  character ;  far  from  such  was 
tiie  fact.  His  courage  was  as  conspicuous, 
his  perseverance  and  endurance  as  re- 
markable, as  if  he  had  never  left  his  na- 
tive hills. 

But  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  expatiating  further  on  his  worth. 
To  me  the  subject  seems  inexhaustible ; 
to  the  reader  it  may  be  extended  to  weari- 
someness.  Let  me  rather  continue  the 
record  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  his- 
tory. 

Five  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship 
and  close  companionship  had  taught  us 
all  to  love  the  creature  dearly.    And  in 
that  space  of  time  what  vicissitudes 
not  assail  us ! 

On  the  main  road  from  Suizort 
tree,  not  very  far  from  the  former  town, 
there  stands  an  old  feudal  manor,  the 
dwelling  of  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
powerful  clan  MacLeod.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  architectural  char- 
acters of  this  class  of  buildings,  from  per- 
sonal inspection  will  require  no  delinea- 
tion to  revive  the  picture  to  ihmr  mind ; 
those  who  have  drank  sweet  draughts  of 
inspiration  from  the  graphic  pages  of 
Scott,  may  readily  conjure  up  the  image 
of  tlus  particular  house.  To  those  who 
do  not  possess  these  advantages,  I  recom- 
mend a  ramble  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Inverness  Rosslien  and  the  adjacent 
Isles,  or  a  ix^rusal  of  those  immortal 
writings.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  this  biography  to  know,  that  in  the 
kennel  of  this  manorial  establisliment)  the 
sire  and  dam  of  Garry  were  br^.  Of 
lineage  pure  and  untarnished,  as  their^^ 
great  chieftain  boasts^  they  could  daio^B 
an  ancestry  of  generations  from  the  vall^^V 
of  Uig  or  the  heights  of  Bracadale.  In  the 
course  of  events  it  happened,  that  with 
other  members  of  the  clan,  they  sought 
in  this  Westerj^  Continent  another  home. 
Amid  the  snows  of  Canada,  in  a  k^pnd 
built  of  the  rude  pine-log  was  Garry 
ushered  into  life,  and  when  the  poach  was 
ripe  and  the  leaves  began  to  turn,  he  was 
bestowed  upon  me.  Oh !  precious  gift,  by 
the  hands  of  one,  now  far.away  again,  amid 
scenes  nearer  to  the  spot  of  her  nativity, 
fairer,  it  may  be.,  in  varied  landscape, 
happy  I  hope,  anaftdl  of  domestic  joy, 
but  not  dearer,  I  make  bold  to  say,  than 
the  braes  of  her  Island  home. 

He  had  been  a  traveller,  too,  in  his  brief 
span,  seeing  sights  which  many  behold 
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with  perhaps  less  emotion.  Wandermg 
along  the  banks  of  the  Great  Niagara^ 
he  had  peered  with  curious  eye,  from  the 
lip  of  the  Table-rock  ^now  no  longer 
there)  into  the  abyss  or  foaming  spray, 
whirling  and  sparkling  under  him,  and 
whined  aloud  Ins  tribute  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  In  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  he 
had  answered  the  echoed  bark  of  some 
snarling  cur,  with  gleeful  defiance,  and 
gazed  at  the  '^  fleecy  ensign  "  of  the  cata- 
ract, painted  by  Iris.  He  had  run  upon 
the  aerial  wire- way ;  from  its  dizzy  height, 
had  looked  on  the  green  waters  rolling 
and  rushing  along  beneath  him ;  and  had 
felt  the  swaying  of  the  fairy  fabric  as  it 
rocked  with  the  breeze  or  quivered  with 
tramps  of  the  startled  horse.  Ho  had 
scented  a  fox  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
Whirlpool  basin,  and  had  laved  his  limbs 
in  the  rippling  eddy.  Ho  had  been  hur- 
ried through  cities,  towns  and  woods,  and 
rivers,  swamps  and  precipices  by 
sistless  Fire-horse.  He  glided  down 
winding  Hudson  and  saw  the  stars 
glimmer  in  its  placid  water,  and  the  ear- 
liest beams  from  the  orient  glinting  on 
the  summit  of  the  Catskill.  He  had 
tracked  his  friend  and  guide  amid  the 
busy  crowd  of  men,  and  the  noisy  maze 
of  wheels,  and  had  sat  at  his  threshold  in 
the  lone  hours  of  the  night,  patiently 
waiting  to  welcome  him  home  after  the 
wearymg  cares  of  the  day.  But  his  hour 
of  doom  approached.  The  gloating  e\m 
of  cupidity  hath  fixed  its  haggard  gl^ 
.  upon  him,  and  in  human  form  the  crafty 
serpent  and  wily  fox  combined  to  entrap 
him,  instigated  by  the  temptation  of  a 
paltry  pittance  of  filthy  lucre,  as  the  high 
prize  for  each  sacrifice  on  tiie  altar  of 
arbitrary  despotism — ^a  premium  on  their 
heartless  crime,  ofiered  by  the  meanings 
less  and  cruel  legislature  of  our  civic  cor- 
poration. 

On  a  certain  day  of  July,  last  past,  the 
alls  of  Gotham  were  covered  by  a  pro- 
lamation,  directing  that  all  dogs  should 
be  restrained  from  going  at  large  without 
a  muzzle ; — that  those  so  found  should  be 
taken  and  put  in  a  certain  place  therein  ap- 
pointecl  until  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
when  ir  unclaimed  and  unredeemed,  they 
should  be  destroyed.  The  same  pro- 
liibitory  manifesto  also  offered  a  reward 
of  fifty  cents  for  every  dog  so  taken  and 
brought  to  the  place  of  confinement. 

I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world,  who 
would  sack  to  bring  the  authority  of  those 
set  over  us.  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
right  and  tne  furtherance  of  public  good, 
into  disrepute,  by  any  means  whatever. 
I  am  too  Catholic  in  principle  to  do  this. 
But  inasmuch  as  ''  to  err  is  human,"  I  can 
tonceiTe  no  infringement  of  any  precept, 
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Christian  or  moral,  in  pointing  out  a  glar- 
ing and  mischievous  error  to  those  who 
have  committed  one,  or  to  guard  others 
from  the  commission  of  similar  mistakes, 
by  a  simple  relation  of  the  positiye  evils 
arising  from  it. 

Now  it  happened,  that  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  my 
little  dog  "•  Garry,"  as  was  his  wont,  ran 
oat  of  the  area-^te  wagging  his  tail  and 
pleasantly  greetmg  the  little  members  of 
the  family  on  their  return  from  the  usual 
daily  walk  of  recreation.  At  the  comer 
of  the  street  in  which  I  reside  were  sta- 
tioned three  or  four  idle  boys,  whose  chief 
occupation  at  this  time  seemed  to  consist 
in  acting  the  jackal's  part  to  the  police- 
man of  the  beat,  in  watching  for  and  cap- 
turing every  dog  who  accidentally  and  un- 
fortunately came  in  their  way.  Garry 
had  been  an  object  of  much  concern  to 
them  for  some  days  \  his  instinct  had  in- 
duced him  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
anxious  regard  bestowed  upon  him  by 
them ;  this  was  made  manifest  by  the  cau- 
tion with  which  he  confined  his  rambles 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  door  of 
the  house.  Unhappilj^his  buoyant  spirit, 
on  tM  occasion,  led  kun  some  few  paces 
beyond  the  rajigc  of  Ids  previously  self-as- 
skped  limits,  in  his  anxiety  to  welcome. 
Us  little  friends.  •'  With  a  fierce  yell  of 
gloating  expectation  the  vagrant  horde 
rush  upon  him*;  with  the  demoniac  shout 
of  "  here  he  is  now,  let's  run  him  down," 
they  cut  j|ff  his  retreat  to  his  haven  of 
^elter,  sKd  mercilessly  assailed  him  with 
e\5|iy  variety  of  missile.  Terrified  by  the 
nuner  and  violence  of  his  assailants  he 
fall^a  victim  to  their  rapacious  desire. 
In  triumph  he  is  carried  to  the  expectant 
functionary,  who  marches  him  oft*  to  the 
ignominious  fate  which  awaited  him. 
Poor  little  fellow,  the  tearful  remon- 
strance of  his  affectionate  pla3n]^|tes  was 
urged  vainly  in  his  behalf;  \mm  their 
eyes^  and  in  spite  of  their  ang\psh.  he  was 
earned  to  the  doom  which  awaitea  him. 

This  wrong  was  done  at  a  period  of  the 
day  when  I  was  absent,  and  on  my  re- 
turn home  in  the  evening  it  was  too  lato 
to  rescue  him  even  at  the  ransom  price 
of  two  dollars,  demanded  for  the  restora- 
tion of  similarly  kidnapped  and  incarqp- 
rateddogs.  The  fiat  had  been  pronounced, 
when  the  last  ray  of  the  settmg  sun  still 
gilded  the  dome  of  the  Crystal  Palace,* 
and  he  was  "  done  to  the  death  " — inhu- 
manly murdered,  with  a  host  of  other 
equally  unfortunate  animals— barbarously 
butehered  in  cold  blood — ^while  around 
the  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter,  might 
be  seen  the  blanched  cheek,  wistful  gaze 
and  sorrowful  eye,  of  many,  who  would 
willingly  have  snatched  fit)m  their  horrid 
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fikte.  the  comforter  of  a  lonely  hearth,  the 
bmamg  link  of  association  with  days  that 
once  were  happy,  of  faces  now  cold  and 
mouldering  away  in  the  dark  grare ! 

It  is  generally  understood,  I  believe,  that 
the  excellence  of  aU  penal  and  prohibitory 
laws,  consists  in  the  general  applicability 
of  tncir  several  provisions,  and  a  clear 
definition  of  the  mode  of  their  administra- 
tion and  execution.  Prompt  to  overtake 
the  offender,  efficient  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  yet  free  from  the  objection 
of  cruelty  or  wantonness. 

Tried  by  these  principles,  how  imper- 
fect, how  mjurious  are  the  provisions  of 
this  civic  statute.  Whence  the  necessity 
for  encouraging  the  practice  of  outrage 
and  theft?  "Whence  the  necessity  for 
putting  to  death  an  innocent  and  hannless 
animal,  even  for  the  culpable  neglect  or 
want  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  its 
owner?  But,  it  may  be  said^  all  this  is 
useless  outcry  and  fault-finding,  unless 
you  can  point  out  a  remedy,  and  suggest 
a  more  effective  means  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  dangers  which  are  known, 
or  are  generally  believed,  to  exist,  in  a 
large  city,  by  the  unrestrained  roaming 
of  dogs  during  the  hot  and  sultry  portion 
of  the  summer.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  questions  whether  such  an 


evil  really  does  exist  or  not,  or  if  it  exists 
at  all,  whether  it  is  not  much  magnified 
in  degree,  by  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  ao  not  properly  consider  or  investi- 
gate the  relative  nature,  of  canine  or  hu- 
man insanity,  and  the  comparative  infre- 
quency  of  tiie  former,  I  will  close  this 
article  by  respectfully  proposing,  that 
when  the  next  occasion  arrives,  on  which 
it  shall  appear  that  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  law  is  deemed  e^)edient  for  the 
public  welfa|*e,  it  should  provide  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  capture  and  safe-keeping 
(a  supply  of  food  and  water  being  essen- 
tial for  this)  of  all  dogs  found  at  large 
without  a  sufficient  mizzle ;  that  they  be 
detained  for  the  space  of  one  week^  dur- 
ing which  time  they  are  to  be  delivered 
up  only  to  the  person,  who  by  accurate 
description  can,  prove  nimself  the  owner, 
and  by  reco^tion  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  identified,  on  the  payment  o£^i^ 
stipulated  allowance  for  board  and  ^KB^ 
ited  fee  for  the  liquidation  of  poun^Mff^ 
penscs.  After  the  expiration  of  the  week, 
all  dogs  then  unclaimed,  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
surplusage  of  the  purchase  money,  over 
the  expenses  and  fees,  to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  charitaole  institutions  of 
the  city. 


BARTLEBY,  THE  SCRIVENER. 


A  STORT  OF  WALL-STREET. 


I  AM  a  rather  elderly  man.  The  nature 
of  my  avocations  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  brought  me  into  more  than 
ordinary  contact  with  what  would  seem 
an  inter^ting  and  somewhat  singular  set 
of  men,  8f  whom  as  yet  nothing  that  I 
know  of  has  ever  been  written: — I  mean 
the  law-copyists  or  scriveners.  I  have 
known  very  many  of  them,  professionally 
and  privately,  and  if  I  pleased,  could  re- 
late divers  histories,  at  which  good-na- 
tured gentlemen  might  smile,  and  senti- 
mental souls  might  weep.  But  I  waive 
^e  biographies  of  all  other  scriveners  for 
a  few  passages  in  the  life  of  Bartleby, 
who  was  a  scrivener  the  strangest  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of.  While  of  other  law-  * 
copyists  I  might  write  the  complete  life, 
of  Bartleby  nothing  of  that  sort  can  be 
done.  I  believe  that  no  materials  exist 
for  a  full  and  satisfactory  biography  of 
this  man.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
literature.  Bartleby  was  one  of  those 
beings  of  whom  nothing  is  ascertainable, 
except  from  the  original  sources,  and  in 


his  case  those  are  very  small.  What  my 
own  astonished  eyes  saw  of  Bartleby,  that 
is  all  I  know  of  him,  except,  indeed,  one 
vague  report  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

Ere  introducing  the  soriyener.  as  he^^ 
first  appeared  to  me,  it  is  fit  I  make  soni^B 
mention  of  myself  my  employies^  mJ^F 
business,  my  chambers,  and  general  sur- 
roundings ;  because  some  such  description 
is  indispensable  to  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  chief  character  about  to  be 
presented. 

Imprimis :  I  am  a  man  who,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  has  been  filled  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  easiest  way 
of  life  is  the  best.  Hence,  though  I  belong 
to  a  profession  proverbially  enei^tic  and 
nervous,  even  to  turbcdenoe,  at  times,  yet 
nothing  of  that  sort  have  I  ever  suffered 
to  invade  my  peace.  I  am  one  of  those 
unambitious  lawyers  who  never  addresses 
a  jury,  or  in  any  way  draws  down  public 
applause ;  but  in  the  cool  tranquillity  of  a 
snug  retreat,  do  a  snug  business  among 
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rich  men's  bonds  and  mortgages  and  title- 
deeds.  All  who  know  me,  consider  me 
an  eminently  safe  man.  The  late  John 
Jacob  Astor,  a  personage  little  given  to 
poetic  enthusiasm,  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  my  nrst  grand  point  to  be 
prudence ;  my  next,  method.  I  do  not 
speak  it  in  vanity,  but  simply  record  the 
fact,  that  I  was  not  unemployed  in  my 
profession  by  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor ; 
a  name  which,  I  admit,  I  love  to  repeat 
for  it  hath  a  rounded  and  orbicular  sound 
to  it,  and  rings  like  unto  bullion.  I  will 
freely  add,  that  I  was  not  insensible  to 
the  late  John  Jacob  Astor's  good  opinion. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  period  at  which 
this  little  history  begins,  my  avocations 
had  been  largely  increased.  The  good  old 
office,  now  extinct  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  had  been 
conferred  upon  me.  It  was  not  a  very  ar- 
duous office,  but  very  pleasantly  remune- 
ntire.  I  seldom  lose  my  temper ;  much 
lliore  seldom  indulge  in  dangerous  indigna- 
tion at  wrongs  and  outrages ;  but  I  must 
be  permitted  to  be  rash  here  and  declare, 
that  I  consider  the  sudden  and  violent 
abrogation  of  the  office  of  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, by  the  new  Constitution,  as  a 

premature  act ;  inasmuch  as  I  had  counted 
upon  a  life-lease  of  the  profits,  whereas  I 
only  received  those  of  a  few  short  years. 
Bujr  this  is  by  the  way. 
^k  My  chambers  were  up  stairs  at  No.  — 

"  "Wall-street.  At  one  end  they  looked  upon 
the  white  wall  of  the  interior  of  a  spacious 
sky-light  shaft,  penetrating  the  building 
from  top  to  lx»ttom.  This  view  might 
have  been  considered  rather  tame  than 
otherwise,  deficient  in  what  landscape 
painters  call  "  life."  But  if  so,  the  view 
from  the  other  end  of  my  chambers  offer- 
ed, at  least,  a  contrast,  if  nothing  more. 
In  that  direction  my  windows  commanded 
an  unobstructed  view  of  a  lofly  brick  wall, 

•black  by  age  and  everlasting  shade; 
hrhich  wall  required  no  spy-glass  to  bring 
but  its  lurking  beauties,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all  ncar-si^ted  spectatorSp  was  pushed 
up  to  within  ten  feet  of  my  wmdow  panes. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  and  my  chambers  being  on 
the  second  fioor,  the  interyal  between  this 
wall  and  mine  not  a  liUle  resembled  a 
huge  square  dstem. 

At  the  period  just  preceding  the  advent 
of  Bartleby,  I  had  two  persons  as  copyists 
in  my  employment,  and  a  promising  lad 
as  an  office-boy.  First,  Turkey ;  second, 
Nippers ;  third,  Ginger  Nut.  These  may 
seem  names,  the  like  of  which  are  not  usu- 
ally found  in  the  Directory.  In  truth 
they  were  nicknames,  mutuidly  conferred 
upon  each  other  by  my  three  clerks,  and 
were  deemed  expressiye  of  their  respectiTe 


persons  or  characters.      Turkey  was  a 
short,  pursy  Englishman  of  about  my  own 
age,  that  is,  somewhere  not  far  from  sixty. 
In  the  morning,  one  might  say,  his  face 
was  of  a  fine  florid  hue,  but  after  twelre 
o'clock,  meridian — his  dinner  hour — it 
blazed  like  a  grate  full  of  Christmas  coals ; 
and  continued  blazing — but,  as  it  were, 
with  a  gradual  wane — till  G  o'clock.  i».  >:. 
or  thereabouts,  after  which  I  saw  no  nioru 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  face,  which  gaiiiinj; 
its  meridian  with  the  sun,  sccmcfl  to  set 
with  it,  to  rise,  culminate,  and  decline  the 
following  daj',  with  the  like  rcguluiit\' 
and  undimimshed  glory.   There  are  many 
singular  coincidences  I  have  known  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  not  the  least  among 
which  was  the  fact,  that  exactly  when 
Turkey  displayed  his  fullest  beams  from 
his  red  and  radiant  countenance,  just  then, 
too,  at  that  critical   moment,  began  the 
daily  period  when  I  considered  his  business 
capacities  as  seriously  disturbed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Not 
that  he  was  absolutely  idle,  or  averse  to 
business  then;  far  from   it.     The  diffi- 
culty was,  he  was  apt  to  be  altogether  too 
energetic.     There  was  a  strange,  inflamed, 
flurried,  flighty  recklessness  of  activity 
about  him.    He  would  be  incautious  in 
dipping  his  pen  into  his  inkstand.   All  his 
blots  upon  my  documents,  were  dropped 
there  after  twelve  o'clock,  meridian.     In- 
deed, not  only  would  he  be  reckless  and 
sadlygiven  to  making  blots  in  the  afternoon, 
but  some  days  he  went  further,  and  was 
rather  noisy.  At  such  times,  too,  his  face 
flamed  with  augmented  blazonr}',  as  if 
cannel  coal  had  been  heaped  on  anthracite. 
He  made  an  unpleasant  racket  with  his 
chair;  spilled  his  sand-box;  in  mending 
his  pens,  impatiently  split  them  all   to 
pieces,  and  threw  them  on  the  floor  in  a 
sudden  passion ;  stood  up  and  leaned  over 
his  table,  boxing  his  papers  about  in  a 
most  indecorous  manner,  very  sad  to  be- 
hold in  an  elderly  man  like  him.    Never- 
theless, as  he  was  in  many  ways  a  most 
valuable  person  to  me,  and  all  the  time 
before  twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  was  -the 
quickest,  steadiest  creature  too,  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  style 
not  easy  to  be  matched — for  these  reasons, 
I  was  willing  to  overlook  his  eccentricities, 
though  indeed,  occasionally,  I  remonstrated 
with  him.    I  did  this  very  gently,  how- 
ever, because,  though  the  civilest,  nay,  the 
blandest  and  most  reverential  of  men  in 
the  morning,  yet  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
disposed,  upon  provocation,  to  be  slightly 
rasn  with  his  tongue,  in   fact,  insolent. 
Now,  valuing  his  morning  services  as  I 
did,  and  resolved  not  to  lose  them ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time  made  uncomfortable  by  his 
inflamed  ways  after  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
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being  a  man  of  peace,  unwilling  by  my 
admonitions  to  call  forth  unseemly  retorts 
from  him ;  I  took  upon  me,  one  Saturday 
noon  (he  was  always  worse  on  Saturdays), 
to  hint  to  him,  very  kindly,  that  perhaps 
now  that  he  was  growing  old,  it  might  be 
well  to  abridge  his  labors ;  in  short,  he 
need  not  come  to  my  chambers  after  twelve 
o'clock,  but,  dinner  over,  had  best  go  home 
to  his  lodgings  and  rest  himself  till  tea- 
time.  But  no ;  he  insisted  upon  his  afler- 
noon  devotions.  His  countenance  became 
intolerably  fervid,  as  he  oratorically  as- 
sured me — gcsticalating  with  a  long  ruler 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room — that  if  his 
services  in  the  morning  were  useful,  how 
indispensable,  then,  in  the  afternoon  ? 

"With  submission,  sir,"  said  Turkey 
on  this  occasion,  "  I  consider  myself  your 
right-hand  man.  In  the  morning  I  but 
marshal  and  deploy  my  columns ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  I  put  myself  at  their  head, 
and  gallantly  charge  the  foe,  thus!" — 
and  he  made  a  violent  thrust  with  the 
ruler. 

"  But  the  blots,  Tiu-key,"  intimated  I. 

"  True, — but,  with  submission,  sir.  be- 
hold these  hairs!  I  am  getting  old. 
Surely,  sir,  a  blot  or  two  of  a  warm  after- 
noon is  not  to  bo  severely  urged  against 
gray  hairs.  Old  age — even  if  it  blot  the 
Vf^ — Js  honorable.  With  submission, 
sir,  we  both  are  getting  old." 

This  appeal  to  my  fellow-feeling  was 
hardly  to  be  resisted.  At  all  events,  I 
saw  that  go  he  would  not.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  him  stay,  rcsolying,  never- 
theless, to  see  to  it,  that  during  the  after- 
noon he  had  to  do  with  my  less  important 
^WMpers. 
^  Nippers,  the  second  on  my  list,  was  a 
*  whiskered,  sallow,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  piratical-looking  young  man  or 
about  five  and  twenty.  1  always  deemed 
him  the  victim  of  two  evil  powers — ambi- 
tion and  indigestion.  The  ambition  was 
eviDoed  by  a  certain  impatience  of  the  du- 
ti«i  of  a  mere  copyist,  an  unwarrantable 
uflWpation  of  strictly  professional  affairs, 
such  as  the  original  drawing  up  of  legal 
documents.  The  indigestion  seemed  be- 
tokened in  an  occasional  nervous  tcstiness 
and  grinning  irritability,  causing  the  teeth 
to  audibly  grind  together  over  mistakes 
committed  in  copying ;  unnecessary  male- 
dictions, hissed,  rather  than  spoken,  in  the 
heat  of  business ;  and  especially  by  a  con- 
tinual discontent  with  the  height  of  the 
table  where  he  worked.  Though  of  a  very 
ingenious  mechanical  turn,  Nippers  could 
never  get  this  table  to  suit  him.  Ho  put 
chips  under  it,  blocks  of  various  sorts,  bits 
of  pasteboard,  and  at  last  went  so  far  as 
to  attempt  an  exquisite  adjustment  by 
final  pieoes  of  folded  blotting-paper.    But 


no  invention  would  answer.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  easing  his  back,  he  brought  the 
table  lid  at  a  sharp  angle  well  up  towards 
his  chin,  and  wrote  there  like  a  man  using 
the  steep  roof  of  a  Dutch  house  for  his 
desk : — then  he  declared  that  it  stopped 
the  circulation  in  his  arms.  If  now  he 
lowered  the  table  to  his  waistbands,  and 
stooped  over  it  in  writing,  then  there  was 
a  sore  aching  in  his  back.  In  short,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  Nippers  knew 
not  what  he  wanted.  Or,  if  he  wanted 
any  thing,  it  was  to  be  rid  of  a  scrivener's 
table  altogether.  Among  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  diseased  ambition  was  a  fond- 
ness he  had  for  receiving  visits  from  certain 
ambiguous-looking  fellows  in  seedy  coats, 
whom  he  called  his  clients.  Inde^  I  was 
aware  that  not  only  was  he,  at  times,  con- 
siderable of  a  ward-politician,  but  he  occa- 
sionally did  a  little  business  at  the  Jus- 
tices' courts,  and  was  not  unknown  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tombs.  I  have  good  reason 
to  behove,  however,  that  one  individual 
who  called  upon  him  at  my  chambers, 
and  who,  with  a  grand  air,  he  insisted  was 
his  client,  was  no  other  than  a  dun,  and 
the  alleged  title-deed,  a  bill.  But  with  all 
his  failings,  and  the  annoyances  he  caused 
me,  Nippers,  like  his  compatriot  Turkey, 
was  a  very  useful  man  to  me ;  wrote  a 
neat,  swift  hand ;  and,  when  he  chose, 
was  not  deficient  in  a  gentlemanly  sort  of 
deportment.  Added  to  this,  he  always 
dressed  in  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  way; 
and  so,  incidentally,  reflected  credit  upon 
my  chambers.  Whereas  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  firom 
being  a  reproach  to  me.  His  clothes  were 
apt  to  look  oily  and  smell  of  eating-houses. 
He  wore  his  pantaloons  very  loose  and 
baggy  in  summer.  His  coats  were  execra- 
ble; his  hat  not  to  be  handled.  But 
while  the  hat  was  a  thing  of  indifference 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  his  natural  civility  and 
deference,  as  a  dependent  Englishman, 
always  led  him  to  doff  it  the  moment  he  M 
entered  the  room,  yet  his  coat  was  another  ^ 
matter.  Concerning  his  coats,  I  reasoned 
with  him ;  but  with  no  effect  The  truth 
was,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  with  so  small 
an  income,  could  not  afford  to  sport  such 
a  lustrous  faco  and  a  lustrous  coat  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  As  Nippers  once  ob- 
served, Turkey's  money  went  chiefly  for 
red  ink.  One  winter  day  I  presented 
Turkey  with  a  highly-respectable  looking 
coat  of  my  own,  a  padded  gray  coat^  of  a 
most  comfortable  warmth,  and  which  but- 
toned straight  up  firom  the  knee  to  the 
neck.  I  thought  Turkey  would  appreci- 
ate the  favor,  and  abate  his  rashness  and 
obstreperousness  of  afternoons.  But  no. 
I  verily  believe  that  buttoning  himself  up 
in  so  downy  and  blanket-like  %  coat  had 
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ft  pernicious  effect  upon  him;  upon  the 
same  principle  that  too  much  oats  are  bad 
-  for  horses.  In  fact,  precisely  as  a  rash, 
restiye  horse  is  said  to  feel  his  oats,  so 
Turkey  felt  his  coat  It  made  him  inso- 
lent. He  was  a  man  whom  prosperity 
harmed. 

Though  concerning  the  self-indulgent 
habits  of  Turkey  I  had  my  own  private 
surmises,  yet  touching  Nippers  I  was  well 
persuaded  that  whatever  might  be  his 
faults  in  other  respects,  he  was,  at  least, 
a  temperate  young  man.  But  indeed, 
nature  herself  seemed  to  have  been  his 
vintner,  and  at  his  birth  charged  him  so 
thoroughly  with  an  irritable,  brandy-like 
disposition,  that  all  subsequent  potations 
were  noeoless.  When  I  consider  how, 
amid  the  stillness  of  my  chambers,  Nip- 
pers would  sometimes  impatiently  rise 
m>m  his  seat,  and  stooping  over  his  table, 
spread  his  arms  wide  apart,  seize  the 
whole  desk,  and  move  it,  and  jerk  it,  with 
a  grim,  grinding  motion  on  the  floor,  as 
if  the  table  were  a  perverse  voluntary 
a^nt,  intent  on  thwarting  and  vexing 
hun ;  I  plainly  perceive  that  for  Nippers, 
brandy  and  water  were  altogether  super- 
fluous. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  cause — indigestion — the  irrita- 
bility and  consequent  nervousness  of  Nip- 
pers, were  mamly  observable  in  the 
morning,  while  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
comparatively  mild.  So  that  Turkey's 
paroxysms  only  coming  on  about  twelve 
o'clock,  I  never  had  to  do  with  their  ec- 
centricities at  one  time.  Their  fits  re- 
lieved each  other  like  ^ards.  When 
Nippers'  was  on,  Turkey's  was  off;  and 
vice  versa.  This  was  a  good  natural 
arrangement  under  the  circumstances. 

Ginger  Nut,  the  third  on  my  list,  was 
a  lad  some  twelve  3rears  old.  His  father 
was  a  carman,  ambitious  of  seeing  his  son 
on  the  bench  instead  of  a  cart,  before  he 
wi  died.  So  he  sent  him  to  my  oflloe  as 
^  student  at  law,  errand-boy,  and  cleaner 
and  sweeper,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a 
week.  He  had  ti  little  desk  to  himself, 
but  ho  did  not  use  it  much.  Upon  in- 
spection, the  drawer  exhibited  a  great 
array  of  the  shells  of  various  sorts  of 
nuts.  Indeed,  to  this  quick-witted  youth 
the  whole  noble  science  of  the  law  was 
contained  i&  a  nut-shell.  Not  the  least 
among:  the  employments  of  CHnger  Nut, 
as  well  as  one  which  he  dischai*g«iJK^itn 
the  most  alacrity,  was  his  duty  as  cake 
and  apple  purveyor  for  Turkejr  and  Nip- 
pers. Copying  law  papers  bem^  prover- 
bially a  dry,  husl^  sort  of  busmess,  m^ 
two  scriveners  were  fain' to  moisten  thenr 
mouths  very  often  with  Spitzenbergs  to 
be  had  at  the  numerous  stalls  nigh  the 


Custom  House  and  Post  Office.  Also, 
they  sent  Ginger  Nut  very  frequently 
for  that  peculiar  cake — small,  fiat,  round, 
and  very  spicy — after  which  ne  had  been 
named  by  them.  Of  a  cold  morning  when 
business  was  but  dull,  Turkey  womd  gob- 
ble up  scores  of  these  cakes,  as  if  they 
were  mere  wafers — ^indeed  they  sell  them 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  for  a  penny — 
the  scrape  of  his  pen  blending  with  the 
crunching  of  the  crisp  particles  in  his 
mouth.  Of  all  the  fiery  afternoon  blun- 
ders and  flurried  rashnesses  of  Turkey, 
was  his  once  moistening  a  ginger-cake  be- 
tween his  lips,  and  clapping  it  on  to  a 
mortgage  for  a  seal.  I  came  within  an 
aoe  of  dismissing  him  then.  But  he  molli- 
fled  me  bymaking  an  oriental  bow,  and 
saying — ^'^With  submission,  sir,  it  was 
generous  of  mo  to  find  you  in  ftationery 
on  my  own  account." 

Now  my  original  business — that  of  a 
conveyancer  and  title  hunter,  and  draw- 
er-up  of  recondite  documents  of  all  sorts 
— was  considerably  increased  by  receiv- 
ing the  master's  office.  There  was  now 
great  work  for  scriveners.  Not  only 
must  I  push  the  clerks  already  with  me, 
but  I  must  have  additional  hdp.  In  an- 
swer to  my  advertisement,  a  motionless 
young  man  one  morning,  stood  upon  my 
office  threshold,  the  door  being  open,  for 
it  was  summer.  I  can  see  mat  figure 
now — pallidly  neat,  pitiably  respectable, 
incurably  forlorn !    It  was  Bartleby. 

After  a  few  words  touching  his  qualifi- 
cations, I  engaged  him,  glad  to  have 
among  my  corps  of  copyists  a  man  of  so 
singularly  sedate  an  aspect,  which  I 
thought  might  operate  beneficially  upQOi 
the  flighty  temper  of  Turkey,  and  the 
flery  one  of  Nippers. 

I  should  have  stated  before  that  ground 
^lass  folding-doors  divided  my  premises 
mto  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  my  scriveners,  the  other  by  myself. 
According  to  my  humor  I  threw  open 
these  doors,  or  closed  them.  I  resolved 
to  assign  Bartleby  a  comer  by  the  fold- 
ing-doors, but  on  my  side  of  them,  so  as 
to  have  this  quiet  man  within  easy  call, 
in  case  any  trifling  thing  was  to  be  done. 
I  placed  lus  desk  close  up  to  a  small  sido- 
wmdow  in  that  part  of  the  room,  a  win- 
dow which  originally  had  afforded  a 
lateral  view  of  certain  grimy  back-yards 
and  bricks,  but  which,  owing  to  subse- 
quent erections,  commanded  at  present  no 
view  at  all,  though  it  gave  some  light. 
Within  three  feet  of  the  panes  was  a  wall, 
and  the  light  came  down  from  far  above, 
between  two  lofty  buildings,  as  from  a 
very  small  opening  in  a  dome.  Still  fur- 
ther to  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  I  pro- 
cured a  high  green  folding  screen,  wmdi 
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mieht  entirely  isolate  Bartleby  from  my 
sight,  though  not  remove  him  from  my 
Toice.  And  thus,  in  a  manner,  privacy 
and  society  were  conjoined. 

At  first  Bartleby  did  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  writing.  As  if  long  famish- 
ing for  Something  to  copy,  he  seemed  to 
gorge  himself  on  my  documents.  There 
was  no  pause  for  digestion.  Ho  ran  a 
day  and  night  line,  copying  by  sun-light 
and  by  candle-light  I  should  have  been 
quite  delighted  with  his  application,  had 
he  been  cheerfully  industrious.  But  he 
wrote  on  silently,  palely,  mechanically. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  indispensable  part  of 
ft  scrivener's  business  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  his  copy,  word  by  word.  Where 
there  are  two  or  more  scriveners  in  an 
office,  they  assist  each  other  in  this  exa- 
mination^pe  reading  from  the  copy,  the 
other  ho^uig  the  original.  It  is  a  very 
dull,  wearisome,  and  lethargic  affair.  I 
can  readily  imagine  that  to  some  sanguine 
temperaments  it  would  be  altogether  in- 
tolerable. For  example,  I  cannot  credit 
that  the  mettlesome  poet  Byron  would 
have  contentedly  sat  down  with  Bartleby 
to  examine  a  law  document  ofj  say  five 
hundred  pages,  closely  written  in  a  crimpy 
hand. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  haste  of  business, 
it  had  been  my  habit  to  assist  in  compar- 
ing some  brief  document  myself,  calling 
Turkey  or  Nippers  for  this  purpose.  One 
object  I  had  in  placing  Bartleby  so  handy 
to  mo  behind  the  screen,  was  to  avail 
myself  of  his  services  on  such  trivial  oc- 
oasions.  It  was  on  the  third  day,  I  think, 
of  his  being  with  me.  and  before  any  ne- 
cessity had  arisen  for  having  his  own 
writing  examined,  that,  being  much  hur^ 
ried  to  complete  a  small  afiair  I  had  in 
hand,  I  abruptly  called  to  Bartleby.  In 
my  haste  and  natural  expectancy  of  in- 
stant compliance,  I  sat  iivdth  my  head 
bent  over  the  original  on  my  desk,  and 
my  right  hand  sideways,  and  somewhat 
nervously  extended  witn  the  copy,  so 
that  immediately  upon  emerging  from  his 
retreat  Bartleby  might  snatch  it  and 
proccea  to  business  without  the  least 
delay. 

In  this  very  attitude  did  I  sit  when  I 
called  to  him,  rapidly  stating  what  it  was 
I  wanted  him  to  do— namely,  to  examine 
a  small  paper  with  me.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  nay,  my  consternation,  when 
without  moving  from  his  privacy,  Bartlo- 
by  in  a  singularly  mild,  firm  voice,  re- 
amed, "  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

I  sat  awhile  in  perfect  silence,  rallying 
my  stunned  faculties.  Immediately  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  cars  had  deceiv- 
ed me,  or  Bartleby  had  entirely  misun- 
derstood my  meaning.    I  repeated  my 


request  in  the  dearest  tone  I  could  assume. 
But  in  quite  as  dear  a  one  came  the  pre- 
vious reply,  "I  would  prefer  not  to.". 

'^  Prefer  not  to,"  ecmoed  I,  rising  in 
high  excitement)  and  crossing  the  room 
with  a  stride.  ^*What  do  you  mean? 
Are  you  moon-struck?  I  want  you  to 
hdp  me  compare  this  sheet  here — ^take 
it,"  and  I  thrust  it  towards  him. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to."  said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  steadfastly.  His  face 
was  leanly  composed ;  his  gray  eye  dimly 
calm.  Not  a  wrinkle  of  agitation  rippl^ 
him.  Had  there  been  the  least  uneasi- 
ness, anger,  impatience  or  impertinence  in 
his  manner;  in  other  words,  had  there 
been  any  thing  ordinarily  human  about 
him,  doubtless  I  should  have  violently 
dismissed  him  from  the  premises.  But 
as  it  was,  I  should  have  as  soon  thought 
of  turning  my  pale  plaster-of-paris  bust 
of  Cicero  out  of  doors.  I  stood  gazing  at 
him  awhile,  as  he  went  on  with  his  own 
writing,  and  then  reseated  myself  at  my 
desk.  This  is  very  strange,  thought  L 
What  had  one  best  do  ?  But  my  busi- 
ness hurried  me.  I  concluded  to  forget 
the  matter  for  the  present,  reserving  it 
for  my  future  leisure.  So  calling  Nippers 
firom  the  other  room,  the  paper  was 
speedily  examined. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Bartleby  con- 
dudod  four  lengthy  documents,  being 
quadruplicates  of  a  week's  testimony 
taken  before  me  in  my  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  became  necessary  to  exa- 
mine them.'  It  was  an  important  suit, 
and  great  accuracy  was  imperative.  Hav- 
ing all  things  arranged  I  called  Turkey, 
Nippers  and  Ginger  Nut  from  the  next 
room,  meaning  to  place  the  four  copies  in 
the  hands  of  my  four  derks,  while  I 
should  read  from  the  original.  Accord- 
ingly Turkey^  Nippers  and  Ginger  Nut 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  row,  each  with 
his  document  in  hand,  when  I  called  to 
Bartleby  to  join  this  interesting  group. 

"  Bartleby !  quick,  I  am  waiting." 

I  heard  a  slow  scrape  of  his  choir  le^ 
on  the  uncarpetcd  floor,  -and  soon  he  ap- 
peared standing  at  the  entrance  of  his 
nerraitage. 

"  What  is  wanted?  "  said  he  mildly. 

"The  copies,  the  copies,"  said  I  hur- 
riedly. "  We  are  going  to  examine  them. 
There" — and  I  held  towards  him  the 
fourth  quadruplicate. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to,"  he  said,  and 
gently  disappeared  behind  the  screen. 

For  a  few  moments  I  was  turned  into 
a  pillar  of  salt,  standing  at  the  head  of 
my  seated  column  of  clerks.  Recovering 
myself,  I  advanced  towards  the  screen, 
and  demanded  the  reason  for  such  extra- 
ordinary conduct 
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"  Why  do  you  refuse?  " 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

With  any  other  man  I  should  have 
flown  outright  into  a  dreadM  passion, 
scorned  all  further  words,  and  thnist  him 
ignominiously  fh)m  my  presence.  But 
&ere  was  something  ahout  Bartleby  that 
not  only  strangely  disarmed  me,  but  in  a 
wonderful  manner  touched  and  discon- 
certed me.    I  began  to  reason  with  him. 

^  These  are  your  own  copies  we  are 
about  to  examine.  It  is  labor  saying  to 
you,  because  one  examination  will  answer 
for  your  four  papers.  It  is  common 
usage.  Every  copyist  is  bound  to  help 
examine  his  copy.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Will 
you  not  speak  ?    Answer ! " 

'^  I  prefer  not  to,"  he  replied  in  a  flute- 
like tone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  while  I 
had  been  addressing  him,  he  carefully 
reyolred  every  statement  that  I  made; 
rally  comprehended  the  meaning ;  could 
not  gainsay  the  irresistible  conclusion; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  paramount 
consideration  prevailed  with  bun  to  reply 
as  he  did. 

'*  You  are  decided,  then,  not  to  comply 
with  my  request — a  request  made  ao- 
cording  to  common  usage  and  common 
sense?" 

He  briefly  gave  me  to  understand  that 
on  that  point  my  judgment  was  sound. 
Yes :  his  decision  was  irreversible. 

It  is  not  seldom  the  ease  that  when  a 
man  is  browbeaten  in  some  unprecedent-' 
ed  and  violently  unreyBonable  way,  he 
begins  to  stagger  in  biff  own  ji)laine8t 
faith.  He  begins,  as  it  w^h),  vaguely  to 
surmise  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  be,  all 
the  justice  and  all  the  reason  is  on  the 
other  side.  Accordingly,  if  any  disinter- 
ested persons  are  present,  he  turns  to 
them  for  some  reinforcement  for  his  own 
faltering  mind. 

"  Turkey,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  this  ?    Am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"With  submission,  sii\"  said  Turkey, 
with  his  blandest  tone,  "I  think  th&t  yon 
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are. 

"Nippers,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  thmk 
of  it?" 

"  I  think  I  should  kick  him  out  of  the 
office." 

(The  reader  of  nice  perceptions  will 
here  perceive  that,  it  being  morning.  Tur- 
key's answer  is  couched  in  polite  and 
tranquil  terms,  but  Nippers  replies  in  ill- 
tempered  ones.  Or,  to  repeat  a  previous 
sentence,  Nippers's  usly  mood  was  on 
duty,  and  Turkey's  off.) 

"  Ginger  Nut,"  said  I,  willing  to  enlist 
the  smallest  suffrage  in  my  behalf  "  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir^  he's  a  little  luny,^^  replied 
Ginger  Nut  with  a  grin. 


"You  hear  what  they  say,"  said  I, 
turning  towards  the  screen,  "come  forth 
and  do  your  duty." 

But  he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  I  ponder- 
ed a  moment  in  sore  perplexity.  But 
once  more  business  hurried  me.  I  deter- 
mined again  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  dilemma  to  my  future  leisure. 
With  a  little  trouble  we  made  out  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  without  Bartleby,  though 
at  every  page  or  two,  Turkey  deferentially 
dropped  his  opinion  that  this  proceeding 
was  quite  out  of  the  common ;  while  Nip- 
pers, twitching  in  his  chau:  with  a  dys- 
peptic nervousness,  groimd  out  between 
his  set  teeth  occasional  hissing  maledic- 
tions against  the  stubborn  oaf  behind  the 
screen.  And  for  his  (Nippers's)  part,  this 
was  the  first  and  the  last  time  he  would 
do  another  man's  lousiness  witl^tpay. 

Meanwhile  Bartleby  sat  in  nl  hermit- 
age, oblivious  to  every  thing  but  his  own 
peculiar  business  there. 

Soi^e  days  passed,  the  scrivener  being 
employed  upon  another  lengthy  wor£ 
His  late  remarkable  conduct  led  me  to  re- 
gard his  ways  narrowly.  I  observed  that 
he  never  went  to  dinner ;  indeed  that  he 
nevep  went  any  where.  As  yet  I  had 
never  of  my  personal  knowledge  known 
him  to  be  outside  of  my  office.  He  was 
a  perpetual  sentry  in  the  comer.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  though,  in  the  mom- 
'  ing,  I  noticed  that  Ginger  Nut  would  ad- 
vance toward  the  opening  in  Bartleby's 
screen,  as  if  silently  beckoned  thither  by 
a  gesture  invisible  to  me  where  I  sat  The 
boy  would  then  leave  the  office  jingling  a 
few  pence,  and  reappear  with  a  handful 
of  ginger-nuts  which  he  delivered  in  the 
hermitage,  receiving  two  of  the  cakes  for 
his  trouble. 

He  lives,  then,  on  ginger-nuts,  thought 
I ;  never  eats  a  dinner,  properly  speaking; 
he  must  be  a  vegetarian  then ;  but  no; 
he  never  eats  even  vegetables,  he  eats 
nothing  but  ginger-nuts.  My  mind  then 
ran  on  in  reveries  concerning  the  probable 
effects  upon  the  human  constitution  of 
living  entirely  on  ginger-nuts.  Ginger- 
nuts  are  so  called  because  they  contain 
ginger  as  one  of  their  peculiar  coustituents, 
and  the  final  flavoring  one.  Now  what 
was  ginger  ?  A  hot,  spicy  thing.  Was 
Bartleby  hot  and  spicy?  Not  at  all. 
Ginger,  then,  had  no  efiect  upon  Bartleby. 
Probably  he  preferred  it  should  have 
none. 

Nothing  so  aggravates  an  earnest  person 
as  a  passive  resistance.  If  the  individual 
so  resisted  be  of  a  not  inhumane  temper, 
and  the  resisting  one  perfectly  harmless 
in  his  passivity ;  then,  m  the  better  moodfl 
of  the  former,  he  will  endeavor  charitably 
to  construe  to  his  imagination  what  proves 
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impossible  to  be  solved  by  his  judgment. 
Even  so,  for  the  most  part,  I  r^arded 
Bartleby  and  his  ways.    Poor  fellow! 
thought  I,  he  means  no  mischief;  it  is 
plain  he  intends  no  insolence ;  his  aspect 
sufficiently  evinces  that  his  eccentricities 
are  involuntary.    He  is  useful  to  me.    I 
can  get  along  with  him.    If  I  turn  him 
away,  the  chances  are  he  will  fall  in  with 
some  less  indulgent  employer,  and  then 
he  will  be  rudely  treated,  and  perhaps 
driven  forth  miserably  to  starve.    Yes. 
Here  I  can  cheaply  purchase  a  delicious 
self-approval.    To  befriend  Bartleby;  to 
humor  him  in  his  strange  wilfulness,  will 
cost  me  little  or  nothing,  while  I  lay  up 
in  my  soul  what  will  eventually  prove  a 
sweet  morsel  for  my  conscience.    But  this 
mood  was  not  invariable  with  me.    The 
pasBivene|^f  Bartleby  sometimes  irri- 
tated me^I  felt  strangely  goaded  on  to 
encounter  him  in  new  opposition,  to  elicit 
some  angry  spark  from  him  answerable 
to  my  own.    But  indeed  I  might  as  well 
have    essayed    to  strike    fire  with  my 
knuckles  against  a  bit  of  Windsor  soap. 
But  one  afternoon  the  evil  impulse  in  me 
mastered  me,  and  the  following  little  scene 
ensued: 

"Bartleby,"  said  I,  "  when  those  papers 
are  all  copied,  I  will  compare  them  with 
you." 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

"  How  ?  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
persist  in  that  mulish  vagary?" 

No  answer. 

I  threw  open  the  folding-doors  near  by, 
and  turning  upon  Turkey  and  Nippers, 
exclaimed  in  an  excited  manner — 

"  He  says,  a  second  time,  he  won't  ex- 
amine his  papers.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Turkey?'^ 

It  was  afternoon,  be  it  remembered. 
Turkey  sat  glowing  like  a  brass  boiler, 
his  bald  head  steaming,  his  hands  reeling 
among  his  blotted  papers. 

"Think  of  it?"  roared  Turkey;  «I 
think  1*11  just  step  behind  his  screen,  and 
black  his  eyes  for  him ! " 

So  saying.  Turkey  rose  to  his  feet  and 
threw  his  arms  into  a  pugilistic  position. 
He  was  hurrying  away  to  make  good  his 
promise,  when  I  detained  him,  alarmed  at 
the  eflfect  of  incautiously  rousing  Turkey's 
combativeness  after  dinner. 

"  Sit  down,  Turkey,"  said  I,  "  and  hear 
what  Nippers  has  to  say.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Nippers  ?  Would  I  not  be 
justified  m  immediately  dismissing  Bar- 
tieby?" 

"  £xcuse  me,  that  is  for  you  to  decide, 
sir.    I  think  his  conduct  quite  unusual, 
and  indeed  unjust,  as  regards  Turkey  and* 
mvselt    But  it  may  only  be  a  passing 
whim." 


"  Ah,"  exclaimed  L  "  you  have  strangely 
changed  your  mind  then — you  speak  very 
gently  of  him  now." 

"All  beer,"  cried  Turkey;  "gentleness 
is  effects  of  beer — Nippers  and  I  dined  to- 
gether to-di^.  You  see  how  gentle  /  am, 
sir.    Shall  I  go  and  black  his  eyes  ?  " 

"  You  refer  to  Bartleby,  I  suppose.  No, 
not  to-day,  Turkey,"  I  replied ;  "  pray, 
put  up  your  fists.'' 

I  closed  the  doors,  and  again  advanced 
towards  Bartleby.  I  felt  additional  in- 
centives tempting  me  to  my  fate.  I  buined 
to  be  rebelled  against  again.  I  remem- 
bered that  Bartleby  never  left;  the  office. 

"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  "Ginger  Nut  is  away; 
just  step  round  to  the  Post  Office,  won't 
you  ?  (it  was  but  a  three  minutes  walk,) 
and  see  if  there  is  any  thing  for  me." 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to.'' 

«Youtci7/not?" 

"  I  prefer  not" 

I  staggered  to  my  desk,  and  sat  there 
in  a  deep  study.  My  blind  inveteracy 
returned.  Was  there  any  other  thing  in 
which  I  could  procure  myself  to  be  igno- 
miniously  repulsed  by  this  lean,  penniless 
wight? — my  hired  clerk?  What  added 
thing  is  there,  perfectly  reasonable,  that 
he  will  be  sure  to  refuse  to  do  ? 

"Bartleby!" 

No  answer. 

"  Bartleby,"  in  a  louder  tone. 

No  answer. 

"  Bartleby,"  I  roared. 

Like  a  very  ghost,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  magical  invocation,  at  the  third 
summons,  he  appeared  at  the  entrance  of 
his  hermitage. 

"  Gk)  to  the  next  room,  and  tell  Nippers 
to  come  to  me." 

"  I  prefer  not  to,"  he  respectfully  and 
slowly  said,  and  mildly  disappeared. 

"Very  good,  Bartleby,"  said  I,  in  a 
quiet  sort  of  serenely  severe  self-possessed 
tone,  intimating  the  unalterable  purpose 
of  some  terrible  retribution  very  close  at 
hand.  At  the  moment  I  half  intended 
something  of  the  kind.  But  upon  the 
whole,  as  it  was  drawing  towards  my  din- 
ner-hour, I  thought  it  twest  to  put  on  my 
hat  and  walk  home  for  the  day,  suffering 
much  from  perplexity  and  distress  of 
mind. 

Shall  I  acknowledge  it  ?  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  whole  business  was,  that  it 
soon  became  a  fixed  fact  of  my  chambers, 
that  a  pale  young  scrivener,  by  the  nam^ 
of  Bartleby,  had  a  desk  there ;  that  he 
copied  for  me  at  the  usual  rate  of  four 
cents  a  folio  (one  hundred  words) ;  bat 
he  was  permanently  exempt  from  examin- 
ing the  work  done  by  him,  that  duty 
being  transferred  to  Turkey  and  Nippers, 
one  of  compliment  doubtless  to  their  so- 
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perior  aouteneas ;  moreoTor,  stid  Bartleby 
was  never  on  any  aooonnt  to  be  dispatched 
on  the  most  tnyial  errand  of  any  sort ; 
and  that  even  if  entreated  to  take  npon 
him  such  a  matter,  it  was  generally  unaer- 
stood  that  he  would  prefer  not  to— in 
other  words,  that  he  would  refuse  point- 
blank. 

As  days  passed  on,  I  became  consider- 
ably  reconciled  to  Bartleby.  His  steadi- 
ness, his  freedom  from  all  dissipation,  his 
incessant  industry  (except  when  he  ^ose 
to  throw  himself  into  a  standing  reTeir 
behind  his  screen),  his  great  stilmess,  his 
unalterableness  of  demeanor  under  all 
circumstances,  made  him  a  yaluable  acqui- 
sition. One  prime  thing  was  this,--^ 
was  always  there; — ^first  in  the  morning, 
continually  through  the  day,  and  the  last 
at  night.  I  had  a  smgular  confidence  in  his 
honesty.  I  felt  my  most  precious  papers 
perfectly  safe  in  his  hands.  Sometimes  to 
oe  sure  I  could  not,  for  the  very  soul  of 
me,  avoid  falling  into  sudden  spasmodic 
passions  with  him.  For  it  was  exceeding 
difficult  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  those 
strange  peculiarities,  privileges,  and  im- 
heard  of  exemptions,  formmg  the  tacit 
stipulations  on  Bartleby^s  ^urt  under 
which  he  remained  in  my  office.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  eaeemess  of  dispatching 
pressing  business,  I  would  inadvertently 
summon  Bartleby,  in  a  short,  rapid  tone^ 
to  put  his  finger,  say,  on  the  incipient  tie 
of  a  bit  of  red  tape  with  which  I  was  i^ut 
compresdn^  some  papers.  Of  course^ 
from  behind  the  screen  the  usual  answer. 
"  I  prefer  not  to,"  was  sure  to  come ;  ana 
then,  how  could  a  human  creature  with 
the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature,  re- 
frain from  bitterly  exclaiming  upon  such 
Sirverseness  —  such  unreasonableness, 
owevcr,  every  added  repulse  of  this  sort 
which  I  received  only  tended  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  my  repeating  the  inad- 
vertence. 

Here  it  must  be  said,  that  according  to 
the  custom  of  most  legal  gentlemen  occu- 
pying chambers  in  densely-populated  law 
Duil£ngs,  there  were  several  keys  to  my 
door.  One  was  kept  by  a  woman  resid- 
ing in  the  attic,  which  person  weekly 
scrubbed  and  daily  swept  and  dusted  my 
apartments.  Another  was  kept  by  Tur- 
key for  convenience  sake.  The  third  I 
sometimes  carried  in  mv  own  pocket. 
The  fourth  I  knew  not  who  had. 

Now,  one  Sunday  morning  I  happened 
to  go  to  Trinity  Churchy  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  and  findmg  myself  rather 
early  on  the  ground,  I  thought  I  would 
walk  round  to  my  chambers  for  a  while. 
Luckily  I  had  my  key  with  me;  but 
upon  applying  it  to  the  lock,  I  found  it 
resisted  by  something  inserted  from  the 
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inside.  Quite  BOTprised.  I  called  out; 
when  to  my  oonstemaoon  a  key  was 
turned  from  within;  and  thrusting  hk 
lean  visage  at  me,  and  holding  the  door 
ajar,  the  i^parition  of  Bartleby  appeared, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  otherwise  in  a 
8traiu;ely  tattered  dieinabille,  saying  quietly 
that  he  was  sorry,  but  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged just  then,  and — preferred  not  ad^ 
mitting  me  at  present.  In  a  brief  word 
or  two.  he  moreover  added,  that  perhaps 
I  had  oetter  walk  round  the  block  twoor 
three  times,  and  by  that  time  he  would 
probably  have  conduded  his  afiUrs. 

Now,  the  utterly  unsurmised  i^peu^ 
ance  of  Bartleby,  tAnanfang  my  law^ 
chambers  of  a  Sunday  morning,  with  ha 
cadaverously  gentlemanly  nonchalance. 
yet  withal  firm  and  self-posseaMd,  haa 
such  a  strange  efifeot  upon  m^^kat  ia- 
continently  I  slunk  away  from  my  own 
doo^  and  did  as  desired.  But  not  without 
8un<uy  twines  of  impotent  rebellioii 
against  the  mild  efirontenr  of  this  unao- 
oountable  scrivener.  Inaeed,  it  was  h^ 
wonderful  mildness  chiefiy,  whidi  not 
only  disarmed  me,  but  unmanned  me^  tm 
it  were.  For  I  consider  that  one,  for  tte 
time,  is  a  sort  of  unmanned  when  fae 
tranquilly  permits  his  hired  clerk  to  dic- 
tate to  him,  and  order  him  away  fh>ml^ 
own  premises.  Furthermore,  I  was  frill 
of  uneasiness  as  to  what  Bartleby  could 
possibly  be  doing  in  my  office  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  in  an  otherwise  dismantled 
oonditk)n  of  a  Sunday  mommff.  Was 
any  thing  amiss  going  on?  Nay,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment  that  Bartleby 
was  an  immoral  person.  But  what  coiUd 
he  be  domg  there? — copying?  Nay 
again,  whatever  might  be  his  eocentridtie^ 
Bartlel^  was  an  eminently  decorous  pei^ 
son.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  A 
down  to  his  desk  in  any  state  approach- 
ing to  nudity.  Besides,  it  was  Sunday; 
and  there  was-something  about  Bartleby 
that  forbade  the  supposition  that  he  wouQ 
by  any  secular  occupation  violate  thb 
proprieties  of  the  day. 

Nevertheless,  my  mind  was  not  paci- 
fied ;  and  full  of  a  restless  curiosity,  at 
last  I  returned  to  the  door.  Without 
hindrance  I  inserted  my  key,  opened  it, 
and  entered.  Bartleby  was  not  to  oe 
seen.  I  looked  round  anxiously,  peeped 
behind  his  screen ;  but  it  was  very  plaip 
that  he  was  gone.  Upon  more  closely 
examining  the  place,  I  surmised  that  far 
an  indefinite  period  Bartleby  must  hav% 
ate,  dressedj  and  slept  in  my  office,  anjl 
that  too  without  plate,  mirror,  or  bed 
The  cushioned  seat  of  a  ricketty  old  so^ 
in  one  comer  bore  the  faint  impress  of  a 
lean,  reoliniqg  fbrm.    BoUed  away  un^^ 
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desk,  I  found  a  blanket ;  under  the 
emypty  grate,  a  hlaoking  box  and  brash; 
on  a  cluur,  a  tin  basin,  with  soap  and  a 
ragged  towel;  in  a  newspaper  a  few 
crumbs  of  gingeivnuts  and  a  morsel  of 
cheese.  Yes,  thought  I,  it  is  evident 
enough  that  Bartleby  has  been  making 
his  home  here,  keeping  bachelor's  haU 
all  by  himself.  Immediately  then  tiie 
thought  came  sweeping  across  me,  What 
miserable  friendlessness  and  loneliness  are 
here  revealed !  His  poverty  is  great;  but 
his  solitude,  how  horrible !  Tmnk  of  it. 
Of  a  Sunday,  Wall-stieet  is  deserted  aa 
Petra ;  and  every  night  of  every  day  it  is 
an  emptiness.  This  huildmg  too,  which 
of  week-days  hums  with  indusuy  and 
life,  at  nightfall  edioes  with  sheer  va- 
cancy, tt^  all  through  Sunday  is  forlorn. 
And  hOT  Bartleby  makes  his  h<»ne ;  sole 

rtator  of  a  solitude  which  he  has  seen 
populous — a  sort  of  mnooent  and 
transformed  Marius  brooding  among  the 
ruins  of  Oarthage ! 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  feeling 
of  overpoweiing  stinging  melancholy 
seis^  me.  Before,  I  lud  never  experi- 
enced aught  but  a  not-unpleasing  sadness. 
The  bond  of  a  common  humanity  now 
drew  me  irresistibly  to  gloom.  A  firater- 
nal  melancholy  !  For  Iwth  I  and  Bartle- 
by were  sons  of  Adam.  I  remembered 
the  bright  silks  and  sparkling  feces  I 
had  seen  that  day,  in  gida  trim,  swan-like 
sailing  down  the  Mississippi  of  Broadway ; 
and  I  contrasted  them  vnth  the  palnd 
oopyist,  and  thought  to  myself  Ah,  hap- 
piness courts  the  li^t,  so  we  deem  the 
world  is  gay ;  but  misery  hides  aloo^  so 
we  deem  that  misery  there  is  none. 
These  sad  fancyings— chimeras,  doubtless, 
of  a  sick  and  silly  brain — led  on  to  other 
and  more  spedal  thoudits,  concerning 
the  eccentricities  of  BarUeby.  Presenti- 
ments of  strange  discoveries  hovered 
round  me.  The  scrivener's  pale  form  ap- 
peared to  me  laid  out,  among  uncaring 
strangers^  in  its  shivering  win£ng  sheet. 

Suddenly  I  was  attracted  by  Btftleby's 
closed  desk,  the  key  in  open  sight  left  in 
the  lock. 

I  mean  no  mischief,  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  no  heartless  curiosity,  thought  I ; 
besides,  the  desk  is  mine,  told  its  contents 
too,  so  I  will  make  bold  to  look  within. 
Every  thing  was  methodically  arranged, 
the  papers  smoothly  placed.  The  pigeon 
holes  were  deep,  and  removing  the  files 
of  documents,  I  ^ped  into  their  recesses. 
Presently  I  felt  something  there,  and 
dragged  it  out  It  was  an  old  bandanna 
handkerchief  heavy  and  knotted.  I 
opened  it^  iad  saw  it  was  a  savings' 
bank. 

I  now  recalled  all  the  quiet  mysteries 


whidi  I  had  noted  in  the  man.  Irenmn- 
bered  that  he  never  spoke  but  to  answer ; 
that  though  at  intervals  he  had  consider- 
able time  to  himself,  yet  I  had  never  seen 
him  reading — no,  not  even  a  newspaper ; 
that  for  long  periods  he  would  stand 
looking  out,  at  his  pale  veindow  behind 
the  screen,  upon  the  dead  brick  wall ;  I 
was  quite  sure  he  never  visited  any  re- 
fectonr  or  eating  house;  while  his  pale 
feoe  clearly  indicated  that  he  never  drank 
beer  like  Turkey,  or  tea  and  coffee  even, 
like  other  men ;  that  he  never  went  any 
where  in  partKular  that  I  could  leam ; 
never  went  out  for  a  walk,  unless  indeed 
that  was  the  case  at  present ;  thai  be  had 
declined  telling  who  he  was,  or  whence  he 
came,  or  whether  he  had  any  relatives  in 
the  world ;  that  though  so  thin  and  paleL 
he  never  complained  of  ill  health.  Ana 
more  than  all,  I  remembered  a  certain  un- 
conscious air  of  pallid— ^w  shall  I  call 
it? — of  pallid  hau^tiness,  say,  or  rather 
an  austere  reserve  about  mm,  which  had 
positively  aw^  me  into  my  tame  compli- 
ance with  his  eccentricities,  when  I  had 
feared  to  ask  him  to  do  tl^  s^riitest  m- 
ddental  thing  for  me,  even  thounil  mi^t 
know,  from  his  longKX>ntinuea  motion- 
lessness,  that  behind  his  screen  he  must 
be  standmx  in  one  of  those  dead-wall 
reveries  of  his. 

Bevolving  all  these  things,  and  ooimluig 
them  with  the  recently  discovered  feet 
that  he  made  my  office  his  constant  abid- 
ing place  and  biome,  and  not  forgetful  of 
his  morbid  moodiness ;  revolving  all  these 
things,  a  prudential  feeling  began  to  steal 
over  me.  My  first  emotions  had  been 
those  of  pure  melancholy  and  smoerest 
pity;  but  just  in  proportion  as  the  for- 
lomness  of  Bartleby  grew  and  grew  to 
my  imagination,  did  th^  same  melandK>ly 
merge  into  fear,  that  pity  into  repulsiosi. 
So  true  it  is,  and  so  terrible  too,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  thought  or  siriit  of 
misery  enlists  our  best  affections ;  but,  in 
certain  special  cases,  beyond  that  point  it 
does  not.  They  err  who  would  assert 
that  invariably  this  is  owing  to  the  in- 
herent selfishness  of  the  human  heart 
It  rather  proceeds  from  a  certain  hope- 
lessness of  remedying  excessive  and  organic 
ill.  To  a  sensitive  being,  pity  is  not  sel- 
dom pain.  And  when  at  laist  it  is  per- 
ceived that  such  pity  cannot  lead  to 
effectual  succor,  common  sense  bids  the 
soul  be  rid  of  it  What  I  saw  that  morn- 
ing persuaded  me  that  the  scrivener  was 
the  victim  of  innate  and  incnrable  dis- 
order. I  might  give  alms  to  his  body ; 
but  his  body  did  not  pain  him ;  it  was 
his  soul  that  suffered,  and  his  aoull could 
not  reach. 

I  did  not  accomplish  the  purpoae  of 
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Oto  TriniU'  Church  that  mornmir. 
bow.  the  things  I  had  seen  ^iBqoali- 
Hed  me  tor  the  tmie  from  churdi-flomg. 
I  walked  homeward,  thinking  w%at  I 
would  do  with  Bartleby.  Fin&j,  I  re- 
solved upon  this ; — I  would  put  certain 
calm  questions  to  him  the  next  morning, 
touching  his  histonr,  &c.,  and  if  he  de- 
clined to  answer  them  openly  and  vaa^ 
servedly  (and  I  supposed  he  would  prefer 
not),  then  to  give  him  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  oyer  and  above  whatever  I  might  owe 
him^^d  toll  him  his  services  were  no 
longet^jnoquired ;  but  that  if  in  any  other 
^7. 1 19^)4  assist  him,  I  would  be  happy 
to  d,o  si;^  dspj^cially  if  he  desired  to  retoon 
to  hi4..iiitiTes|>lAce,  wherever  that  might 
be,  I  iHCoulo.  wiUiDgly  help  to  de&ay  the 
expei)S^  .Moreover,  if,  after  reachmg 
home^  )iye'  ^nuid .  himself  at  any  time  in 
want  of  aid,  a  letter  from  him  would  be 

Bojfi  fdA  reply* 

The  j^xt  morning  came. 

<'  Ba^eby^»  said  I,  gently  callii^  to 
him  behind  Jfis  ^mep,  . 

No  reply. 


/.-. .  - 


«  Bartleby."  said  %  iuitrstfl^geptter 
tone,  "come  here ;  I  am  not^i^piQff  tpjisk 
you  to  do  any  thing  you  wouU  ps^&t 
not  to  do— I  simply  wish  to  sp^ik  to 
youJ' 

Upon  this  he  noiselessly  slid  into  view. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  &rtleby,  where 
you  were  bom  ?  " 

"I  would  prefer  not  to." 

"Will  you  tell  me  any  thing  about 
yourself?  " 

"  I  would  prefer  not  ta" 

"But  what  reasonable  obiectk>n  can 
you  have  to  speak  to  me  ?  I  feel  friendly 
towards  you." 

He  did  not  look  at  me  while  I  spoka 
but  kept  his  glance  fixed  upon  my  bust 
of  Cicero,  which  as  I  then  sat,  was  directly 
behind  me,  some  six  inches  above  my 
head. 

"What  is  your  answer,  Bartleby?" 
said  I,  after  waiting  a  considerable  time 
for  a  reply,  during  which  his  countenance 
remained  immovable,  only  there  was  the 
faintest  conceivable  tremor  of  the  white 
attenuated  mouth. 

"  At  present  I  prefer  to  give  no  answer," 
he  said,  and  retired  into  Ins  hermitage. 

It  was  rather  weak  in  me  I  confess, 
but  his  manner  on  this  occasion  nettlea 
me.  Not  only  did  there  seem  to  lurk  in 
it  a  certain  cum  disdain,  but  his  perverse- 
ness  seemed  ungrateful,  considering  the 
undeniable  sood  usage  and  indulgence  he 
had  received  from  me. 

Again  I  sat  ruminating  what  I  should 
do.  Mortified  as  I  was  at  his  behavior, 
and  resolved  as  I  had  been  to  dismiss  him 
when  I  entered  my  office^  nerertheleBB  I 
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stTw'^ly  felt  something  superstitbus 
knockmg  at  my  huirt,  and  fbrMdding  me 
to  carry  out  my  purpose,  and  denonndi^ 
me  for  a  villain  if  I  dared  to  breathe  one 
bitter  word  against  this  forlomest  of 
mankind.  At  last,  familiarly  dra^pnng 
my  chair  behind  his  screen,  I  :»t  down 
and  said:  "Bartleby,  never  mind  ^en 
about  revealing  your  history ;  but  let  me 
entreat  you,  as  a  friend,  to  comply  as  far 
as  may  be  with  the  usages  of  this  ofBoe. 
Say  now  you  wfU  fislp  to  examine 
papers  to-morrow  or  next  day :  in  slrart 
say  now  that  in  a  day  or  two  you  will 
bc^  to  be  a  little  reasonable :— say  m, 
Bartleby." 

"At  present  I  would  prefsr  not  to  be 
a  h't^Q  reasonable,"  was  his  mildly  ca- 
daverous reply. 

Just  then  the  foldin^oorMpened,  and 
Nippers  approached.  He  seemed  suffer- 
ing from  an  unusually  bad  n^t's  rest, 
'  inauoed  by  severer  indigestion  than  com- 
mon. He  overheard  those  final  words  of 
Bartleby^ 

"  Prtfer  fio^,  eh  ?  "  gritted  Nippers— 
"Pd  jprefer  him,  if  I  were  you,  sir,"  ad- 
dressmg  me — "  I'd  ftefer  mm ;,  IM  give 
him  preferences,  tbe  stubborn  mule ! 
What  is  it  sir,  pray,  that  he  ftrefen  not 
to  do  now?" 

Bartleby  moved  not  a  limb. 

«  Mr.  Nippers^''  said  I,  "Pd  pielbr  that 
you  would  withdraw  for  the  present." 

Somehow,  of  late  I  had  got  hito  the 
way  of  involuntarily  using  this  word 
"prefer"  upon  all  sorts  of  not  exact^ 
suitable  occasions.  And  I  trembled  to 
think  that  my  contact  with  the  scrivener 
had  already  and  seriously  affected  me  in 
a  mental  way.  And  what  further  and 
deeper  aberration  might  it  not  yet  pro- 
duce ?  This  apprehension  had  not  been 
without  efficacy  in  determining  me  to 
summary  means. 

As  Nippers,  looking  very  sour  and 
sulky,  was  departing,  Turkey  blandly 
and  deferentially  i^proached. 

"  With  submission^  sir,"  said  he,  "yes- 
terday I  was  thinkmg  about  Bartleby 
here,  and  I  think  that  if  he  would  bat 
prefer  to  take  a  quart  of  good  ale  every 
day,  it  would  do  much  tovmds  mending 
him.  and  enabling  him  to  assist  in  examin- 
ing nis  papers." 

"  So  you  have  got  the  word  too,"  saki 
I,  sl^tiy  excited. 

"With  submisskm,  what  word,  sir," 
asked  Turkey,  respectftdly  crowding  him- 
self into  the  contracted  space  behind  tiie 
screen,  and  by  so  doings  making  me  jostle 
the  scrivener.    "What  word,  sir?" 

"  I  would  prefer  to  be  left  akme  here," 
said  Bartleby,  as  if  offended  at  being 
nK>bbed  in  his  privacy. 
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^That^a  the  word,  Turkey,"  saL.  i— 

"  Oh,  pr^er  7  oh  vee— queer  word.  I 
nerer  use  'it  myself  But,  sir,  as  I  was 
saying,  if  he  would  but  prefer — " 

"Turkey"  interrupted  I,  "you  will 
please  withoraw." 

"  Oh  oertainly,  sir,  if  you  prefer  that  I 
should." 

As  he  opened  the  folding-door  to  retire. 
Nippers  at  his  desk  cauffht  a  glimpse  or 
me,  and  asked  whether  I  would  prefer  to 
have  a  certain  paper  oopied  on  bluejMper 
or  white.  He  did  not  in  the  least  roguishly 
accent  the  word  prefer.  It  was  plam 
that  it  involuntarily  rolled  from  his  tongue. 
I  thought  to  myself^  surely  I  must  get 
rid  of  a  demented  man,  who  already  has 
in  some  degree  turned  the  tongues,  if 
not  the  heads  of  myself  and  clerks.  But 
I  thought  H  prudent  not  to  break  the 
dismissiQn  at  once. 

^  The  next  day  I  noticed  that  Bartlebj 
did  nothing  but  stand  at  his  window  in 
his  dead-wall  revery.  Upon  asking  him 
yriij  he  did  not  write,  he  said  that  he  had 
decided  upon  doing  no  more  writing. 

"Why,  how  now?  what  next?"  ex- 
claimed L  "do  no  more  writing?  " 

"No  more." 

"And  what  is  the  reason  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  reason  for  your- 
se^"  he  indifferently  replied. 

I  looked  steadfiwtly  at  him,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  eyes  looked  dull  and  glazed. 
Instantly  it  occurred  to  me,  that  his  un- 
exampled diligence  in  copying  by  his  dim 
window  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
stay  with  me  might  have  temporarily  im- 
paired his  vision. 

I  was  touched.  I  said  something  in 
condolence  with  him.  I  hinted  that  of 
course  he  did  wisely  in  abstaining  from 
writing  for  a  while;  and  ursed  him  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  tiding  whole- 
4W)me  exercise  m  the  open  air.  T^  how- 
ever, he  did  not  do.  A  few  days  after 
this,  my  other  clerks  being  absent,  and 
being  in  a  great  hurry  to  dispatch  certain 
lett^  by  the  mail,  t  thought  that,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  eurthly  to  do,  Bartleby 
would  surely  be  less  inflexible  than  usual, 
and  carry  these  letters  to  tiie  post-office. 
But  he  blankly  declined.  So,  much  to 
my  inconvenience,  I  went  myself. 

Still  added  days  went  by.  Whether 
Bartleby's  eyes  improved  or  not,  I  could 
not  say.  To  all  appearance,  I  thought 
they  did.  But  when  I  asked  him  if  they 
did,  he  vouchsafed  no  answer.  At  aU 
events  he  would  do  no  copying.  At  last, 
in  reply  to  my  urgings,  he  ^formed  me 
that  he  had  permanently  given  up  oopy- 
iug. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  I ;  "  suppose  your 
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eyes  should  get  entirely  well — better  than 
ever  before — would  you  not  copy  then  ?  " 

"I  have  ^iven  up  copying,"  he  answered, 
and  slid  aside. 

He  remained  as  ever,  a  fixture  in  my 


chamber.  Nay — if  that  were  possibli 
he  became  still  more  of  a  fixture  than 
before.  What  was  to  be  done?  He 
would  do  nothing  in  the  office:  whj 
should  he  stay  there  ?  In  plun  ftct,  he 
had  now  become  a  millstone  to  me,  not 
only  useless  as  a  necklace,  but  affiictive 
to  bear.  Yet  I  was  sorry  for  him.  I 
speak  less  than  truth  when  I  say  that, 
on  his  own  account,  he  occasioned  me  un- 
easiness. If  he  would  but  have  named  a 
single  relative  or  friend,  I  would  instantly 
have  written,  and  urged  their  taking  the 
poor  fellow  away  to  some  convenient  re- 
treat. But  he  seemed  alone,  absolutely 
alone  in  the  universe.  A  bit  of  wreck  in 
the  mid  Atlantic.  At  length,  necessitieB 
connected  with  my  business  tyrannized 
over  all  other  considerations.  Decently 
as  I  could.  I  told  Butlebj  that  in  six 
days'  time  ne  must  unconditionally  leave 
the  office.  I  warned  him  to  take  mea- 
sures, in  the  interval,  for  procuring  some 
other  abode.  I  offered  to  assisthim  in 
this  endeavor,  if  ho  himself  would  but 
take  the  first  step  towards  a  removal. 
"  And  when  you  finally  quit  me,  Bartlo- 
by,"  added  1^  "I  shaJl  see  that  you  go 
not  Vkwaj  entu^y  unprovided.  Six  days 
fi-om  this  hour,  remember." 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  I 
peeped  behind  the  screen,  and  lo !  Bar- 
tleby was  there. 

I  buttoned  up  my  coat,  balanced  my- 
self; advanced  slowly  towards  him, 
toudied  his  shoulder,  and  sud,  "The 
time  has  come ;  you  must  ^ uit  Uiis  place ; 
I  am  sorry  for  you ;  here  is  money ;  but 
you  must  go." 

"  I  would  prefer  not,"  he  replied,  with 
his  back  still  towards  me. 

"  You  mustJ^ 

He  remained  silent. 

Now  I  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
this  man's  common  honesty.  He  had 
frequently  restored  to  me  sixpences  and 
shillings  carelessly  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  for  I  am  apt  to  be  ver^  reckless  in 
such  shirt-button  affairs.  The  proceed- 
ing then  which  followed  will  not  be 
deemed  extraordinary. 

"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  "  I  owe  you  twelve 
dollars  on  account ;  here  are  thirty-two ; 
the  odd  twenty  are  yours. — Will  you 
take  it  ?  "  and  I  handed  the  bills  towards 
him. 

But  he  made  no  motion. 

"  I  will  leave  them  here  then,"  putting 
them  under  a  weight  on  the  table.  Then 
taking  my  hat  and  cane  and  going  to  the 
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door  I  tnnqiiilly  tarned  and  added — 
''After  you  haye  remored  your  ^m^ 
firom  these  offices^  Bartleby^  you  will 
of  coarse  lock  me  door — smoe  erery 
one  is  bow  gone  for  the  day  but  you — and 
if  you  please,  slip  your  «ey  underneath 
the  mat,  so  that  I  may  haye  it  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  not  see  you  again ;  so 
good-bye  to  you.  If  hereafter  in  your  new 
place  of  abode  I  can  be  of  any  seryioe 
to  you,  do  not  fail  to  adyise  me  oy  letter. 
Qood-bye,  Butleby,  and  &re  you  welL" 

But  he  answered  not  a  word ;  like  the 
last  column  of  some  ruined  temple,  he  re- 
mained standing  mute  and  solitary  in  the 
middle  of  the  otherwise  deserted  room. 

As  I  walked  home  in  a  pensiye  mood, 
my  yanity  got  the  better  of  my  pity.  I 
could  not  but  highly  plume  myself  on  my 
masterly  management  in  getting  rid  of 
Burtleby.  Ma^erly  I  call  it,  and  such  it 
must  appear  to  any  dispassionate  thinker. 
The  beauty  of  my  procedure  seemed 
to  consist  in  its  perfect  quietness.  There 
was  no  yulgar  bullying,  no  brayado  of 
any  sort,  no  choleric  hectoring,  and  strid- 


ing to  and  fit)  acrofls  the  mrtment,  jerk- 
mg  out  yehement  commands  for  BarUebj 
to  bundle  himself  off  with  his  beggarly, 
traps.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Without 
loudly  bidding  Bartleby  depart — as  an 
inferior  genius  might  haye  done— I  a«- 
tumed  the  ground  that  depart  he  must; 
and  upon  that  assumption  built  all  I  had 
to  say.  The  more  1  thou^t  oyer  my 
procedure,  the  more  I  was  <£armed  wita 
it  Neyertheless,  next  morning,  upon 
awakening,  I  had  my  doubts, — ^I  hul  8om»> 
how  slept  off  the  rames  of  yanity.  One 
of  the  coolest  and  wisest  hours  a  man  haa, 
is  just  after  he  awakes  in  the  morning. 
My  procedure  seemed  as  sagacious  as 
oyer, — ^but  onl^  in  theory.  How  it  would 
proye  in  practice — there  was  the  rub.  It 
was  truly  a  beautifiil  thought  to  haye 
assumed  Bartleb^'s  deparkire ;  but,  after 
all,  that  assumption  was  simply  my  owil 
and  none  of  Bartleby's.  The  great  point 
was,  not  whether  I  had  assumed  that  he 
would  quit  me,  but  whether  he*  would 
prefer  so  to  do.  He  was  more  a  man  of 
preferences  than  assumptions. 


(To  be  eontinned) 
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INSORIPTIOir  FOR   THE   BACK   OF   A   BANK-NOTB. 

Oil9hf  ykp  iuf^pAwoto'tw  otw  ifyvpos 

BANK-note — ^foul  note  I  Industrjr's  curse ; 
Ghost  of  coin,  that  mocks  at  toil ; 
Pictured  wealth,  that  chance  may  spoil, 
Rogues  may  stamp,  and  handling  soil ; 
Spider,  weaying  onrait's  coil ; 
Bank-note — foul  note !  touch  not  my  purse ! 

II. 

Bank-note — ^blest  note  I  Trade's  healthy  nurse : 

Key  to  stores  of  treasured  gold ; 

Making  timid  business  bold. 

Bringing  both  to  young  and  old 

All  wat  home  ana  heart  can  hold ; 
Bank-note — blest  note  I  Come  to  my  purse ! 

ni. 

Bank-note— curst  note !  Emblem  of  eyil; 

Seed  of  henbane  to  loye's  life ; 

Spur  of  hate  and  deadly  strife ; 

Rust  of  ties  'twizt  man  and  wife ; 

Whetstone  of  the  bandit's  knife : 
Bank-note — curst  note !  Go  to  the  deyil  1 

ly. 

Bank-note — sweet  note!  Emblem  of  power; 
Giying  youthfhl  channs  to  age ; 
Making  fools  seem  strangely  sage ; 
Winning,  despite  critic's  rage, 


Fulfil  ai^glo^  by  the  page; 
Baok-notee— flweetnotesf  Ubme 


In  a  shower  I 
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CHABAOTSBS  IN  BLEAK  HOUSE. 


r[E  author  of  Bleak  House  is  now 
about  the  age  ofthe  author  of  Wareriey 
when  the  appearance  of  that  literary  mar- 
Tel  took  the  reading  world  by  surprise ; 
and  he  has  still  the  time  before  him  to 
make  new  conquests  in  literature,  as  the 
northern  magician  did  when  he  quitted 
Terse  and  bttit  his  pliant  genius  to  ro- 
mances in  prose.  The  thing  which  Dickens 
has  yet  to  do,  is  to  write  a  good  story. 
Hitherto  he  has  attained  his  brilliant  suo- 
cesses  bT  the  production  of  noTels,  whidi 
haTe  lacked  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
that  species  of  literary  manufacture.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  great  diefect,  he  has  achicTed 
a  success  in  comparison  with  which  even 
Soott's  was  almost  a  failure.  Until  the 
aiqpearance  of  Unde  Tom,  Didcens'  writ- 
mi^  were  the  only  books  that  could  be 
said  to  haTe  been  really  published. 
Doubtless  something  of  his  success  must 
be  attributed  to  the  improTed  machinery 
of  publishing,  but  much  more  to  the  popu- 
lar characto*  of  his  productions.  We 
hardly  feel  warranted  in  thinking  that 
the  author  of  Pickwick  lacks  the  talent 
of  construction,  for  it  may  be,  that  finding 
he  could  accomplish  his  aims  by  a  much 
easier  and  cheaper  process,  he  has  ncTer 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to 
construct  a  regular  epic.  He  has  found 
the  public  greedy  enough  to  take  his 
single  characters,  and  has  not  attempted 
to  add  to  their  Talue  by  weaTing  them 
together  in  a  plot  As  a  delineator  of 
persons,  and  the  creator  of  distinct  types 
of  humanity,  he  stands  second  only  to 
Shakspeare ;  while,  in  fertility  of  iuTcn- 
tkm,  he  is  fidly  the  equal  of  the  great  poet 
of  humanity.  If  he  has  giTen  us  none  of 
the  grander  forms  of  human  passion,  none 
of  the  Othellos,  Hamlets  and  Lady  Mao- 
beths,  he  has  created  a  Tastly  greater 
multitude  of  the  baser  order  thtm  the 
great  dramatist 

Dickens  has  noTer  adTanced  from  his 
first  starting  point,  as  a  literary  artist 
He  commenced  as  a  sketcher  of  character, 
and  has  been  content  to  continue  on  in 
the  same  line,  as  he  well  might;  for  his 
first  success  was  so  brilliant,  that  he 
mu^t  be  forgiTen  for  not  running  the  risk 
of  failure,  by  departing  from  hisapecialUie. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  first  serial 
work,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
story,  should  haTe  proTed  to  be  more  of 
ope  than  any  of  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions, in  which  he  aimed  at  a  plot  Pidc- 
wide  insensibly  ran  into  a  tale  before  the 
author  seemed  aware  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing, and  the  winding  up  and  diqxMnl  of 
the  characters  at  the  end,  is  mora  natural 


in  that  outburst  of  youthftal  genius,  than 
in  any  of  his  productions  which  succeed- 
ed it  We  haTe  heard  many  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Pidnrick  com- 

em  that  his  after  stories  were  faOui^es ; 
t  eitfaerof  his  works,  we  ima^e,  would 
haTe  created  as  great  a  sensatKm  as  that 
if  it  had  been  ms  first ;  and  we  belieTe 
that  CTen  Bleak  House  Trould  haTe  been 
haOed  as  a  greater  marreL  if  his  preTkms 
creations  had  not  blunted  the  keen  edge 
of  eqjoyment,  whidi  that  prodigious  rroer- 
tory  of  character  would  haTe  gratified. 
But,  such  has  been  the  prodigal  affluence 
of  his  genius  in  scattering  his  characters, 
that  we  take  up  a  new  number  of  one  of 
his  stories,  and  feel  oursdTes  wronged  if 
we  do  not  find  half  a  down  or  more  of 
new  people,  whose  names  and  character- 
istics we  can  no  more  forget,  than  we  can 
those  of  our  own  schoolfellows  int  the 
members  of  our  own  household.  Tet 
fhBte  is  nothing  so  rare  in  literature  as 
the  creation  of  a  new  character ;  fiK>m  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  to  Fielding,  there 
were  not  half  a  dozen  added  to  the  realm 
of  fiction,  and  among  these  few,  Addison's 
Knight  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  dis- 
tinct presence  of  its  own.  The  forty-nine 
acted  plays  of  Dryden  did  not  all  contain 
a  single  diaracter  that  the  world  now 
remembers.  lading  made  a  Tery  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  populousness  of 
the  world  of  fiction,  and  smce  his  time 
there  haTe  been  many  more  added ;  but 
the  creations  of  Didcens  are  more  nume- 
rous than  ttiose  of  all  the  authors  that 
preceded  him,  fitmi  the  days  of  Fielding 
and  SmoUet)  put  together.  If  any  one 
thinks  we  make  an  eztraTagant  state- 
ment, let  him  make  a  list  of  Uie  familiar 
names  in  fiction,  and  compare  it  with  a 
list  of  tiiose  which  he  can  cull  fit>m  the 
productions  of  Didcens.  The  only  contem- 
porary author  who  can  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  him,  as  a  creator  of 
diancter  is  Thackeray,  who,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  stories,  and  the  motiTe  of 
his  plots^  is  infinitdy  his  superior.  But 
though  m  quality,  the  ciiaracters  or 
Tluu&eray  are  equal  to  those  of  Dickens, 
hi  fertilify  of  iuTention  he  cannot  rank 
with  his  jEpreat  riTaL  As  a  literary  artist 
we  are  mdined  to  rank  the  author  m 
Pendennis  aboTe  the  author  of  PickwidL , 
it  is  in  the  power  of  production,  and  the 
fertilitr  of  iuTention,  that  tho  superioritT 
of  Didiens  lies — the  ease  and  grace  witn 
which  he  fiings  his  characters  fitmi  his 
brilliantpen  upon  the  wondering  multi- 
tude. The  eharaotera  of  Thadceray  are 
gradually  developed  by  the  progress  of 
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his  narratiye,  and  we  never  know  them 
thoroughly  until  he  dismisses  them  in  the 
last  chapter.  They  are  mdually  formed, 
as  a  portrait  painter  produces  the  likeness 
of  his  sitter,  first  the  outline  of  the  fitoe, 
and  then  the  protrait  grows  hy  touching 
scumbling  and  glazing,  until  the  perfectMi 
image  is  Irmly  and  brilliantly  depicted  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  They  make  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  plot,  and  are  so  na- 
turally evolved  out  of  me  events  narrated, 
that  they  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale 
are  alike  and  inseparable.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  characters  of  Dickens; 
they  are  in  his  stories,  but  not  necessary 
parts  of  them ;  the  denouements  of  his 
plots,  if  that  term  can  be  properly  used 
m  speaking  of  the  close  of  his  stories, 
might  be  very  different  without  doing 
any  violence  to  the  reader's  sense  of  jua- 
tioe  or  propriety.  In  reality,  none  of  his 
stories  has  a  catastrophe  that  satisfies  the 
reader.  The  tale  ends  because  it  is  the 
twentieth  number,  and  not  fiK>m  neces- 
sity, as  Pendennis,  and  Vanity  Fair,  and 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  OtneUo, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  end. 

If  the  process  of  development  in  Thack- 
eray resembles  the  art  of  the  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Dickens'  method  is  like  that 
of  the  daguerreotypist ;  he  strikes  out  at 
the  start  his  perfect  character,  and  q>oils 
it  ofben^  as  the  daguerreotypist  does,  by 
attempting  to  color  it  afterwards.  Our 
first  sight  of  Dickens'  characters  makes 
us  perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and 
we  can  know  nothing  more  about  Uiem: 
they  are  shown  to  us  over  and  over  again; 
but  always  the  same — wearing  the  same 
clothes,  using  the  same  phrases,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  i4)pearance,  like  the 
actors  in  a  stage  tragedy,  who  wear  the 
same  rouge  and  the  same  robes  through 
ten  or  twenty  years  of  action.  It  is  this 
permanency  and  fixedness  of  character 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  Dickens  to 
introduce  new  personages  continually  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader ;  and  it 
is  his  power  of  production  that  makes 
him  careless  of  the  ccmduct  and  consistency 
of  his  story.  Then  too,  such  are  the  at- 
tractive and  winning  graces  of  his  style, 
that  he  can,  when  <£itfacter  and  indi&nt 
£ul  him,  always  secure  the  reader's  atten- 
tion by  mere  profuseness  of  riotous  rhe- 
toric, which  has  no  other  use  than  that  of 
diverting  his  reader.  There  are  pages 
and  pages  of  such  writing  in  Bleak  Hooae^ 
as  there  are  in  many  of  his  other  marvel- 
lous productions.  Marvellous  they  areu 
beyond  dispute^  for  it  is  a  wonderftii 
power  that  enables  a  writer,  who  has 
nothing  new  to  t^  the  world,  whose 
style  has  lost  its  novelty,  if  not  its  charm, 
to  keep  pooooasion  of  the  attentiOQ  of  tfaa 


reading  world  through  twenty  months, 
while  he  is  doling  out  to  them,  every 
thirty  days,  bits  of  a  story^  which,  in  it- 
selfj  nas  haidly  any  intrinsic  interest 

In  Bleak  House,  Dickens  exhibits  his 
greatest  defects,  uod  his  greatest  excel- 
kndes,  as  a  novelist ;  in  none  of  his  worics 
are  the  characters  more  str(»igly  marked, 
or  the  plot  more  loosely  and  inartistically 
constructed.    One-hali  of  the  personaj^es 
might  be  ruled  out  without  their  loss  bemg 
perceived,  for,  although  they  are  all  intro- 
duced with  a  flourish,  as  though  they  had 
an  important  part  to  perform,  yet  there 
would  be  no  halt  in  the  story  ir  tiiey  were 
dropped  by  the  way,  as  some  of  them  are 
— Mr.  Boythom  and  his  canary,  for  in- 
stance— ^without  our  being  able  to  discover 
for  what  purpose  they  were  brought  out 
Tet,  who  would  wish  not  to  have  known 
Mr.  Boythom?     We   constantly  meet 
people  in  society  who  in  no  manner  influ- 
ence our  destiny,  whom  it  is,  notwithstandr 
ing,  a  great  oonifort  to  have  knovm.   And 
so  it  is  with  Mr.  Boythom  and  his  canary, 
such  a  great,  honesty  healthy,  and  generous 
nature,  rude  and  boisterous  as  his  manners 
are,  makes  one  more  reconciled  to  the 
Smallweeds  and  Tulkinghoms  that  cannot 
be  avoided.  And  Yolumnia  and  her  poor, 
feeble  cousin,  all  of  whose  manhood  has 
been  refined  out  of  him  by  generations  of 
gentlemanly   breeding^  until   the   mere 
effort  of  speaking  distmcUy  is  too  much 
for  his  aristocratic  nature,  arc  profitable 
people  to  know,  although  they  do  not 
help  on  the  story  an  inch,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, retard  it  by  their  inanities.    The 
debilitated  cousin,  is  an  enfeebled  cousin 
Feenix,  whose  aci^uaintance  we  firet  made 
in  our  dealings  with  the  firm  of  Dombej 
k  Son;  but  what  of  that?  is  not  Master 
Slender  a  step  down  mm.  Justice  Shallow, 
and  Master  Silence  going  a  little  bdow 
his  cousin  Slmder.    Yolumnia  is  alwi^ 
the  same,  like  the  rest  of  the  characters, 
and  every  time  we  encounter  her  it  is  like 
going  into  a  room  and  seeine  the  same 
portrait  simpering  to  us  out  of  its  gilded 
frame.    The  only  change  in  her  is  that 
she  grows  pinker  as  to  the  red  of  her  fiMie, 
and  yellower  as  to  the  white.    But  we 
remember  Yolumnia  9xA  the  dilapidated 
oousin,  and  doubtless  we  take  a  more 
sober  and  sensible  view  of  human  lift 
from  having^  made   their   aoouaintanoeu 
The  antithesis  to  this  hig^-brea  and  ami- 
able spinster  is  that  fiery  creature,  the 
foreign  young  woman,  as  Mr.  Bucket 
calls  her,  wbi  acted  as  maid  to  Lady 
Dedlock,  and  was  guilty  of  the  h<nnd 
crime  of  shooting  Mr.  Tiilkinghom  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  accusing  her  ladyshmof 
having  committed  that  foul  deed.    The 
histofyof  crime  aflbidinohistanoeof  lo 
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fiyul  A  deed,  tmderUken  for  so  foul  a  pur- 
pose \  and  the  proTOcation  in  this  instance 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dismissal  firom 
service.  The  character  of  Hortense  is 
well  sustained  throu^out,  and  her  final 
taking  off  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
powerfully  descriM  and  dramatic  episodes 
m  the  book ;  but  such  intensity  of  hatred 
as  she  exhibits  is  unnatural ;  for  such  a 
'nature  as  that  of  Hortense  would  destroy 
itself  in  its  infimcy.  Mr.  Bucket  of  the 
Detective  fills  a  very  large  space  in  Bleak 
House,  and  is  one  of  the  best  characters 
in  it ;  he  is  a  higher  order  of  Sam  Weller, 
and  we  hojpe  there  are  plenty  of  originals 
like  him  m  London,  for  most  valuable 
members  of  our  sooal  organizations  are 
the  Buckets.  He  is  hardly  better  thud  a 
talking  watch-dog — a  creature  without 
nerves,  passions,  or  emotions — whose  sole 
aim  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  by  centring 
all  his  mind  upon  tha^  does  it  so  perfectly 
that  he  seems  to  act  firom  inspiration. 
But,  great  as  Mr.  Bucket  is,  in  himself^ 
and  erateful  as  we  are  to  the  author  for 
our  knowledge  of  him,  we  must  confess 
that  even  he  might  have  been  spared  fix)m 
Bleak  House  without  deranging  the  story. 
He  seems  to  have  been  intx^uced  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arresting  Hortense,  and 
has  no  direct  influence  upon  any  other 
person.  He  arrests  Captain  George,  to  be 
sure — noble,  burly,  vagabond,  honest 
George,  whom  we  also  delight  in  knowing, 
and  he  plays  with  those  happy  children 
with  the  geographical  names;  but  even 
he  and  they,  and  their  admirable  mother, 
and  Old  L^um,  their  father,  who  is  more 
of  a  soldier  than  any  of  the  military 
novelists  have  ever  drawn,  could  idl  have 
been  dispensed  with.  The  manner  of  Ufe  in 
the  family  of  the  Bagnets  is  precisely  tiiat 
of  the  Kenwigs,  and  it  is  in  this  humble 
phase  of  English  society  where  Dickens 
appears  to  be  most  at  home,  and  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  His  happiest  hits  have  been  made 
in  such  descriptions,  and  it  was  in  describing 
such  scenes  that  he  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  world  in  his  "  sketch- 
es ^  which  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Bi^rning  Chronicle.  His  name  is  always 
Dickens  when  he  steps  his  foot  upon  such 
heather,  which^  we  imagine,  must  have 
been  native  to  hun.  The  Bagnets  are  a  good 
fiunily  to  know,  and  a  dini^  of  their  cus- 
tomary bacon  and  greens  would  be  pleas- 
anter  than  the  Waterloo  Banquet  at  Aps- 
ley  Hpuse.  But  the  whole  of  tne  shooting 
gulery  connections  have  no  necessary  part 
to  perform  in  the  unravellingof  the  mystery 
of  Bleak  House.  And  even  Bleak  House 
makes  but  a  secondaiy  figure  in  the  history 
compared  with  Gheaoey  Wold,  whk^  is  a 
bleak  enough  old  mansion,  and  which 
should  havelunushed  the  title  of  the  8toi7 ; 


— what  a  bore  of  a  house  it  was,  with  its 
terrible  Ghost's  Walk,  and  its  damp  at- 
mosphere !  we  fully  ^mpathize  with  the 
debilitated  cousin  in  his  opinion  that  "such 
Ibmal  old  juls  nougfa  t'  sew  fier  up  fiwer." 
And  Lady  DedlocK !  Sudi  an  incompre- 
hensible piece  of  absurdity  could  not  be 
found  in  the  whole  series  of  Bulwerian 
and  Jameserian  romances.  She  has  not 
a  particle  of  womanly  nature  in  her,  and, 
lilro  the  second  Mrs.  Dombej,  does  nothine 
bat  put  on  airs  fit>m  beginning  to  en<L 
Her  death,  upcm  which  the  author  has 
bestowed  such  elaborate  care,  is  not  half 
80  tragic  or  touching,  as  the  death  of  the 
brickmaker's  little  infant  It  is  impossible 
to  feel  a  sympathetic  regard  for  such  acrea- 
ture  as  Lady  Dedlock,  who.  we  all  the  time 
see,  is  not  a  reality ;  and  then,  prominent 
as  the  author  makes  her,  she  is  altogether 
de  trop  whenever  she  is  introduced.  She 
is  a  beautiful,  well-bred,  haughty,  and 
fescinatine  woman ;  who  deserts  her  flle- 

g'timate  cnild,  turns  her  back  on  her  first 
ve,  leaves  her  onjy  relative,  deceives  her 
husband ;  and,  at  the  last  moment,  evinces 
the  nicest  sensibility,  the  most  tender  af- 
fection, and  the  most  exquisite  conscious- 
ness of  self-degradation.  The  moment 
that  Lady  Dedlock  attempts  to  do  any 
thing  but  look  beautiful  an^  grand,  she 
loses  her  individuality,  and  becomes  some- 
body else ;  in  short,  Lady  Dedlodi:  is  an 
utter  failure  as  a  piece  of  characterizatkm. 
Not  much  more  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
her  husband.  Sir  Leicester,  who  is  a  proud, 
vi^d,  feeble  gentleman  all  the  vray  tlurough 
the  storjT,  striving  for  nothing  but  to  kwp 
up  his  imbecile  dignity,  when,  in  tb« 
closing  chapter  he  becomes  a  gallant, 
tender-hearted,  and  noble  old  feUow. 
whom  one  could  not  help  venerating,  if 
nothing  had  been  known  of  his  previous 
character.  Perhaps  the  author  meant 
to  show  by  these  people  that  we  are  all 
human  alike  when  touched  by  suffering, 
but  his  manner  of  doing  it  is  not  success- 
ful. There  is  no  explanation  given  of  the 
unnatural  union  of  two  such  persons. 
How  could  a  man  like  Sir  Leicester, 
whose  sole  idea  was  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him  of  preserving  the  fiunily  dignity, 
and  to  whom  all  earUil^  things  were  ci 
no  account  compared  with  the  privileges 
of  his  order,  condescend  to  marry  a  vroman 
of  whom  ho  knew  nothing  whatever  t 
His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  is  a 
good  substantial  portrait  of  an  important 
member  of  English  femilies,  and  her  pros- 
perous son,  the  sturdy  ironmonger,  is  ad- 
mirably presented,  although  he  does  no- 
thing in  particular  but  show  himself 
as  a  foil  to  Sir  Leicester,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  class.  Harold  Snmpole,  when  he 
is  first  presented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  hi^ 
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piest  creatioiis  of  the  ftathor,  and  yet,  so 
oommon  a  character  in  real  lift  that  ewy 
body  said  at  once  they  knew  a  dozen  Skim- 
poles.  It  has  been  said,  too^  that  Dickens 
m  portraying  this  character  took  Leigh 
Hunt  for  his  model,  and  there  are  many 
points  in  Skimpole  to  warrant  snch  a  sup- 
position ;  but  tnis  is  one  of  the  daguerreo- 
types that  the  author  has  spoiled  by  pui- 
tuag  on  too  much  color,  after  the  portrait 
was  taken.  In  making  Skimpole  a  con- 
scious villain  he  entirely  destroys  the 
consistency  and  truthfuliMSS  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  Skimpole  ceases  to  be  the  type 
of  a  class.  But  though  Skimpole  chaxigeB 
his  character,  he  keeps  up  his  phraseology 
to  the  last,  and  says  precisely  the  same 
thin^  at  the  close  that  he  did  at  the  be- 
ginnmg.  Qui^  as  worthless  a  rascal, 
and  very  mw^  m  the  same  line,  yet  wholly 
different  in  style,  is  the  incomparable 
Turyeydrop^  whose  care  of  himself^  and 
remorseless  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of.  others,  are  by  no  means  contradictory 
elements  of  character.  He  is  a  splendid 
satire  on  society,  and  it  was  a  most  happy 
idea  to  make  him  up  after  Lawrence's 
effeminate  portrait  of  (George  the  Fourth. 
The  character  of  his  son,  the  Prince,  the 
simple-hearted,  tender,  dutiful  and  hardr 
worKing  dandng-master  is  one  of  the  best 
characters  in  the  book,  and  Caddy  Jelly- 
by,  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  few  characters 
that  haye  grown  up  under  the  hands  of 
her  master.  Caddy  is  not  presented  to 
us  as  a  daguerreotype,  but  is  beautifhlly 
and  naturally  deyeloped  by  the  progress 
of  eyents.  Her  precious  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  the  same,  looking  off 
to  BorioDoola  Gha,  and  looking  oyer  the 
immediate  objects  which  are  entitled  to 
her  attention  and  sympathy — a  perfect 
type  of  the  philan&ropist  by  trade ; 
her  poor  neglected  husband  ana  children 
are  all  happily  delineated,  eyen  to  little 
Peepy,  who  is  done  for  by  being  put  into 
the  Custom-House— a  remarkable  catas- 
trophe for  a  hero  of  romance.  Many  haye 
been  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  depict 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  by  inferior  artists,  but,  no 
sooner  does  the  hand  of  a  genuine  master 
attempt  to  sketch  her  than  she  stands 
out  before  the  world,  the  confessed  type 
of  the  class  to  which  she  belongs.  Hence- 
forth Mrs.  Jelljrby  is  to  be  as  real  a  cha- 
racter as  Semiramis  or  Clytemnestra. 
When  sham  philanthropists  are  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Jellyby  in  her  slatternly 
dress  rises  instantly  m  our  memory.  Bat 
Mrs.  Jellyby  was  not  specially  needed  in 
Bleak  House,  she  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  suit  of 
Jamdy  ce  and  Jamdyce.  Neither  was  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ;  and  this  Mr.  Tulkinffhom, 
who  comes  to  his  death  so  needieflsly, 


aooomplidung  nothing  thereby,  and  filling 
so  laige  a  space  in  the  yolume,  is  one  of  the 
non-sueoesses  of  the  author.  He  is,  odd^ 
enough,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  family  secrets,  which  are  not  of 
any  importance  to  any  body,  and  which 
he  neyer  divulges,  but  seems  to  be  always 
on  the  point  of  doing  something  tragicu, 
but  never  does.  He  is  like  a  gloomy 
looking  dark  passage  in  a  building  that 
leads  nowhere,  and  puzzles  you  to  guess 
what  it  was  intended  for.  The  other 
lawyers.  Carboy  and  Kenge,  and  their 
vulgar  clerk,  Mr.  Guppy,  and  his  fast 
companion,  Mr.  Jobhng,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  all  happily  and  strongly 
individualized.  Conversation  Kenge  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  humbug,  but  he  is  a  per* 
fectly  natural  and  consistent  chancer, 
and  never  forgets  himself  Poor  Joe,  down 
in  Tom-all-alone's,  has  already  become  a 
proverb.  We  read  the  deaths  of  a  good 
many  eminent  men  without  an  emotion— 
the  newspf^)ers  accustom  us  to  such  events^ 
but  we  cannot  withhold  a  tear  when  we 
read  the  death  of  poor  Joe,  and  when  he 
is  "moved  on"  for  the  last  tune  we  too  are 
moved.  Tet  we  know  all  the  time  that 
poor  Joe  is  an  unreal  phantom — a  mere 
shadowy  outline,  raised  by  a  few  strokes 
of  a  steel  pen ;  yet  we  weep  over  him  ai:^ 
give  him  the  sympathies  which  we  with- 
hold from  the  real  Joes  we  encounter  in 
our  daily  walks. 

The  chief  personage  of  Bleak  House  is 
Esther  Sunmierson,  a  gentle^  loving,  troe- 
hearted  and  womanly  creation ;  she  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  points  of  the  feminine 
character;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Guppy  should,  at  last,  entertain  so 
strong  an  a£fection  for  her.  It  was  a  re- 
deeming trait  in  that  gentleman's  charac- 
ter, and  we  like  him  for  it  But  nothing 
can  be  more  palpable  than  the  strange 
contrast  between  the  diaracter  of  tins 
estimable  lady^  and  the  manner  in  whicfa 
she  narrates  it  herself,  confessing  that 
she  never  was  good  for  any  thing,  that 
she  is  awkward  and  so  on,  and  then  going 
deliberately  to  work  to  draw  her  own 
portrait  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  aU 
the  time  perfectly  conscious,  too,  that  she 
was  doing  it.  Esther  is  a  perfect  charac- 
ter, and  naturally  developed,  with  the 
sole  exception  that  her  picture  of  herself 
is  an  unnatural  contrivance.  Her  portraits 
of  Richard  and  Ada  are  in  the  uniform 
manner  of  Dickens'  young  people,  but 
have  nothing  distinctive  about  them. 
Richard  is  intended  as  a  forcible  picture 
of  a  chancery  victim,  but  he  is,  in  flMt,  a 
victim  only  to  his  own  weaknesses  and  want 
of  character.  Miss  Flite  is  much  more 
effective,  as  showing  the  melancholy 
effoct  of  long  deferred  hope,  and  dia^H 
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pcnnted  expectations.  She  is  a  rery  sood 
compaiiion  to  Mr.  Dick  in  Copperneld. 
Krook  is  a  night-marish  character,  and 
his  goine  off  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
whidi  we  auuor  defends  so  stontity  in 
tiie  fece  of  science,  is  quite  the  unpleasant- 
est  thing  to  read  in  fiction.  Jamdyce  is  a 
good  old  fellow,  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  represent  any  body  but  himself,  for 
such  pure  philanthropy,  easy  good  naturei 
and  good  sense,  are  not  often  found  united 
in  the  same  person.  Jamdyce  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  history  of  Bleak  House^ 
and,  as  the  proprietor  of  that  comfortable 
mansion,  he  should  perform  an  important 
part  in  the  drama  which  takes  its  name 
from  his  property,  but  he  might  be  spared 
firom  the  scene  without  the  denouement 
bein^  changed  or  interrupted.  His  pro- 
position to  many  Dame  Durden  is  very 
tenderly  and  dehcately  managed ;  and  we 
would  recommend  it  as  an  example  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  any  soft-hearted  old 
gentleman  who  may  haye  a  desire  to 
marry  his  housekeeper,  or  a  lady  much 
younger  than  himseul  Mr.  Vholes  must 
not  be  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
characters  of  Bleak  House,  a  genuine 
qwdmen  of  the  mean  nature  which  the 
pactioe  of  the  law,  when  the  practitioner 
IB  not  eminently  successful,  engenders, 
or  at  least  aegravates ;  the  henped^ed  law 
stationer,  who  is  always  afraid  of  putting 
too  fine  a  point  on  things,  and  his  un- 
happy wife,  who  will  be  jealous  of  him 
whether  he  giye  her  cause  or  not,  are 
bold,  distinctly  drawn  indiyiduals  whom 
we  op  not  readily  forget,  and  their  epilep- 
tkrseryant  will  always  be  associated  with 
them  in  our  recollection.  And  Mr.  Chad- 
band,  incomparable  Mr.  Chadband,  how 
superior  he  is  to  the  Maworms  of  the 
sti^ge^  and  all  other  attempts  to  delineate 
his  species.  He  will  for  eyer  stand  as  the 
^pe  of  that  numerous  band  of  eyange- 
lisls  whom  he  so  yiyidly  calls  to  mind. 
We  can  only  mention  Goayins,  who  makes 
OS  respect  a  sheriff's  officer,  by  the  ho- 
nesty with  which  he  performs  lus  unplea- 
sant task,  and  whom  we  cannot  but  loye 
as  the  father  of  Charley,  the  braye,  affeo- 
tionate  and  dutiful  child. 

These  are  not  all  the  characters ;  but 
what  a  catalogue  those  form  which  we 
haye  named,  to  be  found  in  one  book. 
They  are  niot  mere  names,  nor  lay  figures, 
but  distinct  and  striking  indiyiduals,  who 
are  remembered  and  alluded  to  as  real 
personages  who  haye  impressed  them- 
selyes  upon  us  by  their  characteristics  of 
mind  and  manner. 

The  undeyeloped  characters  in  Bleak 
House,  such  as  are  merely  alluded  to,  but 


who,  neyerthdesB,  hnmneM  themselTes 
upon  our  memory,  like  Henry  Pimpernel, 
and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  all  haye 
histories  connected  with  their  names,  and 
awidDen  curiosity  as  to  their  antecedents 
and  their  fate.  We  should  like  to  know 
something  more  of  Mrs.  Pardigdes  and 
her  progeny,  for  instance ;  and  that  airis- 
tocratic  Welsh  lady  whose  son  marries 
Estiier  Summerson.  There  has  been  great 
disappointment  felt  by  the  public,  at  not 
heanng  something  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Hortense,  for  she  was  hunx,  of 
course,  and  it  was  so  much  in  the  author's 
yein,  tnat  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
resist  the  opportunity  of  ^treading  him- 
self in  that  (firection.  But,  if  he  had  done 
so  he  could  not  haye  compressed  the  story 
hito  the  twenty  numbers  he  had  bargain- 
ed for.  And  what  became  of  Krook's 
cat?  JMiss  Elite's  birds  we  haye  a  most 
satisfactory  account  o^  but  the  destiny  of 
Krook's  cat,  hke  that  of  Hortense,  is  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The 
zoological  characters  in  Dickens'  stories 
are  not  by  any  means  the  least  important 
of  his  personages;  they  play  a  distin- 
guished par^  create  an  mtmst  for  than 
selyes,  and  bye  in  the  animal  dqMrtment 
of  the  literature  of  fiction,  with  the  Wood- 
en Horses,  Brazen  Bulls,  and  (Golden  Asses 
of  antiijuity.  The  Rayen  in  Bamaby 
Budge  IS  as  sure  of  immortality  as  the 
Starliiu;  of  Sterne,  or  the  Albatross  of 

The  ostensible  motiye  in  Bleak  House 
was  to  expose  the  eyils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  we  are  continually  remind- 
ed by  hmts  and  pointed  remarks  through 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  work  that  the  dire 
catastrophe  of  the  history  of  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  narratiye,  is  to  result  from  the  termi- 
nation of  that  great  suit  Yet,  after  all, 
nothing  comes  of  it,  and  our  hoiror  of  the 
iniquities  of  that  institution  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  raised,  or  our  feelings 
excited  by  the  death  of  Richard  Carstone, 
of  a  feyer,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  haye  terminated  his  worthless  life. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  an^  catastrophe  at 
all,  at  the  close ;  the  climaxes  keep  oo- 
currine  all  the  way  through ;  our  oyer- 
wrought  expectations,  which  the  great 
writeSrs  of  fiction  neyer  disappoint,  are  at 
last  dashed,  not  by  an  inadequate  reyela- 
tkm,  but  by  a  most  proyoking  break  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentoice*  Perhaps  the 
author  meant  by  this  to  hint  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  up  the  broken  thread  of 
the  narration  ejnlin,  and  giye  it  a  proper 
winding  up.    We  hope  he  did. 
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LITBKATUBS. 

American. — Hours  of  lAft  and  other 
poems,  by  Sarah  Helen  nhitnum  {Q. 
H  Whitney,  Providence),  is  the  title  of 
a  Tolmne  of  poems  just  issued,  to  whidi 
we  call  the  especial  attention  or  our  read* 
era.  We  have  few  collections  of  Ameri- 
can Terse  so  strongly  individual  as  this ; 
so  permeated  with  that  sincerity  whidi 
instantly  assures  the  reader  that  he  is  not 
enjoying  the  distillation,  tiirough  the  poet 
of  another's  experience,  hut  tastes,  at  first 
hand,  the  honey-dew  which  has  not 
fidlen  upon  other  pages.  Such  fresh  and 
direct -inspiration  from  nature,  compelling 
the  finger  to  express  not  only  the  sentn 
ment  inspired  hy  the  landscape,  but  to 
describe  the  landscape  itself  with  a  suc- 
cess so  remarkable,  that  it  is  at  once  song 
and  picture — such  pure,  and  holy,  and 
feminme  feeling  for  all  the  ehangmg  as- 
pects of  nature  and  the  year,  as  if  the 
singer's  heart  were  a  harp  so  delicate  that 
eren  chasing  sun  and  shadow  swept  it 
into  musicj  and  yet  a  feeling  entirely  un- 
tainted with  sentimentality — sudi  pro- 
found and  solemnized  passion,  breathins 
throng  every  word,  as  if  the  poet's  life 
were  consecrated  to  some  subUme  sorrow, 
wfaidi  was.  in  the  truest  sense,  ^  sancti- 
fied,"— such  affluence  of  extensive  and 
rare  cultivation — every  where  indicated 
and  nowhere  obtruded,  are  not  often  dis- 
oorered  in  any  volume  of  poems,  and  nev- 
er before  in  those  of  an  American  woman. 
They  are  stamped  through  and  through 
with  reality,  and  thcrf  have  a  subtle  and 
exquisite  melody  of  rhythm,  which  lingers 
lonff  upon  the  ear,  after  the  words  are 
read.  The  fine,  feminine  delicamr  of  the 
whole — a  delicacy  which  steeps  the  book 
like  an  atmosphere,  is  quite  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  poems  have,  also,  the  care- 
ful finish  of  the  conscientious  artist,  who 
knows  and  respects  the  value  of  his  work. 

We  (diould  infer  from  this  volume^ 
which  is,  evidently^  the  musical  history 
of  the  poet's  experience,  that  the  author 
has  lea  a  solitary,  studious,  contempla- 
tive life;  seeing  nature  with  her  own 
eyes,  and  feeling  it  with  her  own  heart,  and 
not  through  &e  lore  of  which  she  is 
clearly  mistress ;  that  her  scholarship  is 
most  acute^  various,  and  profound,  witti  a 
love  of  the  higher  philosophy  ana  specu- 
lation, which  leaves  a  mystic  aroma  in  her 
verse,  Ifte  the  fraerance  of  Grecian  flowers 
in  the  hone^  of  Hymettus ;  that  this 
musing,  sensitive,  aiKl  somewhat  ecstatic 
Ufe  had  becoi  crossed  bv  some  bitterly  ac- 
tual experience, — that  Idnd  of  experience 
which,  as  Irving  says,  however  unferta- 


nate  to  the  individual^  is  invaluable  to  the 
poet ;  that  this  had  given  her  a  hdd  upon 
the  reality  of  living,  had  sent  her  mind 
with  a  new  and  alanned  and  eager  interest 
through  all  the  mazes  and  mysteries  of 
spiritual  research,  which  research  had  re- 
sulted in  a  sweet  and  simple  fidth,  none 
the  less  sweet  because  nd,  none  the  less 
simple  because  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  its  triumph.  This  is,  indeed,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  long  poem  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  volume,  which  strikes^  there- 
fore, the  key-note  of  the  music  that  follows 
— a  poem  which  is  well  prefaced  by  the  mot- 
to from  Dante.  For  the  name  of  the  bard 
who  describes  the  horron  of  Ugolino's 
prison,  and  teUs  thd  sad  story  of  FrancescSi 
sugeests,  of  itself  the  austerity  and  the 
tenoBmess  of  every  deep,  individual  expe- 
rience. 

In  keen  observation  and  delicate  descrip- 
tion of  nature  Mrs.  YThitman  resembles 
Bryant ;  except  that  there  is  a  subtlety 
inner  description  as  if  it  was  derived  lea 
from  observation  of  the  spectacle,  and  more 
from  83rmpathy  with  the  spirit  Henoe, 
her^landsoi^  painting  has  a  glow,  a  tone, 
that  we  do  not  so  deeply  reooenize  in  the 
other  poet.  Here  is  put  of  *VA  still  day 
in  Autumn."  The  italks,  of  course,  are 
oura: 

**  I  loT«  to  wander  throng  th«  woodlindi  iKwiy, 
In  the  aolt  i^oom  «f  as  aatanuMl  dar. 
When  miniiMr  gathen  up  her  robct  of  ^finMjt 
And,  lika  a  diiam  of  beaat/,  glides  awaj. 

'*How  throagh  each  loved,  flunlHar  path  ibe  Uagen^ 

Serenely  ■milfaig  thr 

TUUUta  ^  trtid  (frai 


Serenelj  ■milfaig  thro*  the  golden  miat, 

4i4  (frap4  MfUA  A 
TItt  Aeoeol  emera/a  twnu  to  ametkyuL 


h&rdmcvpikg§t%^ 


**  Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  imlands  waalBC 
Beneath  dark  doads  along  the  horiion  rolled^ 
TiU  Me  damX  eiMideame  Mivu^A  Me<r  fHrn^m 


"Beside  the  bcook.  and  on  the  nmhered  meadowt 

Wh0r€  yMownm  Uflnfitiok  iK»fad$A  grwmA^ 
With  folded  Kds  beneatti  their  palmy  shadow, 
The  gentian  rods  in  dewy  slamben  boond. 

«*The  little  birds  npon  the  hUl^slde  kmely, 

FHt  Boleeleaslr  akHur  ftom  nray  to  spngr, 
Silent  ss  a  swee^  wanoerlng  thoofh^  tnat  only 
Shows  its  bright  wlng^  and  softly  glldss  anray. 

**The  seentlessflowen  In  the  warm  soBUghft 

Feraet  to  breathe  their  ftilnesa  of  ddlglit,— 
And  through  the  tianoM  woods  soft  aim  are 

Still  Mt&  dew4hn  of  the  saouner  night 

**8a  in  my  heert,  a  sweet,  onwonted  IbeUng 

StiiB,  like  the  wind  in  ooean*a  boUow  shell, 
Throoriiall  ill  secret  ehambers  sadly  8teallB& 
Tet  finds  no  wocds  iti  myMIe  ehsrm  to  telL" 

The  very  measure  of  this  poem  leavw 
the  mind  m  an  Indian  Sommer  mood. 
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We  axe  not^  however,  writing  a  review, 
and  must  say  no  more  than  these  firag>- 
mentarj  hints  of  excellence,  except  that 
the  few  translations  from  the  French  and 
German  are  among  the  b^  in  English 
literature,  and  that  several  of  the  sonnets 
addressea  to  an  unknown,  are  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  passionate  and  superb 
Portuguese  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
We  rE^g;ard  this  volume  as  the  most  valu- 
able recent  addition  to  our  poetry,  having 
a  distinct  and  individual  value,  which 
must  infallibly  secure  for  its  author  the 
place  of  a  true  poet  in  public  regard. 

—  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  appears  to 
have  gone  into  a  kind  of  literary  hyber- 
nation, and  to  be  living  the  while  on  the 
&t  of  his  reputation  acquired  in  his  sum- 
mery days.  Every  month  or  two.  we 
have  the  announcement  of  a  new  oook 
from  him,  but  when  we  get  it,  it  proves 
to  be  only  some  of  his  K>rmer  writings, 
under  a  new  name.  We  do  not  mention 
this,  however,  by  way  of  complaint,  for 
there  is  a  perennial  freshness  in  the  great- 
er part  of  his  works.  Besides,  in  this 
country,  readers  zrow  up  so  rapidly  that 
there  are  always  large  classes  of  them,  to 
whom  the  oldeist  and  most  popular  books 
must  be  new.  But  Mr.  Willis  has  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  the  publication  of  his 
last  volume,  called  Pun  JottingSj  be- 
cause the  pleasant  tales  of  which  it  is 
composed,  though  in  print  before,  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  scattered  volumes  of 
magazines. 

—  It  is  a  singular  taste  that  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hkadlet  has  for  writing  about  battles 
and  bloodshed.  When  we  read  any  of 
his  vehement  descriptions  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  the  evident  goiU  in  which  they 
are  written  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by 
the  late  IStuart  Newton  of  a  pupil  of  his, 
in  London ;  the  lad's  &ther  was  desirous 
of  making  an  historical  painter  of  his 
promising  son,  and  paid  the  entrance  fee 
which  the  artist  required.  Some  days 
after  he  had  been  in  the  artist's  studio, 
Mr.  Newton  discovered  him  one  morn- 
ing crying  behind  his  easel,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter;  whereupon 
the  boy  replied — "  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
painter^  I  wants  to  be  a  butcher."  Some 
such  trials  as  this  misplaced  lad  suffered, 
we  imagine,  must  have  been  experienced  by 
Mr.  Headley  in  his  cloister  studies,  when  he 
read  "  of  battles  and  of  wars."  But,  if  Mr. 
Headley  had  been  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
soldier,  he  mieht  not  have  written  with  such 
gusto  of  military  achievements,  and  the 
world  would  have  lost  some  very  spirited 
writing.  His  most  successful  book  was  a 
detail  of  the  campaigns  of  "Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals,"  sufficiently  sangui- 
nary to  satisfy  the  palate  of  any  vam- 


ym.  It  was  followed  by  a  wx>rk*  on 
"Wa8hinfl;ton  and  his  Generals,"  which 
was  only  kss  crimson  in  its  colors,  because 
the  subject  did  not  require  the  same  florid 
painting.  We  then  had  a  Me  of  ^'  Crom- 
well,"  whose  fighting  abilities  were  not  at 
all  overlooked, — and  now  we  are  furnished 
with  a  history  of  the  Second  War  with 
England^  crowded  with  victories.  One 
might,  therefore,  suppose,  from  his  selec- 
tion of  topics,  that  like  an  Irishman  at 
Dcnnybrook  Fair,  he  saw  no  fun  in  life 
till  the  shillelahs  were  at  work.  His 
fondness  for  cocked  hats,  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  the  blare  of  trumpets  is  prodigious ; 
he  could  repeat  Sempronius's  ^)eech  in 
Gate,  or  the  soliloquy  of  young  Nerval  in 
Douglass  with  a  gusto,  and  find  the  tower 
of  London,  or  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  the 
most  delightful  place  of  resort  in  Europe. 
Even  the  Invahdes  at  Paris,  where  his 
fikvorite  "  Old  Guards,"  with  the  merest 
remnants  of  bodies,  and  those  riddled  like 
a  cullender  with  oullets,  stalk  about  on 
one  leg, — living  monuments  of  the  glories 
of  war, — must  possess  a  lively  and  cheerful 
interest  for  him,  as  an  anatomical  museum 
has  for  sureeoniB,  or  a  collection  of  fossils 
and  bones  for  a  naturalist  The  style  of 
his  writings,  too^  partakes  of  the  qualify 
of  his  predominating  love,  for  it  has  a  sharp 
quick  crack,  like  a  rattle  of  musketry, 
compelling  attention,  though  one  cares 
never  so  little  about  the  objects  shot 

As  to  this  last  book,  in  spite  of  our  gm- 
eral  dislike  of  his  subjects  and  his  mode  of 
treating  them,  we  are  disposed  to  commend 
it,  because  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
spirited  narrative  of  our  last  struggle  with 
England  that  we  have  read.  It  has  fewer 
of  the  author's  characteristic  faults  than 
his  previous  works,  a  better  choice  of  inci- 
dent, and  more  accurate  portraiture.  It 
is,  also,  duly  patriotic,  and  does  ample 
justice  to  the  gallant  fellows  who,  on  land, 
lake,  and  ocean,  achieved  our  second 
emancipation. 

—  A  Memoir  of  Adoniram  Jttdson, 
by  Dr.  Watland,  President  of  Brown 
tfniversity,  records  the  experiences  of  one 
who  was  both  a  pioneer  and  a  veteran  in 
the  missionary  cause.  He  b^an  the  work 
of  proselytizing  the  heathen  at  a  time  when 
the  attention  of  the  Church  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  awakened  to  the  su^ect, 
and  continued  it  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  after  the  missionary  enteiprise 
had  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  extensive  of  Christian  labors.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  his  life  abounded 
in  vicissitudes,  furnishing  his  accomplish- 
ed biographer  with  copious  materials  for 
a  most  interesting  narrative.  From  his 
youth  and  eariy  consecratktt  to  the  wm^ 
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sionftry  service,  through  all  the  changiog 
fortunes  of  his  career, — ^his  visit  to  Bug- 
land,  his  captivity  in  France,  his  perilouB 
journeys  in  savage  lands,  nis  long  im- 
prisonment, his  repeated  afflictions  and 
his  laborious  struggles,  up  to  his  last 
illness  on  shipboa^ — ^ne  was  the  same 
active,  fearless  and  devoted  Christian. — a 
man  of  high  character,  tender  susceptibili- 
ties and  indomitable  will.  His  piet^,  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  was  of  too  entirely 
ascetic  a  character,  but  it  appears  to  have 
softened  and  ripened  in  his  latter  days, 
until  he  became  as  lovely  as  he  was  ener- 

getic  and  decided.  President  Wayland 
as  discharged  his  editorial  duties  with 
fidelity,  skiU,  taste,  and  a  warm  feeling  for 
his  subject 

—  It  is  not  easy  to  infer  from  the  title 
of  The  Mud  Cabin,  that  the  work  so 
named,  and  written  by  Warren  Isham, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  character  and  tendency 
of  British  institutions,  illustrated  by  inci- 
dents of  personal  adventure  in  England. 
But  such  it  is,  and  the  title  is  simply 
meant  to  suggest  a  contrast  to  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  which,  in  one  wa^  or  ano- 
ther, gives  a  tone  to  our  current  hterature. 
The  author  travelled  for  eighteen  months 
in  Great  Britain,  observing  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  he  represents  it  to  be 
degraded  and  unhappy  m  the  extreme.. 
But  he  writes  throughout  like  one  who 
has  a  case  to  prove,  and  not  like  an  im- 
partial inquirer.  We  should  have  more 
confidence  in  his  facts  if  they  were  not  so 
obviously  designed  to  establish  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

His  book  is  a  loud  yell  from  first  to 
last  against  every  thing  English,  and  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Isham  went  abroad  knowing  as  little  of 
the  geography,  history,  people  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country  as  it  seems 
he  knew  of  those  of  England.  The  style 
of  the  Mud  Cabin  is  viciously  vulgar, 
and  turgid  to  the  verge  of  absurdity, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  be  high  strung 
and  romantic.  Our  acquaintance  with 
bad  books  is  by  no  means  limited,  but  we 
do  not  remember  having  read  any  thing 
comparable  with  Mr.  Isham's  attempt  to 
describe  a  storm  at  sea.  His  disquisitions 
upon  English  affairs  are  in  the  interroga- 
tive manner,  which  he  must  have  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Chadband's  religious  ez- 
ercitations.  His  pages  bristle  with  points 
of  interrogation,  all  directed,  by  the  way, 
to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  ms 
brilliant  replies.  He  has  a  familiar,  too, 
who  is  a  most  convenient  personage,  in 
the  shape  of ''  an  eminent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment," who  gives  Mr.  Isham  a  good  deal  of 
information,  such  as  the  fact  of  the  Queen's 
mmisters  being  members  of  Pariiament^ 


and  who  allows  himself  to  be  patiently 
knocked  down  in  argument ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  Mr.  Isham  ever  camo 
off  second  best  in  any  of  the  disputations 
which  he  had  with  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  He  lands  at  Bristol,  and, 
to  his  amazement,  finds  "that  English 
dirt  is  just  like  American  dirt,  and  is  put 
to  just  about  the  same  uses."  He  was 
not  favorably  impressed  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  says,  "such  looking  objects  I 
never  beheld  before."  No  sooner  had 
Mr.  Isham  set  foot  on  English  soil  than 
his  republican  nerves,  which  ought  to  have 
withstood  much  harder  rubs,  were  shocked 
by  the  aristocratic  usages  which,  on  all 
sides,  were  encountered.  "  Why,  within 
one  half  hour  after  my  arrival,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Isham,  with  exquisite  sensibility,  "  I 
was  directed,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  to  go 
up  Prince-street,  cross  King-street,  go 
down  Charlotte-street,  cross  Duke-streel^ 
&c^  &C.,  quite  an  overdose  for  my  repub« 
lican  stomach,  to  begin  with."  Delicious  I 
If  Mr.  Isham  should  ever  inquire  his  way 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  New-YorJL 
he  would  be  told  it  was  on  the  comer  of 
Prince-street;  if  he  should  walk  dowo 
that  street  towards  the  North  River  he 
would  find  himself  in  King-street ;  if  he 
should  cross  the  East  River  to  Brooklyn  he 
would  find  himself  in  King's  county,  and  m 
short  ride  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
would  take  him  into  Queen's  county;  s 
short  ramble  up  the  Hudson  would  bring 
him  to  Dutchess  county,  and  by  going 
into  Massachusetts  he  might  find  himself 
in  Duke's  county,  while  a  trip  into  Yip- 
ginia  and  Maryland,  both  named  in  honor 
of  English  queens,  would  introduce  him 
to  more  royid  and  aristocratic  names  than 
he  could  find  in  all  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  What  would  become  of  his  r^ 
publican  stomach  under  such  circumstan* 
ces !  K  Mr.  Isham  should  undertake  to 
republicanize  our  geographical  nomencli^ 
ture,  he  would  be  well  set  to  work,  and 
we  commend  the  subject  to  his  attention. 

In  alluding  to  the  drinking  clubs  of 
England,  Mr.  Isham  savs,  "  London  is  full 
of  them.  Dr.  Johnson^s  tavern,  the  same 
where  the  great  moralist  used  to  meet 
with  the  drinking-club,  of  which  himself 
Dean  Swift,  kc^  were  members,  is  a  per- 
fect haunt  for  drinking-clubs  to  this  day." 
We  think  this  extract  will  do  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Isham's  literary  talent  and 
mformation. 

But,  we  are  desirous  of  dealing  fairlr 
with  Mr.  Isham,  and  we  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  there  is  some  really  valuable 
matter  in  his  book,  and  much  that  is 
amusing.  That  which  is  valuable  is  his 
aooount  of  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  mod 
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cabins  of  the  agricoltonl  laborers,  whose 
condition  he  describes  in  a  sober  and  can- 
did manner,  and  with  a  decree  of  pathos 
that  does  him  infinite  credit.  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  the  simple  description 
of  sach  scenes  his  book  might  hare  been 
productiye  of  much  good,  and  the  result 
to  himself  would  have  been  more  profit- 
able than,  we  fear,  it  will  be  now. 

—  Dr.  LiEBER,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  industrious  of  writers,  has  recently 
published  a  work  in  two  volumes  tin 
Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government.  It 
is  a  profound  and  anaiTtical  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  the  na- 
ture of  self-government,  illustrated  by 
vast  historical  research  and  an  extensive 
range  of  statistical  observation.  Dr.Lieber 
is  a  warm  fiiend  of  popular  rights,  ground- 
ing his  attachment  upon  sincere  and  intel- 
ligent convictions,  and  not  upon  mere  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  object  of  his  writings 
is,  to  convey  to  others  the  reasons  of  lus 
own  enlightened  faith.  Appended  to  the 
treatise,  are  several  papers  on  Elections, 
Election  statistics,  the  abuses  of  the  Par- 
doning power,  and  the  laws  of  Evidence, 
which  abound  in  striking  and  original  fiicts. 
He  has  also  added,  what  every  political 
student  needs  to  have  constantly  before 
him,  the  Magna  Gharta  of  King  John,  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed 
in  1689,  the  Articles  of  American  Confed- 
eration, the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
other  important  documents  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  symbolic  books  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

—  We  know  of  no  more  prolific  writer 
than  Dr.  Simms,  who  has  lately  added  to 
his  already  voluminous  works  a  book 
which  is  entitled,  Egeria;  a  Voice  of 
Thought  and  Counsel^  for  the  Woods 
and  Wayside,  It  is  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions somewhat  in  the  style  of  Lacon, 
giving  us  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
author  in  short  sentences  and  apothegms, 
*'  the  most  portable  fences  of  truth,"  and 
illustrating  his  own  remark  that  the  pro- 
verb answers  where  the  sermon  fails,  as 
a  well-charged  pistol  will  do  more  execu- 
tion than  a  whole  barrel  of  gunpowder 
idly  exploded  in  the  air.  They  exhibit 
the  author  in  the  light  of  a  thinker,  as  his 
previous  works  have  chiefly  exhibited  him 
in  that  of  the  artist,  and  will,  we  think, 
materially  increase  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, although  we  do  not  find  in  Egeria 
any  thoughts  startling  for  their  brilliancy, 
nor  any  counsel  that  strikes  us  as  pro- 
foundly solemn. 

—  After  many  years  of  research  and 
labor,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  has  pub- 


lished a  work  on  a  subject  which  has 
ocoapied  and  pernlezBd  the  intellects  of 
religious  philofiOTmera  since  the  reign  of 
Christianity.  He  calls  it  The  Conflict 
ffihe  Agea^  or  the  great  Debate  on  the 
Moral  Relations  of  God  and  Man,  It 
is  written  with  great  leammg  and  skill, 
and  will  attract  the  universal  attention  of 
the  Churdu 

— It  is  with  some  surprise,  as  well  as 
regret,  that  we  see  it  intimated  in  the 
Southern  journals  that  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review^  edited  by  Dr.  Simms, 
does  not  receive  a  support  adequate  to  its 
merits.  As  an  exponent  of  the  opiiiions 
of  the  South,  and  a  representative  of  its 
best  literature,  every  number  containing 
articles  either  ef  learning,  thought,  criti- 
cism, or  rhetoric,  written  by  scholars  and 
experienced  statesmen ;  it  ought  to  have 
a  circulation  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  any 
American  periodical  of  the  same  kind. 
Surely  there  must  be  literary  culture 
enough  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
alone  to  sustain  so  valuable  a  vehicle  of 
discussion  and  thought !  By  what  culpa- 
ble indifierence^  then,  is  it  that  the  South- 
em  Quarterly  is  permitted  to  languish  ? 

—  Among  the  recent  republications,  or, 
more  properly,  resuscitations,  that  claim 
our  attention,  is  the  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Addison^  whidi 
has  been  undertaken  by  Putnam  and  Co. 
The  work  will  be  pubUshed  in  five  vol- 
umes, under  the  capable  editorship  of 
Professor  G.  W.  Greene,  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  belles-lettres  scholars. 
Strange  as  the  fact  may  appear  to  literary 
students,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
complete  edition  of  Addison's  writii^ 
published,  which  will  render  the  present 
one  peculiarly  valuable.  The  edition  will 
contain  several  essays  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  collection  of  his  works. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  following  the 
Johnsonian  jn-ecept,  and  giving  their  days 
and  nights  to  Addison,  may  now  do  it 
more  efiectively,  and  with  less  cost,  than 
it  could  ever  have  been  done  before. 

—  A  new  edition  of  Cooper^s  Naval 
History,  bringing  down  the  history  of  our 
navy  to  the  close  of  the  Mexk^n  War, 
and  giving  an  account  of  our  various  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  rutnam  and  Co. 

—  Among  the  announcements  for  the 
coming  month  we  notice  the  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Anna  Cora  Mowatt, — prelimi- 
nary, we  suppose,  to  the  rumored  relin- 
quishment of  life  under  that  title ;  New 
Amsterdam,  or  New- York  under  the 
Dutch  Governors,  by  Prof.  A.  Davis; 
a  record  of  the  travels  of  Grace  Greek- 
wood,  called  the  Haps  and  Mishaps  of 
a    year    in   Europe;    a   voliiiiie    of 
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Poems  by  Qxosoe  Luht;  the  Sermons 
of  Dr.  Ohasl£8  Lowxll  ;  a  Tolume  by 
Dr.  TusNBULL,  called  Christ  in  Bittory^ 
or  the  great  Cewtral  Power;  and  ihe 
long-expected  work  of  £mxr80n,  called 
English  Notes.  Among  the  orna- 
mental publications  in  preparation  there 
is  one  on  the  Homes  of  American 
Statesmen,  similar  to  that  very  attrao- 
tiye  and  successful  volume,  the  Homes 
of  American  Authors,  The  new  Tolnme 
is  likely  to  be  acceptable,  for  good  writers 
and  good  artists  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Lovers  of  ^Nature's  haunts'  and  of  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  woods  will  be  charmed 
with  Webber's  Wild  Scenes  and  Song 
Birds,  of  which  we  have  seen  some 
twenty  illustrations  elaborately  printed 
in  colors.  This  volume  will  be  a  novelty 
and  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  famous 
Wide,  Wide  World  is  to  be  honored  in  an 
illustrated  octavo  edition ;  and  the  young 
people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  their 
mend  Ellen  Montgomenr  is  to  present 
them  with  a  duplicate  of  her  Book-case. 

I 

English. — ^Frederika  Bremer's  Homes 
of  the  New  World.  The  most  noticeable 
book,  among  recent  English  publications, 
for  us,  is  Miss  Bremer's  Homes  of  the  New 
World  which  has  appeared  in  London  in 
the  ola  orthodox  style  of  three  volumes, 
tran^ted  by  Mary  Howitt  The  book 
will  be  much  more  entertaining  on  this 
side  of  the  world  than  on  the  other,  for 
the  amiable  little  author  has  been  so  per- 
sonal in  her  remarks,  and  so  piquant  in 
her  descriptions,  that  only  those  who 
know  well  the  scenes  and  persons  she 
alludes  to  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
her  observations.  It  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  admiring  crowds  who  hovered 
about  her  wherever  she  went,  while  she 
was  in  this  country,  to  know  how  much 
they  annoyed  her,  how  indiscriminately 
she  lumps  them  together,  and  what  she 
thought  of  them  at  the  time.  She  makes 
very  free  with  people's  names,  although 
a  good  many  are  only  alluded  to  by  their 
initials,  and  falls  into  a  good  many  amus- 
ing blunders  about  persons  and  places. 
But  she  is  never  querulous  nor  ill-humor- 
ed, and  we  fear  that  we  shall  never  have 
a  traveller  among  us  better  disposed  to- 
wards us,  or  who  will  make  a  milder 
report  of  our  shady  side,  and  a  more  gen- 
ial one  of  the  bright  side  of  our  national 
character.  She  is  the  first  foreigner  who 
has  complimented  the  male  part  of  our 
population  on  their  good  looks ;  she  has 
the  eye  of  a  sculptor  for  the  good  points 
of  manly  beauty,  and  is  never  so  warm 
and  enthusiastic  as  when  describing  the 
fine  looking  men.  It  must  bring  a  bhish 
to  the  cheeks  of  gentle  Qeoffrey  Orayon, 


when  he  reads  her  portrait  of  him,  and, 
if  there  is  any  eallazitzT  at  the  South,  the 
slave-dealer  at  New  Orleans  who  so  seised 
upon  her  imagination  by  his  personable 
attractions,  wiU  not  be  backward  in  ao- 
knowled^g  her  hearty  and  agreeable  pio- 
ture  of  him.    The  book  consists  of  letters 

{)rindpally  written  to  her  sister,  and  one 
ong  one  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  The 
Homes  of  the  New  World  is  not  so  good 
a  book  as  the  Neighbors,  but  it  has  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  that  popular  novel, 
which  served  as  the  introduction  of  the 
author  to  the  homes  which  she  has  so 
genially  described. 

French. — A  new  work  on  Ahelard  and 
Heloise  has  made  its  appearance  with  the 
names  of  Mons.  and  Madame  Guizot  on 
its  title-page  as  the  authors.  The  novdty 
of  such  co-operation,  in  a  book  of  such  a 
nature,  would  alone  suffice  to  render  it  me- 
morable, apart  from  the  interest  of  the 
subject  Madame  Guizot  brings  the  nar- 
rative of  the  life  and  writings  of  these  im- 
mortal lovers  down  to  the  Council  of 
Sen^  and  the  conclusion  of  their  history  is 
furnished  by  her  husband.  But  what 
renders  the  volume  particularly  valuable, 
is  the  complete  collection  which  it  oontuns 
not  only  of  the  letters  of  Ahelard  and 
Heloise,  but  of  all  the  original  documente 
relating  to  their  career  and  misfortunes. 

— A  theme  for  eloquence^  and  poetry, 
and  the  noblest  warmtn  of  historic  compo- 
sition, has  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  Coun- 
tess Drolioowska  in  her  Femmes  lUus- 
ires  (Illustrious  Women).  It  includes 
not  only  European  heroines,  but  those  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  Julia 
Gonzaga,  Margaret  More,  Yalentina  of 
JMilan,  Lady  Nithsdale,  Anna  Bounin  and 
Fredrica  Bremer  are  among  those  who 
figure  successively  in  these  interesting 
pages. 

— An  excellent  little  book,  intended  for 
children,  but  worthy  the  attention  of 
grown-up  people,  is  the  Recits  de  Phistoire 
de  France  (Tales  of  the  History  of  FranoeV 
by  M.  Cqngaur.  It  is  modelled  on  Scott's 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  and  was  written 
especially  for  the  now  exiled  Count  of 
Paris ;  the  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and 
the  talcs  have  the  interest  both  of  history 
and  romance,  the  facte  of  the  one  being 
preserved  along  with  the  art  of  the  other. 
Only  the  first  volume  is  now  published, 
including  the  history  of  France  under  the 
Gauls  and  Romans,  but  the  succeeding 
volumes  are  announced  as  soon  to  appear. 

—  Studente  of  political  economy  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  procure  the  StatiS' 
tique  de  P Industrie  a  Paris  (Stetistics  of 
Industry  at  Paris),  a  quarto  volume  of  a 
thonsuid  pages,  containing  the  molt  of 
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investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Chamber 
of  Oommeroe  of  that  city.  It  affords  a 
complete  and  detailed  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  general,  and  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  industry  as 
they  were  in  the  years  1847  and  1848. 

"-  The  Baron  db  Bonnefoux  has  writ- 
ten a  Life  of  Christopher  Colombus, 
which  those  who  have  read  Washington 
Irving  may  hold  themselves  dispensed 
from  studying,  at  least  as  a  model  of  his- 
torical style,  but  which  is  yet  not  without 
value.  The  author  being  a  sailor,  his 
technical  knowledge  casts  hght  on  various 

Saints  of  the  great  navigators  adventures, 
e  has  also  made  a  careful  examination 
of  various  documents  recently  collected 
with  regard  to  Columbus,  and  has  derived 
from  them  some  interesting  facts  and  ex- 
planations which  are  wholly  or  partially 
new  to  the  public. 

—  Proudhon,  a  writer  more  redoubt- 
able from  the  manner  than  the  substance 
of  his  writings,  and  more  original  in  para- 
doxes than  in  thoughts,  has  written  a 
book  called  Programme  cPune  Philoso- 
phies for  which  he  vainly  seeks  a  printer, 
it  seems  that  no  one  in  Paris  is  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  giving  this  disquisition  the 
hospitality  of  type  and  paper.  Each  ty- 
pograph  n^ars  that  to  do  so  would  expose 
tdm  to  lose  the  license,  without  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the  printing  trade 
in  that  city.  The  unlucky  philosopher 
protests,  to  no  purpose,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  a  political  nature  in  the  book,  and  offers 
to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  or  the  most 
careful  critics.  They  reject  all  his  entrea- 
ties, and  deny  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  pubhc.  We  advise  him 
to  emigrate. 

—  Paris  is  to  have  its  World's  Fair  in 
the  spring  of  1855,  provided  no  revolution, 
good  or  bad,  occur  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  so  grandiose  a  project,  and  among  its 
novelties  of  art  and  industry,  a  number  of 
third  or  fourth  rate  litterateurs  have  de- 
termined that  "  French  literature,  at  the 
present  day  the  first  literature  in  Europe." 
which,  more  than  any  other,  "spreaos 
throughout  the  world  emotion,  curiosity, 
charm,  and  terror,"  shall  be  represented 
in  a  livre-manuvnent,  a  monumental  book; 
It  is  proposed  to  unite  a  hundred  of  the 
best  qualified  writers,  and  assi^  to  each 
ten  of  the  monumental  pages.  The  work 
will  be  of  the  largest  folio  size,  the  pages 
fully  as  large  as  those  of  a  full-blown 
newspaper.  Each  author  will  discuss 
subjects  belonging  to  the  Exhibition ;  for 
instance,  one  will  write  a  poem  on  some 
new  application  of  steam ;  another,  a  le- 
gend connected  with  some  piece  of  tapestry; 
another,  the  passage  of  history  illustrated 
by  some  picture;  another,  a  voyage  through 


some  country  which  exhibits  rare  and 
curious  products ;  another  will  celebrate 
the  splendor  of  this  or  that  branch  of 
elegant  and  luxuriant  skill,  and  so  on 
through  the  vast  circle  of  art  and  nature, 
— a  splendid  melange  of  romance,  poetry, 
history,  science,  set  off  with  all  "  the  emo- 
tion, curiosity^  charm,  and  terror,"  proper 
to  tiie  first  hterature  of  Europe.  The 
typography  of  this  monument  will  be  of 
the  most  costly  and  magnificent  sort  At 
the  head  of  each  chapter  will  be  a  design 
by  some  illustrious  French  master  repre- 
senting the  object  sung,  described,  glori- 
fied, or  adorned  by  the  writer,  whose  pho- 
tographic portrait  will  also  illustrate  his 
contribution,  to  which  his  own  hand  will 
appose  his  own  autographic  signature,  with 
a  few  lines  of  his  own  poetry,  perhaps  by 
way  of  additional  '^emotion,  curiosity, 
charm,  and  terror."  The  typography  of 
this  monument  wlH  be  of  the  most  incom- 
parable sort  If  not  printed  on  parchment, 
it  will  consent  to  nothing  less  than  the 
finest  and  dearest  p^per.  New  type  will 
be  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  the  bmding 
will  be  ornate  and  glorious.  In  short,  as 
in  love,  all  thoughts  and  passions,  all  de- 
sires are  auxiliaiy  to  the  one  great  inspi- 
ration of  the  soul,  so  in  the  hvre-monu- 
ment,  all  arts,  all  talents,  all  industries 
which  ever  figured  in  book-making,  will  be 
combined  in  one  mighty  product,  which 
will  convey  to  future  ages  an  idea  of  what 
France  is  up  to  in  the  year  1855.  Her 
power,  her  public  works,  her  cities,  her 
nctories  may  pass  away,  out  "  thought  is 
eternal !"  The  ancient  Athens  has  disap- 
peared from  the  soil,  but  the  Iliad  survives 
for  ever.  So  we  are  told  by  the  learned 
projectors  of  the  Uore-monwment^  to  which 
wo  rejoin,  by  modestly  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  solemn  hour  when  we 
shall  be  transfixed  with  "  emotion,  curi- 
osity, charm,  and  terror,"  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  "  eternal  thought !  " 

German. — A  new  work  of  three  vol- 
umes on  the  United  States,  is  announced 
as  in  press  in  Germany.  Its  authors 
are  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  the  traveller 
in  Circassia  and  Turkomania,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Soherzer,  a  professor  of  Vien- 
na. They  were  about  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try, spending  most  of  their  time  in  the 
Western  States.  We  look  for  an  agreeable 
work,  superficial,  but  tolerably  well-in- 
formed with  reference  to  scientific  subjects 
especially  just  in  its  judgments  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  institutions  and  written  in 
a  genial,  but  not  brilliant  style.  Its  au- 
thors are  now  in  Central  America. 

— The  apostles  of  Women's  Rights  will 
find  a  kincured  spirit  in  the  pages  of  Ver- 
heissung  und  JSrfHUlung  (Promiae  aod 
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Fulfilment)  which  appears  anonymouslj 
at  Leipzic.  No  douot,  howeyer,  the  au- 
thor is  a  lady,  for  no  man  would  be  likely 
to  write  in  the  same  absolute  style.  We 
have  here  the  fearless  assertion  that  wo- 
man  is  superior  to  man.  "  The  idea  of  wo- 
manhood is  grander  than  that  of  manhood." 
*•  The  female  body  is  the  crown  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  world."  "The  idea  of  man 
is  lordship  over  nature ;  that  of  woman 
is  the  presentiment  of  heaven."  Such 
propositions  as  these  are  defended  in  these 
pages  with  a  glow  of  feeling  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  eloquence,  with  which  our  dry,  con- 
vention-holding Yankee  ladies  in  bloomers 
do  not  seem  to  be  endowed. 

— ^Architects  will  find  valuable  material 
for  study  in  the  AUchrietliche  BaurDeTik' 
male  Konstantinopels  (Early  Christian 
Architectural  Monuments  of  Constantino- 
ple) of  which  some  specimens  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  which  will  soon  be 
published  entire  at  Berlin  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It 
consists  of  very  accurate  and  well  execut- 
ed plates  representing  the  churches  of 
that  city,  which  were  erected  from  the 
5th  to  the  12th  centuries.  To  St.  Sophia 
alone  27  engravings  are  devoted,  furnishing 
plates  of  every  part,  with  all  the  details  of 
that  admirable  monument  Many  of  these 
are  in  colored  lithography.  Ample  expla- 
natory text  is  also  to  be  given.  The  price 
of  the  whole  work  will  be  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  delivered  in  this  country. 

— More  attractive  than  a  romance  is  the 
Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon, 
published  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  Gordon  was  a  Scottish 
military  adventurer  of  noble  birth,  who 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, fought  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  and  finally  went  over  into  that  of 
Russia.  His  public  career  in  these  coun- 
tries extended  through  a  period  of  forty 
odd  years,  and  was  varied  by  an  endless 
variety  of  adventures,  which  are  here  nar- 
rated with  the  bluff  frankness  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  At  the  same  time  he  furnishes 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  for  his- 
tory, political  and  social  as  well  as  military. 
The  work  is  in  three  volumes. 

— There  is  magnificent  poetry,  and  often 
a  beautiful  and  touching  expression  of 
devotional  feeling,  in  the  Latin  h3rmns  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  we  observe  with  sa- 
tisfaction that  Dr.  More  of  Carlsruhe  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  complete 
collection  of  them  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts. There  is  no  other  scholar  in  Ger- 
many so  thoroughly  versed'  in  that  line  of 
literature,  and  we  judge  from  the  first 
part,  which  has  been  published,  that  the 
work  will  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
oommendatkm.     This  part  contains  the 
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h^ns  to  God  and  the  Angels.  Each 
piece  is  followed  by  accurate  references  to 
the  different  manuscripts,  and  their  vari- 
ations, with  commentaries  intended  to 
establish  the  correct  reading,  and  bring 
out  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

— A  curious  book  on  a  curious  subject 
is  Albert  Kirohhoff's  Uandschrifteri' 
Juendler  dea  Mittelalters  (Manuscript 
Dealers  of  the  Middle  Ages).  It  gives  a 
view  of  the  beginning  and  development 
of  the  conmierce  in  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  England, 
with  the  names  of  the  various  dealers 
discovered  in  the  researches  of  the  au- 
thor, arranged  chronologically  according 
to  the  cities  and  countries  to  which  the^ 
belonged.  The  influence  of  the  Universi- 
ties on  the  trade  is  also  exhibited  with 
clearness  and  with  an  abundance  of  singu- 
lar details. 

—  Mr.  Leonard  Hamm  is  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  poet.  He  pretends  to 
write  tragedy  on  Shaksperian  subjects  and 
in  the  Shaksperian  manner.  The  speci- 
men he  now  produces  to  the  universe,  has 
Henry  VHI.  for  its  subject.  It  far  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  ever  conceived  by  Shaka- 
peare  in  the  difficulties  it  accumulates 
around  its  progress,  and  the  trenchant 
facility  with  which  it  overcomes  them. 
According  to  Mr.  Hamm,  Henry's  second 
and  third  wife  were  executed  at  the  same 
time,  while  at  the  very  same  moment  he 
pays  his  court  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  This  wholesale  and  synchronous 
way  of  dispatehing  both  love  and  mur- 
der, is  not  relieved  by  any  particular  ex- 
cellence in  the  style  in  which  it  is  set 
forth. 

—  Pascal  Paoli,  the  Corsican  chief- 
tain, is  the  object  of  a  just  and  sympa- 
thetic Biography  by  C.  L.  Klose.  Pa- 
oli  was  a  man  of  great  qualities  and 
noble  ideas,  and  his  life  was  full  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  success  and  failure.  He  led  his 
countrymen  first  against  the  Genoese,  and 
then  against  the  French,  and  finally  drove 
out  the  latter  with  the  help  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Afterward  he  quarrelled  with  his 
allies,  who  regarded  the  island  as  a  con- 
quest, and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  government.  He  withdrew 
to  England,  and  died  in  London  in  1807, 
at  the  age  of  about  eighty,  at  once  a  hero 
and  a  martyr. 

—  Bettina  von  Arnim  has  co&cted 
into  a  book  three  fanciful  little  stories, 
Drei  Aldrchen,  previously  published  se- 

Earately.  At  least,  we  judge  them  to  be 
ers  from  the  stvle,  though  they  are  less 
extravagant  ana  sentimental  than  her 
productions  generally.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  pictures,  some  of 
whidi  are  adniirable  for  their  comichumor. 
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— ^Mexico  is  a  country  with  regard  to 
which  we  have  but  few  books  and  little 
information,  compared  with  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  it  has  for  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  A  new 
contribution  to  this  deficient  literature 
comes  from  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
TVavels  in  Akanco,  from  1845  to  1848, 
by  Carl  Bartholomasus  Heller.  The 
author  went  there  to  collect  liying  plants 
for  the  Imperial-Koyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  Vienna,  and  spent  three  years  in 
Ai] filling  his  commission.  He  trayelled 
through  all  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  republic,  and  especially  ex- 
plored Yucatan,  Tabasco  and  Chiapas. 
He  kept  a  journal  of  his  daily  experiences 
and  observations,  which  forms  the  body 
of  the  present  book.  In  respect  to  geo- 
graphy and  topography  we  have  found 
valuable  information  in  his  pages.  He 
writes  in  the  dry  style  of  old-fashioned 
travellers,  and  all  the  interest  of  his  work 
springs  from  his  subject,  and  his  good 
sense  alone.  An  appendix  contains  an 
essay  on  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the 
country. 

— Kudruriy  the  old  German  epic  poem, 
has  been  published,  with  a  translation 
into  the  modem  German,  and  a  com- 
mentary and  notes,  by  Wiluelm  von 
Ploennies.  Next  to  the  Niebelungen, 
this  is  the  noblest  relic  of  early  Teutonic 
poetry,  and  we  find  it  hardly  less  fasci- 
nating. The  original  text  and  modern 
version  are  given  on  opposite  pages.  The 
translator's  task  is  a  difficult  one,  for  he 
must  not  only  render  the  sense,  but  pre- 
serve the  rhythm  of  the  original.  He  has, 
however,  succeeded  admirably,  and  even 
those  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  old  lan- 
guage, as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  enjoying 
its  wonderful  force  and  natural  fi^shness, 
will  find  pleasure  in  reading  his  render- 
ing of  it.  His  notes  are  sensible,  learned, 
and  instructive.  An  essay  on  the  German 
and  Greek  epics,  which  precedes  them, 
will  be  found  useful  by  scholars.  The 
poem  itself  we  commend  to  all  who  would 
know  what  is  best  in  German  literature. 

— Skizzen  aua  der  Vendee  und  Bre- 
tagne  (Sketches  from  the  Vendee  and 
Brittany),  is  a  collection  of  little  stories, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Emile 
Souvestre,  which  we  notice  simply  in 
order  again  to  call  attention  to  the  origi- 
nal. Souvestre  is  far  less  known  to 
English  and  American  readers  than  he 
deserves.  Without  any  great  brilliancy 
of  style,  or  originality  of  fancy,  he  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  fidelity  to  nealthy  na- 
ture, and  of  lucid  simplicity  and  truth  of 
style.  He  appeals  to  the  genuine  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  the^  always  respond  to 
him,  for  he  aoonis  the  afibctations,  extra- 


vagance and  moral  corruption  which  the 
more  famous  novelists  of  his  nation  rely 
upon  for  their  effects..  He  treats  his  sub- 
ject \inthout  effort,  and  yet  in  a  manner 
so  truly  artistic,  that  we  venture  to  say 
no  critic  has  read  one  of  his  stories  with 
the  desire  to  take  any  thing  away  from 
it  This  little  volume  of  tales  in  parti- 
cular, ought  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  it  could  not  £ul  to  be  universally 
popular. 

— A  touching  monument  of  friendship 
is  Nicolaus  Lenau^s  Briefe  an  einen 
Freund  (Nicholas  Lenau's  Letters  to  a 
Friend),  by  Karl  Mater.  Lenau's  poems 
are  known  to  every  reader  of  the  recent 
literature  of  Germany,  as  full  of  the  ten- 
derness, sentiment,  and  delicate  fancy 
which  characterize  the  Swabian  school, 
so  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Henry  Heine,  but 
with  something  of  genius  and  originality, 
which  most  of  them  do  not  possess.  Long 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1850, 
he  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  partial  lunacy 
and  imbecility,  which  he  had,  indeed,  an- 
ticipated for  years  before.  Mr.  Mayer, 
who  fills  a  judicial  station  in  Wtlrtcm- 
bcrg,  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  The 
affection  between  them  was  of  a  depth 
and  cordiality  corresponding  to  the  warmth 
of  the  South  German  character  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
Hungarian  on  the  other,  for  Lenau,  whose 
real  name  was  Niembsch,  was  bom  in 
Hungary.  It  was  more  like  the  love  of 
two  women,  than  any  feeling  known  to 
men  in  colder-blooded  countries.  In  the 
letters  given  in  this  little  volume  we  have 
its  most  confidential  and  unrestramed 
expression.  The  heart  is  moved  by  it, 
more  than  by  any  utterance  of  a  similar 
feeling  that  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language.  Tennyson's  In  Menioriam  is 
more  a  work  of  art,  but  less  a  product  of 
affection.  To  this  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  hero,  a  man  of  ardent  and  generous 
soul,  a  loving  and  aspiring  poet,  who  strug- 
gled bravely  with  the  premonitions  of  the 
dreadful  fate  which  overtook  him  at  last, 
lends  additional  interest.,  In  his  let- 
ters, and  the  narrative  of  Mayer,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  circle  of  other  friends 
among  whom  they  moved — to  IJhland, 
Schwab,  Justinus  Kemer,  Pfizer,  and  to 
the  many  cultivated  women  who  com- 
pleted that  society  of  poets  and  scholars, 
and  shed  the  sweet  glory  of  home  and 
womanliness  upon  the  whole.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  personages  in  the 
story  is  Kemer,  who  had  a  genuine  belief 
in  ghosts  and  spirits,  maintaining  that  he 
constantly  saw  and  conmiunicated  with 
them,  though  otherwise  he  was  sane  and 
preserved  a  genial  di^^tion  in  all  re- 
spects. 
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Russian. — Perhaps  the  best  of  all  books 
on  Mozart  is  of  Russian  origin, — we  refer 
to  that  of  Oulipicheff— and  now  we  have 
to  chronicle  a  new  work  on  Beethoyen 
from  the  same  inhospitable  clime.  It  is 
by  Mr.  W.  db  Lbnz,  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction at  the  Russian  Court,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  under  the  title  of  Beethov- 
en et  sea  trots  Styles,  The  author  in  his 
title-page  professes  to  discuss  only  Bee- 
thoyen's  sonatas  for  the  piano,  but  in  fact 
considers  the  whole  range  of  the  great 
man's  music  with  refreshing  independence 
and  boldness  of  judgment,  and  great  piquan- 
cy of  style.  Beethoven,  he  says,  is  not  a 
German  composer,  but  is  cosmopolitan, 
as  are  Mozart  and  Uaydn,  while  such  men 
as  Bach,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn^  are 
Germans  and  nothing  else.  The  criticism 
of  the  author  on  various  modem  novelties, 
especially  on  the  latest  mode  of  piano- 

E laying  is  pungent  "  Now-Srdays, "  says 
e.  "  the  piano  is  not  played,  it  is  ridden.'' 
Thalberg  andKalkbrennerhe  partici^larly 
finds  fault  with,  and  the  mode  of  writing 
difficult  pieces  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  manual  dexterity  re- 
quired to  overcome  it,  he  satirizes  wiUiout 
mercy. 

UUSIO. 

Our  musical  notes  have  been  so  long 
neglected,  that  we  must  indulge  in  some 
rather  remote  reminiscence. 

There  was  good  music  at  Castle  Garden 
during  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer. 
Madame  Sontag  and  Signora  Stefifanone, 
and  Signori  Salvi.  Marini,  and  Beneven- 
tano,  were  all  singing  there.  But  there 
was  not  much  general  interest  in  the  affair. 
People  went,  because  they  could  not  get 
farther  on  a  summer  evening,  nor  to  a 
pleasantcr  place.  The  great  tourists  and 
sojournists  who  were  living  at  Saratoga, 
Newport,  and  along  all  the  sea-coasts,  and 
among  all  the  hills,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  usual  opera-audience,  and  they,  clear- 
ly, could  not  come.  There  was  always  a 
fair  audience,  and  when  the  management 
offered  such  an  attraction  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  scdle  reminded 
the  spectator  of  the  golden  time  of  Jenny 
Lind.  The  salle  did  that,  but  not  the 
singer.  And  yet  Steffanone  never  sang 
so  superbly  as  on  that  evening,  with  Son- 
tag  for  a  rival,  and  the  President,  with 
famous  Americans,  and  English  lords  and 
ladies,  for  an  audience. 

It  was  strange  enough  to  be  reminded, 
as  we  sat  upon  bare  benches,  and  looked 
at  the  rough  and  crude  stage  appoint- 
ments, of  the  splendid  musical  tourna- 
ments recounted  in  operatic  memoirs, 
when  the  flower  of  the  enthusiastic  Roman, 
or  Milanese  youth  thronged  the  parterre, 


one-half  devoted  to  la  bella  Fiora,  and 
the  other  to  Maria  la  superba — when 
cabinet  interests  yielded  to  those  of  the 
green-room :  and  red  tape  grew  pale  be- 
fore blue  ribbon  i  when  the  rise  of  a  dan- 
cer's foot  was  contemplated  with  more 
eagerness  than  that  of  the  funds ;  and 
all  notes  were  at  a  discount  but  those  of 
the  Prima  Donna  assoluta^ 

Those  gay  and  graoefrd  occasions,  of 
which  the  memory  now  only  survives, 
although  they  are  somethnes  faintly  re- 
newed in  Italian  theatres,  were  adorned 
by  the  presence  of  all  the  brilliant  circles 
of  those  cities ;  so  that  the  passages  of 
books  of  travel  a  hundred  years  old, 
which  record  the  matters  of  chief  mo- 
mentary interest,  are  those  that  treat  of 
lyrical  struggles  and  successes.  We  have 
had  a  taste  of  those  delights  in  the  ear- 
liest days  of  what  may  be  called  our  per- 
manent opera.  It  was  at  Palmo- s,  in  Cham- 
bers-street that  Borghese  and  Pico  waged 
their  tuneful  war.  Tuneful,  that  is,  upon 
^e  stace.  But  in  that  mysterious  re- 
gion, behind  the  scenes — ^how  was  it  there  ? 
We  do  not  know,  other  than  by  inference, 
but  it  must  have  been  there,  as  it  is  bo- 
hhid  all  other  scenes,  where  rivals  smile 
and  embrace  in  frt)nt  Surely  the  Green- 
Room  was  well  named;  for  it  is  manifest 
that  operas  and  theatres  are  under  the 
tutelary  charge  of  a  monster  of  that  color. 

Borghese  and  Pico  wage  tuneful  wars 
no  longer.  They  each  occasionally  ap- 
pear, and  do  their  duty ;  sing  their  best ; 
are  tolerably  applauded;  and  retire.  A 
few  years  consume  an  enormous  amount 
of  fame.  Ten  years  make  no  more  of 
whole  newspapers-full  of  colossal  repre- 
sentations than  Goliath  of  an  omelette 
souffle.  It  is  curious  to  read  old  reviews ; 
but  sadder  to  grope  through  old  news- 
papers. But  Sontag  so  placidly  defies 
edacious  time  {edax  rerum).  that  he  on- 
ly smiles  and  spares.  Stefianonc  sang 
superbly,  as  we  said,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  prestige  upon  her  side  throughout 
the  season,  as  if  she  were  the  lesser  by 
accident,  and  not  by  right,  and  therefore 
applausive  favor  must  adjust  the  balance. 
It  did  so,  and  she  had  no  less  a  party  of 
admirers  than  Sontag. 

Madame  Sontag,  after  the  dose  of  the 
season,  advertised  a  farewell  series  of 
concerts.  But  the  notice  gradually  fell 
out  of  the  newspapers.  There  could  have 
hardly  been  a  very  active  response.  We 
have  heard  her  a  great  deal,  and  with 
great  pleasure.  But  in  the  constant  stress 
of  novelty  presented  in  New- York,  a  sing- 
er must  be  very  eminent,  and  in  the  prime 
of  voice  and  frame,  to  succeed  in  perma- 
nently retaining  the  public  interest 
Tet  ^e  gave,  with  great  success,  a  con- 
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oert  for  the  benefit  of  her  conductor, 
Mr.  Eckart,  and  her  tenor,  Pozzolini. 
When  we  consider  a  case  like  Madame 
Sontag's,  we  are  very  anxious  to  hail  the 
completion  of  the  Opera  House.  Then 
she  would  sing  her  season,  from  time  to 
time,  if  she  remained  among  us ;  and,  in 
an  opera-house,  when  singing  occasionally, 
she  could  not  fail  to  draw.  She  could 
retire  in  the  intervals,  devoted  to  the  so- 
cial life  which  so  gentle  a  lady,  of  so  great 
talent  and  cultivation,  and  of  so  various 
and  prolonged  experience  in  the  capitals 
of  civilization,  could  not  fail  to  adorn. 
But  an  itinerant  Ufe  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
imagination  in  such  a  connection. 

While  we  write,  Gottschalk  announces 
concerts.  Our  opinion  of  him  is  recorded. 
He  is  a  performer  of  the  highest  class, 
distinguished  by  marvellous  power  and 
facility,  rather  than  by  an  especially  sen- 
timental style.  It  is  brilliant,  gorgeous, 
amazing  playing, — betraying  an  exube- 
rance of  youth  and  strength,  which  is,  of 
itself,  electrical.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  permanent  impression  will  not 
be  rather  of  the  performer  and  the  per- 
formance, than  of  the  music.  Yet  it  is 
something  nobody  can  afford  to  miss. 
And  let  us  hope  that  greatness  in  his  way 
will  not  be  denied  to  him,  because  he  may 
not  chance  to  make  the  hearer  cry. 

In  Niblo's  saloon  Ole  Bull  gave  two 
concerts — one  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
ferers at  New  Orleans.  Strakosch  and 
Adeline  Patti  assisted.  The  first  con- 
cert was  not  good,  the  second  we  did 
not  hear.  Ole  Bull  played  more  ram- 
blingly  and  sentimentally  than  we  have 
ever  heard  him.  Somehow  the  impres- 
sion of  the  man  is  of  something  finer  and 
larger  than  we  find  in  his  music.  There 
is  an  Italian  phrasing,  and  yet  a  want 
of  melodic  form,  which  is  painful.  Yet,  in 
some  moment  of  reverie  and  dreams,  when 
the  imagination  is  excited  and  the  heart 
is  tender,  there  is  a  pleading  pathos,  a 
vague,  melancholy  effect,  as  of  rustling 
winds  and  waving  woods,  in  the  impres- 
sion he  produces,  which  is  very  striking 
and  memorable.  Perhaps  the  secret  of 
Ole  Bull's  great  success  among  us,  some 
years  since,  was  the  extreme  sentimen- 
tality of  his  style,  for  there  is  no  people 
in  the  world  so  sentimental  as  we.  Ouf 
only  really  popular  songs  are  such  negro 
melodies  as  those  of  Mr.  Foster,  ("  Old 
folks  at  home,"  "Massa's  in  de  cold 
ground,"  &c.,)  which  are  simply  pathetic 
refrains  adapted  to  what,  in  another 
sphere  of  literature,  would  be  only  ex- 
tremely Laura-Matilda-ish  poetry,  mainly 
dirges  and  desperate  love  songs.  The 
substance  of  the  melody,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  in  each  of  these 


songs,  is  purely  Italian,  and  the  air  of 
"Katy  darlin'"  is  note  for  note,  with 
very  little  change,  the  Vaga  Ijuna  of 
Bellini.  The  feeling  that  so  heartily  wel- 
comes these  songs  was  naturally  hospita- 
ble to  the  same  general  character  of  music 
(although  under  very  different  forms)  in 
Ole  Bull.  His  music  is  reverie,  and  re- 
verie in  music  is  almost  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  every  where  else.  But  we  cannot  in 
conscience  deny  that,  with  many  other 
dangerous  things,  it  is  very  pleasant ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  like  to  hear  and  see 
Ole  Bull. 

Strakosch  played  "Musical  Rockets," 
the  bills  said  "  for  the  first  time."  But 
we  have  never  heard  him  play  any  thing 
else.  It  was  forcible,  brilliant,  nimble, 
and  pleasant.  But  it  was  very  much  like 
the  foaming  of  champagne:  a  desperate 
fizzle  and  no  substance.  His  playing 
leaves  no  more  than  a  sweet  vapor  upon 
the  musical  palate.  But  there  is  a  de- 
lightfully pointed  precision  in  Strakosch's 
playing.  It  is  better  for  polkas  than  for 
other  music  But  polkais,  we  remark, 
may  be  very  beautiful  music.  Mozart 
wrote  minuets,  if  you  remember.  Now,  a 
minuet  is  only  a  dance,  like  a  polka, — the 
polka  of  those  slow  old  times,  we  might 
say, — and  to  compose  a  good  polka  and 
play  it  well,  is  as  honorable  a  work  as  the 
making  and  performing  of  minuets. 

Miss  Adeline  Patti  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  longer  in  public.  She 
should  be  kept  closely  at  her  studies.  If 
the  public  must  hear  her  monthly  until 
she  makes  her  debut  in  an  opera,  that 
debut  will  not  have  the  merit  of  novelty. 
At  present,  also,  the  singing  of  the  young 
lady  is  more  phenomenal  than  pleasant. 

In  Niblo's  theatre,  Mr.  Maretzek  has 
been  giving  operas.  We  are  waiting 
(with  the  seventy-times  seven  patience) 
lor  some  slight  redemption  of  the  promise 
of  new  operas  made  in  the  announcement 
The  only  novelty  thus  far  has  been  the 
appearance  of  Signora  Manzini.  a  young 
singer,  gentle  and  sweet,  but  of  no  mark. 
Why  opera-managers  should  go  to  the 
annual  expense  of  printer's  ink,  paper,  and 
posting,  to  announce  the  new  operas  that 
are  to  be  performed  during  every  season, 
we  are  unable  to  state.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  madness,  we  suppose,  that  urges  any 
man  to  undertake  managing  any  theatre. 
Mr.  Maretzek  will,  we  hope,  redeem  his 
promise.  Nobody  asked  him  to  make  it, 
but  we  shall  all  be  glad  if  he  keeps  it. 

Meanwhile  the  other  opera  house  goes 
on.  Mr.  Hackett,  we  hear,  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  lease.  It  is  to  be  re- 
ihcmbered  that  in  leasing  that  house, 
the  committee  are  oppressed  by  an 
onerous  and  difficult  duty.    Mr.  Hackett 
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is  mainly  interested,  of  course,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  (jrisi  and  Mario,  not  in  that  of  the 
opera  house.  But  a  manager  must  be 
one  whose  great  interest  is  the  house, 
who  must  make  money  by  the  general 
and  permanent  success  of  that,  and  not  of 
any  particular  stars.  All  the  other  man- 
agers that  we  know  are  too  much  subject 
to  European  precedent  New  times  and 
new  opera  houses  demand  new  men. 

Let  us  not  add  new  singers,  because  the 
London  critics  are  agreed  that  Grisi  was 
never  finer  than  she  has  been  during  the 
last  season.  They  bewail  her  retirement 
from  the  lyric  stage,  for  her  American  trip 
is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  that.  For 
twenty  years  she  has  reigned  in  London, 
— supreme,  except  during  Jenny  Lind's 
career.  She  brings  to  us  the  ripe  power, 
the  long  habit,  the  fair  fame,  of  a  great 
singer.  We  hope  sincerely  she  will  satisfy 
our  great  anticipation. 

But  Jullien  is  the  musical  event  of  the 
summer.  Wherever  he  comes  there  is  a 
musical  era.  Under  his  reign  the  best 
music  of  the  best  composers  is  played  by 
the  best  orchestra  at  the  lowest  rates.  It 
is  like  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kean  acting  Shak- 
speare  for  the  million.  It  is  Homer  read 
to  the  people.  M.  Jullien  is  pronounced 
a  humbug,  and  so  he  is,  if  that  very  elas- 
tic word  bie  fitted  to  our  peculiar  meaning, 
lie  is  a  humbug,  not  in  essence,  but  in 
form.  He  is  like  a  good  book,  gaudily 
bound.  He  announces  his  concerts,  and 
gets  them  up  in  a  popular,  clap-trap  man- 
ner, just  as  he  wears  the  most  miraculous 
shirt-fronts,  and  waistcoats,  and  chains, 
and  buttons.  But  the  music  is  true  ana 
great.  It  is  the  best  music  mingled  with 
much  that  is  popular  and  foolish.  But  he 
is  a  man  of  such  invincible  will,  and  such 
genuine  love  of  music,  and  has  so  supreme  a 
command  of  the  orchestra,  which  he  sways 
magnetically  by  his  person,  as  much  as 
by  his  baton,  that  to  term  him  humbug, 
is  to  show  ourselves  shallow. 

Let  us  avoid  that.  Yet  we  will 
laugh  at  that  unutterable  toilette,  and  at 
that  groping,  patting,  caressing,  appealing, 
commanding,  soaring,  and  triumphant 
movement  in  which  the  conductor  indulges. 
Given  that  shirt-front,  it  is  ea.sy  enough 
to  deduce  such  proceedings  with  the  or- 
chestra. It  would  be  an  awful  thing  for 
any  of  the  performers  to  get  out.  Ned 
Aspen  became  so  nervous,  the  other  even- 
inp:.  lest  some  laggard  trumpet,  or  forget- 
f«il  drum,  should  come  hurrying  in.  blow- 
\\v^  or  boating  at  the  wrong  place,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  wish  our  pleasant  party 
good  nijrht,  and  retire  ;  whereby  he  lost 
that  excellent  little  supper  afterwards. 

But  we  should  as  soon  fear  that  the 
notes  would  oome  out  of  time  from  the 


lips  of  Jenny  Lind  as  frK>m  Jullien's  or- 
chestra. The  individual  performers  seem 
to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  have  only  to  blow  and  scrape,  and 
Jullien  is  responsible  for  the  net  result  of 
sound.  He  is  the  captain ;  they  are  only 
passengers.  If  they  don't  arrive  safely  at 
the  end  of  the  bar,  it  is  his  affair.  And 
for  that  reason  they  do  arrive  safely.  And 
we  all  arrive  there  together  with  the  ut- 
most satisfaction. 

When  you  consider  that  this  is  a  con- 
stellation, of  which  the  single  stars  are 
planets,  it  is  not  surprising.  Bottesini  is 
not  less  upon  his  instrument,  the  double- 
bass,  than  Paganini  was  upon  his  violin. 
Only  the  initiated  can  fully  understand 
the  immense  power  and  skill  of  this  great 
artist  How  he  makes  his  instrument  a 
violoncello,  a  violin,  a  viola,  a  harp,  a  gui- 
tar,— we  ignorant  cannot  well  understwd ; 
but  if  we  have  ears  and  eyes  we  can  per- 
ceive that  he  does  so.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  double-bassists,  contemporary 
or  past.  Yet  Bottesini  is  only  a  member 
of  this  prodigious  orchestra. 

The  same  is  true  of  Reichert,  the  flutist, 
—of  Koenig,  the  man  of  the  comet  d 
piston,  who  blows  music  as  mellow  and 
softly-dying  as  Pan  in  the  summer 
woods, — of  Wuille,  the  flageoletist, — and 
of  all  the  other  soloists,  and  of  the  brothers 
Mollenhauer,  who  play  two  violins  as  if 
they  were  one,^nd  vrith  a  tone  so  pure, 
so  clean,  so  searching,  and  plaintive,  that 
we  rank  them,  for  our  connoisseur-hearing, 
with  the  greatest  we  have  ever  heard. 
They  do  their  work  very  quietly.  It  is 
very  wonderful  work,  but  they  glide  so 
smoothly  through  it  that  it  seems  as  easy 
as  flying  through  the  air.  But  only  birdis 
can  fly  faultlessly — only  the  brothers  Mol- 
lenhauer can  play  such  music  so  nimbly. 
We  remarked  especially  their  rendering  of 
the  melody  of  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  an 
air  that  we  wonder  any  performer  upon 
any  instrument  has  the  audacity  to  under- 
take, since  it  has  been  so  played  to  pieces. 
But  it  was  fresh  upon  those  magical  violins. 
It  came  streaming  out  of  them,  like  morn- 
ing out  of  the  east, — the  same  sunlight, 
but  a  new  day.  So  it  was  the  same  me- 
lody, but  a  new  meaning. 

We  cannot  specify  each  performer  in 
this  colossal  orchestra.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  ingenious  combination 
of  popular  with  profound  (although  not 
necessarily  dull)  music,  M.  Jullien  will 
succeed  here,  as  he  has  elsewhere,  in  indoc- 
trinating us  with  a  more  catholic  regard 
for  music.  We  hope  it  may  be  "  his  mis- 
sion." as  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  says, 
'•  to  inaugurate  an  era  "  of  truce  between 
the  Italian  and  German  musical  fanatics. 
It  seems  to  be  considered  that  a  man  can- 
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not  like  Beethoven  and  Rossini  more  than 
he  can  serve  two  masters.  It  would  be  just 
as  wise  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
Gk>ethe  and  Petrarch. 

FINS    ABT8. 

Powell's  Picture  of  De  Soto. — ^If 
the  love  of  Art,  like  another  love,  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  it  will  be  a  consimi- 
ing  passion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  New 
World,  before  the  year  expires;  for  food 
of  that  kind  just  now  is  the  most  abun- 
dant in  the  market.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  collection,  for  excel- 
lence and  extent,  of  artistic  productions, 
in  New- York,  as  that  inclosed  in  the 
crystalline  walls  of  our  "  Palace  of  In- 
dustry." Seven  hundred  and  fifty  paint- 
ings, as  many  more  pieces  of  statuary,  and 
splendid  works  of  genius  appended  as  or- 
namentations to  objects  of  utility  innu- 
merable, would  be  enough  to  surfeit  the 
public  appetite  for  the  elegancies  and  re- 
finements of  Art,  if  surfeit  were  possi- 
ble. But  there  arc  numerous  collections 
besides,  in  the  city,  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, to  which  the  public  have  access.  In 
an  upper  chamber  of  the  Stuy  vesant  In- 
stitute, an  exiled  Italian  has  arranged  a 
gallery  of  very  choice  works,  in  admira- 
ble order,  of  Roman  paintings,  the  gen- 
uineness of  which  no  one  can  question,  or 
doubt  they  are  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them — specimens  of  the  worst  pictures  of 
the  worst  masters.  They  are  valuable  as 
showing  how  badly  artists  have  done  in 
the  very  home  of  Art.  As  a  contrast  to 
this  collection,  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Broadway,  is  a  very 
instructive  and  pleasing  show,  as  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  works  of  the  best 
masters  of  an  entirely  modem  school. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Bryan's  collection  of 
Christian  Art,  which  has  the  unique 
quality  of  being  a  perfectly  honest  expo- 
sition, as  art  of  that  sort  should  be — and 
containing  nothing  of  doubtful  originality. 
Among  all  this  art  Mr.  Powell  has  had 
the  courage  to  set  up,  in  a  gorgeous  frame- 
work of  gold,  his  "  great  national  paint- 
ing" of  De  Soto  discovering  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  If  this  picture  had  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Powell  as  a  private  specu- 
lation, either  for  his  own  amusement,  or  a 
popular  show,  we  should  have  hardly  felt 
ourselves  either  privileged  or  called  upon 
to  notice  it.  But  it  is  a  picture  of  too 
great  pretensions  to  be  ignored.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and,  in  that  sense, 
it  is,  certainly,  what  the  artist  calls  it.  a 
national  painting.  But,  it  is  national,  to 
us.  in  no  other  sense.  Its  subject  belongs 
to  Spain,  and  its  manner  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  painted,  from  French  models.  There 
is  nothing  American  about  it,  and  it  has 


no  right  to  be  placed  in  the  national  capi- 
tol  among  our  historical  pictures.  For 
the  credit  of  the  nation  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  picture  was  not  ordered 
by  Congress;  a  painting  of  a  national 
subject  was  order^  and  the  artist  who 
had  the  honor  of  painting  it,  was,  most 
unwisely,  allowed  to  choose  his  subject, 
and,  as  ^'  a  compliment  to  the  West ! "  he 
chose  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by 
De  Soto.  The  baleful  effects  of  section- 
alism in  political  afiairs  has  often  been 
deplored,  but  here  we  see  a  notable  in- 
stance of  it  in  Art.  Mr.  Powell  was 
ostensibly  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  panel 
of  the  rotunda,  not  because  he  had  given 
any  evidence  of  eminent  qualifications  for 
the  duty,  but  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  Western  man ;  and  then  he  chose  a 
wholly  inappropriate  subject  for  his  pic- 
ture, out  of  compliment  to  those  who  had 
piven  him  the  job,  for  a  job  it  was,  to  all 
mtents  and  purposes,  as  most  of  our  na- 
tional works  of  art  have  been,  excepting 
the  pictures  by  Trumbull.  For  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  the  idea  of  complimenting 
the  West,  Mr.  Powell  should  have  exe- 
cuted his  work  in  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis, 
and  not  have  gone  off  and  painted  it  in 
Paris. 

If  Mr.  Powell  should  urge  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto  is 
as  national  a  subject  as  the  ^^  Baptism  of 
Pocahontas,"  we  should  have  to  admit 
the  force  of  his  argument,  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  we  should  not  the  less  regret 
that  the  national  capitol  is  defaced  with 
bad  paintings,  having  no  connection  with 
our  national  history.  But,  the  work 
being  done,  the  panel  filled,  the  money 
paid,  and  the  opportimity  of  appropriately 
decorating  the  Capitol  lost,  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  but  to  see  what  it  is  that  we 
have  got  for  our  money. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  a 
historical  subject  can  be  treated  on  can- 
vas ;  the  first,  and  most  obviously  proper, 
is  to  make  as  correct  a  representation  of 
the  event  to  be  commemorated  as  possible, 
and  the  other  is  to  treat  it  allegorically  ; 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  yet  another  method, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Powell  has 
chosen,  to  disregard  history  and  fact  alto- 
gether, and  represent  your  own  ideas 
of  what  the  event  might,  shoiild,  would, 
or  could  have  been,  although  he  has  failed 
to  represent  the  event  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  as  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
had  the  ordering  of  affairs ;  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  what  he  has  made 
it.  In  the  case  of  De  Soto's  expedition  in 
search  of  a  new  El  Dorado  in  Florida,  when 
he  accidentally  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
some  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied 
him.  have  left  us  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
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coant  of  the  particulars  of  his  disastrous 
wanderings,  from  which  we  know  that  after 
nearly  two  years  of  incredible  hardships, 
and  many  perilous  escapes  in  the  swamps 
and  forests  of  Florida,  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  nearly  impassable ;  and 
after  losing  nearly  all  their  arms,  clothing, 
horses,  and  a  good  many  of  their  com- 
panions, De  Soto  and  his  famished  follow- 
ers one  day  came  in  sight  of  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  halted  and  erected  huts  to  rest  in. 
This  is  the  event  which  Mr.  Powell  has 
attempted  to  paint,  and  has  represented  it 
without  much  respect  for  the  facts  before 
him.  The  subject  was  not  without  its 
good  points,  for  the  bearing  and  face  of 
the  bold  and  chivalrous  Spaniard,  sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  followers,  whose 
limbs  were  covered  with  matting  made  of 
ivy  leaves,  and  whose  gaunt  features  must 
have  been  suddenly  brightened  by  the  vis- 
ion of  the  flowing  river,  offered  materials 
worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  highest  order 
(>f  genius.  Mr.  Powell  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  which  neither  history  nor 
the  imagination  could  warrant  De  Soto 
sits  astride  a  well-groomed  and  splendidly 
caparisoned  white  charger,  bolt  upright, 
with  unruffled  white  plumage  in  his  fancy 
hat ;  he  looks  as  though  he  had  just  come 
from  the  tournament  at  Franconi*s  Hippo- 
drome, only  that  none  of  the  animals  in 
that  extensive  establishment,  we  are  per- 
suaded, could  ever  have  been  put  into 
such  an  attitude,  as  that  of  the  adventu]> 
er's  horse.  He  is  followed  by  some  fat 
and  jolly-looking  ecclesiastics  riding  on 
mules,  and  a  Moor,  in  a  snowy-white 
turban,  and  otherwise  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  while  bold  cavaliers  in  armour 
surround  him  with  brilliant  gonfalons. 
There  is  an  ecclesiastic,  too,  swinging  a 
silver  censer,  while  others  are  raising  an 
immense  pole  with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  in 
the  foreground ;  soldiers,  with  well-trim- 
med beards,  are  binding  up  their  wounds, 
and  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  heavily 
clamped  chests,  arms,  armor,  and  camp 
equipage  lie  scattered  around ;  gay  banners 
are  flying,  and  the  whole  scene  has  a  very 
holiday  and  pic-nicish  look.  There  are 
some  Indian  men  and  women  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  and  an  Indian  tent;  the 
river  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the 
canvas,  and  some  prismatic  trunks  and 
stumps  of  trees  help  fill  up.  If  one  were 
to  be  shown  the  picture,  without  being 
told  what  it  was  meant  to  represent,  he 
could  never  guess  what  it  was  all  about 
We  should  be  extremely  glad,  if,  for  the 
artist's  sake,  we  could  commend  any  part 
of  the  picture  ;  but  it  lacks  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  painting,  having  neither 
historical    correctness,    elevated    senti- 


ment, high  finish,  nor  general  truthful- 
ness. 

We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
public  taste  if  it  runs  in  the  direction  of 
such  works  of  art  as  that  of  Mr.  PowelPs, 
but  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the 
nation's  lending  its  sanction  to  a  &lsification 
of  history,  by  placing  in  its  archives  an 
untrue  representation  of  a  well-known 
event  What  if  Mr.  Headley,  or  any  other 
of  our  popular  writers,  should  be  em- 
ployed to  write  a  description  of  the  land- 
mg  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  instance,  and 
should,  for  the  sake  of  making  an  agree* 
able  thing  of  it,  make  the  Plymouth  rock 
a  sapphire,  and  line  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chussctts  bay  with  groves  of  palm  and 
olive  treeSj  while  Miles  Standish  and 
his  companions  were  described  as  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  Charles  the  Second's 
court  at  a  masquerade.  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  to  be  sure,  and  every  body  would 
condemn  it  as  a  libel  upon  truth  and 
nature;  but  it  would  be  no  greater  de- 
parture from  fact  than  Mr.  Powell's  re- 
presentation of  De  Soto  and  his  com- 
panions. 

There  were  several  good  points  in  the 
history  of  De  Soto's  Florida  Expedition, 
which  were  quite  as  important  as  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi,  which  would 
have  afforded  full  scope  for  Mr.  Powell  to 
have  exercised  his  talent  for  costume 
painting,  without  departing  from  the  truth 
of  history.  The  finest  of  all  would  have 
been  the  mustering  of  the  vagabond  chi- 
valry of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Seville, 
who  proposed  accompanying  De  Soto  on 
his  expedition  in  search  of  a  Peru  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  There  was 
a  brave  show  on  that  occasion.  But  the 
Adelantado,  who  knew  what  a  serious 
business  he  was  about  to  engage  in,  sent 
all  the  brilliantly  clothed  cavaliers  and 
adventurers  home  with  a  flea  in  their  ear, 
and  selected  for  his  companions  only 
hardy  young  men,  suitably  accoutred 
with  arms  and  armor.  The  embarkation 
at  San  Lucar,  or  the  re-embarkation  from 
Cuba,  or  the  landing  in  Florida,  when 
some  of  his  followers  were  disheartened  at 
the  unpromising  look  of  things,  and  re- 
turned in  the  ships  that  brought  them 
there,  would  all  have  furnished  good 
groupings  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
materials  for  a  large  canvas,  and  the  want 
of  mind  would  not  have  been  so  palpably 
felt  in  such  a  combination  of  brilliant  mat- 
ter. It  is  true  that  if  the  expedition  of 
De  Soto  was  to  be  made  the  subject  for  a 
national  picture,  the  point  chosen  by  Mr. 
Powell,  when  European  eyes  looked,  for 
the  first  time,  on  our  great  river,  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  proper  one  to  choose,  but 
then,  it  could  only  be  proper  if  properly 
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executed ;  which,  we  think,  is  not  the  case. 
The  mere  painting  of  the  picture  hardly 
calls  for  any  special  remarks ;  it  is  of  a 
▼ery  ordinary  kind,  and  the  costumes  and 
implements  introduced  are,  doubtless, 
historically  correct,  as  they  were,  prob- 
ably, copied  from  authentic  models.  As 
to  the  piece  of  artillery  which  the  artist  has 
introduced,  we  should  hardly  have  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  put  it  there  un- 
less warranted  by  some  of  the  narratives 
of  the  expedition ;  but,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber any  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  these  minor  matters  we  always  pre- 
sume that  the  artist  is  too  well-informed 
to  commit  a  mistake,  for  it  is  his  business 
to  authenticate  his  facts.  Artists  do, 
however,  commit  strange  blunders,  as 
Leutze  has  done,  for  instance,  in  introduc- 
ing the  American  flag  into  his  picture  of 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  six 
months  before  it  had  an  existence.  Paint- 
ers in  dealing  with  history  have  no  more 
right  to  take  such  liberties  than  writers 
have.  But  they  will,  excepting  those  of 
a  higher  class,  like  Delaroche. 

Pictures  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  and 
unless  we  can  have  good  ones,  we  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  without  them.  If  the 
nation  is  to  own  works  of  art  they  should 
be  valuable  either  on  account  of  their  intrin- 
sic excellence,  or  as  historical  memorials. 
The  pictures  of  the  Capitol,  excepting  those 
of  Trumbull,  fulfil  neither  of  these  require- 
ments, and  are  a  reproach  to  our  want  of 
taste,  and  a  false  representation  of  the 
state  of  art  in  the  era  in  which  they  were 
executed. 

The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  was  originally  ap- 
propriated to  pay  for  four  historical  paint- 
mgs.  of  natiqnal  subjects,  to  be  executed 
by  four  native  American  artists,  and  the 
comniittee  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
artists  was  intrusted,  selected  Chapman, 
Vanderlyn,  Weir,  and  Inman  to  paint 
them  ;  Vanderlyn  being  the  only  one  of 
the  four  who  had  ever  painted  an  historical 
picture,  and  that  one  was  a  single  figure. 
It  was  a  most  hopeless  prospect.  Chap- 
man finished  his  job  first,  and  bestowed 
apon  us  his  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  which 


had  no  more  to  do  with  our  national  his- 
tory than  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  nor, 
in  fact,  half  so  much.  The  next  finished 
was  Wier's  Embarcation  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Delft  Haven,  which  was  not  a  national 
subject,  although  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance in  our  history,  as  was  also  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing ;  then  came  Vanderlyn's 
Landing  of  Columbus,  which  was  painted 
in  Paris,  in  the  old  age  of  the  artist,  when 
all  the  vigor  which  distinguished  his  early 
productions  had  deserted  him.  Mr.  Inman 
had  named  the  Emigration  of  Daniel 
Boone  to  Kentucky  as  the  subject  of  his 
painting ;  but,  though  he  received  four 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  payment  for 
it,  he  never  even  sketched  in  his  figures  ; 
and  Mr.  Powell  only  receives  for  his  pic- 
ture the  balance  which  would  have  l«en 
due  to  Mr.  Inman  if  he  had  executed  his 
commission.  In  this^respect  we  think  he 
has  been  badly  treated,  and,  as  he  has 
furnished  a  picture  of  the  same  size  as  the 
others,  containing  as  many  pounds  of 
paint,  as  great  a  number  of  figures,  and 
rather  handsomer  costumes,  we  are  in 
favor  of  paying  him  the  same  amount  that 
was  paid  to  the  other  artists.  Whether 
the  picture  be  accepted  or  not,  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  pay  him  one-quarter 
of  the  sum  originally  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  vacant  panels.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Powell  should  not 
be  as  well  paid  as  the  others.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  a  pupil  of  Inman's, 
hiS  offered,  from  regard  to  that  gentle- 
man, after  his  death,  to  finish  the 
picture  of  Boone,  and  receive  only  the 
money  duo  the  artist ;  but  Congress  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  gave  the  order  to  Mr. 
Powell,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  presump- 
tion of  his  being  a  Western  artist 

—  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
return  to  New- York,  from  Europe,  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  the  artist,  who  has  again 
set  up  his  easel  among  us.  During  his 
residence  in  England,  he  painted  portraits 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the 
lloyal  Academ}',  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  other  distinguished  persons. 
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THE  throng  of  Btnngers  in  oar  streets 
for  Bomo  months  put,  the  eeuon  dur- 
ing which  our  regular  denizens  are  more 
than  decimated  bj  sununer  travel,  would 
have  suggested  to  a  chance  obserrer  who 
bad  known  the  dtj  in  former  years,  soma 
peculiar  attractioii,  some  new  wonder  or 
pleasure ;  a  fresh  ezdtemeDt,  or  a  l&teljr 
opened  avenue  of  gain.  ''  Has  Jenny 
Lind  found  a  successor  7  "  he  might  have 
asked;  "or  areNational  and  Whole  World 
Conventions  being  held,  for  the  estsbliBb- 
ment  of  Women's  rights,  or  Men's  right* 
(lately  worst  threatened) :  for  the  dis- 
crediting of  spirituous  dnnks,  or  the  en- 
coura^ment  of  spiritual  visitors  1  Has 
the  Sca-Serpent  come  in  through  the 
Aqueduct,  or  a  new  daitseiue  been  im- 
ported by  Niblo  7  Has  Mr.  M'Clure  traced 
the  Auroral  light  to  fields  of  pure  silver 
surrounding  the  Pole,  or  Comstock  in- 
vented a  plough  that  will  lay  bare  the 
entire  resources  of  our  Califbmian  fields 
in  a  single  week  1 " 

We  know  of  no  compendious  answer 
that  would  at  once  account  for  the  con- 
course, and  show  our  questionor  that  bis 
conjectures  had  not  run  altogether  wide 
of  the  mark,  so  well  as  these  little  words — 
'■  The  Crystal  Palace ; "  the  cognomen  of 
that  harmonious  and  lovely  stranger  ; 
that  powerful  World's  Convention  for  tho 
benclit  of  every  body's  rights;  that  irrc- 
fRlgabte  Temperance  sermon  ;  tliat  grand 
Cjiigrcss  of  Happing,  Ringing,  and  Table 
marvels ;  a  Sea-Serpent  in  size,  an  Ellsler 
in  grace,  an  Aurora  of  illumination,  a 
California  in  industrial  pronusc— 1-<  it  not 
a  worthy  and  sufficient  cause  for  this 
grand  convergence,  that  makes  our  young 
city  seem,  for  tho  time,  a  very  London  1 


splendid  novel^was  felt;  in  sober  Tillage^ 
in  lonely  farm-houses,  in  kg-bala  still 
haunted  by  deer  and  the  prairie-wolf. 
Even  then,  preparation 
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■honld  be  bouKed  ud  the  he4t  abated. 
"  The  CrjBtial  Palace  "  vas  the  universal 
theme,  thu  moment  any  one  appeared  who 

luiew  anv  thing  about  it.  How  big  was 
iti  And  what  color  1  And  when  would 
it  be  ready- — quite  ready,  with  all  the 
grand  tbbgs  in  their  placet)  7  AIan;r  of 
OS  citizens  were  a  good  deal  mortified 
that  the  satieTsctoT^  answer  to  this  last 
query  was  necessarily  m  long  delayed ; 
but  perhaps  that  only  gave  a  greater 
prestige  to  the  thing,  the  getting  up  of 
which  took  even  Nevr-york  bo  long  to 
complete.  But  some  itpoko  of  the  delay 
as  iritwcreapersonaUnJurj,  even  though' 
their  own  visiting  time  was  yet  far  off. 
Their  inu^nation  resented  any  blanks  in 
the  picture  which  occupied  to  much  space. 
Others  thought  that  if  the  new  reaper, 
and  the  latest  thrashing  machine,  ana 
fiuining  mill,  and  coni'Sheller,  with  their 
kitidnxl,  were  on  the  ground,  other  things 
did  not  make  any  important  difference, 
only  that  mother,  and  June,  and  Debby- 
Ann  wanted  to  see  the  finery,  so  it  was 
iKcvasary  to  awut  the  final  eignaJ,  It 
was  especially  cnnous  to  observe  the  in- 
terest of  the  elder  pcopl«,  old  ladies  in 
particular,  who  ono  ^id  all  declared  they 
would  "  see  that,  if  thej  nc%'er  saw  any 
thing  else ! "  The  comoined  notion  of 
splendor,  variety,  and  extent,  w*med  up 
every  imagination  that  was  not  utterly 
extinct,  and  raisL-d  every  head  not  wholly 
■'  Bubdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  till  difficul- 
tie.4  dissolved  or  were  thrust  aside,  and  not 
a  '  huddle  "  but  scut  its  quota  of  gamers, 
wondererii.  and  most  amusing  critics. 

Meanwhile  those  with  whom  know- 
ledge was  more  abundant  and  money  not 
quite  BO  hard  to  come  by  ;  all  who  hod 
^veiled  or  meant  to  travel,  or  who  had 
read  other  people's  travels  in  the  splendid 
olilen  world,  were  already  astir,  waiting 
for  no  harvest-garnering,  or  work-finiahing, 
or  even  for  the  filling  up  of  the  immense 
spacesoftho  House  ofGlass,  rather  pleased 
to  have  less  of  distraction  for  the  (irst 
view,  so  often  to  lie  repeated  before  a  ra- 
tional curiosity  could  be  Kalialcl.  Our 
hotels  can  bear  witness  to  the  floods  of 
silk  and  broadcloth,  from  all  points  of  the 
L'nion,  that  filled  their  halls  to  unexam- 
pled overfiowlng,  even  while  the  summer 
was  yet  fierce.  New-York  being  on  the 
way  to  .Saratoga,  to  Newport,  to  the 
White  Uills,  to  <juebcc  and  the  Saguenay, 
to  every  where,  in  short — even  the  ultra- 
fashionable,  not  famed  lor  rational  curi- 
osity, did  not  disdain  to  bestow  a  passing 
plauco  on   the  Industry  of  All  Nations. 

the  Art  and  Elegance  of  All  Nations. 
Under  cover  of  (iobelin  Tapesiry,  vaeea 
like   the  inestimable   Benvenuto   Cellini, 
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e,  and  fjfvrea  china  like  this 
■oizL  beautiful  in  its  summer-night 
plendor  as  "  one  Entire  and  perfect  chryso- 


on  another 
Tau 


it  was  not  a  ss  to  learn  something 
abo  t  \mencnn  ach  vcmcnti  in  all  that 
tends  to  CI  1  zat  on  on  Ihe  grandest  Erale, 
connicncmg  a  s  meet,  at  the  founda- 
tion—the  arts  that  fac  I  tate  all  the  toil 
on  wb  ch  the  I  fc  of  the  w^rld  depends. 
Agricultural  mplcments  that  help,  with 
less  and  levi  of  labor  and  loss,  to  ''feed 
the  expectant  na  ons  the  materials  of 
cheap  and  sub  tant  al  cloth  ng  that  enable 
our  n  asses  to  bo  better  dre.  "icd  than  any 
m  the  world ;  pnntjng-presscs,  that  crealo 
readers  by  thousands ;  sewing-machines 
mope  effectual  in  lifting  woman  above  the 
condition  of  a  mechanical  implement  than 
all  her  Conventions;  pjano-fortcs.  unsur- 
passed by  the  world-famed  manufactui«ra 
ofEurope;  carriages, uniting lightnessand 
durability  to  a  di'grece  which  extorts  com- 
mendotion  even  from  Knglind ;  glass-ware 
second  only  to  that  of  Bohemia ;  chnn- 
dcliers  that  for  airy   grace   and   classic 

E urity  of  dcsagn  might  befit  Italian  palaces; 
rocatelles,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  that 
need  not  be  labelled  '■  American,"  to  be 
considered  remarkable  for  richness  and 
elegance ;  daguerreotypes  confessedly  the 
best  in  the  world; 'statuary  that  com- 
manded admiration  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bition, surrounded,  as  it  was,  with  all 
that  modem  Europe  could  contribute  of 
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the  same  kind ;  thew  are  some  or  the 
chums  which  our  Great  Fiiir  had  on 
the  iDtcrest  of  the  instructed  class- 
es; and  though,  of  course,  a  thing 
notexcluijivu  could  nuvcr  bo  exactly 
'■fashionable,"  it  rcquireii  oidy  a 
minitunm  of  good  sense  to  perceive 
the  grandeur  and  iniportancc  of  the 
collection,  and  its  probable  inHu- 
ence  un  the  ^ncral  cultivation  and 
improvement.  And,  though  we 
may  Roiuetiines  sea  reason  to  doubt 
it  there  exist  always,  in  the  most 
fashionable  mciety,  a  few  souls 
'■above  buttons"  (even  of  tui^ 
qnojw  or  agate,  Just  now  among  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  a  certain 
class  of  exquisites),  and  as  these 
are  expected  to  do  the  thinking  for 
the  rest,  they  doubtless  hinted  the 
propriety  of  encouraging  ■'  the  peo- 
ple "  by  an  occnsional  glance  at  the 
i!/xhibition,    and    a   modicum    of 

But,   when  the   Palnco   was   at 
last  pronounceil  linisbed,  wh.it  was 
the  vision  that  greeted   thu  unso- 
phisticated, as  they  entered  its  airy 
courlA  for  tlie  first  time  ?    At  first 
a  dazzle ;  a  thousand  sparkles  and 
rainbows;    light    and    movement 
ondistinguisliabloforawhile;  then, 
as  the  e>c  scttlLiI  ordu 
here  and  there      beautiful   forms 
and  colors  developing  themselves 
one    by  one, 
vast  chmaxts   ^ — 
of  Art  Indus-  ^»j>^ 
trj      and    In   V^  ' 

ten  ling  awav        — 

long  perspcc 
tive  on  every 
side;  whole  a- 
venucs  of  won- 
ders, distract- 

and,  overhead 


soft,  sil' 


with 


sky, 

many  lights, 
a  mimic  Armament  of  delicate  cerulean, 
from  which  we  might  almost  expect  fall- 
ing dews,  so  well  does  its  flecked  azure 
counturfdt  the  heaven-hung  arch  that 
spans  all.  From  that  centre  point  where 
Stand!;  the  image  of  the  majestic  form  our 
American  eyes  love  best  to  look  upon — 
the  grandest  of  Nature's  models — we  look, 
on  all  sides,  down  radiating  lines  of  dis- 
play, in  which  various  national  emblems 
and  devices  suggest  the  world-wide  interest 
of  an  Industrial  unity.  On  a  nearer  view, 
court  after  court  solicits  tlie  eye,  each,  in 


another    b^kons  forward.     When    the 

galleries  are  gained,  a  yet  new  world  is 
ready  for  the  adventurer,  but  hardly  is  he 
ready  lor  it,  on  the  first  visit  or  the  second, 
for  before  he  mounts  the  stairs  he  has 
been  tempted  to  thread  as  many  acres  as 
Adam  and  Eve  occupied  in  the  first  daz- 
zling Paradise.  And  here,  as  we  speak,  is 
Eve  herself,  fallen,  dismayed,  suSeriug 
the  anguished  memory  of  all  she  has 
lost ;  lovely  in  grief  and  sbamc — 
"  Bat  ODM  bcgnUtd  aad  nn  mon  b«faUlii»" 
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And  opposite  is  the  wonilnras  Amsaon. 
qieiriiig  a  tiger  as  coolly  u  a  Western 
heroine  dnts  with  a  rattle-snske;  then, 
again.  Power's  (grouped  beauties,  ringed 
around  with  silent  (razers;  the  Youth  and 
Maiden  going  to  the  Fountain,  in  such 
tender  companionship  tliat  one  Tccla  it 
hardly  fair  that  they  Khotild  have  any 
gazers  at  all ;  and  ever>-  where,  hosts  of 
pretty  little,  naughty  Cupids,  singly  and 
in  pairs,  asleeji  and  wide  awake,  in  nests 
and  in  ca|^  and  doing  all  EortH  of  mis- 
chief. But  these  play  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion the  part  that  their  chulihy  brethren 
do  in  the  pictures  of  Haphselaud  Domeo- 


ichino — they  are  only  gracefal  attendants 
on  the  main  action.  The  collection  of 
sculpture  is  by  far  the  largei-t  as  well  as 
the  1>est  that  this  country  ever  saw,  and 
larger  and  better  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
visitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  ever 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  elue where. 
y\  isely  do  they  crowd  about  it ;  more 
wisely  than  could  hare  hcen  anlicipated, 
fbr  a  taste  for  sculpture  is  usually 
the  growth  of  culliTation.  But  in  this 
country  it  seems  a  speciality.  We  grow 
sculptors  as  naturally  as  we  grow  Indian 
Corn,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  taste  fbr 
their  works  should  l)e  indigenous  too. 
What  refining  influ- 
ences have  already 
gone  out  froui  the 
creations  of  the  chis- 
el here  ex  h  I  bi  led.  can 
only  be  guessed ;  but 
we  know  that  sculp- 
ture appeals  so  ne- 
cessarily to  the  pni* 
and  grand  elements 
of  our  nature,  that 
none  can  ever  study 
and  admire  its  mas- 
terpieces without 
rising  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Wo  have 
watched  the  |kauses 
of  a  rough  lookins 
country-  party,  ana 
seen  the  delight 
with  which  they 
drink  in  tlie  senti- 
ment of  (his  simple 
group,  which  needs 

than  the  Bible  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
pre.«s  to  prepare  the 
taste  for  its  appre- 

Further  on  is  the 
Columbus,  critidccd 
always  with  respect 
to  the  Discovery — 
"  Docs  lie  look  as  if" 
&c. ;  a  grand  prin- 
ciple of  criticism, 
not  invariably  acted 
upon  by  mofe  prc- 


And  the  same  test 
is  applied'  to  the 
"  Betrothed."  which, 
though  it  is  lovely 
in  itself^  puziles  the 
atnple-mind«d  bvits 
title.  A  batrothed 
who  should  wear 
eziKtIy  such  an  m 
would  be   quite   a 
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siglit..  at  least  in  the  TTnited 

States. 

The  "  Proserpine"  reqnirea 
some  knowledge  and  some 
imiiginalion  in  the  obfterrcr. 
»nd  so  passes  with  the  mil- 
lion only  m<  a  handsotnB  but 
rather  Etem-looking  woman. 
We  shonld  not  like  to  tell  yon 
iair-haired  cirl,  what  realm  the 
niiirblalatlysprototj-pe  is  queen 
of! 

It  i!i  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
Veiled  Bnsts  attract  exaetlj 
the  attention  they  deserve,  and 
aie  always  pronounced  "curi- 
ous," and  examined  with  a 
■view  to  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  execution.  The  newest 
eye  seems  to  need  no  instruc- 
tion from  the  connoisseur,  to  re- 
cognize the  phenomenon  as  a 
tnck  of  skill  and  not  an  embodi- 
ineot  of  beauty. 

Among  the  groups  which  ex- 
cite general  attention,  is  the  ex- 
qnisite  one  of  Ilagar  and  Ish- 
maeL  which  tells  its  own  story 
to  every  mother's  heart.  Wo 
wish  it  were  posaible  to  present 
its  outlines  here.  The  son  of 
"William  Toll,  looking  upward 


at  the  apple  transfixed  by  his  lather's 
arrow,  has  an  interest  foreign  to  that  of  the 
skill  of  the  sculptor,  wliich  wo  take  leave 
to  think  is  not  remarkably  displa^'ed  in  this 
work.  The  buy  is  awkward  in  person, 
and  presents  the  solecism,  provorbiaJly 
deemed  impo.'tsiblu,  of  "an  old  head  on 
yonng  shoulders." 

The  picture-gallery,  so  full  of  wonder 
and  delight,  has  revealed  a  sixth  sense 
to  many  a  ruscinuted  eye  and  hG*rt. 
(J,  how  enchanting  it  must  be  to  tra- 
verse it,  without  having  ever  before 
seen  a  tine  landscape,  or  a  life-like  scene 
from  history  !  What  sympathy  of  pas- 
sion have  we  watched  in  faces  that 
staid  spell -bound  before  Washit^too 
cros-ong  the  Delaware !  Many  a  fair 
cheek  lias  flushed  in  rivalry  with  an- 
other beauty  on  canvas;  many  an  e^e 
has  been  surprised  into  moisture  by  pic- 
tured woe  or  heroitjm;  and  we  are  mis- 
taken if  the  glow  of  pleasure  has  not 
lighted  m  somo  hearts  the  flame  of  high 
n.-'olvo,  or  warmed  into  life  the  seeds  of 
honorable  ambition.  Indeed  we  could 
hordl}  IjG  pcrsua<led  that  every  day  in  the 
Crybtai  Faluce  does  nut  see  the  dawn  of 
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thought  that  will  one  d»y  shine  out  over 
the  land  in  modes  of  beauty  and  benefit. 
Stupid  Btarers  enouKh  there  are,  doabt- 
less  i  incredibly  stolid,  troglodyte  remarks 
that  reach  our  ears  occasioually  prove 
this;  and  we  are  credibly  informed  of 
things  that  show  ignorance  ''deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded."  One  viator, — 
whether  from  Arkansas  or  Somersetshire 
we  know  not — satinfactorily  concluded  his 
observation  of  Ledaand  the  Swan,  bycalU 
ing  the  group  Elijah  and  the  Raven.  An- 
other, gazing  at  Thorwaldsen's  Apostles, 
read  their  names — ■'  Thomas. — James, — 
Andrew." — andsaid;  "Yes!  ThomasJef- 
ferson,  James  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson, 
— but  Bartholomew  —  wfto'«  Bartkolo- 
mewf"  A  good  lady  falling  in  with  one 
oftheofBcers  of  the  Association,  not  know- 
ing him  to  he  such,  declared  her  opinion 
IB  to  the  want  of  interest  in  the  Exhibi' 
tion,  and  on  being  asked  what  was  the 


deficiency,  enclaimed— 

I'd  mther  see  a  few  lit 
there  is  there ! "  snd  there  are,  doubtless. 
many  equally  zealous  devotees  of  natural 
history.  But  there  must  be  ipnoranoe  to 
g^vc  the  Exhibition  its  highest  value,  and 
such  instances  do  but  show  how  much 
some  grand,  dazzling,  inspiring  display  of 
the  results  of  art,  and  skill,  and  patient 
industry,  was  needed  among  us.  The 
dullest  of  all  the  gazers  can  never  fn  b*ck 
to  fully  his  origiual  darkness,  lie  who 
has  seen  can  never  be  as  if  he  had  not 
seen.  The  light  may  give  at  first  only 
"  trees  walking,"  but  any  sight  at  all  Li 
not  blindness.  And  who  can  estimate  the 
latent  talent  and  taste  that  have  become 
sensible  of  life  and  power  under  that 
glassy  sky.  A  lady  who  has  since  be- 
come an  accompli^ied  sculptress,  once 
said  in  our  hearing,  that  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  she  accompanied  a  friend  to 
a  studio,  and  saw  the  arti''t  modelling  in 
plaster ;  ''  And  in  a  moment,"  said  she. 
"I  felt  that  7  had  U  in  my  Jingtr*." 
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Many  Buch  Itharicl  touches  has  the  latent 
ability  of  our  young  country  receive*!  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  n'ithiti  the  past  half  year, 
nc  liave  atltmptod  to  imagine  the  first 
imprcRHiuna  of  a  neophyte  on  encoun- 
tering splendorR  and  wutilih  Buch  bh  he 
had  nvver  been  able  to  imagine.  evi'Q  irith 
the  uiil  of  Persian  tales,  or  poetic  clreaois ; 


IlifJ""" 


^U 


Wrnc  tbtn.  In  Thh  cnBhihlgii  hurtad. 
Then  bm  vf  itiiM  uiil  »11vr  1ii 
I>luunrdl>7th '^ 


■ml  »11VR  llT, 
unnail't  bii^itrr  rt. 


11m  tbe  I'UirnM'ii  tOcj  fi 

Aad  Uw  tDiiai'  yttVni  ibwu— 

and  fio  forth.  (Iroups  in  dilTcr.  the  work- 
manship of  which  thron's  into  shade  the 
prccionsness  of  the  material ;  golden  sal- 
vers, and  vases,  an<l  antique  ohalices,  and 
tablci  lit  for  Sardaiiaimhiij  his  rcvelH; 
laces  hke  fairf  we1>a ;  velvet,  and  brocadci, 
and  exqnisitc  embn)klery  enough  to  fur- 
nish another  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold; 
Gobelin  ta[iestry  that  the  French  Empe- 
ror's state  misses  to  kucIi'  a  degree,  that 
ho  is  fun  to  demand  its  return ;  inustj- 
roablc  porcelains  of  France  and  Knsland ; 
mother  of  pearl  plenty  as  glassy  almost; 
iTur}  earned  to  tl  i,  I  ft    n  tankards  and 


vascKj  rosewood  in  every  elegant  form; 
jMpier-macki  and  leather  force<l  into  the 
Hcrvicc  oF  every  article  of  household  need 
or  ornament;  Btainul  glass  beautiful  as 
gems ;  piled  carpets  that  liring  the  glories 
of  earth,  air.  and  sky  under  our  feet,  and 
handngs  gorccous  as  autumnal  sunsets; 
coiicliCH  for  the  Sybarite,  ruby  crystals 
for  his  wine,  mirrors  for  his  dressing, 
don-ny  pillowH  for  his  head,  soft  gloves 
for  his  fingers,  and  shoes  as  soft  for  his 
feet — hut  wo  may  as  wet]  try  to  trans- 
plant the  catalogue  to  our  pages,  as  recall 
a  tithe  of  what  we  remember  among  the 
things  that  must  be  wholly  new  and  sur- 
prising to  most  of  the  visitore  at  tlic  Crys- 
tal Palace.  But  if  this,  and  far  more,  be 
true  of  a  day  view,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  illusion  when  alt  is  seen  by  gas  lights  in 
grtater  number  tkauKrn  to  illuminate 
the  tCreelt  of  the  enlirecUyl — as  wo  ar« 
told,  and  can  believe,  since  those  that  light 
the  picture  gallery  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  almost  any  other  city  of  the  new 
world.  If  the  roof  of  the  Palace  wero  all 
of  glass,  the  space  it  occupies  would,  at 
night,  look,  from  a  distance,  like  a  conflft- 
grMion.  The  very  allache*.  who  h»»e 
been  on  duty  there  for  months,  say  they 
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cannot  bclp  eUipping  now  and  then 
take  in  and  enjoy  a  new  sense  of 
beautj  and  peculiarity  of  the  Ecene. 


One  of  the  plei!4intest  i 
the  Palace  is  that  in  which  Ihe  roof- 
lights  bepn  to  look  black  instead  of 
white  against  the  sky,  by  reason  of  the 
&diDg  of  the  daylight  and  the  dawn  of 
tho  gas,  and  when  the  great  dome  bi^DS 
to  emerge  agun,  in  a  new  yellow  glory, 
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and  the  long,  lighted  kvenuea  to  remind 
one  of  the  BouleTiirda  uiA  tha  Champa 
Elys^ea.  The  scenic  effect  of  this  junc- 
ture is  UDSurpMBAble ;  uid  when  the 
lighting  is  at  its  full,  and  fine  music  be- 
gins to  CDchant  the  air,  and  the  unappre- 
ciatjng  crowd  become,  all  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  a  part  of  the  show,  ttieir 
gaudy  colors  and  swaying  motjon,  en- 
acting a  great  parterre  under  the  vagaries 
of  a  fmVi  Vfreoie,  wc  foc\  that  wo 
need  not  cross  the  ocean  to  Bee 
one  of  the  most  magiiificciit  in- 
door spectacles  In  the  world. 

The  police  of  the  Palace  roahe 
no  inconsiderable  feature  in  the 
iihoir,  with  their  neat  uniform, 
marked  caps,  and  erect,  gentle- 
manly bearing.  They  arc  well- 
drilled  and  ready  ;  but  with  au 
American  crowd,  lar^ly  com- 
posed of  women,  thoy  hate  little 
etrictly  professional  duty.  But 
they  have  done  important  service 
in  one  dircctiou,  by  showing,  on 
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a  small  scale,  the  value  of  a  uniform  dreag 
for  functionaries  whose  official  character 
is  their  strength.  Thev  are  like  some  of 
those  powerful  and  brilliant  pumps  in  the 
Machine  Arcade,  that  never 


but  quietly,  and  without  sputter  throir 
water  with  great  force — right  back  into 
the  place  it  came  from,  Just  to  exhibit  thtt 
principle.  What  they  do  is  not  nmch, 
but  it  is  none  the  loss  evident  what  they 
can  do  upon  occasion.  To  our  rowdy- 
ridden  city  the  model  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  collection.  Whe- 
ther granite-colored  caps  of  office,  that 
seem  to  hint  an  incipient  fossil ization, 
would  be  of  good  augury  m  city-guardianij 
seems  open  to  question.  These  head- 
pieces give  th^C.  P.  P.,  with  the  solemn 
silence  which  is  part  of  the  wearers'  duly, 
something  of  a  Druidical  air,  and  help  tm 
picturesque  of  the  Palace,  considered  as  a 
great  Temple  of  Industry.  When  the 
oracular  Jaws  do  open,  at  the  adjuration  of 
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L[allllU'  atnl  mliliT 


hikI  snt  out  us  tiny  cnn.  ix- 
rlian;:iiijr  tlii!  ovfrpfuvi-riii^t 
spliiiiUir  witliin  fur  a  m->'1U- 
iiij:Iv  iiniH-ni-tmblv  JaTkiiuss 
withoiil.     Tlini, 


(ilio  (HK'ts  will  C9iciis«  our 
liiilt  lil)or(k'S.  a  mirt  of  ron- 
KTJ|rtion  or  fontil  luvy  w1ii(4i 
pTi>uleiiKT[n"nck'snfn'S*itati;.) 
tlip  lukllnlioii  or  cars  anil 
oiriiiilmsfs  iKiymii'  iliiiily  ^'nA- 
bic  Id  tlu-  ilisabiiNFHl  iiiillcs. 
anil  niv  mm>ii  i<ii'luwiil.  Iiy  the 
iri'ipic  horror  nf  tUc  i-)ia->iD}; 
UIU  mill  praliinl  lift:  aix) 
ID  )[i  II  sikI  onL  )>t  oiie  Fihile 
oil  mill  (he  vxnrK-t  bmiiaii 
fm^lit  tim  hnn  cirrKd  all 
<li3  ll  nil  tin  priMiu  tbit 
in  tbin  aiiil  Hurt.  iilUrrO 
lor  i<lii]i^'lmi)i>.  Nii'l  fulling 


spftMiiodn-nllv  coiirTTi  n*  waif*  it  is 
liir  iilUraiHi.n  ulixli  iiui\  iie  ilifuicl 
Druiiliril  forlirciitt  aiul  htrrnncsh,  aiil 
IXIphiP  Tor  ni>:>lic«I  otivragiiiu nt.  Itiit 
tliiH  i«  all  in  (liaraLlir  anil  lul)is  tl  i. 
pntliffe  iin  iloubt.  Iliinuin  luliin.  i 
ainats  saliitanU  )m|iTps>4.iI  hi  ludicioiis 
official  HDiibbiDg    within  the  limits  uf 

As  ten  o'tlock  ftnki''  npr\  lull  in  the 
edilkt.  (bra/Ill)  xlrikis  1nii-L  ami  ihirc 
cn»ucR  Aiidi  a  liTrilk  ImtiiinalHilalion  as 
has  nut  b».n  ticanl  Htiuv  ]iiHir  IVm.'^  time 
'\\  lut  a  iir-c  be  nii^liE  liau  nililtnl  to  Ins 
KuiEof  tin  Ikllt—liilirt— lulls  '—iPlii. 
could  lia\i.  hianl  this  1h.1Ii<k  niit  ili--iiii>- 
ml  Tlie  noise  w  to  thi.  ear  ubat  tl  l 
flmnin^,  fcword  of  the  lir-i  Paralb-c  wn-i 
to  the  ejK  auil  ban  a  Miiiilar  i.iri<cl — tbnt 
of  caiisniK  CMn  binunn  oetiipimt  to  Itii. 
ThOTOisivcn  A  JlnntcM^iie  mfininhty  in 
■odt  aclang,  if  tve  nU'L  undertaking  to 
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gaa-twilight,  and  though  the  wind-swayed 
tulip-bedij  that  coTcrul  the  floors  have 
vanished  as  by  a  hurricane,  the  change  is 
not  so  atrikinjr  as  one  would  suppose,  for 
evpn  five  and  twenty  thousand  moving 
"  hnmans  "  bear  but  an  insipiilicant  part 
in  the  coup  (Tail.  IVwiry  care-lakcrs 
glide  around ;  the  guard  In  set ;  silence 
folds  her  wings  about  the  huge  crystalline 
fiphcrc.  and  long  black  night  Kucceeds. 
How  long,  and  block,  and  useless  it  must 
scvni.  to  the  unsleeping  Genius  of  InduD- 
trj-  that  borers  over  oil,  nuraljtring  his 
treasures  and  longing  to  "pruTent  the 
morning  watch,"  wo   can  only  imagine. 


The  pictures,  doubtless,  pass  the  time 
staring  blankly  at  each  other  and  at  the 
statues  that  ncTcr  sit  down.  The  looking 
gliLSMcs  are  wholly  absorbed  in  their  own 
reUcctions : — possibly  on  tho  mutability 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  all  earthly  joys,  as  exemplified  by 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  looking  lasses 
that  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  picturea. 
The  Jajiancse  moiif:troiiitics  look  glum 
and  hideouH,  as  if  Ihey  were  reflecting  on 
their  rar-off  native  land  and  the  things 
dangerous  to  its  integrity  they  had  heard 
(elicited  liy  the  sight  of  thcrnGclTce)  dur- 
ing the  day  just  past- 


Shoes  without  feet,  Eitockings  without 
legs,  corsets  without  waists,  "tonpees" 
without  skulls,  and  '-fronts"  without 
faces,  must  be  rather  chamelish  in  the 
dark,  tlioiigh  wu  fortunately  cannot  see 
them,  and  whole  I'ows  of  splendid  dresses 
han^r.  like  Bhie  Itvnnl's  headless  ladies, 
waiting  for  the  fatal  key  that  is  to  give 
their  niagic  secrets  to  the  light  again.  At 
midnight  the  guard  is  regularly  rulieretl, 
and  with  military  manoiuvrcs  very  cdi- 
fyiiif;  to  the  sluulows.  Silence  grows 
dceiier  and  darkness  blacker  as  city  vibra- 
tion dies  out ;  tlie  common  earth  and  sky 
have  it  al)  to  themselveS:  and  man  and  his 
doingsseeni  to  have  shrunkaway,  in  defer- 
ence or  weakness ;  the  wind  seems  moro 
consr<|UvntiAl  and  masterly  now  that  warm 
and  busy  life  has  ceased  to  struggle  with 
it.  Chilly  hours  follow,  as  the  guard  can 
testify.  Hut  belhrc  daylight  the  sleepy 
rattle  of  now  and  tlwn  a  grocer's  cart 
is  beard,  the  first  sucking-dove  roar  of 
the  coming  thunder.  The  (ruord  is  re- 
lieved again,  (very  much  relieved,  no 
doubt !)  the  light  inside  the  Palace  turns 
yellow,  preparatory  to  sunrise  and  gas- 


sot  swecpirs  and  cleaners  begin  their 
opcrationi ,  e\hibitor<<  dn  p  m  one  by 
one  to  ^eo  after  their  scviral  charges, 
with  the  air  of  phisKians  coming  to  m- 
qu  ire  how  tbur  patients  have  pasted  the 
nit-lit  dozens  of  pianos  submit  to  bimg 
tuned,  and  statues  to  being  dusted;  fire 
is  built  in  the  boiler-room,  and  the  walk- 
ing->ieam  piiLs  its  best  foot  foremost,  all 
ready  for  a  start ;  printing  presses  take 
to  sec-sawing,  and  gravely  proceed  to  ex- 
foliate Records  an(t  Catuogues,  with  an 
■ir  of  sober  consciousness  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  improved  construction  yet 
devised,  to  supply  the  daily  demand,  so 
that  hurry  would  be  absurd  ;  pumps  be- 
gin to  pour,  angers  to  bore,  (where's  the 
use  of  pu/cni  augers?)  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  revolve,  and  earthly  ones  to  shine.  At 
early  breakfast  time,  mistaken  rustics 
begin  to  insist  on  buying  tickets  at  the 
entrances  ;  crowrls  asserabfe.  and  begin 
to  push  against  the  gates,  as  if  those  who 
got  ill  first  were  sure  of  the  best  plaoeH; 
and  when  at  last  the  hour  of  adiiiiKsioa 
arrives,  fumble  and  blunder  at  tho  pre- 
posterous little  cattle-hinting  turnstiles, 
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that  decent  people  never  can  lesm  how  to 
humor. 

Then  what  a  flood  of  life !  men.  women, 
and  children  from  parts  unknovm  and 
unsuspected;  militia-iuen  and  fiiv-coni' 
panies;  benefit-societies  at  lialf-pricc,  and 
schools  at  no  price  at  all;  swarms  of  little 

Ey  coats  and  pink  sun-bonnets  from 
idall's  Island,  with  pimn.T  bands  of 
dnimniers  and  fiftra ;  Catholic  charity 
BcholHTs.  nttenilcd  by  fHctiireKquG  nuns; 
the  fmllant  cohorts  of  the  Free  Academy, 
headed  b;  their  professors ;  and  lonp,  trail- 
ii^  garlands  of  pretty  school-girls, — 


We  should  bo  deemed  extravn^nt  if 
we  attcmpteil  to  say  how  vre  reimrd  the 
advantage  of  !iettin);  up  such  ntauilanls  of 
bcautv.  use,  and  completeness  in  the  open- 
ing mmds  of  our  city  children ;  but  the 
ruder  hns  onlv  to  look  liock  upon  his 
own  youthful  imiire^ons,  and  comparo 
the  amount  of  such  inRpiratitm  olfcTcd  to 
him  at  that  forming  time,  with  the  sug- 
gestion offered  by  the  Exhibition  to  his 
children.  If  this  age  and  its  wonders  bo 
the  natural  product  of  that  infant  (n'riod. 
what  may  we  not  expect  as  the  growth 
of  sucli  seeds  as  are  now  snn-ing'?  Even 
the  noble  maternal  ptt  of  an  cdncation, 
offered  by  our  city  to  every  child  that 


breathes  her  air.  is  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  opijortunity  that  the  humblest  child 
has  now  enjoyed,  of  seeing  whatever  of  in- 
genious, fqtlcndid  and  inspiring,  the  world 
could  show  to  kings  and  emperors ;  and 
as  all  have  had  the  privilege  of  one  visit, 
through  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  the 
managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  could 
desire  that  the  bounteous  and  far-seeing 
mother  shouhi  now  afford  her  little  ones 
a  second  view,  at  her  own  proper  cost, 
quite  sure  to  be  repaid,  at  no  distant  date, 
by  added  power,  skill,  taste,  and  virtue  iu 
her  growing  citizens.  Self-respect  is  cul- 
tivated, in  no  uuimporiant  measure,  by 
the  fact  of  havinj^  seen  excellent  things  ; 
and  to  introduce  self-respect  into  a  human 
soul  is  to  add  to  its  expansion  and  avail- 
ability in  a  degree  which  would  be  but 
faintly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  lately  discovered  increase  of 
steam-power  by  the  introduction  of  atmos- 
I^ei'ic  air.  Ix't  iu<  be  pardoned  if  we 
seiic  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  bare  the  direc- 
tion of  these  things,  the  famous  old  lines 
of  Sir  'William  J<mes,  ofl  quoted,  hut  never 
too  often  read  and  pondered ; — 

Wlixt  HHiHItDtci  1  »ataf 
Hot  hlck-ralHid  batil#iii«it  tt  laboi'd  Ruwnd, 

TJikV  nil  «T  iiKulcil  nu; 
NutiilWspnHiil.  wuh  qiliw  ■»!  turrrD  (mini'd ; 

SiA  taiFB  uiil  bniBil'tTRi'd  portn. 
WKvrr.  iHiiElilnent  the  Mnnn.  ilcU  Bivln  ride : 

Tif'.  MKX.IiEili.mlnrlHl  MEN. 

In'direitbnikfgrdon,  ' 
AAbeutA  excel  cold  TockBuidbnmblea  rule; 
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Men  who  their  datlea  know, 
But  know  their  right*,  and  knowing,  dare  mitntaln; 

Prevent  the  Iong-«luied  blow. 
And  cruHh  the  tymnt  while  thcj  rend  the  chain. 

The)<e  con»titute  a  State, 
And  Mvereign  LAW,  that  Bute's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  glubeA  elate 
Sita  Einproa-s  cruwnlng  guod,  repressing  ilL 

We  never  visit  one  of  our  great  Free 
Schools,  and  see  the  bright  answering 
glances  of  hundreds  of  young  eyes  to 
every  enlightening  or  encouraging  word 
of  a  teaclier  or  examiner,  without  think- 
ing of  these  pregnant  lines,  or  without  a 
thrill  of  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  acting  upon  the  spirit  of 
tliem,  in  the  advantages  we  offer  to  our 
country  and  citizens.  May  those  advan- 
tages be  enlarged  rather  than  curtailed, 
and  may  every  new  light  of  the  age  in- 
crease the  intelligence,  liberality,  and 
humane  wisdom  with  which  they  are  regu- 
lated. One  of  the  im{)ortant  points,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  is  to  show  the 
children  such  things  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  (jreat  Exhibition. 

How  many  of  the  visitors,  young  or 
old,  at  the  Palace,  had  ever  enjoyed  the 
opportunity'  of  examining  the  constniction 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  of  which  we 
shall  present  a  drawing  to  our  readers? 
And,  of  all  this  whittling  nation,  how 
large  a  proportion  had  seen  such  fruits 
of  the  penknife  as  are  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous exquisite  specimens  of  wood-carving  ? 
Has  not  more  than  one  youth  felt  this 
last  in  his  fingers  (like  our  accomplished 
friend,  the  sculptress),  as  he  gazed  on 
wreaths  and  figures,  magicall}-  brought 
out,  in  a  material  which  our  country 
affords  in  the  highest  perfection  and 
greatest  variety  ?  One  of  the  most  elegant 
objects  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  specimen 
(engraved  in  the  Record,  but  too  large  to 
be  presented  here)  of  an  illuminated 
volume,  executed  by  a  lady.  Would  the 
fair  artist  ever  have  conceived  the  thought 
or  attempted  the  elaborate  work,  if  she 
had  not  seen  beautiful  things  of  the  kind 
from  European  collections?  The  Mosaic 
picture  of  St.  .John  is  the  first  specimen 
ever  seen  in  this  country,  of  an  art  which 
has  attained  great  perfection  in  Italy — 
that  of  copying,  in  im])erishable  and  un- 
fading stone,  valuable  pictures,  which  are 
liable  to  so  much  deterioration  by  damp 
and  accident.  This  is  accompanied  by 
mosaic  tjibles  of  that  far-famed  Florentine 
manufacture,  of  which  all  the  colors  and 
shades  are  the  natural  ones  of  the  stone, 
whereas  the  pieces  composing  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  mosaic  are  of  an  artificial 
vitreous  composition,  eighteen  thousand 
different  shades  of  which  are  found  neces- 
sary. Roth  kinds  of  mosaic  are,  of  course, 
a  revelation  to  most  of  our  native  observ- 
ers, and  must  suggest  new  ideas  of  what 


may  be  accomplished  by  skill  and  patience. 
The  specimens  of  ancient  armor  contri- 
buted by  the  British  government  are  ao 
important  commentary  on    the    history 
lessons  over  which    our    young    people 
spend  so  much  time;  for  whatever  removes 
one  shade  of  dimness  from  their  concep- 
tions of  what  is  described,  is  worth  gold 
in  their  education.    The  film-fine  laces  of 
Ireland  induce  respect  for  the  ingenuity 
and  delicacy  of  a  })eople  who  have  been 
forced,  by  a  hard  and  undeserved  fate,  to 
occupy  for  the  present  the  position  of 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  " 
to   their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  and 
remind  us  what  valuable  coworkers  they 
are  going  to  be  in  the  higher  departments 
of  labor.     One  single  contribution,  of  all 
the  rich  and   splendid   ones    sent  from 
France,  is  enough  to  hint  to  us  that  un- 
der the  showiness  usually  attributed  to  a 
nation  by  which  Taste  is  almost  deified, 
there  lies  a  basis  of  patient  investigation 
and  useful  inventiveness  for  which  IScience 
can  ne^-f  r  be  sufficiently  grateful.     It  is 
a  humble-looking  machine,  that  the  cook 
might    mistake    for    a    newfangled    tin 
coffee-boiler,  or  the  fanner  for  a  gimcrack 
steam-engine  or  perpetual    motion;    an 
apparatus,  jnade  of  pure  platina,  for  distil- 
ling sulphuric  acid,  invoiced,  simple  as  it 
stands  there,  at  siarty  thoiisand  francs, 
No  flummery  there !  And  see  those  groups 
in  terra-cotta,  modelled  by  skilful  fingers 
into  such  truth  of  life  that,  diminutive  as 
they  are,  only  breath  seems  wanting  1    A 
lesson  and  an  encouragement  to  all  who 
iniagine  that  they  have  not  means  where- 
with to  bring  their  talents  into  use.     Our 
owTi  porcelains  here  exhibited  show  that 
there  are  some  among  us  who  need  no 
such  hints  of  what  may  be  done  with  the 
dust  under  our  feet,  if  only  taste  and  in- 
dustry try  the  plastic  arU 

One  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  splen- 
did crown  it  would  make  to  the  list  of 
wonderful  inventions  in  machinery  here 
exhibited, —  inventions  that  do  all  but 
breathe  and  talk,  and  certainly  double 
man's  life  by  the  addition  of  power  and 
economy  of  time  they  offer  him, — if  one 
had  been  contrived  that  would  give  us,  in 
one  view,  the  thoughts,  fancies,  motives 
and  ho])es  of  each  exhibitor.  In  looking 
over  the  catalogue,  one  seems  to  catch 
glimixses  of  far  off  interiors;  household 
scenes,  as  well  as  dark,  oily  workshops, 
and  cold  and  dreary  attic  ateliers  ;  silent, 
anxious  night-watches,  as  well  as  rattling 
looms  and  the  grating  of  saws  and  mill- 
stones. There  is  one  class  that  touches 
our  curiosity  and  interest  above  all: 
*•  Specimens  of  fine  needle- work ; "  "  Octa- 
gonal silk  quilt  of  G500  pieces ; "  "  Fancy 
bcd-quilt,  highly  ornamented  with  designs 
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of  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers;"  "Black 
aproQ  of  knitted  silk,  with  bead  embroi- 
'  denes  ; "  "  Rag  hearth-rug ; "  "  Worsted 
work,  Auld  Robin  Gray ;  "-—dozens  more 
of  just  such  things,  done  in  our  neighbor-^ 
ing  country  towns,  and  in  close  and  reek-' 
ing  streets  of  our  own  city,  by  female 
fingers ;  "Specimens  of  Irisli  pearl,  tatting, 
&c.,  by  Sophia  A.  Ellis,  Kildcrnoc  Rec- 
tory, Louth.  Ireland , "  "  Doylies  embroi- 
dere<l  with  views  in  Ireland,  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Clancarty  and  Lady  Anne  Butler, 
Ballinasloe,  Ireland  ; "  '*  Vestments,  em- 
broiilery,  flowers  in  lace,  &c.,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Kinsale,  Ireland ; "  *'  Crochet- 
work,  from  the  industrial  Poor  School  of 
the  (Jrsulinc  Convent,  Black  Rock,  near 
Cork.  Ireluntl;"  "Crochet  and  knitted 
articles  from  BR'slau,  Prussia ; "  "  Fine  em- 
broideries. Miss  Brasch,  Bremen  ; "  "Em- 
broidered Cushion,  and  newly  invented 
toys.  Charlotte  Paulsen.  Hamburg,"  (the 
noble-hearted  woman  who  has  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  tlie  great  ragged  schools 
there,  persecuted  and  almost  proscribed 
by  the  government,  who  could  not  tolerate 
the  catholicity  of  her  views) ;  **  Cassava 
Starch,  Mrs.  McClintock,  Demarara;" 
and  a  *'  Bird's  Nest,"  from  the  same  place ; 
^'  Poems."  by  a  lady  at  St.  John's,  New- 
Brunswick  ;  "  Various  specimens  of  em- 
broidery, by  SigTiora  Madalina  Tedeschi," 
whose  whereabouts  we  need  not  doubt  of; 
and  so  on  and  on,  through  all  the  courts, 
the  modest  and  elegant  contributions  of 
women  appeal  to  tlie  eye,  carrying  the 
imagination  back  to  the  homes  where  these 
things  were  contrived  and  labored  over, 
and  the  hopes  and  the  honest  pride  with 
whi(!h  they  were  dispatched  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  makes  one  almost  shudder 
to  think  that  every  item,  in  all  that  vast 
array  of  offerings,  from  men  and  women, 
poor  and  rich,  obscure  and  famous,  has 
hopes  behind  it.  We  pass  by  a  thousand 
things  to  look  at  one;  we  give  to  that 
one  hardly  more  than  a  passing  glance ; 
yet  there  are  garnered  lives  ever}'  where, 
and  human  hearts  interested  in  every 
pause  we  make.  Who  knows  whether 
the  artist  himself,  \)oot  and  depressed,  is 
not  at  our  elbow,  seeing  our  inditi'erence. 
or  hearing  our  contempt?  He  has  been 
toiling  in  silence  for  years  to  perfect  that 
little  iniplcment.  which  is  to  the  careless 
eye  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  amid 
the  grandeur  all  around  it ;  to  his  think- 
ing, the  ingenuity,  or  the  utility,  or  the 
elegance  of  that  is  as  conspicuous  as  it 
could  have  been  in  a  form  ever  so  impos- 
ing, yet,  host  after  host,  day  after  day, 
sees  no  lighteil  eye,  no  lingering  footstep 
near  the  life-product.  The  sculptor,  some 
stranger  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
who  brought  to  the  New  World  the  sta- 


tue which  seemed  to  hhn  unnoticed  at 
home  only  because  it  was  surrounded  by 
Art's  perfected  pearls  of  all  time,  under- 
stands English  enough  to  be  stung  by  the 
"  Uorrid ! "  of  the  pert  young  lady,  or  the 
uplifted  eyebrow  of  the  cool  critic 

It  is  a  mistake  to  forget  the  human 
background  of  that  immense  show,  which 
looks,  at  first  sight,  like  the  triumph  of 
Materialism.  The  people  whose  brains 
contrived  and  whose  hands  made  all,  are 
greater  than  the  things  made,  and  the 
hearts  and  ho{)es  and  happiness  of  that 
multitude  are  bound  up  in  and  under  the 
public  reception  and  appreciation  of  the 
various  works  there  presented.  If  we 
could  see,  in  some  special  "  Arcade  " — (it 
woiild  need  to  be  longer  than  the  Machine 
Arcade,  which  is  otUy  450  feet !)  the  entire 
army  of  artificers,  with  all  those  who  love 
and  who  depend  upon  them,  ranged  in 
order  due,  it  might  be  only  a  smutched 
and  grimy  host  to  the  fastidious  observer, 
slightly  relieved,  here  and  there,  by  a 
more  genteel  specimen  of  humanity.  Keen 
eyes  there  would  be,  and  expanded  fore- 
heads ;  pale  cheeks,  and  hard  hands,  and 
travel-soiled  feet;  men  of  all  climes,  from 
China  to  Peru,  women  of  all  complexions, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  predominating ;  little 
children,  too,  for  no  small  amount  of  the 
work,  is,  in  some  cases,  done  by  such  as 
are  hardly  old  enough  to  be  trusted  out 
of  the  mother's  sight — the  silver  and  gold 
filagree  of  Genoa,  for  instance  (of  which 
the  statuette  of  Columbus  is  an  exquisite 
specimen) ;  all  this  were  to  the  lover  of 
his  kind  a  moving  sight;  to  God  who 
made  and  loveth  all,  an  array  of  life  most 
worthy  and  precious ;  a  host  of  workers 
in  His  service  even  better  than  they  know 
of;  helpers  of  His  plan  by  the  natural 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  He  gave  them;  roUing  on  the 
great  Car  of  improvement  towards  the 
supernal  goal  to  which  all  that  is  good 
and  true  must  tend — the  assimilation 
and  reunion  of  man  with  his  Maker. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  woiiien,  ever  reaping 

aonictbing  new, 
Tliftt    which  they  have  done  bat  earnest  of  tlia 

things  Uiat  thcj  shall  do. 

Strange,  that  a  novelty  so  grand,  a  sight 
so  splendid,  an  enterprise  so  humane, 
should  not  have  stirred  to  its  inmost  core 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  which 
was  its  natural  and  proper  seat.  Strange 
that  men  far-reaching  and  high-souled, 
who  see  in  their  own  commerce  something 
above  and  beyond  the  pelf  which  the 
vulgar  suppose  to  be  their  only  aim,  should 
not  at  once  have  joined  hand  in  hand,  to 
exalt  and  dignify  a  display  so  entirely  in 
consonance  with  their  own  comprehensive 
views  of  the  advancement  of  our  countiji 
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b  ill  that  Bhe  yet  Imcka  to  bring  her  to 
tlw  h^best  level  of  the  nations,  in  arts, 
ai  she  has  alreadf  proved  henwlf  in  arms. 
Strange,  passing  strange,  that  the  aitTo- 
cMes  of  Peace,  bo  numerous  here,  should 
not  have  seen,  in  this  oonscut  of  foreig;n 
lands  in  a  general  exhibition  and  com  peti- 
tion of  tbeir  choicest  products,  a  founda- 
tion and  an  earnest  of  (hat  condition  of 
Ihines,  when  the  led^r  and  not  the  sword 
abalt  decide  the  relations  of  countries  to 
aach  other ;  and  when  the  loom  shall  be 
more  potent  than  the  cannon  in  settling 
nabonal  difficulties.  Strange  above  all  is 
it,  and  sadly  lauphablc,  that  there  should 
bftre  been  heard  even  a  whisper  that  the 
Palace  vras  to  be  slighted  as  a  '■  money- 
making  scheme ! "  This  sounils  like  a 
joke  and  a  bad  one ;  such  an  objection,  it 
would  seem,  could  never  have  been  even 
whispered  in  New- York,  that  groat  com- 
mon sense  city,  which  has  long  ago  dis- 
corercd  that  the  thing  that  "  won't  pay," 
isn't  worth  doing.  ''  Mammon  led  them 
on,"  said  some  wiseacre,  and  his  kindred 
quickly  echoed  the  damning  hint — 


This  does  very  well  for  a  poetical  ob- 
jection to  money-making,  but  it  never  de- 
terred, nor  should  it.  a  single  adventurer 
to  California,  and  as  an  objection  here  it 
was  only  for  the  surface ;  the  real  fear 
was  that  the  thing  icoutdn't  pay  !  hence 
a  contemptuous  prt^oslic  and  consd^uent 
indifference.  And  out  of  that  grew  a 
poor  attendance  of  the  very  people  who 
ought  to  have  given  the  earliest  impetus, 
the  cultivated  and  enlightened  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New-York.  The  great  de- 
flciencj  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  in 
people;  "lire  critten^'  as  the  old  lady 
said;  notciactlyquadrupedalbut  bi)ic4lal, 
and  not  only  bipedal  but  endowed  with 
heads  with  brains  in  them.  Multitudes 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  have 
flocked  to  the  shrine  of  our  bright  won- 
der j  but  those  who,  almve  all,  should 
have  done  it  and  themselves  honor  by  an 
intelligent  interest,  have  almost  disovmed 
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it  There  was  no  Prince  Albert  at  the 
foundation;  no  Queen  and  Archbishop 
to  grace  its  opening  with  regal  splendor ; 
republican  simplicity  was  the  only  glory  of 
the  ceremony,  and  a  citizen  yet  new  in  the 
presidential  chair,  its  only  marked  dig- 
nitary. Yet  it  has  risen,  slowly  but 
surely,  and  taken  its  due  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  community.  Its  avenues 
are  crowded  more  and  more,  and  whoever 
can  speak  and  write  in  our  land  begins  to 


feel  its  insph^tion.  As  the  year  wanes 
the  throngs  increase;  the  promise  of  a 
whole  winter's  access  was  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation. The  Crystal  Palace  is  at  last 
the  fashion,  and  its  projectors,  builders, 
encoura^rs,  abettors,  and  contributors, 
have  quietly  ascended  to  the  position  dii6 
to  their  liberality,  discernment,  skill,  faith 
and  courage.  May  their  light  never  be 
less! 


WENSLEY. 


A  STORT    WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 
(CoDcluded  from  p«ge  027.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 


rBIIMDS    IK    OOUXOIL. 

BY  the  encouragement  of  Colonel  Aller- 
ton  and  Eleanor,  I  was  almost  daily 
at  Woodside,  until  the  return  of  the  good 
parson,  which  was  delaved  several  days 
beyond  the  time  he  had  nxcd  for  it.  And. 
so  curious  is  the  mechanism  of  humanity, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen 
them  so  much  at  their  ease  as  since  the 
adventure  of  the  Sachem's  Seat  Eleanor, 
particularly,  seemed  as  if  she  had  thrown 
off  a  load  from  her  heart,  and  its  shadow 
which  used  too  often  to  steal  over  her 
features  had  disappeared  with  it  There 
was,  certainly,  a  little  flush  of  excitement 
often  on  her  cheek,  but  the  abstraction 
and  air  of  reverie  was  gone  entirely.  Her 
manners  to  her  father  were  more  caressing 
and  tender  than  ever,  and  to  me  as  open 
and  affectionate  as  a  friend  could  desire. 
Colonel  AUerton  retained  his  old  calmness 
of  exterior,  and  looked,  as  he  said  he  was, 
as  if  he  were  waiting  for  the  next  move. 
Eleanor  spoke  freely  to  me  of  the  relief 
she  felt  at  having  this  mystery  which  had 
been  haunting  her  for  so  long  take  a  de- 
finite shape,  so  that  she  knew  what  it  was 
she  had  to  fear,  and  at  the  restoration  of 
entire  confidence  between  her  and  her 
father.  I  had  a  full  intellectual  sense  of 
the  rascality  of  Ferguson,  but  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  had  done  me  the  best  of 
service  by  putting  me  into  these  confiden- 
tial relations  with  the  people  I  valued  the 
most  on  earth. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  some  days, 
until  the  minister  at  last  returned.  I  was 
standing  ready  to  assist  him  in  alighting 
from  the  coach,  which  arrived  lost  before 
tea-time.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  seem 
80  cheery  and  lightsome  of  mood  as  he 
usually  was ;  but  I  attributed  it  entirely 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which  even 
be  might  feel  more  taan  he  would  choose 
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to  admit,  at  seventy  years.  At  tea  I 
asked  him  as  to  the  issue  of  his  onslanght 
on  the  Hog's  Neck,  and  he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Ilayley  had  given  him  in  writing  just 
such  an  opinion  as  he  expected,  and  whidi 
he  was  sure  he  oould  use  to  restore  peace 
within  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But,  still, 
he  did  not  treat  the  matter  in  the  jocose 
and  airy  strain  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  encounter  such  oddities  of  adventure. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking 
about  it,  even  while  giving  me  this  account 
of  his  success.  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
could  observe  him  regarding  me,  when 
he  thought  I  was  not  noticing  him,  with 
an  air  of  deep  sympathy  and  commisera- 
tion. In  short,  he  had  a  good  deal  the 
air  and  manner  of  one  of  those  fearful 
fi^ends  who  have  some  piece  of  bad  news 
for  you,  which  they  i^ecp  back  in  order  to 
prepare  you  for  the  shock;  but  which 
they  can't  help  from  peepinff  out  from  the 
comers  of  their  eyes  and  mouto,  and 
which  frightens  you  ten  times  more  than 
the  boldest  and  rudest  display  of  the  facta 
would  do. 

" YagodB,STert 

Bach  pUgaes  from  ligbteons  men !  ** 

AVhen  Jasper  had  withdrawn  the  tea- 
things  and  gone  about  his  business  to 
some  other  part  of  the  domain,  I  said  to 
Mr.  Bulkley, 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not  seem  youi^ 
self  this  evening.  You  are  not  usually  so 
done  up  by  a  journey  of  twenty  odd  milesL 
are  you?  You  have  heiurd  some  bad 
news  I  am  afraid,  sir." 

"  Bad  news ! "  he  repeated,  *^  why  so  ? 
why  should  you  think  I  had  heard  bad 
news?  I  have  heard  none  that  af- 
fects myself  or  you,  particularly."  And 
I  could  see  that  he  was  eying  me  wi^ 
the  look  of  a  tender-hearted  surgeon  (if 
such  an  anomaly  exist)  just  before  cutting 
off  the  pet  leg  of  his  intimate  friend. 
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"  Perhapj*.  then,  it  relates  to  the  Aller- 
tons,"  I  siiggt'sted,  "I  don't  know  who 
else  theix)  is  that  we  have  any  common  in- 
terest in." 

^  The  Allertons  i "  he  replied,  still  look- 
ing kindly  but  mournfull}'  at  me,  "and 
wliy  Khr>iild  you  think  of  them  and  bad 
news  together  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  may  be  likely  to 
be  hearfi  of  them  ?  '^ 

''Perhaps  I  have,  sir,"  I  answered, 
*'  and  I  will  not  imitate  their  reserve,  of 
which  I  have  heard  you  complain,  if  you 
will  be  as  open  with  me." 

"  I  have  little  to  tell,  my  dear  boy,'' 
AUd  he,  with  strong  marks  of  surprise 
:find  MitercKt  in  his  face,  "and  that  is 
rmerely  the  gosvsip  of  Boston,  which  may 
have  no  foundation  whatever.  So,  pray, 
tell  me  whj,t  it  is  you  mean." 

Thus  urged,  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  all 
that  I  have  already  told  the  world  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  especially  the  final 
« explosion,  not  forgetting  the  permission 
ithey  had  given  me  to  take  him  into  the 
^s•c^et  and  the  request  of  Colonel  AUerton 
ifox  his  counsel. 

' "  The  secret ! "  said  the  minister,  after 
3zr  had  listened  with  the  most  earnest  at- 
tant  on  to  all  that  I  had  to  say,  "  I  am 
a'Crait  I  that  there  is  no  longer  any  secret 
to  bo     admitted  into.     This  business  was 
the  ta   'k  of  Boston  this  morning.    I  do  not 
jriean     that  all  the  details  you  have  given 
-vfVTt  \    »lown ;  but  there  was  a  vague  ru- 
mor il    at  Colonel  Allerton  had  fled  his 
.  couxtti3     for  some  great  crime,  which  had 
only  -W   en   recently  discovered.      As   to 
my  adri  ce  and  assistance,  if  I  can  aflbrd 
any,  Go  1  knows  all  I  have  is  at  their  ser- 
vice.   IK^  it,  Frank,  you  seem  to  have  been 
1  taken  in  to  their  confidence  in  a  remark- 
,  able  soil     of  waj'.     I  should  have  been 
mestglat  I  to  know  this,  before  this  mis- 
. chief  do:v«  sloped  itself." 

I  assur  ed  him  that  my  being  admitted 
•  into  their  counsels  had  been  owing  to  in- 
exorable circumstances,  and  that  I  had 
received  no  more  confidence  from  them 
ithau  had  been  extorted  by  the  necessities 
of  the  CM?.  He  shook  his  head  and  said 
.aadly, 

"I  am  an  old  fool,  I  suppose.  But  I 
'had  been  building  a  castle  in  the  air  for 
you  and  "Eleanor,  I  confess.  And  I  was 
made  unhappy,  I  admit,  by  the  thought 
that  this  scandal  would  probably  blow  it 
sky-high.  I  never  made  a  match  for  my- 
self, but  I  have  always  been  making 
matches,  planning  them,  that  is,  for  other 
people.  To  be  sure,  I  have  beian  oftener 
disapiwinted  than  not  in  my  schemes." 
^  "This  scandal,  su*,"  I  replied,  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  ^ood  face,  though  I 
caught  my  breath  a  httle  as  I  spoke,  "  this 


scandal  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  castle,  for  I  am  afraid  that  Eleanor 
has  chosen  another  man  to  inhabit  it  with 
her  than  me.  But  had  it  been  otherwise, 
and  should  even  this  slander  be  proved 
to  be  truth,  I  should  have  scorned  m3'self 
if  I  permitted  the  fault  of  a  father  to  in- 
fluence mv  feelings  or  my  conduM  towards 
such  a  daughter,  had  I  any  species  of 
claim  upon  her,  which  I  certainly  have 
not." 

"You  are  right,  Osborne,"  he  replied, 
still  looking  sadly  and  kindly  at  me, 
which  I  pretended  not  to  observe.  *'You 
arc  right,  and  speak  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
just  feelings  should.  But,  suppose  we 
walk  up  to  "VVoodside,  at  once.  We 
shall  find  them  just  done  tea." 

We  were  most  kindly  received,  on  pre- 
senting ourselves  at  Wowlside,  and  the 
good  parson  cordially  thanked  for  the 
promptitude  of  his  visit.  If  there  w^ere 
any  embarrassment  on  cither  side,  at  th4> 
meeting,  it  was  on  ours.  Colonel  Allerton 
and  Eleanor  possessed  their  souls  in  the 
same  calm  and  imperturbable  equanimity 
which  generally  marked  their  manners, 
and  which  I  alone  had"  been  permitted  to 
see  disturbed.  We  talked  over  the  Fer- 
guson business  with  perfect  openness,  and 
discussed  its  various  bearings  freely, — or. 
rather,  the  elders  did.  for  Eleanor  and  I 
were  only  listeners,  for  the  most  part. 
They  did  show  some  sensibility,  when  Mr. 
Bulkky  told  them  that  their  affairs  were 
the  town  gossip,  in  Boston,  that  day  ;  for 
who  can  know  that  their  conduct  is  the 
theme  of  common  talk  and  vulgar  discus- 
sion, however  blameless  they  may  know 
themselves  to  be,  without  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride  and  a  bitter  sense  of  injus- 
tice ?  To  feel  that,  at  that  very  moment 
and  time,  hundreds  of  strangers,  or.  which 
is  worse,  prolessing  firiends  are  engaged 
in  exclaiming,  wondering,  and  conjecturing 
a/bout  your  affairs,  and  in  tearing  your 
character  to  shreds ;  extenuating  nothing, 
ajid  setting  down  every  thing,  if  not  in 
malice,  at  least,  with  a  good  nature, 
which  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  it. 
However,  they  swallowed  the  momentary 
pang,  and  the  conversation  proceeded. 

"  The  essential  thing  to  be  done,"  said 
Mr.  Bulkley,  '^  seems  to  be  to  discover 
the  agent  who  was  employed  to  receive 
the  moneys,  in  New- York.  Have  you  no 
clew  to  him  ?  " 

"  None,  whatever,"  replied  Colonel  Al- 
lerton ;  "  I  made  it  my  first  business  to 
inquire  him  out,  but  he  had  disappeared 
past  recovery.  He  had  no  domicile,  appa- 
rently, there ;  but  came  to  the  city  as  the 
remittances  were  expected." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  the  pax^n, 
^*  but  does  it  not  oocor  to  you  as  possible 
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that  some  trace  might  be  got  of  him  by 
the  way  of  this  St.  John  you  speak  of, — 
the  man  in  whose  name  the  pension  stood? 
Of  course,  he  is  possibly  dead,  but  there 
must  have  been  such  a  man,  I  take  it,  and 
somebody  must  remember  him." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, "  I  could  hear  nothing  of  him  in  all 
the  inquiries  I  could  make  after  him.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  person  ?  " 

*•  No,"  said  the  minister,  "  1  never  did. 
But,  then,  I  have  no  acquaintance  in  ..the 
J^fseys.  Nor  do  I  know  any  body  that 
has.  But,  stop  a  minute,"  he  continued, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  "  Pm 
not  so  sure. of  that.  There's  my  Jasper, 
— he's  a  Jerseyman.  It's  barely  possible 
he  may  remember  such  a  person,  for  he 
never  forgets  any  one,  and  especially  a 
tory  "  laughing,  as  he  spoke. 

"it  is  not  at  all  likely,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "that  he  should  have  put  his 
rebel  memory  to  so  good  a  use  as  this. — 
especially,  as  it  would  be  to  oblige  another 
tory ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  ask  him 
the  question." 

"Another  thing,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley, 
"  has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you,  that 
this  Ferguson  may  have  had  some  cog- 
nizance of  this  matter  ?  He  seems  ras- 
cal enough  for  it." 

"I  certainly  never  thought  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  returned  the  Colonel,  "  until 
the  other  day.  Since  then,  I  confess,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  have  no  ground 
of  suspicion,  except,  my  ill  opinion  of 
him." 

"  But  what  are  his  connections  in  this 
country?"  asked  the  minister.  "You 
said,  I  think,  that  he  was  of  tory  blood. 
That  may  give  us  some  inkling  to  guide 
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us. 

"His  family  were  from  the  Middle 
States,  somewhere,"  answered  the  other, 
"  though  I  believe  his  mother  was  from 
New  England.  But  she  died  before  I 
knew  any  thing  about  them.  His  father 
was  Colonel  Robert  Ferguson,  who  died 
in  Jamaica,  about  the  year  five.  I  knew 
him  there  ten  years  before." 

The  minister's  countenance  fell.  After 
a  brief  pause,  he  asked,  in  a  constrained 
voice, 

"  He  was  Receiver-General  there,  was 
he  not  ?  " 

"  Receiver,  or  Registrar-Greneral,  or 
something  or  the  sort,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, little  thinking  how  rude  a  wound  he 
was  giving  his  old  friend. 

I  comprehended  the  whole  in  a  moment' 
It  flashed  into  my  mind,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  did  into  Mr.  Bulkley's,  that  this 
Ferguson  must  be  the  son  of  the  fair,  the 
frail,  the  unworthy  Julia  Mansfield,  his 
first  and  only  love,  whose  unworthiness 


he  had  mourned  more  bitterly  than  her 
scorn  or  her  loss.  This  man  was  the  in- 
heritor of  her  blood, — her  representative ! 
Mr.  Bulkley  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes, as  if  to  recover  from  the  shock,  as  I 
saw.  Our  companions  did  not  remark  it; 
for,  though  they  had  heard  the  story  of 
the  good  parson's  cross  in  love,  they  had 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  names 
of  the  parties,  and  had  probably  forgotten 
them  entirely.  Presently,  Mr.  Bulkley 
rose  and  took  leave,  saying  he  would  come 
again  the  next  day,  and  talk  over  the 
matter  further. 

"And,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,"  said 
the  Colonel,  as  we  were  leaving  the  house, 
"  I  will  walk  down  to  the  parsonage  to 
breakfast,  to-morrow,  and  hear  what  Jas- 
per has  to  say  on  the  St.  John  matter,  if 
the  day  be  fine." 

The  Colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word 
the  next  morning,  and  arrived  before  Jas- 
per had  laid  the  table  for  breakfast.  Mr. 
bulkley  and  I  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  gravel  walk,  which  bisected  the  gar- 
den, enjoying  the  light  and  the  bracing 
breath  of  a  fine  October  morning,  when 
he  passed  through  the  house,  and  joined 
us.  He  seemed  not  quite  as  well  at  ease 
as  he  had  done  the  evening  before,  and, 
after  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  he 
said — 

••  My  walk  has  been  productive  of  more 
enlightenment,  as  to  the  state  of  my  af- 
fairs, than  I  had  expected,  when  I  pro- 
posed coming  here." 

Of  course  we  both  of  us  begged  to 
know  fiom  what  direction  this  illumina- 
tion had  come. 

"  By  a  natural  way  enough,"  ho  replied, 
"as  I  was  passing  the  post-office,  old 
Kimball  came  running  after  me  with 
a  letter,  which  he  said  had  fallen  aside 
yesterday  afternoon  when  Snell  went  for 
the  letters.  It  is  from  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington." 

We  neither  of  us  knew  precisely  what 
to  say,  and  so  prudently  awaited  till  ho 
was  ready  to  proceed,  which  he  presently 
did. 

"  It  is  a  private  and  friendly,  not  an  of- 
ficial letter.  He  is  my  very  old  friend, 
and  as  such,  wishes  to  give  me  all  the 
help  he  possibly  can.  But,  as  it  might 
be  misrepresented,  perhaps  it  is  better 
that  the  circumstance  should  not  be  men- 
tioned." 

We  assented,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Bulkley 
the  letter,  who  read  it  out  as  we  walked. 
It  was  friendly  in  its  tone,  but  diplomatic 
in  its  terms,  and  gave  no  more  information 
than  was  necessary  for  his  object.  Be* 
ginning  with  expressions  of  regret  at 
what  he  had  to  tell,  his  Excellency  in- 
formed Colonel  Allerton  that  charges  and 
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evidence  had  been  forwarded  to  England, 
by  the  packet  of  the  sixth,  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
him;  but  which  he,  the  Minister,  was 
sure  Colonel  AUerton  was  fully  prepared 
to  meet  and  explain.  He  thought  it  not 
improper,  considering  their  ancient  friend- 
ship, to  states  to  him  these  facts,  though 
withholding  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
and  the  name  of  the  complainant  in  order 
that  Colonel  Allerton  might  take  such 
measures  for  his  exculpation  as  the  case 
demanded.  And  he  felt  it  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  as  a  personal  friend, 
to  give  him  timely  notice,  inasmuch  as 
Colonel  Allerton  must  be  aware  that  his 
property  in  England  would  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Government  to  await 
the  final  issue  of  the  afiair. 

"It's  very  odd,  by  Jove!"  said  he, 
when  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  done, 
"  that  I  had  never  thought  of  that  before. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  roust  re- 
duce my  establishment  within  the  limits 
of  my  American  property ;  which,  unless 
your  General  Court  sees  fit  to  let  go  its 
grasp  on  the  Clarke  estate,  is  httle 
enough.  But,  luckily,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  balance  of  my  half-yearly  set- 
tlement with  my  agent  at  home,  so  that 
I  am  not  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
carr}Mng  on  the  war  for  a  while." 

Our  consideration  of  this  point  was 
presently  interrupted  by  Jasper,  who  ap- 
peared to  announce  breakfast.  While  we 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the  admirable 
results  of  his  morning's  labors  ^and  he 
had  an  artist's  pleasure  in  makmg  the 
work  of  art  before  us  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble) Mr.  Bulkley  said  to  him, 

"  Jasper,  in  what  part  of  New  Jersey 
did  Colonel  Cuyler  live  ?  " 

*•  Up  North,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  among 
the  mountains,  on  Marking's  Kill,  three 
or  four  miles  west  of  Williamsborough, 
near  the  Pennsylvany  line." 

"  Very  good,"  responded  the  minister, 
"  and  did  you  ever  happen  to  know  a  man 
in  Jersey  named  Saint  John, — Michael 
Saint  John  ?  "  giving  out  the  name  of  the 
Evangelist  with  emphatic  distinctness, 
and  laying  particular  stress  on  the  title 
which  Christendom  in  general  agree  to 
pretix  to  it  (though  he  never  used  it  in 
his  public  services,  regarding  it  as  a  rag 
of  Romanism),  so  as  to  impress  the  name 
strongly  on  Jasper's  mind,  and  to  recall 
.    the  man,  if  possible. 

Jasper  took  time  to  consider,  during 
which  we  hung  upon  his  lips  in  anxious 
expectation :  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said — 

"  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  any  such  man 
there,  nor  nowhere." 

Au  oar  oounteoaiices  &11  %  Utile  at  this, 


as  we  had  all  entertained  a  &int  hope  that 
we  might  get  some  ghmpse  of  light  from 
our  dark  friend.  Even  Colonel  Allerton 
looked  rather  disappointed,  though  he  af- 
firmed that  he  had  reckoned  nothing  on 
this  most  remote  and  unlikely  possibili- 
ty. So  we  presently  resumed  our  con- 
versation, and  pursued  it  as  if  this  inter- 
ruption had  not  taken  place ;  and  went 
over  again  the  St  John  mystery,  as  men 
will  talk  over  a  hopeless  business,  as  if 
discussion  gave  relief  if  not  hope.  We 
none  of  us  minded  Jasper^s  presence  ; 
both  because  we  knew  him  to  be  perfectly 
to  be  depended  on.  and  because  there 
seemed  no  particular  reason  for  making 
any  more  of  a  mystery  of  the  matter 
than  it  was  in  its  own  essence.  After 
breakfast.  Colonel  Allerton  took  his  leave, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  village,  leaving 
the  minister  and  me  to  our  morning  tasks. 

We  had  not  been  long  engaged  upon 
them,  when  Jasper  came  into  the  room 
fihom  the  garden,  whither  he  had  repaired 
after  he  had  disposed  of  his  breakfast 
things,  and  said  to  Mr.  Bulkley, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have 
jost  been  thinking  that  I  used  to  know 
another  man  in  Jersey,  that  you  were 
talking  of  this  morning." 

"  Another  man  ! "  said  the  parson,  rub- 
bing his  forehead,  "I  don't  remember — 
whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  used  to  know  a  Mr.  Siniin 
there,  before  the  war.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  care  about  hhn,  sir." 

"Bless  your  soul,"  cried  the  parson, 
jumping  up;  "and  was  his  name  Mi- 
chael?" 

"  I  believe  it  was,  sir,"  replied  Jasper, 
"  though  I'm  not  sure  of  that  But  there 
was  a  Mr.  Sinjin  lived  the  other  side  of 
the  Kill,  about  two  miles  ofi*.  My  master 
hadn't  much  to  do  with  him  latterly,  for 
he  was  a  bloody  tory,  and  went  down  to 
York  before  we  went  to  the  wars." 

"It  must  be  he  !  it  must  be  he!"  ex- 
claimed the  minister,  making  the  histori- 
an Tacitus  describe  a  summerset  in  the 
air,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  usually 
staid  and  saturnine  temperament;  and 
then  clapping  his  hands  loudly — "  It  must 
be  the  very  man,  Osborne,  mustn't  it  ? " 

I  assented  to  the  probability. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him  since 
then,  Jasper?"  he  contiuued. 

"No,  sir,"  Jasper  answered,  "I  have 
never  heard  of  him  or  about  him,  for  bet- 
ter than  forty  year." 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  the  san- 
guine parson  proceeded,  "  we-  have  found 
the  first  track,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  we 
don't  pursue  it.  Tou  could  direct  us  to 
the  very  place,  I  suppose;  couldn't  you?" 
"  Lord  bless  you,  yes,  sir,"  answered 
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Jasper ;  ^*  I  could  find  my  way  there  in 
the  dark,  if  you'll  put  mo  down  at  Wil- 
liamsborough." 

"To  be  feuro  you  could,"  said  the 
minister,  "  to  be  sure  you  could !  This 
comes  of  the  English  custom  of  eating  up 
proper  names.  The  Colonel  shall  not  near 
the  last  of  it  soon,  I  promise  you.  Sinjin^ 
indeed ! " 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  I  suggested,  "  he  may 
have  something  to  say  to  you ;  for  if  you 
had  given  the  name  as  he  did,  Jasper 
would  have  known  what  you  meant  He 
was  the  judge  of  how  the  name  was  to  be 
pronounced,  you  see,  after  all." 

*'  Ah,  but  you  see  the  man  was  a  tor^,** 
said  the  minister,  in  high  spirits,  '^  so  it's 
no  wonder  he  diduH  know  how  his  own 
name  should  be  pronounced;  is  it,  Jas- 
per?" 

^'Ue  was  a  tory,"  answered  Jasper, 
simply,  as  if  that  was  the  gist  of  the  mat^ 
ter,  as  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
IK  waicu  OBCAT  PBoasKsa  n  madk. 

I  SUGGESTED  to  Mr.  Bulklcy  that  it  would 
be  well  to  lose  no  time  in  apprising  Colo- 
nel Allerton  of  what  Jasper  had  said< 
He  assented  to  the  general  proposition, 
but  added : 

^'  It  will  be  soon  enough  after  dinner. 
This  is  news  that  will  keep  cold.  And  as 
our  studies  have  been  somewhat  hiter- 
rupted  of  late,  I  think  we  will  hold  by 
them  this  morning,  if  you  please." 

Of  course,  I  had  to  comply,  whether  I 
pleased  or  not,  and  we  resumed  our  lec- 
ture, though  to  what  degree  of  edification 
I  do  not  think  I  can  precisely  testify,  at 
this  distance  of  time.  The  morning  was 
over,  however,  at  last,  and  dinner  was 
dispatched,  and  a  proper  interval  allowed 
for  the  difierence  of  dmner-time  at  Wood- 
side.  Then  the  parson  told  me  I  had 
better  proceed  on  my  errand,  by  myself 
as  he  must  make  a  ioumey  to  Jericho,  to 
settle  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Hog's 
Neck.  So  I  set  off  alone,  not  unwillingly. 
On  arriving  at  Woodside,  I  entered  the 
hall  door,  which  was  standing  hospitably 
open,  it  being  a  fine  day,  though  well  on 
in  October,  without  giving  any  warning 
of  my  presence.  My  habits  of  intimacy 
at  the  house  also  authorized  me  to  enter 
the  parlor  where  Eleanor  usually  sat, 
without  ceremony.  The  room  was  never 
very  light,  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the 
piazza,  and  the  climbing  and  drooping 
plants  that  festooned  it,  and  on  that  after- 
noon the  curtain  of  the  second  window  to 
your  right  was  let  down  to  keep  out  the 
blaze  of  the  westering  sun.  As  I  entered 
I  saw,  as  I  thought,  Eleanor  and  her 
fiUher  seated  at  the  very  end  of  the 


room,  ii^  earnest  conversation — so  earnest, 
indeed,  that  they  did  not  at  once  notice 
my  approach.  I  advanced  hastily,  full  of 
my  news,  when  the  pair  rose  in  some 
haste  and  embarrassment  on  perceiving 
me.  I  had  my  message  on  my  lips,  when, 
my  eyes  turning  from  Eleanor  to  her 
companion,  I  was  astonished  at  seeing 
that  it  was  not  her  father,  but  Mr.  Harry 
Markham.  My  own  confusion  eclipsed 
theirs,  when  I  perceived  this  conjunction, 
which  my  heart  misgave  me  boded  me 
no  good. 

I  was  conscious  that  my  agitation  of 
mind  was  written  on  my  face.  I  felt  that 
my  knees  trembled,  and  my  throat  was 
parched,  and  I  waited  a  moment  till  I 
was  sure  of  commanding  myself,  before  I 
spoke.  But  I  was  master  enough  of  my- 
self to  see  that  I  was  not  the  only  embiur- 
rassed  one  of  the  party.  Whether  it  were 
the  sight  of  my  emotion,  or  the  conflict  of 
strong  feelings  of  her  own,  the  alternations 
of  Eleanor's  countenance  (and  its  expres- 
sion changed  continually)  had  a  painfuL 
suffering  air,  as  she  looked  at  me,  which  1 
thought  I  could  read  plainly  enoueh. 
"  She  is  sorry  for  me — poor,  foolish  lad  |" 
I  said  bitterly  to  myself;  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  eat  my  heart  with  rage  that  she 
should  know  that  I  was  to  be  pitied. 
^  And  does  he,  too,  extend  his  tender  com- 
passion to  me  ? "  I  continued,  within  my 
teeth.  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  thought, 
on  thinking  it  over  afterwards  (I  could 
only  see  and  feel  then),  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  on  me.  Why  should  they  be  ? 
He  was  not  a  demonstrative  person  at 
any  time,  and  his  face  was  not  a  book 
easy  to  be  read.  But  it  did  not  express  a 
mind  at  ease.  A  mind  at  ease !  disturbed, 
perhaps,  at  the  very  height  of  his  dream 
of  joy,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  it 
were  a  dream  or  a  reality,  how  could  it 
be  at  ease  ?  It  must  be  so.  And  I — I 
had  discerned  where  my  life  of  life  was 
garnered  up,  just  as  it  was  scattered  to 
the  winds.  It  was  a  cruel  moment  to 
me — a  moment  into  which  an  eternity 
was  crushed  together. 

As  soon  as  I  could  somewhat  command 
my  voice^  I  stammered  out,  in  a  huskyish 
tone :  "  I — I  beg  pardon ;  but — but  I  had 
a  message  for  your  father,  and — and  I 
thought  I  should  find  him  here.  Is  he  in 
his  hbrary  ?  "  And  I  made  towards  the 
door  by  which  I  had  entered. 

Eleanor  advanced  towards  me  and  said, 
not  without  agitation  of  look  and  voice : 
'^  Stay  here,  cousin  Frank,  I  will  call  him. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  we  will 
hear  your  message  together,  if  there  be  no 
objection." 

And  she  disappeared  through  the  arched 
doorway  which  led  into  her  lather's  room. 
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Left  alone  with  Markham.  he  came  up  to 
me,  and  offered  me  his  hand,  which  I 
could  not  refuse,  and  we  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  of  mutual  inquiry,  though  I 
have  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  now, 
if  I  had  any  perception  of  it  at  the  time. 
I  stood  in  a  whirl  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions,  which  I  could  not  analyze ;  but  the 
predominant  feeling  it  left  upon  my  mind 
was,  that  the  lamp  of  my  life  was  trampled 
out  just  as  I  discerned  the  shrine  before 
which  it  burned,  and  that  I  was  doubly 
orphaned  from  that  hour  forward. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  as 
we  were  talking,  I  heard  the  quick  step 
of  Colonel  AUerton  moving  about  in  his 
room,  and  almost  immediately  he  entered, 
alert  and  erect  as  ever,  followed  by  Elei^- 
nor.  After  giving  me  a  friendly  greeting, 
he  said: 

"  And  so  you  have  a  message  for  me, 
Eleanor  says.  And  what  has  the  good 
parson  to  say  now  ?  You  needn't  mind 
Markham  here.  He  knows  all  that  we 
do."  And  he  gave  him  an  open,  cordial, 
friendly  look,  very  different  from  the 
frigid  politeness  of  his  address  when  I 
s^w  them  last  together,  but  which  stung 
me  to  the  heart.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  mys- 
tery always  brooding  over  this  house  ? 

I  told  my  story  as  collectedly  as  I 
oould;  but  with  very  little  of  the  ani- 
mated interest  which  I  had  brought  with 
it  from  the  parsonage,  but  which  I  had 
laid  down  at  the  threshold  of  that  room. 
Luckily  it  was  not  a  very  complicated 
narrative,  or  I  should  have  bungled  it 
for  I  was  thinking  but  little  of  what  I 
was  saying.  My  statement,  however, 
greatly  interested  Colonel  AUerton,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  other  two 
talk  it  over  with  him  as  a  circumstance 
which  might,  possibly,  grow  to  some 
importance  in  their  affairs.  I  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  found  it 
hard  to  express  the  interest  I  ought  to 
feel,  and  really  did  at  bottom,  when  any 
of  them  addressed  themselves  to  me.  I 
could  see  that  Eleanor  was  privily  ob- 
serving me,  which  did  not  assist  me  in 
concentrating  my  ideas;  but  Markham 
was  clearly  so  full  of  what  concerned  him- 
self and  his  friends,  for  such  they  now 
plainly  were,  that  he  had  no  thought  to 
bestow  on  me.  Colonel  AUerton,  how- 
ever, was  more  observing,  and,  after  the 
matter  had  been  discussed,  and  put  in  all 
probable  points  of  view,  and  not  much 
more  remained  to  be  said,  he  turned  to 
me  with — 

"  But  what  ails  you,  Frank,  my  boy  ? 
You  are  not  like  yourself  this  afternoon. 
Are  not  you  ill  ?  " 

I  confessed  to  a  headache  (though  I 


apprehend  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
was  not  the  head),  and  rose  to  depart,  to 
cover  myself  from  further  observation. 

"  Nay,  but  stay  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  with  us,"  the  Colonel  hospi- 
tably urged.  "  You  have  not  seen  Mark- 
ham this  long  time,  and  I  prescribe  his 
good  company  and  Eleanor's  as  excellent 
for  a  headache.  I  have  tried  half  the 
mixture,"  he  continued,  looking  at  Elea- 
nor, ''often  myself,  and  have  always  found 
it  a  sovereign  remedy." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  and  I  thought,  though 
I  did  not  say  so,  that  the  rem^y  was  like 
to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  So  I  reso- 
lutely excused  myself,  alleging  that  Mr. 
Bulkley  would  expect  me,  and  that  I 
must  go. 

'•  Then  come  again  this  evening,"  per- 
sisted the  Colonel,  "  and  be  sure  and  bring 
him  with  you :  I  want  to  hear  his  opinion 
about  it." 

I  was  going  to  decline  again  on  my  own 
account ;  but,  looking  at  Eleanor,  I  saw 
her  eyes  fixed  on  me,  while  her  lips  ex- 
presseid  rather  than  uttered, 

"  Do  come ! " 

So  I  half  muttered  and  half  bowed  an 
assent,  and  hurried  away.  Still  as  I 
walked  homewards  I  again  resolved  that 
I  would  not  return  to  Woodside  again 
while  Markham  was  there.  T  could  not 
endure  it.  It  was  plain  that,  however  it 
had  been  brought  about,  the  displeasure 
which  Colonel  AUerton  had  felt  towards 
him,  and  in  which  his  daughter  had  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  share  in  a  lesser  mea- 
sure, was  now  removed. 

I  had  some  time  to  torment  myself 
with  these  thoughts  and  imaginations  be- 
fore the  parson  returned.  But  at  last  he 
arrived,  chuckling  over  the  success  of  his 
mission;  which,  it  seemed,  had  resulted 
in  the  renewal  of  the  family  compact  be- 
tween the  two  family  dynasties,  to  be 
consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  Jerry  and 
Sukey,  and  confirmed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Hog's  Neck.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  so 
full  of  his  story  that  he  did  not  remark 
the  slight  attention  I  gave  to  it,  though  it 
was  garnished  by  many  of  his  best  imi- 
tations, and  attended  by  a  running  accom- 
Ciment  of  his  merriest  laugh.  At  last, 
rever,  when  he  was  entirely  done,  and 
he  had  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
which  always  waited  on  his  best  laughs — 
tears,  like  those  of  Matthew,  "of  one  worn 
out  with  mirth  and  laughter," — he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  catch  sight  of  my  face, 
as  of  some  new  thing. 

"Bless  me,  Osborne,"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Has 
anjjr  thing  happened  at  Wooaside  ?  No- 
thmg  wrong  there,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Every  thing  is  wrong  there  for  me. 
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sir."  I  replied  bitterly,  and  then,  yielding 
to  an  impulse  which  seemed  to  urge  me 
on  whether  I  would  or  no,  I  told  him  the 
whole  history  of  the  afternoon,  of  the 
revelation  which  it  had  made  to  me  of 
myself,  and  of  the  cruel  despair  in  which 
it  had  left  me.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  minister  was  a  chosen  confidant  of 
love  troubles  within  his  own  jurisdiction, 
and  I  now  felt  the  influence  upon  my  own 
mind  which  made  him  such.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  another  human  being 
to  whom  I  could  have  made  that  confes< 
sion.  But  there  was  a  sweetness  and 
sympathy  of  soul  about  that  blessed  old 
man  that  invited  and  drew  forth  perfect 
confidence.  1  never  could  have  said  the 
same  thing  to  any  of  the  Deipnosophoi. 
No,  indeed.  The  sense  of  the  ridicule 
which  is  so  often,  though  so  cruelly,  made 
to  wait  on  a  hopeless  passion,  bad  enough 
in  itself,  Heaven  knows,  would  have  seal- 
ed my  lips  upon  the  rack.  But'  such  an 
idea  could  not  be  associated  with  that  of 
my  dear  old  friend.  Were  there  many 
such  priests  as  he,  I  should  accept  the 
sacrament  of  confession.  He  listened  to 
my  story  with  the  tenderest  interest,  and 
tried  to  give  me  what  comfort  he  could. 
But  I  thought  I  could  discern,  under  all 
the  consolation  and  encouragement  he 
gave  me,  that  he  was  of  my  opinion  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  no  direct 
encouragement,  only  he  soothed  my  irri- 
tation of  spirit  so  wisely,  and  made  me 
see  that  I  might  have  been  too  hasty  in 
my  conclusions,  after  all,  that  it  had  the 
eflect  of  comforting  me. 

At  tea-time,  I  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing through  all  my  distress  to  see  how 
the  good  old  man  pressed  upon  me  the 
best  of  every  thing  on  the  table,  and  made 
Jasper  bring  out  his  choicest  stores,  re- 
served for  solemn  occasions.  If  the  very 
best  tea  in  the  house,  and  preserves,  and 
marmalade,  and  diet-breaid  (as  sponge 
cake  used  to  be  called  in  those  days), 
were  a  specific  for  a  wounded  spirit,  mine 
would  have  been  whole  on  the  instant 
I  did  my  best,  however,  to  satisfy  his  kind 
intentions,  and  soon  after  he  had  released 
me  from  my  endeavors,  which  hardly 
came  up  to  his  wishes,  I  reminded  him 
that  Colonel  Allerton  wished  to  see  him 
at  Woodside.  I  was  still  inclined  to  re- 
main at  home,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  insisted  on  my  accompanying 
him. 

We  arrived  before  the  Woodside  party 
had  risen  from  their  tea-table.  And  hero 
I  saw  again  that  the  relations  of  the  parties 
around  it  were  changed  since  I  last  as- 
sisted with  them  at  that  evening  sacrifice. 
Here  was  no  lap-tea^  but  a  well-spread 
sociable  board,  around  which  the  three 


sat  as  friends,  with  every  appearance  of 
entire  cordiality.  I  w^  sorry  I  had  agreed 
to  come.  But  it  was  too  late  then,  and  I 
took  my  share  of  the  welcome  extended 
to  us,  with  the  best  grace  I  could  assume. 
I  could  feel  with  "  the  sixth  sense  of  love," 
that  Eleanor's  eyes  were  often  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  melancholy  earnestness,  when 
I  was  looking  another  way  ;  but  they 
were  dropped  or  withdrawn  before  mine 
could  meet  them.  I  despised  myself  for 
being  the  object  of  her  pity.  And  I  could 
see  that  Mr.  Bulkley  was  covertly  watch- 
ing uSp  and  this  did  not  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation of  my  equanimity. 

We  soon  adjourned  to  the  Colonel's 
rooin,  where  his  wood-fire  gave  out  a 
cheerful,  crackling,  dancing  light,  in  which 
we  sat  and  talked  over  what  was  most  in 
our  minds  (or  rather  in  theirs),  and  never 
thought  of  ringing  for  candles  till  it  was 
nearly  time  to  break  up  the  session.  I 
did  not  attend  much  to  what  was  going 
forward;  but  I  could  perceive  that  the 
talk  was  chiefly  on  the  possibility  of 
making  some  use  of  the  glimmer  of  light 
Jasper  had  thrown  upon  our  darkness, 
and  seeing  whether  it  might  not  show  us 
a  way  out  of  our  perplexities.  After  a 
brown  study  of  some  duration,  during 
which  I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
blazing  logs,  and  listening  rather  to  the 
spattering  hiss  with  which  the  sap  exuded 
from  them  upon  the  hearth,  than  to  the 
discussions  going  on  around  them,  I  was 
aroused  from  it  by  hearing  the  minister 
say: 

"  An  excellent  plan,  indeed !  And  I'll 
tell  you  what;  Osborne  shall  go  with 
you.  He  is  entitled  to  have  a  run  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  I'll  be  answerable  for 
him  to  *  the  authorities  at  Cambridge.' " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mark- 
ham,  for  it  appeared  that  the  remark  was 
addressed  to  him;  "it  is  just  what  I 
should  have  proposed  myself,  if  the  plan 
went  forward.  What  say  you,  Osborne  ? 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

''  Yes — certainly — that  is,"  I  stammer- 
ed out  rather  uncertainly,  *•  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use — if  Mr.  Bulkley  thinks  best." 

"  0,  I  do  think  it  best,  by  all  means,** 
the  minister  replied;  "so  consider  that 
as  a  settled  thing." 

As  I  thought  I  might  as  well  know 
what  the  settled  thing  was  of  which  it 
seemed  I  was  to  be  a  component  part,  I  ral- 
lied my  thoughts,  and  tried  to  fix  them  on 
what  was  going  on.     And  before  we  part- 
ed I  had  gathered  that  Mr.  Bulkley  had  : 
inspired  the  Colonel  with  a  portion  of  his  - 
own  confident  belief  that  Jasper's  infor-  - 
mation   might  be  followed   up   to  some 
good  result,  and   they  had  agreed  that 
Jasper  had  better  be  sent  to  the  spot  withi 
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aome  judicious  person,  who  might  pursue 
the  game  which  he  might,  by  possibility, 
set  on  foot  Markham  at  once  volun- 
teered to  be  the  judicious  person  afore- 
naid,  and  offered  to  set  off  on  the  shortest 
notice.  And  it  was  as  an  amendment  to 
this  suggestion  that  the  minister  moved 
that  my  name  too  should  be  put  into  the 
oommissdon.  As  soon  as  I  understood 
how  it  was,  I  fell  in  with  the  plan  with  a 
feverish  readiness,  for  I  was  just  in  the 
state  of  mind  when  motion  and  change  of 
place  are  hungered  and  thirsted  after.  I 
felt  a  burning,  longing  wish  to  be  any 
where  away  from  Wensley,  and  was  comr 
fbrted  to  hear  that  we  should  set  out  the 
following  day. 

It  soon  grew  to  be  time  to  go,  and  we 
took  leave  together,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mark- 
ham  and  I,  and  walked  to  the  turning  to 
Grimes's  together.  I  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  £leanor  and  her  father,  and  resolutely 

Sushed  out  of  the  room  first,  so  as  to  give 
[arkham  a  moment  with  her,  without 
the  parson  and  me  as  spectators,  which  I 
considered  (and  do  still  consider)  a  hand- 
some thing:  on  my  part.  But  he  followed 
very  soon  after  us,  which  might  have  sur- 
prised mc,  had  I  not  reflected  that  he 
would  probably  walk  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  renew  the  "  sweet  sorrow  "  of  fare- 
well. This  hypothesis  did  not  tend  to 
concentrate  my  thoughts  on  what  was 
passing  between  my  companions,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  was  during  this 
walk  that  the  parson  extracted  from  Mark- 
ham  the  secret  of  his  altered  relations  with 
Woodside,  or  whether  it  was  during  the 
next  day's  journey  to  Boston.  But  the 
&cts  were  briefly  these.  Markham's 
brother,  the  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
had  just  written  to  him  that  it  had  trans- 

Eired  in  the  ofiBce  that  it  was  Ferguson 
imself  who  had  given  Lord  Bathurst  the 
hint,  touching  the  trouble  in  Colonel  Al- 
lerton's  department,  which  had  induced  his 
lordship  to  enter  upon  the  cross-examina- 
tion, the  result  of  which  had  drawn  down 
Colonel  Allerton's  displeasure  on  poor 
Ifarkham's  head.  And  Ferguson  it  was 
that  had  persuaded  Markham  that  it  was 
best  for  all  concerned  that  the  facts  should 
be  made  known  to  the  secretary,  though 
it  was  done  so  skilfully  that  he  could 
deny  it  with  a  good  face,  if  laid  to  his 
charge.  And  Markham  now  remembered 
that  it  was  Ferguson  that  contrived  the 
accident  which  took  him  to  the  Colonial 
Office  that  particular  morning.  Hav- 
ing received  this  intelligence,  and  hearing 
of  the  rumors  about  Colonel  AUerton, 
before  they  had  got  wind  fully,  he  sent  it 
at  once  to  Wensley,  with  all  these  expla- 
nations. He  at  once  received  a  conlial 
ioTitation  to  repeat  his  visit,  which  he  lost 


no  time  in  doing,  and  had  a  very  different 
reception  from  the  one  he  had  before^  the 
Allertons  looking  upon  him  as  the  mno- 
oent  instroment  of  the  same  man  who 
had  wound  his  toils  about  themselves. 
They  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  even  for 
indiscretion,  and  felt  the  desire  natural  to 
generous  minds,  to  make  more  than 
amends  to  one  whom  they  had  treated 
with  injustice.  So  he  said  to  us.  '^Amends 
with  a  vengeance ! ''  said  I  to  myself. 

The  next  morning  we  were  unable  to 
take  the  Haverford  coach,  as  we  had  to 
apprise  Jasper  of  his  unexpected  expedi- 
tion, and  to  make  all  our  preparations. 
Jasper  entered  into  the  plan  very  readily, 
only  doubting  how  his  master  would  get 
on  by  himself.  But  when  he  found  that 
this  difficulty  had  been  provided  against 
by  the  Allertons  insisting  upon  his  becom- 
ing their  guest,  during  the  absence  of  the 
grand  vizier  (or  wuzeer^  as  they  ridicu- 
lously spell  it  now)  on  foreign  service, 
his  scruples  were  at  once  at  an  end,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  house  in  or- 
der for  so  extraordinary  an  event  As 
we  wished  to  make  what  dispatch  we 
could,  we  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the 
Pentland  coach,  which  came  along  to- 
wards night,  but  to  put  Black  Sally  into 
the  Major's  covered  wagon,  and  get  over 
the  ground  before  night.  When  we  had 
come  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Bulkley  sud- 
denly expressed  his  determination  to  ac- 
company us  as  far  as  Boston.  He  should 
like  the  excursion,  he  said,  and  he  thought 
he  could  manage  to  drive  Sally  back  again, 
by  himself,  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after. 
Of  course,  we  were  glad  enough  to  have 
his  society.  At  least,  I  was ;  for  I  did 
not  care  for  a  tite-d-tdte  journey  with 
Markham,  aft^r  all  that  had  passed.  And 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  was  the  feel- 
ing that  this  was  the  case  that  induced 
him  to  volunteer  his  company. 

We  arrived  before  dark,  and  after  put- 
ting our  horse  up  at  the  Exchange  Cofiee 
House  stables,  and  bespeaking  our  passage 
by  the  Providence  coach  for  the  next 
morning,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Mr. 
Moul ton's,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bulkley, 
to  obtain  his  permission  for  the  expedition. 
There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
this,  on  the  representations  of  the  good 
minister  for  whom  my  guardian  had  con- 
ceived a  warm  regard. 

The  next  morning  came  in  due  season. 
Who  does  not  remember,  that  is  old 
enough,  the  morning  of  a  journey  to  New- 
York,  in  those  days,  before  railways?  I 
had  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  and 
was  just  fairly  asleep,  about  four  in  the 
morning,  when  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
hall  door,  and  a  violent  nng  at  the  bell, 
announced  that  the  coach  would  soon 
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como  lumbering  along.  Then  the  dress- 
ing in  the  dark,  the  half-awake  slip-shod 
servants,  making  a  pretence  of  getting 
you  some  breakfast,  which  was  always 
too  late,  the  dressing  gowned  and  slip- 
pered friends  (Mr.  Moulton  and  the  parson 
in  my  case)  stumbling  out  upon  you  to 
see  you  off,  in  spite  of  your  entreaties 
over  night  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing !  Then  the  long,  hot  or  cold,  dusty 
or  muddy,  never  pleasant,  journey  to 
Providence!  And  then  the  old  Fulton 
steamer  !  How  we  used  to  admire  her ! 
What  a  marvel  of  speed  and  comfort  that 
ill-contrived  old  hulk  seemed  to  our  inno- 
cent minds,  not  as  yet  sophisticate  with 
the  later  luxuries  of  locomotion !  To  be 
sure,  it  was  better  than  the  week's  hard 
coaching  which  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  cities  together,  before  her  time. 
And  New- York  itself!  Newest  York 
now  !  How  changed  since  that,  my  first 
visit !  Her  very  caravanserais  have 
fled,  like  the  sojourners  of  a  day.  Where 
is  Bunker's?  Echo,  if  she  could  make 
herself  heard  above  the  roar  of  traffic, 
might  answer,  if  she  had  nothing  better 
to  say,  where  7  And  whure  is  the  City 
Hotel?  0  Chester  Jennings,  art  thou 
indeed  for  ever  fled?  And  the  Park 
Theatre  too !     But  I  forbear. 

We  hurried  through  New- York,  and 
put  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Williams- 
borough  with  all  the  speed  we  could  com- 
mand, in  those  more  deliberate  days. 
But  it  took  us  nearly  two  days,  as  the 
roads  were  bad,  and  the  wagons,  bearing 
the  local  rank  of  coaches,  yet  worse.  But 
here  Jasper  made  our  fatigues  less  with 
the  stories  he  had  to  te'll,  suggested  by 
almost  every  point  of  our  route.  For  he 
was  now  among  familiar  scenes.  There, 
a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of  Hackensack. 
he  had  first  smelt  gunpowder,  one  cola 
autumnal  night,  in  a  slight  affair  of  out- 
posts. Farther  on.  it  was  coming  out  of 
that  house  that  he  had  first  seen  General 
Washington.  And  at  Morristown,  where 
we  spent  the  night,  ho  showed  us,  not 
only  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  but  the  very  baker's  shop  over 
which  he  himself  had  been  billeted.  And 
it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the  busi- 
ness was  still  carried  on  by  the  baker's 
son,  a  boy  at  that  time,  but  who  perfectly 
remembered  the  sable  guest  of  his  father. 
The  next  day  we  got  more  and  more,  as 
we  advanced  into  his  own  country,  and 
he  had  a  history  for  almost  every  house 
we  passed.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a 
region  fertile  in  tories,  for  his  narratives 
were  mostly  of  that  tribe,  which  was  to 
him  as  that  of  Barabbas.  We  arrived  at 
Williamsborough  too  late  to  push  on  to 
the  scene  of  our  inquiries  that  night. 


The  next  morning  we  took  an  open 
wagon  and  pair  and  proceeded  onward. 
Jasper's  interest  in  all  the  scenes  about 
him  now  grew  intense.  He  had  not  seen 
them  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  he  seemed 
to  remember  them  and  to  cling  to  their 
memory  with  the  strong  local  attachment 
of  his  race.  We  sympathized  so  strongly 
with  his  feelings  that  though  in  impatient 
haste  ourselves,  we  proposed  a  stop  at  the 
house  of  the  Cuyler  family,  where  he  was 
bom.  But  here  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  house  was  there,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  was  degraded  into  a  mere 
farm-house,  and  not  a  well  appointed  one 
neither.  It  had  a  decayed,  tumble-down 
look,  and  the  out-buildings  and  fences 
were  sadly  out  of  repair.  A  shrewish 
looking  woman,  not  over  clean,  sharply 
asked  our  business,  and  her  inquiry  was 
enforced  by  half  a  dozen  hungry,  snarling 
curs  who  opened  mouth  upon  us  in  full 
cry,  while  a  swarm  of  dirty  children  clus- 
tered about  the  door  staring  over  one  an- 
other's heads  at  the  rare  spectacle  of 
strangers.  She  did  not  seem  particularly 
well  satisfied  with  the  account  we  had  to 
give  of  ourselves,  and,  though  she  called 
off  the  dogs  and  did  not  order  us  to  leave 
the  prembes,  she  kept  a  suspicious  eye 
upon  us  as  we  looked  about  them.  But 
there  was  not  much  to  detain  us.  The 
only  thing  that  recalled  the  former  state 
of  the  Cuylers.  was  the  old  chariot  of  the 
family  which  stood  rotting  to  pieces  in  a 
dilapidated  coach-house  with  one  door  off 
its  hinges,  and  which,  if  not  a  habitation 
for  dragons  and  owls,  was  clearly  one  for 
cats  and  chickens,  a  litter  of  kittens  garri- 
soning the  inside,  while  the  outworks 
bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  a 
roosting  place  for  fowls.  There  had, 
plainly,  not  been  energy  enough  to  clear 
away  this  old  piece  of  lumber,  as  it  must 
have  seemed  to  the  occupants.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  rather  apologized  for  its 
toleration  by  saying  that  the  children 
liked  to  play  in  it.  But  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  former  owners.  She 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  she  said,  and 
had  never  heard  of  the  Cuylers.  The 
yQTj  name  of  the  family  seemed  to  have 
died  out,  even  upon  their  ancestral  acres. 
We  left  the  place  almost  as  sad  as  Jasper 
himself. 

We  hastened  on  and  crossing  the  Kill, 
soon  arrived  at  the  house  where  the 
Michael  St  John,  the  unconscious  cause 
of  so  much  trouble  to  us  all,  had  lived. 
Jasper  led  us  directly  to  its  door,  as  he 
had  said  he  could,  without  inquiry  or 
hesitation.  And  here  we  received  a  very 
different  welcome  from  our  last,  from  John 
MacCorraick,  its  present  owner.  He  was 
a  hale  and  elderly  man,  of  a  cheerful  and 
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intelligent  countenance,  and  well  disposed 
to  give  us  what  information  and  assistance 
he  could.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  much, 
however.  St.  John  had  never  returned 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  the  father  of 
MacCormick  having  bought  the  farm  of 
the  State,  by  which  it  had  been  confiscated, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars  of 
his  fate.  This  seemed  to  be  death  to  our 
hopes.  We  looked  with  blank  disappoint- 
ment in  one  another's  faces,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Cormick went  on, 

•*  There  has  been  inquiry  made  about 
this  St  John  before,  and  if  my  father  and 
I  had  not  possessed  this  farm  for  more 
than  forty  years,  1  should  think  there  was 
some  design  upon  it." 

"  And  pray,  when  and  by  whom  was 
there  ever  inquiry  made  about  him?" 
asked  Markham,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
catching  at  a  straw. 

"It  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago," 
MacCormick  replied,  "  there  was  a  man 
came  from  York  way  who  hunted  up 
every  thing  that  could  be  found  out  about 
him,  from  town  records,  parish  registers, 
and  what  not.  He  didn't  make  much 
noise  about  it ;  but,  as  I  thought  it  might 
concern  my  title-deeds,  T  kept  an  eye  on 
him  and  found  out  what  he  was  at." 

"  And  do  you  know  his  name  7  "  asked 
Markham,  eagerly. 

*•  His  name, — yes,"  he  answered,  "  let 
me  see  — ;  yes,  his  name  was  Abrahams ; 
he  was  a  sort  of  Jew  lawyer,  I  believe." 

Markham  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
It  was  the  name  of  the  agent  in  New- 
York  who  used  to  draw  the  pensions." 

** Abrahams!"  said  Markham.  "and 
have  you  known  any  thing  further  about 
him,  or  where  we  should  be  likely  to  find 
out  where  he  is  ?  " 

But  he  knew  nothing  on  the  subject, 
and  we  were  in  the  dumps  again.  We 
liked  the  appearance  and  frankness  of 
MacCormick  so  much,  that  after  a  con- 
sultation of  looks  between  Markham  and 
me,  he  briefly  stated  to  him  our  case,  and 
how  important  it  was  to  us  that  this  man 
should  be  found,  he  being  unquestionably 
the  accessory  to  the  fraud  on  this  side  the 
water.  He  could  give  us  no  clew  to  what 
we  wanted,  and  we  talked  over  the  matter 
in  a  spirit  of  despair.  Presently  Jasper 
said, 

"  You  say  he  was  a  Jew,  sir  ?  "  Mac- 
Cormick assented.  "  And  his  name  was 
Abrahams.  I  wonder  if  he  could  be  the 
son  of  Aaron  Abrahams,  who  was  a  com- 
missary in  the  year  seventy-seven. 

"  His  name  was  Aaron,  I  remember," 
said  MacCormick,  and  so  did  we. 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?"  said  I. 

"Know  him!"  repeate<i  Jasper,  "I 
guess  I  had  reason  to  know  him.    I  know 


he  almost  starved  us,  and  would  quite,  had 
not  a  lot  of  our  men  threatened  to  bum 
his  house  down  about  his  ears  for  him — 
they  tried  to  do  it,  too.  Ben  Simpkips 
was  hanged  for  it,  poor  fellow." 

"Then  you  know  where  he  lived?" 
asked  Markham  and  I  in  a  breath. 

"  I  guess  I  do,"  he  answered,  laughing, 
''I  mounted  guard  there  for  a  month 
after  poor  Ben  was  hanged.  And  I  lived 
well  too,  I  tell  ye ;  for  they  were  awfully 
frightened." 

"And  where  was  it?"  we  all  asked, 
at  once. 

"It  was  down  Monmouth  way,"  said 
Jasper,  "not  far  from  Horseshoe  Inlet, 
near  where  the  Falmouth  was  wrecked. 
It  was  an  awful  wrecking  place,  and  old 
Abraham's  house  was  full  of  cabin  fur- 
niture and  things.  Folks  said  he  had 
got  rich  by  wrecking.  He  was  rich,  any 
way.  But  I  don't  believe  such  riches  is 
any  good  to  people." 

We  looked  at  one  another  again  and 
with  more  hopeful  faces.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  much  to  hope  about,  but  it  was 
better  than  nothing.  Jasper  seemed 
really  to  be  our  guardian  angel,  though 
poor  Tom  might  have  called  him  a  black 
one.  We  held  a  consultation  over  this 
hint  and  resolved,  as  we  did  not  know 
what  better  to  do,  that  we  would  follow 
it  up  and  see  whether  we  could  get  any 
trace  of  Abrahams  in  that  neighlK>rhooa. 
It  was  the  faintest  of  possibilities,  but  as 
we  had  been  disappointed  in  our  dis- 
coveries at  this  place,  we  were  impatient 
to  be  trying  after  them  in  some  other.  I 
felt  relief  only  in  motion  and  was  in  haste 
to  be  off. 

MacCormick  pressed  us  to  stay  until 
after  dinner,  in  which  case  he  agreed  to 
accompany  us,  with  a  rea.sonable  compen- 
sation for  his  time,  the  rather  as  the 
heaviest  of  the  harvesting  was  now  over. 
Markham  had  made  this  proposition  to 
him,  when  it  first  occurred  to  us  to  con- 
.  tinue  our  search,  inasmuch  as  it  would  bo 
convenient,  if  not  essential,  to  have  some 
one  of  the  party  able  to  identify  Abrahams 
if  he  could  be  overtaken.  So  we  yielded 
to  his  hospitable  urgency  and  partook  a 
plentiful  Jersey  farmer's  dinner,  presided 
over  by  his  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  a 
fine  girl  of  eighteen,  his  wife  having  been 
dead  for  several  years.  He  was  urgent, 
furthermore,  that  we  should  spend  the 
night  there  and  commence  our  journey 
fresh  in  the  morning.  But  we  would  not 
hearken  to  this  proposal,  and,  according 
to  our  first  plan,  we  set  off  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  our  host  with  Markham  in 
his  own  wagon  and  pair  bf  stout  black 
horses,  and  Jasper  and  I  in  the  one  we 
had  brought  from  Morristown,    haying 
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first  sent  information  of  our  intentions  to 
the  owTier,  so  that  we  need  not  have  the 
hue  and  cry  after  us  as  horse-thieyes. 

In  this  order  we  traversed  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  State.  It  took  us 
nearly  three  days  to  accomplish  it  I  had 
purposely  chosen  Jasper  as  my  companion 
because  I  could  talk  with  him  or  be  silent 
as  I  pleased.  I  was  moody  enough  for 
the  first  part  of  the  way,  but  when  we 
got  upon  the  line  of  operations  of  the 
campaigns  of  '76  and  '77, 1  could  not  help 
being  diverted  from  the  gloomy  train  of 
my  own  thoughts  by  the  lively  reminis- 
cences of  my  companion.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  whole  of  tne  ground,  and  it  was 
like  having  seen  part  of  those  movements 
one's  self,  to  hear  his  account  of  them.  It 
was  the  little  personal  details  proper  to 
himself  that  gave  this  De  Foeish  air  of 
reality  to  his  narrations.  When  we  were 
passing  over  the  battle-field  of  Monmouth, 
for  instance,  "  It  was  about  here,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  was  coming  up  with  the  reserve, 
when  General  Washington  came  riding 
back  from  the  front,  where  he  had  been 
on  a  look-out.  It  was  an  awful  hot  day, 
and  he  pulled  up  by  me  and  says,  says 
he,  '  Jasper.'  says  he,  (for  he  had  seen  me 
often  with  Colonel  Cuyler  when  he  was 
alive,  and  had  slept  under  the  same  tent 
with  me,  bless  you,  the  night  before  we 
got  to  Morristown),  'Jasper,'  says  he, 
*  what  have  you  got  in  your  canteen  ? ' 
*Rum  and  water,  sir,'  says  I.  'Very 
good,'  says  he,  'let  me  have  some.'  I 
took  it  off  and  reached  it  to  him.  '  Take 
a  drink  first  yourself,'  says  he  (that,  you 
know,  was  because  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  poison  him  just  before) ;  so 
I  took  a  pull,  and  so  did  he,  a  good  one 
too,  after  me,  and  then  we  went  into 
action." 

Farther  on  towards  the  sea-coast,  too, 
his  knowledge  continued  fresh,  for  he  had 
been  stationoid  in  that  quarter  to  keep  the 
Tories  in  order  during  the  spring  of  '77, 
after  the  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton (in  both  of  which  he  partook)  had  in- 
duced Sir  William  Ilowe  to  evacuate  the 
Jerseys.  Towards  night  on  the  third  day 
we  reached  a  shabby  little  village,  or 
rather  hamlet,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
called  Sinkers,  a  place  of  a  very  evil  repu- 
tation as  the  head-quarters  of  wreckers  of 
the  worst  description,  who  in  those  days, 
not  to  say  in  these  too,  infested  that 
"  shipwrecked  coast."  At  the  wretched 
tavern  which  dispensed  their  daily  rum  to 
these  worthy  citizens,  and  at  which  we 
were  compelled  to  put  up,  we  directed 
Jasper  to  try  and  find  out  what  he  could 
about  this  tribe  of  Abrahams,  without  ex- 
citing notice.  This  he  easil^  did,  while 
busy  about  the  horses  in  the  stable^  and 


he  soon  came  to  us  with  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  the  old  Commissai-y  was 
yet  living  at  his  old  house,  though  much 
reduced  from  his  former  fiagitions  pros- 
perity, as  Ja<5per  had  esteemed  it.  Encour- 
aged beyond  our  hopxis  by  this  news,  we 
sent  him  forward  that  night  to  reconnoitre 
his  old  ground  and  find  how  matters  stood. 
When  he  returned,  he  reported  that  he 
had  attempted  an  entrance,  but  had  been 
repulsed  by  the  very  Commissary  whom 
^e  had  helped  to  guard  in  former  days. 
He  could  not,  or  would  not.  remember 
any  such  service,  and  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge any  gratitude  for  it,  or  to  admit 
him  to  whom  he  owed  it  into  his  house. 
'  There  was  sickness  there,'  he  said,  '  ho 
could  not  come  in.  There  was  a  tavern 
at  Sinkers;  he  might  go  there.'  The 
noise  of  this  discussion  brought  up  the 
effective  reserve  of  Mrs.  Abrahams,  an 
aged  matron  among  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
who  opened  a  fire  of  flying  artillery  upon 
him,  which  soon  made  him  beat  a  retreat. 
'*  What  business  had  he  to  come  there  at 
that  time  of  night,  disturbing  them,  and 
they  with  a  son  at  the  point  of  death  in 
the  house?  If  he  didn't  take  himself  off, 
they'd  let  fly  the  blunderbuss  at  him,  fpr 
a  black  rascal,  as  he  was."  And  much 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

So  Jasper  did  take  himself  off,  and  re- 
ported progress  as  above.  Matters  seemed 
now  to  be  in  the  train  we  had  long  wished 
for.  We  considered  what  step  to  take 
next,  and  agreed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  interposition  of  the  civil  arm,  if  we 
could  get  hold  of  it.  We  were  for  looking* 
up  the  nearest  magistrate ;  but  MacCor- 
mick  dissuaded  us,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  better  to  procure  one  from  a 
little  farther  from  the  coast.  So  we  gladly 
assented  to  his  proposal,  that  he  jSiould 
mount  one  of  his  horses  and  ride  back  to 
Monmouth  and  apply  to  "an  honest  law- 
yer," as  he  termed  him,  whom  he  had 
had  dealings  with,  to  come  over  and  help 
us.  The  next  morning  early,  he  accord- 
ingly appeared  with  this  phenomenon, 
Mr.  Sturdevant  by  name,  and  an  otiicer, 
in  case  of  need.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  left 
the  large  covere<l  wagon  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  sandy  hill  just  on  the  other  side 
of  which  Abrahams'  house  stood,  and 
walked  up  it^  both  for  the  sake  of  speed 
and  secrecy.  Jasper  was  to  bring  it 
slowly  after  us. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  we  could  eftect  an 
entrance.  We  were  aware  that  we  were 
reconnoitred,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
made  an  assault  on  the  door  that  threat- 
ened to  bring  it  down,  that  it  was  at 
length  opened  by  old  Abrahams  himself. 
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He  would  fain  have  held  parley  with  ns, 
but  we  pushed  by  him  into  the  room  at 
our  right,  of  which  the  door  was  open, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  kitchen,  but 
yet  the  apartment  usually  occupied  by 
the  family.  Here  we  made  a  stop,  and  the 
old  man  had  time  to  ask  us  our  business. 
To  this,  under  the  circumstances,  not  un- 
reasonable request,  Mr.  Sturdevant  stated 
that  our  business  was  with  his  son, 
Aaron,  whom  we  knew  to  be  in  the 
house.  He  denied  the  fact,  and  forti- 
fied his  denial  by  a  volley  of  impreca- 
tions more  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian  than  of  a  Jew.  Mr.  Stur- 
devant intimated  to  him  that  he  had  the 
necessary  process  and  officer,  and  should 
proceed  at  once  to  satisfy  himself  by  a 
search  of  the  premises.  Old  Abrahams 
seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  this  informa- 
tion, and  changing  his  tone,  begged  to 
know  why  it  was  that  this  perquisition 
was  set  on  foot  He  was  informed  that 
it  was  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  as 
principal  or  accessory  in  an  important 
forgery.  This  naturally  enough  increased 
the  old  man's  distress,  but  he  still  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  his  son  was  not 
there,  but  with  less  voluble  assurance. 
At  this  point  the  wife,  the  very  heroine 
who  had  routed  Jasper  and  put  him  to 
flight,  came  in  by  a  door  opening  into  the 
kitchen  and  said,  disregarding  the  signals 
telegraphed  to  her  by  her  husband, — 

"  And  what  do  you  want  here  1  What 
business  have  you  to  disturb  an  honest 
man's  house,  in  this  way  ?  Are  you  the 
gang  of  that  black  rascal  that  tried  to 
break  in  here  last  night  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  there's  a  sick  man  in  the  house? 
Get  oflF  with  you,  or  you'll  be  the  death  of 
my  poor  son.  lie's  been  plagued  enough 
already  this  morning,  poor  fellow,  and 
you'll  finish  him !  " 

This  is  a  very  faint  copy  of  the  tirade 
with  which  she  favored  us.  and  which 
seemed  to  produce  more  effect  on  her  hus- 
band than  on  us.  He  stamped  with  his 
feeble  foot,  and  clenched  his  fist  impo- 
tently,  more  at  her  than  at  us,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  We  must  see  your  son,  ma'am,"  said 
]Mr.  Sturdevant  kindly,  but  firmly. 

*'  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  the  dame 
responded  as  resolutely,  setting  her  back 
against  the  door. 

"  It  must  be  done,  ma'am,"  he  continued 
in  the  same  tone,  ^*  but  it  shall  be  done  as 
quietly,  and  with  as  little  disturbance  to 
him,  as  possible." 

He  then  gently  removed  her,  though 
she  struggled  violently,  and  made  a  resist- 
ance which  saved  the  credit  of  her  courage 
and  spirit,  although  she  had  to  yield  to  a 
superior  force.    We  pushed  through  a 


narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  door  opening  into  a  bed-chamber,  where 
lay  the  man  we  were  in  search  of  propped 
by  pillows,  and  testifying  by  his  looks  to 
the  truth  of  what  we  had  heard  as  to  his 
condition.  As  soon  as  we  had  looked  at 
him,  our  eyes  all  involuntarily  turned 
upon  MacCormick,  who  signified  by  a 
nod  and  look  that  he  was  the  man  we 
were  after. 

Having  received  this  confirmation.  Mr. 
Sturdevant  approached  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man,  to  open  his  business.  Just  at 
this  moment  we  heard  a  loud  noise,  in 
which  Jasper's  tones  were  distinguishable, 
as  if  there  was  some  difficulty  on  his  line 
of  march.  At  Markliam's  request,  Mac- 
Cormick went  out  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  while  we  remained  to  see  the  main 
play  played  out.  Mr.  Sturdevant  had  not 
advanced  very  far  in  his  cautious  state- 
ment of  the  reason  of  our  being  there, 
when  we  heard  loud  voices  and  footsteps 
approaching  the  house.  Jasper's  and 
MacCormick's  voices  were  soon  heard  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Markham  and  I  forthwith 
went  thither  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Jasper  we  found  sitting  on  a  rush-bottomed 
diair,  with  one  arm  over  the  back,  looking 
Tery  faint,  while  a  streak  of  blood  was 
dribbling  down  his  hand  upon  the  floor. 
But  this  spectacle  did  not  hold  us  long, 
when  we  looked  at  the  third  person  of 
the  party. 

"  Ferguson  ! "  exclaimed  Markham.  I 
was  too  much  amazed  to  say  any  thing. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Ferguson !  "  the  other  re- 
peated fiercely.  ^'  And  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  was  you  that  set  this 
black  ruffian  upon  me  as  I  was  peaceably 
upon  the  high-road  ?" 

Markham  and  I  looked  at  each  other, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  when  the  ma- 
gistrate came  out  of  the  siok-diamber, 
and  we  briefly  explained  the  facts.  He 
turned  to  MacCormick.  who  only  said  that 
he  found  Jasper  and  this  man  struggling 
together  on  the  ground,  the  former  wound- 
ed and  bleeding,  and  he  had  merely  inter- 
posed and  brought  them  both  along  to 
the  house,  which  he  was  quite  competent 
to  do,  though  Ferguson  was  a  strong  man. 
We  all  now  turned  to  Jasper,  who  said, 
rather  feebly, — 

'^  First  tie  a  handkerchief  tight  round 
my  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder."  This 
was  done  at  once.  "  Now,  master  Frank," 
he  went  on,  "put  your  walking-stick 
through  the  bandage,  and  give  it  a  hard 
turn,  and  hold  it  so."  I  did  as  I  was 
directed,  and  this  extemporized  tourniquet, 
which  Jasper  had  learnt  in  the  hospital, 
stopped  the  bleeding.  A  small  e.xhibition 
of  brandy,  of  which  medicine  MacCormick 
happened  accidentally  to  have  a  moderate 
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gapply  about  him,  for  emergencieSj  re- 
stored poor  Jasper  to  the  speaking  point. 
The  amount  of  his  information  was,  that 
as  he  was  slowly  coming  down  the  sandy 
hill,  having  stopped  for  some  time  on  the 
top  to  rest  the  horses^  he  saw  a  window 
of  the  Jew's  house  open,  and  a  man  jump 
out  of  it,  and  hurry  up  the  hill  towards 
himself.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  this  must  be  the  yery  man  we  were 
after,  and  accordingly  ho  appointed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  cutting  off  his  retreat. 
This  he  found  to  be  one  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty and  even  danger,  inasmuch  as  his 
antagonist  drew  a  knife  after  they  had 
closed,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm.  And 
had  not  MacOormick  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, the  enemy  would  have  made  good 
his  escape. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ferguson, 
"  this  is  all  true  enough,  but  what  objec- 
tion have  you  to  make  to  what  I  did  ? 
I  merely  defended  myself  when  attacked, 
without  provocation,  on  the  highway." 

But  Mr.  Sturdevant  intimated  that  his 
sudden  exit  from  Abrahams*  window, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  justify  his 
detention  for  further  inquiry. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Ferguson,  "  you 
know  that  you  act  at  your  own  peril. 
And  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  exact  all 
the  redress  I  can  get." 

Mr.  Sturdevant  merely  bowed  his  ac- 
quiescence and  said,  "  But  you  also  know, 
sir,  that  I  must  have  your  person  searched.' 
Any  thing  not  bearing  upon  this  case  will 
be  immediately  returned  to  you."  And 
he  called  the  officer  from  the  bed-cham- 
ber. 

At  this  announcement  Ferguson  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  hastily  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  crumpled 
packet  of  papers  and  threw  them  on  the 
fire.  Luckily  it  was  an  economical  house- 
hold, and  the  fire  was  but  newly  kindled. 
Ferguson  sprung  forward  to  strike  them 
into  the  coals  with  his  boot,  but  was  held 
back  by  MacCormick,  while  I  snatched 
them,  only  a  little  singed,  from  the  flames. 
This  authorized,  more  emphatically,  his 
being  taken  into  custody,  which  was  for- 
mally done.  But  the  papers  did  not  afford 
us  much  light  at  the  first  glance,  as  they 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  were  Sanscrit  to 
us.  After  a  brief  consultation  aside,  Mr. 
Sturdevant  returned  alone  to  the  sick 
Jew's  chamber,  taking  the  manuscripts 
with  him.  We  remained  busy  in  taking 
care  of  poor  Jasper,  who  seemed  very 
weak,  and  in  keeping  guard  over  Fer- 
guson. But  his  spirit  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted him.  He  appeared  as  one  stunned, 
and  sat  in  gloomy  silence  at  the  table, 
leaning   his   head   on  both  his  hands. 


Markham  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  con- 
gratulation, believing,  though  we  did  not 
know  how,  that  a  way  of  deliverance  was 
opened  before  us. 

It  was  long  before  Sturdevant  returned 
to  us;  so  long  that  we  had  dispatched 
MacCormick  for  a  siirgoon,  who  had  dress- 
ed Jasper's  arm,  and  departed,  before  the 
magistrate  appeared.  But  we  had  not 
waited  in  vain.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into 
the  detail  of  all  the  particulars,  for  it  is 
high  time  that  the  thread,  too  long  spun 
out,  of  this  narrative,  should  be  snipped  off. 
But.  of  course,  every  body  whose  memory 
(Heaven  pity  them !)  can  extend  back 
thirty  years,  will  remember  its  details, 
which  made  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  this 
country,  and  even  a  week's  in  England. 
Any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult a  file  of  the  London  Times,  of  that 
date,  will  find  all  the  documents,  letters, 
and  affidavits,  with  the  official  exonera- 
tion of  Colonel  Allerton,  at  full  length. 
As  near  as  I  remember  them,  for  my  mind 
was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  them  at  the 
time,  they  were  substantially  these : 

Ferguson,  from  his  knowledge  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  parties  likely  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  the  government,  had 
planned  this  St.  John  Forgery,  and  sev- 
eral other  meaner  ones,  and  had  found  an 
apt  instrument  in  Mr.  Aaron  Abrahams. 
This  gentleman  had  transacted  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  business,  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer  than  his  own, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  think  he  was  al- 
lowed his  full  share  of  the  booty.  The 
communications  between  them  were  car- 
ried on  in  cipher,  after  the  Yery  bc^nning, 
which  was  arranged  when  Ferguson  was 
in  New- York  on  a  former  visit,  imdertaken 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  suspick>ns  of 
Colonel  Allerton  had  been  excited,  Abra- 
hams, who  had  received  instant  notice  of 
them  from  Ferguson,  took  himself  out  of 
the  way  until  the  storm  should  blow 
over ;  this  being  undoubtedly  Ferguson's 
object  in  advising  a  delay  in  communicat- 
ing the  facts  to  the  secretary.  So  effec- 
tually had  Abrahams  done  this,  that  Fer- 
guson himself  had  great  difficulty  in  tra- 
cing him,  for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
confidence  in  his  English  confederate. 
And  it  was  not  until  his  illness  took  him 
back  to  his  father's  house  that  he  fairly 
came  up  with  him.  The  object  he  had  to 
gain  was  twofold ;  first,  to  arrange  Abra- 
hams' testimony  so  that  it  should  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  Colonel  Allerton ;  and 
secondly,  to  ^t  possession  of  the  letters 
in  cipher,  which  contained  his  instructions 
to  his  agent,  during  the  whole  transaction. 
In  these  laudable  pursuits  he  had  been  en- 
caged for  a  day  or  two,  at  such  times  as 
he  could  haye  access  to  the  tuck  man,  and 
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in  these  he  was  busy  when  our  opportune 
arrival  interrupted  him.  And  he  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  induce  Abrahams  to 
produce  the  letters  (which  he  always  kept 
with  him)  on  some  pretence,  but  with  the 
unquestionable  purpose  of  petting  posses- 
sion of  them  b}^  force  or  fraud.  When 
the  alarm  was  given  of  our  arrival,  and 
he  actually  saw  Markham  and  me,  he 
seized  thedocumeut^and  made  his  escape 
as  described  by  Jasper. 

The  principal  difficulty  Mr.  Sturdovant 
hid  to  contend  with,  on  the  part  of  the 
excellent  invalid,  was  to  persuade  him  on 
which  side  his  interest  lay.  But  it  being 
made  clear,  that  whatever  hope  of  favor 
or  reward  the  case  admitted  of  lay  with 
us,  he  ingenuously  stated  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  gave  the  key  to  the  cipher,  which 
made  it  perfectly  clear  as  to  where  the  guilt 
rested.  This  he  was  the  more  willing  to 
do  from  his  discontent  with  his  principal, 
nothing  allayed  by  this  last  operation  of 
his,  which  plainly  was  intended  to  leave 
him  without  proof  of  any  connection  be- 
tween them. 

My  mind  being  now  at  liberty  to  dwell 
on  my  own  affairs  without  distraction,  I 
felt  that  I  must  know  how  matters  stood 
between  Eleanor  Allerton  and  Markham, 
of  die.  Sometimes  I  hoped  that  things 
were  not  advanced  as  far  between  them 
as  I  had  feared.  He  certainly  did  not 
seem  inordinately  happy;  but  then  he 
was  parted  from  Eleanor.  Then,  again, 
I  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  had  no  letter 
from  her.  To  be  sure  it  was  hard  to  hit 
us,  as  we  always  were  on  the  wing ;  but 
I  think  I  could  not  have  pardoned  Eleanor, 
were  she  my  lady-love,  had  she  not  con- 
trived to  do  it.  The  suspense  was  in- 
tolerable. I  was  afraid  I  should  be  taken 
ill,  too ;  perhaps  I  should  die,  and  never 
see  her  again.  And  it  was  Markham  him- 
self that  relieved  me  from  my  distress,  at 
last.  He  it  was  that  proposed  that  I 
should  be  the  messenger  of  our  glad  tid- 
ings. He  wished  to  wait  until  the  whole 
business  in  regard  to  Ferguson  was  set- 
tled. "  Is  this  a  happy  lover  ?  "  said  I,  and 
I  felt  a  foolish  sort  of  comfort,  as  I  said  it. 
The  only  difficulty  was  about  poor  Jasper, 
and  this  was  settled  by  MacCormick 
agreeing  to  stay  with  him,  till  he  was  able 
to  travel,  and  then  to  see  him  to  New- 
York,  and  if  necessary  to  Wensley. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  I  did  not 
suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under  my  feet.  I 
set  out  at  daybr^ik  the  next  morning, 
and  got  on  to  New-York  as  fast  as  men 
and  horses,  urged  by  money,  could  take 
me  in  those  days.  But  I  did  not  reach 
the  city  till  the  next  day.  The  Fulton 
fortunately  sailed  that  evening,  and  I  was 
at  PjroTidencc  about  three  o'clock  the  next 


afternoon.  I  would  not  wait  till  the  stage 
coaches  could  describe  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  but  pushed  on  over  the  bare  line, 
perhaps  never  before  travelled.  I  spared 
no  money,  pains,  nor  horse-flesh,  and  hur- 
ried on  across  the, country  to  Wensley.  I 
had  to  stop  over  night  at  Wexborough ; 
but  the  next  day  I  was  on  my  hot  way 
again.  I  came  in  sight  of  Wensley  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  de]ick)us 
Indian  summer  day.  The  haze,  that  was 
not  a  haze,  gave  a  dreamy  beauty  to  tree, 
and  hill,  and  stream.  At  the  gate  I  left 
the  open  wagon  which  had  brought  me 
my  last  stage,  and  hastened  up  the  sweep. 
I  entered  the  house.  I  passed  on  to  Elea- 
nor's parlor.  I  open^  the  door.  She 
was  sitting  at  the  farther  window,  and 
alone.  When  she  saw  me,  she  started  up 
and  exclaimed,  only, 

"  Frank ! » 

"  Eleanor,  dear  Eleanor,"  said  I,  "  all  is 
well !  Every  thing  is  cleared  up,  and 
safe!" 

I  had  nearly  crossed  the  room  before  I 
had  finished  my  sentence.  She  gave  me 
a  look,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and.  com- 
ing forward  a  step  or  two,  fell  upon  my 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  Aha !  it  was 
not  Fairy's  neck  this  time.  It  was  my 
turn  now  I     And  these  were  tears  of  joy. 

Presently  I  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  still 
holding  her  hand,  (she  let  me,  by  Hea- 
ven !)  I  told  her  as  briefly  as  I  could  the 
whole  story.  When  this  was  done,  and 
we  paused  a  moment  from  the  subject,  I 
looked  in  her  eyes  (how  could  I  have  ever 
thought  them  hard  to  read),  and  said — 

"  Eleanor,  then  it  was  not  Markham, 
after  all  ? » 

"  No ! "  she  replied,  looking  into  mine — 
**  no,  Frank,  it  was  not  Markham." 

Ah,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
it  was  well  for  your  peace  of  mind  that 
you  were  not  within  eye-shot  just  then  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEING  BRUer  AMD  COMCLVftlTX. 

• 

There  is  really  no  occasion  for  this 
chapter.  The  little  more  I  haye  to  say  could 
be  stitched  on  to  the  last  one  just  as  well 
as  not.  But,  then,  I  do  think  that  chapter 
ends  well !  And,  moreover,  I  would  not 
have  this  story  of  mine  rounded  by  a 
thirteenth  chapter.  No,  indeed.  I  would 
as  soon  have  had  thirteen  guests  round 
my  wedding  supper-table.  So  we  will 
have  chapter  fourteen  as  L'Envoy,  if  only 
for  luck. 

Well,  well,  it  seemed  a  good  while  be- 
fore that  marriage-supper  was  spread!  But 
it  came  at  last.  And  it  has  been  a  good 
while  longer  since,  only  it  has  not  seemed 
so.  Not  that  we  nad  any  very  cruel  op- 
position to  encounter.    Had  I  been  wnt- 
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ing  a  novel,  I  should  have  been  a  dunce  to 
have  allowed  Eleanor  to  have  had  so  good- 
natured  a  papa.  But  I  cannot  help  the 
fact ;  and  in  real  life  such  characters  are 
not  uncommon  and  bj  no  meaas  unplea- 
sant, if  uninteresting.  Colonel  Allerton 
only  laughed  at  us,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  engagement  for  a  year  or  two, 
thinking  that  it  was  only  right  for  a  boy 
and  girl  of  nineteen  (for  I  found  that  I 
had  imagined  Eleanor  older  than  she  was, 
as  boys  are  apt  to  do,  and  that  I  was,  in 
fact,  just  eleven  days  her  elder)  should 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  change  their 
minds.  But  as  he  allowed  us  perfect  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  personally  and  by 
letter,  we  consoled  ourselves  by  revolving 
to  show  him  that  we  could  not  change  our 
minds.     At  any  rate,  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was,  of  course,  the  first 
person  out  of  that  family  to  whom  I  com- 
municated all  the  good  news  I  had  to  tell, 
withholding  nothing.  The  whole  story 
gave  him  the  extremest  pleasure,  but 
none  so  exquisite  as  the  part  which  told 
that  I  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Eleanor. 
This  joy  was  not  profuse  of  words. *but  it 
glistened  in  his  eye,  and  seemed  to  per- 
vade his  whole  nature,  and  to  glow  in  his 
whole  life.  I  believe  he  loved  us  both 
dearly,  and  rejoiced  from  his  heart  that 
we  loved  each  other.  And  then,  a  con- 
stitutional match-maker  feels  an  artist's 
pride  in  the  match  he  has  planned  and 
helped  to  make. 

I  thought  he  would  be  more  distressed 
than  he  seemed  to  be  at  Jasper's  mishap. 
But  he  treated  it  very  slightly.  He  seem- 
ed still  to  hold  to  General  Wolfe's  doc- 
trine, that  it  was  the  business  of  a  soldier 
to  die,  and,  of  course,  that  includes  being 
wounded.  He  was  only  glad  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  been  mentioned  with 
distinction  in  the  dispatches.  This  was 
•  also  very  much  Jasper's  own  opinion,  when 
he  arrived  soon  after  in  the  company, 
'rather  than  in  the  care,  of  the  good  Mac- 
Cormick,  who  came  on  with  him  to  see 
the  Allertons,  at  their  earnest  request, 
and  at  their  charges.  Major  Qrimes  told 
me  that  Jasper  said  that  a  fellow  that 
made  a  campaign  in  the  Jarseys,  must 
be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  stuck 
by  a  Tory !"  As  the  story  was  told  to 
me,  the  future  state  of  the  Tory  was 
somewhat  distinctly  intimated.  But  as 
Jasper  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  min- 
ister's service,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
qualifying  participle  was  an  interpolation 
of  the  gallant  narrator. 

Within  a  year  after  my  graduation, 
having  then  attained  my  majority,  Mr. 
Bulklev  united  Eleanor  and  me  in  holy 
wedlock  at  Wensl^.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  mixed  joy  and  sorrow,  of  smiles  and 


tears,  as  all  such  momentous  crises  must 
be  to  those  that  reflect  and  feel.  The 
greatest  grief  that  clouded  that  happy 
hour  was  the  thought  that  it  foreshadowed 
the  sad  hour  of  separation  from  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  and  Wensley.  For  almost  immediate- 
ly after  our  marriage,  we  accompanied 
Colonel  Allerton  back  to  England,  where 
we  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  three  years  afterwards.  There  our 
friendly  relations  were  renewed  with 
Markham,  who  had  returned  home  almost 
immediately  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  succeeded  to  the  ofhce  left 
vacant  by  the  dismission  of  Ferguson, 
which  he  held  until  it  expired,  in  no  long 
time,  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
unfortunate  class  it  regarded.  I  never 
knew  what  passed  between  Eleanor  and 
him  at  the  time  of  his  visit  at  Woodside. 
I  never  asked  her,  and  she  never  told  me. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  Eleanor 
and  I  returned  to  America,  and  lived  a 
year  or  two  at  Wensley.  But  the  climate 
of  New  England  did  not  agree  with  her 
health,  and  we  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  we  live  to  this  day.  Our  house 
stands  finely  on  a  spur  of  one  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, just  where  the  mountain  range 
begins  to  melt  into  the  champaign  country 
below.  Behind  us  the  mountains  stand 
in  everlasting  yet  ever-changing  beauty, 
while  before,  the  rushing  river  foams  and 
flows  through  a  delicious  country  of  mea- 
dows, pastures,  cornfields,  and  woodlands, 
dotted  with  cattle  and  sprinkled  with  vil- 
lages, until  it  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  blue 
distance.  It  is  situated  in  the  township 
of  Philipsburgh,  Monongahela  county, 
about  three  miles  off  the  State  road  from 
Harrodstown  to  Foxley,  to  the  west 
There  we  have  lived  for  many  years,  and 

have    had ;    but,    as  Miss  Martha 

Briskbody  said  to  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  a  minute 
statement  of  the  felicities  of  the  married- 
life,  and  Morton  and  Edith  Bellenden — 
^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  con- 
cerning our  matrimonial  comforts." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Bulkley  lived,  we  never 
fkiled  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  two  or  three 
months  every  summer,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose retained  Woodside  until  after  his 
death.  This  took  place  about  twelve 
years  from  the  time  of  our  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

It  was,  as  ho  had  always  wished  it 
should  be,  instantaneous.  I  chanced  to 
be  in  New-York  when  it  happened,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  reach  Wensley  in  time 
to  lay  his  head  in  the  minister's  tomb. 
Eleanor  mourned  him  as  another  father, 
and  I  as  the  only  one  I  had  known.  He 
left  a  moderate  property,  as  he  had  had  a 
captain's  pay  for  several  years,  tinder  the 
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last  pension  act.  This  he  left  to  the 
town,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Jasper 
during  his  life.  His  books  he  bequeathed 
to  me :  also  his  sword  and  firelock,  which 
are  crossed  over  the  fireplace  of  my  libra- 
ry, as  they  were  over  his.  His  cocked 
hat,  wig.  and  gold-headed  cane,  I  bought 
at  the  executor's  sale  at  a  moderate  figure, 
and  still  preserve  them  with  filial  rever- 
ence. 

Jasper  survived  his  master  nearly  ten 
years  and  was  a  good  deal  past  ninety 
when  he  died.  He  was  ^*a  prosperous 
gentleman  "  in  his  last  days.  For  besides 
Mr.  Bulkley's  bequest,  he  had  savings  of 
his  own,  as  he  was  a  pensioner  under  the 
first  act.  and  received  his  ninety  dollars  a 
year  till  his  death.  He  suffered  me  to 
give  him  the  use  of  a  cottage  near  the 
borders  of  a  pond,  which  is  known  as 
Jasp^s  Pond  to  this  day.  I  was  never  in 
Boston  without  going  to  see  him.  And 
though  I  was  at  home  when  he  died,  I 
honored  his  memory  with  a  marble  head- 
stone, according  to  a  promise  made  to  him 
during  life,  and  which  seemed  to  reconcile 
him  more  than  any  thing  to  the  idea  of 
dying.  The  minister's  tomb  is  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  burying  ground, 
aad  Jasper  lies  buried  a  little  to  the  west 
and  south  of  it.  You  would  know  it  by 
a  fine  larch  which  grows  near  it 

I  have  been  so  busy  with  the  memories 
I  most  love,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  what  became  of  Ferguson.  After 
the  first  joy  of  the  discovery  of  his  villany 
I  could  see  plainly  that  the  minister  was 
depressed  by  the  idea  of  his  undergoing 
an^  shameful  punishment.  I  mentioned 
this  to  Colonel  Allerton,  and  he,  too,  felt 
DO  disposition  to  pursue  him  to  extremi- 
ties. This  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Sturde- 
▼ant,  who  informed  them  that  his  wish 
was  facilitated  by  the  great  doubt  he  en- 
tertained whether  he  could  be  prosecuted 
to  conviction.  He  could  not  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  and  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  original  instigation 
of  the  crime,  when  in  this  country,  could 
be  proved,  after  the  death  of  Abrahams, 
which  soon  followed  the  scenes  at  his 
bedside.  So  he  was  discharged  from  cus- 
tody, by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  His 
spirit  was  thoroughly  broken,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  this  fact  When  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  his  release  were  going 
on,  Mr.  Sturdevant  received  from  Boston 
an  anonymous  letter,  containing  a  draft 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  given  to 
the  prisoner  on  his  discharge.  This  he 
must  have  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Colonel  Allerton,  the  man  he  had  tried  to 
ruin,  and  yet  he  took  it  We  knew  that 
it  was  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  Julia 
Mansfield.      Ferguson   went   to   South 


America,  where  the  revolutions  were  then 
waging,  and  nothing  definite  was  ever 
heard  of  him.  If  the  rumors  which 
reached  us  were  true,  his  life  and  death 
were  miserable  enough. 

And  now  I  do  wish  to  heaven  that  I 
had  the  least  piece  of  invention  in  my 
whole  composition !  I  always  thought  that 
these  facts,  simple  and  natural  as  they  are, 
were  capable  of  artistic  treatment  in  pro- 
per hands.  And  here  I  have  bungled  the 
whole  thing,  because  all  I  could  do  was 
to  tell  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred.  I  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  saying  any  thmg  about  myself  or  my 
concerns,  except  with  respect  to  parson 
Bulkley  and  Jasper,  when  I  began.  And 
here  I  have  told  you  this  long  story,  of 
which  after  all  I  seem  to  have  blundered 
into  being  the  hero,  much  against  my 
will.  But  I  could  not  help  myself;  I 
could  not  arrange  and  improve  my  inci- 
dents. All  that  I  can  claim  is  the  humble 
virtue  of  strict  and  literal  fidelity  in  my 
narrative  of  facts ;  I  believe  the  faculty  of 
imagination  was  left  out  when  I  was  put 
together. 

Then,  again,  I  wonder  whether  this  is 
"a  Story  without  a  Moral,"  or  not!  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  mean  that  it  should 
have  any.  I  have  been  taken  in  so  often 
by  false  pretences  and  found  that  I  had 
bought  a  tract  against  Catholicism  or 
against  Protestantism,  in  favor  of  free- 
trade  or  of  protection,  of  high  church  or 
low  church,  when  I  thought  I  had  been 
buying  a  novel,  that  I  was  determined 
when  asked  to  write  for  this  periodical, 
that  it  should  be  something  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  edifying  or  instructive. 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  succeeded  ;  but 
I  have  done  my  best.  I  was  horribly 
afraid,  however,  when  I  first  saw  the 
name  in  print  that  it  might  turn  out, 
after  all,  a  "Moral  without  a  Story !" 
But  I  don't  think  it  has.  The  only  moral 
I  can  discern  in  it,  is,  that  if  a  young 
gentleman  gets  into  a  row  and  is  sent 
away  from  college,  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  most  charming  of  young  women 
as  a  wife.  But  I  really  think  this  is 
too  violent  a  generalization,  and  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  the  academic  youth  of 
America  not  to  act  upon  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained truth.  If  my  story  have  any 
moral  it  is  because  one  is  the  inevitable 
attendant  upon  all  the  events  of  human 
life.  I  will  only  say,  at  parting,  that  T  shall 
be  amply  rewarded  for  my  pains,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  exciting  for  a  brief  moment 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers  a  portion  of 
the  interest  and  pleasure  which  is  ever 
renewed  in  my  own  breast  by  the  name 
of  Wensley. 
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BARTLEBY.  THE  SCRIVENER, 


A   STORY   OF   WALL-STREET. 


(Gondoded  from  page  657.) 


AFTER  breakfast,  I  walked  down  town, 
arguing  the  probabilities  pro  and  con. 
One  moment  I  thought  it  would  prove  a 
miserable  failure,  and  Bartleby  would  be 
found  all  alive  at  my  office  as  usual ;  the 
next  moment  it  seemed  certain  that  I 
should  see  his  chair  empty.  And  so  I 
kept  veering  about.  At  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Canal-street,  I  saw  quite 
an  excited  group  of  people  standing  in 
earnest  conversation. 

"  I'll  take  odds  he  doesn't,"  said  a  voice 
as  I  passed. 

"  Doesn't  go  ? — done  ! "  said  I.  "  put  up 
your  money." 

I  was  instinctively  putting  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  to  produce  my  own,  when  I 
remembered  that  this  was  an  election  day. 
The  words  I  had  overheard  bore  no  refer- 
ence to  Bartleby,  but  to  the  success  or 
non-success  of  some  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty.  In  my  intent  fVame  of  mind, 
I  had,  as  it  were,  imagined  that  all  Broad- 
way shared  in  my  excitement,  and  were 
debating  the  same  question  with  me.  I 
passed  on,  very  thanKful  that  the  uproar 
of  the  street  screened  my  momentary  ab- 
sent-mindedness. 

As  I  had  intended,  I  was  earlier  than 
usual  at  my  office  door.  I  stood  listening 
for  a  moment.  All  was  still.  He  must 
be  gone.  I  tried  the  knob.  The  door  was 
locked.  Yes,  my  procedure  had  worked 
to  a  charm  ;  he  indeed  must  be  vanished. 
Yet  a  certain  melancholy  mixed  with  this: 
I  was  almost  sorry  for  my  brilliant  suc- 
cess. I  was  fumbling  under  the  door  mat 
for  the  key,  which  Bartleby  was  to  have 
left  there  for  me,  when  accidentally  my 
knee  knocked  against  a  panel,  producing 
a  summoning  sound,  and  in  response  a 
voice  came  to  me  from  within — "Not yet; 
I  am  occupied." 

It  was  Bartleby. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  For  an  instant  I 
stood  like  the  man  who,  pipe  in  mouth, 
was  killed  one  cloudless  afternoon  long 
ago  in  Virginia,  by  summer  lightning ;  at 
his  own  warm  open  window  he  was  killed, 
and  remained  leaning  out  there  upon  the 
dreamy  afternoon,  till  some  one  touched 
him,  when  he  fell. 

**  Not  gone ! "  I  murmured  at  last.  But 
again  obeying  that  wondrous  ascendancy 
which  the  inscrutable  scrivener  had  over 
me,  and  from  which  ascendency,  for  all 
my  chafing,  I  could  not  completely  escape, 
I  slowly  went  down  stairs  and  out  into 
the  street,  and  while  walking  round  the 
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block,  considered  what  I  should  next  do 
in  this  unheard-of  perplexity.  Turn  the 
man  out  by  an  actual  thrusting  I  could 
not ;  to  drive  him  away  by  calling  him  hard 
names  would  not  do ;  calling  in  the  police 
was  an  unpleasant  idea ;  and  yet,  permit 
him  to  enjoy  his  cadaverous  triumph  over 
me, — this  too  I  could  not  think  of.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  or,  if  nothing  could  be 
done,  was  there  any  thing  further  that  I 
could  assume  in  the  matter?  Yes,  as 
before  I  had  prospectively  assumed  that 
Bartleby  would  depart,  so  now  I  might 
retrospectively  assume  that  departed  he 
was.  In  the  legitimate  carrying  out  of 
this  assumption,  I  might  enter  my  office 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  pretending  not  to 
see  Bartleby  at  all,  walk  straight  against 
him  as  if  he  were  air.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  in  a  singular  degree  have  the  apn 
pearance  of  a  home- thrust.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  Bartleby  could  withstand 
such  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  as- 
sumptions.. But  upon  second  thoughts 
the  success  of  the  plan  seemed  rather « 
dubious.  I  resolved  to  argue  the  matter 
over  with  him  again. 

"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  entering  the  office, 
with  a  quietly  severe  expression,  "I  am 
seriously  displeased.  I  am  pained,  Bar- 
tleby. I  had  thought  better  of  you.  I 
had  imagined  you  of  such  a  gentlemanly 
organization,  that  in  any  delicate  dilemma 
a  slight  hint  would  suffice — in  short,  an 
assumption.  But  it  appears  I  am  deceiv- 
ed. Why,"  I  added,  unaffectedly  starting 
"  you  have  not  even  touched  that  money 
yet"  pointing  to  it,  just  where  I  had  left 
it  the  evening  previous. 

He  answered  nothing. 

"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  quit  me  ?  " 
I  now  demanded  in  a  sudden  passion,  ad- 
vancing close  to  him. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  quit  you,"  he 
replied,  gently  emphasizing  the  not, 

"  What  earthly  right  have  you  to  stay 
here  ?  Do  you  pay  any  rent  ?  Do  you 
pay  my  taxes?  Or  is  this  property 
yours  ?  " 

He  answered  nothing. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  on  and  write 
now  ?  Are  your  eyes  recovered  ?  Could 
you  copy  a  small  paper  for  me  this  morn- 
ing? or  help  examine  a  few  lines?  or 
step  round  to  the  post-office  ?  In  a  word, 
will  you  do  any  thing  at  all,  to  give  a 
coloring  to  your  refusal  to  depart  the  pro- 
mises?" 

He  silently  retired  into  his  hermitage. 
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I  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
resentment  that  I  thought  it  but  prudent 
to  check  myself  at  present  from  further 
demonstrations.  Bartleby  and  I  were 
alone.  I  remembered  the  tragedy  of  the 
unfortunate  Adams  and  the  still  more  un- 
fortunate Colt  in  the  solitary  oflSce  of  the 
latter;  and  how  poor  Colt,  being  dread- 
fully incensed  by  Adams,  and  imprudent- 
ly permitting  himself  to  get  wildly  excit- 
ed, was  at  unawares  hurried  into  his  fatal 
act — an  act  which  certainly  no  man  could 
possibly  deplore  more  than  the  actor  him- 
self Often  it  had  occurred  to  me  in  my 
ponderings  upon  the  subject,  that  had 
that  altercation  taken  place  in  the  public 
street,  or  at  a  private  residence,  it  would 
not  have  terminated  as  it  did.  It  was  the 
circumstance  of  being  alone  in  a  solitary 
oflBce,  up  stairs,  of  a  building  entirely  un- 
hallowed by  humanizing  domestic  associ- 
ations— an  uncarpeted  office,  doubtless,  of 
a  dusty,  haggard  sort  of  appearance; — 
this  it  must  have  been,  which  greatly 
helped  to  enhance  the  irritable  desperati6n 
of  the  hapless  Colt. 

But  when  this  old  Adam  of  resentment 
rose  in  me  and  tempted  me  concerning 
Bartleby,  I  grappled  him  and  threw  him. 
IIow?  Why,  simply  by  recalling  the 
divine  injunction :  "  A  new  commandment 
give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
Yes,  this  it  was  that  saved  me.  Aside 
from  higher  considerations,  charity  often 
operates  as  a  vastly  wise  and  prudent  prin- 
ciple— a  great  safeguard  to  its  possessor. 
Men  have  committed  murder  for  jealousy's 
sake,  and  anger's  sake,  and  hatred's  sake, 
and  selfishness'  sake,  and  spiritual  pride's 
sake ;  but  no  man  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
ever  committed  a  diabolical  murder  for 
sweet  charity's  sake.  Mere  self-interest, 
then,  if  no  better  motive  can  be  enlisted, 
should,  especially  with  high-tempered 
men,  prompt  all  beings  to  charity  and 
philanthropy.  At  any  rate,  upon  the  oc- 
casion in  question,  I  strove  to  drown  my 
exasperated  feelings  towards  the  scrivener 
by  benevolently  construing  his  conduct. 
Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!  thought  I,  he 
don't  mean  any  thing ;  and  besides,  he  has 
seen  hard  times,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged. 

I  endeavored  also  immediately  to  oc- 
cupy myself,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
comfort  my  despondency.  I  tried  to  fancy 
that  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  at  such 
time  as  might  prove  agreeable  to  him, 
Bartleby,  of  his  own  free  accord,  would 
emerge  from  his  hermitage,  and  take  up 
some  decided  line  of  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door.  But  no.  Half-past 
twelve  o'clock  came;  Turkey  began  to 
glow  in  the  face,  overturn  his  inkstand, 
and  become  generally  obstreperous ;  Nip- 


pers abated  down  into  quietude  and  cour- 
tesy ;  Ginger  Nut  munched  his  noon  apple ; 
and  Bartleby  remained  standing  at  his 
window  in  one  of  his  profoundest  dead- 
wall  reveries.  Will  it  be  credited  ?  Ought 
I  to  acknowledge  it  ?  That  afternoon  I 
left  the  oflBce  without  saying  one  further 
word  to  him. 

Some  days  now  passed,  during  which, 
at  leisure  intervals  I  looked  a  little  into 
*•  Edwards  on  the  Will,"  and  "  Priestley  on 
Necessity."  Under  the  circumstances, 
those  books  induced  a  salutary  feeling! 
Gradually  I  slid  into  the  persua,sion  that 
these  troubles  of  mine  touching  the  scri- 
vener, had  been  all  predestinated  from 
eternity,  and  Bartleby  was  billeted  upon 
me  for  some  mysterious  purpose  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  which  it  was  not  for  a 
mere  mortal  like  me  to  fathom.  Yes, 
Bartleby,  stay  there  behind  your  screen, 
thought  I ;  1  shall  persecute  you  no  more  ; 
you  are  harmless  and  noiseless  as  any  of 
these  old  chairs ;  in  short,  I  never  feel  so 
private  as  when  I  know  you  are  here.  At 
least  I  see  it,  I  feel  it ;  I  penetrate  to  the 
predestinated  purpose  of  my  life.  I  am 
content.  Others  may  have  loftier  parts 
to  enact ;  but  my  mission  in  this  world, 
Bartleby,  is  to  furnish  you  with  office- 
room  for  such  period  as  you  may  see  fit 
to  remain. 

J  believe  that  this  wise  and  blessed 
frame  of  mind  would  have  continued  with 
me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsolicited  and 
uncharitable  remarks  obtruded  upon  me 
by  my  professional  friends  who  visited 
the  rooms.  But  thus  it  often  is,  that  the 
constant  friction  of  illiberal  minds  wears 
out  at  last  the  best  resolves  of  the  more 
generous.  Though  to  be  sure,  when  I 
reflected  upon  it,  it  was  not  strange  that 
people  entering  my  office  should  be  struck 
by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  unaccount- 
able Bartleby,  and  so  be  tempted  to  throw 
out  some  sinister  observations  concerning 
him.  Sometimes  an  attorney  having  busi- 
ness with  me,  and  calling  at  my  office, 
and  finding  no  one  but  the  scrivener  there, 
would  undertake  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
precise  information  from  him  touching  my 
whereabouts;  but  without  heeding  his 
idle  talk,  Bartleby  would  remain  standing 
immovable  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
So  after  contemplating  him  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  time,  the  attorney  would  depart, 
no  wiser  than  he  came. 

Also,  when  a  Reference  was  going  on, 
and  the  room  full  of  lawyers  and  wit- 
nesses and  business  was  driving  fast ;  some 
deeply  occupied  legal  gentleman  present, 
seeing  Bartleby  wholly  unemployeo.  would 
request  him  to  run  round  to  his  (the  legal 
gentleman's)  office  and  fetch  some  papers 
for  him.     Thereupon,   Bartleby  would 
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tranquilly  decline,  and  yet  remain  idle  as 
before.  Then  the  lawyer  would  give  a 
great  stare,  and  turn  to  me.  And  what 
could  I  say  1  At  last  I  was  made  aware 
that  all  through  the  circle  of  mv  profes- 
sional acquaintance,  a  whisper  of  wonder 
was  running  round,  having  reference  to 
the  strange  creature  I  kept  at  my  oflSce. 
This  worried  me  very  much.  And  as  the 
idea  came  upon  me  of  his  possibly  turning 
out  a  long-lived  man,  and  keep  occupying 
my  chambers,  and  denying  my  authority ; 
and  perplexing  my  visitors ;  and  scandal- 
izing my  professional  reputation ;  and 
casting  a  general  gloom  over  the  premises ; 
keeping  soul  and  body  together  tx)  the 
last  upon  his  savings  (for  doubtless  he 
spent  but  half  a  dime  a  day),  and  in  the 
end  perhaps  outlive  me,  and  claim  posses- 
sion of  ray  ofiBce  by  right  of  his  perpetual 
occupancy  :  as  all  these  dark  anticipations 
crowded  upon  me  more  and  more,  and 
my  friends  continually  intruded  their  re- 
lentless remarks  upon  the  apparition  in 
my  room ;  a  great  change  was  wrought 
in  me.  I  resolved  to  gather  all  my  facul- 
ties together,  and  for  ever  rid  me  of  this 
intolerable  incubus. 

Ere  revolving  any  complicated  project, 
however,  adapted  to  this  end,  I  first 
simply  suggested  to  Bartleby  the  pro- 
priety of  his  permanent  departure.  In  a 
calm  and  serious  tone,  I  commended  the 
idea  to  liis  careful  and  mature  considera- 
tion. But  having  taken  three  days  to 
meditate  upon  it,  he  apprised  me  that  his 
original  determination  remained  the  same ; 
in  short,  that  he  still  preferred  to  abide 
with  me. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  now  said  to  my- 
self, buttoning  up  my  coat  to  the  last 
button.  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  ought  I 
to  do  ?  what  does  conscience  say  I  should 
do  with  this  man,  or  rather  ghost.  Rid 
myself  of  him,  I  must ;  go,  he  shall.  But 
how  ?  You  will  not  thrust  him,  the  poor, 
pale,  passive  mortal, — you  will  not  thrust 
such  a  helpless  creature  out  of  your  door  1 
you  will  not  dishonor  yourself  by  such 
cruelty?  No,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  do 
that.  Rather  would  I  let  him  live  and 
die  here,  and  then  mason  up  his  remains 
in  the  wall.  What  then  will  you  do  1 
For  all  your  coaxing,  he  will  not  budge. 
Bribes  he  leaves  under  your  own  paper- 
weight on  your  table ;  in  short,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  he  prefers  to  cling  to  you. 

Then  something  severe,  something  un- 
usual must  be  done.  What !  surely  you 
will  not  have  him  collared  by  a  constable, 
and  commit  his  innocent  pallor  to  the 
common  jail  ?  And  upon  what  ground 
could  you  procure  such  a  thing  to  be 
done  1 — a  vagrant,  is  he  ?  What !  he  a 
vagrant,    a    wanaerer,  who    revises   to 


budge  ?  It  is  because  he  will  not  be  a 
vagrant,  then,  that  you  seek  to  count  him 
as  a  vagrant.  That  is  too  absurd.  No 
visible  means  of  support:  there  I  have 
him.  Wrong  again :  for  indubitably  he 
does  support  himself,  and  that  is  the  only 
unanswerable  proof  that  any  man  can 
show  of  his  possessing  the  means  so  to  do. 
No  more  then.  Since  he  will  not  quit 
me,  I  must  quit  him.  I  will  change  my 
offices;  I  will  move  elsewhere;  and  give 
him  fair  notice,  that  if  I  find  him  on  my 
new  premises  i  will  then  proceed  against 
him  as  a  common  trespasser. 

Acting  accordingly,  next  day  I  thus 
addressed  him :  "  I  find  these  chambers 
too  far  from  the  City  Hall ;  the  air  is  un- 
wholesome. In  a  word,  I  propose  to  re- 
move my  offices  next  week,  and  shall  no 
longer  rec^uire  your  services.  I  tell  you 
this  now,  m  oraer  that  you  may  seek  an- 
other place." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  nothing  more 
was  said. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  engaged  carts 
and  men,  proceeded  to  my  chambers,  and 
having  but  little  furniture,  every  thing 
was  removed  in  a  few  hours.  Through- 
out, the  scrivener  remained  standing  be- 
hind the  screen,  which  I  directed  to  be 
removed  the  last  thing.  It  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  being  folded  up  like  a  huge 
folio,  left  him  the  motionless  occupant  of 
a  naked  room.  I  stood  in  the  entry 
watching  him  a  moment,  while  somethmg 
from  within  me  upbraided  me. 
N  I  re-entered,  with  my  hand  in  my 
pocket — and — and  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

"  Good-bye,  Bartleby  ;  T  am  going — 
good-bye,  and  God  some  way  bless  you ; 
and  take  that,"  slipping  s(>mcthing  in  his 
hand.  But  it  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and 
then, — strange  to  say — I  tore  myself  from 
him  whom  I  had  so  longed  to  hie  rid  of. 

Established  in  my  new  quarters,  for  a 
day  or  two  I  kept  the  door  lockeo,  and 
started  at  every  footfall  in  the  passages. 
When  I  returned  to  my  rooms  after  any 
little  absence,  I  would  pause  at  the  thresh- 
old for  an  instant,  and  attentively  listen, 
ere  applying  my  key.  But  these  fears 
were  needless.  Bartleby  never  came 
nigh  me. 

I  thought  all  was  going  well,  when  a 
perturbed  looking  stranger  visited  me,  in- 
quiring whether  I  was  the  person  who 
had  recently  occupied  rooms  at  No.  — 
Wall-street. 

Full  of  forebodings,  I  replied  that  I  was. 

"Then  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  who 
proved  a  lawyer,  "you  are  responsible 
for  the  man  you  left  there.  He  refuses 
to  do  any  copying;  he  refuses  to  do 
any  thing ;  he  says  he  prefers  not  to ;  and 
he  refuses  to  quit  the  premises." 
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"I  am  very  sony,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
assumed  tranquillity,  but  an  inward  tre- 
mor, "  but,  really,  the  man  you  allude  to 
is  nothing  to  me — he  is  no  relation  or 
apprentice  of  mine,  that  you  should  hold 
me  responsible  for  him." 

"  In  mercy's  name,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  cannot  inform  you.  I 
know  nothing  about  him.  Formerly  I 
employed  him  as  a  copyist ;  but  he  has 
done  nothing  for  me  now  for  some  time 
past." 

''  I  shall  settle  him  then, — ^good  morn- 
ing, sir." 

Several  days  passed,  and  I  heard  noth- 
ing more ;  and  though  I  often  felt  a  chari- 
table prompting  to  call  at  the  place  and 
see  poor  Bartleby,  yet  a  certain  squeam- 
ishness  of  I  know  not  what  withheld 
me. 

All  Ls  over  with  him,  by  this  time, 
thought  I  at  last,  when  through  another 
week  no  further  intelligence  reached  me. 
But  coming  to  my  room  the  day  after,  I 
found  several  persons  waiting  at  my 
door  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

"That's  the  man — here  he  comes," 
cried  the  foremost  one,  whom  I  recognized 
as  the  lawyer  who  had  previously  called 
upon  me  alone. 

••  You  must  take  him  away,  sir,  at  ' 
once,"  cried  a  portly  person  among  them, 
advancing  upon  me,  and  whom  I  knew  to 
be   the  landlord  of  No.  —  Wall-street. 
"These  gentlemen,  my  tenants,  cannot 

stand  it  any  longer;  Mr.  B "  pointmg 

to  the  lawyer,  "  has  turned  him  out  of  his 
room,  and  he  now  persists  in  haunting 
the  building  generally,  sitting  upon  the 
banisters  of  the  stairs  by  day,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  entry  by  night.  Every  body 
is  concerned;  chents  are  leaving  the 
offices ;  some  fears  are  entertained  of  a 
mob ;  something  you  must  do,  and  that 
without  delay." 

Aghast  at  this  torrent,  I  fell  back  be- 
fore it,  and  would  fain  have  locked  myself 
in  my  new  quarters.  In  vain  I  persisted 
that  Bartleby  was  nothing  to  me — no 
more  than  to  any  one  else.  In  vain : — I  was 
the  last  person  known  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  him,  and  they  held  me  to  the 
terrible  account.  Fearful  then  of  being 
exposed  in  the  papers  (as  one  person  pre- 
sent obscurely  threatened)  I  considered 
the  matter,  and  at  length  said,  that  if  the 
law}^er  would  give  me  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  the  scrivener,  in  his  (the  law- 
yer's) own  room,  I  would  that  afternoon 
strive  my  best  to  rid  them  of  the  nuisance 
they  complained  of. 

Going  up  stairs  to  my  old  haunt,  there 
was  Bartleby  silently  sitting  upon  the 
banister  at  the  landing. 


"  What  are  you  domg  here,  Bartleby  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Sitting  upon  the  banister,"  he  mildly- 
replied. 

I  motioned  him  into  the  lawyer's  room, 
who  then  left  us. 

"Bartleby,"  said  I,  ''are  you  aware 
that  you  are  the  cause  of  great  tribulation 
to  me,  by  persisting  in  occupying  the 
entry  after  being  dismissed  from  the 
office  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"Now  one  of  two  things  must  take 
place.  Either  you  must  do  something,  or 
something  must  be  done  to  you.  Now 
what  sort  of  business  would  you  like  to 
engage  in  ?  Would  you  like  to  re-engage 
in  copying  for  some  one  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  any 
change." 

"  Would  you  like  a  clerkship  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  1 " 

"  There  is  too  much  confinement  about 
that.  No,  I  would  not  like  a  clerkship ; 
but  I  am  not  particular." 

"  Too  much  confinement,"  I  cried,  "  why 
you  keep  yourself  confined  all  the  time  !  " 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  take  a  clerkship," 
he  rejoined,  as  if  to  settle  that  little  item 
at  once. 

"How  would  a  bar-tender's  business 
suit  you  ?  There  is  no  trying  of  the  eye- 
sight in  that." 

"  I  would  not  like  it  at  all ;  though,  as 
I  said  before,  I  am  not  particular." 

His  unwonted  wordiness  inspirited  me. 
I  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  Well  then,  would  you  like  to  travel 
through  the  country  collecting  bills  for 
the  merchants?  That  would  improve 
your  health." 

"  No,  I  would  prefer  to  be  doing  some- 
thing else." 

"  How  then  would  going  as  a  compan- 
ion to  Europe,  to  entertain  some  young 
gentleman  with  your  conversation, — how 
would  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  It  does  not  strike  me 
that  there  is  any  thing  definite  about  that. 
I  like  to  be  stationary.  But  I  am  not 
particular." 

"  Stationary  you  shall  be  then,"  I  cried, 
now  losing  idl  patience,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  all  my  exasperating  connection  with 
him  fairly  flying  into  a  passion.  "  If  you 
do  not  go  away  from  these  premises  before 
night,  I  shall  feel  bound — indeed  I  am 
bound — to — to— to  quit  the  premises  my- 
self!" I  rather  absurdly  concluded, 
knowing  not  with  what  possible  threat  to 
try  to  frighten  his  immobility  into  com- 
pliance. Despairing  of  all  further  efforts, 
I  was  precipitately  leaving  him,  when  a 
final  thought  occurred  to  me— one  which 
had  not  b^  wholly  onindolged  before. 
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"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  in  the  kindest  tone 
I  could  assume  under  such  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, '•  will  you  go  home  with  me 
now — not  to  my  office,  but  my  dwelling — 
and  remain  there  till  we  can  conclude 
upon  some  convenient  arrangement  for 
you  at  our  leisure?  Come,  let  us  start 
now,  right  away." 

••  No :  at  present  I  would  prefer  not  to 
make  any  change  at  all." 

I  answered  nothing;  but  effectually 
dodging  every  one  by  the  suddenness 
and  rapidity  of  my  flight,  rushed  from 
the  building,  ran  up  Wall-street  towards 
Broadway,  and  jumping  into  the  first 
,  omnibus  was  soon  removed  from  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  tranquillity  returned  I  dis- 
tinctly perceived  that  1  had  now  done  all 
that  I  possibly  could,  both  in  respect  to 
the  demands  of  the  landlord  and  his  ten- 
ants, and  with  regard  to  my  own  desire 
and  sense  of  duty,  to  benefit  bartleby,  and 
shield  him  from  rude  persecution.  I  now 
strove  to  be  entirely  care-free  and  quies- 
cent ;  and  my  conscience  justified  me  in 
the  attempt ;  though  indeed  it  was  not  so 
successful  as  I  could  have  wished.  So 
fearful  was  I  of  being  again  hunted  out 
by  the  incensed  landlord  and  his  exaspe- 
rated tenants,  that,  surrendering  my  busi- 
ness to  Nippers,  for  a  few  days  1  drove 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  town  and 
through  the  suburbs,  in  my  rockaway; 
crossed  over  to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
and  paid  fugitive  visits  to  Manhattanville 
and  Astoria.  In  fact  I  almost  lived  in 
my  rockaway  for  the  time. 

When  again  I  entered  my  office,  lo,  a 
note  from  the  landlord  lay  upon  the  desk. 
I  opened  it  with  trembling  hands.  It  in- 
formed me  that  the  writer  had  sent  to 
the  police,  and  had  Bartleby  removed  to 
the  Tombs  as  a  vagrant.  Moreover, 
since  I  knew  more  about  him  than  any 
one  else,  he  wished  me  to  appear  at  that 
place,  and  make  a  suitable  statement  of 
the  f\vcts.  These  tidings  had  a  conflicting 
effect  upon  nic.  At  first  I  was  indignant; 
but  at  last  almost  approved.  The  land- 
lord's energetic,  summary  disposition,  had 
led  him  to  adopt  a  procedure  which  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  decided  upon  my- 
self;  and  yet  as  a  last  "resort,  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  seemed  the  only 
plan. 

As  I  afterwards  learned,  the  poor  scri- 
vener, when  told  that  he  must  be  con- 
ducte<l  to  the  Tombs,  offered  not  the 
slightest  obstacle,  but  in  his  pale  unmov- 
ing  way,  silently  acquiesced. 

Some  of  the  compassionate  and  ciu-ious 
bystanders  joined  the  party ;  and  headed 
by  one  of  the  constables  arm  in  arm  with 
Bartleby,  the  silent  procession  filed  its 
way  through  all  the  noise,  and    heat, 


and  joy  of  the  roaring  thoroughfares  at 
noon. 

The  same  day  I  received  the  note  I 
went  to  the  Tombs,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  JIalls  of  Justice.  Seeking 
the  right  officer,  I  stated  the  purpose  of 
my  call,  and  was  informed  that  the  indi- 
vidual I  described  was  indeed  within.  I 
then  assured  the  functionary  that  Bartle- 
by was  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  greatly 
to  be  compassionated,  however  unaccount- 
ably eccentric.  I  narrated  all  I  knew, 
and  closed  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  let- 
ting him  remain  in  as  indulgent  confine- 
ment as  possible  till  something  less  harsh 
might  be  done — though  indeed  I  hardly 
knew  what.  At  all  events,  if  nothing  else 
could  be  decided  upon,  the  alms-house 
must  receive  him.  I  then  begged  to  have 
an  interview. 

Being  under  no  disgraceful  charge,  and 
quite  serene  and  harmless  in  all  his  ways, 
they  had  permitted  him  freely  to  wander 
about  the  prison,  and  especially  in  the  in- 
closed grass-platted  yards  thereof.  And 
so  I  found  him  there,  standing  all  alone  in 
the  quietest  of  the  yards,  his  face  towards 
a  high  wall,  while  all  around,  from  the 
narrow  slits  of  the  jail  windows,  I  thought 
I  saw  peering  out  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
murderers  and  thieves. 

"  Bartleby  I " 

"  I  know  you,"  he  said,  without  look- 
ing round, — "  and  I  want  nothing  to  say 
to  you." 

"  It  was  not  I  that  brought  you  here, 
Bartleby,"  said  I,  keenly  pained  at  his 
implied  suspicion.  "And  to  you,  this 
should  not  be  so  vile  a  place.  Nothing 
reproachful  attaches  to  you  by  being  here. 
And  see,  it  is  not  so  sad  a  place  as  one 
might  think.  Look,  there  is  the  sky,  and 
here  is  the  grass." 

"  I  know  where  I  am,"  he  replied,  but 
would  say  nothing  more,  and  so  I  left 
him. 

As  I  entered  the  corridor  again,  a  broad 
meat-like  man,  in  an  apron,  accosted  me, 
and  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
said — '•  Is  that  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  he  want  to  starve  ?  If  he  does, 
let  him  live  on  the  prison  fare,  that's  all." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  I,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  such  an  unofficially 
speaking  person  in  such  a  place. 

'•  I  am  the  grub-man.  Such  gentlemen 
as  have  friends  here,  hire  me  to  provide 
them  with  something  good  to  eat." 

**Is  this  so?"  said  I,  turning  to  the 
turnkey. 

He  said  it  was. 

"Well  then,"  said  I.  slipping  some 
silver  into  the  grub-man's  hands  (for  so 
they  called  him).  '^I  want  you  to  give 
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particular  attention  to  my  friend  there; 
let  him  have  the  best  dinner  you  can  get. 
And  you  must  be  as  polite  to  him  as 
possible." 

"Introduce  me,  will  you?"  said  the 
grub-man,  looking  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion which  seem  to  say  he  was  all  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  breeding. 

Thinking  it  would  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  scrivener,  I  acquiesced;  and  asking 
the  grub-man  his  name,  went  up  with  him 
to  Bartleby. 

"Bartleby,  this  is  Mr.  Cutlets;  you 
will  find  him  very  useful  to  you." 

'*  Your  sarvant,  sir,  your  sarvant,"  said 
the  grub-man,  making  a  low  salutation 
behind  his  apron.  "Hope  you  find  it 
pleasant  here,  sir; — spacious  grounds — 
cool  apartments,  sir — hope  you'll  stay 
with  us  some  time — try  to  make  it  agree- 
able. May  Mrs.  Cutlets  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner,  sir, 
^         in  Mrs.  Cutlets'  private  room?" 

"I  prefer  not  to  dine  to-day,"  said 
Bartleby,  turning  away.  "  It  would  dis- 
agree with  me ;  1  am  unused  to  dinners." 
So  saying  he  slowly  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  inclosure,  and  took  up  a  por- 
tion fronting  the  dead-wall. 

"  How's  this  ?  "  said  the  grub-man,  ad- 
dressing me  with  a  stare  of  astonishment 
"  He's  odd,  aint  he  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  a  little  deranged,"  said 
I,  sadly. 

"Deranged?  deranged  is  it?  Well 
now,  upon  my  word,  I  thought  that  friend 
of  yourn  was  a  gentleman  forger;  they 
are  always  pale  and  genteel-like,  them 
forgers.  I  can't  help  pity  'em — can't  help 
it,  sir.  Did  you  know  Monroe  Edwards  ?  " 
he  added  touchingly,  and  paused.  Then, 
laying  his  hand  pityingly  on  my  shoulder, 
sighed,  "  he  died  of  consumption  at  Sing- 
Sing.  So  you  weren't  acquainted  with 
Monroe  ?  " 

"No,  I  was  never  socially  acquainted 
with  any  forgers.  But  I  cannot  stop 
longer.  Look  to  my  friend  yonder.  You 
will  not  lose  by  it.     I  will  see  you  again." 

Some  few  days  after  this,  I  again  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  Tombs,  and  went 
through  the  corridors  in  quest  of  Bartle- 
by ;  but  without  finding  him. 

"  I  saw  him  coming  from  his  cell  not 
long  ago,"  said  a  turnkey,  "  may  be  he's 
gone  to  loiter  in  the  yards." 

So  I  went  in  that  direction. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  the  silent  man  ?  " 
said  another  turnkey  passing  me.  "  Yon- 
der he  lies — sleeping  in  the  yard  there. 
'Tis  not  twenty  minutes  since  I  saw  him 
lie  down." 

The  yard  was  entirely  quiet  It  was 
not  accessible  to  the  common  prisoners. 


The  surrounding  walls,  of  amazing  thick- 
ness, kept  oflf  all  sounds  behind  them. 
The  Egyptian  character  of  the  masonrj 
weighed  upon  me  with  its  gloom.  But  a 
soft  imprisoned  turf  grew  under  foot 
The  heart  of  the  eternal  pyramids,  it 
seemed,  wherein,  by  some  strange  magic, 
through  the  clefts,  grass-seed,  dropped  by 
birds,  had  sprung. 

Strangely  huddled  at  the  base  of  the 
wall,  his  knees  drawn  up,  and  lying  on 
his  side,  his  head  touching  the  cold  stones, 
I  saw  the  wasted  Bartleby.  But  nothing 
stirred.  I  paused ;  then  went  close  up  to 
him ;  stooped  over,  and  saw  that  his  dim 
eyes  were  open;  otherwise  he  seemed 
profoundly  sleeping.  Something  prompted 
me  to  touch  him.  I  felt  his  hand,  when 
a  tingling  shiver  ran  up  my  arm  and  down 
my  spine  to  my  feet. 

The  roimd  face  of  the  grub-man  peered 
upon  me  now.  "His  dinner  is  ready. 
Won't  he  dine  to-day,  either  ?  Or  does 
he  live  without  dining?" 

"lives  without  dining,"  said  I,  and 
closed  the  eyes. 

"  Eh !— He's  asleep,  aint  he  ?  " 

"With  kings  and  counsellors,"  mur- 
mured I. 

There  would  seem  little  need  for  proceed- 
ing further  in  this  history.    Imagination 
wUl  readily  supply  the  meagre  recital  of 
poor  Bartleby's  interment.    But  ere  part- 
mg  with  the  reader,  let  me  say,  that  if 
this  little  narrative  has  sufficiently  inter- 
ested him,  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  who 
Bartleby  was,  and  what  manner  of  life 
he  led  prior  to   the  present  narrator's 
making  his  acquaintance,  I  can  only  reply, 
that  in  such  curiosity  I  fully  share,  but 
am  wholly  unable  to  gratify  it.    Yet  here 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  divulge 
one  little  item  of  rumor,  which  came  to 
my  ear  a  few  months  after  the  scrivener's 
decease.     Upon  what  basis  it  rested,  I 
could  never  ascertain;  and  hence,  how 
true  it  is  I  cannot  now  tell.    But  inas- 
much as  this  vague  report  has  not  been 
without  a  certain  strange  suggestive  inter- 
est to  me,  however  sad.  it  may  prove  the 
same  with  some  others;  and  so  I   will 
briefly  mention  if.     The  report  was  this : 
that  Bartleby  had  been  a  subordinate 
clerk  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, from  which  he  had  been  suddenly 
removed  by  a  change  in  the  adroini.stra- 
tion.    When  I  think  over  this  rumor,  I 
cannot  adequately  express  the  emotions 
which  seize  me.      Dead  letters  !  does  it 
not  sound  like  dead  men?    Conceive  a 
man  by  nature  and  misfortune  prone  to  a 
pallid  hopelessness,  can  any  business  seem 
more  fitted  to  heighten  it  than  that  of 
continually  handling  these  dead  letters. 
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and    assorting   them    for   the    flames?  eats  nor  hungers  any  more;  pardon  for 

For  by  the  cart-load  they  are  annually  those  who  died  despairing ;  hope  for  those 

burned.    Sometimes  from  out  the  foldca  who   died  unhoping  ;   good    tidings  for 

paper  the  pale  clerk  takes  a  ring : — the  those  who  died  stifled  by  unrelieved  ca- 

nnger  it  was  meant  for,  perhaps,  moulders  lamities.     On  errands  of  life,  these  letters 

in  the  grave ;  a  bank-note  sent  in  swiftest  speed  to  death, 

charity  : — he  whom  it  would  relieve,  nor  Ah  Bartleby !  Ah  humanity ! 


PHANTOMS. 

ALL  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died, 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table,  than  the  hosts 

Invited ; — the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  every  where 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  etherial  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires ; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys. 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

The  perturbations,  the  perpetual  jar 
Of  earthly  wants  ana  aspirations  high. 

Come  fi-om  the  influence  of  that  unseen  star, 
That  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon,  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud. 

Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light. 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd, 

Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night ; 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light  connecting  it  with  this, 

O'er  whose  unsteaay  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 
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THE   NIGHT-BIRDS   OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY  NO  ORNITUOLOOraT.* 
Families,  Btiiglns ;  and  Caprinmlglds. 


IN  a  recent  paper,  I  took  occasion  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  gradation,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  which  is  observable,  running 
through  the  whole  range  of  animal  crea- 
tion, connecting,  if  not  actually  blending, 
order  with  order,  family  with  family, 
genus  with  genus,  so  that  in  all  the  great 
chain  there  is  no  link  wanting,  in  the  vast 
system  no  abrupt  transition,  and,  from 
beginning  to  end,  no  void  to  be  supplied, 
nor  any  superfluity  or  redundance  to  be 
obliterated. 

On  that  occasion  this  harmony  was 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  *'  Day- 
Owls,"  those  active  and  fierce  birds  of 
prey,  some  of  them  hardly  inferior  in  size, 
courage,  strength,  and  rapacity  to  the  royal 
tribe  of  eagles,  which,  standing  next  in 
order,  under  the  head  of  ropa/w,  to  the  vul- 
tures and  Hilcous,  those  purely  day-destroy- 
ers, are  partly  diurnal,  partly  nocturnal  in 
their  predatory  habits,  and  are  therefore 
fitted  to  wage  war  on  a  different  class  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  repress  its  inor- 
dinate increase,  in  like  manner  as  the 


vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  and 
buzzards  perform  their  ministry  in  check- 
ing the  excessive  growth  of  those  tribes, 
to  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  which 
they  are  ordained.  In  that  consideration, 
we  saw  that  in  like  manner  as  these  day- 
owls  are  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  prey 
on  which  they  subsist,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  true  diurnal  birds  of  prey  and 
the  night-hunters,  so  in  many  particulars 
of  their  structure,  plumage,  and  general 
appearance,  they  stand  midway  between 
the  two  groups,  possessing  such  attributes 
of  either  as  are  suitable  to  their  own  exi- 
gencies, and  lacking  such  as  would  in  no 
wise  serve  their  needs. 

In  all  such  birds,  for  instance,  as  cap- 
ture their  prey  on  the  wing  by  sheer  speed 
of  flight,  rapidity  of  evolution,  and  facility  of 
soaring,  swooping,  or  darting  oft*  instanta- 
neously at  acute  angles  or  in  abrupt  courses, 
a  peculiarity  of  formation  of  the  motive 
mechanism  is  at  once  discoverable,  such 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  momentum, 
and  most  powerful  action  on  the  air,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  soimds  created  in 


*  This  fa  p«rhaps  tho  most  fitting  time  and  place  in  which  the  writer  of  thla,  and  one  or  two  similar  puix-rn 
on  kliulrcd  topics,  which  have  recentlv  apiMjarcd  In  the  pages  of  Putnam,  may  take  the  liberty— to  liimsilt 
neither  usual  nor  agreeable — to  say  a  fow  words  in  propria  persond,  in  repiv  to  some  publi^hed  remarks  «>n 
his  Imtiibiu  performances,  emanating  from  two  widolv  diflPterent  sources,  and  promptod.  one  would  s:iy,  ?»y 
widely  different  feelings,  which  appear,  however,  equally  to  call  for  a  response.  Ana  first,  as  the  ctaiin:)  tif 
courte.xv  take  of  right  tho  priority  to  those  of  unprovoked  and  agsressive  intru>Ion,  tho  writer  would  a|[H>logi7.« 
to  Dr.  Brrwrk  for  the  error,  so  graceftilly  and  kindly  pointed  out  by  a  communication  In  the  August  Xo.  of 
tills  Maga/ino,  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  regard  to  fiome  of  the  notes  to  an  edition  of  Wihion's  Ornithology-, 
published  in  Boston,  in  1S40,  under  tho  supervision,  as  it  appears  from  the  title  of  the  work,  of  that  gentleman. 
At  the  time,  when  the  papers  on  **Ea2leis"  and  on  *'Fi8h-Hawks  and  Falcons,"  were  written,  Uie  author  was 
not  without  doubts  and  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  the  notes,  from  which  he  quoted  liberally;  tlif  ratiior 
tliat  many  of  thtjui,  from  tho  conte.xt,  seemed  to  claim  an  £nglii>h  origin.  Nevertheless,  bting  signed.  Kdiiirr, 
and  tho  title-p;vge  indicating  no  editorship  Siivo  that  of  T.  M.  Breweh,  he  judged  himself  bound  to  attriNiite 
the  credit  th»ire,  whence,  primd  facU.  It  appeared  to  be  derived-  Composing  without  ready  access  to  large 
or  cornploto  libraries,  a  certain  degree  of  pardon,  if  not  licenBC,  Is  surely  to  be  conceded  to  a  writer,  wh«»,  prt.»- 
fe&injr  nothing  of  sclenco  or  far  tauglit  leanilng,  alms  only,  while  amusing,  to  induce  others  to  ob-erve,  anil 
contribute  their  mite,  however  hamble,  toward  a  study  which  may  be,  and  Is,  daily  and  hourly  advanced  by 
the  candid  and  dl-^corning  information  of  observers,  however  illiterate  and  rude,  who  have  tlie  oi»i»ortunity  of 
seeing,  and  endeavor  honestly  to  recount  what  thoy  have^en. 

Secondly,  and  in  a  difleront  spirit,  to  respond  to  a  scientific  gentleman,  one  Profe^or  Ilaldt-mand,  who  in  n 
Bcientlflc  lecture,  addressed  to  a  scientific  audience,  at  the  Educational  Convention,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  thouglu 
proper  to  step  aside  from  his  path  to  assail  almost  every  dlstinguislicd  author  of  btUes-Uttrf^,  poetry,  romance, 
or  magaziniann,  in  the  land,  because  they  are  not  writers  of  pure  science;  and  who  chose  flippantly  to  asfail 
me,  I  have  a  word  to  say;  and  I  hope  one  will  be  sufficient 

In  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  Putnam,  on  the  "Eagles"  of  the  United  States  of  Americi,  I  spoke  of 
Audubon's  Fahto  WaHhingtoni,  Bird  of  Wasliington,  as  "the  largest  of  the  true  Eagles: "  tho  conte.xt  clearly 
showing  that  I  ha<I  in  my  mind,  and  on  my  pen,  only  the  eagles  of  Am.-rica.  Tho  scientific  gentleman  de- 
nounces tho  a.ssertion,  without  specl^'lng  wherein  the  alleged  error  on  my  part  lies -whether  the  Binl  i.f 
Washington  i.s  not  a  true  eagle,  or,  if  not  the  largest,  which  is^  Farther,  1  chanced,  in  writing  the  paper  in 
question,  on  an  entirely  subordinate  and  scarcely  cognate  matter  to  set  down  "Lyceum  of  Natural  History." 
instead  of  •*  Academy  of  Natural  Science,"  at  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  Professor  Uiddemand  pronounct,-*.  ine 
«D  atUieilrd  no  ornithologist. 

Nt»w  imprimii*^  I  never  said  I  was  an  ornithologist,  nor  professed  to  be  such.  A  man  may  love  binls  «>r 
flowers,  witlioiit  being  cither  ornithologist  or  botanist;  just  as  one  may  bo  a  professor,  and  wholly  deficient  in 
conventional  dignity  and  decorum. 

It  would  be  singular  logic  to  argue  a  writer  on  naval  affairs  no  sailor,  becaose  in  the  flow  of  autliorship  he 
chanced  to  confound  Portsmouth  with  Plymouth,  or  L'Orlcnt  with  C^ierbourg,  as  the  point  at  which  some 
specimen  of  naval  architecture  is  to  bo  seen  laid  up. 

Yet  such  is  tho  mmlo  in  which  this  scientific  gentleman  has  treated  me. 

I  beg,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  once  for  all  to  Inform  that  learned  professor,  and  all  other  gentry  of  hb 
kidney,  that  profossinar  nothing,  I  seek  only  to  amuse  my  readers  Innocentiv,  to  the  best  of  my  small  abiUtiei*, 
confident  of  my  motives,  and  seeking  no  license  from  such  as  he.  Friendly  censure  I  thankmlly  accept,  im- 
pertinent and  intrusive  assault  I  Indignantly  rebut;  and,  for  the  last  Ume,*I  pray  him  to  remember  that  dia- 
ooortoey  no  more  belongs  to  science,  than  inolUbility  is  a  part  of  criticism.  - 
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course  of  their  propulsion.  For  sound  is 
a  matter  of  no  consideration  to  animals, 
which  do  not  capture  by  surprise  or 
stealth,  but  by  overpowering  and  un- 
rivalled velocity  in  pursuit. 

"  In  all  those  birds,"  sa3'S  Sir  William 
Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  an  edition  of  Wil- 
son's Ornithology,  "  which  perform  very 
swift  and  rapid  flights, — the  falcons,  for  in- 
stance, swifts  or  swallows,  and  many  of  the 
sea- fowls,  as  the  frigate-bird,  &c., — the 
wings  are  very  pointed,  a  contrariety  of  form 
to  the  strigiacB,  with  the  plumules  very 
closely  united,  and  locked  together,  so  as  to 
form  almost  a  thin  or  solid  slip.  These  pro- 
duce more  resistance,  and  act  as  a  stronger 
propelling  medium  when  vigorously  used. 
In  the  owls  the  wings  present  a  larger 
surface,  but  are  not  so  capable  of  swift 
motion ;  and  to  prevent  the  noise  which 
would  necessarily  be  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent percussion  of  so  great  an  expanse, 
the  ribs  are  entirely  detached  at  the  tips, 
and  the  plumules  of  the  inner  ones  being 
drawn  to  a  line  point,  thus  offer  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  and  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  resistance.  Asa  further  proof  that 
this  structure  is  so  intended,  we  find  it 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  those  species 
which  feed  occasionally  during  the  day, 
and  we  have  al^  the  narrowing  and  acu- 
mination  of  the  wings  denoting  superior 
flight;  while  in  some,  there  is  a  still 
greater  depression  in  the  elongated  tail." 

Nor  are  these  peculiarities  in  their  or- 
gans of  propulsion  the  only  marked  dis- 
tinctions between  the  day-owls,  of  which 
the  great  Virginia  homed  owl.  the  snowy 
owl,  and  the  hawk  owl.  the  latter  espe- 
cially, are  the  most  prominent  types,  and 
their  congeners  which  fly  by  night.  For 
iu  all  these,  the  facial  disk  is  more  or  less 
imperfect,  giving  to  the  head  more  of  the 
a^iuiline  or  falconine  type,  and  less  of  that 
feline  character  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
the  night-owls  J  the  car  conchs  are  not 
nearly  so  large  aAi  open,  nor  have  the 
eves  that  extreme  prominence  and  mobili- 
ty in  their  sockets  which  give  to  the  noc- 
turnal species  so  rare  a  power  of  sight  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  gloaming,  or  even  in 
the  i-jvyless  gloom  of  midnight. 

From  the  falconines,  therefore,  or  car- 
nivorous destroyers,  by  day,  of  the  swift- 
winged  diurnal  species  of  birds,  themselves 
insectivorous  or  vegetable  feeders,  of  small 
(juadrupcds  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, weasels,  mice  and  the  like,  and  of  such 
of  the  reptilia  as  go  abroad  by  day — some 
few  of  them,  as  the  swallow-tailed  hawk, 
nauclerus  furcatus,  particularly,  forming 
again  a  sort  of  half-hnk  with  the  cypselidtB 
or  Kwifli).  by  condescending  to  feed  on 
some  of  the  larger  insects,  as  bibillulcB  or 
dragon  flies,  mosquito  hnwks,  and  the 


like — we  descend  to  the  day-owls,  whksh, 
using  in  many  respects  a  common  diet 
with  their  hvelier  and  fleeter  kinsmen,  and 
having  many  similar  or  identical  powers 
and  resources,  have  yet  a  wider  range  of 
animals  whereon  to  prey,  a  different  field 
for  their  pursuit,  and  a  different  hour  of 
the  day  wherein  to  exercise  their  in- 
stincts. 

For  whereas  the  falcons,  from  the  eagle 
downward  to  the  heaviest  kite  or  buzzard, 
affect  the  broadest  light  of  heaven,  brook 
undazzled  the  unclouded  glare  of  noon, 
and  rejoice  in  the  wide  open  sunlighted 
moorlands,  with  the  swift  breezes  career- 
ing over  the  heather  and  driving  the  great 
clouds  with  their  alternations  of  vivid  sun- 
gleams  and  dark  shadows  over  the  grouse- 
haunted  hills ;  delight  to  flap  their  wings 
and  soar  and  swoop,  and  balance  them- 
selves aloft,  over  the  sedgy  fens,  home  of 
the  heron  and  the  clanging  bittern ;  or  to 
glide  on  equal  pinions  over  the  treeless 
downs,  where  the  bustard  skulks  or  the 
ring  dotterel  and  the  golden  plover  pipe 
and  whistle  ;  it  is  in  the  still  cool  of  the 
gray  twilight,  and  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  shadowy  forest,  or  on  the  misty  skirts 
of  the  dark  marsh  woodland,  that  the  most 
diurnal  of  the  owls  speeds  forth  on  his 
errand  of  silent  and  swift  destruction. 

From  these  we  come,  naturally,  and  not 
per  saltum,  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration,  the  night-owls — the  genuine 
birds  of  darkness,  figurative  and  real,  the 
birds  of  demonology  and  witchcraft,  of  ro- 
mance and  superstition,  of  history  and 
fable — the  birds  of  Minerva  and  Genghis 
Khan,  regarded,  as  it  would  seem,  in  all 
ages  and  throughout  all  countries  with 
mingled  feelings  of  dislike,  disgust,  super- 
stitious veneration  and  senseless  awe. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  general  and  un- 
accountable feeling,  it  is  notorious  that 
*'of  all  birds"  of  pre}',  none  of  which  are 
in  truth  injurious  or  even  useless  to  the 
farmer,  -'Owls  are  the  most  useful  to  man, 
by  protecting  his  cornfields  and  granaried 
provision  from  mice  and  numberless  ver- 
min. Yet  prejudice  has  perverted  these 
birds  into  objects  of  superstition  and  con- 
sequent hate.  The  kind-hearted  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  says,  *  I  wish  that  any  thing  1  could 
write  or  say  might  cause  this  bird  to  stand 
better  with  the  world  at  large  than  it  has 
hitherto  done ;  but  I  have  slender  hopes 
on  this  score,  because  old  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices  are  seldom  overcome ;  and  when 
I  look  back  into  the  annals  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, I  see  too  clearly  that  defamation 
has  done  its  worst  to  ruin  the  whole  fami- 
ly, in  all  its  branches,  of  this  poor,  harm- 
less, useful  friend  of  mine.'  "  The  same 
clever  writer  and  indefatigable  traveller 
says  of  the  common  barn  owls  of  Europe, 
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which  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  of  America,  though  frequent 
in  the  West,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  "if  this  useful  bird  caught  its 
food  by  day  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  utility  in  thinning  the 
country  of  mice,  and  it  would  be  protected 
and  encouraged  every  where.  It  would 
be  with  usw  what  the  Ibis  is  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. Wnen  it  has  young  it  will  bring  a 
mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes."  Mr.  Waterton  also  testifies  to 
having  seen  this  bird  fly  away  with  a  rat 
which  he  had  just  shot;  and  moreover 
states  that  he  saw  her  drop  perpendicular- 
ly into  the  water,  and  presently  rise  out 
of  it  with  a  fish  in  her  claws,  which  she 
took  to  her  nest. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that,  as 
it  is  the  natural  mission,  founded  upon 
and  inculcated  by  his  instinctive  tastes 
and  habits,  of  the  vulture  to  cleanse  the 
earth  from  carrion  and  the  excess  of  de- 
caying animal  substances — as  it  is  that  of 
the  falcons  to  keep  down  the  superabun- 
dance of  small  birds,  game,  inferior  quad- 
rupeds, and  some  of  the  reptilia,  the  un- 
limited increase  of  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of 
vegetable  nature,  it  is  the  appointed  busi- 
ness of  the  owls,  and  of  the  night-owls 
more  particularly,  to  keep  down  the  ver- 
min, which  do  their  insidious  work  by 
night,  and  which  therefore  entirely  escape 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  diurnal  hunters  of 
the  air,  and  arc  little  liable  to  be  endan- 
gered by  the  devices  of  man,  to  whom 
they  work  the  most  continual  mischief, 
inasmuch  as  their  depredations  are  com- 
mitted, for  the  most  part,  when  both  ho 
and  his  trusty  friend,  the  dog,  are  forget- 
ting the  cares  of  the  day  in  the  arms  of 
nature's  soft  restorer. 

It  is  true,  the  owl  may  occasionally 
make  a  descent  upon 

the  roosts  In  order  ranged 
Of  tame  villatio  fowls; 

especially  when  those  roosts  chance  to  be 
atuatedin  theopenair,  among  shady  trees, 
or  by  some  lone  woodside,  by  which  the 
rural  farm-house  may  stand  sheltered  and 
secluded.  It  is  true,  that  more  frequently 
than  "  an  eagle,"  at  least,  he  may  play  the 
part  in  a  dovecot  which  was  enacted  by 
Coriolanus  among  the  Volsci,  fluttering 
and  decimating  the  inmates — although  his 
staunch  advocate,  Mr.  Waterton,  defends 
him  from  this  charge  likewise,  laying  all 
the  blame  of  egg-sucking  and  pigeon- 
slaughtering  upon  the  rats,  against  whom 
he  maintains  that  the  "mousing  owl"  is 
the  best  friend  and  defender  of  all  pouters, 
tumblers,  fantails,  frill-necks,  dragons, 
out  quocunque  alio  sub  nomine  gawient. 


Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  whe- 
ther Signer  Owl  be  or  be  not  an  oocasion- 
al  pullicide  or  columbicide.  very  certain  it 
is,  that,  were  his  enormities  in  this  line 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  they  would 
not  possibly  begin  to  weigh  against  his 
services,  as  the  exterminator  of  rats,  mice, 
weasels,  stoats,  and  such  other  small  deer 
as  are  the  real  and  deadly  devastators  alike 
of  the  poultr}'-yard,  the  dovecot,  the  gar- 
den, the  harvest-field  and  the  granary. 

Peace,  therefore,  to  the  owl,  as  to  the 
robin,  the  thrush,  the  blue  bird  and  the 
grackle  !  Peace  to  the  vermin-slayers,  as 
to  the  insectivora — although,  if  I  err  not, 
Professor  Mapes,  the  consistent  and  suc- 
cessful protector  of  the  warbler,  the  fly- 
catcher, the  foully  abused  king-bird,  and 
even  the  much  wronged  jay,  and  long- 
suffering  crow,  has  exempted  the  perse- 
cuted owl  from  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which 
has  been  extended  to  all  other  fowls  of 
air,  and  which — with  thankfulness  to  the 
worthy  savant  be  it  spoken — has  once 
more  filled  our  New  Jersey  woods  with 
the  winged  hordes  of  summer,  and  ren- 
dered their  long  silent  solitudes  alive  once 
more,  and  vocal  with  bird  minstrelsy. 

Rarely  is  the  night-owl  adapted  by  the 
hand  of  the  All-wise  Artificer  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  is  intended ;  with  his 
large,  prominent  eyes,  collecting  every 
stray  gleam  of  light,  their  pupils  dilating 
and  contracting  like  those  of  a  cat,  to 
which  animal  his  whole  face  bears  no  in- 
considerable resemblance,  so  that  he  can 
see  as  well,  or  better,  in  darkness  than  in 
daylight ;  his  beak  completely  curved, 
trenchant  and  acutely  pointed  to  deal 
sudden  death;  his  powerful  retractile 
talons,  wherewith  to  seize  and  grapple 
his  vigorous  and  active  prey,  whether  it 
be  the  lithe  and  sinewy  weasel,  or  the 
slippery  and  reluctant  snake,  in  order  to 
grripe  which  the  more  effectively,  he  has 
the  power  to  turn  his  outer  toe  backward 
or  forward,  at  his  pleasure;  his  large, 
wide  opened,  conch-like  ears,  guarded  by 
the  most  delicate  fringe  of  downiest 
plumelets,  excluding  every  foreign  sub- 
stance, but  admitting  every  faintest  and 
most  distant  sound ;  his  soft,  warm,  downy 
feathers,  guarding  his  body  from  the  cold 
night-dews  and  white  frost  rimes,  and 
floating  through  the  atmosphere  with  lit- 
tle more  resistance  than  a  snow-flake; 
his  pinions  softly  webbed  with  "  the  ex- 
terior edges  and  sides  of  the  wing-quills 
slightly  recurved,  and  ending  in  fine 
hairs  or  points,  by  which  means  the  bird 
is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  air  with 
the  greatest  silence — "a  provision ** — I 
quote  fi^)m  the  truly  philosophic  Wilson 
— "  necessary  for  enabling  it  the  better  to 
surprise  its    prey.    In    the  hawk  owl 
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which  flies  by  day,  and  to  whom  this  con- 
trivance would  be  of  no  consequence,  it  is 
accordingly  omitted,  or  at  least  is  scarcely 
observable.  So  judicious,  so  wise,  and  so 
perfectly  applicable  are  all  the  dispositions 
of  the  Creator." 

To  proceed,  however,  from  generals  to 
particulars,  the  night-owls — or  tnose,  at 
least,  which  are  most  strictly  nocturnal, 
although  some  even  of  these  occasionally 
fly  by  day — of  the  United  States,  are  six 
in  number :  the  great-barred  owl,  strix 
nebulosa;  the  long-eared  owl,  strix 
otu8 ;  the  short-eared  owl,  strix  brach- 
yotiis  ;  the  Acadian  owl,  strix  acadica; 
the  American  bam  owl,  strix  ameri- 
cana  ;  and  the  mottled  owl,  strix  asio. 
Of  these  six  species,  three,  the  long-eared, 
the  short-eared,  and  the  bam  owl,  are 
either  common  to  both  continents,  or  are 
so  closely  allied  to  the  European  birds  of 
the  same  titles,  that  the  distinctions,  if 
there  be  any,  are  not  patent  to  ordinary 
observers ;  nor  have  they  been  defini- 
tively laid  down  in  the  books.  For  my- 
self, I  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  American  and  European  long  and 
short  eared  owls,  since  both  these  species 
are  in  some  sort  northern  birds,  being 
found  in  the  fur  countries  and  nearly  up 
to  the  Arctic  circle.  With  regard  to  the 
American  and  English  barn  owls,  I  have 
more  hesitation  in  speaking,  although  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  American  bird,  much  less  of  com- 
paring the  two.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  bam  owl  in  America  is 
known  almost  entirely  as  a  southern  and 
western  visitor  or  resident,  and  is  com- 
paratively a  stranger  at  the  north,  and  to 
the  eastward ;  whereas,  it  is  notorious, 
that  almost  the  only  birds  which  are 
really  common  to  the  two  continents,  ai*e 
those  which  have  a  very  high  northern 
range,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
birds  of  prey,  geese,  ducks  and  sea-fowl ; 
and  that,  in  nearly  every  other  case,  how- 
ever closely  allied  the  genera  may  be. 
even  to  appearing  identical,  on  minute  ana 
scientific  examination,  permanent  and  in- 
variable structural  distinctions,  or  exter- 
nal markings,  are  found,  establishing 
generic  differences. 

Its  habitat,  therefore,  and  location  on 
the  continent  of  America  would,  naturally, 
in  some  degree  argue,  prima  facie^  against 
the  identity  of  the  American  with  the 
English  barn  owl ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  case  likewise  with  the  American  mag- 

Sie,  which  is  found  only  westward  of  the 
Ilssissippi  toward  Uie  roots  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  yet  is  generally  pronounced 
to  coincide  precisely  with  its  European 
congener. 
These  observations,  it  must  be  here 


stated,  are  by  no  means  intended  as  con- 
clusions; but  merely  as  hints  to  others 
who  have  better  occasions  and  greater 
facilities  for  prosecuting  nice  inquiries,  the 
necessi^  of  which  is  indisputable,  so  apt 
are  the  keenest  sighted  of  us  all  to  be  mis- 
led by  close  similarities  even  of  outward 
appearance  alone,  and  to  be  seduced  by 
prejudice  into  neglect  or  contempt  of 
scientific  investigation.  In  proof  of  which 
position,  I  can  testify  that  I  know  many 
persons  of  good  intellect,  and  more  than 
average  ability,  who  persist  in  maintaixi- 
ing  the  identity  of  the  En^ish  and  Amer- 
ican snipe,  scolopax  galtinago,  and  amer- 
icana  ;  and  of  the  little  American  hare, 
lepus  americanus,  with  the  English  bur- 
rowing wild  rabbit,  lepus  cubiculuSj  al- 
though the  distinctions  between  the  two 
former  are  fully  established  to  the  convic- 
tion of  any  one  less  obtuse  than  that 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
who  insists  to  this  hour — Wilson,  Audu- 
bon, and  all  the  tnbe  of  naturalists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — on  the  iden- 
tity of  snipe  and  woodcock ;  while  be- 
tween the  latter,  except  in  size  and  general 
color,  there  is  not  a  point  of  resemblance. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons,  as  the 
French  say,  which  must,  in  this  instance, 
be  understood  as  a  retrogression  to  our 
owls ;  the  largest,  noblest,  and  most  im- 
portant, as  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  our  night-owls  is  the  Great  Barrsd 
Owl,  strix  nebtdosa^  which  is  almost  a 
universal  inhabitant  of  the  American  for- 
est, throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces,  and  probably  away  be- 
yond our  newly-acquired  territories  to  the 
highlands  of  Mexico. 

"  This,"  says  Wilson,  speaking  of  the 
barred  owl,  "  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  our  owls.  In  winter,  particularly,  it  is 
numerous  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, among  the  woods  that  border  the 
extensive  meadows  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware.  It  is  very  frequently  observed 
flying  by  day.  and  certainly  sees  more 
distinctly  at  i;nat  time  than  many  of  its 
genus.  In  one  spring,  at  different  times, 
I  met  with  more  than  forty  of  them, 
generally  flying,  or  sitting  exposed.  I 
also  once  met  one  of  their  nests,  contain- 
ing three  young,  in  the  crotch  of  a  white 
oak,  among  thick  foliage.  The  nest  was 
rudely  put  together,  composed  outwardly 
of  sticks,  intermixed  with  some  dry  grass 
and  leavas,  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs. 
At  another  time,  in  passing  through  the 
woods,  I  perceived  something  white  on 
the  high  shaded  branch  of  a  tree  close  to 
the  trunk  that,  as  I  thought,  looked  like 
a  cat  asleep.  Unable  to  satisfy  myself,  I 
was  induced  to  fire;  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  regret,  four  young  owls,  of  this 
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same  species,  nearlv  full  grown,  came 
down  headlong,  and',  fluttering  for  a  few 
moments,  died  at  my  feet.  I  have  also 
qeen  the  eggs  of  this  species,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  young  pul- 
let, but  much  more  globular  and  peHectly 
white. 

"  These  birds  sometimes  seize  on  fowls, 
partridges,  and  young  rabbits :  mice  and 
small  birds  are,  however,  their  most  usual 
food.  The  difference  in  size  between  the 
male  and  female  of  this  owl  is  cxti-aor- 
dinary,  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly 
eight  inches  in  the  length.  Both  scream 
during  the  day  like  a  hawk." 

I  am  not  personally  well  acquainted 
with  this  species,  which,  common  as  it  is 
8aid  to  be,  I  have  never  met  with  in  any 
of  the  most  wooded  portions  of  New  Jer- 
sey, most  of  these  being  more  or  less 
familiar  to  me ;  though  I  doubt  not  it  is 
to  be  found  in  "the  pmes"  along  the 
southern  Atlantic  coasts;  in  the  heavy 
tracts  of  high  timbered  swamp  which 
border  those  famous  snipe  marshes  known 
as  the  "  Big  "  and  '•  Little  Piece  ; "  as, 
also,  in  all  the  densely  wooded  mountain 
ridges  of  £ssex  and  Warren  counties. 
Once  or  twice,  in  riding  after  nightfall 
through  the  greenwoods,  and  the  spurs 
of  the  forest  mantled  Muscoretcong  or 
Waway anda  hills  in  Orange  county,  New- 
York,  I  have  been  startled  by  the  wild 
flapping  of  his  pinions  and  his  deep  hollow 
wailing  cry  as  he  was  alarmed  from  his 
station  in  some  tree-top,  under  which  I 
chanced  to  pass,  and  swooped  away  on 
noiseless  pinions,  making  night  hideous 
by  his  protracted  moans.  Several  times 
again,  I  have  encountered  him  at  dead  of 
night  by  my  camp  fire  in  the  far  north- 
western wilderness,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Audu- 
bon in  tlie  eloquent  and  graphic  passage 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  quote;  but 
never  have  I  seen  him  on  the  wing,  or  in 
search  of  his  prey,  by  daylight,  even  in 
localities  the  most  suited  to  his  peculiari- 
ties of  habit ;  nor  am  I  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  as  to  his  being  one  of 
the  quicker  sighted  of  the  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey ;  concerning  which  point,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extracts,  there 
is  a  ditfci*cnce.  as  also  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  cry  by  day,  between  the  best 
authorities. 

"  Cuvier  places  this  bird  in  the  genus 
u/tt/a."  says  Sir  William  Jardine  in  his 
notes  to  Wilson,  though  other  authorities, 
and  these,  I  think,  more  correctly,  attri- 
bute it  to  the  genus  syrnium^  or  hooting 
owls.  ''It  may  be  called  nocturnal, 
though  it  does  show  a  greater  facility  of 
conducting  itself  during  the  day  than  the 
really  night-living  species,  and  will  ap- 


proach nearer  to  the  tawny  owl  of  this 
country" — England — "than  any  other; 
indeed,  it  almost  seems  the  American 
representative  of  that  species.  The  tawny 
owl,  though  not  so  abundant,  has  the 
very  same  manners,  and  when  raised  from 
its  dormitor}'  in  a  spruce  or  silver-fir,  or 
holly  or  oak.  that  still  carries  its  leaves, 
it  will  flit  before  one  for  half  a  day,  mov- 
ing its  station  whenever  it  thinks  the 
aggressor  too  near.  It  does  not  utter  any 
cry  during  flight. 

"  It  is  common  to  both  continents, 
visiting,  however,  only  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  European,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend so  generally  as  many  of  those  which 
inhabit  both." 

The  following  interesting  extract  frona 
the  writings  of  that  most  distinguished  or- 
nithologist, the  late  Mr.  Audubon,  while 
his  account  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  this  bird,  is  most  singularly 
vivid,  graphic,  and  entertaining,  seems  con- 
siderably to  confirm  my  doubts  as  to  the 
keenness  of  this  owl's  i-eputed  diurnal 
sight ;  and  is  in  itself  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  last  extract  which  I  shall  offer, 
concerning  this  noble  hermit  of  the  woods, 
from  Mr.  Giraud's  admirable  little  work 
on  the  "Birds  of  Long  Island" — 

**  How  often,"  says  my  former  authority, 
"  when  snugly  settled  under  the  boughs  of 
my  temporary  cncnmpraent,  an<l  preparing 
to  roast  a  venison  steak,  or  the  body  of  a 
squirrel,  on  a  wooden  spit,  have  I  been  sa- 
luted with  the  exulting  bursts  of  this  night- 
ly disturber  of  the  peace,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  would  nave  prevailed  around 
me,  as  well  as  in  my  lonely  retreat !  How 
often  have  I  seen  this  nocturnal  marauder 
alight  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  exposing 
his  whole  body  to  tlie  glare  of  my  fire,  and 
eye  me  in  such  a  curious  manner,  that,  had 
it  been  reasonable  to  do  so,  1  wcmld  gladly 
have  invited  him  to  walk  in  and  join  meio 
my  repast,  that  I  might  have  eTij«'ycd  the 
pleasure  of  forming  a  better  ae<juaintance 
with  him.  The  liveliness  of  hi*  motions, 
joined  to  their  oddncss,  have  often  made 
me  think  that  his  society  would  be  at  least 
as  agreeable  as  that  of  many  of  the  buffoons 
we  meet  with  in  the  worla.  But  as  such 
opportunities  of  forming  acquaintance  have 
not  existed,  be  content,  kind  reader,  with  the 
imperfect  information  which  1  can  give  you 
of  the  habits  of  this  Sancho  Pauza  of  our 
woods. 

"  Such  persons  as  conclude,  when  looking 
upon  owls  in  the  glare  of  day,  that  they 
arc,  as  they  then  appear,  extremely  dull, 
are  greatly  mistaken.  Were  they  to  state, 
like  Buffon,  that  woodpeckers  are  misera- 
ble being!*,  they  woi^d  be  talking  as  incor- 
rectly ;  and,  to  one  who  miglit  have  lived 
long  in  the  woods,  they  would  seem  to  have 
lived  only  in  their  libraries. 

'The   barred  owl  is  found  in  all  those 
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parts  of  the  United  States  which  I  have 
visited,  and  is  a  constant  resident  In  Lou- 
isiana, it  seems  to  be  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  State.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  tnivel  eight  or  ten  miles  in  any  of  the  re- 
tired woods  there,  without  seemg  several 
of  them  even  in  broad  day ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  their  cries  are  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  every  part  of  the  forest  around 
the  plantations.  Should  the  weather  be 
lowering,  and  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
rain,  their  cries  are  so  multiplied  during  the 
day,  and  especially  in  the  evening,  and 
they  respona  to  each  other  in  tones  so 
strange,  that  one  might  imagine  some  ex- 
traordinary fete  about  to  take  place  among 
them.  On  approaching  one  of  them,  its 
gesticulations  are  seen  to  be  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  The  position  of  the 
bird,  which  is  generally  erect,  is  immediate- 
ly changed.  It  lowers  its  head  and  inclines 
its  body,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  per- 
son beneath;  throws  forward  the  lateral 
feathers  of  its  head,  which  thus  has  the  ap- 
j)earance  of  being  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ruff;  looks  towards  him  as  if  half  blind, 
and  moves  its  head  to  and  fro  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  as  almost  to  induce  a  per- 
son to  fancy  that  part  dislocated  from  the 
body.  It  follows  all  the  motions  of  the  in- 
truder with  its  eyes;  and  should  it  suspect 
any  treacherous  intentions,  flies  off  to  a  short 
distance,  alighting  with  its  back  to  the  per- 
son, and  immediately  turning  about  with  a 
single  jump,  to  recommence  its  scrutiny.  In 
this  manner,  the  barred  owl  may  be  follow- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance,  if  not  shot  at; 
for  to  halloo  after  it  does  not  seem  to  fright- 
en it  much.  But  if  shot  at  and  missed,  it 
removes  to  a  considerable  distance,  after 
which,  its  vshah-wkah-whah  is  uttered  with 
considerable  pomposity.  This  owl  will  an- 
swer the  imitation  of  its  own  sounds,  andlB 
frequently  decoyed  by  this  means. 

"  The  night  of  the  oarred  owl  is  smooth, 
light,  noiseless,  and  capable  of  being  great- 
ly protracted.  I  have  seen  them  take  their 
departure  from  a  detached  grove  in  a  prai- 
rie, and  pursue  a  direct  course  towards  the 
skirts  of  the  main  forest,  distant  more  than 
two  miles,  in  broad  daylight  I  have  thus 
followed  them  with  the  eye  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  have  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  they  continued  their  flight  imtil 
they  reached  the  woods.  Once,  whilst  de- 
scending the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  well- 
known  Cave-in-roclCy  about  two  hours  before 
sunset,  in  the  month  of  November,  I  saw  a 
barred  owl  teased  by  several  crows,  and 
chased  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was.  On 
leaving  the  tree,  it  gradually  rose  in  the 
air,  in  the  manner  of  a  hawk,  and  at  length 
attained  so  great  a  height,  that  our  pi^y 
lost  sight  of  it  It  acted,  I  thought,  as  if 
it  had  lost  itself,  now  and  then  describing 
small  circles,  and  flapping  its  winffs  Quick- 
ly, then  flying  in  zigzag  Unes.  Tnis  oeiog 
go  uncommon  an  occurrence,  I  noted  it 
down  at  the  time.  I  felt  anxious  to  see  the 
bird  return  towurdfl  the  earth,  but  it  did 


not  make  its  appearance  again.  So  very 
lightly  do  they  fly,  that  I  have  frequently 
discovered  one  passing  over  me,  and  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  by  first  seeing  its  shadow 
on  the  ground,  during  clear  moonlight 
nights,  when  not  the  faintest  rustling  of  its 
wmgs  could  be  heard. 

"Their  power  of  sight  during  the  day 
seems  to  be  rather  of  an  equivocal  charac- 
ter, as  I  once  saw  one  alight  on  the  back  of 
a  cow,  which  it  left  so  suddenly  afterwards, 
when  the  cow  moved,  as  to  prove  to  me 
that  it  had  mistaken  the  object  on  which  it 
had  perched  for  something  else.  At  other 
times,  I  have  discovered  that  the  approach 
of  the  gray  squirrel  intimidated  them,  if 
one  of  these  animals  accidentally  jumped 
on  a  branch  close  to  them,  although  the  owl 
destroys  a  number  of  them  during  the  twi- 
light" 

In  opposition  to  what  Wilson  states  of 
the  visual  powers  of  this  great  owl  by 
daylight,  Mr.  Giraud  has#the  following 
characteristic  anecdote,  in  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  fullest  re- 
liance may  be  reposed. 

*'  My  friend,  J.  G.  Bell,"  he  says,  "in- 
forms me  that  when  on  a  collecting  tour 
in  South  Carolina,  and  while  intent  on 
looking  for  the  blue-winged  yellow  warb- 
ler, whose  note  he  had  a  moment  before 
heard,  he  was  surprised  by  feeling  a  sud- 
den pressure  on  his  gun.  Judge  of  his 
surprise  when  he  perceived  perched  on  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  the  barred  owl,  which 
at  the  same  instant  discovered  his  mis- 
take, and,  while  endeavoring  to  retrieve 
the  fatal  error,  was  shot  down  by  the  as- 
tonished gunner." 

To  my  ovm  observations,  either  the 
long  or  the  short  eared  owls,  of  the  genue 
otus,  both  which  are  regarded  as  gener- 
ally nocturnal  birds,  common  alike  to 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  appears 
far  more  diurnal  in  its  habits  than  the 
barred  owl,  who  may  be  described  as 
hereafter. 

The  male  barred  owl  measures  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  thirty-eight  inches  in  extent 
The  upper  parts  are  light  tawny  brown, 
mixed  vrith  transverse  white  spots;  his 
wings  are  barred  alternately  with  pale 
and  dark  brown;  his  head  is  smooth, 
large,  and  transversely  blotched  or  mot- 
tled vrith  dark  brown,  pale  brown,  and 
pure  white.  The  eyes  large,  deep  blue, 
with  no  perceptible  pupils ;  the  face,  or 
radiated  disk,  which  is  very  perfect,  gray 
with  a  dotted  margin  of  brown  and  white. 
The  bill  is  greenish  yellow.  The  claws 
dark  horn-colored,  and  extremely  sharp. 
The  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  the  first  transversely  bar- 
red, the  second  longitudinally  dashed  with 
deep  browD,  the  last  perfectly  plain.    The 
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thighs,  legs,  and  toes,  densely  feathered, 
yellowish  white  brown  speckled ;  the  tail 
18  rounded,  and  barred  with  fulvous 
brown,  dark  brown,  and  white. 

The  wing-quills  are  furnished  with  soft, 
downy  feathers,  "  which  enable  it,"  says 
Mr.  Giraud,  '^  to  pass  through  the  air  in 
a  noiseless  manner;"  and  he  adds  that 
he  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  marshes 
and  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Orleans,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  make 
even  a  short  excursion  from  that  city 
without  observing  several  specimens. 

It  is  singular  that  I  should  never  have 
met  this  fme  and  peculiar  owl  by  day,  so 
greatly  as  I  have  traversed  the  wildest, 
woodiest,  and  most  solitary  portions  of 
many  districts  of  the  United  States,  where 
I  knew  it  to  bo  abundant  by  its  nocturnal 
whoopings,  and  also  by  its  nocturnal 
flights,  which  I  have  witnessed  many 
times — once  i#  particular,  when  it  came 
noiselessly  gliding  down  on  its  balanced 
pinions  into  the  close  vicinity  of  our  camp 
fire  on  the  Natchedash,  by  the  blaze  of 
which  I  was  smoking  my  pipe  quietly, 
wrapped  up  in  a  shaggy  watch-coat,  for 
the  weather  was  cold  with  a  keen  frost 
wind,  while  two  or  three  of  my  white 
companions  lay  around  me  fast  asleep,  and 
twice  as  many  Indians,  no  less  silent  than 
the  sleepers,  sat  huddled  up  in  their  blan- 
kets, proving  themselves  to  be  quite  wide 
awake  only  by  the  prodigious  volumes  of 
kinnekinnick  which  they  kept  assiduously 
outpouring  from  their  carved  soap-stone 
pipe-bowls. 

So  totally  noiseless  was  his  advent,  that 
not  even  the  quick-eared  Indians — who,  I 
have  often  fancied,  must  be  able  to  hear  the 
grass  grow  as  it  is  told  in  many  a  Scandi- 
navian legend  of  the  old  Runic  god,  Hum- 
dallar,  and  as  I  know  by  experience  that 
they  can  smell  a  coming,  but  far  distant, 
change  of  weather — had  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  his  advent,  until  I,  chancing  to  per- 
ceive him  as  he  glided,  without  a  clap  of 
his  noiseless  pinions,  across  my  line  of  vi- 
sion, and  alighted  on  a  scraggy  branch  of  a 
tall  pine  tree,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
foot  of  which  lay  the  paunches,  livere. 
and  offal  of  several  great  white  hares,  oflr 
the  better  portions  of  which  we  had  feast- 
ed royally,  pointed  with  my  finger  to  his 
perch.  In  a  few  minutes  he  let  himself 
drop,  still  without  the  slightest  sound 
which  should  indicate  his  movements, 
from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  he  were  de- 
scending a  ladder,  till  ne  struck  the  mos- 
sy ground  and  dead  leaves  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk. 

Here  he  sat  for  some  time,  his  beauti- 
fully barred  plumage  glistening  redly  in 
the  broad  glare  of  the  fire,  with  his  wide 


eyes  reflecting  the  blaze  like  two  great 
globes  of  green  fire,  turning  his  head,  from 
time  to  time,  in  all  directions,  without 
moving  his  body,  until  one  would  have 
thought  he  must  have  dislocated  his 
neck. 

His  owlship  was  evidently  well  aware 
of  our  presence,  and  seemed  to  apprehend 
something  of  danger  from  our  proximity, 
for  he  kept  himself  entirely  quiet  for  above 
ten  minutes,  merely  cocking  his  head  and 
gazing  mysteriously  now  at  ourselves,  now 
at  the  fire,  and  now  at  the  tempting  mor- 
sels which  our  Pottawattomies  had  set 
aside  carefully  to  constitute  their  morning 
meal. 

After  a  little,  waxing  bolder  from  the 
patient  immobility  of  the  Indians,  who  at 
my  signal  on  his  first  apfM?arance  had  a5>- 
sumed  the  attitude  and  fixed  aspect  of  so 
many  bronze  statues  of  listening  Fauns  or 
Sylvans,  not  so  much  as  drawing  their 
pipes  to  a  blaze,  he  began  to  walk  slowly 
round,  continually  drawing  nigher  and 
nigher  to  his  intended  prey,  with  so  per- 
fectly slow  and  silent  a  motion  that  it  was 
really  difficult  to  divest  onc'sself  of  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  super- 
natural and  magical  in  his  presence  ;  and 
my  mind  was  wandering  back  to  Faust 
and  Der  Freischutz,  the  witches'  sabbath 
and  the  wilds  of  the  Schwartzwald.  when 
suddenly  seizing  a  heart  and  casting 
sidelong  looks  of  love  at  a  brace  or  two 
of  ruffed  grouse,  which  hung  by  their 
heels  in  perilous  proximity  to  his  perch, 
the  materials  intended  for  our  morning 
meal ;  then  fishing  up  one  of  the  grouse 
with  his  dexter  claw,  he  cut  the  leash 
of  sinew  by  which  the  heads  of  the 
game  were  connected  as  gnostically  as  I 
could  have  done  it  with  one  of  Cheva- 
lier's best  hunting  knives,  and  uttering 
his  whoop,  as  if  in  triumph,  set  out  on 
his  airy  path,  bearing  our  breakfast  with 
him,  and,  rising  at  once,  literally  without 
fiinning  the  air,  or  making  more  noise  than 
a  floating  snow-flake.  He  was  making  off 
with  his  booty,  when  he  was  neatly 
brought  down  by  a  charge  of  duck  shot, 
less  fortunate  than  his  great-homed  bro-- 
ther  of  my  last,  from  the  long  northwest 
smooth  bore  of  one  of  the  Pottawattomiea 
who  had  more  respect  for  the  prosjx?ct  of 
his  breakfast  on  the  following  cold  October 
morning,  than  he  had  for  the  ornithologi- 
cal predilections  of  the  pale  faces,  or  the 
superstitious  respect  of  his  brother  red- 
skins, to  the  great  medicine  bird  of  many 
of  the  tribes. 

Whatever  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  may 
do  with  him,  however,  or  however  excel- 
lent he  may  be,  made  into  gumbOy  neither 
I,  nor  my  friends,  the  Ojibwas  and  Pottar 
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wattomics.  made  any  attempts  at  that 
time  on  bis  owlship;  though  at  other 
times  we  were  unquestionably  reduced  to 
far  less  palatable  food.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  of  this  owl  as  a  resident  of 
California,  either  as  a  day  or  night  bird, 
though  I  have  sought  information  from 
good  unprofessional  ornithologists,  who 
have  travelled  widely  and  camped  out 
constantly  in  that  wild,  but  for  the  most 
part  unwooded  country.  Nor  do  1  believe 
it,  from  my  own  researches,  to  be  generally 
common,  even  in  the  most  wooded  portions 
of  the  eastern,  or  easternmost  of  the  Mid- 
land States. 

In  the  forests  of  Maine,  where  I  have 
camped  out  many  a  night.  I  never  heard 
his  dismal,  dirge-like  cry ;  nor  in  Vermont, 
nor  Canada  East,  have  I  seen  his  gliding 
pinion  by  the  deep  forest  side,  in  the  gray 
twilight  of  dawning  morn,  or  of  dewy 
eve.  nor  yet  in  the  darker  horror  that 
broods  even  at  noon  over  the  recesses  of 
the  primeval  forest. 

And  so  fiirewell  for  the  day  to  his 
barred  owlship,  while  we  pass  forward  to 
a  species  fur  more  abundant  and  familiar 
to  the  traveller,  the  farmer,  and  the 
sportsman,  not  to  say  to  the  ornithologist 
of  our  middle  districts,  the  long-eared  owl, 
stjnjc  otus,  or  otus  vulgaris,  both  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  in  which  the  spe- 
cies are,  if  not  identical,  yet  so  very  closely 
allied  as  to  baffle  the  most  accurate  of 
unscientific  investigators. 

"This  owl,"  says  Wilson,  "is  common 
to  both  continents,  and  is  much  more  nu- 
merous in  Pennsylvania  than  the  white 
or  bam  owl :  six  or  seven  were  found  in 
a  single  tree,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
this  species  is  found  inhabiting  America 
to  a  high  latitude ;  though  we  have  no 
certain  accounts  of  the  fact.  Except  in 
size,  this  species  has  more  resemblance  to 
the  great  horned  owl  than  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  It  resembles  it  also  in  breeding 
among  the  branches  of  tall  trees;  lays 
four  eggs,  of  nearly  a  round  form,  and 
pure  white.  The  young  are  grayish  until 
nearly  full-grown,  and  roost  during  the 
day  close  together  on  a  limb,  among  the 
thickest  of  the  foliage.  This  owl  is  fre- 
quently seen  abroad  during  the  day,  but 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  voice  or  habits. 

"  Upon  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Lusignano,"  observes  Sir  Wm.  Jardine, 
in  his  notes  to  Wilson,  "  and  the  exami- 
nations of  the  various  writers  who  have 
mentioned  this  bird,  it  appears  very  near 
indeed,  if  not  identical  with  the  otus  vul- 
garis of  Europe,  and  I  have  ventured  to 
retain  it  as  such  until  I  can  decide  from 
personal  observation.  The  opinions  of 
Willot  have  been  confused  by  the  exist- 


ence of  a  second  species  in  the  United 
States,  known  in  Bonaparte's  continuation 
of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  under  the  title  of 
otus  Mexicanus. 

"  The  genus  otus  has  been  formed  by 
Cuvier  for  the  reception  of  those  species 
with  aigrettes,  where  the  facial  disk  is 
conspicuous,  and  the  head  proportionally 
small,  as  is  bubo^  and  where  the  ear  concn 
is  large,  extending  as  in  this  species  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  to  behind 
the  limb  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  plumage 
is  loose  and  downy,  the  habits  nocturnal." 

It  is  stated  by  Buflfon  that  this  owl 
rai-ely  constructs  a  nest  of  its  own,  but 
not  unfVequently  occupies  that  of  others, 
particularly  the  magpie.  I  have  myself 
had  no  opportunity^  of  investigating  the 
habits  of  this  bird  in  regard  to  nidi  I  i  cation, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  habit  as  stated 
by  Buffon  is  common  to  the  American 
bird,  since  in  many  parts  where  the  long- 
eared  owl  is  common,  the  magpie  is  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  I  am  aware  of  no 
other  bird  whose  nest  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  fathers  and  motliers  of 
his  well-known  and  handsome  si)ecics. 

Wilson  moreover  states  directly  on  his 
own  observation,  which  I  consider  worth 
fifty-fold  the  fanciful  and  inuv«:i native 
dicta  of  the  theoretical  French  writer,  that 
he  has  found  this  bird  in  vast  numlR-rs,  in 
large  densely  wooded  swamps,  in  the  lower 
part  of  Delaware,  breeding  in  company 
with  the  aquatic  birds,  or  night  herons, 
bitterns,  and  aigrettes,  which  frequent  those 
localities,  and  often  nesting  with  these 
aquatic  species  in  the  same  tree,  where 
their  procreant  cradles  are  found  in  great 
congregations,  as  in  the  heronries  and 
rookeries  of  Europe.  I  do  not,  moreover, 
implicitly  believe  his  statement  as  to  the 
long-eared  owl  of  Europe,  for  I  certainly 
have  seen  in  Europe  many  of  them,  and 
have  harried  some  scores,  if  not  fifties  of 
those  of  the  magpie,  without  ever  discov- 
ering in  the  latter  either  the  eggs  or  young 
of  the  bird  in  question. 

Its  habits  ^e,  I  am  satisfied,  generally 
nocturnal,  for  though  I  have  flushed 
many  before  my  dogs  from  the  long  grass 
of  deep,  tussocky  bog  meadows,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  when 
snipe  shooting,  in  the  summer  when  pur- 
suing woodcock,  and  late  in  the  autumn 
while  engaged  in  beating  for  quail,  I  have 
never  seen  one  flying  of  his  own  accord, 
or  pursuing  his  game  by  daylight. 

1  used  at  first  invariably  to  shoot  this 
bird,  suspecting  him,  from  the  ground  in 
which  I  often  found  him,  to  be  an  inve- 
terate game  destroyer,  and  1  have  killed 
him  from  the  desolate  and  deserted  old 
fields  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  the 
woodcock  grounds  of  Salem  in  New  Jer 
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sey,  the  splendid  woodland  ranges  of 
Orange  County,  in  New- York,  so  far  as 
to  the  fine  shooting  tracts  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  where  I  found  seve- 
ral in  one  day  in  a  very  wet,  heavily  tim- 
bered, cranberry  marsh,  not  very  far  from 
Long  Point,  where  they  were  lying  in  the 
long  coarse  grass,  where  the  water  stood 
among  and  under  the  loose  moss,  nearly 
ankle,  if  not  knee  deep,  into  which  I  and 
a  friend  well  ^nown  to  the  sporting  world, 
had  scattered  two  or  three  large  bevies 
of  the  quail  or  Virginian  partridge,  and 
were  bent  to  do  execution  on  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

That  accurate  and  acute  naturalist.  Mr. 
Qiraud,  in  his  works  on  Long  Island  Or- 
nithology, observes  that  "  there  he  has 
only  known  it  to  occur  in  winter,  and  has 
usually  observed  it  in  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets. My  o\vn  experience  would  make  it 
rather  an  autumnal  than  a  hibernal  bird, 
and  a  haunter  of  heath-baiTens,  stunted 
brush  plains,  and  open  moorlands  or 
marsh  meadows,  rather  than  of  the  dense 
woods  or  heavy  thickets. 

Recently  I  am  satisfied  that  I  WTongcd 
him  in  ray  opinion  of  his  game-destroying 
propensities,  as  I  have  never  detected  him 
"with  any  more  valuable  prey  in  his 
clutches  than  a  shrew,  a  meadow  mouse, 
or  a  water  mole,  though  perhaps  he  may 
feed  on  small  snakes,  lizards,  and  such 
finches,  chats  and  warblers,  which  fre- 
quent, and,  I  presume,  tempt  him  to  such 
localities. 

My  indignation  I  now  reserve  for  his 
congener,  the  short-cared  owl,  oiua 
brachyotnSj  who,  though  classed  as  a 
night-owl,  is  far  more  diurnal  in  his 
habits,  and  sporting  in  his  propensities. 
Him  I  denounce  as  an  arrant  game  de- 
stroyer, and  as  such  casually  spoke  of  him 
in  a  recent  article.  Him  I  never  spare. 
Sacer  esto,  to  the  dogs  with  him  ! 

He  is  common  to  both  continents,  and 
is  known  in  England  as  the  woodcock 
owl,  making  his  appearance  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  that  bird  in  October, 
and  retiring  early  in  the  spring  to  his 
northern  breeding  haunts,  in  the  wild 
birch  swamps  and  pine  forests  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  In  Great  Britain  he  is  a 
great  haunter  of  turnip  fields  and  heath- 
ery moors,  and  in  the  former  locality  is 
often  found,  though  flying  singly,  in  such 
numbers  as  almost  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  flocks.  He  is  there,  at 
least,  a  very  diurnal  owl,  is  a  great  par- 
tridge thief,  and  proscribed  outlaw  to  all 
gamekeepers,  and  game  preservers. 

From  this,  the  last  of  the  eared  or 
horned  owls  of  the  United  States,  one  at 
least  of  which  might,  in  my  opinion,  have 
folly  as  well  b^  Glassed   among  the 


day  as  among  the  night-owls,  we  arrive 
directly  at  the  three  in  number  of  purely 
nocturnal  habits,  two  of  which  are  clearly- 
limited  to  North  America,  the  mottled 
homed  owl,  strix  asio,  or  bitbo  asiOj 
often  known  as  the  brown  owl.  or  com- 
mon hooting  owl,  and  the  strix  acadica^ 
or  Acadian  owl,  which  has  been  impro- 
perly confounded  with  the  stria:  pas- 
serina  of  Europe,  and  the  American 
bam  owl,  strix  Jiammta,  sive  Ameri- 
cana^ concerning  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
mooted  point,  whether  it  be  not  identi- 
cal with  the  common  bam  owl  of  Europe, 
and  common  to  both  continents. 

The  screech  owl  is  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  is  quite  rare.  Mr. 
Audubon  states  that  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Louisiana  he  met  with  but  two 
specimens.  With  us  it  is  very  common  ; 
it  is  usually  found  in  the  woods  and 
orchards;  its  food  is  chiefly  mice  and 
small  birds. 

One  of  the  few  errors  made  by  "Wilson, 
was  in  describing  the  young  of  this  bird 
as  a  distinct  species.  Considering  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  it 
is  surprising  that  in  his  excellent  work  so 
few  mistakes  should  have  occurred.  Had 
he  lived  to  complete  his  laudable,  and  at 
that  period  (in  this  country)  novel  under- 
taking, no  doubt  the  corrections  that  have 
fallen  to  the  task  of  others,  would  have 
been  made  with  his  own  pen. 

Theniottled  homed  owl,  or  little  screech 
Qwl.  as  it  is  occasionally  called,  is  a  very 
common  bird  in  New  Jersey,  and  other 
districts  of  America,  "  and  is  noted,"  says 
Wilson,  "  for  its  melancholy  quivering  kind 
of  warbling  in  the  evenings,  particularly 
towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  au- 
tumn, near  the  farm-house. 

"  On  clear  moonlight  nights,  they  answer 
each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  fields 
or  orchard,  roost  during  the  day  in  thick 
evergreens,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  or  juniper 
trees,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  in  sun- 
shine. In  May  they  construct  their  nests 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  often  in  the  orchard, 
in  an  old  apple-tree.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  some  hay  and  a  few  feathers ; 
the  eggs  are  four,  pure  white,  and  nearly 
round.  The  young  are  at  first  covered 
with  a  whitish  down." 

In  1845,  two  of  these  birds  built  in  a 
disused  chimney  of  my  house — which,  I 
believe,  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  with 
this  species.  I  soon  became  aware  of  the 
fact  from  the  spatterings  of  the  wall  by 
their  droppings,  by  the  balls  which  they 
cast  from  time  to  time,  composed  of  the 
fur  of  mice  and  the  feathers  of  small  birds 
as  well  as  by  the  snoring  and  hissing  of 
the  old  birds  during  the  day. 
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At  first,  never  having  heard  of  this  owl 
'  nesting  in  chimneys,  I  supposed  my  in- 
mates to  be  bam  owls,  to  whom  this  habit 
is  not  unusual,  but,  after  a  very  violent 
storm  of  rain  and  wind,  the  young  birds 
fell  down  the  chimney  and  were  found 
dead  on  the  hearth-stone  in  the  morning. 
They  were  thickly  covered  with  fine 
brownish  gray  down.  On  the  following 
evening  I  shot  both  the  parents,  the  male 
of  which  was  rich  mottled  brown,  the 
female  red,  confirming  Mr.  Bell's  opinion. 

The  following  curious  anecdote,  illustra- 
tive of  a  new  and  unobserved  habit  of  this 
owl,  is  related  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Brewer's 
edition  of  Wilson,  and  is  so  interesting  that 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  quote  it : 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  says  an  obliging 
correspondent,  *^  I  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  about  seven  miles  Grom  the 
city  of  New- York.  Not  far  from  the  place 
of  my  residence  was  a  pretty  thick  wood 
or  swamp,  in  which  great  numbers  of  crows, 
who  used  to  cross  the  river  from  the  op- 
posite shore,  were  accustomed  to  roost 
Keturning  homeward  one  afternoon  from 
a  shooting  excursion,  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  this  swamp.  It  was  near 
sunset,  and  troops  of  crows  were  flying  in 
all  directions  over  my  head.  While  en- 
gaged in  observing  their  flight,  and  endear 
voring  to  select  from  among  them  an  ob- 
ject to  shoot  at,  my  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  the  distressful  cries  of  a  crow, 
who  was  evidently  struggling  under  the 
talons  of  a  merciless  and  rapack)us  enemy. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  .whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found 
a  crow  lying  on  the  ground,  just  expiring, 
and,  seated  upon  the  body  of  the  yet  warm 
and  bleeding  quarry,  a  large  broum  owl, 
who  was  beginning  to  make  a  meal  of  the 
unfortunate  robbw  of  cornfields.  Per- 
ceiving my  approach,  he  forsook  his  prey 
with  evident  reluctance,  and  flew  into  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance,  wnere  he  sat  watch- 
ing all  my  movements,  alternately  regard- 
ing, with  longing  eyes,  the  victim  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave,  and  darting  at  me  no 
very  friendly  looks,  that  seemed  to  re- 
proach me  for  having  deprived  him  of  his 
expected  regale.  I  confess  that  the  scene 
before  me  was  altogether  novel  and  sur- 
prising. I  am  but  little  conversant  with 
natural  history ;  but  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  depredations  of  the  owl  were 
confined  to  the  smaller  birds,  and  animals 
of  the  lesser  kind,  such  as  mice,  young 
rabbits,  &c.,  and  that  he  obtained  his  prey 
rather  by  fraud  and  stratagem^  than  by 
open  rapacity  and  violence.  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  from  the  re- 
eoUcction  of  a  passage  in  Macbeth,  which 
now  forcibly  recurred  to  my  memory, 
llie  courtiers  of  King  Duncan  are  recount- 
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ing  to  each  other  the  various  prodigies  that 
preceded  his  death,  and  one  of  them  relatos 
to  his  wondering  auditors,  that 

An  Eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mouHnff  OtDl^  hawked  at  and  killed. 

But  to  resume  my  relation :  That  the  owl 
was  the  murderer  of  the  unfortunate  crow, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  No  other  bird  of 
prey  was  in  sight ;  I  had  not  fired  my  gun 
since  I  entered  the  wood,  nor  heard  any 
one  else  shoot ;  besides,  the  unequivocal 
situation  in  which  I  found  the  parties, 
would  have  been  sufficient  before  any 
'twelve  good  men  and  true,'  or  a  jury  of 
crows,  to  have  convicted  him  of  his  guilt 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  I  avenged  the 
death  of  the  hapless  crow,  by  a  well-aimed 
shot  at  the  felonious  robber  that  extended 
him  breathless  on  the  ground." 

The  next  owl  to  which  we  come  in  re- 
gular course  is  the  common  bam  owl^ 
strut  Americana,  sive  stria:  flammea, 
which,  though  so  rare  in  the  Northern 
or  Middle  States  that  I  have  never  met 
with  it,  is  very  abundant  in  the  South  and 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  particu- 
larly, as  I  have  lately  learned,  in  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Wilson : 

"  This  epccies  is  rarely  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  summer.  Of  its  place  and  manner 
of  building,  I  am  unable,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, to  speak.  The  bird  itself  has 
been  several  times  fonnd  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  and  was  once  caught  in  a  baiTi  in  my 
neighborhood.  European  writers  inform  \m 
that  it  makeH  no  nest,  hut  deposits  its  eggs  ia 
the  holes  of  walls,  and  lays  five  or  six,  of  a 
whitish  color;  it  is  said  to  feed  on  mice  and 
small  birds,  which,  like  the  most  of  its  tribe^ 
it  swallows  whole,  and  afterwards  emits  the 
bones,  feathers,  and  other  indigestible  parts, 
at  its  mouth,  in  the  form  of  small  round 
cakes,  which  are  often  found  in  the  empty 
buildings  it  frequenta  During  its  repose  it 
is  said  to  make  a  blowing  noise  resembling 
the  snoring  of  a  man. 

"  It  is  distinguished  in  England  by  various 
names,  the  Bam  Owl,  the  Church  Owl, 
Gillihowlet,  and  Screech  Owl.  In  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  it  is  universally  called  th* 
Hoolet 

**  The  white  or  ham  owl  is  fourteen  inchea- 
long,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  six  inches 
in  extent;  bill,  a  whitish  horn  color,  longer 
than  is  usual  among  its  tribe;  space  sur- 
rounding each  eye  remarkably  concave,  the 
radiating  feathers  meeting  in  a  high,  pro- 
jecting ridge,  arching  from  the  bill  upwards ; 
between  these  lies  a  thick  tuft  of  bright 
tawny  feathers,  that  are  scarcely  seen,  unlesa 
the  ridges  be  separated ;  face,  white,  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  narrow,  thickset^ 
velvety  feathers,  of  a  reddish  cream-color 
at  the  tip,  pure  silvery  white  below,  and 
finely  shafted  with  bUck;  whole  upper' 
parts,    a   bright   tawny   yellow,    thickly 
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sprinkled  with  whitish  and  pale  putple, 
and  beautifully  interspersed  with  lai^er 
drops  of  white,  each  feather  of  the  back  and 
wing-coverts  ending  in  an  oblong  spot  of 
white,  bounded  by  black  ;  head,  large,  tu- 
mid ;  sides  of  the  neck,  pale  yellow  ochre, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  small  touches  of  dus- 
ky ;  priinariea  and  secondaries,  the  same, 
tf\mly  barred,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dull  purj)li8h  brown  ;  tail,  two  inches  short- 
er than  the  tips  of  the  wings,  even,  or  very 
slightly  forked,  pale  yellowish,  crossed  with 
five  bars  of  brown,  and  thickly  dotted  with 
tlie  same ;  whole  lower  parts,  pure  white, 
thinly  interspersed  with  small  round  spots 
of  blackish ;  thighs,  the  same ;  legs,  long, 
thinly  covered  with  short  white  down  near- 
ly to  the  feet,  which  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  thickly  warted  ;  toes,  thinly  clad  with 
white  hairs ;  legs  and  feet,  large  and  clum- 
sy ;  the  ridge,  or  shoulder  of  the  wing  is 
tinged  with  bright  orange  brown.  The  aged 
bird  is  more  white  ;  in  some,  the  spots  of 
black  on  the  breast  are  wanting,  and  the 
color  below,  a  pale  yellow ;  in  others,  a  pure 
white. 

"  The  female  measures  fifteen  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  in 
extent;  is  much  darker  above;  the  lower 
parts  tinned  with  tawny,  and  marked  also 
with  round  spots  of  black." 

The  last  of  the  true  nocturnal  owls  of 
the  United  States  is  the  well-known  Aca- 
dian owl,  stria:  Acadica^  the  least  of  all 
the  tribe,  a  lonely  wood  and  thicket  haunt- 
er, where  it  ^occasionally  preys  on  dark 
and  gloomy  days  and  in  the  deep  umbra- 

f»us  coverts  which  it  affects  by  daylight, 
have  known  one  to  live  a  whole  season 
in  the  same  brake  with  a  bevy  of  quail  on 
whom  it  committed  cruel  havoc,  until 
flushing  it  on  a  day  with  my  spaniels  in 
the  middle  of  the  decimated  bevy,  I  kicked 
it  over  with  a  charge  of  No.  8,  and  avenged 
the  murdered  ortyges. 

Specific  Characters. —  Head  without 
tufts ;  tail  short,  with  three  narrow 
white  bands ;  disk,  pale  yellowish  gray ; 
l^ill,  bluish-black.  Adult  with  the  upper 
parts  tinged  with  olive  brown ;  first  six 
primaries  with  white  markings  on  both 
webs;  secondaries,  scapulars,  and  some 
of  the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white ; 
tail  brown,  with  bands  of  white  and  tipped 
with  the  same  color ;  lower  parts  white, 


yery  broadly  streaked  with  reddish-brown. 
Length  seven  inches  and  a  half,  wing  five 
and  a  half. 

This,  the  smallest  of  its  tribe  that  has 
been  observed  in  this  vicinity,  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  both  con 
tinents.  With  us  it  is  quite  rare.  In  the 
swamps  along  the  sea-coast  of  Mar3'land 
and  New  Jersey,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
common.  It  is  seldom  seen  flying  in  the 
dajrtime,  excepting  when  disturbed;  at 
such  times  it  flies  off  to  the  nearest  thick- 
et and  resumes  its  slumbers.  Towards 
eyening  it  becomes  quite  active,  and  pur- 
sues its  prey  in  a  spirited  manner.  It  is 
occasionally  observed  in  cities.  In  the 
early  part  of  June  of  last  year,  a  specimen 
was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the 
city  of  New-York. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  little  owl,  stria:  passer- 
ina,  of  Europe,  to  which  it,  in  fact,  bears 
considerable  resemblance,  although  small- 
er in  size. 

It  has,  however,  been  clearly  demonstra- 
ted, as,  hideed.  is  the  case  with  most  Ame- 
rican species,  and,  as  I  strongly  suspect^ 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
can bam  owl,  to  be  purely  distinct 

It  was  originaUy  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  have  included  in  this  paper  the 
caprimulgiolo,  or  insectivorous  night- 
birds  of  North  Ameri^  which  form  a  sort 
of  link  between  the  owls  and  swifts,  or 
swallows,  strigifUB  and  cypselid^B^  of  this 
continent,  preserving  something  of  the 
globular  disk,  nocturnal  eyes  and  general 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  downy  plu- 
mage and  noiseless  flight  of  the  former, 
with  the  pointed  wings,  rapid  evolutions, 
and  insect  food  of  the  former. 

But  as  this  interesting  and  curious 
class  contains  no  less  than  three  distinct 
varieties,  the  whip-poor-will,  the  chuck- 
wilPs  widow,  and  the  common  American 
night  hawk ;  besides  that  much  pleasant 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  exami- 
nation of,  and  comparison  with,  the  cor- 
responding birds  of  £urope,  the  night 
hawk,  dorr  hawk,  or  night  jar,  as  it  is 
indiscriminately  called  in  England,  they 
are  reluctantly  deferred  to  a  future  arti- 
cle. 
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TUT!  tut!  tut!  Paris  empty?  Paris  dull? 
Look  out  of  the  window,  glance  in 
every  direction,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
throngs  of  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
ajid  carriages,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  active 
witnesses  to  the  life  and  plethora  of  the 
city,  which  fashionable  chroniclers  libel 
as  stupid  and  deserted,  because  this 
minion  of  fortune  is  murdering  his  gilded 
hours  at  some  Khenish  Spa,  and  that 
ballet  dancer  is  steeped  in  the  ocean  to 
protect  her  complexion  and  her  calves  for 
winter's  consumption.  Rest  assured,  the 
old  Duke  of  Queensbcrry  was  in  the  right 
when  urged  to  float  with  the  fashionable 
tide  to  the  country,  because  every  body 
had  left  town;  No,  replied  he,  when 
every  l)ody  has  left  town,  there  are  more 
people  still  in  town  than  in  the  country. 

Paris  empty  !  Paris  dull !  I  grant  you 
it  is  September;  and  tliat,  when  pacing 
my  chamber,  and  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  without  hear- 
ing the  loud  laughter  of  the  students,  and 
the  shrill  screams  of  the  studentesses^ 
and  smelling  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
the  incipient  lawyers,  doctors,  and  literary 
men  piitf  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  I  feel  that 
Paris  is  different  from  the  Paris  of  the 
winter;  and  that  I  sometimes  feel  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  dulness  cloud  me ; 
but  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  walk  down  to 
the  Odeon,  get  in  the  omnibus,  ask  for  a 
correspondence  (as  they  call  our  "  through 
tickets"),  get  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
mount  on  top  of  one  of  the  Boulevard 
omnibuses  at  the  foot  of  the  Madeleine 
Church  (that  new  Parthenon),  and  gaze 
with  all  my  eyes  at  the  strange  sights 
which  lie  thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  from 
thence  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Ah !  if  your  lounging  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  from  the  omelette  Iruffee  of 
the  Cafe  Anglais  to  the  petit  verre  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  you  will  not  see  so  brilliant 
a  scene  as  during  the  spring  and  winter ; 
ill-dressed,  bccapped  foreigners  will  fill 
the  sidewalk  where  the  yellow-gloved, 
patent-leathered,  new-hatted  "protectors" 
of  the  ballet  corps  lord  it  in  those  seasons; 
but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  where  does  any 
other  capital  in  the  world,  on  it*  most 
brilliant  days,  present  so  varied,  so  bril- 
liant, so  picturesque,  so  striking  a  scene 
as  the  three  miles  of  the  Boulevard  whk^ 
lie  between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  ?  Would  you  be  touched  by 
historical  associations?  there  is  not  an 
omnibus  driver  but  can  point  out  to  you 
the  street  where  Mirabeau  died,  the  house 
(built  with  his  war  spoils)  where  the 
Marshal  Duke  de  Richelieu  made  love ; 


the  house  where  Lafitte  hatched  the 
Revolution  of  1830 ;  the  marble  palaces  of 
the  De  Rothschilds ;  the  old  hou.se  where 
Fra.scati's  hell  tortured  men  and  families ; 
the  Gymnase  Dramatique,  the  scene  of 
all  M.  Scribe's  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dramatic  successes;  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre,  built  in  .sixty  days  as  a 
temporary  theatre,  some  sixty  years  since, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  saw :  lln'y  eat  que 
le provisoire  qid  dure  en  France:  No- 
thing is  permanent  but  what  is  temporary 
in  France ;  for  it  has  outlasted  empires, 
monarchies,  republics,  and  more  constitu- 
tions and  organic  laws  than  the  Fair 
Wonder  has  fingers  and  toes ;  the  magnn 
fioent  theatre  which  Alexandre  Dumas* 
built  when  his  prosperity  and  glory  were 
at  their  height,  now  fallen  like  him ;  the 
plot  of  ground  where  Beaumarchais  had 
his  garden,  which  Franklin,  I^ee,  and 
Morris  frequently  paced ;  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Portcs  Saint  Denis  and 
Saint  Martin  need  no  guide  to  point  them 
out,  and  all  of  their  inscriptions  the  re- 
volutionary chisel  has  spared  you  may 
read  even  though  you  were  running  faster 
than  the  proverbially  slow  jog-trot  of  the 
omnibus  horses — almost  as  slow  as  the 
law's  delay. 

Commend  me  to  your  Boulevards  when 
my  spirits  flag,  when  home-.sickne.ss  preys 
on  me,  when  that  page  cannot  be  mas- 
tered, and  that  long  train  of  reasoning 
cannot  be  wholly  grasped  !  The  Lillipu- 
tian had  his  flapper  to  recall  him  to 
earth ;  I  would  have  the  Boulevards  to 
excite  me  to  hope.  I  don't  mean  the  sort 
of  hope  the  comfortable  words  of  the 
Church's  offices  excite,  but  the  hope  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  or  a  fast  ride  on 
horseback  in  bracing  mountain  air  excites 
in  the  most  despairing  breast.  There  is 
an  animal  magnetism  in  the  gayly  dressed 
crowd  which  pass  along  the  Boulevards, 
in  a  motion  which  I  must  call  a  prose 
polka,  it  is  so  graceful  and  easy  and 
abandonned ;  more  inspiriting  than  the 
f|[imous  bell  which  kept  on  singing: 
There's  a  good  time  coming— it  tells  you 
not  only  singing,  but  pledging  its  parole 
d?honneur  to  boot  that,  The  good  time 
has  come ;  and  this  with  such  twinkling 
feet  and  merry  eyes.  Saint  Thomas  or 
Voltaire,  who  have  doubted  of  every  thing, 
must  of  necessity  have  believed  the  affir- 
mations the  Boulevard's  air  bears  into  eve- 
ry ear.  You  insensibly  feel  roused  into  a 
taste  for  life,  and  long  before  the  omnibus 
deposits  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Ba.stille, 
you  wish  night  had  set  in,  and  the  Chateau 
des  Fleurs.  or  Mabille,  were  open,  that 
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Tou  might  allow  your  animal  spirits  to 
lose  itself  in  the  mazes  of  some  waltz,  or 
fichottisch.  The  Bouleyards  are  not  only 
a  ventilator,  they  are  a  reserroir  of  hope, 
to  the  city. 

And  I  am  going  to  —  my  hand 
trembles  too  much  to  write— describe — 
I  am  going^ — only  going  to  prove  to 
you  that  Pans  is  neither  empty  nor  dull. 
Describe  the  Boulevards!  Why,  the 
daguerreotype — nay,  the  collodion  photo- 
graph itself— that  obedient  slave — refuses 
to  represent  the  Boulevard,  and  from 
sheer  inability.  M.  de  Niepce  himself  has 
tried — he  forced  the  instrument  to  the 
task, — what  suppose  you  it  did  ?  It  gave 
the  houses  as  they  stand  in  the  sun,  with- 
ont  omitting  a  single  letter  on  a  single 
sign,  broken  panes  were  all  noticed,  the 
grisette's  cap  that  hung  drjring  in  the 
sun,  from  the  window-sill  of  the  eighth 
story,  was  carefully  represented^  you 
might  have  distinguished  the  varieties  of 
flowers  which  were  warming  themselves 
in  the  old  maid's  windows,  every  blister 
raised  by  the  cannon  balls  of  the  last,  or 
the  before  the  last,  or  the  before,  before 
the  last  revolution,  was  down  as  they 
were  inventoried  by  the  ad  quod  damnum 
jury — ^nay,  even  the  pock-marks  of  the 
last  three  dozen  insurrections,  emeutes^ 
aUroupements^  echauffourees^  were  pic- 
tured by  the  faithful  instrument ;  but  then, 
the  grisetto  who  was  tripping  along  the 
asphaltum  sidewalk,  was  deprived  of  her 
feet — think  of  a  grisetto  without  her  feet ! 
— the  onmibus  horses  had  neither  feet 
nor  heads,  the  shoe-black  had  nothing  left 
but  his  box ;  and  legs,  a  pair  of  canine 
hind  legs,  stood  bolt  upright  before  a 
headless,  armless  Italian  organ  grinder ; 
the  chifionicr  had  sunk  into  a  huge  basket ; 
— in  a  word,  all  of  the  life  of  the  Boule- 
vard had  fled,  and  nothing  remained  but 
what  was  inanimate  or  inactive.  If  the 
photograph  fails,  what  may  a  gold  pen 
hope? 

I  sometimes  have  wondered^  since  the 
Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs 
has  been  pulled  down,  if  the  Boulevard 
des  Gapucines  will  undergo  any  change  in 
its  appearance.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  as  formal  as  a  king's  speech.  It  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  diplomatic  corps 
who  represent  the  world  here;  and  of 
all  the  foreign  servants  of  France,  and  of 
all  the  English  men  and  women  who  can 
afibrd  to  live  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  Madeleine.  Diplomatiste,  like  the 
Gereus,  are  brilliant  only  at  midnight; 
when  they  pace  the  Boulevard  they  have 
an  expression  of  ^confidential,"  and  the 
traditional  crow's  feet  about  their  eyes 
look  provokingl^  like  ciphers.  The  Eng- 
lish move  their  iron  legs  and  steel  badu 


most  mechanically,  and  invariably  awaken 
apprehension  in  every  benevolent  breast^ 
lest  one  false  step  or  irregular  motion 
should  make  their  collar  &tal  to  their 
ears. 

As  the  Boulevard  des  Gapucines  smells 
of  red  wax,  red  tape,  and  red  books,  so 
your  nose  may  detect  the  character  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  by  the  odor  of  Jockey  Club,  A»- 
pasia,  Lais,  yellow  kid  and  patent  leather 
which  predominates  here — the  rendezvous 
of  the  world.  If  you  have  jilted  a  lady, 
don't  go  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Have  you  "undone  three  tailors" — 
don't  go  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Do  you  dread  the  "  governor,"  are  you 
afraid  of  six  feet  incarnate,  is  there  likeli- 
hood Dick  will  seek  a  loan  —  don't  go  to 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Every  body 
may  be  found  there,  provided  the'ur  ward- 
robe be  not  empty.  This  makes  a  dinner 
in  the  Gaf6  de  Paris  so  delightful :  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune  never  come  in  inop- 
portunely to  disturb  one's  digestion ;  one 
is  assured  his  eye  shall  never,  between  his 
dessert  and  his  water,  glance  upon  a  warn- 
ing that  if  many  more  such  bills  are  paid, 
these  rags  shall  be  his  wardrobe — the  on- 
ly objection  to  the  Trois  Frdres.  Her 
livery  is  the  last  curse  of  poverty  which 
Frenchmen  take.  They  will  fidl  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  garret  without  doing 
more  than  shrugging  both  their  shoulders 
and  humming  de  Beranger's  — 

On  est  blen  dan  son  grenier 
A  vingtana, 

they  will  fall  from  the  Gaf6  de  Paris  to  a 
Restaurant  d  Prix  Fixe  without  more  ado 

than  muttering  a  rumbling  sacristi 

nom  de between    their    teeth,   but 

when  the  threads  begin  to  appear  in  the 
frock    coat,   and  holes  force  their  way 

through  the  pantaloons go   to  the 

Morgue ! 

From  two  until  six  o'clock  all  that  Pa- 
ris contains  of  fashion  in  coat  and  panta- 
loons, all  its  mercenary  beauty  off*  the  Po- 
lice Registers,  the  whole  corps  de  ballet^ 
the  supernumeraries  of  the  theatres,  GeUa- 
rius'  feminine  regiment,  all  the  distin- 
guished people  in  town  pace  the  Boule- 
vard des  Itahens,  in  search  of  an  appetite 
or  a  dinner.  It  is  the  microcosm  of  bril- 
liant—of gilded  Paris.  However  base 
may  be  the  metal,  here  it  is  gilded.  That 
purse  may  be  as  empty  as  its  master's 
belly — the  back  is  broadclothed:  this 
body  may  contain  a  hospital  of  diseases, 
the  cheek  is  painted;  corruption  is  conr 
oealed  by  brocade  and  fine  linen.     And— 

Gonfound  that  passenger — he  must  be 
the  thirteenth — who  made  the  omnibus 
load  complety  and  set  the  driver  lashing 
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his  horses  into  such  a  pace  I  ooald  not 
finish  my  phrase  hefore  I  got  on  the  Bou- 
levard Poissonnidre.  I  pray  you,  can  I 
talk  about  plated  Paris  here  where  all 
the  life  is  commercial  activity  ?  where  the 
charming  grisettes  are  plying  all  day  long 
from  the  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin  shopg, 
to  the  more  fashionable  shops  in  the  low- 
er quarters  of  the  city,  bearing  tiny  par- 
cels in  great  oil-cloth  covered  boxes,  or 
mesj^ges,  sounding  in  francs  and  centimes, 
under  their  spruce  caps  trimmed  with  a 
profusion  of  bright  red  ribbons,  which  their 
glossy  and  well-combed  hair  sets  off  to 
wonderful  advantage.  O  my !  what  teeth ! 
and  what  lips !  The  Boulevard  is  a  long 
ways  out  of  their  way,  but  they  never 
think  so  until  they  pass  the  comer  of  the 
street  on  whose  square  is  the  drygoods 
shop  where  Monsieur  Dodolphe  lives, 
(lucky  Monsieur  Dodolphe!)  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  whispered  into  Monsieur  Do- 
dolphe's  ear  the  hour  the  shop  closes  this 
night,  away  they  run  back  to  the  Boule- 
vard, the  animation  of  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare distracts  them  so  much !  The 
grisctte  fears  no  Bugaboo  but  Ennui ! 
She  knows  there  is  no  ennui  on  the  Boule- 
vard; she  is  sure  to  find  excitement 
enough  even  if  the  carriage  way  is  stupid, 
and  the  picture-shops'  windows  filled  with 
the  same  prints,  for  an  old  graybeard 
(who  should  at  his  age  know  better)  will 
be  straining  his  gouty  legs  after  her,  and 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  drygoods  shop- 
men will  be  making  love  to  her  as  hard  as 
ever  they  can.  The  Boulevard  to  her  is  a 
ball  less  the  music,  where  the  prose  suc- 
ceeds to  the  poetry  of  motion.  The  Bou- 
levards, Poissonnidre,  St  Denis,  and  St 
Martin,  give  us  a  touch  of  high  life  below 
stairs,  with  their  coquettmg  grisettes  and 
dandy  drygoods  shopmen,  who,  here,  as 
every  where  else,  thanks  to  their  privi- 
lege of  procuring  toilettes  at  cost,  dress 
in  the  latest  styles  and  might  pass  for 
dandies,  if  the  violent  brilliancy  of  their 
costume  did  not  betray  their  ignorant 
taste. 

Heavens !  what  a  difference  does  tam- 
ing this  comer  make !  The  Boulevard  da 
Temple!  the  Boulevard  de  Crime,  as  it 
was  called,  needs  neither  of  its  names  to 
suggest  sinister  images  to  the  imagina- 
tion. We  are  on  the  crater  of  the  revo- 
lutionary volcano,  which,  though  some- 
times silent,  is  never  extinguished.  A 
coat  or  a  hat  is  scarcely  ever  seen  here. 
Blouses  and  caps  are  the  minority.  Enor- 
mous beards,  concealing  all  the  face  but 
the  eyes,  are  universal.  It  is  so  far  from 
the  Boulevard  Poissonnidre,  here,  gayety 
died  from  (atigue  before  it  reached  the 


Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  women  look 
slattem,  their  pale  eyes  attest  their  pover- 
ty. The  Kingdom  of  Rags  commences. 
Discontent  oppresses  the  air.  It  is  the 
Boulevard  of  the  working  classes,  opposed 
to  e^ery  govemment,  hating  every  institu- 
tion, without  hope  in  this,  or  the  next 
world.  Yet  even  this  sinister  appearance 
of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  is  fast  wear- 
ing away,  and  surrounded  by  the  brilliant 
new  houses  which  line  both  sides  of  the 
broad  highway,  and  floating,  with  the 
thronged  current  which  fills  the  carriage 
way,  even  though  we  are  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Grime,  you  cannot  say  Paris  is  empty 
— Paris  is  dull ! 

Paris  empty!  Paris  dull!  while  the 
great  comet  has  been  blazing  over  our 
heads  without  so  much  as  saying  ^^By 
your  leave  "  to  M.  Arago  or  to  M.  Lever- 
rier,  who  have  taken  their  revenge  by 
telling  us  that  comets  after  all  are  very 
harmless  things,  mere  Snug  the  Joiners. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  titles  of  the  great 
Newton  to  immortality  to  have  first  ex- 
hibited their  nature.  He  was  engaged 
with  his  sublime  researches  when  the 
comet  of  1680  astonished  the  world.  He 
studied  it  with  his  own  "  industry  and  pa- 
tient thought,"  *  and  showed  that  it  was 
but  a  star,  obeying  the  laws  he  had  just 
deduced :  he  traced  its  orbit,  and  showed 
that  it  described  an  ellipsis  around  the 
sun,  which  was  confounded  with  a  para- 
bola in  that  portion  of  the  curve  which 
was  open  to  observation.  Nearly  all  com- 
ets are  composed  of  three  parts :  a  tail,  a 
chevelure  (the  nebulous  appearance 
around  the  head),  and  a  head.  Some  of 
them  have  straight  tails,  others,  curved ; 
others  again,  have  fan  tails.  Their  vol- 
ume is  equally  varied:  that  of  1618  had 
a  tail  some  seventy  or  ninety  degrees 
long.  That  of  1680  had  a  Uil  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  four  degrees. 
Two  characteristics  especially  distinguish 
comets  from  planets :  their  extreme  tenu- 
ity, and  their  orbits.  Their  tenuity  is  so 
great  that  no  terrestrial  substance  can 
give  us  even  a  remote  idea  of  it ;  the 
lightest  smoke,  the  thinnest  haze  seen  in 
an  autumnal  day,  are  incomparably  den- 
ser than  they ;  for  they  (the  smoke  and 
haze)  diminish  to  some  degree  the  beams 
of  light  which  pass  through  them,  and  a 
few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  yards  of 
them,  make  an  almost  opaque  medium. 
But  the  comets,  whose  enormous  volume 
is  much  more  comparable  in  size  to  the 
sun  than  to  any  planet,  allow  the  beams 
of  light  to  traverse  them  without  a  sensi- 
ble diminution :  the  smallest  stars  are 
seen  through  comets,  whose  density  ii 


•  **  If  I  have  d0M  the  pnblle  any  Mnrtot,  It  to  dna  to  notbiof  bat  industry  and  pattent  tfaooght* 
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reckoned  by  thousands  of  leagues.  Were 
comets  formed  of  a  very  transparent  gas, 
like  the  air  which  surrounds  this,  our 
globe,  this  would  to  some  degree  explain 
the  little  obstacle  they  present  to  the 
transmission  of  luminous  rays ;  but  then 
we  must  ascribe  to  them  some  power  of 
refraction,  as  the  air  and  all  atmospheres 
formed  of  gas  and  of  vapor  have.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that  comets  do 
not  in  tht  least  refract  the  beams  of  light 
which  traverse  them,  not  even  in  the 
densest  part  of  them — their  head.  Thus 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  form  even  con- 
jectures upon  the  matter  of  these  singular 
stars,  which  are  neither  solid,  nor  liquid, 
nor  gaseous.  It  results  from  this  tenuity 
of  comets  that  they  can  exercise  no  sensi- 
ble perturbation  upon  the  celestial  bodies 
they  approach:  that  of  1770  passed 
through  the  midst  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
without  causing  the  least  perturbation  in 
their  motion ;  and  that  their  contact  with 
the  earth  (which  has  excited  so  many 
fears)  is,  in  reality,  not  at  all  to  be  dread- 
ed J  the  least  spider's  web  would  oppose 
more  obstacle  to  a  heavy  cannon-ball,  fly- 
ing with  all  the  velocity  gun-cotton  could 
impress  on  it.  Their  orbits  differ  from 
those  of  planets.  Planets  all  rotate  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  plane  of  their  orbit 
is  somewhat  inclined  upon  the  ecliptic ; 
comets  rotate  as  well  one  way  as  another, 
and  the  plane  of  their  orbit  offers  every 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic;  the 
planets  describe  almost  perfect  circles 
around  the  sun;  comets  describe  very 
large  ellipses,  and  from  this  diversity  be- 
tween them  arises  differences  which  are 
still  greater  than  those  just  mentioned. 
In  every  conic  section  (the  name  given  to 
all  curves  obtained  by  any  section  soever 
of  a  cone)  there  are  two  foci ;  in  a  circle 
they  are,  so  to  say,  confounded  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  as  the  figure  loses  its  similarity  to 
a  circle  and  resembles  an  ellipsis,  each  is 
removed  from  the  other  in  the  direction  of 
its  greatest  diameter  and  approximates  to 
its  extremities.  The  sun  which  always 
occupies  one  of  the  foci  of  the  orbit  describ- 
ed by  celestial  bodies,  would  consequent- 
ly be  placed  in  its  centre,  if  it  is  circular, 
ftnd  nearer  one  of  its  extremities,  if  it  is 
elliptical ;  thus,  the  planets  are  nearly  al- 
ways at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sun ; 
most  of  the  comets,  on  the  contrary,  great- 
ly vary  in  their  distance  to  it,  being  some- 
times very  near,  and  at  others,  very  far 
distant  from  the  sun.  There  are  some 
comets,  which,  during  a  period  of  their 
revolution,  pass  between  it  and  Mercury, 
almost  grazing  the  sun's  surface,  and 
which,  before  their  revolution  is  accom- 
plished, traverse  regions  infinitely  beyond 
the  frozen  orbits  of  Uerschel  and  of  Nep- 


tune.   Hence  it  is,  the  planets  are  nearly 
always  visible  to  us,  and  have  nearly  al- 
ways the  same  brilliancy,  and  the  same 
temperature ;  the  same  volume,  the  same 
form,  and  the  same  velocity.     Comets  are 
yisible  only  when  they  are  near  the  sun. 
As  they  recede  from  it,  they  cease  to  be 
visible,  even  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
8C<^s.     They  are  rarely   visible   when 
they  have  receded  a  greater  distance  than 
the  planet  Jupiter,  from  the  sun,  and 
every  one  knows  the  planets  are  distinct- 
ly visible  at  that  distance.    The  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  temperatures  are,  as  above 
remarked,  singularly  great.    According  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  the  comet 
of  1680  must   have  experienced,   in  its 
perihelion,   a   temperature    twenty-eight 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth  in     midsummer,   and  must    have 
been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red- 
hot  iron. 

It  is  at  their  perihelion  that  comets 
spread  and  become  deformed,  and  develope 
those  enormous  tails  which  formerly 
"  made  mad  the  guilty,  and  appalled  the 
free."  Whether  their  tails  are  a  torrent 
of  vapors,  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  expelled  by  the  clashing  of  the  lu- 
minous modicules  emitted  by  it,  or  an  ef- 
fect of  caloric,  or  an  effect  of  attraction 
like  the  tides,  is  yet  undetermined.  Near 
the  sun,  comets  have  a  prodigious  veloci- 
ty; when  far  from  it,  their  motion  de- 
creases, and  there  is  little  question  but 
that  some  are  almost  motionless  at  their 
aphelion,  and  consequently,  will  not  revis- 
it us  before  millions  of  years.  As  planets 
describe  circular  orbits,  which  are  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  they  exercise 
on  each  other  slight  attraction,  and  which, 
besides,  is  partly  compensated.  But  comets, 
whose  ellipses  are  prolonged  and  inclined 
in  every  direction,  and  traversing  the  so- 
lar system  at,  so  to  say,  hap-hazard.  are 
continually  exposed  to  perturbations  from 
some  large  planet,  which,  changing  their 
elliptical  orbit  into  a  parabola,  or  hyperbo- 
la, diverts  them  from  us  for  ever;  and 
converts  them  into  satellites  of  some  sun 
of  another  solar  system.  The  comet  of 
1770,  which  had  never  been  before  ob- 
served, and  which,  according  to  Lexell, 
would  reappear  every  five  and  a  half 
years,  has  never  since  been  seen.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  attraction  of  Jupiter 
and  of  Saturn,  between  which  was  its  aphe- 
lion, infiuenced  it  so  as  to  turn  it  towards, 
and  make  it  visible  by  us ;  and,  that  these 
planets  nine  years  afterwards,  again  per- 
turbed it  by  contrary  action,  and  made  it 
either  invisible  to  us,  or  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  recognized. 

Some  comets  are  periodical,  and  others 
are  not  so.    The  first  really  reYoIve  around 
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the  sun,  and  describe  lengthened  ellipses; 
the  others  merely  incline  towards  the  san 
while  describing  parabolas  or  hyperbolas ; 
the  first  really  belong  to  our  solar  system ; 
the  latter  only  traverse  it  The  best 
known  periodical  comets  are  Ualley's, 
£ncke's,  Biela's,  Faye's ;  the  period  of  the 
first  is  76  years,  of  the  second  three  years 
and  four  months,  and  of  the  third  six 
years  and  nine  months.  Biela's  comet,  on 
its  return  in  1846,  presented  a  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon:  it  had  doubled  itself 
during  its  absence,  and  when  it  reappeared 
astronomeVs  saw  two  comets  exactly  alike, 
each  near  the  other,  and  yet  apparently 
without  any  communication.  One  gradu- 
ally diminished,  while  the  other  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  if  the  matter  of 
the  first  was  absorbed  by  the  second.  The 
perturbations  of  £ncke's  comet  gave  us 
the  mass  of  Mercury,  the  perturbations 
of  Faye's  comet  will  doubtless  give  us  the 
mass  of  Mars.  Surely,  while  such  inter- 
esting dissertations  as  this  are  laid  before 
us,  no  one  can,  with  justice,  exclaim  Paris 
is  empty,  Paris  is  dull ! 

With  still  less  justice  may  this  reproach 
be  urged  by  the  fortunate  few  who  have 
read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Roe- 
derer,  printed  for  private  circulation  by 
his  children.  The  history  of  Roederer  is 
too  intimately  linked  with  the  later  events 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  for  it  to  be 
necessary  to  sketch  his  life,  which  ended 
in  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  from 
sheer  old  age.  I  omit  all  the  other  inter- 
esting notes  and  sketches  which  fill  his 
memoirs,  to  reach  his  sketches  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  character  I  have  long  studied 
with  the  diligence  so  gifted  a  civil  and 
military  genius  deserves:  no  new  details 
of  that  extraordinary  man  can  be  read 
without  deep  interest  Roederer  was  a 
favorite  of  Napoleon ;  he  returned  the 
Emperor's  favor  with  vehement  attach- 
ment    I  quote : 

"A  commission  was  formed  for  the 
composition  of  a  criminal  code,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  composition  of  a  commercial 
code.  The  civil  code  presented  by  citizens 
Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Malevile,  Tronchet 
and  Portalis,  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation and  to  the  appellate  tribunals ;  all 
their  observations  were  discussed  in  the 
legislative  section,  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  the  framing 
of  it  It  was  there  the  First  Consul 
showed  to  us  all  that  power  of  attention 
and  that  sagacity  of  analysis  which  be  can 
give  for  twenty  consecutive  hours  upon 
the  same  subject,  if  its  complication  re- 
quires it,  or  upon  different  subjects  without 
mixing  any  one  of  them,  without  being  in 
any  the  least  degree  distracted  from  the 
object  with  whu;h  he  is  for  the  moment 


engrossed,  by  the  recollection  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  just  ended,  or  the  pre- 
occupation of  that  which  is  about  to  com- 
mence. It  was  in  this  discussion  of  the 
civil  code  that  Bonaparte  astonished  by 
the  power,  the  logic,  and  the  activity  of 
thought  and  the  profound  science  of  Tron- 
chet, an  octogenarian  jurist,  astonished  the 
latter  still  more  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
analysis,  by  the  sentiment  of  justice  whk;h 
made  him  seek  the  rule  applicable  to  every 
particular  case ;  by  that  respect  for  public 
utility  and  morality  which  made  him  ob- 
serve all  the  consequences  of  a  principle 
in  legislation  ;  by  that  wisdom  which,  af- 
ter examining  things  himself,  excited  in 
him  the  desire  of  knowing  the  opinion  of 
men  whose  judgment  carried  authority 
with  it,  examples  of  weight,  present  legis- 
lation, ancient  legislation,  Prussian  legis- 
lation, Roman  legislation,  and  the  causes 
and  effects  of  all  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
discussion  the  Council  of  State  felt  divided 
between  the  respect  due  to  this  venerable 
jurist  not  one  of  whose  faculties  was  di- 
minished and  none  of  whose  knowledge 
was  obliterated,  and  the  admiration  due 
to  that  young  legislator,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  affronted  the  mo^t 
difficult  points  in  legislation  ;  and  was  as- 
siduous at  every  sitting  ;  kept  them  toge- 
ther Ave  or  six  consecutive  hours  ;  speak- 
ing before  and  afterwards  about  the  subjects 
before  them;  always  returning  to  two 
questions:  Is  this  just?  Is  this  useful? 
examining  each  question  in  itself  in  these 
two  regards,  after  having  divided  it  by 
the  exactest  and  the  most  delicate  analy- 
sis ;  then  interrogating  the  great  authori- 
ties, time,  experience,  requiring  information 
touching  former  legislation,  the  laws  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Frederick  the  Great 

"  The  First  Consul  wants  only  ministers 
who  understand  him,  never  ministers  who 
supply  him.  There  is  no  man  of  any 
merit  who  does  not  prefer  the  post  which 
employs  him  under  Bonaparte's  eyes  to 
rank  which  removes  him  from  Napoleon, 
and  who,  as  the  reward  of  a  long  and 
painful  labor,  would  not  feel  better  recom- 
pensed by  a  new  task  than  by  the  most 
honorable  leisure.  (January,  1801.)  The 
proverb  says,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre,  and  I  beheve  it,  for 
great  heros  have  not  always  great  heads. 
But  Bonaparte  was  an  exception  to  the 
proverb.  The  nearer  one  was  to  him,  the 
greater  was  the  respect  felt.  One  always 
found  Napoleon  greater  than  one's  self  when 
he  spoke,  and  when  he  thought,  and  when 
he  acted.  An  evidence  of  his  ascendency 
is  the  reserve  and  the  respect  shown  to  • 
him,  in  all  their  relations,  by  the  men 
who  lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity 
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with  him — his  companions  in  arms,  his 
first  lieutenants ;  and  this  respect  is  not 
eonstrained,  is  not  natural.  If  he  speaks, 
thej  listen  to  him,  because  he  talks  like 
an  educated  man,  like  a  superior  man ;  if 
he  is  silent,  his  very  silence  is  respected. 
No  one  dar^  to  interrupt  indiscreetly  his 
silence,  not  that  they  were  afraid  of  an 
instant  of  ill-humor,  but  simply  because 
they  felt  there  existed  between  himself 
and  them  a  great  thought  which  occupied 
him,  and  forbade  any  familiar  approach  to 
him.  Every  one  saw  under  his  govern- 
ment a  very  extraordinary  thing  among 
the  persons  who  worked  with  him :  medi- 
ocrity felt  itself  talented ;  talents  believed 
themselves  fallen  into  mediocrity — he  so 
much  enlightened  the  former  and  aston- 
ished the  latter.  Men  hitherto  deemed 
incapable  of  any  thing,  became  useful ; 
men  hitherto  distinguished  found  them- 
selves suddenly  confounded ;  men  hither- 
to regarded  as  pillars  of  state  found  them- 
selves useless ;  and  all  minds  ambitious 
of  glory  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  a  reflection  of  his  glory.  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  never  separated  without  being 
more  instructed,  if  not  by  what  he  taught, 
at  least  by  what  he  forced  them  to  study 
profoundly.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  and  of  the  Tri- 
bnnal  never  visited  him  without  feeling 
themselves  rewarded  by  his  useful  instruo- 
tions.  They  found  at  these  visits,  instead 
of  the  pride  so  common  to  power,  that 
cariosity,  which  the  love  of  the  public 
good,  and  the  respect  for  the  national 
opinion  invariably  excites.  He  not  only 
received  every  reflection  they  wished  to 
present  to  him,  but  he  often  provoked  the 
expression  of  their  opinion.    He  discussed 


the  opinions  opposed  to  his,  and  discassed 
his  own :  these  conversations  were  really 
Councils  of  State.  He  could  not  see  a 
public  man  before  him  without  becoming 
a  statesman :  he  regarded  every  thing  as 
a  Council  of  State.  What  characterizes 
Bonaparte's  mind  is  the  power  and  the 
constancy  of  his  attention.  He  can  pass 
eighteen  consecutive  hours  at  work,  at 
the  same,  or  at  different  works.  I  have 
never  seen  his  mind  wearied.  I  have 
never  seen  his  mind  without  elasticity, 
even  when  his  body  was  fatigued — even 
when  engaged  in  the  most  violent  exercise 
•—even  when  in  angry  passion.  I  have 
never  seen  his  attention  distracted  from 
one  subject  by  another,  nor  wandering 
from  that  he  is  discussing  to  think  of  that 
he  has  just  discussed  or  that  he  is  about 
to  engage  in.  The  good  or  bad  news  from 
Egypt  never  diverted  his  mind  from  the 
Code  Civil,  nor  the  Code  Civil  from  the 
combinations  required  to  insure  the  safety 
of  Egypt.  No  man  was  ever  naore  ab- 
sorbed by  what  he  was  doing,  nor  distri- 
buted better  his  time  between  the  things 
he  had  to  do ;  no  mind  was  ever  more 
inflexible  in  its  refusal  to  alk>w  inoppor- 
tune  thoughts  to  occupy  it,  nor  more  ar- 
dent and  more  agile  in  pursuit  of  thoughts, 
more  skilful  in  retainmg  them  when  the 
proper  time  for  them  came." 

What  though  we  have  no  new  fashion 
this  month,  which  servilely  follows  its 
predecessor,  surely  with  such  interesting 
details  about  the  Great  Captain  as  these, 
Paris  is  not  dull.  Pans  is  not  empty.  No ! 
no!  no!  when  Athens  sends  us  three 
translations  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  to 
astonish  our  eyes,  no  one  can  call — 

Paris  empty !  Paris  dull ! 


SONG. 

WAIL  through  the  bosom  of  the  night, 
Storm- wind  how  strong  thou  art! 
Thou  canst  not  change  the  inward  sky, 
The  summer  of  my  heart. 

Shed  thy  cold  tears,  oh  winter  rain ! 

Sob  through  the  twilight  dim — 
I  only  feel  the  sunshine's  glow, 

Is  ripening  fruit  for  him. 

Bend  your  brown  branches,  leafless  trees ! 

Beneath  the  wintry  sky ; 
I  know  for  me  the  harvest  time — 

The  vintage  hour  is  nigh. 

The  grapes  are  glowing  on  the  vine, 
For  Ix)ve's  own  hand  to  take — 

But,  he  must  press  them  with  his  lipa^ 
The  wine  of  life  to  make ! 
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*^  VTO  one  goes  to  Hanover  if  he  can  help 
^  it,  nor  stays  there  if  he  can  get 
away,"  growled  rather  than  spoke  my 
neighbor  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  in  answer 
to  a  question  about  the  attractions  of  that 
royal  city.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be  seen," 
asKed  I ;  ''  Absolutely  nothing."  was  the 
reply.  My  neighbor  opposite  was  a 
square,  beetle-browed,  heavily  bearded 
German,  who  had  been  enveloped  the  whole 
journey  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  cease- 
lessly issuing  from  an  inexhaustible  pipe. 
His  words  coming  through  a  thick  mous- 
tache were  muttered  rather  than  spoken, 
and  had  that  depth  of  sound  which  seemed 
to  threaten  a  storm  in  the  distance.  There 
was  a  downright  air  about  him  which 
puts  a  seal  upon  the  general  talk  at  once. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  then — nor 
altogether  without  alarm,  when  the  timid- 
looking  little  Frenchman,  by  my  side, 
piped  in  with  a  "  Pardon^  Monsieur^  il  y 
a  les  ecuries  royales  " — "  the  most  charm- 
ing white  and  black  horses  in  the  world  to 
be  seen  in  Hanover." 

The  heavy  German  swelled  up  and 
putfed  from  the  very  depths  of  his  ponder- 
ous chest,  flashing  the  fire  of  his  pipe,  and 
rolling  out  a  nimbus  of  tobacco  smoke, 
which  evidently  threatened  a  terrible  out- 
pouring from  which  there  was  but  Uttle 
hope  of  escape  for  the  polite  Frenchman. 
Fortimately,  at  this  moment,  a  dragging 
of  the  train,  sending  a  thrill  through  the 
legs,  a  stoppage,  a  quick  bustle,  and  an 
apparition  at  the  door  of  the  railroad  car, 
made  up  of  beard,  gilt,  and  a  long  sword, 
from  which  issued,  in  the  purest  German 
guttural,  •'  Hanover,"  gave  the  httle 
Frenchman  a  chance  of  escape,  of  which 
he  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself. 

I  was  in  Hanover  then,  and  not  at  all 
displeased  at  the  idea  that  I  was  in  a  city 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
There  is  not  a  traveller  all  the  world  over 
who  will  not  confess  himself  bored  to 
death  with  the  inevitable  sight-seeing, 
going,  going,  always  going,  to  which  he 
submits  with  a  sense  of  fate,  as  irresist- 
ible as  that  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  No 
one  enjoys  it,  but  he  takes  it  as  he  does 
physic,  believing  that  it  will  do  him  good 
somehow  or  other. 

A  German  supper  begins  with  soup 
(served,  by  the  bye.  in  tea-cops  like  dilute 
bohea  at  home),  goes  through  an  endless 
succession  of  dishes;  and  ends  with  an 
indigestion.  I  sat  down  to  one  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  at  Hanover,  and  found  I  had 
undertaken  quite  enough  for  the  first 
evening,  preceded  as  it  was  by  a  surfeit 


of  the  honors  I  received  on  the  very  unu- 
sual occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  guest.  I 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  hotel  when 
Mynheer,  the  landlord,  rushed  out  all 
bows  and  smiles ;  Mynheer,  the  landlord's 
partner,  ditto;  the  head  waiter,  waving 
his  napkin  in  honor,  and  ditto ;  the  nnder- 
waiters,  ditto,  ditto.  The  portier,  as 
grand  as  Murat  himself^  made  a  salaam 
which  he  must  have  practised  at  the  court 
of  an  oriental  potentate,  and  opened  the 
door  of  my  coach,  as  if  he  expected  the 
Grand  Turk  himself  to  step  out.  Myn-» 
heer,  the  landlord,  embraced  one  of  my 
arms  with  the  warmth  of  fVaternal  affeo- 
tion;  Mynheer,  the  landlord's  partner, 
attached  himself  tenderly  to  the  other, 
and  I  fully  beUeve  to  this  day  (Mem. — 
My  English  leather  segar  box,  crammed 
with  the  best  Havanas,  was  missed  from 
that  date,  and  never  recovered)  that  the 
head  waiter  and  his  subs  were  delicately 
handling  and  lifting  the  tails  of  my  old 
travelling  coat,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
gorgeous  train  of  a  princess. 

I  was  thus  inducted  into  the  honors  of 
being  a  guest  of  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Han- 
over, and  fairly  overcome  by  the  sudden 
accession  to  my  importance  and  dignity. 
I  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  if 
they  had  brought  me  a  crown  and  en- 
throned me  at  once  King  of  Hanover,  but 
true  to  my  plebeian  instincts,  I  only  called 
for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  No  one 
answered.  ''Slaves!  subjects!  villains  I 
where  are  ye  1 "  I  looked  around,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  gloomy 
waste  of  the  dining-room,  with  its  cold 
painted  floor,  its  long,  unspread  table, 
holding  some  truculent  looking  knives, 
and  a  dreary  half-dozen  blue  German 
drinking  glasses,  glistening  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  solitary  candle,  while  the  white 
ghost  of  an  immense  earthenware  stove, 
stared  at  me  from  one  corner.  I  made 
my  way  to  the  window,  and  a  glance  in 
the  street  revealed  to  me  the  true  condi- 
tion of  things  at  once.  There  was  Mynheer, 
and  Mynheer's  partner,  the  head  waiter 
and  subs,  and  the  grand  portier,  traitors 
all !  doing  the  honors  already  to  my  suc- 
cessor, another  traveller,  for  whom  there 
was  the  same  scraping  and  bowing,  the 
same  genuflexions  and  waving  of  napkins, 
and  the  same  welcoming  and  honoring 
as  had  been  my  glory  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  resolved  at  once  to  fall  back  into  my 
proper  position  as  a  modest  traveller,  and, 
as  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  to  get 
the  worth  of  my  money  and  no  more. 
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By  dint  of  a  little  positive  Anglo-Saxon, 
emphatically  uttered,  the  sound  of  which 
seemed  to  make  a  very  forcible  impres- 
sion u[)on  all,  from  the  landlord  and  head 
waiter  down,  although  they  did  not  un- 
derstand much  of  it.  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting quite  a  substantial  supper,  which  was 
a  very  satisfactory  compensation  for  the 
empty  honors  of  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty. 

I  had  been  some  time  discussing  my 
supper,  but  had  hardly  got  into  the  heart 
of  it,  for  an  hour  more  or  less  is  nothing 
in  tlie  course  of  a  German  repast,  when 
my  friend  Jenkins,  of  New- York,  walked 
in.  He  was  in  his  usual  travelling  cos- 
tume, as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  with  silken  vest, 
a  dress  coat  of  the  last  fashion,  immacu- 
late white  kid  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  French 
varnished  boots.  He  always  dressed  in 
his  best  when  he  travelled,  he  said,  "  that 
the  foreign  canaille  might  know  who's 
who."  We  had  been  travelling  compan- 
ions together,  but  had,  on  starting  for 
Hanover,  parted  on  the  question  of  riding 
in  the  first  or  second  class  cars.  As  he 
approached  with  his  usual  lordly  air,  I 
said,  "  How  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
York  to-night  ?  " 

"  What  in  the  devil  do  you  meant  "  he 
exclaimed,  biting  his  lip  defiantly. 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  "  they  say  in  Ger- 
many that  only  princes  or  fools  ride  in 
the  first  class  railcars.  and  you  certainly 
don't  care  to  be  classed  among  the  lat- 
ter." 

"  Damn  the  difference,  put  me  down  a 
fool  at  once,"  replied  my  republican  friend, 
sitting  down  to  my  champagne  with  me, 
and  drowning  in  a  full  glass  all  recollec- 
tion of  past  folly.  Jenkins  was  a  wiser 
man  from  that  moment,  and  will  never 
ride  in  a  first  class  German  car,  which 
costs  double,  and  is  no  better  than  a  se- 
cond, or  I  am  mistaken. 

The  length  of  a  German  supper,  and 
the  shortness  of  a  German  bed,  are  not 
very  favorable  to  a  comfortable  night's 
repose.  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  the 
first  glance  of  my  bed,  which  arose  like  a 
mountain  before  my  astonished  eyes. 
How  the  deuce  do  they  sleep  here  in  Ger- 
many ?  thought  I.  Is  it  up  and  down 
hill.  I  began  to  survey  and  examine  the 
toi)ography,  the  length  and  breadth,  the 
acclivilics  and  declivities ;  when  I  fortu- 
nately discovered  that  the  mountain  of 
my  bed  wjis  only  a  bloated  coverlet  of 
eider-dowji,  and  might  be  levelled  with 
very  little  management  to  the  smallest 
possible  mole-hill.  As  for  the  brevity  of 
the  bed,  a  little  extra  flexibility  in  the 
neck  and  the  lower  limbs,  might  accom- 
modate my  six  feet  to  that. 

I  got  on  gloriously  enough  at  first  and 


fell  asleep  at  once.  Full  with  the  honors 
I  had  been  met  with  on  my  arrival,  the 
German  supper,  the  champagne,  and  the 
dignified  demeanor  of  his  grace  of  New- 
York,  my  friend  Jenkins,  I  soon  found 
myself  as  high  as  the  highest  dreams 
could  elevate  one.  I  was  a  royal  George 
reviewing  my  troops — a  whole  army  of 
tall  Hanoverians,  who  were  welcoming 
me  with  loud  acclaim,  and  huzzaing  wild 
with  joy,  while  I  rode  along  the  lines. 
But  of  a  sudden,  my  horse  took  fright, 
bounded  high  upon  his  hind  l^s,  and 
fell  over  upon  me  with  all  his  weight  (he 
was  a  large  heavy  horse,  of  the  Flemish 
breed),  and  there  I  lay,  smothering  and 
unable  to  utter  a  cry.  My  tall  Hanove- 
rians, the  traitors,  would  not  stir  a  foot  to 
my  aid ;  while  I  could  already  hear  the 
loud  cries  of  vive  le  rot  welcoming  my 
successor.  It  seemed  an  eternity  of  ago- 
ny, when  I  awoke,  and  staring  aghast 
upon  the  mass  into  which  the  moon's 
light  shining  through  my  window  seemed 
to  magnify  my  bed-covering,  I  was  par- 
alyzed for  a  moment  and  was  only  re- 
lieved by  a  sudden  paroxysm,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  kicked  off  the  eider- 
down into  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  de- 
termined for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  take 
the  chances  of  rheumatism,  in  preference 
to  those  of  night-mare,  and  slept  tolerably 
well  until  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
some  strange  Procrustes-like  sensations 
of  stretching,  and  shortening  of  my 
body,  which  I  attribute  to  the  bed,  which, 
upon  my  honor,  1  do  not  believe  was 
muchlarger  than  a  good-sized  hread- 
basket. 

I  lay  half  dozing,  far  into  the  mom* 
ing,  when  a  modest  rap,  with  a  timid 
knuckle,  summoned  me  to  the  door,  where 
my  black  beard  and  moustache,  the  full 
growth  of  a  continental  tour,  suddenly 
popped  into  the  pale  face  of  a  tall,  lank, 
ghost  of  a  man,  startled  him  alniost  out 
of  his  loose  suit  of  dingy  black,  and  seem- 
ed to  scare  the  last  breath  out  of  his 
body ;  for  all  he  could  do,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  was  to  brandish  timidly  his 
razor  and  snaving  brush,  implying  that  he 
solicited  the  honor  of  domg  my  morning's 
shaving.  He  was  a  miserable  peripatetic 
barber,  the  last  trade  I  should  think  that 
would  pay  in  a  land  where  I  had  not 
seen  the  face  of  a  hving  man  since  I  had 
been  in  it.  Every  man  in  Germany  is 
as  hairy  as  the  Grand  Turk,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  the  barber  was  the  last  of 
his  race,  or  the  walking  ghost  of  some  de- 
parted Figaro.  The  sight  of  me  dispelled 
the  apparition  at  once. 

"How  did  you  sleep?"  said  I  to  my 
friend  Jenkins,  as  I  stopped  at  his  door, 
on  my  way  down,  in  aemh  of  my  mom- 
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ing's  coffee.  "  Horribly !  these  infernal 
German  beds  are  worse  than  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  I  dreamt  I  was  beheaded, 
and  on  waking,  found  my  neck  astride  o? 
the  headboard.''  I  was  about  reminding 
him  that  beheading  was  no  unusual  fate 
for  a  prince,  but  I  forbore:  seeing  that 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  twist  to  his 
head,  which,  by  no  means  improved  his 
appearance,  and  showed  that  he  had  al- 
ready had  his  share  of  martyrdom. 

A  slattern  German  wench  resting  upon 
her  broom,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long 
bare  corridor,  with  its  range  of  white  doors 
opening  into  blank  unoccupied  rooms; 
the  wide  polished  staircase  echoing  every 
step,  and  reflecting  my  figure  in  a  long, 
lank,  black  shadow ;  the  dignified  por- 
tier,  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  his  gilt  liv- 
ery, smoking  his  pipe,  and  contemplating 
the  long  range  of  rusty  keys  which  hung 
up  in  his  kennel,  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel ; 
and  a  solitary  waiter  at  the  door  of  the 
vacant  Cafe,  drawing  an  ugly  knife 
through  and  through  the  folds  of  a  damp 
napkin,  gave  me,  as  I  descended  to  my 
breakfast,  a  chill,  and  a  sense  of  dismal 
lonesomeness  in  the  empty  Royal  Hotel 
of  Hanover,  to  which  its  royalty  did  not 
at  all  reconcile  me.  I  got  warmed,  how- 
ever, and  sufficiently  encouraged  by  my 
breakfast,  which  was  good  and  substan- 
tial, as  all  eating  and  drinking  are  in  Ger- 
many, to  stroll  out  for  a  walk. 

The  hotel  stood  on  one  side  of  a  bare 
gravelly  square.  Opposite  there  was  the 
Koyal  Hanoverian  Railroad  station,  with 
a  range  of  German  droskies,  the  horses 
sleeping  with  their  heads  in  collapsed 
bags,  probably  dreaming  of  provender, 
and  their  lank  bodies  hanging  in  their  har- 
ness- and  barely  kept  upon  their  legs, 
while  the  coachmen  nodded  on  their  box- 
es. To  the  right  and  left  were  other 
Grand  Hotels — hotels  with  royal  titles 
and  great  pretensions,  but  as  blank  appa- 
rently as  empty  space.  Pepper-box  tur- 
rets, gothic  porticos,  fantastic  chimneys, 
tall  stuccoed  fronts,  and  mimic  castellated 
walls,  gave  a  certain  sham  grandeur  to 
the  place,  which  was  as  absurd  as  it  was 
melancholy.  Nothing  could  be  more  si- 
lent and  desert-like :  a  solitary  man  turn- 
ing the  corner,  startled  me  like  a  ghost. 

Of  course,  all  the  world  knows  that 
Hanover  is  a  Residenz^  and  what  that 
magnificent  German  word  means ;  at  any 
rate,  M3mheer,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  threw  up  his  hands  in  surprise 
when  I  expressed  my  ignorance,  and  I 
am  therefore  bound  to  suppose  tnat  my 
want  of  knowledge  was  very  astounding, 
and  quite  unexampled.  Hanover,  in  a 
word,  is  honored  as  the  Court  residence, 
and  therefore  denominated  the  Besidenz- 


taicn.  The  poor  blind  king  lives  there, 
and  as  he  is  led  through  £he  dismal  streets 
of  his  sham  capital,  with  a  courtier  at 
each  ear,  and  a  royal  groom  at  his  horse's 
head,  it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  him — for 
he  is  an  easy,  amiable  man — that  Hanover 
is  another  Rome,  and  he  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  a  palace,  a  court,  a  king, 
a  queen,  a  royal  family,  a  confederation, 
grand  dukes,  grand  chamberlains,  lords 
and  ladies  in  waiting,  generals  and  their 
staff,  all  kinds  of  departments,  and  com- 
missariats, with  their  highnesses  the  con- 
trollers general,  and  their  lownesses 
the  secretaries,  and  orders  and  knights 
without  end  in  Hanover.  So  it  is  said ; 
but  I  no  more  believe  in  Hanover  than  I 
do  in  Sancho  Panza's  Government  of  Bara- 
traia.  It  is  true  that  the  king,  his  wife 
and  children,  and  a  suite  of  fifty  grand 
dukes,  princes,  chamberlains,  grooms, 
flunkies,  &c.,  started  off,  the  day  before  I 
arrived,  on  a  visit  to  King  Ernest's  cousin. 
Victoria,  in  England.  All  Hanover  had 
gone  to  London  then,  thought  I,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  it  a  good  move. 

Hanover  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town.  The  new  town  looked  like  an 
English  watering-place  out  of  season. 
There  were  long  stretches  of  wide  streets, 
the  Georgerij  the  Friederich,  and  Adolph 
Strassen,  flanked  with  tall  stucco  houses, 
ghostly  residences,  cold,  white,  and  star- 
ing, with  the  light  glistening  aully  upon 
the  windows,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
darkness  of  the  interior.  There  were 
balconies  and  bow  windows,  with  not  a 
living  soul  to  be  seen  in  them,  wide 
portals,  and  grand  entrances^  and  lofty 
halls,  and  not  a  guest  nor  a  visitor  going 
in  or  coming  out.  Here  and  there  might 
be  seen,  perhaps,  a  timid  serving  wo- 
man, peeping  from  behind  a  half-<dosed 
curtain,  or  a  liveried  footman,  standing 
stiff  and  stark,  in  silent  consciousness  of 
his  dignity,  below  the  gilded  lamp  which 
swung  over  the  entrance  of  some  lofty 
mansion. 

There  was  the  enormous  theatre,  stand- 
ing solemn  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  waste  of  gravel,  with  strait  walks 
lined  with  cropped  linden  trees,  and  a 
solitary  Hanoverian  soldier  pacing  his 
dull  round  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  steps 
which  ascended  in  monotonous  succession 
in  innumerable  pale,  cold  slabs  of  gray 
stone  to  the  dark  portico  of  the  great 
theatre.  As  I  approached  to  take  a  closer 
view  of  a  plaster  statue  of  Thespis  wliich 
surmounted  the  entrance,  and  seemed  on 
guard  there  stiff  and  straight,  like  his  fel- 
low sentinel  below,  I  could  see  through 
an  open  window  some  spangled  robes  and 
tinsel  theatrical  gewgaws,  dingy  tin 
crowna  and  gilt  coronets,  and   limpid 
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dusty  feathers,  hanging  looselj  and  out 
of  use  upon  the  wall. 

I  strolled  out  mto  the  suburbs,  through 
the  Public  Walk ;  I  passed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tall,  lank  Waterloo  column,  which  lifts 
a  statue  of  Glory  some  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air,  very  far  out  of  the  reach,  I  should 
say,  of  those  brave  Hanoverians  whose 
names  are  recorded  on  the  pedestal  below. 
I  counted  two  ancient  nurses  and  three 
children  in  the  Public  Walk,  the  only 
hopeful  prospect  I  could  make  out  for  the 
future  of  Hanover,  and  the  sole  security 
against  the  utter  depopulation  of  the  Re- 
ndenZj  in  the  next  generation. 

I  crossed  over  the  stone  bridge  under 
which  the  dirtv  little  stream  of  Leine  slow- 
ly trickles,  and  found  myself  in  the  country 
— a  wide  stretch  of  level  plain,  with  straight 
strips  of  cultivated  turnip  fields  and  pota- 
to patches,  extending  in  long  narrow  lines, 
without  fences  or  hedges,  giving  the  land- 
scape the  look  of  a  striped  bed-tick.  The 
Hartz  Mountains,  blue  and  dismal  in  the 
distance,  hemmed  in  the  plain  on  one 
side,  while  interminable  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes extended  to  the  horizon  on  every 
other.  Some  long  cranes  were  stalking 
about  the  moist,  low  ground,  undisturbed 
by  the  German  peasant  women,  who, 
crouched  upon  the  earth,  were  grubbing 
at  the  roots  of  the  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  old  part  of  Hanover  is  like  all  the 
old  European  towns,  composed  of  tall 
gable-ended  houses,  nodding  in  neighborly 
proximity  to  each  other  across  the  narrow 
winding  streets.  You  have  hardly  entered 
one  street  when  you  suddenly  turn  the 
comer  into  another.  The  town  has  a 
Stadthaus  of  confused,  unintelligible  goth- 
ic,  a  great  Dom  church  of  brick,  like  a 
huge  sepulchre,  with  solemn  crows  caw- 
ing about  the  steeple  above,  and  with 
damp  cavernous  burial  vaults  beneath,  in 
which  I  was  told  George  the  First  and  his 
mother,  the  Electress  Sophia,  were  buried, 
which  did  not,  somehow  or  other,  seem 
to  have  purified  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  for  a  cold  breath  of  moist,  putrid 
air  drove  me  away  at  once. 

There  was  hardly  more  stir,  and  though 
more  people,  but  little  more  vitality  in  the 
old  than  in  tne  new  town.  There  were  some 
scattered  shops,  in  which  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  seemed  to  be  painted  earthen- 
ware pipes  and  chei^)  lithographs  of  the 
poor  blind  king  and  his  family.  There 
were  some  long,  narrow-bodied,  big- 
wheeled  carts,  out  of  which  some  gaunt 
horses,  that  had  been  turned  round  in  the 
shafts,  were  munching  a  scant  supply  of 
hay.  I  could  see  here  and  there  an  old 
woman,  through  the  diminutive  diamond 
shaped  window  panes,  knitting,  as  they  had 
probably  done  most  of  their  liyea,  and  will 


continue  to  do  until  the  end  of  their  al- 
lotted threescore  and  ten.  The  men  were 
smoking  pipes  in  their  shops,  and  surlj 
dogs  were  lying  across  their  thresholds. 
Some  wild  faces  crowding  at  the  windows 
of  a  rude  stone  building,  and  jeering  at 
me  with  their  tongues  through  the  bar& 
as  I  turned  a  comer  of  the  principal 
street,  was  certainly  a  sign  of  life,  but  not 
the  most  cheering  in  the  world.  It  was 
either  a  Bedlam  or  prison-house,  and  I 
quickened  my  steps. 

The  solitariness  of  the  place  clung  to 
me  every  where,  like  a  dark  shadow.  In 
the  hotel,  in  the  new  town,  in  the  old,  in 
the  public  walks,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the 
open  country,  I  found  nothing  to  warm 
the  heart  with  a  glow,  or  soften  it  with  a 
tear  of  sympathy.  It  was  all  stiff,  cold, 
reserved,  inanimate — a  dismal  waste  of  a 
city.  Here  Leibnitz  (whose  house  is 
pomted  out  in  the  Schineide  Gasse,  and 
in  the  windows  of  which  I  saw  a  very 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  German 
pipes),  whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
the  profoundest  meditation,  could  indulge 
in  tiie  silent  abstractions  of  the  inner 
world,  without  the  remotest  danger  of 
any  distraction  from  the  outer.  Here 
Herschel  began  his  star-gazing,  and  kept 
his  eyes  fix^  heavenwai^,  without  any 
risk  of  terrestrial  attraction.  Here  Zim- 
merman died  in  the  full  realization  of  his 
theory  of  solitude.  Hanover  must  be 
par  excellence  the  seat  of  the  subjective 
philosophy  with  which  the  German  phi- 
losophers are  so  fond  of  befogging  them- 
selves and  mystifying  the  world.  The 
metaphysician,  the  star-gazer,  and  moon- 
struck philosopher,  may  cogitate,  gaze, 
and  abstract  themselves  in  Hanover  to 
their  hearts'  content 

I  went  in  search  of  the  royal  stabler 
to  get  a  look  at  the  charming  black  ana 
white  horses,  the  little  Frenchman  in  the 
railroad  car  nad  ventured  a  word  in  favor 
of.  After  turning  and  turning  about  the 
little  crooked  and  huddled  up  old  town, 
and  bringing  up  a  score  of  times  under 
the  frowning  eaves  of  the  melancholy  old 
church,  until  I  began  to  think  I  was  to  be 
immured  in  solitary  confinement  for  life,  in 
gloomy  old  Hanover,  I  at  last  saw  a  chance 
of  escape.  I  caught  a  glance  of  a  long  range 
of  low,  substantial  stone  buildings,  closing 
a  dark  narrow  street.  The  English  coat- 
of-arms  was  spread  out  in  expansive  dig- 
nity over  a  finely  arched  stone  entrance, 
and  a  Latin  inscription  below  recorded 
that  George  the  Fourth  was  King  of  Han- 
over, and  of  (the  very  subordinate  princi- 
palities of  course)  Great  Britain  and 
France.  There  was  a  range  of  horses' 
heads  scenting  the  air,  through  the  nar- 
row windows,  and  I  listened  to  a  iriendlj 
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neigh  stirring  the  stillness  around  with 
the  most  cheering  home-like  sound  I  had 
heard  since  I  had  been  in  Hanover.  A 
well-fed  coachman  in  the  royal  scarlet 
livery,  with  his  stout  calves  filling  out  a 
pair  of  capacious  white-topped  boots,  was 
standing  with  his  legs  stretched  out  like 
a  colossus  to  give  a  firmer  support  to  his 
enormous  body,  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
trolling  the  lash  of  his  long  whip  on  the 
well-swept  gravel.  Several  English  look- 
ing grooms  were  about:  some  carrying 
heaped  up  measures  of  oats ;  others  stag- 
gering with  the  load  of  full  pails  of  water ; 
while  the  rest  were  variously  occupied — 
brightening  stirrups,  oiling  harness,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  stable  duty. 

I  entered  the  long  avenue  of  the  stables 
on  either  side  of  which  were  ranged,  in 
wide,  roomy  stalls,  an  immense  number 
of  the  finest  horses  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  great,  tall  coal  black  and  pure  white 
chargers,  of  wonderful  vigor  and  strength, 
and  yet  sleek  and  delicately  limbed. 
Horses  of  the  fire  and  mettle  that  great 
captains  should  ride  in  leading  on  a  charge 
to  victory  or  to  death,  stood  quietly 
munching  their  oats,  lifting  their  heads  to 
the  hay  in  the  rack  above,  or  turning 
their  winking  eyes  and  glistening  necks 
around  at  me  as  I  passed  behind  them. 

"  Do  you  speak  English  ? "  I  said,  ad- 
dressing a  diminutive  fellow  who  looked 
like  a  stunted  Yorkshire  groom.  He  was 
of  the  smallest  possible  weight  for  a  man 
grown,  and  yet  he  must  have  been  at  least 
forty  years  old.  His  head  was  small,  and 
round  as  a  cannon  ball,  his  stocky,  grizzly 
hair  grew  close  down  to  his  eyebrows, 
and  was  cropped  close,  and  trimmed  in  a 
straight  line  across  his  brows.  His  face 
was  all  furrows  and  wrinkles,  the  rays  of 
which  seemed  to  concentrate  in  a  focus 
about  his  left  eye,  which  gave  it  the  most 
cunning,  leering,  horse-jockey  look  ima- 
ginable. He  was  dressed  in  the  usual 
style  of  an  English  groom,  all  waistcoat 
and  gaiters ;  his  long,  green,  striped  waist- 
coat overlapping  his  thighs  and  nearly 
reaching  the  tops  of  his  bufi'  gaiters. 

"  Do  you  speak  English?"  asked  I. 

"  Yeez,  zur,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
a  wonderful  look  of  knowingness  from 
that  cunning  left  eye  of  his. 

^^  There  are  three  hundred  horses  in 
the  stable  ?  " 

"  Yeez,  zur." 

''  They  are  all  black  and  white  ?  " 

"  Yeez,  zur." 

I  had  been  told  that  there  were  two 
horses  in  the  stables  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  king,  and  which  had  been  put 
on  the  pension  list  since  his  death,  and 
generously  endowed  for  life  with  oats  and 
hay  a  la  discretion,  and  exempted  fh>m 


work  of  all  kinds  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
I  was  curious  to  see  these  lords  of  the 
horse  creation. 

'*Show  me  the  late  king's  horses,"  I 
asked. 

"  Yeez,  zur." 

We  walked  along,  I  admiring  horse  af- 
ter horse,  as  the  groom  in  his  knowing 
way  slapped  them  on  the  flank  without 
saving  a  word,  and  to  the  questions  I 
asked  I  could  only  get  from  my  guidfi, 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  his  look,  the  ever- 
lasting "  Yeez,  zur,"  which,  although  very 
good  Yorkshire  as  far  as  it  went,  was,  I 
suspected,  the  extent  of  my  guide's  know- 
ledge of  the  English — defiled  or  undefiied ; 
so  I  thought  I  would  test  him.  I  pro- 
posed, therefore,  in  the  most  innocent 
manner  I  could,  the  fbUowing  question  as 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

"Are  you  a  confounded  humbug?" 
He  looked  at  me  calm  and  imperturbable 
with  that  cunning  left  eye,  and  answered 
deliberately, 

*'Yeez,  zur." 

As  English  was  lost  upon  him,  all  I 
could  do,  as  I  did  not  know  a  word  of 
Qerman,  was  to  dismiss  him  with  a  few 
groschen  and  a  lordly  wave  of  the  hand. 
So  I  had  been  asking  and  answering  my 
own  questions;  the  Yeez,  zur.  of  my 
guide,  being  the  blind  with  wnich  tiie 
cunning  old  jockey,  a  veritable  Yahoo, 
had  been  hoodwinking  me  with  the  idea 
that  he  understood  English. 

I  cast  my  eyes,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
stable,  upon  two  fat,  luxurious  animals, 
a  black  charger,  and  a  white  one,  which 
I  put  down  at  once  as  the  royal  pensioners. 
They  had  fine  scarlet  horse-cloths  on. 
embroidered  with  a  royal  crown,  and  haa 
their  noses  deep  down  into  overflowing 
mangers  of  rich,  golden-yellow  oats. 
They  were  as  fat  and  plump  as  high  feed- 
ing, without  work,  could  make  them. 
Their  coats  glistened  like  silk,  and  their 
long  manes  and  flowing  tails  curled  in 
aristocratic  pride.  I  ventured  to  place 
my  hand  upon  the  flank  of  one  of  them, 
when  a  groom  very  significantly  wamea 
me  ofi^  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
They  were  as  noble  specimens  of  royalty 
as  ever  I  beheld,  and  there  is  not  a  king 
of  the  whole  race  of  hereditary  rulers 
to  whom  I  would  have  sooner  sworn  al- 
legiance, than  to  those  noble  chargers. 
A  Roman  emperor  made  his  horse  a  Ro- 
man consul  When  George  the  First  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England,  he  ap- 
pointed his  portrait  as  successor  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  when  the  court 
levees  were  held  every  Sunday,  the  royal 

glcture  was  duly  enthroned    upon  the 
tate  chair,  and  surrounded  by  the  court; 
while  chamberlain^   grand    digmtariei^ 
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and  courtiers,  bowed  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  it.  When  the  late  king 
died,  his  son  succeeded  him,  a  poor  blind 
man  who  cannot  find  the  way  to  his 
mouth  without  the  assistance  of  a  court- 
ier, and  is  led  about  on  state  occasions 
like  a  dancing  bear,  and  paraded  as  a 
show  before  his  people.  The  royal  horses 
are  equally  entitled  to  rule  the  Hanove- 
rians, would  better  represent  majesty,  and 
are  much  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  than 
either  the  portrait  of  that  drunken,  beer- 
drinking,  royal  old  sot,  George  the  First, 
or  the  poor  helpless  blind  young  king, 
now  on  the  throne. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  found 
my  friend  Jenkins  nursing  his  headache, 
with  a  bottle  of  the  landlord's  best  Ru- 
desheimer,  and  an  earthen  cruche  of  selt- 
zer water,  and  by  the  bye,  the  bacchana- 
lian rogue  had  made  much  greater  pro- 
gress with  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Jenkins  bantered  me,  on  my  attempt  at 
trying  to  see  any  thing  in  Hanover. 
"  There's  nothing  in  it,"  said  he,  "  now, 
the  Court  is  out  of  town.  It  is  n't  genteel 
to  be  gadding  and  staring  about  the 
streets,  like  a  stray  servant  looking  for  a 
place." 

Though  his  comparison  was  not  very 
flattering,  and  his  idea  of  gentility  deci- 
dedly snobbish,  I  could  not  but  allow, 
that  as  far  as  Hanover  was  concerned, 
there  was  not  much  in  it.  '^  But,"  says 
I,  '•  there  is  something  to  be  seen.  Hear 
what  Murray  says :  '  On  the  outside  of 
the  town,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile,  is  the  Royal  Palace  of  HerTmhau- 
setij  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees  — '"  **The  devil  take  Herrnhau- 
sen,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  whole  ave- 
nue of  trees,"  interrupted  my  friend. 
"  What  does  Murray  say  about  getting 
out  of  this  confounded  place  ?  " 

"  Railway. — To  Bremen  in  four  hours, 
every  morning  and  afternoon,"  I  read  out 
of  the  Guide  Book. 

**  That's  the  ticket, —  the  pleasantest 
part  of  Hanover  is  the  road  out  of  it. — 
Hurrah  for  Bremen ! "  exclaimed  Jenkins, 
who  was  evidently  feeling  the  efiects  of 
his  Rudesheimer. 

I  persisted,  however,  in  having  a  look 
at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Herrnhausen.  A 
burly  Englishman,  who  had  overheard 
me,  asked  if  I  would  join  a  party,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  one,  in  a  ride  to  the  garden  of 
Herrnhausen.     I  consented  at  once. 

Leaving  Jenkins  pondering  over  his 
empty  bottle  of  Rudesheimer,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  a  second,  we 
gathered  our  party  and  were  off  in  the 
landlord's  dashing  caleche,  with  its  pair  of 
high-bred  horses  and  coachman,  as  grand 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's.    One  of 


the  party  was  the  little  Frenchman  who 
had  fled  so  precipitately  from  the  car,  on 
our  arrival   at  Hanover,  to  escape   the 
heavy   German's   expected   wrath.      He 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Baron  Trinquette, 
of  the  French  legation,  decor t  with  some 
order  or  other, — possibly  of  the  cordon 
bleu.    He  twisted   his  long  moustaches 
vigorously,  until  they  reached  the  comers 
of  his  eyes,  and  brought  tears  into  thorn, 
when  he  alluded  to  that  sacrt  bete,  the 
terrible  German.     But  he  allowed  that 
Hanover  was,  after  all,  von  dam  triste 
ceetee,  to  use  his  own  Enghsh,  of  the  per- 
fection of  which  he  seemed  very  proud. 

After  a  ride  through  the  dull  town,  and 
a  mile  out  of  it,  we  came  (as  Murray,  that 
universal  traveller's  oracle,  said  we  should) 
to  an  avenue  of  trees,  with  the  royal 
palace  of  Herrnhausen  at  the  end  of  it 
And  a  solemn  looking  avenue  it  proved  to 
be,  with  its  gaunt  poplars,  leading  to 
blank  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other, 
bordered  with  stunted  linden  trees,  and 
ending  in  front  of  the  deserted  palace, 
fast  falling  into  decay.  There  were  dis- 
mal black  statues  ranged  about,  which 
sounded  hollow  to  our  knuckles,  and 
which,  as  we  tested  them  with  our  pen- 
knives, proved  to  be  of  plaster.  As  for 
"the  fountains  and  splendid ^W«-rf'«att," 
about  which  Murray  grows  eloquent,  we 
saw  nothing  of  them,  but  there  was  a 
stagnant  river,  covered  with  green  ooze, 
which  was  far  too  thick  and  languid  to 
flow.  If  there  were  fountains  and  jets- 
d^eau^  I  am  sure,  there  could  not  be  found 
in  all  Hanover  force  enough  to  set  them 
a-going. 

We  did  not  see  a  living  soul,  until  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  startled  soldier, 
who  was  standing  sentinel  before  the 
mausoleum  of  the  late  king,  Ernest.  The 
poor  fellow  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  pacing 
up  and  down,  with  a  tomb  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a  dark  grove  of  melancholj 
pines  on  the  other,  at  a  penny  a  day  ^ 
wages,  and  no  time  to  spend  it. 

After  a  long  delay  and  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  hunted  up  the  Hofnieister, 
an  important  dignitary,  I  believe,  of  the 
Hanoverian  government.  He  was  so  im- 
posing, and  courtly,  and  grand  in  his 
manner  that  we  hesitated  in  ofiering  the 
florin  we  had  resolved  on  giving  him  for 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  mausoleum, 
but  he  took  it 

It  was  worth  a  visit  to  Hanover  to  see 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
queen.  It  is  certainly  Ranch's  master- 
piece. The  expression  of  the  sleeping 
figure  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
beheld  in  marble.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
Christian  beauty,  calm,  hopeful,  and  {nous. 
The  artist  has  disdafaied  all  attempt  at 
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startling  effect  and  has  in  his  simple  con- 
ception of  a  female  figure  in  repose,  awak- 
ened a  sense  of  reverential  loveliness, 
which  lifts  the  heart  to  heaven  like  a 
prayer.  The  interior  of  the  mausoleum 
IS  of  the  purest  Italian  marhle,  and  as  we 
entered  we  thrust  our  hoots  into  white  felt 
slippers,  to  save  the  polished  floor,  about 
which  we  glided  smoothly,  and  without 
the  noise  of  a  footfall. 

Beneath  the  monument,  a  heavily  barred 
bronze  door  led  into  a  vault  beneath,  in 


which  the  carcass  of  that  old  reprobate 
King  £mest,  the  English  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, rots.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
there,  according  to  the  Hofmeister^  but 
the  poor  blind  man,  the  present  king,  and 
no  one,  we  should  think,  but  the  son  has 
tears  to  shed  for  such  a  memory. 

Jenkins  was  in  great  glee  on  my  return, 
all  ready  for  a  start,  and,  so  hurr3ring  ofl, 
we  were  soon  roused  into  cheerfulness  by 
the  quick  movement,  as  we  left  at  railroad 
speed  gloomy  old  Hanover. 


"ORTHODOXY"    VERSUS   HOMCEOPATH Y.* 


Smplrlcal— that  which  is  known  only  by  eaoperienca;  dorived  from  experiment ;  naed  and  employed  without 

sdenoe :  as  empiric  skill ;  empiric  remedie$.—Dryden.    Webster, 


IN  the  July  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
appeared  an  article  on  "  Doctors,"  the 
style  and  spirit  of  which  was  truly  com- 
mendable. Drawing  no  invidious  com- 
parisons and  seeking  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  no  class  or  school  of  physicians, 
the  writer  aimed  chiefly  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 
His  pleasantry,  on  the  occasion,  was  by 
no  means  out  of  place.  Two  months 
later,  an  article  appeared  in  the  same  ma- 
gazine, rather  as  a  supplement  to  the 
one  on  "Doctors."  Under  the  heading 
"  Medical  Profession,"  the  writer  of  which 
endeavored  to  give  "  those  generic  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  the  doctor,  t>ar 
excellence^  the  *  regular'  physician,  from 
the  bevy  of  empirical  men  of  healing  who 
compass  him  about  on  every  side." 

Concerning  Homoeopathy  he  asserts, 
that  it  is  "empiricism"  and  "arrant 
quackery."  In  examining  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  these  assumptions,  we  will 
show  that  these  complimentary  epithets 
belong  more  legitimately  to  what  he  terms 
the  "orthodox"  or  "regular"  school  of 
medicine. 

That  persons  recover  from  attacks  of 
disease  under  homoeopathic  treatment, 
he  docs  not  pretend  to  deny.  This  is  an 
admitted  premise.  That  such  recoveries 
are  the  results  of  medication  or  the  effects 
of  what  he  terms  "  nonentities,"  he  most 
emphatically  denies ;  thus  laying  hold  of 
that  horn  of  the  dilemma,  which  requires 


him  humbly  to  acknowledge,  "'  that  medi- 
cation is  not  the  most  essential  element 
of  cure,"  and  that  "  disease  is  self-limited ; 
its  tendency  in  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cases  being  toward  recovery ;  and 
that,  uninfluenced  as  to  the  final  result 
of  death  or  recovery  (more  or  less 
complete)  by  any  medical  interference: 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  be  murderously 
severe." 

Sooner  than  admit  that  homoeopathic 
remedies  ever  cure^  he  will  confess  that 
all  the  treatment  given  siich  cases,  by 
physicians  of  the  "  orthodox "  school, 
is  worse  than  useless  —  "  murderously 
severe." 

Using  homoeopathic  medicines,  persons 
recover  from  severe  attacks  of  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  et  cetera.  All  such  cases,  the  learned 
writer  asserts,  would  recover  without 
medicine.  Could  he  persuade  the  people 
that  these  diseases  are  so  harmless,  how 
soon  would  they  all  resort  to  "nonenti- 
ties," and  thus  escape  the  murderous  tor- 
tures of  the  "  orthodox  "  treatment.  When 
from  this  point  we  contemplate  the  fact 
asserted,  that "  disease  is  self-limited."  and 
that  "  its  tendency  in  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cases,  is  toward  recovery,"  we 
irresistibly  think  of  the  milhons  who  have 
been  sent,  prematurely,  to  their  "long 
home  "  by  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
guaraians  of  their  health  and  life. 

But  rather  than  charge  so  much  mur- 


*  We  have  been  Indnoed,  by  a  desire  not  to  commit  the  Monthly  to  any  medical  party,  to  give  place  to  th« 
above  reply  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  oar  September  namber,  and  not  from  any  intention  vt  opening 
onr  pages  to  similar  discussions  on  any  subject  We  moat  beg  our  readers  among  the  members  of  the  various 
medical  schools,  to  beUeve  that  we  do  not  take  sides  with  any  of  them,  and  hope  never  to  have  occasion  to  teat 
any  of  their  systema  The  article  on  Doctors,  in  oar  Jaly  number,  was  pablished  only  ••  a  lltenury  eaaay,  and 
Ui«  two  replies  whieb  it  has  prorokad,  are  all  that  w«  can  aflbrd  room  for.— Sd. 
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der  upon  our  fathers  in  medicine  and  upon 
our  brothers  of  the  "  orthodox  "  practice, 
we  will  charitably  believe,  that  the  writer, 
in  his  zeal  to  rob  us  of  all  credit  in  the  re- 
covery of  our  patients,  has  really  exag- 
gerated the  number  who  would  recover, 
by  the  "vis  medicatrix  naturae"  alone. 
Suppose,  however,  the  tendency  in  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  cases  be  toward 
recovery;  what  weight  has  that  against 
Honueopathy?  Under  our  treatment, 
none  being  killed  by  "nonentities,"  the 
nineteen  would  most  surely  recover; 
while  under  that  of  the  "  doctors  par  ex- 
cellence," some  out  of  that  number  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  "  regularly  " 
killed;  while  nearly  all  would  be  the 
worse  for  sundry  bleedings,  blisters,  or 
other  "  heroic  "  measures. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned,  for  the 
time,  granting  our  powders  and  pills  to  be 
"  nonentities."  In  the  further  considera- 
tion of  our  writer's  assertions,  we  hope  to 
show  good  reasons  why  the  other  one, 
out  of  every  twenty  cases,  may  be  more 
safe  and  have  better  opportunities  for  re- 
covery under  the  Homoeopathic  than  the 
"orthodox"  treatment. 

A  second  objection  to  Homoeopathy, 
urged  by  the  writer,  is  that — "it  says, 
the  less  the  cause,  the  greater  the  efifect." 
Such  a  sentiment  attributed  to  us  by  a 
man  of  less  pretensions,  we  would  scarcely 
notice. 

Homoeopathists  do  not  and  never  liave 
entertained  the  absurd  idea  that  "  the  less 
the  cause,  the  greater  the  effect,"  or  "  that 
a  part  is  greater  than  a  whole."  To 
illustrate  our  views,  suppose  we  wish^to 
raise  a  weight,  which  cannot,  on  account 
of  its  position,  be  reached  by  more  than 
one  man,  while  twenty  would  be  req^iiired 
to  move  it,  by  direct  lifting.  By  a  simple 
contrivance  called  the  lever,  the  one  man 
raises  it  to  the  desired  height.  Now,  we 
very  naturally  say,  that  in  lifting  that 
weight,  the  one  man  with  his  lever  is 
more  eflBcient  than  the  twenty.  Not  that 
he  is  absolutely  stronger  than  they  all, — 
not  "  that  the  less  the  cause,  the  greater 
the  efifect:" — but  he,  with  his  lever  is 
better  able  to  perform  the  given  work, 
than  twenty,  or  two  thousand  men,  withr 
out  the  lever.  Thus,  a  small  fraction  of  a 
grain  of  medicine,  which  is  honuBopaihic  to 
the  case,  is  more  efiBcient  in  curing  than  two 
grains  or  a  pound  of  a  medicine,  not 
homoeopathic.  When  we  s:iv  a  dose  of 
our  medicine  is  more  powerful  than  a 
dose  or  double  dose  of  common  or  empiri- 
cal medicine,  we  mean,  not  its  power 
meehanicully  or  chemically  ;  or  its  power 
to  kill;  but  only  its  medicinal  power  to 

CURE. 

K  our  opponents  dislike  cor  sentiment 


upon  this  point,  let  them  take  the  oppo- 
site, and  teach,  that,  if  a  drop  of  Croton 
oil  is  good  in  a  given  case,  ten  drops  are 
better ;  if  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  good, 
an  ounce  is  better ;  and  if  ten  grains  of 
calomel  are  good,  sixty  are  better.  Act- 
ing upon  this  principle,  the  patients,  to 
whom  they  administer  such  medicines, 
would  pass  with  yet  greater  rapidity  to 
their  final  rest  It  is  not,  then,  the 
smaUness  of  the  dose  that  makes  it 
powerful  in  curing,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
hanuBopaihic  to  the  disease.  It  is  dimin- 
ished in  bulk  and  weight,  simply  that  it 
may  cure  and  not  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient. 

When,  further  on,  we  shall  set  forth 
the  fundamental  law  in  medicine — similia 
similibus  curantur — our  meaning  in  the 
terms  "  homoeopathic  to  the  disease  "  will 
be  more  apparent. 

The  third  objection  to  Homoeopathy,  and 
the  one  upon  which  the  writer  lays  great- 
est stress,  is,  that  it  is  an  "exclusive 
system."  What  is  meant  by  an  "  exclu- 
sive system"  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 
formed; but  infer  from  the  drift  of  the 
writer's  arguments,  that  it  is  a  practice 
of  medicine,  in  which  some  g^enera/  prin- 
ciple is  observed.  With  this  understand- 
ing of  his  meaning,  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
negative  side  of  the  proposition, — "  That 
any  exclusive  system  of  medicine  is  neces- 
sarily erroneous."  We  are  aware  that 
the  work  of  generalization,  so  successfully 
carried  on  in  other  departments  of  science 
and  art,  has  been  looked  upon  as  vain 
and  fruitless  in  medicine.  So  various 
were  diseases,  and  constitutions,  and  at- 
tending circumstances,  that  medical  philo- 
sophers honestly  thought,  no  general  rule, 
whereby  remedies  could  be  administered 
to  the  sick,  would  ever  be  discovered. 
Settled  down  in  this  conviction,  physicians 
of  the  common  practice  have  labored  on ; 
each  by  himself  endeavoring  to  find  and 
employ  the  best  curative  means.  Here, 
a  plant,  accidentally,  or  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, used  by  an  invalid,  seems  to  cure. 
At  once  the  cry  goes  forth,  "  eiireka^ 
eureka  !  "  An  extract  of  the  wonderAii 
plant  is  bottled  up,  or  rolled  into  pills, 
advprtised,  peddled,  and  sold  through  the 
country,  as  the  "  great  vegetable  remedy  ^ 
for  all  diseases  bearing  resemblance  to 
the  one  which  the  invalid  supposes  him- 
self to  have  had.  Although  ridiculed 
and  opposed  by  the  "regular"  faculty, 
as  the  essence  of  quackery,  the  people  re- 
sort to  it  by  thousands.  At  length  the 
faculty  look  at  it,  and  occasionally  pre- 
scribe it.  The  plant  being  analyzed, 
its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species  ascer- 
tained, and  its  effects  witnessed  in  the 
sick,  recorded,  we  finally  behold  it  in  ths 
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Materia  Medica  of  the  "  Orthodox  " 
school. 

Then  again,  a  physician,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  suffering  humanity,  has  found 
a  mineral  which  relieves  a  case,  incurable 
by  all  his  known  means.  From  this  part 
of  the  great  field,  the  cry  "  eureka  "  is  now 
heard.  Jealousy,  or  fear  of  innovation 
among  his  brethren,  brings  ridicule  and 
abuse  upon  him.  The  use  of  his  mineral 
is  proscribed,  and  the  discoverer  cast  from 
the  medical  society  as  a  "  quack." 

A  few  years  pass,  and  while  the  anathe- 
matized physician  yet  lives,  a  vigorous 
man,  we  find  his  mineral  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  "  orthodox  "  school,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  very  diseases  for  which  ho 
had  employed  it  Being  chemically  ex- 
amined, it  now  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  that  department  of  the  "  museum 
of  facts  "  which  relates  to  remedies,  is  the 
offspring  of  rank  "empiricism."  A  Ma- 
teria Medica,  having  not  a  principle  in  its 
formation,  divided  arbitrarily  into  classes, 
more  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  cothpiiler 
than  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  while  it  may 
be  "  vast  in  appearance,  contains  little  or 
nothing  really  valuable  to  the  practical 
physician.  In  confirmation  of  our  opinion, 
we  here  offer  two  quotations,  the  first 
from  GiRTANNER  and  the  second  from  the 
great  Cullen. 

"Our  Materia  Medica  is  nothing  but  a 
careful  collection  of  fallacious  observations, 
which  medical  men  have  made  at  all 
times." . 

"The  writers  on  Materia  Medica  abound 
with  numberless  false  conclusions,  which 
are,  however,  supposed  or  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  experience.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  state  of  this  matter,  that  nobody  can 
consult  these  writers  with  any  success  or 
safety,  unless  he  is  prepared  with  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  skepticism  on  the  subject" 

In  practice,  also,  the  physicians  of  the 
"  Orthodox  "  school  have  failed  to  reach 
any  general  principle  or  rule.  Diseases 
they  have  attempted  to  study  and  classify ; 
but  to  little  or  no  purpose.  Wherever 
their  classifications  have  been  observed,  a 
routine  of  pernicious  practice  has  obtained. 
Even  well  marked  diseases  vary  much  in 
different  constitutions  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  therefore  require  very 
different  remedies. 

Jn  the  absence,  then,  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, they  must  follow  the  "post  hoc, 
ergo  hoc"  logic;  and  select  that  medi- 
cine in  a  given  case  which  an  author,  or 
somebody  else,  says  has  cured  a  simi- 
lar case.  Thus  we  find  not  only  the 
Materia  Medica;  but  also  the  Practice 
of  "  Orthodoxy,"  resting  solely  upon  Af- 
perience  for  its  value;   and  thiexefoie, 
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legitimately  possessing  all  the  powers  and 
glory  conferred  by  the  title  empirical, 

Thompsonianism,  Eclecticism  and  Hy- 
dropathy, having  no  fundamental  principle 
or  law  of  cure,  likewise  rest  upon  experi- 
ence^ and  inherit  something  of  the  honors 
and  the  glory  belonging  to  their  old 
mother,  "Orthodoxy."  The  young  em- 
pirics, differing  from  the  mother  only  in 
the  kind  of  weapons  employed  in  com- 
bating disease,  have,  on  account  of  this 
difference,  brought  upon  themselves,  not 
only  the  petulant  scoldings,  but  also  the 
terrible  anathemas  of  the  parent,  now 
so  sadly  in  her  dotage. 

Having  told  the  reader  something  of 
what  homoeopathy  is  not^  we  will  now 
endeavor  to  tell  briefly  what  it  is.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  chemist,  and  general 
scholar  of  Qermany,  while  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  Medica  into  his  own 
language,  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
no  successful  theory  had  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  action  of  Jesuit's,  or  Peru- 
vian bark,  in  curing  "chills  and  fever." 
To  ascertain  clearly  the  action  of  that 
drug,  he  instituted  experiments  upon  him- 
self, while  in  health.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  it  producing  "  chills  and 
fever." 

The  thought  at  once  occurred  to  him, — 
if  this  drug  cures  lipon  the  principle,  like 
cures  like,  may  not  other  medicines  cure 
in  the  same  manner?  From  this  point 
he  went  on  to  try  other  medicines ;  each 
of  which  he  found  producing  artificial  dis- 
eases similar  to  those  they  were  known 
to  cure.  Traversing  back  the  history  of 
drues  and  cures,  he  discovered  much  to 
oonnrm  his  new  opinions.  Communicat- 
ing the  matter  to  some  of  his  colleagues, 
he  induced  them  also  to  test  medicines 
upon  themselves. 

The  result  prompted  him  to  announce 
to  the  world,  the  discovery  of  a  general 
principle^  a  law  of  cure,  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  "similia  similibus 
curantur." 

To  carry  this  principle  into  practice,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  Materia 
Medica.  He  must  not  simply  know  of  a 
drug,  that  it  had  cured  such  and  such 
discuses,  and  that  such  had  been  its  effects 
Observed  in  a  diseased  system.  He  must 
have  the  effects  of  all  the  medicines 
he  would  employ,  carefully  ascertained 
by  trials  on  the  healthy.  Accordingly,  he 
took  the  drugs  most  esteemed  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice,  and  tried  them  upon  himself 
and  upon  other  persons,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  different  ages  and  habits.  The  "  prov- 
ings  "  thus  nmde,  collected  and  arranged, 
constituted  his  "Materia  Medica  Pura." 
In  that  work  are  delineated,  not  only  the 
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physical  but  also  the  mental  and  emotional 
symptoms,  which  each  drug  is  capable  of 
producing  in  the  healthy. 

He  also  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 

the  arbitrary  and  useless  classification  of 

"'diseases ;  and  to  look  upon  each  case — ^to 

examine  its  symptoms  as  closely  as  though 

such  another  had  never  occurred  before. 

At  the  bedside  of  an  invalid,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  history  of  the  case;  so 
that  if  the  disease  was  from  poisoning,  he 
could  remove  it,  or  administer  an  antidote ; 
or  from  any  cause,  yet  existing  and  tan- 
gible, he  could  obviate  it  by  change  of 
place,  habits,  or  circumstances.  He  also 
noted  minutely  the  symptoms  or  expo- 
nents of  the  disease,  together  with  any 
idiosyncrasy  that  might  exist  Turning 
thence  to  his  Materia  Medica,  he  searched 
for  a  simile — a  medicine  the  effects  of 
which  resembled  most  closely  and  com- 
pletely those  of  the  disease  before  him. 

The  right  remedy  selected,  the  question 
arose, — what  should  be  the  siase  of  the 
dose  ?  If  I  give  the  amount  used  in  com- 
mon practice,  I  shall  increase  the  power 
of  the  disease — since  my  remedy  is  to  act 
upon  the  same  parts  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  disease.  Accordingly  he  di- 
minished the  dose.  Although,  in  the  end, 
the  malady  was  removed,  yet  not  without 
a  sensible  aggravation  at  first  The  Doc- 
tor, now,  by  process  of  trituration  and 
shaking  with  neutral  substances,  succeed- 
ed in  developing  the  internal  atoms  of  a 
drug-mass ;  so  as  to  have  none  of  the  mat- 
ter .  left  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue,  or  in 
the  stomach,  after  its  force  was  communi- 
cated to  the  nervous  or  circulatory  system. 
Again,  the  Doctor  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  action 
of  his  diminished  doses,  to  remove  from 
the  diet  of  his  patients  all  articles  having 
medicinal  power,  such  as  coffee,  pepper, 
spices,  and  acids. 

To  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine, 
thus  grown  up  under  his  care,  Hahne- 
mann— whose  labors  of  discovery  we 
have  thus  briefly  traced — gave  the  name 
HonuBopathy, 

Sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  be- 
gan the  career  of  Homoeopathy.  Over 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world  it  has 
made  its  way  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  correctness  of  its  principles  has  been ' 
demonstrated  in  hospital,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate practice — in  the  most  violent  and  fa>- 
tal,  as  well  as  mild  and  manageable  cases 
of  disease. 

Perhaps  we  can  assist  the  writer  in 
showing  the  ^'distinctions  which  separate  " 
Homoeopathy,  or  scientific  medicine,  from 
"Orthoaoxy,"  or  empirical  medicine^  bjr 
placing  the  chief  corresponding  prmci- 
I^es  of  the  two  schools  side  by  side. 


HOMCEOPATHY.  "ORTHODOXY." 

L  ffow  to  telect  the  right  Medicine, 

Select  that  medicine,  Select  that  mediciiM 
the  effects  of  which  in  which  has  cored  a  dfaease 
the  healthy  are  similar  to  having  a  similmr  name,  or 
those  of  the  disease  to  be  one  which  yoa  think 
removed.  ought  to  core  the  case  be- 

fore you. 

n.  How  to  learn  the  properties  and  powers 
of  Medicines. 

Try  them  upon  persons  Try  them  apon  the 
In  health,  of  both  sexes,  sick,  or  upon  rabbits  and 
of  diflinvnt  agoe  and  ha-  cats :  or,  ttom  their  bo- 
bita,  noting  every  depart-  tanical  and  chemical  pro- 
ore  ftx>m  a  normal  state,  parties,  ii\fer  their  nM> 
both  in  body  and  in  mind.  didnaL 

III.  ffow  to  adtninister  the  Medicines. 

Administer  each  medi-  Administer  as  many  dlf- 

dne  by  itaeU;  having  no  ferent  medicines  together 

oomponnd:  so  that  you  as  you  please:   so  as  to 

get  a  distinct,  specific  ac-  reach  every  part  of  the 

tlon,  affecting  only   the  system  at  once,  and  so 

parts  diseased.  that    they*may   modify 

each  other's  action. 

IV.  What  should  be  the  size  of  a  Dose. 

Let  tlft   dose  be   the       Let  the  dose  be  aoffi- 

amalleet  that  can  relieve  dent  to  work  itself  off; 

—Just  sufficient  to  excite  to  have  an  alterative  ef- 

a  reaction  In  the  diseased  feet;  to  get  op  a  general 

and  sensitive  organ,  with-  reaction ;    to    reduce   at 

out    disturbing    healthy  once,  or  to  stimulate,  as 

parts.  the  case  nuyaeem  to  re- 

qolre. 

Thus,  in  Homoeopathy  there  is  a  fixed 
ktw  of  cure.  In  whatever* part  of  the 
world  the  physician  is  called  to  attend  suf- 
fering humanity,  he  is  guided  by  that  law; 
and  thus  guided,  he  may,  with  certainty, 
prescribe  for  a  case,  whether  he  has  ever 
seen  a  similar  one  or  not,  and  even  though 
another  such  may  never  have  occurred  ho- 
fore. 

It  matters  not  how  diseases  may  vary 
at  different  times  and  pUces,  and  under 
difierent  circumstances,. the  medicines  will 
also  be  varied  to  suit.  Following  not  er- 
perience — ^thst  most  deceitful  guide  in 
medicine — the  true  Homoeopathist  ob- 
serves only  the  one  universal  rule ;  always 
adapting  his  treatment  to  the  disease  as 
it  19,  and  not  as  it  teas. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  *'  Orthodoxy  '* 
there  is  no  law  or  general  principle.  As 
the  writer  says:  "The  private  judgment 
of  the  individual  (physician)  is  the  only 
safb  criterion ;  and  he  should  be  answep^ 
able  to  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong." 
That  is,  being  educated  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  being  told  all  about  dis- 
eases as  they  have  b^,  and  how  various 
medicines  have  acted  in  certain  cases,  he 
is  to  treat  patients  committed  to  his  care 
as  lie  may  think  bett,  or  in  Yankee 
phrase,  as  near  right  as  he  can  gcsss. 

How  great  the  responsibility!  how 
doubtful  the  result !  In  the  midst  of  con- 
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flictmg  authors  and  professors,  in  ^^  re^- 
lar  "  practice,  without  tLprincipte^  in  which 
they  all  acquiesce,  to  enlighten  and  guide, 
ho  is  to  go  from  the  halls  of  learning  to 
grapple,  in  deadly  conflict,  with  the  de- 
stroyers of  his  race.  When,  in  the  tumul- 
tuous scenes  of  active  life,  he  comes  to 
face  those  destroyers,  whose  tactics  are 
ever  varying,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
them  as  the  same  old  enemies  whom  his 
fathers  fought.  The  plots  and  forms,  the 
"  regular  "  rank  and  file  in  which  he  was 
trained,  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
now.  Either  the  destroyers  are  new,  or, 
if  the  same,  come  in  other  forms,  and 
fight  so  differently,  that  he  must  fall  back 
upon  his  '*  private  judgment,"  and  fire 
away,  hit  or  miss,  kill  or  cure.     Years 

Cin  such  a  guerilla  warfare,  before  he 
learned  that^  in  the  aggregate,  he 
kills  as  many  fncnds  as  foes,  and  con- 
cludes thereafter,  always  to  "  wait  for  de- 
velopments," or  to  "  resort  to  the  common 
resource  of  calling  counsel,"  before  he 
ventures  to  open  the  old  batteries,  which 
hurl  powders,  pills  and  boluses,  blisters, 
cups  and  lancets,  with  such  terrible  efiect. 
In  conclusion,  we  remark,  in  reference 
to  the  art  of  healing  which  we  advocate, 
that  we  do  by  no  means  contend  that  it  is 


perfect.  "While  our  therapeutic  law  is  as 
firm  as  that  of  gravitation,  and  while  our 
other  principles  ai*c  perfect,  we  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  those  parts  of  the  system 
depending,  for  their  value,  upon  our  fallib]^ 
judgments  and  labor,  are  yet  greatly  to 
be  improved.  To  seek  out  and  try  new 
medicines  upon  the  healthy,  will  be  a 
work  not  perfected  till  all  substances  con- 
taining power  to  vary  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  the  test  subjected  to  our  use. 

Oiu*  limits  being  as  wide  as  the  king- 
doms of  nature,  embrace  all  medicines 
or  agents,  which  are  capable  of  manifest- 
ing their  character  and  power  in  the 
healthy  human  organism.  Ue  who  thinks, 
because  we  follow  one  general  rule  in  the 
use  of  remedies,  that  we  have  but  "  one 
idea," — that  our  field  of  research  is  small 
— that  we  are  "  quacks,"  knows  not  the 
alpha  of  our  science. 

That  Homoeopathy  is  an  "exclusive* 
system,"  so  far  as  empirical  dosing,  with 
mixed  and  murderous  drugs  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  other  "  heroic "  measures 
of  "  Orthodoxy "  go,  we  not  only  freely 
acknowledge,  but  most  cheerfully  pro- 
claim : 

**This  is  the  bead  and  front  of  our  offending.'* 


CAMADEVA. 

[the   HINDOO   GOD  OF   LOVE.] 

THE  sun,  the  moon,  the  mystic  planets  seven, 
Shone  with  a  purer  and  serener  flame. 
And  there  was  joy  on  earth,  and  joy  in  heaven 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  blossoms  burst,  like  jewels  of  the  au*. 
Putting  the  colors  of  the  mom  to  shame ; 

Breathing  their  odorous  secrets  every  where. 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  birds,  upon  the  tufted  tamarind  spray. 
Sat  side  by  side,  and  cooed  in  amorous  blame ; 

The  lion  sheathed  his  claws  and  left  his  prey 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  sea  slept,  pillowed  on  the  happy  shore ; 

The  mountam  peaks  were  bathed  in  rosy  flame ; 
The  clouds  went  down  the  sky — to  mount  no  more, 

When  Qamadeva  came. 

The  hearts  of  all  men  brightened  like  the  mom ; 

The  poet's  harp  then  first  deserved  its  fame. 
For  rapture  sweeter  than  he  sang  was  bom 

When  Camadeva  came. 

All  breathing  life  a  newer  spirit  quaffed, 
A  second  life,  a  bliss  beyond  a  name, 

And  Death,  half-conquered,  dropped  his  idle  shaft 
When  Camadeva  came. 


SirSQUSIIAKKA,  ) 

Harbor  of  Napaklaog,  Loo-Chooi  f 
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MINUET  AND   POLKA. 


FOR  a  long  time  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
minuet.  True,  that  grand,  stately 
music  with  whose  cresccndos  and  dying 
cadences  the  royal  pageant  glided  and 
floated,  and  courtcsied  loftily,  would  often 
steal  upon  my  ears,  and  charm  me  from 
my  obstinate  incredulity.  But  still  I  was 
a  skeptic :  however  distinctly  those  strains 
came  to  me,  I  was  unpcrsuaded.  For  the 
wondrous  music  resembled  that  which, 
played  by  the  invisible  "quaint  Ariel" 
for  Prince  Ferdinand — 

"  Crept  by  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fUry  and  his  passion 
With  its  sweet  air." 

It  was  a  voice  from  the  land  of  dreams — 
a  thing  of  the  imagination  purely,  not  of 
the  waking,  real  world  around  me.  Like 
a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
who  denied  that  any  such  country  as 
Oregon  existed,  because  he  had  never 
seen  one  who  had  travelled  thither,  nor 
even  one  who  had  seen  any  body  who  had 
visited  it  in  person — I  was  incredulous  of 
the  minuet.  I  applied  his  reasoning  to 
the  subject  which  attracted  my  own  at- 
tention :  I  believed  that  the  dance  was 
fabulous,  just  as  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  country.  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  writers  of  books  and  the 
editors  of  journals  and  newspapers  were 
leagued  together  to  practise  upon  me,  to 
foist  a  thing  of  their  own  imagination  on 
me  for  a  reality.  That  all  the  world 
believed  in  the  minuet,  did  not  convince 
me:  for  had  not  very  learned  doctors 
and  divines  bravely  disputed  concern- 
ing a  certain  book — all  quoting  from  it 
such  passages  as  suited  their  various 
views,  when  the  said  book  was  soon  after- 
wards proved  never  to  have  existed  at 
all  ?  And  had  not  many  argosies  gone 
floating  in  old  days  to  Psalmanazar's 
&mous  "Formosa,"  that  imaginary  isle, 
fiir  in  the  Indian  seas, — only  to  return 
storm-shattered,  and  the  subjects  of  men's 
laughter  ? 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  I  had 
taken  by  many  things.  Talking  once 
with  a  fair  relative  of  about  thirty  (though 
she  looks  but  seventeen,  I  will  add,  for 
obvious  reasons),  we  came  upon  this  sub- 
ject. With  true  antiquarian  feeling — the 
feeling  which  makes  all  times,  and  person- 
ages, and  places  bend  to  the  one  dominant 
idea — I  asked,  had  she  ever  danced  a 
minuet  1  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  tone 
in  which  she  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  Did  I  take  her  for  an  old 
woman  ?  Did  she  look  quite  sixty-flve  1 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  she  could 
.  afford  me  any  information  on  the  subject? 


I  had  only  asked  from  simple  curiosity,  I 
said.  Well,  she  would  simply  say,  the 
minuet  was  much  before  her  time:  she 
could  throw  no  light  upon  it,  having  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  it. 

I  could  without  diflBculty  relate  other 
incidents  going  to  show  how  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  incredulity  by  all  man- 
ner of  things ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I 
need  only  add,  that  after  long  and  patient 
thought,  much  pondering  on  the  whole 
matter,  placed  in  every  imaginable  light^ 
a  brilliant  idea  suddenly  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  and  this  idea  took  form,  and  broke 
from  my  lips  triumphantly — I  will  ask 
my  grandmother !  I  said  aloud. 

The  venerable  lady's  answer  to  my 
question  was  conclusive,  and  from  that 
moment  I  have  been  a  believer  in  the 
minuet.  I  knew  her  high  regard  for  truth, 
how  scrupulously  accurate  §he  ever  was 
in  her  statements,  and  thus,  when  she  as- 
sured me  that  she  had  not  only  seen  many 
who  had  danced  a  minuet,  but  had  fre- 
quently gone  through  one  in  her  own  pro- 
per person,  then  I  was  convinced,  and 
threw  my  incredulity  to  the  winds,  and 
from  that  moment  to  the  present  time,  as 
I  said,  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
minuet,  as  firmly  as  in  the  existence  of 
the  polka. 

This  explosion  of  my  powder  train  of 
skepticism  occurred  some  time  since,  and 
was  recalled  to  my  recollection  by  a  little 
circumstance  a  day  or  two  ago.  In  ex- 
ploring the  obscure  depths  of  an  old  closet 
sacred  to  a  number  of  family  relics,  I  came 
upon  a  coat  of  which  I  had  often  heard 
mention  made.  It  was  a  wedding  coat, 
dating  back  to  the  ooomiencement  of  the 
present  century. 

I  took  it  from  the  peg  upon  which  it 
hung,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  broad, 
pleasant  sunlight,  gazed  pensively  upon 
it,  passing,  half  sorrowfully,  half  humor- 
ously, my  hand  over  the  yellow  silk  but- 
tons, and  the  pale  bluish  lining,  across 
which  ran  pale- colored  bars  like  thin 
clouds  on  an  evening  sky.  A  sudden 
freak  came  into  my  head,  and  I  took  off 
my  own  coatj  and  in  its  place  indued  my 
upper  limbs  and  shoulders  in  the  moth- 
eaten  relic  of  that  so  long  gone  past. 

Every  thing  about  it  was  singular — 
the  collar,  as  stiff  as  a  board,  sawed  my 
ears,  and  gently  reposed  upon  the  head 
at  a  point  just  horizontal  with  the  eyes ; 
the  long  square-cut  skirts  agreeably  rubbed 
against  that  portion  of  my  person  immedi- 
ately behind  and  below  the  knees ;  the  lap- 
pels  stuck  out  straight  in  front,  qoite  in- 
dependently refusing  to  haTe  ai^ 
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to  do  with  waistcoat  or  shirt  bosom ; — all 
very  singular.  But  raost  singular  of  all 
were  the  strange  feelings  I  seemed  to  have 
put  on.  so  to  speak,  with  the  old  garment. 
I  was  led  back  gently,  as  by  some  invisi- 
ble but  all-powerful  hand  to  the  past  time 
in  which  the  old  coat  had  been  the  "  glass 
of  fashion," — the  atmosphere  of  that  far 
away  past,  swarming  with  fair  and  stately 
figures — replete  with  youth  and  freshness, 
and  former  manners,  so  unlike  our  own, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  encompass  me  with 
its  subtle  and  resistless  influence; — the 
old  time  rose  up  again  for  me,  full  of  truth, 
and  joy,  and  love ;  and  I  almost  fancied 
that  in  the  ancient  coat  a  beating  human 
heart  had  been  shut  up,  and  lymg  now 
next  to  my  own,  had  infused  into  its  laxv- 
guid  pulsations  some  of  the  life,  and  vigor, 
and  fresh  splendor  of  the  past.  I  looked 
at  the  old  garment  with  a  thoughtful 
smile,  then  turning  round  my  eyes  full 
upon  the  coat  I  had  taken  off — a  coat  of 
the  present  year  of  grace,  1853. 

What  a  contrast  in  every  thing !  The 
collar  as  pliable  as  a  silk  glove,  following 
the  lines  of^  and  reposing  on,  the  shoulders, 
with  not  an  inch  of  buckram  in  it ;  the 
skirts  very  short,  cut  round  like  the  half 
section  of  an  ellipse,  and  lined  with  black 
(not  blue)  silk;  buttons  of  ebon  color,  and 
fancifully  ornamented  (not  plain  and  yel- 
low) ;  lastly,  the  lappels  clinging  to  the 
breast,  not  independently  stuck  out  like 
those  of  the  old  garment  I  had  on ; — all  this 
was  very  different,  and  I  found  in  the  differ- 
ence an  irresistible  provocative  to  thought. 
The  influence  still  clung  to  me  when  I  had 
taken  off  the  old  coat,  and  carefully  re- 
stored it  to  its  dim  nook  in  the  closet; 
and  sitting  down  in  the  idle  sunshine  I 
fell  into  a  revery  which  often  betrayed 
itself  in  a  sort  of  confidential  communing 
with  myself  in  words. 

The  past!  I  said  thoughtfully:  yes! 
surely  the  past  was  vCry  different  from 
the  present — a  striking,  but  not  an  origi- 
nal remark.  But  let  me  understand  my- 
self— let  there  be  no  confusion  in  my 
trains  of  thought.  By  the  past  I  mean 
neither  the  old  Assyrian  past,  hard,  rigid, 
warlike,  stony,  as  those  woman-and-child- 
hating  faces  dug  up  from  the  long  buried 
Nineveh ;  nor  yet  the  Egyptian  past,  in- 
stinct with  gloomy  strength  and  vastness, 
and  all  solemn  rites  and  usages,  which 
yet  stand  dim  and  thoughtful,  frozen  into 
stone  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  desert — 
or  in  the  red  evening  when  Bubastis 
glides  aloft  along  the  margin  of  the  Nile ; 
— nor  yet  the  Grecian  past,  bright  with 
the  golden  smiles  of  soil  Artemis,  pouring 
splendor  on  the  white  temples  and  Arca- 
dian shrines  of  nymph,  and  ocead,  and 
naiad  risen  from  Parian  quarries  at  the 


breath  of  young  and  rosy  Art ; — nor  yet 
the  Tartar  past  of  Tamerlane  and  Ghengis 
Khan,  clashing  barbaric  cymbals,  and 
fluttering  its  red  sijken  banners  over  re- 
mote Samarcand ; — nor  yet  the  old  Roman 
past,  glittering  with  spears,  and  rolling 
on  through  the  fiery  atmosphere  which 
nourished  their  ferocious  instincts,  heavy 
cohorts  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  but 
at  last  to  melt  and  fade  away  before  the 
Goth ; — no,  not  even  that  bright  chivalric 
past,  so  full  of  stalwart  arms  and  tender 
hearts,  mirrors  of  truest  knighthood, 
sworn  to  succor  ladies  fair  in  peril,  or, 
grander  mission,  to  win  back  the  Iloly 
Sepulchre : — not  to  any  of  these  pasts  do 
I  refer,  I  said,  since  it  is  very  plain  that 
we  resemble  Rome,  and  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  and  the  Middle  Age  in  nothing.  It 
is  the  difference  between  the  American 
past  and  present  I  would  indicate — even 
between  the  years  1800  and  1853.  And 
so  I  come  back  to  my  coat,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  it  suggested. 

What  singular  men  were  those  ances- 
tors of  ours.  I  said  musing,  and  how  lit- 
tle, comparatively,  we  know  of  them! 
The  new  Age  has  so  much  to  think  of — 
so  many  sayings  and  doings  of  its  own  to 
get  through  with — so  much  work  to  ac- 
complish— so  much  folly  to  enact !  The 
past  dies  away  for  us,  year  by  year,  into 
deeper  oblivion,  goes  further  off,  becoming 
dim  and  silent,  like  a  receding  landscape, 
or  a  retreating  strain  of  music.  Not  to 
lose  it  wholly,  let  us  cling  to  its  old  mem- 
ories and  associations.  The  mouth-pieces 
of  the  former  time  are  just  those  insignifi- 
cant objects,  I  mused,  which  we  glance 
carelessly  at,  when,  by  some  accident, 
they  are  placed  before  our  eyes:  portraits, 
and  chance-preserved  doublets,  and  old 
swords — not  insignificant  if  regarded  in  a 
proper  light !  For  in  them  lie  what  for- 
cible suggestions  to  the  mind  and  the 
heart — what  pictures  of  the  elder  time — 
how  much  of  truth  and  freshness  !  Their 
value,  too,  is  great  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory—history which  has  already  taken 
her  rightful  place  now,  and  is  no  longer 
the  mere  dry  chronicle  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  potentates  and  parliaments ;  bat 
aspires  to  be,  and  before  very  long  will  in 
reality  be,  the  voice  of  the  past  telling  to 
the  present  its  manners,  and  habitudes  of 
thought  and  action — even  its  very  fash- 
ions. 

Fashion-^it  is  an  old  truism — indicates 
many  things ;  you  scent  a  ukase  or  an 
edict  in  the  cut  of  men's  beards ;  you  dis- 
cern a  royal  hump  in  long  flowing  hair 
and  loose-fitting  garments ;  you  know 
that  the  kingly  limb  was  handsome,  or 
the  reverse,  as  pantaloons  fit  tightly  or 
bag  Chinese-like.    There  is  much  in  cofr- 
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tame,  and  certainly  what  strikes  us  roost 
powerfully  in  the  men  of  old  is,  first  of 
all,  their  picturesque  "outward  sem-. 
blance."  Those  men  of  old — of  the  Rev- 
olution— are  fast  becoming  mythological 
to  us, — doubtless  would  have  become 
wholly  so  in  time,  but  for  one  simple  cir- 
cumstance. Their  effigies,  as  well  as 
their  words  and  deeds,  live  for  us  still. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  actual  existence,  at 
some  period  or  other,  of  that  large  stal- 
wart figure  looming  from  the  canvas, 
clad  in  his  broad-skirted  coat,  and  well- 
fitting  stockings  or  horseman's  boots,  and 
long  waistcoat ;  with  the  martial  belt  and 
the  sword  hilt  close  beside  the  hand ;  and 
the  well  powdered  hair  falling  around  the 
temples  darkened  by  the  sun  and  wind  of 
so  many  campaigns.  You  cannot  believe 
all  this  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  man  lives  there,  and  takes  his 
place  firmly  in  the  mind,  almost  in  the 
very  memory,  as  a  real  existence — ^not  a 
mere  myth,  as  He  might  otherwise  have 
become  by  simple  lapse  of  time.  I^on 
omnia  moriar,  if  the  bright  canvas  speaks 
of  me,  as  well  as  the  historian's  page ! 

These  were  the  men  who  danced  the 
minuet!  I  said — who  led  forth  with  so 
much  grace  our  lovely  and  fascinating 
young  grandmothers.  Yes !  when  these 
gallant  cavaliers  ran  their  old,  honest, 
strong  careers,  the  minuet  reigned  undis- 
puted. And  here  again  is  a  new  proof  of 
what  I  have  advanced :  that  manners  and 
habitudes  are  the  true  sources  of  histori- 
cal investigation.  Historical  investiga- 
tion !  what  was  the  minuet  but  a  cer- 
emonious diversion — now  exploded  hap- 
pily— of  former  men  and  women  ?  some 
modern  Hume  may  ask,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  not  very  complimentary. 
I  answer  with  great  respect, — much  more ! 
The  minuet  was  delicacy,  courtesy,  lofty- 
toned  respect — in  one  word — chivalry  ! 

Look  at  that  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  stepped  down  from  one  of  the  old 
dusty  portraits  on  the  wall,  who  is  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand  respectfully  to  the  lady 
advancing  from  the  dim  frame  opposite  to 
meet  him.  They  do  not  resemble  the  fair 
damsel  and  young  gentleman  of  to-day  in 
any  thing.  He  is  clad  in  a  coat  with 
broad  skirts  and  very  high  stiff  collar,  on 
which  his  long  powdered  hair  leaves  its 
snowy  traces ;  a  long  waistcoat,  ruffles  at 
wrist  and  bosom,  well  fitting  silk  stock- 
ings, and  bright-buckled  shoes,  complete 
his  dress.  The  fair  lady  sustains  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  hair,  reared  like  a  tower 
upon  her  forehead,  her  short- waisted  close- 
clinging  dress  is  a  model  of  neatness, 
and  around  her  fair  shoulders  floats  a 
doud  of  yellow  lace,  which  conceals  the 
snow  beneath  from  rude  eyes.    He  ad- 


vances— see! — with  that  deep  respect, 
which  is  now  dubbed  "  of  the  old  school" 
slightingly ;  he  bows  profoundly,  smiling 
courteous,  soil,  with  a  look  of  genuine 
chivalric  admiration,  subdued  and  kept  in 
bounds  by  his  respect  for  that  young 
frank  heart,  plain  in  the  frank  bright 
eyes.  His  manner  tells  her  that  he  should 
consider  himself  very  foi'tnnatc  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her  by  perilling 
his  life !  And  she  replies  to  his  soft 
smile  with  another,  and  a  graceful,  gentle 
courtesy,  the  jewelled  hands  holding  the 
silken  skirt  j  and  then  resigns  to  him  that 
little  snowy  hand,  which  he  receives  with 
a  third  bow,  much  lower  than  those  other 
two  already  made  by  him,  and  so  they  go 
with  grace  and  dignity  and  measured 
steps,  to  the  slow-floating  music,  through 
a  good  old  time  minuet 

I  think  I  hear  my  Hume  friend  ask  the 
meaning  of  my  rigmarole  about  bows  and 
courtesies,  and  smiles.  I  reply  that  there 
is  a  very  deep  meaning,  hidden  it  may  be 
from  him,  but  not  the  less  real.  A  mean- 
ing most  certainly ! — for  do  we  bow  and 
courtesy  now  ?  Do  we  dance  the  minuet 
now?  No;  we  are  guilty  of  no  such 
httise;  we  nod  and  d^ce  the  polka  in- 
stead, and  here  commences  the  contrast — 
for  the  present  time  a  most  unfavorable 
contrast — far  worse,  indeed,  than  that  be- 
tween the  old  coat  I  was  looking  at  but 
now,  and  my  own  new  one  of  yesterday. 

Yes ;  we  dance  the  polka,  and  we  nod 
— no  longer  dance  the  minuet,  and  bow, 
or  courtesy.  What  was  the  minuet,  as 
was  said  before,  but  the  impersonation  of 
courtesy,  respect,  chivalric  devotion,  and 
hi^h-toned  feeling?  The  old  knightly 
spirit  survived  in  that  bow — the  spirit 
which  made  every  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed,  of  the  true  knight  his  lady's,  or  his 
saint's ;  which  bent  his  knee  in  presence 
of  the  fair;  which  nerved  his  arm  to 
brave  all  forces  of  earth  and  air,  the 
swart  Paynim  and  the  sorceries  of  Mer- 
lin, in  rescue  of  innocence.  The  strong, 
true-hearted  gentleman  could  alone  look 
that  deep  respect,  and  show  plainly  by 
his  manner  to  the  fairer  sex,  that  whilst 
a  woman's  or  a  child's  entreaty  could 
lead  and  command  him,  the  strangest  arm 
that  ever  grasped  a  sword  could  not  move 
him  one  inch  from  the  spot,  where  his 
true  manly  heart  had  told  him  he  should 
plant  himself. 

Much  more  significant  was  the  soft 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  fair  lady,  at  her 
cavalier's  approach.  Was  that  cavalier  a 
wealthy  planter,  or  a  young  soldier  of  no 
inheritance  but  nis  brave  father's  sword, 
his  reception  was  the  same;  there  was 
little  dissembling  in  those  days.  And  so 
if  the  low  bow  gave  pleasure^  it 
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shown  honestly  and  freely  by  the  soft 
smile ;  and  if  the  partner  were  agreeable, 
the  sincere  eyes  did  not  conceal  it ;  ana 
if  the  gay  respectful  compliments  were 
music  to  the  ear,  the  tender  rosy  cheek 
blushed  honestly  with  pleasure,  and  did 
not  turn  away,  from  shame. 

Past  days,  long  gone  days!— ^I  mur- 
mured, losing  sight  of  my  imaginary 
Hume  friend,  not  caring  any  longer  to 
combat  his  sophistry — past  times,  so  far 
away  times  !  where  in  the  present  shall  I 
look  to  find  your  freshness,  and  true- 
hcartedness,  and  beauty?  Hearts  beat 
loud  and  fast  in  those  days,  and  the  air 
was  clear  and  sunny,  despite  the  storms 
which  had  so  lately  broken  over  the  land 
with  thunder  shocks— nay,  on  account  of 
those  ^reat  storms !  Hearts  were  brave 
and  smiple  then,  and  false  civilization 
had  not  yoked  us  to  her  car,  and  made 
us  beasts  of  burden — or  less  cruelly  roll- 
ed over  us,  as,  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
we  worshipped  that  glittering  and  unre- 
lenting idol.  In  those  days  men  were 
brave,  women  were  tender;  souls  true 
and  simple ;  lives  and  deaths  often  grand ! 

But  hold  !  I  said,  let  me  not  push  it  too 
far,  since  these  things  have  by  no  means 
left  the  earth.  There  are  still  brave  men, 
tender  women,  and  great  self-sacrificing 
lives — thank  Heaven  for  it !  Let  me  not 
offer  up  the  present  as  a  holocaust  to  pro- 
pitiate the  manes  of  the  past :  too  many 
priceless  jewels  would  remain  in  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice.  I  know  the  brilliance  of 
those  priceless  jewels,  and  would  not  close 
my  eyes  to  them;  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  old  family  diamonds  in 
their  antique  setting  are  more  brilliant 
still :  though  now  forgotten  for  so  long,  so 
out  of  date,  so  very  unfashionable  in  that 
odd,  quaint,  antique  setting ! 

But  am  I  not,  after  all,  led  away  by  a 
mere  fancy  for  the  former  time  ?  I  sighed, 
for  the  old  powdered  heads,  the  cocked 
hats,  the  fair-top  boots,  the  swords,  and 
ruffles,  and  knee  breeches  ?  Am  I  not  too 
unreasonable  an  admirer  of  those  old  por- 
traits of  dear  loved  ones,  with  their  tower- 
ing masses  of  curls,  their  high-necked 
dresses,  and  their  clouds  of  yellow  lace 
hiding  the  tender,  snowy  throat,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  waist  ?  Has  not  the  Spirit  of 
the  Past  played  me  some  enchanting 
minuet  in  a  dream,  and  by  a  wave  of  his 
magical  wand,  caused  to  rise  up  and  glide 
before  mc,  in  a  long,  stately  line,  those 
noble  cavaliers  and  dames  of  other  days, 
instinct  again  with  life,  bowing  and  cour- 
tesy ing  through  the  slowchivalric  minuet? 
^VhoX  was  there  so  exceedingly  remark- 
able in  that  low,  reverential  bow  ?  Does 
not  our  careless  ducking  of  the  head  take 
far  less  time  and  trouble,  and  answer 


every  purpose  ?  What  was  there  so  at- 
tractive in  that  graceful  courtesy,  the  dia- 
mond-Sparkling fingers  holding  up  the 
^skirt  the  lips  wreathed  into  that  soft, 
winning  smile  ?  Is  not  the  curt  little  nod 
of  our  day  all  that  is  really  necessary? 
What  was  there  so  striking  in  that  stately 
minuet  which  glided  slowly  to  slow  mov- 
ing music  ?  Is  not  the  polka  a  thousand 
times  more  gay,  and  graceful,  and  delight- 
ful? 

I  begin  to  doubt,  I  murmured,  in  presence 
of  the  pictures  which  this  latter  word 
conjures  up,  full  of  life  and  glitter, 
whether  after  all  I  have  not  been  carriea 
away  by  my  affectionate  respect  for  my 
old  coat,  and  the  manners  it  represents 
and  calls  again  into  the  present ;  and  being 
thus  carried  away,  in  consequence  done 
great  injustice  to  to-day — too  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  virtues  of  the  dead.  I  doubt 
whether  in  musing  about  those  old  times 
and  those  antique  personages  in  ruffles  and 
silk  stockings,  I  have  not  unduly  lessened 
the  merits  of  the  days  we  live  in — sacri- 
ficing the  modes  of  1853  to  those  of  the 
last  century ;  whether  I  have  not  repudi- 
ated the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  ,ni8i 
verum,  to  follow  that  other  more  amiable 
precept,  nil  nisi  bonum. 

For,  after  all,  what  is  that  awful  differ- 
ence between  the  minuet  and  polka '^ 
Why  is  the  arm  around  the  waist,  the 
breath  upon  the  cheek,  the  head  upon  the 
shoulder,  so  much  worse  than  the  hand- 
in-hand  movement  of  the  elder  dance? 
Is  not  the  difference — if  any  such  differ- 
ence indeed  exist,  at  bottom — in  favor  of 
the  more  modem  fashion  ?  Was  not  this 
boasted  minuet  the  offspring  of  the  false 
etiquette,  the  ceremonious  stiffness  which 
the  little,  otherwise  the  grand  monarch 
introduced  into  his  corrupted  court  ?  And 
does  it  not  become  all  good  Republicans  to 
discountenance  a  royal  abomination,  adopt- 
ed by  our  ancestors  while  they  were  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  long  ago  abandoned  as 
opposed  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  happy 
institutions  ?  Was  it  graceful  for  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  sidle,  and  amble,  and 
mince  his  steps,  bowing  profoundly  with 
lackadaisical  smiles,  to  the  fair  puppet  op- 
posite him — which  fair  puppet  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  despotic  etiquette  of  the 
dance,  to  smile  and  amble  like  her  part- 
ner, and  in  addition  to  bend  her  knee  to 
him  at  intervals,  as  though  he  were  a  god? 
Was  it  not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
social  organization  to  erect  woman  into  a 
species  of  divinity  for  men  to  worship  and 
fondle,  to  adore  and  laugh  at,  to  pet  and 
to  die  for  ?  Was  it  proper  or  dignified 
for  a  man  to  bend  his  back  until  his  hands 
nearly  touched  the  floor  ?  was  it  elegant 
for  a  lady  to  brush  that  floor,  howeyer 
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soiled,  with  her  silk  stockings,  as  she  con- 
stantly must  do  in  courtesying  ?  Finally, 
was  the  minuet  a  diversion  in  accordancfi 
with  our  rapid  and  ceaseless  development 
— our  open  and  genial  manners — our  pro- 
gress in  material  wealth  and  ideas, — in 
one  word,  with  that  ever  growing  civiliza- 
tion, already  agitating  woman's  rights  and 
immunities?  And  so,  coming  to  the 
polka  as  the  representative  .  of  modern 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  is  woman  to  be  still 
a  plaything,  petted  and  idolized,  indulged 
and  tyrannized  over,  as  was  said  before  ? 
Is  she  to  have  no  immunities,  no  privi- 
leges? If  she  prefers  that  her  partner 
should  embrace  her,  not  simply  clasp  her 
hand:  support  her  with  his  arm,  not 
merely  touch  her  fingers:  if  she  prefers 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  to  courtesying  to 
him  from  the  distance  of  six  feet,  shall 
false  and  merciless  propriety  say  nay  to 
her?  Shall  she  have  no  rights?  shall 
she  have  no  choice  ?  shall  her  voice  in  the 
ball-room  be  taken  from  her  equally  with 
her  voice  at  the  ballot-box  and  on  the 
hustings  ?  Shall  she  not  only  be  debarred 
from  having  her  say  in  politics,  from  giving 
her  views  on  government^  fh)m  discussing 
the  rapidity  or  inertness  of  the  wheels  of 
our  administration  ;  but  also  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  music,  to 
choose  a  rapid  polka  in  place  of  an  inert, 
tiresome  minuet? 

Investigate,  and  the  diflference  between 
these  two  things  is  plainer  every  moment ; 
but  is  not  the  reason  on  the  side  of  the 
modern  damsels?  Who  shall  say,  I 
mused,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  view 
of  the  matter?  who  shall  venture  to  de- 
clare that  young  ladies  are  not  right  after 
all  in  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
age ;  and  in  that  spirit  of  frankness  and 
openness  natural  to  free-bom  American 
damsels  of  the  nineteenth  ■  century,  yield- 
ing themselves  to  the  embraces,  publicly 
and  honestly,  of  those  amiable  young 
gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats,  and  soft 
kids,  and  irreproachably  elegant  ties? 
Have  we  not  thrown  those  antiquated, 
monarchic  reserves  to  the  winds?  have 
we  not  soared  above  those  narrow  and 
illiberal  ideas  which  hedged  woman  round 
with  fanciful,  not  true  respect?  and  in 
recording  our  scorn  of  those  by-gone  habi- 
tudes, have  we  not  elevated  her  to  that 
high  and  independent  position  which 
Nature  always  intended  her  to  possess, 
and  possess  of  right  ?  "  Those  times  are 
gone;  why  seek  to  rejuvenate  them? 
Those  honest  old  fogies  with  their  silk 
stockings  and  powdered  hair,  and  all  their 
odd  old  traits,  have  been  replaced  by  men 
who  are  satisfied  with  plain  figured  vests 
and  plaids.  Those  ceremoniously  decked 
dames,  with  their  laces,  and  ruffles,  and 


many  jewels,  have  yielded  to  our  maidens, 
whose  ambition  extends  no  further  than 
furs,  silks,  and  satins,  and  Parisian 
watches.  Those  times  are  gone,  with 
dreadfully  slow  dances,  and  affected,  stilt- 
ed, prudish  touching  a  girl's  finger  tip.*^ 
The  day,  thank  Heaven,  has  come,  when 
every  woman  may  waltz  and  polk,  and 
join  to  her  heart's  content  in  the  health- 
ful redowa,  mazurka,  or  the  new  Russian 
dance  —  honest  diversions,  which  unite 
exercise  and  amusement — are  at  the  same 
time  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  Those  old 
times  had  in  them  valor,  and  grand  hon- 
esty, and  all  that  sort  or  thing ;  but  they 
are  gone;  the  wand  of  progress  has 
struck  them  dead :  they  ^  shall  return  no 
more  for  ever.' " 

I  almost  thought  I  heard  a  voice  beside 
me  utter  these  latter  words.  True,  I 
mused,  with  something  like  a  sigh — true, 
they  shall  return  no  more  for  ever — never 
more !  All  this  respectful  ceremony,  and 
profound  saluting,  and  graceful  courtesy- 
ing is  gone.  It  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago;  it  cannot  come  back  and  turn  out 
modem  habitudes,  or  revolutionize  mod- 
em ideas.  Those  ideas  are  too  strong, 
too  deeply  rooted ;  and  many,  very 
many,  doubt  whether  the  former  was  not 
greater  than  the  present  evil — if  indeed 
there  be  any  in  the  present  time  what- 
soever. 

Well,  one  may  still,  permitting  these 
vexed  questions  to  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
time,  where  they  have  so  long  lain  undis- 
turbed, because  they  had  scarce  any 
champions  to  agitate  them ;  one  may  still, 
I  said,  throwing  all  this  to  the  wind, 
linger  with  thoughtful  pleasure  in  that 
past  time  revealed  for  us  to-day  only  by 
occasional  sparkles  and  flashes  of  light, 
dispelling  the  thick  gathering  Obscurity. 
We  may  still  honestly  admire  those 
simple,  valiant  hearts,  those  gentle  man- 
nered, but  heroic  women,  who  graced  the 
old  days  of  conflict  with  so  much  genuine 
faith  and  grand  devotion.  We  may  still 
feel  the  true  hearts  beating,  see  the  honest 
eyes  beaming,  hear  the  brave  voices  speak- 
ing, spite  of  the  distance  and  the  gloom. 
What  if  we  like  not  their  fashions,  acqui- 
esce not  in  their  prejudices,  walk  not  in 
their  ways?  We  may  still  give  honest 
praise  to  those  mighty  and  true-souled 
men  and  women  who  perilled,  and  would 
most  willingly  have  lost  their  all  for 
honor ;  for  it  was  "all  in  honor !" 

And  if  a  forgetful  generation  shall 
trample  on  that  most  sacred  dust,  and 
set  its  face  against  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  that  mighty  time:  still  that 
past  going  farther  and  farther  ofi*,  shall 
finally  rise,  grander  for  the  distan<^  like 
a  great  sunlight  mountain,  giving  light  to 
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all  the  valley  into  which  that  generation 
shall  have  fallen. 

Then  these  old  coats  and  portraits,  I 
said  aloud,  will  not  be  hung  up  in  forgot- 
ten closets,  or  dim  recesses,  there  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  moth — that  sure, 
though  slow  precursor  of  oblivion;  but 
they  shall  be  brought  forth  into  the  sun- 


light, and  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  re- 
spect and  love.  And  fathers  will  show 
the  old  doublets  to  their  sons,  and  tell 
them  of  the  old  times  and  the  former  men, 
and  bid  them  take  example  from  those 
men,  and  never  in  the  brightest  or  stormi- 
est days  lose  sight  of  them ! 


THE   TROLL'S   DAUGHTER. 


A    FINNISH   LEGEND. 


COLD  and  death  reign  in  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  North ;  the  sun  there 
struggles  in  vain,  for  six  long  months, 
against  eternal  snow ;  and  the  stars  and 
the  aurora  borealis  casts  but  a  pale  light 
without  one  particle  of  heat  through  the 
nocturnal  glooms.  There,  neither  the 
heart  of  man  beats,  nor  does  any  sward 
grow  green,  or  any  flower  open  its  fresh 
chalice  to  the  sun.  Only,  from  time  to 
time,  the  huge,  shapeless  whale  rears  his 
vast  form  above  the  waves,  and  the  white 
bear  issues  with  heavy  and  mysterious 
st»ps  from  his  icy  cavern. 

Well,  it  was  the  end  of  March,  in  the 
year  1795.  The  winter  was  celebrating 
the  last  days  of  its  reign  by  incredible 
rigors.  The  heavens  were  dark  and 
stormy,  the  cold  as  hard  and  sharp  as 
flint,  and  the  wind  soughed,  in  icy  gusts, 
through  the  naked  fii*s ;  all  nature  frowned, 
and  both  men  and  animals  fled  in  conster- 
nation to  their  subterranean  hom®. 

All  at  once  there  appeared,  on  the  plain 
of  Karesuando,  three  sledges  which  seemed 
to  be  straying  at  random,  so  completely 
had  the  snow  effaced  eveiy  sign  of  a  road 
or  of  human  habitation.  The  horses  were 
reeling  with  fatigue,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
their  drivers  strove  to  revive  them  and 
urge  them  onward  with  their  hoarse  cries 
and  re-echoing  whips. 

The  caravan  halted. 

"  Perkele ! "  *  exclaimed  the  driver  of 
the  first  sledge,  a  sort  bf  deformed  dwarf 
wrapt  in  a  nlthy  sheepskin  horrible  to 
behold.  •*  Perkele  ! "  he  repeated,  clam- 
bering out  of  a  deep  hole  into  which  he 
had  just  been  pitched  headlong. 

The  rest  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  setting  the  poor  wretch 
on  his  feet  again,  and  in  adjusting  his 
sledge,  as  the  tongue  of  it  was  broken  and 
the  horse  lamed. 

*'  A  cursed  country  this !  Monseigneur, 


we  are  lost ! "  grumbled  an  individual  in 
the  second  sledge. 

"Hush,  Francois,"  replied  the  person 
who  had  been  addressed  as  Monseigneur ; 
"  instead  of  swearing,  find  out  whether  we 
cannot  procure  shelter  somewhere  in  Una 
neighborhood." 

Ihis  last  phrase  was  communicated  to 
one  of  the  drivers,  in  Finnish,  by  a  third 
person  who  seemed  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  the  troop. 

The  driver  addressed  pressed  down  his 
cap  over  his  left  eye,  wijJed  his  nose  once, 
as  the  northern  usages  permit  in  such  a 
scene,  on  the  sleeve  of  his  mantle,  took  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  after  all  these 
acts  of  preparation,  at  length  replied  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  tranquillity : 

"  No,  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  shelter  can  be  had." 

This  distressing  announcement  threw 
the  travellers  into  consternation. 

••  Cursed  country !  cursed  country  !*'  re- 
peated the  man  in  the  second  sledge  with 
increasing  ill-humor. 

To  add  to  their  trouble,  the  two  first 
equipages  upset,  and  their  fall  was  so 
terrible  that  they  were  unfit  for  further 
service  when  once  more  raised. 

Yet  the  darkness  increased,  the  cold 
grew  more  and  more  biting,  ana  the  tem- 
pest whirling  the  snow  along  before  it, 
shook  the  fir  trees  in  the  forest  and  even 
the  loose  rocks  on  the  mountains. 

"  We  are  lost !  we  are  lost ! "  cried  the 
whole  troop,  in  despair. 

But  look !  yonder  appears  in  the  distance 
a  spectre  of  indistinct,  wavering  outlme, 
eyes  that  gleam  like  two  live  coals,  and  a 
hairy  hand  that  seems  to  beckon  the 
strangers  towards  it.  Was  this  not  one 
of  those  dwarfs  so  famous  in  the  Northern 
Sagas,  who  entice  strayed  travellers  into 
their  caves  that  they  may  immolate  them 
there  to  the  sombre  deities  they  worship '? 


^  Name  of  the  devil  in  Finnish.    He  Is  also  celled  Lsmpo  Ifu*i,  A& 
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"Fran<jois,"  said  the  youngest  of  the 
troop,  leaping  from  his  sledge,  "  you  see 
that  they  are  making  signs  to  us  there ; 
let  us  go ! " 

"Oh.  Monseigneur,  can  you  think  of 
doing  so  7  " 

"  What !  are  you  afraid  ?  "  Francois 
did  not  dare  to  reply. 

The  way  was  rough  and  bestrewn  with 
fragments  of  rock,  trunks  of  trees,  and 
snow  drifts.  The  young  man  advanced 
bravel}'.  Francois  followed  him,  mutter- 
ing oaths  and  growling  between  his  teeth : 

''  Cursed  country  !  cursed  country  ! " 

They  crossed  a  river  and  arrived  near 
a  lofty  mountain,  whose  crown  of  birches 
and  nrs  added  yet  deeper  shadows  to  the 
gloom  that  already  surrounded  them, 
rrancjois  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
fatigue  and  terror. 

"For  God's  sake!  Monseigneur,  not 
another  step !  This  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  sign  that  leads  us  is  the 
sign  of  hell ! " 

The  young  man  stopped.  The  scene 
was  truly  so  wild,  so  savage,  that  he 
hesitated  to  go  any  farther.  However,  he 
again  took  courage  and  advanced  yet  a 
few  steps.  The  spectre  rose  to  its  full 
height  before  him,  and  then,  plunging,  as 
it  were,  into  the  snow,  revealed  to  the 
travellers  the  traces  of  a  subterranean 
habitation.  This  was  no  new  thing  to 
them,  as  at  Torne^  and  Muonioniska, 
they  had  already  met  with  those  deep 
hovels,  of  which  the  door  is  so  low  that 
you  are  compelled  to  go  upon  all  fours  in 
order  to  enter  them.  But,  the  one  they 
now  beheld  was  more  like  the  don  of  a 
bear  than  a  human  abode. 

"What  is  to  be  done?  Should  this 
prove  nothing  else  than  a  cave  of  banditti 
to  which  I  have  been  decoyed  for  mur- 
derous purposes  ?  " 

Such  were  the  reflections  passing 
through  the  young  traveller's  mind,  and 
he  was  already  preparing  to  call  his  com- 
panions, when,  from  the  depth  of  the 
cavity,  a  woman's  voice,  sweet  and  pure, 
was  suddenly  heard  pronouncing  these 
words: 

"Citizen  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
enter  without  fear! " 

M.  Francois  Etiemie  Colin  Guillemot, 
valet  de  chambre  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  flung  himself  down 
in  the  snow  and  embracing  his  master's 
knees:  "  Ah !  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "you 
have  often  enough  scolded  me  for  disbe- 
lieving in  divinity  and  devil;  I  now  see 
that  one  must  come  into  this  world  of 
spirits  to  comprehend  how  things  are. 
Was  it  not  the  evil  one  who  just  articu- 
lated your  name  ?  " 

The  Prince  leaned  over  towards  the 


cavern,  as  if  to  catch  another  sound  of  the 
voice  that  had  struck  his  ears. 

The  voice  recommenced :  "  Monseigneur 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  enter  without 
fear." 

This  second  invitation  made  the  two 
travellers  start.  "Well,  let  us  enter," 
said  the  Prince,  "  for  I  must  learn  whose 
voice  it  is  that  speaks  the  French  language 
thus  purely  in  this  distant  comer  of  the 
earth ;  I  must  see  this  woman,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  so  familiar  with  the  titles  of 
my  blood ! " 

And  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  followed  by 
Francjois,  slipped  into  •  the  subterranean 
hovel,  which  was  not  more  than  five 
feet  in  height,  and  about  twelve  feet 
square.  It  was  paved  with  an  immense 
slab  of  granite,  whereof  one  comer  served 
for  a  hearthstone,  on  which  a  pine  log  was 
blazing.  The  smoke,  driven  back  by  the 
wind  which  was  howling  outside,  whirled 
about  in  stormy  volumes,  and  filled  the 
place  with  a  dense  cloud  of  mingled  sparks 
and  flame.  At  moments  it  resembl^  the 
breath  of  the  pit.  Two  beds,  a  bench,  a 
chair,  and  a  table  composed  all  the  furni- 
ture of  this  retreat,  but  it  was  kept  with 
scrupulous' neatness. 

The  Duke's  earnest  anxiety  was  to  dis- 
cover the  mysterious  stranger  whose  voice 
had  impressed  him  so  powerfully.  But, 
at  first,  he  perceived  only  the  spectre 
whose  hand  had  guided  him  to  the  spot, 
and  who  turned  out  to  be  an  old  man  of 
from  70  to  80  years  of  age,  thin  and  bent, 
but  with  a  look  of  inspiration  that  re- 
vealed one  of  the  northern  Trolls.  Fran- 
cois took  him  to  be  the  devil.  At  his  feet, 
a  cat  and  a  bear  were  playing  amicably. 

The  old  man,  without  taking  the  slight- 
est notice  of  the  strangers'  presence,  be- 
gan to  strike  a  succession  of  quick,  light 
taps  on  a  bench,  pronounced  a  few  unin- 
telligible words,  and  then  lighted  a  long 
pipe,  whose  smoke  soon  disagreeably  sur- 
prised the  nostrils  of  our  French  travel- 
lers. 

"There,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  Beelzebub?"  murmured 
M.  Guillemot,  "this  abominable  smoke  is 
a  more  than  sufiQcient  proof  against  the 
accursed  heathen.V 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  old 
man,  fixing  his  keen,  scrutinizing  eye 
upon  him,  "  since  the  language  I  speak  is 
as  familiar  to  you  as  my  name,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  this  hospitality ;  since 
most  assuredly,  you  are  not  what  your 
mode  of  life  and  the  poverty  of  your  abode 
would  betoken." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  again 
pronounced  a  few  words  which  no  one 
understood. 
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"  I  never  heard,"  observed  Guillemot, 
^^  that  it  was  the  devil's  custom  to  have  a 
representative  of  himself  upon  the  earth. 
But,  certainly,  this  creature  is  fully  worthy 
to  play  second  to  Lucifer,  or,  at  least,  to 
be  his  vicar-general.  Come,  you  old 
clown,  open  your  mouth  and  tell  us  who 
you  are,  so  that  we  may  know  whether 
or  not  we  have  any  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  made  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

*•  My  father,  Tuisko,  is  only  a  poor  in- 
habitant of  Karesuando ;  he  humbly  prays 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  consider  himself  welcome  in  his  cabin," 
said  the  sweet  voice  which  had  so  grace- 
fully and  cordially  invited  the  strangers 
to  enter. 

The  Duke  turned  quickly  in  the  dii-ec- 
tion  whence  this  voice  proceeded.  Judge 
his  surprise,  when  he  discovered,  in  the 
depth  of  an  alcove,  the  white  and  pure 
countenance  of  a  young  girl  far  surpassing 
in  loveliness  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in 
the  sumptuous  saloons  of  the  Tuilcries  or 
under  the  fresh  shades  of  Versailles.  She 
was  clad  in  a  gown  of  Finland  wool,  with 
blue  and  red  stripes,  her  chestnut  tresses 
floated  in  long  and  silky  curls  over  her 
shoulders,  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
intelligence,  an  indescribable  charm  of 
youth  surrounded  and  filled  her  whole 
person,  and  yet,  from  her  melancholy  and 
tender  expression,  it  was  plainly  percep- 
tible that  the  flowers  of  her  life  had  been 
mingled  with  many  thorns;  bu|  this 
only  rendered  her  more  beautiful  and 
seductive. 

The  young  nobleman  saluted  her  with 
the  same  respect  that  he  would  have 
shown  to  a  princess  of  the  blood. 

"  Monseigneur,"  she  continued,  "  we 
have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time. 
Yesterday  when  you  were  quitting  Muon- 
ioniska,  my  father  was  grieved  at  yoigr 
having  horses  hitched  to  your  sledges. 
Horses  are  not  adapted  to  these  regions, 
as  they  require  beaten  tracks  and  sure 
relays.  You  have  not  yet  tried  our  rein- 
deer, Monseigneur ;  you  know  not  how  de- 
licious it  is  to  glide  along  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  over  the  glistening  plains  by 
the  glow  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the 
great  stars  of  these  latitudes.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  too  late.  The  thaw  has  begun, 
the  broad  levels  will  become  impassable 
and  the  rivers  swell  to  torrents.  Oh ! 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  have  missed 
such  a  pleasure ! " 

^'  The  pleasure  of  breaking  one's  neck  at 
the  heels  of  a  wild  amraal ! "  murmured 
Franqois  Guillemot 


"  Then,  your  father  knew  the  hours  and 
minutes  of  my  trip  yesterday  ? "  asked 
the  Prince. 

"Yesterday  evening  at  three-quarters 

rist  eight  o'clock,  my  father  said  to  me  • 
will  go  to  meet  this  illustrious  stranger, 
for  the  tongue  of  his  sledge  is  broken,  ana 
the  impending  tempest  might  prove  fatal 
to  him.  That  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune, Toini,  to  the  land  of  thy  mother." 

"  Truly,  young  maiden,  your  words  fill 
me  with  astonishment.  But,  they  remind 
me  of  my  companions  whom  I  left  close 
by — Ah !  they  would  bo  very  happy  to 
share  your  delightful  hospitality,  beside 
this  warm  fire." 

"My  father  has  gone  to  lead  them 
hither,  Monseigneur." 

*•  But,  can  you  tell  me  what  .they  have 
been  doing,  you  who  have  knowledge  of 
so  many  things  ?  " 

"  Toini  knows  nothing ;  Toini  is  but  a 
poor  and  simple  girl.  She  only  repeats 
what  her  father  tells  her,  and  her  father 
dictates  nothing  that  his  Haliia*  does 
not  inspire." 

"Your  father  cultivates  the  super- 
natural sciences  then  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  a  sage." 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  with  that  air 
of  distrust?  Is  it  dishonorable  in  your 
country  to  cultivate  wisdom  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  we  love  and  esteem  wisdom. 
Our  ancient  sages  calUt  the  especial  gift 
of  the  gods,  the  only  one.  indeed,  worth 
the  penalty  of  life." 

"  Nevertheless,  your  father  has  enemies." 

'•  One  only,  Monseigneur — one  only,  for 
every  body  venerates  and  fears  him.  That 
enemy  is  the  black  priest  Snontekis. 
From  time  to  time,  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  this  neighborhood,  and  drags  us 
from  our  home  to  make  us  accompany 
him  to  Rowanlemi ;  besides,  he  threatens 
us  with  imprisonment  and  death, — all  this 
because  my  father  is  a  troll,  a  tietdjd" 

"  What  is  a  tietdjdj  pretty  child  7  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  :  a  tietdjd  is  a  sage,  a 
man  of  power  who  possesses  the  words  of 
life,  and  knows  how  to  apply  them ;  a 
tietdjd  is  the  friend  of  the  great  spirits 
who  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  on  the 
wings  of  the  clouds,  and  even  among  the 
peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains ;  a  tietdjd 
is  one  who  understands  the  mystery  of 
ecstasies,  and  to  whom  the  Haltia,  the 
spirit  of  succor,  discloses  every  thing ;  a 
tietdjd  can  make  men  good  or  bad,  cure 
diseases,  avert*  pestilences,  predict  the 
future,  and  tell  where  lost  treasures  may 
be  found.  A  tietdjd  is  a  great  man, 
Monseigneur."  » 


*  Familiar  npirit  of  the  Finnish  wizards.  All  that  follows  is  fuandod  on  the  Finnbh  doctrine  iu  relation  to 
magic.  This  doctrine,  which  has  bo  powerAilIv  affected  the  primitive  mythology  and  poetry  of  tlie  northarn 
Bagaa,  still  floarishea  vigorooaly  In  aoma  looalitlea  of  their  eoantry. 
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"Then,  your  father  knows  and  can  do 
every  thing  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  Monseigneur ;  you  do  not  believe 
me,  I  know,  for  all  men  are  incredulous, 
all  men  are  scoffers  and  atheists.  But 
what  I  have  said  is  true.  My  father 
knows  more  than  Matti  Kallanvaara,* 
whose  name  made  such  a  stir,  last  year, 
at  Kemi;  my  father  cannot  be  deceivea 
like  him  ;  my  father  does  not,  like  him, 
require  brandy  to  unite  him  with  his 
familiar  spirit :  and  then,  he  does  not  take 
pay  for  his  ecstasies.  God  himself  inspires 
him,  and  he  can,  with  a  whiff  of  his 
breath,  disperse  all  the  demons  of  the 
earth ;  he  can  wkid  around  his  little  fin- 
ger all  the  spirits  of  the  church.  If  you 
could  only  understand  him,  Prince,  you 
would  be  transported  with  admiration. 
Yesterday,  before  setting  out  to  meet 
you,  he  said  such  magnificent  words  to 
me,  such  astonishing  words  that  will  never 
pass  from  my  memory ;  he,  too,  when  I 
repeated  them  to  him,  after  his  trance, 
was  stupefied,  for  ho  never  recollects  any 
thing  that  his  spirit  has  said  to  him." 

"Your  father  is  truly  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  but  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him  is,  that 
he  should  be  your  father." 

"  Toini  is  not  the  daughter  of  Tuisko." 

"My  presentiment  told  me  as  much. 
So  beauteous  a  flower  could  not  have 
been  born  in  this  horrible  desert." 

"  Prince,  insult  not  the  desert;  the  sol- 
itary mountains,  the  silent  woods  have 
their  own  charm.  Know  you,  that  du- 
ring three  months  in  the  year,  we  can 
read  at  night  without  artificial  aid  ?  Then 
the  sun  does  not  sink  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth;  he  gently  touches  it  with  a 
kiss,  and  again  mounts  glorious  upon  the 
horizon.  We  would  not  change  the  au- 
rorce  of  our  winters  for  the  leaden  glooms 
of  your  Decembers.  I  know  your  France, 
Monseigneur,  for  it  was  once  also  my 
France.  Land  of  flowers  and  verdure, 
of  perfume  and  sunshine !  And  yet, 
would  you  persuade  me  that  its  laughing 
skies  o'erhaiig  the  ideal  perfection  of  love 
and  of  happiness  ?  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  cover:  mortal  hatred  and  black 
perfidy,  infidelity  and  faithlessness,  aycL 

faithlessness Ah!  rather  a  thousand 

times  the  wilderness  and  the  eternal  ice ! 

The  wilderness !  it  is  sublime,  it  is 

full  of  softness  and  bliss,  because  it  is 
true,  and  is  bright  with  immortality. 
What !  would  you  not  prefer  a  heart  at 

geace  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  snow- 
elds,  to  a  heart  in  torment  under  the 
radiani  luminaries  of  the  South  ?  " 


"Strange  girl,  tell  me  who  you  are !  ^ 

"  How  can  it  interest  you  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  beg  you  to  tell  me." 

"  My  father  is  the  wandering  Jew ;  he 
has  already  lived  two  thousand  years, 
but  I  have  only  completed  three  centn- 


>j 


nes. 

The  Duke  gazed  attentively  at  the 
young  woman  thus  strangely  addressing 
him. 

"  Is  she  sane  ?  "  he  asked,  internally. 

But  Guillemot,  coming  up  closer  to 
him,  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  We  would 
do  well,  my  prince,  to  retire  as  soon  as 
possible  from  this  diabolical  den." 

"  You  are  jesting.  See,  there  comes  our 
host  with  the  rest  of  our  party." 

Just  then,  the  aged  Tuisko  re-entered 
the  cabin,  followed  by  the  Count  de 
Montjoie,  and  other  travellers,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  Count,"  said 
the  Prince ;  "  you  did  not  expect  to  find 
me,  I  think,  near  an  excellent  fire,  chat- 
ting with  a  sorceress,  with  a  fairy  who 
speaks  French  better  than  any  one  of 
ourselves.  What  good  fortune  to  have  a 
little  poetry  come  thus  to  brighten  this 
dull  page  of  our  journey !  But  what 
have  you  been  doing  since  we  parted  ?  " 

While  the  Count  de  Montjoie  was  nar- 
rating his  adventures,  Toini  served  up  the 
supper.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  smoked 
reindeer,  some  dried  fish,  and  some  cur- 
dled milk.  The  last  article  mentioned  by 
no  n^ans  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mons.  Guillemot,  who,  however,  had  to 
remain  content  with  this,  to  his  idea,  bar- 
barous fare,  since  he  had  left  his  stock  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  the  sledge. 

"  Beautiful  Toini,"  skid  the  Duke,  when 
he  had  finished  his  repast,  "  next  to  the 
recital  of  your  own  history,  I  can  ima- 
gine nothing  that  would  interest  me  more 
than  to  see  your  father  in  one  of  his  ec- 
stasies. When  in  that  state,  he  can,  no 
doubt,  read  the  past  and  the  future  both, 
and  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  relating 
to  them." 

"I  will  communicate  your  desire  to 
him,"  replied  Toini,  "  but  cannot  promise 
that  he  will  gratify  it.  Ah  !  gentlemen, 
it  is  no  light  matter  to  die  out  of  this  vis- 
ible world,  to  mount,  disengaged  from 
the  clogging  bonds  of  the  flesh,  into  those 
sublime  regions,  where  the  voice  of  the 
spirit  reveals  the  mystery  of  things.  No, 
it  is  not  a  mere  comedy  of  the  French 
stage,  be  assured,  sir." 

"Would  this  persuade  your  father  to 
satisfy  us  ?  "  said  the  Count  de  Montjoie, 
producing  his  purse. 


^  A  celebrated  Finnish  sorcerer.  The  comparimn  drawn  by  Toini  between  him  and  her  fkther,  shows  ot 
the  hanian  side  of  Finnish  witchcraft  These  sabUme  UeUijd  were  rarely  insensible  to  the  sttractloii  ot  a 
glass  of  brandy  or  a  well  flUod  porsei 
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"  Keep  your  gold,  Sir  Count,  my  father 
needs  it  not" 

A  long  colloquy  ensued  between  the 
young  woman  and  her  father.  The  old 
man  seemed  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  the 
girl,  obstinately.  At  length,  however, 
Toini  prevailed. 

Thereupon,  the  aged  Troll  was  seen  ad- 
vancing majestically  into  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  and,  with  a  solemn  gesture, 
signed  the  strangers  to  place  themselves 
on  the  bench  along  the  wall. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Toini,  "  my  father 
requires  you  first  to  lay  asiae  any  articles 
of  iron  or  steel  that  you  may  have  about 
your  persons." 

^^By  heavens!  separate  us  from  our 
arms ! "  said  Guillemot,  in  a  fright. 

"  Ridiculous  coward  ! "  rejoined  the 
Duke,  '•  what  have  we  to  fear  from  this 
tender  girl,  and  this  infirm  old  man? 
Come !  let  us  do  as  we  have  been  request- 
ed ;  you,  too.  Count." 

The  old  man  took  up  what  his  visitors 
laid  aside,  and  concealed  every  article  im- 
der  the  slab  on  the  floor.  He  then  com- 
menced his  invocations ; — but,  all  at  once 
he  appeared  disturbed,  and  stood  still. 

"  Count,  you  still  have  some  article  of 
steel  about  you ! "  said  Toini. 

The  Count,  in  great  confusion,  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  small  steel  poniard, 
which  he  had  kept  concealed  there. 

^^  This  gentleman  has  not  given  up  all 
the  steel  he  has,  either." 

"What !  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Guillemot 

"  Yes,"  replied  Toini,  dryly. 

In  fact,  Guillemot  had  retained  his 
corkscrew. 

When  the  Troll  had  thus  succeeded  in 
getting  these  obstacles  out  of  the  way, 
he  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  depths 
of  his  inspiration,  and  the  young  girl 
faithfully  interpreted  the  sublime  words 
which  leaped  from  his  soul. 

"  My  spirit  bears  me  away,"  he  cried, 
"  my  desire  rises  in  my  thought ;  I  wish 
to  begin  the  runa8\*  I  wish  to  sing — 

"  Oh  ye  strangers  who  are  listeners  to 
me,  what  would  ye  of  me  ?  Has  anguish 
gnawed  your  flesh?  or  grief  and  mortifi- 
cation broken,  your  spirits  ?  Have  ye 
lost  immense  riche&  or  are  ye  pursued 
by  implacable  enemies  ?  Speak,  for  my 
father  has  taught  me  the  words  of  power, 
the  creative  words,  the  ways  divine.  At 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  the  brazen  gates 
ope  wide,  the  battlements  of  Hiisif 
crumble,  the  uprooted  pines  whirl  about 
like  sand  in  the  eddies  of  the  tornado. 


I  know  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
source  of  fire,  the  birth  of  iron ;  I  Know 
the  silent  tracks  of  the  ants  as  they  wind 
over  the  bark  of  the  birch  trees.  Before 
me,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  take  flight,  and 
the  bear  forgets  his  fierceness.  I  master 
all  the  ills  of  earth,  and  bury  them  in 
the  mountain  of  Wounds,  J  under  a 
stone  of  nine  fathoms'  width,  where  ter- 
ror dwells — where  anguish  has  fixed  its 
abode.  Speak,  then,  oh  strangers ;  wis- 
dom is  ready  to  gusn  from  the  depths  of 
the  marshes,  and,  from  the  broken  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  covered  with  snow, 
will  be  heard  voices  that  will  make  the 
spirit  of  autumn  leap  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  world  sea." 

"Seer,"  then  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
"I  have  a  mother,  and  that  mother  is 
Prance;  she  is  ill:  treacherous  physi- 
cians are  plotting  her  death.  Tell  me 
what  is  to  be  her  destiny." 

The  aged  Tuisko,  whoso  accents,  up  to 
that  moment,  had  been  ftdl  of  calm  and 
melancholy,  suddenly  became  excited. 
His  diction  grew  loud  and  impetuous,  his 
gesticulation  convulsive,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  wild  fire,  his  whole  being  was 
transformed.  It  was  plainly  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  THetdjd  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  Thereupon,  the  travellers 
who,  until  then,  had  listened  to  him  with 
a  smile  of  incredulity,  could  no  longer 
banish  a  species  of  religious  terror.  On 
her  part,  the  lovely  Toini,  who  was  in 
more  immediate  rapport  with  the  Troll, 
also  allowed  herself  to  be  overcome  by 
his  enthusiasm ;  she  was  panting  and  di- 
shevelled, and,  in  that  moment,  might 
readily  have  passed  for  one  of  those  Sib- 
yls, of  which  the  Sagas  of  the  South  re- 
count the  frenetic  lutlors  and  oracular 
paroxysms. 

"Thy  mother  is  ill ! "  replied  the  wiz- 
ard ;  "how  great  thy  audacity,  oh  sick- 
ness, in  having  attacked  her !  Who  art 
thou  ?  Whence  oomest  thou  ?  Comest 
thou  from  the  sepulchres  of  Raima,  § 
or  from  the  depths  of  Manala  ?  ||  Com- 
est thou  from  the  dust  of  the  marshes, 
or  from  the  moving  sands  ?  Comest  thou 
from  the  abyss  of  waters,  or  from  the 
snow  of  foam  ?  Hast  thou  been  wafted 
by  the  winds,  or  driven  by  the  tempest  ? 

"Whence  dost  thou  spring,  oh  cruel 
scourge !  oh  vilest  plague  ?  How  hast 
thou  been  able  to  touch  her?  Comest 
thou  from  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  or  of 
the  trees,  or  of  the  antique  regions  ?  Hast 
thou  descended  from  the  moimtains,  or 


•  Finnish  dittieflw  t  The  devlL 

X  The  Finland  mf thology  recognizos  several  goddetsM  who  preside  oyer  pains  and  safferinn.  Thej 
Inhabit  Uie  moontain  of  KipumAki,  where  thejr  reoeive  the  sicknesses  in  a  little  bronie  rise,  and  DoU  them 
over  a  roai^c  fire. 
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crept  up  from  the  stalks  of  the  strawberry 
plant,  or  issued  from  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
wise,  or  from  the  rivers  of  hairy  men,  or 
from  the  sorcerers'  marshes,  or  from  the 
hills  of  savages,  or  caverns  of  jQerce  dogs, 
or  the  dens  of  untamed  bears,  or  regions 
where  the  foxes  bark  and  where  the  conies 
gather  7 

*  Prodigy  of  horror,  flee  far  from  me ; 
scourge  of  the  earth,  abandon  my  dwell- 
ing. 

"  My  father,  my  old  father  has  never 
been  the  slave  of  wizards ;  he  has  never 
corrupted  the  Laplanders  by  his  presents ; 
he  drove  away  calamities  and  dissipated 
every  evil. 

•'  If  I  have  not  that  power,  I  will  invoke 
the  son  of  Ukko,*  who  reigns  over  the 
clouds,  who  scatters  the  storms.  I  will 
implore  his  aid,  I  will  cause  the  succor 
of  his  arm  to  come  down  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  the  low  places  of  the  earth. 
Crushed  by  poverty,  I  will  lift  up  my 
voice  through  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
the  six  respondent  vaults,  and  the  nine 
heavens. 

"Oh  Ukko!  thou  who  restest  on  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  thou  who  inhabitcst  the 
cloud  whence  comes  the  thunder,  bring 
hither  thy  glaive  of  fire  that  I  may  strike 
the  cruel  one  who  torments  me,  that  I 
may  for  ever  drive  away  my  enemy. 

"  Goddess  of  the  waves,  arise  from  out 
the  abyss;  raise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
WAtcrs  thy  blue  tresses,  from  the  depths 
of  the  fountain  thy  light  garments,  from 
the  moi»jt  spray  thy  bright  visage  !  Come 
to  my  succor,  come  to  deliver  me,  to  pro- 
tect me,  to  console  me  in  this  terrible 
travail,  in  the.sjc  overwhelming  sufferings. 

"  Oh  forest,  come  ^vith  thy  magnificent 
animals,  come  with  all  thy  people ;  Per- 
kele,f  come  with  all  thy  house.  Lake, 
come  with  the  sons  of  tihy  race !  Oh  may 
a  hundred  warriors  arise  with  their  glaives, 
may  a  thousand  heroes  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  the  weak,  of  the  unfortunate ! 

"  But  if  tliat  be  not  enough,  what  other 
power  shall  I  yet  invoke  ?  Is  it  in  the 
world  of  men,  children  of  the  hoary  ages, 
eternal  men  ?  Arise  from  the  earth,  oh 
mother  of  the  earth ;  arise,  at  once,  oh 
everlasting  lord ;  rise  all  ye  who  wear 
the  warlike  brand,  all  who  mount  proud 
coursers,  come  hither  to  break  the  sorrow 
that  cruslies  me,  come  hither  to  subdue 
my  anguish!"  J 

As  Tuifciko  progressed  with  his  invoca- 
tions, his  voice  became  louder  and  wilder, 
his  gestures  more  vehement.  He  beat 
with  his  foot,  he  smote  his  hands  together; 
his  hair  stood  erect  upon  his  head,  and  his 


mouth  foamed.  At  length  he  fell  ex- 
hausted on  the  stone  floor;  his  eyes  closed, 
his  limbs  grew  stifl*;  any  one  might  hmye 
thought  him  dead  only  that,  fr*om  time  to 
time,  his  pale  lips  muttered  some  words 
which  Toini  alone  could  understand. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  GuiUe- 
mot,  as  if  relieved  from  a  suffering  weight, 
"  at  length  he  is  quiet :  Beelzebub  rests. 
I  will  wager  now  that  he  is  going  to  swell 
himself  up  until  he  bursts.  While  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  frenzy,  I  was 
looking  for  him  every  moment  to  toss 
around  my  most  christian  person.  Mon- 
seigneur,  would  there  not  be  some  way 
of  throwing  this  ranter  and  roarer  out  of 
the  cabin?  The  snow  would  do  him 
good,  and  might,  perhaps,  put  him  in  the 
notion  of  departing  to  rejoin  his  lord  and 
master." 

*•  Silence,  Francois,"  said  the  Duke, "  have 
you  never  seen  those  msccts  that  feign 
death,  and  when  one  approaches  them, 
suddenly  spring  up  full  of  life  ?  Would 
you,  now,  venture  to  touch  that  motion- 
less spectre  7  " 

"  I  will  pick  him  up,  if  you  desire  it, 
with  my  curling  irons." 

"  Hist !  there,  he  is  moving." 

'•  I  perceive  afar,"  said  Tuisko,  in  a  deep 
but  broken  voice, — "I  perceive  a  region 
resplendent  with  verdure  and  beauty. 
There  are  tufted  woods,  lofty  mountains, 
and  plains  rich  with  fruit  and  com. 
What  splendid  cities  rise  on  all  sides !  but, 
alas !  the  rivers  that  bathe  them  are  red 
with  blood, — the  rivulets,  the  springs  are 
red  with  blood.  A  black  smoke  enwraps 
the  castles  and  palaces.  The  men  are 
armed  with  axes  and  cutlasses.  What  is 
that  sinister  crowd  advancing?  Arms 
clash  on  arms,  and  the  pale  horse  of  death 
gallops  from  rank  to  rank.  Oh  horror, 
horror!  But  I  perceive  a  young  man, 
whose  brow  shmes  like  the  fire  of  the 
stars.  He  rushes  forward,  he  scatters 
under  the  feet  of  his  charger  the  crowd 
envious  of  so  much  glory.  And  now,  be- 
hold him  on  his  throne !  beautiful !  divine ! 
Again  the  thunder  peals.  The  jewels  of 
his  diadem  are  shattered,  and  the  serpent 
that  lay  hid  among  them  i^  preparing  to 
sting  the  hero  to  &e  heart  Fire  is  de- 
vouring the  earth.  The  north  is  in  com- 
motion. Hideous  vultures  pursue  the 
conquering  eagle,  even  into  his  palace  of 
cloud,  and  he  falls  from  it  pierced  with  a 
thousand  blows,  like  a  globe  of  flame 
quenched  in  the  tempest  And  nowj  the 
earth  grows  green  again,  and  the  nvers 
put  off  their  garments  of  red  to  rcassume 
their  former  attire ;  but  their  bosoms  are 


t  The  evil  one. 
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bestrewn  with  the  feathers  of  the  fidlen 
eagle-^wonderful  feathers ;  new  men  get 
possession  of  them,  and  with  them  write 
a  history,  an  immortal  history.  And  yet 
the  fatal  sea  has  still  other  storms.  A 
throne  is  toppled  down — an  old  man  flies 
for  his  life.  A  young  prince,  he  whom  I 
see  there  before  me,  advances  on  the  wings 
of  destiny,  like  the  genius  of  the  peace  of 
the  world :  it  is  he  who  will  replace  in 
heroes'  hands  the  feathers  of  the  mighty 
eagle,  that  they  may  continue  the  great 
history  that  had  been  interrupted.  But 
how !  the  Storm  begins  again,  the  clouds 
rain  blood,  and  the  Woung  child  waves  his 
innocent  arms  froravthe  summit  of  the 
throne;  and  the  air  is  obscured  by  the 
black  wings  of  immense  carrion  crows  ? — 
What  means  that  sign  ?  But  mists  ga- 
ther over  my  mind — my  senses  desert 
mo ;  strangers,  adieu !  adieu  ! " 

And  the  old  man  was  silent,  and  again 
fell  back  insensible  on  the  floor,  from 
which  he  did  not  arise  until  after  some 
hours  of  convulsive  slumber. 

Three  weeks  after  the  scene  that  we 
have  just  described,  we,  once  more,  find 
the  illustrious  travellers  of  Karesuando. 
The  Count  de  Montjoie  was  murmuring  a 
host  of  noble  oaths  against  so  prolonged 
a  detention,  and  Guillemot  by  no  means 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  seasoning  what 
his  companion  had  to  say,  with  some  im- 
precations of  the  plebeian  school.  The 
Prince  smiled  at  the  impatience  of  his  fol- 
lowers. "Do  you  not  find  this  place 
charming  ?  "  he  said  to  them.  "  We 
would  do  well  to  await  the  conclusion  of 
the  thaw."  But,  at  heart,  he  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  know  that  the  thaw 
would  never  be  over. 

**I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Guillemot 
aside,  *'  that  Monseigneur  eiijoys  himself 
so  much  here.  lie  is  of  a  race  whose  ex- 
ploits among  the  beau  sexe  are  universally 
known.  What  evil  star  has  thrown  this 
siren  in  our  way.  I  am  perfectly  bewitched 
myself.  The  devil  disports  and  laughs  in 
her  eyes ;  and  my  master  feels  all  her  in- 
fluence, I  am  sure.  Since  that  night — 
that  horrible  night,  when  the  old  Beelze- 
bub gave  us  his  piece  of  acting,  he  cannot 
get  away  from  her.  Morning  and  even- 
ing, he  must  visit  her  in  her  hovel.  She 
has  taught  him  to  drive  the  reindeer  and 
to  walk  in  suksL*  I  would  like  to  know 
of  what  use  all  these  fine  accomplishments 
will  be,  m  France,  to  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Orleans." 

Meanwhile,  the  strangers  had  found  in 
the  neighborhood  a  lodging  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  cabin  of  the  Troll. 
The  Duke,  however,  made  frequent  visits 


to  the  hovel^  humble  as  it  was ;  he  was 
often  seen  rambling  with  Toini  among  the 
mountains. 

One  lovely  evening  in  April,  they  were 
both  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muonio,  and  the  descendant  of  that  royal 
house  which  reigned  for  nine  centuries 
over  the  most  gallant  people  on  earth,  was 
talking  to  a  poor  Finland  maiden  and 
saying, 

"  I  love  you." 

At  this  avowal,  Toini  shook  her  head. 

''  Monseigneur  is  jesting  with  his  ser- 
vant ?  " 

"  No,  I  swear  it ;  but,  does  not  my  wild 
dove  return  a  little  of  that  love  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur  well  knows  that  I  love 
him." 

"  Why  do  you  always  call  me  '  Mon- 
seigneur ? '  Ah !  cannot  a  prince  find 
true  love  even  in  a  wilderness  ?  " 

"  Must  I  then  tell  you  ?  I  have  seen 
you  surrounded  by  all  the  splendors  of 
your  rank,  and  during  the  twelve  3'cars 
that  have  elapsed  since  then  I  have  loved 
you ! " 

"  You  are  dreaming,  my  child  !  Your 
life  is  full  of  mysteries.  I  am  burning 
with  eagerness  to  hear  its  history  nar- 
rated ;  but  you  always  hesitate  to  tell  me 
it" 

'•  My  life,  alas !  is  that  of  an  unfortu- 
nate J  and  my  mother  counselled  me  never 
to  satisfy  the  whim  of  any  who  should 
ask  to  know  it.  We  were  born  in  near 
neighborhood  to  each  other,  however." 

"  You  are  French,  Toini,  and  what  is 
more,  Parisian.  I  guessed  that  long  ago 
from  the  language  you  speak,  and  your 
pronunciation,  which  is  so  pure  and  so 
distinguished  in  its  expression.  But,  tell 
me,  how  is  it  that  the  name  of  Antoinette 
is  so  often  on  your  lips  ?  " 

"It  was  m^  name.  It  was  eiven  me 
after  that  of  the  Queen,  for "^ 

"  For — oh,  continue,  I  beseech  you ;  I 
am  impatient  to  know  who  you  are." 

"  For  the  Queen  was  my  godmo- 
ther   " 

"  Oh  heaven !  whom,  then,  do  I  meet 
here,  in  this  coarse  attire,  amid  these  savage 
jvastes  1  Destiny,  how  cruel  is  thy 
sport ! " 

"  Less  cruel  than  men,  Monseigneur. 
My  mother  was  a  lady  of  honor  to  Queen 
Maria  Antoinette.  She  was  beautiful. 
You  must  have  remarked  that  exquisitely 
clear  and  fair  complexion,  and  that  inde- 
finable expression  of  nobility  which  is  met 
with  only  among  the  old  families  of  Nor- 
mandy. A  prince  of  the  blood  conceived 
a  passion  for  my  mother.  She  loved  him 
in  return,  and  had  the  weakness  to  yield. 


^  A  kind  of  long  pattenA  lued  bj  the  Fins  and  Laplanden  in  descending  moontains. 
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One  day,  the  Prince,  entering  her  apart- 
ments abruptly,  said ; '  Adelaide,  the  secret 
of  our  love  is  discovered;  your  interest 
and  your  honor  require  you  to  marry.  I 
have  selected  the  Count  d' Arras  as  your 
husband.  The  Queen  has  been  fully  in- 
formed of  this,  and  gives  her  consent 
Your  betrothal  is  to  take  place  this  very 
evening,  but  our  love  shall  not  perish.' 
Ah,  Monseigneur,  know  you  what  the 
Count  d' Arras  was?  an  old  worn-out 
debauchee  of  sixty !  M v  mother  swooned 
away;  but,  a  few  weeks  later,  she  was 
the  Countess  d' Arras." 

"Your  mother  must  have  been  very 
wretched  ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince,  moved 
at  this  recital. 

"  Oh  yes,  Monseigneur !  as  much  as 
any  poor  woman  can  be  who  is  united  to 
a  man  without  a  heart.  My  birth  came 
to  console  her.  But  her  lot  was  soon 
again  overcast.  The  Prince  sought  to  be 
loved  by  her  as  he  had  been  before  her 
marriage.  '  Never,'  she  replied  to  him. 
'never,  while  I  am  bound  to  another.' 
Exasperated  at  this,  the  Prince  wrote  her 
three  words  :  *  Liwe  or  vengeance ! ' 
My  mother  fled,  for  the  Count  was  already 
preparing  a  horrible  plot  against  her." 

"  I  know  d' Arras ! " 

"  My  mother  did  not  go  far.  The  Ab- 
bess of  the  Ursulines  at  Montraartre  was 
a  relative.  She  concealed  us  in  her  con- 
vent during  seven  long  years.  There,  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  beech  trees,  I  grew 
up  in  quiet  and  peace«  I  had  never  step- 
ped outside  of  the  holy  retreat,  when, 
one  day,  I  persuaded  a  nun,  who  was 
going  to  visit  some  sick  people,  to  take 
me  with  her.  What  delight  I  experienced 
in  traversing  those  brilliant  streets,  those 
superb  Boulevards,  which  make  your 
capital  the  queen  of  the  world!  How- 
ever, the  whirl  of  men  and  vehicles  made 
me  somewhat  nervous.  I  recollect  the 
scene  as  though  I  had  witnessed  it  but 
yesterday.  Suddenly,  the  crowd  separa- 
ted to  let  four  gentlemen  on  horseback 
pass.  Never  had  I  seen  any  thing  as 
beautiful,  or  as  richly  ornamented,  as  the 
chargers  they  rode.  You,  my  prince, 
were  one  of  those  cavaliers.  At  that 
time  only  ten  years  had  rolled  over  your' 
head.  A  gust  of  wind  carried  off  your 
hat,  and  bore  it  to  my  feet.  I  restored  it 
to  you  with  a  trembling  hand ;  but  oh, 
with  what  a  gracious  smile  you  thanked 
me.  Another  cavalier,  among  those  who 
rode  with  you,  advanced  towards  the  nun 
who  accompanied  me.  and  in  a  strange 
manner,  asked  her  who  I  was,  and  where 
I  lived.  Alas !  on  the  morrow,  my  moth- 
er received  a  note,  containing  these  threat- 
ening words:  ^^ Love  or  vengeance !^^ 
My  mother  turned  pale  as  death;  and, 


without  losing  any  time,  fled  with  me  to 
Havre,  whence  she  wrote  to  the  Abbess 
of  the  Ursulines.  But,  before  she  re- 
ceived a  reply,  a  second  note  reached  her. 
It  was  sealed  with  black,  and  held  only 
the  same  words :  "  Love  or  Vengeance  /  " 

"  What  infamy ! Did  your  mother 

keep  those  letters  ?  " 

"  You  will  never  see  them,  Antoinette,  *' 
said  my  mother  to  me ;  ^'  we  must  quit 
France.  We  never  can  be  happy  on  this 
soil !  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  harbor,  and 
embark  on  the  first  vessel  that  will  re- 
ceive us."  An  honest  skipper  gave  us 
passage  without  asking  our  names,  or  the 
object  of  our  journey,  and,  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  landed  on  a  shore  which  we  had 
never  even  heard  mentioned :  we  were  in 
Finland,  at  Ulfe^borg." 

"  And  the  notes,  the  notes ! " 

"  Vengeance  did  not  pursue  us  into  this 
land  of  eternal  snows.  Our  lives  were 
here  permitted  to  roll  on  in  peace.  The 
aged  Tuisko,  by  his  extraonlinary  pro- 
phecies, won  our  confidence." 

"And  what  extraordinary  prediction 
has  he  then  made  ?  " 

"  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  tell  you.  He 
predicted  to  me  a  glorious  visit,  a  visit 
such  as  no  man  has  ever  received  upon 
this  earth." 

"And  did  he  foretell  truly? You 

blush !     What  else  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

"  Two  words,"  he  added,  "  will  destroy 
your  happiness." 

"  The  notes !  Speak,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
— the  notes ! " 

"Why  constantly  exclaim  the  notes? 
My  beloved  mother,  has,  for  four  years 
past,  been  sleeping  her  eternal  slumber  in 
the  cemetery  of  Ul^^borg.  And  I,  poor 
child, — the  good  Tuisko  took  me,  consoled 
me,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts  of 
snow,  has  supplied  the  place  of  a  father.'* 

"  Oh !  good  Toini,  come,  weep  upon  my 
bosom.  Return  with  me  to  France,  the 
land  of  thy  mother !  I  will  surround 
thee  with  all  the  splendors  due  to  thy 
birth,  I  will  restore  to  thee  the  happiness 
of  which  a  wretch  has  robbed  thee.  But 
give  me,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  a  pledge 
of  love,  that  I  may  believe  your  words." 

"  Take  this  medallion,  my  prince.  It  is 
the  only  inheritance  I  have  received  from 
my  mother,  it  is  my  greatest  treasure  5  it 
contains  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  As 
long  as  you  wear  it  above  your  heart,  you 
need  fear  neither  water,  nor  fire,  nor  air, 
nor  balls,  nor  the  assassin's  poniard." 

"Thanks,  my  child,  this  dear  locket 
shall  not  quit  me  one  single  instant  of  my 
remaining  life.  But,  let  me  press  upon 
your  lips,  one  kiss,  pure  as  the  embrace  of 
angels.    Oh,  my  God !  those  letters ! " 

"  Why  such  sudden  pallor,  my  prince  ? 
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Hero  are  the  letters  you  so  greatly 

desire  to  see ;  I  always  carry  them  about 
me ;  they  inclose  a  lock  of  my  mother's 
hair, my  poor  mother ! " 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  packet 
of  letters,  and  opened  it  with  oonvulsive 
eagerness. 

"  Oh  misery !  unhappy  chance ! "  ho 
cried,  with  an  accent  of  surprise  and  in- 
expressible anguish,  "  this  is  my  father's 
handwriting  !  " 

H.  *  1^  1^  if  if  if 


The  fate  of  Toiril  has  remained  nn- 
knouTi,  nor  was  it  ever  discovered  what 
became  of  Tuisko.  Both  disappeared, 
without  leaving  any  trace  to  indicate 
whither  they  had  gone.  One  man,  only, 
living  in  the  tillage  of  Karcsuando,  coula 
still  furnish  some  authentic  particulars 
of  their  history.  Should  he  who  transla- 
ted what  the  reader  has  just  been  peru- 
sing, ever  return  to  those  distant  regions, 
he  will  make  it  a  duty  to  finish  the  story 
of  The  TrolVa  Daughter. 


MY    CHATEAUX. 

**  In  Xanndn  did  Kabia  Khan 
A  stately  plcasore-dome  decree.** 

Coleridge 


I  AM  the  owner  of  great  estates.  Many 
of  them  lie  in  the  West;  but  the 
greater  part  are  in  Spain.  You  may  see 
*  my  western  possessions  any  evening  at 
sunset  when  their  spires  and  battlements 
floiih  against  the  horizon.  It  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  pardonable  importance,  as  a 
proprietor,  that  they  are  visible,  to  my 
eyes  at  least,  from  any  part  of  the  world 
in  which  I  chance  to  be.  In  my  long 
voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India  (the  only  voyage  I  ever  made, 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  supercargo),  if 
I  fell  home-sick,  or  sank  into  a  reverie  of 
all  the  pleasant  homes  I  had  left  behind, 
I  had  but  to  wait  until  sunset,  and  then 
looking  toward  the  west,  I  beheld  my 
clustering  pinnacles  and  towers  brightly 
burnished  as  if  to  salute  and  welcome  me. 
So.  in  the  city,  if  I  get  vexed  and  wearied, 
and  cannot  find  my  wonted  solace  in 
sallyi;ig  forth  at  dinner-time  to  con- 
template the  gay  world  of  youth  and 
beauty  hurrying  to  the  congress  of  fashion, 
— or  if  I  observe  tliat  the  cares  of  time 
are  deepening  their  tracks  around  the 
eyes  of  my  wife,  Prue,  I  go  quietly  up  to 
the  house-top,  toward  evening,  and  refresh 
myself  with  a  distant  prospect  of  my 
estates.  It  is  as  dear  to  me  as  that  of  Eton 
to  the  poet  Gray :  and,  if  I  sometimes  won- 
der at  such  moments  whether  I  shall  find 
these  realms  as  fair  as  they  appear,  I  am 
suddenly  reminded  that  the  night  air 
may  be  noxious,  and  descending,  I  enter 
the  little  parlor  where  Prue  sits  stitching, 
and  surprise  that  precious  woman  by  ex- 
claiming with  the  poet's  pensive  enthu- 
siasm: 

"Thoui^ht  wonid  destroy  tboir  Paradtae, 
Ijo  more ;— where  Ignorance  U  bUa^ 
Tia  folly  to  be  wise.** 

VOL.  n. — 43 


Columbus,  also,  had  possessions  in  the 
West ;  and  as  I  read  aloud  the  romantic 
story  of  his  life,  my  VMce  quivers  as  I 
come  to  the  point  in  whicli  it  is  related 
that  sweet  odors  of  the  land  mingled 
with  the  sea-air.  as  the  admiral's  fleet  ap- 
proached the  shores ;  that  tropical  birds 
flew  out  and  fluttered  around  the  ships, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  gorgeous  pro- 
mises of  the  new  country  ;  that  boughs, 
perhaps  with  blossoms  not  all  decayed, 
floated  out  to  welcome  the  strange  wooa 
from  which  the  craft  were  hollowed — then 
I  cannot  restrain  myself.  I  think  of  the 
gorgeous  visions  I  have  seen,  before  I 
have  even  undertaken  the  journey  to  the 
West,  and  I  cry  aloud  to  Prue : 

^*  What  sun-bright  birds,  and  gorgeous 
blossoms,  and  celestial  odors  will  float  out 
to  us,  my  Prue,  as  we  approach  our 
western  possessions ! " 

The  placid  Prue  raises  her  eyes  to  mine 
with  a  reproof  so  delicate  that  it  could 
not  be  trusted  to  words;  and,  after  % 
moment,  she  resumes  her  knitting  and  I 
proceed; 

'^  These  are  my  western  estates,  but  my 
finest  castles  are  in  Spain.  It  is  a  countiy 
famously  romantic,  and  my  castles  are 
all  of  perfect  proportions,  and  appropriately 
set  in  the  most  picturesque  situations.  I 
have  never  been  to  Spain  myself^  but  I 
have,  naturally,  conversed  much  with 
travellers  to  that  country,  although,  I 
must  allow,  without  deriving  from  them 
much  substantial  information  about  my 
property  there.  The  wisest  of  them  told 
me  that  there  were  more  holders  of  real 
estate  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  region 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  they  are  all 
great  proprietors.  Every  one  of  them 
possesses  a  multitude  of  the  stateliest 
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ties.  From  convei^tioxi  with  them  you 
easily  gather  that  each  one  considers  his 
own  castles  much  the  largest  and  in  the 
loveliest  positions.  And,  after  I  had  heard 
this  said,  I  verified  it,  by  discovering  that 
all  my  immediate  neighbors  in  the  city 
were  great  Spanish  proprietors. 

One  day  as  I  raised  my  head  from 
entering  some  long  and  tedious  accounts 
in  my  books,  and  began  to  reflect  that  the 
quarter  was  expiring,  and  that  I  must 
begin  to  prepare  the  balance-sheet,  I  ob- 
served my  subordinate,  in  office  but  not 
in  years,  (for  poor  old  Titbottom  will 
never  see  sixty  again !)  leaning  on  his 
hand,  and  much  absti-actcd. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  Titbottom  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Perfectly,  but  I  was  just  building  a 
castle  in  Spain,"  said  he. 

I  looked  at  his  rusty  coat,  his  faded 
hands,  his  sad  eye,  and  white  hair,  for  a 
moment,  in  great  surprise,  and  then  in- 
quired, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  own  property 
there,  too  ?  " 

lie  shook  his  head  silently;  and  still 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion in  his  eye,  as  if  he  were  looking  upon 
the  most  fertile  estate  of  Andalusia,  he 
went  on  making  his  plans,  laying  out 
his  ganlens,  I  suppose,  building  terraces 
for  the  vines,  determining  a  library  with 
a  southern  exposure,  and  resolving  which 
should  be  the  tapestried  chamber. 

"  What  a  singular  whim,"  thought  I,  as 
I  watched  Titbottom.  and  filled  up  a  check 
for  four  hundred  dollars,  my  quarterly 
salary,  '*  that  a  man  who  owns  castles  in 
Spain  should  be  deputy  bookkeeper  at 
lune  himdred  dollars  a  year ! " 

When  I  went  home,  I  eat  my  dinner 
silently,  and  afterward  sat  for  a  long  time 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  looking  at 
my  western  property,  and  thinking  of  Tit- 
bottom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  pro- 
prietors have  ever  been  to  Spain  to  take 
possession  and  report  to  the  rest  of  us  the 
state  of  our  property  there.  I,  of  course, 
cannot  go,  I  am  too  much  engaged.  So  is 
Titbottom.  And  I  find  that  it  is  the  case 
with  all  the  proprietors.  We  have  so 
much  to  detain  us  at  home  that  we  cannot 
get  away.  It  is  always  so  with  rich  men. 
Prue  sighed  once  as  she  sat  at  the  window 
and  saw  Bourne,  the  millionnaire,  the  Presi- 
dent of  innumerable  companies,  and  mana- 
^r  and  director  of  all  the  moral  societies 
m  town,  going  by  with  wrinkled  brow  and 
hurried  step.  I  asked  her  why  she  sighed. 

^^  Because  I  was  remembering  that  my 
mother  used  to  tell  me  not  to  desire  great 
riches,  for  property  occasioned  great  cares," 
said  she. 

^  It  does,  indeed,"  answerod  I,  with  em- 


phasis, remembering  Titbottom,  and  the 
impossibiUty  of  loolung  after  my  Spanish 
estates. 

Prue  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
wild  surprise ;  but  I  saw  that  her  mind 
had  gone  down  the  street  with  Bourne.  I 
could  never  discover  if  he  held  much 
Spanish  stock.  But  I  think  he  does.  All 
the  Spanish  proprietors  have  a  certain 
expression.  Bourne  has  it  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  It  is  a  kind  of  look,  as  if— 
as  if,  in  fact,  a  man's  mind  were  in  Spain. 
Bourne  was  an  old  lover  of  Prue's,  and  he 
is  not  married,  which  is  strange  for  a  man 
in  his  position,  so  rich,  and  so  intelligent. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  how  I  know'^ 
so  much,  as  I  certainly  do,  about  my  | 
castles  in  Spain.  The  sun  always  shines  / 
upon  them.  They  stand  large  and  fiair  in 
a  luminous,  golden  atmosphere,  a  little 
hazy  and  dreamy,  perhaps,  like  the 
Indian  summer,  but,  in  which  no  gales 
blow  and  there  are  no  tempests.  All  the 
sublime  mountains,  and  b^utiful  valleys, 
and  soft  landscapes,  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  are  to  be  found  in  the  grounds.  They 
command  a  noble  view  of  the  Alps ;  so 
fine,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  quite  con- 
tent with  the  prospect  of  them  from  the 
highest  tower  of  my  castle,  and  not  care 
to  go  to  Switzerland.  The  neighboring 
ruins,  too,  are  as  picturesque  as  those  of 
Italy,  and  my  desire  of  standing  in  the 
Coliseum  and  of  seeing  the  shattered 
arches  of  the  Aqueducts,  stretching  along 
the  Campagna  and  melting  into  the  Alban 
Mount  is  entirely  quenched.  The  rich 
gloom  of  my  orange  groves  is  gilded  by 
fruit  as  brilliant  of  complexion  and  ex- 
quisite of  flavor,  as  any  that  ever  dark-eyed 
Sorrento  girls,  looking  over  the  high  plas- 
tered walls  of  southern  Italy,  hand  to  the 
youthful  travellers,  climbing  on  donkeys 
up  the  narrow  lane  beneath.  The  Nile 
flows  through  my  grounds.  The  De^rt  lies 
upon  their  edge,  and  Damascus  stands 
in  my  garden.  I  am  given  to  understand, 
also,  that  the  Parthenon  has  been  removed 
to  my  Spanish  possessions.  The  Golden- 
Horn  is  my  fish-preserve;  my  flocks 
of  golden  fleece  are  pastured  on  the  plam 
of  Marathon,  and  the  honey  of  Hymettus 
is  distilled  from  the  flowers  that  grow  in 
the  vale  of  £nna — all  in  my  Spanish 
domains. 

From  the  windows  of  those  castles 
look  the  beautiful  women  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  whose  portraits  the  poets 
have  painted.  They  wait  for  me  there, 
and  chiefly  the  fair-haired  child,  lost  to  my 
eye  so  long  ago,  now  bloomed  into  an  im- 
possible beauty.  The  lights  that  never 
shone,  glance  at  evening  in  the  vaulted 
halls,  upon  banquets  that  were  never 
spread.    The  bands  I  hftTO  never  collect- 
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ed,  play  all  night  long,  and  enchant  the 
brilliant  company,  that  was  never  assem- 
bled, into  silence.  In  the  long  summer 
mornings  the  children  that  I  never  had, 

Flay  in  the  gardens  that  I  never  planted, 
hear  their  sweet  voices  sounding  low 
and  far  away,  calling,  "  Father !  father ! " 
I  see  the  lost  fair-haired  girl,  grown  now 
into  a  woman,  descending  the  stately 
stairs  of  mv  castle  in  Spain,  stepping 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  playing  with 
those  children.  They  bound  away  to- 
gether down  the  garden ;  but  those  voices 
linger,  this  time  airily  calling,  "Mother! 
mother ! " 

But  there  is  a  stranger  magic  than  this 
in  my  Spanish  estates.  The  lawny  slopes 
on  which,  when  a  child,  I  played,  in  my 
father's  old  country  place,  which  was  sold 
when  ho  failed,  are  all  there,  and  not  a 
flower  faded,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  sere. 
The  green  leaves  have  not  fallen  from  the 
spring  woods  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  a 
gorgeous  autumn  has  blazed  undimmed 
for  fifty  years,  among  the  trees  I  remem- 
ber. Chestnuts  are  not  especially  sweet 
to  my  palate  now,  but  those  I  used  to 
prick  ray  fingers  with  when  gathering  in 
New  Hampshire  are  exquisite  as  ever  to 
my  taste,  when  I  think  of  eating  them  in 
Spain.  I  don't  ride  horseback  any  more; 
but  in  Spain,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  bound 
over  all  the  fences  in  the  country,  bare- 
backed ujwn  the  wildest  horses.  Sermons 
I  am  apt  to  find  a  little  soporific  in  this 
countr}*^ ;  but  in  Spain  I  should  listen  as 
reverently  as  ever,  for  proprietors  must 
set  a  good  example  on  their  estates. 
Plays  are  insufiferable  to  me  here — Prue 
and  I  never  go.  Prue,  indeed,  is  not  quite 
sure  it  is  moral ;  but  the  theatres  in  my 
Spanish  castles  are  of  a  prodigious  splen- 
dor, and  when  I  think  of  going  there, 
Prue  sits  in  a  front  box  with  me — a  kind 
of  royal  box — the  good  woman,  attired  in 
such  wise  as  I  have  never  seen  her  here, 
while  I  wear  my  white  waistcoat,  which 
in  Spain  has  no  appearance  of  mending, 
but  dazzles  with  immortal  newness,  and 
is  a  miraculous  fit. 

Yes,  and  in  those  castles  in  Spain,  Prue 
IS  not  the  placid,  breeches-patching  help- 
mate, with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  but 
her  face  has  a  bloom  which  we  both  re- 
member, and  her  movement  a  grace  which 
my  Spanish  swans  emulate,  and  her  voice 
a  music  sweeter  than  those  that  orchestras 
discourse.  She  is  always  there  what  she 
seemed  to  me  when  I  fell  in  love  with  her, 
many  and  many  years  ago.  The  neighbors 
called  her  then  a  nice,  capable  girl ;  and 
certainly  she  did  knit  and  dam  with  a 
zeal  and  success  to  whk:h  my  feet  and  my 
legs  have  testified  for  nearlv  half  a  centu- 
ry.   But  she  could  spin  a  finer  web  than 


ever  came  fi*om  cotton,  and  in  its  subtle  ■ 
meshes  my  heart  was  entangled,  and  | 
there  has  reposed  softly  and  happily  ever 
since.  The  neighbors  declared  she  could 
make  pudding  and  cake  better  than  any 
girl  of  her  age;  but  stale  bread  from 
Prue's  hand  was  ambrosia  to  my  palate. 

"  She  who  makes  every  thing  well,  even 
to  making  neighbors  speak  well  of  her, 
will  surely  make  a  good  wife,"  said  I  to 
myself  when  I  knew  her,  and  the  echo  of 
ft  half  century  answers,  "  a  good  wife." 

So,  when  I  meditate  my  Spanish  castles, 
I  see  Prue  in  them  as  my  heart  saw  her 
standing  by  her  father's  door:  "Age 
cannot  wither  her."  There  is  a  magic  m 
the  Spanish  air  that  paralyzes  Time.  He 
glides  b}',  unnoticed  and  unnoticing.  I 
greatly  admire  the  Alps,  which  I  see  so 
distinctly  from  my  Spanish  windows;  I 
delight  in  the  taste  of  the  southern  fruit 
that  ripens  upon  my  terraces ;  I  enjoy  the  '• 
pensive  shade  of  the  Italian  ruins  which 
are  there ;  I  like  to  shoot  crocodiles,  and 
talk  with  the  Sphinx  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Nile,  flowing  through  my  domain;  I 
am  glad  to  drink  sherbet  in  Damascus, 
and  fleece  my  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon :  but  I  would  resign  all  these  for 
ever  rather  than  part  with  that  Spanish 
portrait  of  Pnie  for  a  day.  Nay,  have  I 
not  resigned  them  all  for  ever,  to  live  with 
that  portrait's  changing  original  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  how  I  shall  ever 
reach  my  castles.  The  desire  of  going 
comes  over  me  very  strongly  sometimes, 
and  I  endeavor  to  see  how  I  can  arrange 
my  affairs,  so  as  to  get  away.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  route, — 
I  mean,  to  that  particular  part  of  Spain 
in  which  my  estates  lie.  I  have  inquired 
very  particularly,  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  precisely.  One  morning  I  met 
young  Aspen,  trembling  with  excitement 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  I  with 
interest,  for  I  knew  that  he  held  a  great 
deal  of  Spanish  stock. 

"  Oh ! "  said  he,  **  I'm  going  out  to  take 
possession.  I  have  found  the  way  to  my 
castle  in  Spain." 

"Dear  me!"  I  answered,  with  the 
blood  streaming  into  my  face ;  and,  heed- 
less of  Prue  pulling  my  glove  until  it 
ripped — "  what  is  it ! " 

"  The  direct  route  is  through  Califor- 
nia." answered  he. 

"  But  then  vou  have  the  sea  to  cross 
afterward,"  said  I,  remembering  the 
map. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Aspen,  "the 
road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River." 

He  darted  away  from  me,  and  I  did 
not  meet  him  again.  I  was  very  curious 
to  know  if  he  arrived  safely  in  Spain,  and 
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was  expecting  every  day  to  hear  news 
from  him  of  my  property  there,  when, 
one  evening,  I  bought  sn  extra,  full  of 
California  news,  and  the  first  thing  upon 
which  my  eye  fell,  was  this :  '•  Died,  in 
San  Francisco,  Edward  Aspen,  Esq.,  aged 
35."  There  is  a  large  body  of  the  Spanish 
stockholders  who  believe  with  Aspen,  and 
sail  for  California  every  week.  I  nave 
not  yet  heanl  of  their  arrival  out  at  their 
castles,  but  I  suppose  they  are  so  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  there,  that  thoy 
have  no  time  to  write  to  the  rest  of  us 
about  the  condition  of  our  property. 

There  was  my  wife's  cousin,  too,  Jona- 
than Bud,  who  is  a  good,  honest  youth 
from  the  country,  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
absence,  he  burst  into  the  office  one  day, 
just  as  I  was  balancing  my  books,  and 
whispered  to  me,  eagerly : 

"  I've  found  my  castle  in  Spain." 

I  put  the  blotting  paper  in  the  leaf,  for 
I  was  wiser  now  than  when  Aspen  had 
excited  me,  and  looked  at  my  wife's 
cousin,  Jonathan  Bud,  inquiringly. 

"  Polly  Bacon,"  whispered  he,  winking. 

I  contmued  the  interrogative  glance. 

"  She's  going  to  marry  me,  and  she'll 
show  me  the  way  to  Spain,"  said  Jona- 
than Bud,  hilariously. 

"  She'll  make  you  walk  Spanish,  Jona- 
than Bud,"  said  I. 

And  so  she  does.  He  makes  no  more 
hilarious  remarks.  He  never  bursts  into 
a  room.  He  doesn't  ask  us  to  dinner. 
He  says  that  Mrs.  Bud  doesn't  like  smok- 
ing. Mrs.  Bud  has  nerves  and  babies. 
She  has  a  way  of  saying,  "  Mr.  Bud ! " 
which  destroys  conversation,  and  casts  a 
gloom  upon  society. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Bourne,  the 
millionnaire,  must  have  ascertained  the 
safest  and  most  expeditious  route  to 
Spain,  so  I  stole  a  few  minutes  one 
afternoon,  and  went  into  his  office.  lie 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  rapidly, 
and  surrounded  by  files  of  papers  and 
patterns,  specimens,  boxes,  every  thing 
that  covers  the  table  of  a  great  mer- 
chant. In  the  outer  rooms  clerks  were 
writing.  Upon  high  shelves  over  their 
heads  were  huge  boxes  covered  with  dust, 
dingy  with  age,  many  of  them,  and  all 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  firm  in  large 
black  letters — "  Bourne  &  Dye."  They 
were  all  numbered  also  with  the  proper 
year ;  some  of  them  with  a  single  great  B, 
and  dates  extending  back  into  the  last 
century,  when  old  Bourne  made  the  groat 
fortune,  before  he  went  into  partnership 
with  Dye.  Every  thing  was  indicative 
of  immense  and  increasing  prosperity. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  in  wait- 
ing to  converse  with  Bourne  (we  all  call 
him  so,  familiarly,  down  town),  and   I 


waited  until  they  went  out  But  others 
came  in.  There  was  no  pause  in  the 
rush.  All  kinds  of  inquiries  were  made 
and  answered.     At  length  I  stepped  up. 

*•  A  moment,  please,  Mr.  Bourne." 

He  looked  up  hastily,  wished  me  good 
morning,  which  he  had  done  to  none  of 
the  others,  and  which  courtesy  I  attribut- 
ed to  Spanish  sympathy. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  blandly, 
but  with  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Mr.  Bourne,  have  you  any  castles  in 
Spain  ?  "  asked  I,  without  preface. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments 
without  speaking,  and  without  seeming  to 
see  me.  His  brow  gradually  smoothed, 
and  his  eyes,  apparently  looking  into  the 
street,  were  really,  I  have  no  doubt, 
feasting  upon  the  Spanish  landscape. 

"Too  many,  too  many,"  said  he  at 
length,  musingly,  shaking  his  head,  and 
without  addressing  me. 

I  supposed  he  felt  himself  too  much  ex- 
tended— as  we  say  in  Wall-street.  He 
feared,  I  thought,  that  he  had  too  much 
impracticable  property  elsewhere,  to  own 
so  much  in  Spain ;  so  I  asked, 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider 
the  shortest  and  safest  route  thither,  Mr. 
Bourne?  for,  of  course,  a  man  who  drives 
such  an  immense  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  know  all  that  I  have  come 
to  inquire." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  answered  he,  wearily, 
"  I  have  been  trying,  all  my  life,  to  dis- 
cover it ;  but  none  of  my  ships  have  ever 
been  there — none  of  my  captains  have  any 
report  to  make.  They  bring  me,  as  they 
brought  my  father,  gold  dust  from  Guinea ; 
ivory,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  from 
every  part  of  the  earth,  but  not  a  fruit, 
not  a  solitary  flower  from  one  of  my  cas- 
tles in  Spain.  I  have  sent  clerks,  agents, 
and  travellers  of  all  kinds  ;  philost>phers, 
pleasure-hunters,  and  invalids,  in  all  sorts 
of  ships,  to  all  sorts  of  places,  but  none  of 
them  ever  saw  or  heard  of  my  castles, 
except  one  young  poet,  and  he  died  in  a 
mad-house." 

'•  Mr.  Bourne,  will  you  take  five  thou- 
sand at  ninety-seven  ?  "  hastily  demanded 
a  man,  who,  as  he  entered,  I  recognized  as 
a  broker.  "  We'll  make  a  splendid  thing 
of  it" 

Bourne  nodded  assent,  and  the  broker 
disappeared. 

''  Happy  man ! "  muttered  the  merchant, 
as  the  broker  went  out  j  "  he  has  no  cas- 
Qes  in  Spain." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  Mr. 
Bourne,"  said  I.  retiring. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,"  returned  he  ; 
"  but  I  assure  you,  had  I  known  the  route 
you  hoped  to  ascertain  from  me,  I  should 
nave  suled  years  and  years  ago.    People 
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sail  for  the  North-west  Passage,  which  is 
nothing  when  70a  have  tmnd  it.  Why 
don't  the  English  Admiralty  fit  out  ex- 
peditions to  discover  all  our  castles  in 
Spain?" 

lie  sat  lost  in  thought 

**It's  nearly  post-time,  sir,"  said  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  Bourne  did  not  heed  him.  He  was 
still  musing ;  and  I  turned  to  go,  wishing 
him  good  morning.  When  I  had  nearly 
reached  the  door,  he  called  me  back,  say- 
ing, as  if  continuing  his  remarks — 

'^  It  is  strange  that  you,  of  all  men, 
should  come  to  ask  me  this  question.  If 
I  envy  any  man,  it  is  you,  for  I  sincerely 
assure  you  that  I  supposed  you  lived  alto- 
gether upon  your  Spanish  estates.  I  once 
thought  I  knew  the  way  to  mine.  I  gave 
directions  for  furnishing  them,  and  order- 
ed bridal  bouquets,  which,  I  suppose,  are 
there  still." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said  slowly 
— *'  How  is  your  wife  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  Pruo  was  well — that 
she  was  always  remarkably  well.  Mr. 
Bourne  shook  ine  warmly  by  the  hand. 

''  Thank  you,"  said  he.  "  Good  morn- 
ing." 

i  knew  why  he  thanked  me ;  I  knew 
why  he  thought  that  I  lived  altogether 
upon  my  Spanish  estates ;  I  knew  a  little 
bit  about  those  bridal  bouquets.  Mr. 
Bourne,  the  millionnaire,  was  an  old  lover 
of  Pruc's.  There  is  something  very  odd 
a^out  those  Spanish  castles.  When  I 
think  of  them,  I  somehow  see  the  fair- 
haired  girl  whom  I  knew  when  I  was 
not  out  of  short  jackets.  When  Bourne 
meditates  them,  he  sees  Prue  and  me 
quietly  at  home  in  their  best  chambers. 
It  is  ft  very  singular  thing  that  my  wife 
should  live  in  another  man's  castle  in 
Spain. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  ask  Titbottom 
if  ho  had  ever  heard  of  the  best  route  to 
our  estates.  He  said  that  he  owned  castles, 
and  sometimes  there  was  an  expression  in 
his  face,  as  if  he  saw  them.  I  hope  he 
did.  I  should  long  ago  have  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  observed  the  turrets  of  my 
possessions  in  the  west,  if  I  had  not  feared 
he  would  suppose  I  was  mocking  his  pov- 
erty. I  hope  his  poverty  has  not  turned 
his  head,  for  he  is  very  forlorn.  One  Sun- 
day I  went  with  him  a  few  miles  into  the 
country.  It  was  a  soft,  bright  day,  the 
fields  and  hills  lay  turned  to  the  sky,  as  ^ 
every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  were  nerve* 
bared  to  the  touch  of  the  sun.  I  almost 
felt  the  ground  warm  under  my  feet  The 
meadows  waved  and  glittered,  the  lights 
and  shadows  were  exquisite,  and  the 
distant  hills  seemed  only  to  remove  the 
horizon  farther  away.     As  we  strolled 


along  picking  wild-flowers,  for  it  was  in 
summer.  I  was  thinking  what  a  fine  day 
it  was  for  a  trip  to  Spain,  when  Titbottom 
suddenly  exclaimed :  % 

"  Thank  Qod !  I  own  this  landscape." 

"You!  "returned  I. 

"  Certainly."  said  he. 

"  "VVhy,"  I  answered,  « I  thought  this 
was  part  of  Bourne's  property?  " 

Titbottom  smiled. 

"Does  Bourne  own  the  sun  and  the 
sky?  Does  Bourne  own  that  sailing 
shadow  yonder  ?  Does  Bourne  own  the 
golden  lustre  of  the  grain,  or  the  motion 
of  the  wood  ?  or  those  ghosts  of  hill& 
that  glide  pallid  along  the  horizon? 
Bourne  owns  the  dirt  and  fences ;  I  own 
the  beauty  that  makes  the  landscape,  or 
otherwise  how  could  I  own  castles  in 
Spain  ?  " 

That  was  very  true.  I  respected  Tit- 
bottom more  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  after  a  lonsr 
pause,  "  that  I  fancy  my  castles  lie  beyona 
those  distant  hills.  At  all  events,  t  can 
see  them  distinctly  from  their  summits." 

He  smiled  quietly  as  he  spoke,  and  it 
was  then  I  asked : 

"  But,  Titbottom,  have  you  never  dis- 
cerned the  way  to  them  ?  " 

"Dear  me!  yes,"  answered  he,  "I 
know  the  way  well  enough ;  but  it  would 
do  no  good  to  follow  it  I  should  give 
out  before  I  arrived.  It  is  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  for  a  man  of  my  years 
and  habits; — and  income,"  he  added 
slowly.  ! 

As  he  spoke  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground ;  and  while  ho  pulled  long  bladeg 
of  grass,  and  putting  them  between  his 
thumbs,  whistled  shrilly,  he  said : 

"  I  have  never  known  but  two  men  who 
reached  their  estates  in  Spain." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  I, "  how  did  they  go  ?  " 

"  One  went  over  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  third  story  window,** 
said  Titbottom,  fitting  a  broad  blade  be* 
tween  his  thumbs  and  blowing  a  demo- 
niacal blast 

'*  And  I  know  one  man  that  resides  upon 
his  estates  constantly,"  continued  he. 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Our  old  friend  Slug,  whom  you  may 
see  any  day  at  the  asylum,  just  coming 
in  from  the  hunt  or  going  to  call  upon  his 
friend  the  Grand  I^ma,  or  dressing  for 
the  wedding  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or 
receiving  an  ambassador  from  Timbuctoo. 
Whenever  I  go  to  see  him,  Slug  insists 
that  I  am  the  Pope,  disguised  as  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  and  he  entertains  me  in 
the  most  distinguished  manner.  He 
always  insists  upon  kissing  my  foot  and 
I  bestow  upon  him,  kneeling,  the  apostolic 
benediction.     This  is  the  only  Spanish 
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proprietor  in  possession,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted." 

And  so  saying  Titbottom  lay  back  upon 
the  ground,  and  making  a  spy-glass  of 
his  hand,  surveyed  the  landscape  through 
it.  This  was  a  marvellous  bookkeeper 
of  more  than  sixty  ! 

"  I  know  another  man  who  lived  in  his 
Spanish  castle  for  two  months,  and  then 
was  tumbled  out  head  first.  That  was 
young  Stunning  who  married  old  Buhl's 
daughter.  She  was  all  smiles,  and  mamma 
was  all  sugar,  and  Stunning  was  all  bliss, 
f^for  two  months.  He  carried  his  head  in 
the  clouds  and  felicity  absolutely  foamed 
at  his  eyes.  He  was  drowned  in  love, 
seeing,  as  usual,  not  what  really  was,  but 
what  he  fancied.  He  lived  so  exclusively 
in  his  castle,  that  he  forgot  the  office 
down  town,  and  one  morning  there  came  a 
squeeze  and  Stunning  was  smashed." 

Titbottom  arose  and  stooping  over,  con- 
templated the  landscape,  with  his  head 
down  between  his  legs. 

"  It's  quite  a  new  effect,  so,"  said  the 
nimble  bookkeeper. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Stunning  failed?" 
"  Oh  yes,  smashed  all  up.  and  the  castle 
in  Spain  came  down  about  his  ears  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  family  sugar  was 
all  dissolved  into  the  original  aone  in  a  mo- 
ment. Fairy-times  are  over,  are  they? 
Ask  Stunning  if  sleek  ma's-in-law  don't 
change  miraculously  into  she-tigers,  as 
often  as  linnets  into  princesses  in  the  old 
stories.  Heigh-ho!  the  falling  stones  of 
Stunning's  castle  have  left  their  marks 
all  over  his  face.  I  call  them  his  Spanish 
scars." 

"But  my  dear  Titbottom,"  said  I, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morn- 
ing 7  your  usual sedateness  is  quite  gone." 
"  It's  only  the  exhilarating  air  of  Spain," 
he  answered.  "  My  castles  are  so  fair  and 
stately  that  I  can  never  think  of  them, 
nor  speak  of  them  without  excitement ; 
when  I  was  younger  I  desired  to  reach 
them,  even  more  {gently  than  now,  be- 
cause I  heard  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
in  the  vault  of  one  of  them." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  yielding  to  sympathy, 
"  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  flows  through 
the  garden  of  one  of  mine.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  children  upon  your 
grounds  ?  " 

"The  children  of  Alice  call  Bertram 
father ! "  replied  Titbottom,  solemnly, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  folded  his  faded 
hands  before  him,  and  stood  erect,  looking 
wistfully  over  the  landscape.  The  light 
wind  played  with  his  thin  white  hair,  and 
his  sober,  black  suit  was  almost  sombre 
in  the  sunshine.  The  half  bitter  expres- 
sion, which  I  had  remarked  upon  his  face 


daring  part  of  our  conversation,  had 
ed  away,  and  the  old  sadness  had  returned 
to  his  eye.  He  stood,  in  the  pleasant 
morning,  the  very  image  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor of  castles  in  Spain. 

"There  is  wonderful  music  there,"  he 
said.  "  Sometimes  I  awake  at  night,  and 
hear  it  It  is  full  of  the  sweetness  of 
youth,  and  love,  and  a  new  world.  I  lie 
and  listen,  and  its  magic  is  such  that  I  seem 
to  arrive  at  the  great  gates  of  my  estates. 
They  swing  open  upon  noiseless  hinges, 
and  the  tropic  of  my  dreams  receives  me. 
Up  the  broad  steps,  whose  marble  pave- 
ment mingled  light  and  shadow  print  with 
shifting  mosaic,  beneath  the  boughs  of 
lustrous  oleanders,  and  palms,  and  trees 
of  unimaginable  fragrance,  I  pass  into  the 
vestibule,  warm  with  summer  odors,  and 
into  the  presence-chamber  beyond,  where 
my  wife  awaits  me.  But  castle,  and  wife, 
and  odorous  woods,  and  pictures,  and 
statues,  and  all  the  bright  substance  of 
my  household,  seem  to  reel  and  glimmer 
in  the  splendor,  as  the  music  fails.  But 
when  it  swells  again,  I  clasp  the  wife  to 
my  heart,  and  we  move  on  with  a  fair 
society,  beautiful  women,  noble  men,  be- 
fore whom  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  that 
world  bends  and  bows  in  homage ;  and 
through  endless  days  and  nights  of  eter- 
nal summer  the  stately  revel  of  our  life 
proceeds.  /  Then,  suddenly,  the  music 
stops.  I  hear  my  watch  ticking  under 
the  pillow.  I  see  dimly  the  outline  of 
my  little  upper  room.  Then  I  fall  asleep, 
and  in  the  morning  some  one  of  the 
boarders  at  the  breakfast-table  says : 

"  Did  you  hear  the  serenade  last  night, 
Mr.  Titbottom  ?  " 

I  doubted  no  longer  that  Titbottom  was* 
a  very  extensive  proprietor.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  was  so  constantly  engaged  in 
planning  and  arranging  his  castles,  that 
he  conversed  very  little  at  the  office,  and 
I  had  misinterpreted  his  silence.  As  we 
walked  homeward,  that  day,  he  was  more 
than  ever  tender  and  gentle.  "  We  must 
all  have  something  to  do  in  this  world," 
said  he,  "  and  I,  who  have  so  much  lei- 
sure— for  you  know  I  have  no  wife  nor 
children  to  work  for — know  not  what  I 
should  do,  if  I  had  not  my  castles  in  Spain 
to  look  after." 

When  I  reached  home,  my  darling  Prue 
was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor  reading.  I 
felt  a  little  guilty  for  having  been  so  long 
away,  and  upon  my  only  holiday.  So  I 
%egan  to  say  that  Titbottom  invited  me 
to  go  to  walk,  and  that  I  had  no  idea  we 
had  gone  so  far,  and  that 

"  Don't  excuse  yourself,"  said  Prue, 
smiling  as  she  laid  down  her  book  ;  *'  I 
am  glad  you  have  had  a  good  time.  You 
ought  to  go  out  sometimes,  and  breathe 
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tho  fresh  air,  and  run  about  the  fields, 
which  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do. 
Why  did  you  not  bring  home  Air.  Titbot- 
tom  to  tea?  He  is  so  lonely,  and  looks 
so  sad  I  am  sure  he  has  very  little  com- 
fort in  this  life,"  said  my  thoughtful  Prue, 
as  she  called  Jane  to  set  the  tcit-table. 

''  But  he  has  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in 
Spain,  Prue,"  answered  I. 

"  When  was  Mr.  Titbottom  in  Spain  ?" 
inquired  mv  wife. 

'*  Why,  ho  is  there  more  than  half  the 
time,"  I  replied. 

Prue  looked  quietly  at  me,  and  smiled. 
^  I  see  it  has  done  you  good  to  breathe 
the  country  air,"  said  she.  "Jane,  get 
some  of  the  blackberry  jam,  and  call  Ad- 
oniram  and  the  children." 

So  we  went  in  to  tea.  We  cat  in  the 
back  parlor,  for  our  little  house  and  limit- 
ed means  do  not  allow  us  to  have  things 
upon  the  Spanish  scale.  It  is  better  than 
a  sermon  to  hear  my  wife  Prue  talk  to 
tho  cliildrcn ;  and  when  she  speaks  to  me, 
it  does  seem  sweeter  than  the  singing ;  at 
Icastf  such  as  we  have  in  our  church.  I 
am  very  happy.    \ 

Yet  I  dream  m^  dreams,  and  attend  to 
my  castles  in  Spam.  I  have  so  much  pro- 
perty there,  that  I  could  not,  in  conscience, 
neglect  it  All  the  years  of  my  youth, 
and  the  hopes  of  my  manhood,  are  storca 
away,  like  precious  stones,  in  the  vaults ; 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  find  every  thing 
convenient,  elegant,  and  splendid,  when  I 
come  into  possession.  As  the  years  go 
by,  I  am  not  conscious  that  my  intcr^ 
diminishes.  If  I  see  that  age  is  subtly 
sifting  his  snow  in  the  dark  hair  of  my 
Prue,  I  smile,  contented,  for  her  hair,  dark 
and  heavy  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  is  all 
carefully  treasured  at  my  castles  in  Spain. 
If  I  feel  her  arm  more  heavily  leaning 
upon  mine,  as  we  walk  around  the  squares, 
I  press  it  closely  to  my  side,  for  I  know 
that  the  easy  grace  of  her  youth's  motion 
will  be  restored  by  the  elixir  of  that 
Spanish  air.  If  her  voice  sometimes  falls 
less  clearly  from  her  lips,  it  is  no  less 
sweet  to  me.  for  the  music  of  her  voice's 
prime  fills,  freshly  as  ever,  those  Spanish 
halls.  If  the  light  I  loved  fades  a  little 
from  her  eyes,  I  know  that  the  glances 
she  gave  me  in  our  youth  are  tho  eternal 
sunshine  of  my  castles  in  Spain.  I  defy 
time  and  change.  Each  year  laid  upon 
our  heads,  is  a  hand  of  blessing. )  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  find  the  shortest 
route  to  my  possessions  as  soon  as  need 
be.  Perhaps,  when  Adoniram  is  married, 
we  will  all  go  out  to  one  of  my  castles 
to  pass  the  honey-moon. 

Ah  I  if  the  true  history  of  Spain  could 
be  written,  what  a  book  were  there  !  The 
most  purely  romantic  ruin  in  the  world 


is  the  Alhambra.  But  of  the  myriad 
castles,  more  spacious  and  splendid  than 
an^  possible  Alhambn^  and  for  ever  un- 
rumed,  no  towers  are  distinctly  visible,  no 
pictures  have  been  painted,  and  only  a 
few  ecstatic  songs  have  been  sung.  Tho 
pleasure-dome  of  Kubla  Khan,  which  Cole- 
ridge saw  in  Xanadu  (a  province  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar),  and  a  fine  Castle 
of  Indolence  belonging  to  Thomson,  and 
the  palace  of  art  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
built  as  *'  a  lordly  pleasure-house"  for  his 
soul ;  are  among  the  best  statistical  ac- 
counts of  those  Spanish  estates.  Turner, 
too,  has  done  for  them  much  the  same 
service  that  Owen  Jones  has  done  for  the 
Alhambra.  In  the  vignette  to  Moore's 
Epicurean  you  will  find  represented  one 
of  the  most  extensive  castles  in  Spain ; 
and  there  are  several  exquisite  studies 
from  others,  bv  the  same  artist,  publish- 
ed in  Rogers'  Italy. 

But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  recognize 
any  of  these  as  mine,  and  that  fact  makes 
me  prouder  of  my  property,  for,  if  there 
be  such  boundless  variety  of  magnificence 
in  the  aspect  and  exterior,  imagine  the  life 
that  is  led  there,  a  life  not  unworthy  the 
places.  If  Adoniram  should  be  married 
witliin  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  should 
make  up  that  little  family  party  to  go  out 
I  have  considered  already  what  society  I 
should  ask  to  meet  the  bride.  Jephthah's 
daughter  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  I 
should  say — and  fair  Rosamond  with  Dean 
Swift — King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  would  come  over,  I  think,  from  his 
famous  castle — Shakspeare  and  his  friend 
the  Marquis  of  Southampton  might  come 
in  a  galley  with  Cleopatra.:  and,  if  any 
guest  were  oficnded  by  her  presence,  he 
should  devote  himself  to  the  fair  one  with 
golden  locks.  Mephistophiles  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  is  exceedingly  well-bred  in 
society,  I  am  told ;  and  he  should  come 
iite-d'Ute  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley* 
Spenser  should  escort  his  Faerie  Queen, 
who  would  preside  at  the  tea-table.  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  I  should  ask  as  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason.  I  would  suggest  to  Major 
Dobbm  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fry ;  Alcibi* 
ades  would  bring  Homer  and  Plato  in  his 
purple-sailed  galley;  and  I  would  have 
Aspasia,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  Mrs. 
Battle,  to  make  up  a  table  of  whist  with 
Queen  Elizabeth.  I  shall  order  a  seat 
placed  in  the  oratory  for  Lady  Jane  Qrey 
and  Joan  of  Arc  I  shall  invite  General 
Washin^n  to  bring  some  of  the  choicest 
segars  from  his  plantation  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  and  Chaucer,  Brownine,  and 
Walter  Savage  Lander,  should  talk  with 
Goethe,  who  is  to  bring  Tasso  on  one 
arm  and  Iphigenia  on  the  other.    Dante 
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and  Mr.  Carlyle  would  prefer,  I  suppose, 
to  go  down  into  the  dark  vaults  under 
the  castle.  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  the 
old  Harry,  and  William  of  the  Wisp 
would  be  valuable  additions,  and  the 
sweet  singer  Tennyson  might  compose 
an  official  ode  upon  the  occasion:  or  I 
would  ask  "  they"  to  say  all  about  it. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  guests 
whose  names  I  do  not  at  the  moment  re- 
call. But  I  should  ask,  first  of  all,  Miles 
Coverdale,  who  knows  every  thing  about 
these  places  and  this  society,  for  he  was 
at  BHthedale,  and  he  has  described  "a 
select  party"  which  he  attended  at  a 
castle  in  the  air. 

Prue  has  not  yet  looked  over  the  list 
In  fact  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  she 
knows  my  intention.  For  I  wish  to  sur- 
prise her,  and  I  think  it  would  be  gener- 
ous to  ask  Bourne  to  lead  her  out  in  the 
bridal  quadrille.  I  think  that  I  shall  try 
the  first  waltz  with  the  girl  I  sometimes 
seem  to  see  in  my  fairest  castle,  but  whom 
I  very  vaguely  remember;  Titbottom  will 


come  with  old  Burton  and  Jaques.  But 
I  have  not  prepared  half  my  invitations. 
Do  you  not  guess  it,  seeing  that  I  did  not 
name,  first  of  all,  Elia,  who  assisted  at  the 
"  Rejoicings  upon  the  new-year's  coming 
of  age?" 

And  yet,  if  Adoniram  should  never 
marry  ? — or  if  we  could  not  get  to  Spain  ? 
^-or  if  the  company  would  not  come? 
What  then  ?  Shall  I  betray  a  secret  ?  I 
have  already  entertained  this  party  in  my 
humble  little  parlor  at  home ;  and  Prue 
presided  as  serenely  as  Semiramis  over 
her  court !  Have  I  not  said  that  I  defv 
Time,  and  shall  space  hope  to  daunt  me  ? 
I  keep  books  by  day,  but  by  night  books 
keep  me.  They  leave  me  to  dreams  and 
reveries.  Shall  I  confess,  that  sometimes 
when  I  have  been  sitting,  reading  to  my 
Prue,  Cymbeline,  perhaps,  or  a  Canter- 
bury tale,  I  have  seemed  to  see  clearly 
before  me  the  broad  highway  to  my  cas- 
tles in  Spain  ;  and  as  she  looked  up  from 
her  work,  and  smiled  in  sympathy,  I  have 
even  fancied  that  I  was  already  Uiere. 
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SOME  months  after  taking  up  my  quar- 
ters in  the  Imperial  College,  I  was 
summoned  to  a  little  town  on  the  borders 
of  France,  where  the  French  fathers,  then 
refugees,  had  a  little  college.  Pasages, 
for  so  is  the  place  called,  is  a  queer  nook 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  not  far 
from  San  Sebastian :  our  college  stood  a 
little  beyond  the  town  on  a  precipitous 
bluflf  which  towered  above  the  road.  By 
a  singular  privilege,  the  origin  of  which  I 
did  not  find  time  to  explore,  albeit  given 
much  to  such  investigation,  every  man  of 
the  mighty  town  of  Pasages  is  a  noble- 
man. We  learned  this  in  a  curious  way 
to  our  great  amusement.  A  lock  was 
out  of  order  in  the  college  and  a  lay 
brother  was  sent  with  it  to  a  locksmith. 
Several  days  passed  and  the  mechanic 
never  appeared ;  and  at  last  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weeks,  our  lay  brother  started 
out  to  find  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
On  arriving  at  the  shop,  he  asked  whether 
the  lock  was  done.  Done !  yes,  done  this 
week  and  more.  Why  then  did  you  not 
bring  it  to  the  college  ?  Up  started  the 
Spaniard  in  a  fury.  Drawing  himself  to 
his  full  height,  he  crossed  his  arms,  and 
in  a  tone  and  manner  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  immortal  knight  of  La 


Mancha,  he  exclaimed — What!  a  noble- 
man of  Los  Pasages  carry  your  lock 
through  the  streets  ?  Take  it  yourself  or 
it  lies  there  till  doomsday !  Though 
ready  to  burst  with  laughter  the  lay 
brother  kept  his  countenance,  mollifi^ 
his  man,  and  not  being  a  nobleman, 
brought  the  lock  home  himself.  Other 
tradesfolk  stood  on  the  same  point  of 
etiquette. 

On  my  way  to  this  place  I  stopped  at 
Loyola,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of 
the  society.  The  little  house  in  which 
he  was  bom  is  inclosed  in  a  church  and 
contains  a  silver  statue  of  the  Saint  of  the 
size  of  life.  Like  most  silver  statues  it 
was  darkened  by  age  and  by  no  means 
striking :  the  metal  was  thin  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  these  fkcts  that  it  had 
so  long  escaped. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Pasages.  troubles 
began  at  Spain,  and  groups  of  men,  pass- 
ing beneath  our  window,  would  raise  the 
fierce  cry  of  "  Mueran  los  frailes."  It 
was  soon  evident  that  our  stay  could  not 
be  permanent.  We  were  intruders — 
Frenchmen.  To  relieve  itself  from  odium, 
the  government  ordered  the  college  to  be 
closed ;  it  was  done  summarily,  and  all 
carried  ofT  in  hasto.    The  scholars  who 
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belonged  in  the  country  were  allowed  to 
return  home,  the  rest  with  the  religious 
carried  to  the  frontier.  Claiming  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen,  1  protested 
against  being  carried  to  France,  and  was 
allowed,  some  days  before  the  suppres- 
sion, to  return  to  Madrid.  This  enabled 
mc  to  serve  my  companions  greatly  ;  se- 
veral papers  of  importance  and  letters 
were  confided  to  me,  and  I  now  alone 
proceeded  to  the  capital.  Siiain  was  al- 
ready in  a  fever  of  political  agitation; 
civil  war  had  broken  out;  the  cholera 
was  sweeping  over  the  land :  Madrid 
was  like  a  city  besieged,  and  as  I  thread- 
ed the  streets,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  July,  I  foresaw  scenes  of  terror. 
The  ciy  of  inueran  loa  frailes^  sounded 
in  my  ears  at  every  step.  The  people  had 
become  convinced  that  the  fountains  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.  Groups 
of  men  collected  on  all  sides,  but  when  I 
reached  the  college,  and  was  again  wel- 
comed by  my  companions.  I  forgot  my 
foreboding,  so  calm  and  trancpiil  were 
they  all.  Nevertheless,  I  told  the  supe- 
rior frankly  the  result  oif  my  observation ; 
buJt  all  deemed  the  charge  too  absurd  for 
even  a  mob  to  act  upon.  Towards  three 
o'clock,  I  was  standing  by  one  of  the  se- 
minary windows,  when  the  noise  of  a 
multitude,  like  the  distant  roar  of  Nia- 
gara, came  rolling  through  the  streets 
that  opened  on  the  square.  Garnier, 
Dumont,  and  Barrau,  were  near  me ;  they 
were  all  prefects  on  duty  at  the  moment : 
they  saw  in  an  instant  that  death  was  be- 
fore them,  and  hastened  back  to  their 
posts.  We  never  met  again.  As  they 
disappeared  I  looked  out,  the  crowd  had 
reached  the  doors ;  frightful  yells  rose  on 
every  side  as  they  found  the  entrance 
closed.  National  guanls  led  on  the  mob, 
and  under  their  axes  the  doors  soon  fell. 
All  was  now  consternation ;  accustomed 
to  obey,  the  devoted  Jesuits  soon  assem- 
bled at  the  voice  of  their  superiors.  Those 
in  the  college  retired  to  the  private  cha- 
pel ;  those  in  the  seminary  assembled 
with  the  boys  in  the  saloon.  Hither 
rushed  the  crowd  hurrying  me  along, 
for.  unrecognized  in  my  travelling  dress, 
I  had  unconsciously  saved  myself  from 
instant  death.  As  the  mob  burst  into 
tiie  room,  the  children  were  seized  with 
terror  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  men  and 
the  bristling  bayonets,  but  they  sought  the 
teachers,  not  the  scholars.  In  a  moment 
Calidonio  fell  pierced  through  and  through 
with  a  bayonet ;  Barrau,  whom  I  loved  as  a 
brother,  and  whom  I  was  struggling  to 
reach,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his 
blood  gushed  in  my  very  face;  poor 
brother  Fernandez  received  a  sabre  stroke 
intended  to  cleave  open  his  head,  which, 


however,  cut  away  his  ear  and  left  cheek ; 
then  knocked  down,  he  was  saved  from 
being  trampled  to  death,  dragged  out 
along  the  streets,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 

Horror-struck  1  rushed  from  the  room 
to  the  street ;  some  were  endeavoring  to 
escape,  a  volley  rattled  by  mc,  and  in  the 
very  door  three  fell  dead.  Fourteen  Je- 
suits had  now  been  massacre<l,  and  not 
one  would  have  escape<l  but  for  the  dc- 
votedness  of  the  noble-hearted  John  Gre- 
gory Mufloz.  Thus  Jesuit  was  a  brother 
of  the  husband  of  Queen  Christina.  The 
chief  of  the  Descamisados  hurrie<l  to  the 
chai)el.  and  called  Muftoz  to  the  door. 
'•  Quick,"  he  cried,  •*  I  have  come  to  save 
your  life :  1  owe  mine  to  your  brother." 
"These  Jesuit**."  says  Muftoz,  "are  my 
brethren,  with  them  I  remain,  their  fate 
shall  be  mine :  you  must  save  them  with 
me  or  I  die  with  them."  Firm  in  his  re- 
solve, he  soon  showed  the  mob  leader 
that  persuasion  was  useless:  the  chief 
gave  the  word,  and  the  slaughter  stop- 
ped: so  well  was  it  organized.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  evening  that  troops  ar- 
rived to  restore  calm.  That  night  we 
laid  out  the  l>odies  of  ourmunlere<l  breth- 
ren in  our  pillaged  house,  and  endear- 
vore<l  to  restore  some  order  in  the  confu- 
sion that  reigned  arouud  us.  At  day- 
break, masses  were  offered  for  them,  and 
the  bodies  privately  interred.  For  a  time 
all  was  kept  closed,  and  the  sui^eriors  be- 
gan to  deliberate  as  to  the  future.  At 
last  it  was  resolved  to  dispatch  me  to 
France  to  arrange  some  method  for  their 
entrance  there,  as  a  longer  stay  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  Spain  had  be- 
come too^  dangerous.  Civil  war  was  now 
raging,  Rodil  had  declared  himself  our 
enemy,  Zumalacarreguy  was  not  yet  tri- 
umphant. At  Pampeluna  two  others 
joined  me,  at  Ix>yola  a  fourth,  and  wo 
now  made  for  a  little  village  not  far  from 
liOS  Pasagcs,  and  near  the  French  bor- 
der :  here  a  trusty  friend  was  to  take  us 
in  his  fishing  bark  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
We  arranged  matters  so  as  to  pass  by 
night  the  places  where  we  were  known, 
but,  by  treachery  or  mistake,  the  peasant 
in  whose  wagon  we  came,  leifl  us  almost 
at  the  village  of  Pasages.  That  village 
was  now  occupied  by  some  Christinist 
troops,  and  when  morning  came,  we  be- 
held our  position  with  dismay.  Our 
guide  was  gone  ;  but  fortunately  a  heavy 
storm  came  on ;  under  cover  of  this,  we 
struck  across  to  a  village,  two  leagues 
south  of  Pasagcs,  and  here,  after  a  long 
delay,  we  procured  another  wagon,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  reached  our  fishing 
village.  Despairing  of  our  arrival,  our 
friend  had  already  sailed,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, our  treacherous  guide  had  overshot 
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his  mark.  On  leaving  ns,  he  had  has- 
tfflied  to  San  Sebastian,  and  a  cruiser  was 
soon  off  the  coast  to  overhaul  us,  and  a 
party  of^  soldiers  sent  by  land  to  inter- 
cept us.  Our  course  had  baffled  the  lat- 
ter, and  finding  no  trace  of  us,  they  re- 
turned to  snug  quarters  at  San  Sebastian. 
We  now  beheld  our  friend.  Azpilcueta, 
pursued  by  the  cruiser.  His  little  bark 
was  well  known  for  speed,  and  had  many 
a  time  run  in  a  contraband  cargo  almost 
in  sight  of  the  officers.  She  now  held 
her  own :  all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned 
to  the  spot  where  they  appeared,  and  se- 
veral boats  put  out  from  shore.  A  sud- 
den thought  struck  me.  A  good  fisher- 
man hard  by,  had  a  little  craft,  large 
enough  to  stand  the  sea :  I  asked  him  at 
Once  to  take  us  over.  "  You  will  have 
to  man  her  yourselves,  then,"  he  replied. 
^  Any  thing  you  like,"  I  replied.  In  a 
moment  we  pushed  her  off,  and  steered 
towards  the  government  vessel,  which 
was  now  gradually  gaining  on  Azpilcueta. 
"Now  for  the  French  coast,"  said  the 
fisherman,  when  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  captain  of  the  cruiser,  and  we 
tacked.  Far  enough  from  the  shore  to 
fear  no  pursuit,  we  were  driving  mer- 
rily on,  when  a  ball  splashing  by  us,  told 
us  that  the  cruiser,  after  overhauling 
Azpilcueta,  was  in  pursuit  of  us.  Mea- 
suring the  distance,  I  resolved  to  haul  to. 
To  our  joy,  the  cruiser,  satisfied  with  this 
mark  of  obedience,  changed  her  course. 
Beating  around  for  an  hour  or  more,  we 
gradually  neared  Azpilcueta,  and  at  last 
stood  on  his  deck.  Grasping  the  hand  of 
our  good  firiend.  we  parted,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  France.  My  American  pass- 
port, vis^d  at  Madrid  for  France,  stood 
the  test ;  our  strange  mode  of  entry  from 
a  country  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  excited  no 
surprise,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  Paris. 

Occupied  for  some  time  now  in  the 
ftfiairs  of  the  Spanish  province,  which  be- 
came more  complicated  by  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  I  devoted 
my  leisure  to  a  study  of  the  far-famed  con- 
stitutions of  the  order,  and  may  here  give 
some  idea  of  its  principles  and  operation. 

After  two  years  novitiate,  simple  or 
scholastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  are  pronounced,  by  which  they 
become  real,  though  not  professed  relig- 
ious. These  vows  are  not  solemn,  and 
can  be  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  the 
society,  though  not  by  the  scholastic,  such 
are  the  terms  of  admission.  At  any 
period  after  ten  years  from  the  emission 
of  these  first  vows,  the  final  ones  are 
taken.  If  the  scholastic  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  his  long  course  of  theol- 
ogy, and  no  objection  is  made  on  any 
score,  ho  is  made  a  professed  Father,  and 


takes  the  three  solemn  vows,  with  a  fourth 
of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  regarding  the 
missions.  The  professed  form  the  body 
of  the  Society  proper,  their  houses  can 
possess  no  revenue,  and  they  themselves 
are  bound  by  oath  to  aspire  to  no  post  of 
honor  or  prelacy,  and  to  take  no  steps  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty. Those  not  deemed  sufficiently 
capable  for  this  degree,  take  three  solemn 
vows,  and  are  termed  Spiritual  Coadjutors 
formed.  Some  few  of  higher  merit  are 
made  •*  Professed  of  three  vows,"  but 
their  number  is  very  rare. 

The  society  then  consists  of  Professed, 
Spiritual  Coadjutors  formed,  Spiritual 
Coadjutors  not  formed — that  is,  priests 
bound  by  simple  vows,  and  not  yet  pro- 
moted ;  Scholastics,  bound  by  simple  vows, 
but  not  ordained  priests ;  and  Lay  Brothers, 
or  Temporal  Coadjutors.  The  novices  are 
either  priests,  scholastics  or  lay  brothers. 

The  professed  and  spiritual  coadjutors 
are,  of  course,  all  priests,,  and  employed  in 
the  ministry  like  other  priests  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Many  are  missionaries 
among  the  heathen  in  China,  India,  Mada- 
gascar, Syria,  Algiers,  in  Oceanica,  and 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  in  North  and 
South  America.  Others  give  missions  or 
retreats  chiefly  to  the  rural  population,  in 
Catholic  countries.  These  missions  will 
last  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time,  and 
sermons  are  preached  several  times  a  day, 
instructions  given,  and  a  spirit  of  religion 
revived.  The  confessionals  are  then 
thronged,  abuses  checked,  scandals  re- 
moved, enemies  reconciled,  and  great  good 
eflected.  From  them  Wesley  derived  the 
idea  of  revivals  and  campy-meetings,  which 
have  made  his  church  so  popular  with  the 
working  classes. 

The  scholastics  are  employed  either  in 
study  or  in  teaching,  the  latter  labor  being 
shared  by  some  of  the  priests.  The  lay 
brothers  are  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  community,  as  sacristans,  cooks,  ward- 
robe keepers,  porters,  or  at  their  trades, 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters  and  the 
like,  when  needed  in  the  house.  No  dis- 
tinction exists  between  any  of  the  grades, 
as  to  food,  dress,  or  mode  of  life ;  none  is 
inferior  to  another,  all  dine  at  the  same 
table,  they  wait  on  each  other  in  turn,  for 
the  lay  brother  is  not  a  servant. 

Like  every  other  religious  order,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  divided  into  provinces, 
a  country  oft«n  containing  several ;  besides 
these  there  are  missions  dependent  on  the 
provinces.  £ach  province  is  governed  by 
a  Provincial,  who  must  be  a  Professed 
Father ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  General, 
and  holds  his  oflSce  for  three  years.  Every 
year  he  must  visit  every  house  and  college 
of  the  order  in  his  province,  and  see  th&t 
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the  rules  have  been  observed.  The  General 
also  appoints  an  Admonitor  and  several 
Consultors,  who  form  the  council  of  the 
Provincial,  and  whose  advice  he  Ls  bound 
to  take  on  all  important  matters,  although 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  he  is  free 
to  act  independently,  responsible  for  the 
course  he  may  pursue. 

Each  college  has  its  Rector,  each  house 
a  Superior,  who  is  similarly  appointed,  and 
may  be  either  a  spiritual  coadjutor,  or  a 
professed. 

The  professed  of  each  province  assem- 
ble fVom  time  to  time,  and  elect  deputies 
or  procurators,  who  proceed  to  Rome  and 
form  a  kind  of  deliberative  council.  On 
the  death  of  a  general,  a  similar  provincial 
congregation  is  held,  which  elects  two  de- 
legates. These  and  the  provincial  proceed 
to  Rome,  and  form  a  general  congrega- 
tion. This  body  elects  a  general,  who 
holds  his  office  for  life,  an  admonitor,  and 
several  assistants.  The  person  elected 
general  cannot  decline  the  office,  and  must 
reside  at  Rome :  the  assistants  are  his  ca- 
binet, and  in  case  he  violates  the  consti- 
tution, they  may  convoke  a  general  con- 
gregation to  depose  him  and  elect  another; 
or,  in  case  of  urgency,  they  may  depose 
him  without  waiting  for  the  congregation 
to  assemble. 

Such  is  the  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  superior  offices,  perma- 
nence ;  in  the  inferior  posts,  rotation  in  of- 
fice— the  higher  offices  elective,  the  lower 
in  the  hands  of  the  general.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  bound  by  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, and  sacrifice  personal  liberty;  but 
of  this  I  never  heard  one  complain.  They 
are  exempt  from  all  care  as  to  food,  house, 
and  clothing,  and,  in  return,  can  leave 
their  posts  only  by  permission.  In  this, 
indeed,  they  do  not  much  differ  from  em- 
ployees in  any  department,  civil,  military, 
or  merely  mercantile.  The  regime  of  a 
military  school  is,  perhaps,  to  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  monastic  life,  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  of  the  order  in  question. 
And  certainly  no  cadet  at  West  Point  ex- 
cites commiseration,  except,  perhaps,  from 
a  doting  mother,  who  cannot  realize  his 
position.  The  esprit  du  corps ^  in  both 
cases,  makes  the  sacrifice  actually  unfclt 

At  Paris  an  epileptic  fit  seized  me. 
Twice  before  had  I  fallen  under  them. 
As  none  can  be  ordained  priest  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  who  is  thus  afflicted,  my  or- 
dination had  been  deferred,  in  hopes  that 
I  would  outgrow  the  malady.  The  ex- 
citement of  my  life  in  Spain  had  doubtless 
produced  a  relapse,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  my  ever  attaining  the  priest- 
hood. Still  the  life  of  a  Jesuit  pleased 
me,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  moment  of  its 


adversity,  seemed  to  me  dishonorable.  I 
resolved  to  remain.  A  few  Spanish  fa- 
thers determined  to  try  and  found  a  mis- 
sion in  Buenos  Ayres.  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  join  them.  We  soon  sail- 
ed and  touched  at  Rio,  where  some  of  our 
&thers  were,  all  friends  of  mine  in  other 
days ;  we  at  last  reached  Buenos  Ayres. 
and  began  our  labors.  As  a  matter  oi 
course,  one  of  my  first  objects  was,  under 
some  pretext,  to  reach  the  site  of  the  &mous 
Paraguay  missions.  With  Lopez  I  reach- 
ed that  ground,  so  illustrious  in  missionary 
annals.  Alas !  it  was  deserted.  Ruins 
of  towns  alone  showed  its  former  prosper- 
ity. Church,  court-house,  and  dwelling, 
alike  lay  in  ruins,  fast  crumbling  to  de- 
cay. The  supposed  mines  whence  the 
Jesuits  drew  their  exhaustless  treasures, 
were  never  discovered,  and  mineralogy 
now  laughs  at  the  pretended  science  of 
those  who  discovered  auriferous  veins  in 
the  rock  of  that  section.  The  Jesuits  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Reductions :  deprived 
of  their  soul,  they  became  lifeless  and 
sunk  in  death.  The  wild  Indian  of  the 
plains,  like  ,the  Seminole  of  Florida,  tells 
of  his  Christian  forefathers  and  his  Euro- 
pean oppressors,  but  scarce  a  trace  of 
Christianity  remains  among  them.  My 
labors  began  as  a  teacher  in  the  college 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  my  health  gave 
way.  Convinced,  at  last,  that  nothing 
but  my  native  air  could  restore  me,  or  anx- 
ious perhaps  to  die  amid  my  own,  I  re- 
solved to  leave  the  order.  Permission 
was  given  as  soon  as  asked,  and,  after  a 
few  days  delay  I  bid  adieu  to  my  old 
companions,  and  sailed  for  New-York. 

Like  the  Chinese  prisoner  in  the  story, 
released  after  a  long  captivity,  all  seemed 
strange.  The  friends  of  my  childhood 
were  gone ;  other  thoughts,  ideas,  habits, 
now  foreign  to  me,  made  me  a  stranger  in 
my  own  land. 

To  the  period  of  my  life  spent  among 
the  Jesuits,  I  look  back  with  pleasure. 
Many  of  the  members  are  my  congenial 
friends,  and  letters,  ever  and  anon,  come 
from  some  of  them  in  China  or  Turkey, 
Chili,  or  Rome,  full  of  fiiendship,  interest, 
and  learning.  Some  things  in  their  order 
never  pleas^  me,  some  I  did  not  approve, 
but  be  they  as  they  are,  I  am  no  reformer. 
They  are  a  peculiar  institution  of  a  pecu- 
liar church,  and  have  no  power  except 
when  attacked.  This  their  history  proves, 
and  strikingly  in  the  United  States, 
where  their  influence  is  actually  a  nonen- 
tity, but  may,  by  violent  crusades  against 
them,  be  rendered  a  reality.  Their 
founder  saw  this,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  his  order  might 
never  want  active  enemies. 
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COLERIDGE  was  hardly  correct  in 
supposing  that  we  Americans  arc 
more  nervous  about  the  impression  we 
make  u|)on  the  English,  than  upon  the 
travellers  who  visit  us  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  curiosity  to  know  what  Miss 
Bremer  would  sav  a>)Out  us  wjis  never 
more  intense  since  European  notorieties 
first  began  to  publish  their  opinions  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  little,  sentimental, 
"potato-nosed"  Swedish  lady,  had  cap- 
tivated our  entire  reading  population, 
which  includes  nearly  our  whole  people, 
by  her  quaint  and  romantic  pictures  of 
society  in  her  native  hyperborean  home, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  those  who 
had  tried  to  dazzle  her  by  their  attentions 
should  wish  to  know  how  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  lady  has  not  left  us  in 
the  dark,  or  doubt  on  the  subject.  No 
one  can  complain  of  a  want  of  frankness 
and  transparent  thinking  on  her  part. 
To  make  use  of  a  Westemism,  she  records 
her  impressions  "with  a  perfect  loose- 
ness ; "  and  apparently  with  a  most  amia- 
ble unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  thing 
at  all  improper  in  her  doing  so.  She  is, 
in  fact,  the  enfant  terrible  oiF  travellers  in 
the  United  States ;  and  her  sayings  are  all 
the  more  valuable  and  entertaining  from 
their  innocent  freshness.  They  were 
made  on  the  spot  and  have  none  of  the 
dubious  indistinctness  and  hesitancy  of 
second  thoughts  or  remembered  impres- 
sionvS.  When  she  slept  in  a  cold  bedroom 
she  notes  it  on  the  spot,  if  she  was  bored 
by  a  formal  dinner  down  goes  the  fact, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  bored  her, 
while  they  vainly  imagined  they  were 
giving  her  an  entertainment  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  her  on  this  account. 
It  is  very  well  for  people  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them.  The  motive 
of  the  borer  might  plead  in  extenuation  of 
the  oflencc,  in  some  mnids;  but  Miss 
Bremer  only  knew  that  she  was  bored, 
and  didn't  regard  the  homage  to  herself, 
which  it  implied,  as  a  sufficient  offset. 
She  was  a  Sybarite  in  pursuit  of  comfort, 
and  rebelled  against  being  killed  with 
kindness.  Her  aim  was  enjoyment  and 
not  sacrifice.  And  who  shall  condemn 
her  for  it  ?  Must  one  be  grateful  for  an 
unsought  dinner  that  inflicts  dysjx»psia  ? 
The  people  who  entertained  Miss  Bremer 
appear  to  have  been  like  the  good  woman 
who  thought  too  much  couldn't  be  done 
for  her  minister,  when  she  sweetened  his 
tea  with  molasses. 

Our  countrymen  have  a  theory  of  their 
own  about   foreign  authors,   which,  wo 


imagine,  does  not  prevail  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  imagine  that  the 
great  aim  of  all  authors  is  personal  atten- 
tions, and  not  profit  to  themselves ;  lienco 
they  receive  the  most  liberal  attentions 
when  they  land  among  us,  and  are  pnid 
for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  which 
their  works  have  afforded  us,  not  in  coin 
but  in  compliments.  If  we  read  the  works 
of  a  foreign  author,  though  he  never  re- 
ceives a  penny  from  us  in  return,  we  have 
established  a  claim  upon  him,  which  we 
would  abuse  him  for  resisting,  for  his 
autograph,  at  least ;  and  a  few  hours  of 
his  time  if  we  can  get  it.  Many  distin- 
guished authors  have  visited  us,  whose 
works  we  have  enjoyed  scot-free ;  but 
never  yet  has  there  been  a  movement  to- 
wards offering  a  recompense  for  the  bene- 
fits they  have  conferred  upon  us,  excepting 
in  the  shape  of  attentions,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  annoying  im- 
pertinences. And  we  hold  up  our  hands 
in  horror  at  the  ingratitude  of  these  people 
in  publishing  their  candid  opinions  about 
us  when  they  return  to  their  homes.  For 
our  own  part,  we  must  say  that  we  have 
been  struck  by  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance of  the  whole  of  them ;  but  espe- 
cially so  in  the  instances  of  Marryatt  and 
Dickens,  who  have  been  so  bemauled  for 
their  ingratitude.  If  they  saw  the  worst 
side  of  our  national  character,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  exhibiting  it 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Bremer, 
there  was  the  double  desire  to  see  a  liter- 
ary lioness,  and  an  amiable  anxiety  to 
render  her  visit  pleasing  to  herself;  and, 
since  she  had  shown  herself  so  skilful  an 
artist  in  painting  the  Bears  and  Qeneralins 
of  her  own  country,  who  could  tell  but 
she  would  do  the  same  by  the  bears  and 
bores  of  the  New  World,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  see  one's  self  mirrored  in  her 
quaint  pages.  Well,  we  are  all  there, 
and  at  once  begin  to  find  fault  with  the 
artist;  which  stnkes  us  as  being  most 
absurdly  captious.  It  would  have  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  out 
of  Miss  Bremer's  book ;  but  we  would 
rush  in.  She  misspells  our  names,  mis- 
quotes the  titles  of  our  books,  and  makes 
an  astonishing  jumble  of  our  political  dis- 
tinctions and  geographical  lines.  Some- 
thing of  this  is  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
unfamiliarity  of  her  translator  with  the 
persons  mentioned  and  the  scenes  describ- 
ed, and  then  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  authoress  herself  was  very  particular 
in  making  her  notes ;  for,  whether  it  were 
Brown  or  Smith  about  whom  sshe  was 
writing,  it  would  be  all  one  to  her  friends 
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in  Stockholm,  to  whom  her  letters  were 
addressed.  It  is  neither  a  subject  of  won- 
der, nor  of  much  consequence,  when  Mr. 
"Wise  figures  in  her  pages  as  Mr.  Weise, 
Professor  IIackley,as  "  the  respectable  Mr. 
Hackett."  when  Senator  Seward  becomes 
a  native  of  Bo.ton.  and  Colonel  Benton  is 
transfigured  into  a  Daw  Crockett.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  alluded  to  by 
their  initials  only,  who  might  better  have 
been  designated  by  the  letter  X  as  repre- 
senting an  unknown  person.  But,  in 
nearly  every  case,  Miss  Bremer's  initial 
personages  are  reswlily  enough  recognized 
by  the  circumstances  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  our  Bully  Bottoms 
are  continually  proclaiming  themselves 
from  under  the  asses'  heads  which  this 
Swedish  Titania  places  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. The  'good  Marcuses,"  the  "good 
Rebeccas,"  and  the  "Doctor  O.'s,"  are 
well  enough  known  to  the  readers  of  Miss 
Bremer.  One  of  her  novels  is  called  the 
"  II.  Family,"  so  it  appears  to  be  a  favor- 
ite mode  with  her  of  designating  people. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  be  disappointed  in 
Miss  Bremer's  New  Homes ;  it  is  written 
in  the  vein  of  her  other  works,  gossippy, 
tender,  quaint,  personal,  and  atfcctionate. 
But,  if  she  were  to  revisit  the  United 
States,  we  fear  there  would  be  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  her  second  reception  and 
her  first,  and  even  "the  good  Marcus," 
we  doubt,  would  not  be  so  attentive  as  he 
was  before,  and  "  Mrs.  L.,"  whose  roman- 
tic marriage  Miss  Bremer  hints  at,  but, 
with  singular  forbearance,  hesitates  to 
reveal,  might  not  be  so  anxious  to  enter- 
tain her  at  her  "  Villa  on  the  Hudson." 
It  was  Miss  Bremer's  mission  to  note  the 
oddities  and  peculiarities  of  individuals; 
it  was  her  doing  such  things  that  first  en- 
deared her  to  us,  and  made  us  so  anxious 
to  see  the  little  lady  who  had  given  us 
such  amusing  portraits  of  her  own  neigh- 
bors and  country  people.  What  else 
could  she  do  when  she  visited  us  1  She 
came  for  no  other  purpose.  Such,  too, 
was  the  case  with  Dickens  and  Marrj'att. 
We  had  enjoyed  their  grotesque  pictures 
of  English  society,  and  threw  ourselves  in 
their  way  that  they  might  make  pictures 
of  us,  and  then  quarrelled  with  them  for 
doing  it.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
reasonable  to  find  fault  with  Sir  Charles 
Lycll,  for  exposing  our  geological  forma- 
tions, as  to  complain  of  these  authors  for 
exercising  their  talent  in  describing  the 
difFei-ent  strata  of  our  national  character. 
It  was  their  vocation  to  do  so,  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  "  grin  and  bear  it."  Our 
wincing  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  their 
portraiture.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  one's 
feelings  to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  but,  if 
we  will  invite  a   caricaturist  into  our 


houses  we  must  expect  to  be  caricatured. 
The  little  Swedish  novelist  had  come  over 
to  the  New  World  with  no  very  clear 
ideas  of  what  she  was  to  see  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  at 
once  stunned,  confused,  bewildered,  and 
overpowered  by  the  profuse  attentions  of 
flocks  of  admiring  strangers  who  came  to 
invite  her  to  their  houses,  to  shake  her 
feeble  little  hand,  to  beg  her  autograph, 
to  ask  what  kind  of  a  passage  she  had, 
^how  she  liked  the  country,  or  to  gaze  at 
her  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  Was  it 
any  wonder  tliat  she  exclaimed,  soon  after 
landing  on  our  shores,  when  she  heard  a 
tap  at  her  door.  "  O  !  I  wish  I  was  a  little 
dog  that  I  could  creep  under  the  table  and 
hide  myself."  She  stopped  to  rest  one 
night,  at  a  town  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  when  it  was  immediately  noised 
about  that  she  was  there,  and  all  the 
people  crowded  to  the  hotel  to  catch  a 
sight  of  her,  to  shake  her  hand,  and  put 
the  eternal  questions  of  what  kind  of  a 
passage  she  had,  and  how  she  liked  the 
country.  One  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
town  introduced  himself  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  travelling  with  her,  and 
begged  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Bremer. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and  then 
the  gentleman  stepped  to  the  door,  beck- 
oned in  the  crowd  of  citizens  waiting  in 
the  bar-room,  and  introduced  the  whole  of 
them,  one  by  one.  Miss  Bremer  makes 
no  mention  of  this  circumstance  in  her 
letters,  probably  because  such  annoyances 
had  become  so  common  that  she  thought 
it  hardly  worth  her  while  to  keep  repeat- 
ing them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
things,  she  every  now  and  then  breaks 
out  with  an  exclamation,  "They  are  a 
beautiful  people ! "  Her  account  of  her 
first  dinner  party  in  New- York  is  both 
graphic  and  entertaining,  and  we  hope  it 
will  have  its  effect  on  dinner-givers.  The 
hospitable  family  who  entertained  her  on 
this  occasion  must  read  the  account  of  the 
impression  which  their  sumptuous  festival 
left  on  her  mind  with  very  peculiar  feel- 
ings. She  was  not  surprised,  as  she  says, 
to  learn  that  Irving  was  in  the  habit  ox 
sleeping  at  great  dinners. 

"  Is  there  in  this  world  any  thing  more 
wearisome,  more  dismal,  inoro  nitoler- 
able,  more  indigestible,  more  stupefying, 
more  unbouruble,  any  thinjjj  more  calculated 
to  kill  both  soul  and  bod}',  than  a  great 
dinner  at  New- York  f  For  my  part^  I  do 
not  believe  there  is.  People  sit  down  to 
the  table  at  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock ; 
they  are  sitting  at  table  at  nine  o'clock, 
sitting  and  being  served  with  the  one  course 
after  another,  with  the  one  indigestible 
dish  after  another,  eating  and  being  silent. 
I  have  never  heai'd  such  a  silence  as  at  thwe 
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feat  dinners.  In  order  not  to  go  to  sleep, 
am  obliged  to  eat,  to  eat  without  being 
hungry,  and  dishea,  too,  which  do  not  agree 
with  nie.  And  all  the  while  I  feel  suoh  an 
emotion  of  impatience  and  wrath  at  this 
mode  of  wasting  time  and  God's  good  gifts, 
and  that  in  so  stupidly  wearisome  a  manner, 
that  I  am  just  ready  to  fling  dish  and  plate 
on  the  floor,  and  repay  hospitality  oy  a 
sermon  of  rebuke,  if  I  only  had  courage 
enough.     But  I  am  silent,  and  sufi'er,  and 

f rumble,  and  scold  in  silence.  Not  quite 
eautiful  this ;  but  I  cannot  help  it!  I  was 
yesterday  at  one  of  these  great  dinners — a 
norrible  feast  I  Two  elderly  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  sat  opposite  me,  sat  and  dozed 
while  they  opened  their  mouths  to  put  in 
the  delicacies  which  were  offered  to  them. 
At  our  peasant-weddings,  where  people 
also  sit  three  hours  at  table,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  talk  and  toasts,  and  gifts  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  fiddlers  to 
play  in  every  dish ;  but  here  one  has  noth- 
ing but  the  meat  And  the  dinners  in  Den- 
mark  I  I  cannot  but  think  of  them,  with 
their  few  but  excellent  dishes,  and  animated, 
cheerful  guests,  who  merely  were  some- 
times too  loud  in  their  zeal  for  talking,  and 
making  themselves  heard ;  the  wit,  the 
joke,  the  stories,  the  toasts,  the  conversa- 
tions, the  merry,  free,  lively  laisser  aller, 
which  distinguishes  Danish  social  life ;  in 
truth,  it  was  Champagne — Champagne  for 
soul  and  body  at  the  entertainments 
there ! — the  last  at  which  I  was  present  in 
Europe  before  I  came  hither.  But  these 
entertainments  here !  they  are  destined  to 
hell,  as  Heiberg  says,  in  *A  Soul  after 
Deoth,'  and  they  are  called  *  the  tiresome.* 
And  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Litany.  On  this  occasion,  however.  For- 
tune was  kind  to  me,  and  placed  by  my 
side  the  interesting  clergyman.  Dr.  Hawks, 
who  during  dinner  explained  to  me,  with 
his  beautiful  voice,  and  in  his  lucid  and  ex- 
cellent manner,  his  ideas  regarding  the  re- 
mains in  Central  America,  and  his  iiypothe- 
sis  of  the  union  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Asia  in  a  very  remote  age. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  him,  and  inter- 
esting would  it  be  to  me  to  see  and  hear 
more  of  this  man,  whose  character  and 
manner  attract  me.  lie  is  al^o  among 
those  who  have  invited  me  to  his  house  and 
home,  but  whose  invitation  I  am  obliged  to 
decline,  and  in  this  case  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
renunciation  and  loss. 

**  As  he  led  mc  from  the  dinner-table,  I 
proposed  to  him  to  preach  against  such 
dinners.  But  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  'Not  against  dinners.  Miss 
Bremerl'" 

This  is  really  and  truly  a  terrific  picture 
of  social  discomfort  Here  are  worthy 
people  putting  themselves  to  great  expense 
and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  inflicting 
misery  on  those  to  whom  they  have  only 
the  kindest  intentions.  The  ^^  two  elderly 
gentlemen — ^lawyers,"  were  doubtless  in- 


vited as  an  especial  compliment  to  the 
distinguished  foreigner,  they  were  men  of 
great  legal  attainments,  of  high  social 
position,  and  great  wealth ;  doubtless  thej 
were  the  Conversation  Kenges  of  thenr 
neighborhood,  and  felt  that  they  were 
overpowering  the  little  authoress  by  their 
immense  dignity,  and  she,  all  the  while, 
was  making  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween them  and  the  peasants  of  her  own 
country,  and  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
feasts  she  had  been  at  in  Denmark. 

To  one  who  delighted  in  being  alone, 
who  loved  even  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
because  it  left  her  imagination  free — these 
formal  parties,  where  the  crowds  were 
great,  the  faces  strange,  and  the  manners 
stiff*,  the  wearisomeness  must  have  been 
woful. 

"In  my  early  youth,  when  we  were  many 
in  family,  and  it  was  difficult  to  be  alone^ 
I  used  sometimes  to  go  and  lock  myself  in 
that  dark  little  room  at  Aersta,  where 
mamma  keeps  h^r  keys,  merely  that  I 
might  feel  myself  alone,  because  as  soon 
as  I  was  quite  alone  in  that  pitch  darkness, 
I  experienced  an  extraordinary  sensation — 
a  sensation  as  if  I  had  wings,  and  was 
lifted  up  by  them  out  of  my  own  being; 
and  that  was  an  unspeakable  enjoyment  to 
me.  That  half-spiritual,  half-bodily  feeling 
is  inexplicable  to  me ;  but  it  always  retuma 
when  1  am  quite  alone  and  altogether  un- 
disturbed by  agitating  thoughts,  as  is  the 
case  at  this  time.  I  experience  a  secret, 
wonderful  ioy  as  I  stand  thus  alone  among 
strangei's,  lu  the  midst  of  the  world*s  sea, 
and  u'el  myself  to  be  free  and  light  as  a 
bird  upon  the  bough." 

But  she  was  happy  at  the  Downings, 
at  Rose  Cottage,  with  Marcus  and  Reb^ 
ca ;  at  Elmwood,  with  the  Lowells ;  and 
found  contentment  and  quiet  at  Concord, 
with  Emerson,  who  seems  to  have  worn 
a  most  sphinx-like  aspect  in  her  eyes. 
Her  attempts  to  find  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  where  she  could  be  alone 
with  her  thoughts,  had  a  very  comical 
result,  which  she  narrates  with  ^reat  glee 
and  simplicity.  On  her  return  to  the 
North,  after  her  visit  to  Cuba  and  the 
slave  States  of  the  South,  she  went  alone 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  wearisome  persecutions  of  attentive 
admirers,  and  there  she  found  an  admirer 
of  a  different  kind  from  any  she  had  en- 
coimtered  before. 

"One  evening,  when  somewhat  late,  I 
was  returning  home  over  the  hiUa^  I  saw, 
sitting  on  a  stile  which  I  had  to  pass,  a 
man  in  a  blue  artisan  blouse,  with  his  brow 
resting  on  his  hand,  in  which  he  held  a 
pocket  handkerchiel  As  I  came  nearer, 
ne  removed  his  hand  and  looked  at  me, 
and  I  saw  an  Irish  nose  in  a  good  UwfAj 
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countenance,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
man  about  thirty  years  of  a^e. 

" '  It's  very  warm  I  *  saia  he,  speaking 
English. 

"  •  Yes,*  said  I,  passing,  *  and  you  have 
worked  hard,  have  you  not?' 

**  Yes,  my  hands  are  quite  spoiled  I '  and 
with  that  he  exhibited  a  pair  of  coarse, 
black  hands. 

*'  1  asked  a  little  about  his  circumstances. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  named  Jim,  and  had 
come  hither  to  seek  for  work,  which  he  had 
found  at  the  manufactory,  and  by  which  he 
could  earn  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But 
still,  he  said,  he  loved  the  Old  Country 
best,  and  he  meant  to  return  to  it  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  together  a  thousand  dollars. 

"  1  inquired  if  he  were  married. 

"  No ;  he  had  thought  it  best  to  remain 
unmarried.  And  then  be  inquired  if  I  were 
married. 

"  I  replied  no ;  and  added  that,  like  him, 
I  thought  it  best  to  remain  unmarried,  after 
which  1  bade  him  a  friendly  good-bye. 

**  But  he  rose  up,  and,  following  me, 
said  to  me — 

"'And  you  are  wandering  about  here 
BO  alone,  Miss  I  Don't  you  think  it  is 
wearisome  to  go  wandering  about  by  your- 
self?' 

"  •  No,  Jim,*  said  I,  *  I  like  to  go  by  my- 
self.'       ,      . 

"'Oh,* 'but  you  would  feel  yourself  so 
much  better  on,'  said  he;  'you  would  find 
yourself  so  much  happier,  if  you  had  a 
young  man  to  go  about  with  you,  and  take 
care  of  you  ? ' 

" '  But  I  find  myself  very  well  off  as  I 
am,  Jim,'  said  L 

" '  Oh,  but  you'd  find  yourself  much, 
much  better  off,  if  you  had  a  young  man,  I 
assure  you — a  young  man  who  was  fond  of 
you,  and  would  go  with  you  every  where. 
It  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world 
to  a  lady,  I  do  assure  you  I ' 

"  '  But,  Jim,  I  am  an  old  lady  now,  and 
a  young  man  would  not  trouble  himself 
about  me.* 

"*You  are  not  too  old  to  be  married. 
Miss,'  said  he;  *and  then  you  are  good 
looking,  Miss ;  you  are  very  good  looking. 
Ma'am  1  and  a  nice  young  man  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  you,  to  go  about  every 
where  with  you.' 

"  *  But,  Jim,  perhaps  he  would  not  like 
to  go  where  I  should  like  to  go,  and  then 
how  should  we  get  on  together  t* 

" '  Oh,  yes,  he  would  like,  Ma'am,  I  as- 
sure you  he  would  like  it  I  And  perhaps 
you  have  a  thousand  dollars  on  which  you 
would  maintain  him.  Ma'am.' 

"  *  But,  Jim,  I  should  not  like  to  have  a 
husband  who  would  merely  have  me  for 
the  sake  of  my  dollars.' 

"  •  You're  right  there.  Miss,  very  right 
But  you  would  be  so  very  much  nappier 
with  a  nice  young  man  who  would  take 
care  of  you,'  dec 

"  *  Look  here,  Jim,'  said  I,  finally ;  *  up 
there^  above  the  cloudi^  la  a  great  big  Qaa- 


tleman  who  takes  care  of  me,  and  if  I  have 
him,  there  is  no  need  of  any  one  else.* 

"  The  thought  struck  my  warm-hearted 
Irishman,  who  exclaimed — 

"•There  you  are  right,  Missl  Yes,  He 
is  the  husband,  after  all !  And  if  you  have 
Him,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  thing! ' 

" '  Nor  am  I  afraid,  Jim.  But  now,'  said  I, 
'go ahead,  for  the  path  is  too  narrow  for  two.* 

**  And  we  separated.  What  now  do  you 
think  of  your  proposed  brother-in-law  f " 

Miss  Bremer  is  an  annexationist,  as,  we 
think,  all  right-judging  people  are,  who  look 
at  the  subject  uninnuenccd  by  partisan 
prejudices.  She  remained  long  enough  in 
Cuba,  and  saw  enough  of  our  own  "  South/' 
to  see  that  annexation  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  both  parties.    She  says : 

"  My  secret  wish  and  hope  is,  that  Cuba 
may  one  day,  by  peaceful  means,  belong  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  United  Statea 
shall  comprehend  within  themselves  the 
regions  of  the  tropics,  and  shall  thence  ex- 
tend their  realm  of  States,  then  first  will  it 
become  the  universal  realm  which  it  ought 
to  be.  And  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  soon  discontinue 
the  slave-trade;  the  Gospel  would  be 
preached  to  the  slaves;  the  fortress  walls 
of  the  bohea  would  be  converted  into  pretty 
American  slave-villages;  and  perhaps  the 
noble-minded  laws  of  Cuba  respecting  the 
slave  might  be  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lative code  of  the  Union,  when  Cuba  itself 
became  a  part  of  the  Union." 

All  European  travellers  in  the  United 
States,  while  they  have  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  our  women, 
have  been  equally  decided  in  reproaching 
us  with  the  uglmess  of  our  men.  But 
Miss  Bremer  was  struck  by  the  handsome 
appearance  of  the  male  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. Some  of  us  are  A  polios,  some  giants, 
and  all  are  *'  handsome."  "  Women,"  as 
old  Peachum  says,  may  be  ^desperate 
bad  judges  in  these  cases ;"  but  a  compli- 
ment of  this  kind  from  a  lady  is  certainly 
of  sufficient  weight  to  balance  the  opin- 
ions of  a  dozen  Englishmen,  who  are  in- 
terested parties.  What  gives  the  greater 
value  to  Miss  Bremer's  opinions  in  this 
respect  is  the  evident  gusto  with  which 
she  describes  the  good-looking  men  she 
came  in.  contact  with.  Speaking  of  the 
slaves  in  the  slave  market  at  New  Orleans, 
she  remarks:  "I  observed  among  the 
men  some  really  athletic  figures,  with 
good  countenances  and  remarkably  good 
rorcheads;  there  was  one  negro  in  parti- 
cular— his  price  was  two  thousand  dollars 
— to  whom  I  took  a  great  fancy."  She 
describes  one  of  the  slave  dealers  as  '^a 
man  of  unusiml  size,  and  singularly  hand- 
some. His  figure  was  Herculean,  and  he 
had  the  features  of  a  Jupiter."  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  image  which  English  art* 
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ists  make  when  they  attempt  to  depict  a 
Yankee  slave  trader ;  but  Miss  Bremer, 
who  has  a  passion  for  portraits,  makes 
her  drawings  from  the  life  school. 

Many  querulous  remarks  have  been 
made  by  our  contemporaries  of  the  Press, 
about  the  imprudences  of  Miss  Bremer,  in 
her  revelations  of  domestic  society,  but 
her  amiability  and  overflowing  love  for 
every  body  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, should  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  her  unreserve.  As  to  the 
Other  complaint  that  she  elevates  into  im- 
portance personages  whom  we  had  never 
before  heard  of,  and  makes  heroes  and 
heroines  of  quiet  people  who  had  never 
been  suspected  of  heroic  qualities  by  their 
acquaintances,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
very  serious  offence ;  if  she  sees  a  park  in 
a  little  iuclosure  of  two  or  three  city  lots, 
shadowed  by  one  or  two  ailanthus  trees, 
it  does  not  follow  that  her  other  descrip- 
tions were  all  in  her  eye,  for  she  seems  to 
have  been  fully  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  our  river  scenery,  and  she  has 
given  some  very  graphic  sketches  of  the 
rural  districts,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  is  inevitable  that  travellers 
should  make  mistakes  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  countries ;  but,  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Bremer,  they  arc  all  in 
favor  of  the  country  visited,  the  people 
whom  she  describes  should  be  the  last  to 
complain.  We  do  not  believe  that  her 
book  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  less 
respected  in  Europe,  that  it  will  cause 


Americans  to  be  received  with  diminished 
consideration  abroad,  or  that  it  will  cause 
a  single  Scandinavian  to  change  his  pur- 
pose of  emigrating  with  his  family  and 
household  gods  to  the  \i'ildemess  of  the 
New  World.  From  various  little  asides 
in  her  letters  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
Miss  Bremer  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  she  seems  to  have 
been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
American  vienagCj  except  in  the  case  of 
the  hot  breakfasts  in  winter,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  as  contrasting  too  violently 
with  the  cold  bedrooms.  But  the  only 
purely  American  dish  which  she  speaks 
of  with  enthusiasm  is  gumbo,  a  delicacy 
that  can  be  eaten  in  perfection  only  in 
New  Orleans.  Of  this  delicious  produc- 
tion of  the  Creole  cuisine  of  Louisiana,  she 
says :  "  Gumbo  is  the  crown  of  all  the 
savory  and  remarkable  soups  in  the 
world — a  regular  elixir  of  Ufe  of  the  sub- 
stantial kind.  He  who  has  once  eaten 
gumbo  may  look  down  disdainfully  upon 
the  most  genuine  turtle  soup." 

We  fully  "indorse"  the  eulogium  of 
Miss  Bremer  on  the  gumbo  of  New  Or- 
leans. Nearly  every  thing  American  with 
which  she  becomes  acquainted  receives  as 
warm  and  genial  an  approbation,  and  we 
would  recommend  all  \Amerioan  readers 
of  her  book  to  bear  in  mind  the  generous 
sentiment  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  "  When 
affection  guides  the  pen  he  must  be  a 
brute  who  would  find  fault  with  the 
style." 


A    DAY    IN    THE    CARTER    ^^OTCH. 


THE  Carter  Notch!  A  new  White 
Mountain  Notch !  The  claim  seems 
almost  as  startling  as  that  of  a  new  Bour- 
bon, yet  it  is  sober  and  unquestionable. 
No  new  notch  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  tal- 
ly was  ever  a  clearer  fact.  ]A>ok  at  it  ge- 
ographically. Not  upon  atlas  maps,  nor 
upon  railroad  maps,  for  they  were  made 
before  our  expedition  of  September  23, 
1853,  but  upon  the  simple  verbal  chart, 
which  we  unroll  as  follows.  There  are 
four  passes  through  the  White  Mountain 
Range,  and  four  only, — for  the  Dixville 
Notch  lies  beyond  that  range.  There  is 
the  Franconia  Notch,  the  most  westerly, 
and  there  is  the  Crawford  Notch ;  these, 
all  men  know.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  known  sadly  and  sternly 
to  all  those  who  have  jolted  over  its  imut- 
terable  stones.  The  road  through  this 
passway  has  been  open  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  it  is  said,  but  was  in  a  fair 


way  to  be  abandoned  to  nature  again, 
when  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  railway  created  Gorham, 
and  the  Glen  House  ;  and  these  new  enti- 
ties straightway  demanded  a  way  of  com- 
mimication  with  Conway,  and  all  western 
New  England.  The  Pinkham  Notch  road 
is  the  barbarous  and  stony  result 

But,  while  these  three  Notches  have 
been  a  free  highway  to  stages  and  travel- 
lers, the  Carter  Notch,  two  miles  only  from 
the  Pinkham,  and  connecting  the  same 
regions,  has  lain  high  and  inaccessible  to 
such  intrusions,  a  Jimgfrau  among  Notches 
— dimly  mentioned  in  guide-books,  hinted 
at  by  himterSj  only  distantly  approached 
by  trout-fishers — known  thoroughly  only 
to  the  bears,  to  the  deer,  and  to  Old 
Bill  Perkins. 

There  it  lay  before  men's  eyes,  as  they 
rode  through  North  Conway  to  the  >Yhite 
Motmtaiiis--a  shaqdy  dfifined  passwrny 
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among  the  unhonored  but  noble  peaks 
which  connect  Kearsarge  and  Mount 
Washington ;  the  traveller  wondered  what 
paradise  might  be  beyond  that  gate^  which 
opened  betwixt  Eight's  Mountain  and 
Carter  Mountain ;  but  no  foot  of  traveller 
had  ever  entered  there.  But  the  epoch 
of  sketch-books  was  coming  to  North  Con- 
way ;  and  what  secret  charms  of  nature 
can  withstand  the  combined  wooing  of 
forty  artists?  And  yet  it  was  not  till 
those  forty  had  diminished  to  a  dozen — 
not  till  the  early  tints  of  autumn  had 
touched  the  mountains  with  splendor, 
that  the  first  party  of  veritable  explorers 
ever  penetrated  the  portals  of  Carter 
Notch. 

The  twenty-third  of  September,  the 
dearest,  coolest,  and  freshest  of  autum- 
nal mornings,  a  stage  wagon,  four  horses, 
and  a  dozen  gay  people ; — there  are  the 
elements  of  much  satisfaction  in  these 
few  conditions.  Eight  miles  to  Jackson, 
with  no  pause,  except  for  a  glance  at  the 
two  famous  rattlesnakes  buzzing  helpless- 
ly in  their  imprisoning  barrel^  by  the 
roadside,  sending  forth  a  sound  sweeter, 
and  therefore  more  perilous,  than  the  me- 
tallic rattle,  which  the  inexperienced  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  them.  On  to  Jackson ; 
there  we  bid  farewell  to  the  mo6t  accom- 
plished of  our  artists,  and  his  picturesque 
wife, — fiu^well  to  the  musical  editor ;  and 
after  a  run,  on  foot,  up  the  lovely  brook 
that  falls  in  innumerable  cascades  over 
wide  ledges  of  rock,  by  the  roadside,  we 
ride  gayly,  six  miles  further,  up  a  good 
road,  yet  one  over  which  so  large  an 
equipage  had  never  passed  before.  Out 
poured  the  white-haired  children  to  the 
doors,  as  the  first  young  generation 
of  Esquimaux  may  have  gazed  at  the 
first  Arctic  expedition,  if  there  ever  was 
a  first  one.  Oh,  young  artist  companions, 
will  not  the  sunshine  &r  ever  rest  softly 
and  slantingly  upon  that  low  doorway, 
with  that  little  blushing  maiden,  set  as  in 
a  firame  within  it^  with  such  a  halo  of 
soft  sunny  hair,  straying  from  the  white 
band  that  bound  it,  picturesque  as  the 
head-dresses  of  children  in  Oerman  pic- 
tures— the  little  child  white  against  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway — and  the  little 
red  farm-house,  and  the  great  mountain 
behind  it,  and  the  great  white  clouds  be- 
hind all !  And  for  ever  down  that  child's 
quiet  days,  will  float  that  vision  of  four 
prancing  horses,  and  strange  men  with 
moustaches  so  fiercely  curled ;  and  while 
the  artists  travel  to  Rome  and  Florence, 
Florence  and  Rome  will  have  come  to  the 
mountain  child. 

:  It  was  strange  to  ride  mile  after  mile 
of  mdual  ascent  along  the  valley,  and 
find  farm-house  after  farm-house,  at  such 
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a  height ;  and  life  still  going  on  as  busily 
as  elsewhere.  God  and  sunshine  dwelt 
there,  also,  we  found.  And  we  had  not 
reached  the  farthest  house,  when  *the 
horses  were  stopped  at  a  wayside  bam,  as 
if  their  share  were  done.  A  youth  ad- 
vanced to  take  them,  with  Yankee  equanim- 
ity ;  if  they  had  been  a  team  of  four  Mas- 
todons he  would  not  have  measured  them 
with  his  eye  as  knowingly.  "  Qoin'  up 
to  see  the  great  slip — thuik  likely  ?  "  he 
ejaculated ;  the  great  slip  was  a  mysteri- 
ous addition  to  our  expectations,  and  was 
received  with  due  reverence.  Old  Bill 
Perkins,  our  prospective  guide,  was  point- 
ed out  to  us,  picking  apples  on  an  upper 
farm,  and  his  boundless  reputation  for 
woodcraft,  was  most  ardently  indorsed. 
A  final  hint,  as  to  the  capacity  of  his 
shoulders  to  sustain  the  weight  of  any 
feebler  members  of  the  party,  had  the  ef- 
fect to  send  us  up  the  steep  pathway  with 
indignant  strides.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had 
received  some  previous  notice,  promptly 
left  his  apple  picking,  to  join  us,  and  we 
wound  slowly  up  the  long,  bare,  steep 
hill.  Up  and  up  we  went ;  the  last  little 
red  farm-house  was  passed, — we  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  cleared  land,  and  before 
us  were  the  forests,  the  mountains,  and 
the  gorge. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  wonders  of 
that  gorge  ?    Sheer  before  us,  with  only 
their  skirts  veiled  in  woods,  rose  the  rocky- 
heights  of  Carter  Mountain:  to  the  left,, 
at  fldmost  a  right  angle  to  our  course,  the^ 
defile  sloped  in,  and  was  concealed  behind 
the  eminence  on  whose  side  we  stood ;  and 
over  all  those  heights,  and  the  autumnal 
beauty  of  the  woods,  there  hung    the 
silence  and  the  gloom  of  an  unknown 
land.    All  the  lovely  colors  of  the  foliage 
could  not  bum  through  the  veil  of  quiets 
awe  that   rested  on    that    lonely  glen. 
Black  shadows  sailed  over  it  like  eagles, 
black  frowned  the  rocks;   the  delicious 
sunshine  streamed  up  the  long  valley,  but  ^ 
faltered  before  that  stem  passway ;  and 
our  steps  filtered  too.    One  by  one.  our 
party  came,  and  stood    and  gazed,   as 
Cortez  when  he  stared  at  the  Pacific 

The  presence  of  numbers  graduallr 
broke  the  spell.  One  youth  said  that  it 
was  "pretty;"  another,  that  it  was 
"  rich ;''  I  believe  the  word  "  nice  "  was 
left  farther  down  the  valley.  Yet  under 
these  insipidities,  which  every  young  artist 
studies  for  a  year  or  two.  with  his  auburn 
moustache,  and  then  drops — there  was  a 
real  feeling  for  the  beaatiful.  And  I 
gladly  record  that  the  muscles  of  our 
young  finends  proved  more  vigorous  than 
their  phrases. 

Just  at  noon  we  struck  into  the  woods; 
bat  ioon  paoied  at  the  first  crossiiig  of 
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the  stream  which  was  to  be  our  chief 
pathway,  having  decided  to  cat  our  lunch 
there,  instead  of  carrying  with  us  any  su- 
perfluous baskets  and  boxes.  Our  leader 
deposited  his  tall  and  erect  frame  upon  a 
mighty  log,  and  we  gi*ouped  ourselves 
around  him.  There  were  six  artists,  one 
scientific  M.  D.,  who  had  seen  no  small 
out-door  service  previously,  our  host  of 
the  Kearsarge  House,  who  had  once  hunt- 
ed here  in  his  youth,  and  finally  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  who  shall  pass 
undescribed.  We  were  a  picturesque 
party.  There  were  but  four  smooth  upper 
lips  among  us,  by  nature  or  by  art;  seven 
wore  their  boots  over  their  pantaloons; 
four  carried  the  handles  of  sketching  um- 
brellas for  temporary  alpenstocks,  append- 
ages which  were  rather  in  the  way,  but 
looked  knowing.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  leather  belts  which  were  in  much 
fevor  with  us.  One  seldom  sees  s|  finer 
collection  of  old  hats  and  coats ;  and  thus 
we  dined. 

The  meal  was  rapid,  as  became  those 
who  had  great  deeds  before  them.  Our 
more  experienced  amateur  woodmen  con- 
structed little  cups  of  birch  bark,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  3'ounger,  and  we  tast- 
ed of  the  river,  which  was  soon  to  taste 
of  us.  We  now  had  walked  two  steep 
miles  of  open  country ;  three  miles  of 
forest  and  mountain  were  before  us — miles 
not  so  easy  to  traverse  as  the  same  dis- 
tance in  Broadway,  even  when  the  latter 
is  most  crowded,  and  men  are  as  trees 
walking. 

But  the  first  mile  was  the  easiest,  as 
there  was  a  partially  cleared  path  used  by 
lumbermen  in  winter.  For  be  it  known 
to  dwellers  in  cities,  that  winter,  which 
would  appear  a  hopeless  embargo  among 
the  mountains,  is  in  reality  the  period  of 
open  communication ;  since  sleds  can  pass 
with  a  foot  of  snow  beneath  them,  where 
no  horse  or  ox  could  pass  in  summer ;  and 
mountaineers,  when  it  is  "good  snow- 
shoeing"  (as  Perkins  said),  can  defy 
rocks,  holes,  logs,  and  underbrush,  that 
prove  serious  obstacles  to  a  summer  ex- 
cursion. So  we  rejoiced  in  a  partially 
cleared  path,  and  the  power  to  look  before 
we  leaped;  and  this  part  of  the  ascent 
gave  us  opportunity  to  cross-examine  our 
guide's  woodcraft,  and  the  same  occasion 
may  enable  us  to  convey  the  results  to 
the  reader  with  no  loss  of  time. 

None  but  hunters  have  passed  through 
the  Carter  Notch,  and  not  a  dozen  of 
these ;  no  one  has  traversed  it  extensive- 
ly except  our  guide  Perkins.  During 
October  and  November  he  goes  through 
the  pass  weekly  to  examine  his  numerous 
traps  for  Sable,  pronounced  uniformly 
-'^Saple."     He  leaves  home  at  scmrise, 


penetrates  entirely  through  the  glen,  and 
returns  by  the  Pinkham  Notch  road. 
During  these  two  months  he  takes  abont 
sixty  "saples,"  whose  skins  are  worth 
nearly  two  dollars  each;  once  he  took 
eleven  in  a  day.  The  fur  is  only  in  a 
good  state  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  snow  encumbers  the  wooden  box- 
traps,  so  that  the  season  of  trapping  is 
very  short 

During  the  summer  there  are  many 
deer  in  the  Notch,  but  they  are  shot 
chiefly  in  winter,  in  the  valleys  north  of 
the  defile.  Bears  are  also  found  in  the 
summer;  both  these  species  of  animals 
haunt  the  lakes  at  the  summit  of  the 
notch,  during  the  hot  weather;  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  separate ;  the  deer 
retreating  to  the  valleys,  and  the  bears  to 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
We  passed  several  bear- traps  ;  but  these 
animals  are  not  very  often  caught  in  this 
manner — more  often  a  wild  cat  is  found 
in  the  trap.  Three  different  animals  were 
reported  to  us  under  this  general  name. 
The  "Fisher"  {Mustela  Canadensis) 
was  described  as  differing  from  the  wild 
cat  in  its  color,  which  is  uniformly  black, 
its  sharp  nose  and  long  tail ;  and  we  also 
heard  of  the  "  black  cat "  as  something 
still  different.  But  others  declared  these 
to  be  all  wild  cats,  and  indeed  there  is 
often  a  tendency  among  country  people  to 
exaggerate  varieties  into  species.  These 
animals  sometimes  rob  the  sable  traps, 
but  do  no  other  mischief.  Wolves  are 
almost  exterminated  in  this  region ;  part- 
ly because  the  bounty  on  then*  heads  is 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  bounty  on  bears 
only  three,  although  the  latter  are  really 
more  injurious  to  the  farmers,  by  their 
devastations  among  the  com  and  the  sheep. 
The  last  moose  was  killed  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  Carter 
>Iountain,  as  the  last  Indian  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  Chooorua;  these  waning  races 
expiring  at  last  into  vacancy,  as  the 
mountain  peaks  spire  away  into  the  air. 
Their  pyramids  are  more  enduring  than 
the  Eg}'ptian. 

We  scarcely  heard  a  bird  in  the  woods ; 
only  some  partridges  whirred  away,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Doctor's  shooting 
iron.  Squirrels  too  have  unaccountably 
deserted  within  a  few  years.  Our  path 
lay  through  hemlocks  and  the  Tarious 
birches,  with  very  few  pines.  Over  our 
heads  hung  the  rich  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  very  unlike  the  feeble  things 
which  grow  in  dty  streets;  and  our  guide 
eat  freely  of  the  fruit  of  the  hobble-bosh, 
Viburnum  lantanoides.  Beneath  our 
feet  grew  profusely  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
cornel,  of  the  gold-thread  (^CopHs  tri' 
folia)^  and  of  the  lovely  LmiiM.    We 
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found  one  flower  of  the  gold-thread, 
and  the  LinnaBa  had  elsewhere  heen 
found  still  in  bloom  within  a  week !  The 
rare  Tcltus  Canadensis,  or  American 
yew,  was  growing  here  also,  with  its 
pointed  leaves. 

Farther  up  we  found  the  brilliant  ber- 
ries of  the  Diaccena  borealiSy  that  elegant 
forest  plant  which  still  lingers  even  in 
two  or  three  localities  near  Boston,  with 
a  few  acid  blueberries,  partridge  berries, 
mountain  cranberries,  and  some  other 
species  of  "plums,"  which  is  the  New 
England  generic  name  for  all  such  things. 
The  queen  among  these  was  the  lovely 
"  creeping  snowberry"  ^  Chiogenes  hispi- 
dtUa),  whose  long  delicate  sprays  were 
trailing  over  the  bare  rocks  and  moss, 
farther  up  the  pass,  bearing  a  fresh  white 
berry  larger  than  the  small  pointed  leaves. 
There  was  also,  farther  on,  the  Empetrum 
tiigrum^  or  black  crowberry. 

Along  this  path  the  surveyors  were 
beginning  to  run  lines,  the  lower  part  of 
the  pass  having  been  recently  granted. 
We  found  a  newly  blazed  tree,  bearing  a 
hieroglyphic,  and  the  date  1853.  Our 
guide  looked  silently  and  a  little  sternly 
upon  this  landmark  of  the  surveyors, — a 
class  whose  occupation,  always  picturesque 
and  attractive,  becomes  sublime  in  regions 
where  men  talk  of  ^'  fifteen-thousand  acre 
lots." 

A  mile  of  fast  walking  along  a  path 
which  seemed  to  the  party  hard  or  easy 
according  to  their  habits,  brought  us  to 
an  open  bog,  where  hay  is  cut  every  sum- 
mer by  Perkins  and  others.  A  stack  was 
piled,  and  ready  for  the  snow-time.  The 
bog  was  tremulous,  and  the  water  showed 
plain  signs  of  iron ;  there  were  a  few  large 
mud  holes,  where  our  guide  had  seen  the 
bears  lying  "  like  so  many  hogs  "  in  years 
gone  by ;  and  our  youths  gazed  hopeless- 
ly into  them,  as  if  one  might  yet  perchance 
be  found  there,  lurking  among  the  tad* 
poles.  But  perhaps  no  bear  comes  there 
any  more,  save  when  Ursa  Major  creeps 
silently  over  and  bathes  by  night. 

It  was  here  that  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  began.  To  avail  ourselves  of 
the  path,  we  had  diverged  from  the 
river,  which  we  must  now  seek  again. 
Nothing  now  lay  before  us  but  a  plunge 
through  dense  woods,  with  a  hunter's 
trail,  sometimes  very  clear,  but  more 
often  "  blind ; "  we  pressed  swiftly  on,  in 
single  file,  striving  occasionally  to  hold 
bade  the  bushes  for  those  behind  us,  but 
(as  is  usual  in  such  cases)  only  whipping 
them  the  more  pungently  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Foreheads  were  scratched,  and  un- 
mentionable garments  ctow  more  unmen- 
tionable than  ever;  mexperienced  feet 
were  tangled   in   roots,  or  slipped   on 


the  moss,  and  imploring  shouts  from  the 
rear  sometimes  called  us  to  a  halt. 

Our  walk  was  a  continuous  ascent  and 
sometimes  a  steep  one,  and  we  gradually 
drew  more  and  more  into  the  narrows  of 
the  pass ;  sometimes  we  crossed  a  smaller 
stream  aJmost  at  right  angles,  and  some- 
times there  were  glimpses  of  a  frowning 
darkness  far  above  us  on  either  side.  The 
forest  became  more  deep  and  moist,  the 
trees  larger,  and  the  great  prostrate 
trunks  were  clothed  with  a  seamless  gar- 
ment of  the  loveliest  moss.  We  passed 
through  a  region  of  great  boulders,  which 
towered  up  among  the  dense  trees  like 
the  ruined  temples  of  Central  America, 
and  like  them  bore  tall  trees  upon  their 
summits.  One  could  climb  upon  them, 
thrust  one's  hand  through  the  luxuriant 
moss  which  covered  them,  and  feel  the 
great  sinewy  roots  running  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  seeking  the  earth 
through  some  cleft.  The  tall  green  pres- 
ence of  these  mighty  rocks  impressed  us 
with  awe,  and  made  the  heart  beat  more 
hastily  than  even  the  steep  ascent,  llie 
young  artists  began  to  pitch  beside  them 
visionary  tents,  and  to  plan  for  bivouacs 
with  sketch-books.  But  we  pressed  stout- 
ly onward  till  we  struck  the  stream 
f^in. 

The  stream  proved  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence to  us ;  our  guide  gave  us  free 
leave  to  follow  it  for  ourselves,  till  we 
reached  the  "  Slip,"  a  half  mile  farther ; 
so  we  scattered  into  couples,  and  pressed 
on,  the  most  active  first.  Among  moun- 
tains, brooks  are  alwa^^s  the  most  agree- 
able thoroughflEires ;  more  difficult  and  Icvss 
direct  often,  but  far  more  picturesque,  and 
therefore  more  stimulating; — also  giving 
more  variety  of  exercise,  though  with 
more  risk  of  injury,  which  is  one  reason 
why  guides  arc  apt  to  discourage  resort 
to  them.  Nor  did  we  escape  scathlcss, 
since  the  best  mountaineer  of  the  party 
sustained  a  private  slip  before  we  reached 
the  great  one,  and  did  some  damage  to 
his  nether  limbs.  Water,  however,  was 
ready  to  fight  water,  and  the  cascade  it- 
self afforded  a  douche,  which  was  amply 
taken,  over  pantaloons  and  all,  and  fre- 
quently repeated. 

There  are  no  high  falls  on  that  brook, 
but  long  sinuous  rapids,  and  graceful  cas- 
cades of  white  water,  over  which  bushes 
droop,  and  mossy  trunks  incline ;  it  has  not 
the  sculptured  rocky  ledges  and  basins  of 
some  of  the  wonderful  North  Conway 
brooks,  but  a  varied  history  of  rocks  and 
moss,  and  deep  dark  pools,  and  little  unex- 
pected quiet  beaches,  where  wavelets  ripple, 
and  dream  themselves  surges.  But  the  bea 
grew  stonier  and  barer,  and  we  came  out 
upon  a  wildemess  of  rocks  and  sand,  and 
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nptorn   trees,  and  this  was  the  '^  great 
slip/' or  "slide." 

We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  slides  before 
— ^who  has  not  visited  the  Willey  House  ? 
— and  seen  greater,  even  than  this,  per- 
haps, though  this  raised  Ellis  River  four 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  so  sent  the  news  to 
the  farmers  all  down  the  valley.  But 
here  we  could  build  our  fire  of  birch 
bark  (while  waiting  for  loiterers^  and  rest- 
ing beneath  a  twenty-foot  pile  of  tree 
trunks,  could  look  past  the  wreaths  of 
blue  smoke,  away  up  into  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  see  the  track  of  the  slide. 
Near  the  top  it  began,  and  drew  its  furrow 
of  destruction  down  the  steep  cliffs,  a 
thousand  feet,  and  more.  It  began  nar- 
row and  little,  like  any  other  sin,  and 
here  were  the  ghastly  consequences  all 
around  us.  For  half  a  mile  along  the 
stream  there  are  trees,  thicker  than  the 
body,  snapt  asunder  and  prostrate,  and 
their  branches  are  piled  together  with 
large  stones,  which  press  them  immova- 
bly. 

But  here  our  paths  diverged  from  the 
path  of  the  stream.  One  of  the  party 
gave  out,  and  was  led  by  the  fire,  to 
await  us — a  mile  from  the  bog  below,  and 
a  mile  from  the  summit  we  sought.  Then 
came  the  only  hard  climbing — one  long 
perpendicular  hill-side,  with  trees  still 
dense  above  us — and  then  we  were  in  up- 
per air.  A  step— and  up,  on  each  side, 
shot  a  frowning  peak.  Carter  Mountain, 
Eight's  Mountain — ^far  above  us  as  ever, 
it  seemed;  and  all  our  toil  had  only 
brought  us  nearer  to  their  bases.  The 
bears  might  look  at  us  from  the  caverns, 
and  the  deer  from  the  cliffs,  but  we  could 
not  so  much  as  see  the  valley  we  had 
left ;  still  we  knew  where  Kearsarge  was, 
and  the  Hartz  ledges,  of  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Moat  Mountain,  and  Choco- 
nia  behind; — these  we  could  imagine, 
could  see  the  two  stem  peaks  above  us, 
could  breathe  the  clear,  blessed  mountain 
air ;  and  there  we  would  pause, — we  must 
rest  on  that  soft  green  carpet,  and  watch 
those  wild  heights.  Why  should  "  Old 
Bill  Perkins "  so  doggedly  urge  us  on  ? 
We  soon  discovered. 

A  dozen  steps  more,  and  what  a  change. 
The  Green  Mountains  were  gone  from  our 
thoughts — the  White  Mountains  were 
gone — the  Alps!  the  Alps!  Only  the 
Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  surely,  could  group 
these  wild  iagged  rocks,  thrown  convul- 
sively together,  these  few  stunted  spruce 
trees,  with  their  long  trailing  moss,  this 
thick  coating  of  gray  reindeer  moss,  a 
half  foot  thick,  these  gaps  between  the 
rocks,  where  one  may  look  down  thirty 
feet  into  hollows,  with  ice  lingering  yet, 
no  doubt,  under  decays  of  ancient  vegeta- 


tion.   All  these  were  ours  to  wonder  at, 
and  over  all,  the  two  high  peaks,  with 
black  cliff  on  cliff,  and  between  them; 
clear,  beautiful,  full,  redundant,  the  glorious 
■ky  of  autumn.    Our  eyes  bathed  eagerly 
in  that  eternal  blue,  turning  away  froni 
this  hopeless    gray   antiquity.     What  a 
scene  it  was.    There  was  no  white  beau- 
ty of  snow  around  us,  no  wonderful  gla- 
cier,—only  the  stem,  still,  solemn  gray- 
ness  of  those  piled  and  mossy  rocks,  and 
the  dark  mountains  rising  2000  feet  above 
us.    It  was  the  wildest  place,  our  most 
experienced  men  pronounced,  in  all  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains. 

But  even  this  wonder  must  not  detain 
us  long,  for  the  sun  would  set  early  be- 
hind the  mountain.  Leaping  perilously 
from  point  to  point,  we  passed  mto  more 
quiet  scenes;  the  moss  grew  green  and 
Hch  again,  and  close  woods  sheltered  us, 
andta  few  ascents  and  descents  brought 
us  to  that  bright  dream  of  the  hunters, 
the  lakes  in  Carter  Notch.  Here  was  the 
summer  home  of  the  graceful  deer,  whose 
paths  we  had  followed,  and  whoee  recent 
ibotprints  we  had  seen.  What  delicate 
loveliness  had  been  mirrored  within  those 
oval  crystals,  as  these  timid  Dianas  of  the 
woods  had  stooped  above  them.  Linger- 
ing even  now  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
how  the  coy  creatures  must  have  trem- 
bled at  the  pistol  shots  we  fired,  waking 
the  sharp  echoes,  which  rolled  a  swift 
cannonade  across  the  Hight  Mountain. 

The  two  lakes  lie  close  together,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Notch,  and  almost  at 
the  ''height  of  land;"  they  differ  slight- 
ly in  size,  being  each,   however,  about 
half  a  mile  in  circuit.    There  is  also  a 
difference  in  level,  the  larger  being  the 
higher ;  indeed,  Perkins  asserted  that  the 
lower  one  had  sunk  several  feet  within 
two  years.    They  are  fed  by  springs,  and 
from  them  proceeds  this  branch  of  the 
little  Ellis  River.    Each  is  regularly  oval 
in  shape,  the  water  dark,  but  clear,  and 
not  unpalatable;   they  contain  but  few 
fish,  though  Perkins  had  often  "threat- 
ened "  (he  said  in  Yankee  vernacular)  to 
bring  some  trout,  and  stock  them.  Above 
the  lower  pond,  we  looked  back  on  the 
gray  rocks  we  had  left;    no  brighter, 
though  the  afternoon  sun  lay  <ni  them ; 
above  the  upper  one  rose  the  stem  cliffn, 
from  which  the  pistil  shot  had  ech€>ed, 
and  which  the  "  slip  "  had  scarred.    Over 
the  brow  of  that  mountain  our  guide  had 
passed  in  snow  shoes ;  but  be  had  first 
climbed  it  in  summer,  for  more  peaoefal 
purposes.   ''  It  was  considerable  of  a  dear 
day  (he  said,  briefly),  and  he  thonght 
there  might  be  something  to  see,  m  there 
— and  there  was."     We,  also,  thought 
there  might  be. 
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Had  it  been  earlier  in  the  day,  we  also 
might  have  been  tempted — but  it  was 
nearly  three.  The  lakes  had  been  the 
goal  of  our  expedition,  but  there  was  one 
more  ascent  yet  to  be  made,  before  we 
could  reach  the  "  height  of  land  "  within 
the  pass.  The  more  enterprising  pressed 
forward,  still  following  the  deer  and  bear 
paths,  until  the  last  hill  was  surmounted, 
and  we  stood  with  nothing  between  us 
and  th«  Glen,  Gorham,  the  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin,  and  the  Fifteen- thousand- 
acre  tract  Yet,  one  obstacle  did  inter- 
vene ;  the  trees  obstructed  our  vision ;  so 
each  instantly  chose  a  scrubby  stem  to 
ascend,  and  thus,  perched  like  turkeys 
among  th«  branches,  we  gazed  upon  our 
promised  land.  How  we  longed  after  it  1 
Fair,  in  the  distance,  lay  those  green  val- 
leys ;  the  Glen  House  was  concealed  from 
us  by  a  prominent  bluffy  and  no  other 
house  was  visible.  This  was  that "  Down 
East,^'  of  which  rumors  had  come  to  the 
cities;  this  descent  was  no  longer  than 
the  other;  thither  went  the  Nineteen- 
mile  brook ;  thither  went  Perkins,  weekly, 
with  his  captured  ''  saples ;  "  but  thither 
could  we  not  go ;  some  had  left  their  en- 
ergies behind  them,  and  others  had  left 
their  wives;  and  we  must  downward 
with  the  stream,  nor  wander  on  to  Gor- 
ham. Enough  for  us  to  make  in  fancy, 
that  '^  journey  into  the  blue  distance ; "  to 
look  up  at  the  mountains,  and  down  at 
the  depths,  and  dream  of  what  other  Sep- 
tembers might  bring  forth. 

Yet  it  was  hard  to  descend  through 
paths  previously  trod  by  any  exploring 
feet,  though  they  were  our  own  ascendins 
footsteps, — after  the  thrilling  sensation  of 
new  discovery,  which  had  attended  us 
thus  far. 

**  And  objects  for  themMlvM  retraes 
W«  passed  with  added  hope  JostDow." 

But  downward  we  must  go.  Farewell, 
dim  lakes,  fade  far  away  into  the  moun- 
tain's depths  again,  brood  over  reveries  of 
wild  coy  creatures,  and  the  long  sad  ever- 
green boughs  that  droop  around  you,  and 
the  great  fragments  of  rock,  that  winter's 
storms,  of  long  ago,  have  loosened,  and 
rolled  into  your  bosoms — (for  Perkins 
declared,  shuddering,  that  every  breeze 
which  blew  any  wherejbecame  a  tempest 
here),  "Lakes  of  the  Winds^ye  there- 
fore are,  as  the  tarn  on  Mt  Washington 
is  the  lake  of  the  clouds.  Farewell,  stem 
gray  Alpine  rocks — in  yourselves  a  pres- 
ence and  a  power — we  leave  you  to  the 
bears  and  the  eagles.  Down  we  glide 
through  the  woods,  single  file,  on  a  par- 
tially new  track,  over  a  vast  carpeting  of 
moss,  richer  than  any  we  had  yet  pressed ; 
we  spring  from  bank  to  bank,  as  among 


emerald  snowdrifts;  and  sometimes  a 
luckless  youth  sinks  to  his  waist  in 
some  concealed  cleft,  amid  laughter  that 
stretches  far  down  the  ravine.  The  de- 
vastated spot  is  reached,  where  our  de- 
serted comrade  sits  watching  the  twin 
smoke-wreaths  from  his  cigar  and  his 
fire ;  a  brief  halt,  and  lunch,  there — then 
downward  with  the  stream  again, — gayest 
and  swiftest  of  guides,  leaping  with  white 
feet  from  rock  to  rock,  and  outstripping 
us.  Yet,  we  also  were  bound  to  reach 
the  valley,  and  the  most  radiant  water- 
drop  could  do  no  more; — so  onward. 
Past  the  great  boulders,  green  cathedrals 
of  the  forest — past  deer-tracks,  and  bear- 
traps — springing  lightly  over  logs,  and 
stones,  and  streamlets,— over  every  imag- 
inable obstruction,  except  fences — for  we 
were  still  some  miles  beyond  that  class  of 
inconveniences,  at  least  How  short  seem- 
ed the  descent,  that  had  been  ascent  so 
formidable.  But  the  mountains,  which 
had  suffered  stray  gleams  of  sunshine  to 
smile  upon  our  approach,  were  now  cast- 
ing gloomy  frowns  upon  our  retreat,  and 
we  had  already  seen  more  in  one  day  than 
pen  and  pencil  could  describe  in  many. 

The  three  miles  ascent  from  our  dining- 
plaoe  had  occupied  us  two  hours  and  a 
half;  a  mile  an  hour  is  good  walking  in 
the  forest,  for  a  party  of  ten.  there  being 
inevitably  more  delays  with  so  large  a 
number.  The  descent  was  far  more  rapid 
in  reality,  as  we  have  made  it  more  rapid 
in  description. 

The  highest  altitude  in  the  Notch  we 
estimated  at  1200  feet,  which  we  supposed 
to  be  400  feet  higher  than  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  through  the  Crawford 
Notch.  From  this  height,  and  from  the 
great  local  difficulties,  it  is  hardly  a  sup- 
posable  thing  that  a  carriage  road  should 
ever  pass  there.  But  a  few  weeks'  labor 
could  unquestionably  clear  a  path,  acces- 
sible by  horses,  from  the  Glen  House  to 
Jackson.  And  certainly  no  one  can  claim 
to  have  explored  the  wonders  of  the 
White  Mountains  who  has  not  seen  the 
cascades  of  that  mountain  stream,  those 
drifts  of  green  moss,  those  stony  tree- 
grown  temples,  that  wild  landslip,  those 
two  black  mountain  peaks,  overlooking 
those  Lakes  of  the  Winds;  and  above  all, 
those  gray  and  mossy  rocks,  the  Alpine 
Bocks,  the  Avalanche  Rocks, — for  the 
wreck  of  some  ancient  avalanche  they 
are. 

All  this,  and  many  more  enthusiastic 
things  we  said  to  each  other  on  our  way 
downward.  We  passed,  with  scarce  a 
glance,  the  brook  which  at  noon  had 
seemed  to  us  the  outlet  of  so  many  won- 
ders ;  but  gazed  with  all  our  eyes  upon 
the  cultivated  valley  we  had  left  in  the 
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morning,  now  growing  dim  with  twilight; 
we  hastened  down  the  long,  steep,  bare 
pathway ;  we  reached  our  horses  at  six 
o'clock,  and  tumultuously  entering  a  farm 
house,  demanded  and  quaffed  huge  liba- 
tions of  milk,  from  quart  bowls  such  as 
Odin  might  have  emptied,  while  the  aged 
grandsire  of  the  household  began  telling 
us  his  garrulous  stories  of  the  bear  and 
wolf  hunts  of  his  younger  days.  Three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Perkins,  as  he  sat  tran- 
quilly at  his  cottage  door,  and  watched 
our  departure — a  ride  of  fourteen  miles 
in  the  cool  night  air ;  and  so  ended  our 
day  in  the  Carter  Notch. 

KoTK. — We  know  no  previous  description  of  tho 
Garter  Notch,  except  in  the  following  vague  and  not 
▼ery  accurate  passage  from  the  "Portland,  White 
liountAins,  and  Montreal  Railroad  Quide,''  page  110. 
The  occasion  of  the  sketch  is  the  Nineteen- mile 
Brook,  which  flows  through  the  pass  in  the  direction 
oftheOIen. 

**It  is  a  most  romantic  stream,  working  its  way 


through  rooky  glens  and  forceta,  whose  lon^y  secia* 
sions  have  never  been  explored,  except  by  the  adven- 
turous hunters— having  Its  source  in  the  gorge  be- 
tween Hight  and  Carter  Mountaina,  some  three  or 

Ibur  miles  up Near  the  source  of  this  stream, 

among  wooded  steeps  and  shattered  oraga,  that  burst 
np  into  the  sky  in  the  wildest  form^  Is  a  deep  lakelet, 
whose  waters  approach  in  clearness  the  atmosphere 
Itself— a  perfect  gem  of  the  wildernesa.  Its  western 
borders  are  overshadowed  by  a  ragged  precipice  from 
800  to  400  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  crowned  with 
forests ;  and  with  this  for  a  base  line,  its  shore  de- 
•cribcs  a  semicircle,  and  is  ftingod  with  a  sandy 
beach,  which  is  seldom  trod,  except  by  the  wild  deer, 
who  come  here  to  drink.  The  precipice,  on  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun,  it  is  said,  gives  back  a  strange  echo, 
at  times  clear  and  oft  repeated,  again  conftised,  as  the 
uproar  on  a  battle-field.  Hunters  represent  that  an 
enormous  slide  on  the  southeast  slope  of  Mount 
Hiiiht,  has  filled  the  ravine  tlirough  which  flows  the 
bead  waters  of  the  Ellis  Biver  with  shattered  trees 
and  boulders  of  huge  dimensions;  and  is  continually 
tumbling  down  masses  of  rock,  which,  tearing  tbeir 
way  through  all  obstructions,  have  produced  scenes 
of  terrible  devastation.  The  section  olfers  a  fine 
field  for  the  explorations  of  the  adventaroiia  tooilat.** 


DOWN   THE   STREET. 


DOWN  the  long  and  narrow  street 
I  saw  your  glances  smiling  sweet : 
A  long  farewell — prophetic  sorrow ! 
For  where  will  summer  be  to-morrow  ? 
And  love  departed,  life  can  be 
Only  a  splendid  memory. 

Down  the  street,  beneath  the  blue, 
Crowds  swarmed  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
The  bells  in  every  belfrey  rang ; 
Canaries  at  the  windows  sang ; 
The  war  of  lifc^  like  a  cold  sea, 
Closed  o'er  a  smgle  misery. 

Down  the  street,  your  form  behind, 
I  heard  the  wailing  midnight  wind, 
Frenzied  voices  with  low  laughter 
A  fading  vision  shrieking  after, 
You  went ;  I  staid ; — and  what  cared  I 
For  other  loss  beneath  the  sky  ? 

Both  our  young  hearts  were  wrung  with  woe ; 

But  surely  it  was  better  so, 

Than  when,  as  now,  in  that  same  street. 

As  strangers,  unconcerned  we  meet, 

And  wonder,  as  we  smile  and  part, 

If  either  have  a  human  heart. 
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LITEBATUBE. 

American. — An  acceptable  Tolumo  to 
that  class  ef  politicians,  who  desire  to 
give*a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
is  the  Writings  of  Robert  Bantouly 
Jr,y  just  issued  by  Jewett  &  Co.  The 
author  wa^  one  of  the  most  promising 
politicians  of  the  nation,  independent,  fear- 
less, large  minded,  and  benevolent;  and 
had  he  lived  to  a  matureragc,  would  have 
ranked  among  the  first  statesmen  of  New 
England.  In  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of 
Portsmouth,  we  have  an  appreciating  and 
judicious  notice  of  his  brief  career,  show- 
ing how  largely  the  literary  and  sympa- 
thetic  tendencies  of  his  nature  controlled 
his  public  life,  and  with  what  sincerity 
and  depth  of  conviction  he  cherished  the 
opinions  he  had  formed.  It  is  no  small 
indication  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Rantoul 
among  his  friends,  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  book  was  subscribed  for,  some  time 
before  it  had  made  its  appearance. 

—  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  because  we 
are  still  too  near  the  times  in  which  ho 
lived  and  acted,  to  enable  any  writer  to 
assume  the  impartial  character  of  the  his- 
torian, lu  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banvard's  work, 
therefore,  which  is  named  the  American 
tStattaman,  or  Ulnstraiions  of  the  Life 
and  CiiaracUr  of  Daniel  Webster^  we 
discover  only  a  premature  and  not  very 
well  executed  attempt,  that  should  have 
been  left  to  abler  hands  and  later  days. 
A  great  man  is  never  seen,  in  his  true 
relations  to  his  age,  by  his  contemporaries, 
or  by  those  who  came  immediately  after 
him,  and  are  still  immersed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  party  prejudices  by  which  he 
was  himself  surrounded.  They  are  in 
danger,  either  of  estimating  him  too 
highly  or  too  meanly,  according  to  their 
own  personal  or  party  predilections,  and 
consequently  fail  to  hit  the  truth.  What 
a  vast  interval,  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
We))ster,  there  lies  between  the  eulogy 
of  Choate,  who  can  see  no  failings  or  fail- 
ures in  his  illustrious  friend,  and  the  ser- 
mon of  Theodore  Parker,  who  finds  al- 
most as  little  good  ?  Will  posterity,  in 
its  slow  but  unerring  judgment,  confirm 
the  estimate  of  either  ? 

—  There  was  a  man,  who  in  his  day 
occupied  almost  as  conspicuous  a  position 
in  the  legal  profession  as  Webster,  but 
who  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  We  refer 
to  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  who 
is  brought  to  our  remembrance  by  a 
memoir  recently  published  by  his  nephew, 
Dr.  William  Pinkney.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  during  his  life,  that  he  had 


no  superior  as  an  orator,  while  hLs  abilities 
as  a  statesman  raised  him  to  a  high  rank. 
Col.  Benton,  in  his  forthcoming  reminis- 
cences of  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,  has 
an  interesting  allusion  to  Pinkney,  which 
we  quote: — "He  was  consider^  in  his 
day,"  says  he.  **the  first  of  American 
orators,  but  will  hardly  keep  that  place 
>vith  posterity,  because  he  spoke  more  to 
the  hearer  than  to  the  reader — to  the 
present  than  to  the  absent — and  avoided 
the  careful  publication  of  his  own  speeches. 
He  labored  them  hard,  but  it  was  for  the 
effect  of  their  delivery,  and  the  triumph 
of  present  victory.  He  loved  the  admira- 
tion of  the  crowded  gallery — the  trumpet- 
tongued  fame  which  went  forth  from  the 
forum — the  victoiy  which  crowned  the 
effort;  but  avoided  the  publication  of 
what  was  received  with  so  much  applause, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  the  published 
speech  would  not  sustain  the  renown  of 
.  the  delivered  one.  His^br/e  as  a  speaker 
lay  in  his  judgment,  his  logic,  his  power 
of  argument ;  but,  like  many  other  men 
of  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  some 
great  gift  of  nature,  and  who  are  still  am- 
bitious of  some  inferior  gift,  he  courted 
his  imagination  too  much,  and  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  action  and  delivery — so. 
potent  upon  the  small  circle  of  actual 
hearers,  but  so  lost  upon  the  natioaftl 
audience  which  the  press  now  gives  to  a 
great  speaker.  In  other  respects,  Mr. 
Pinkney  was  truly  a  great  orator,  rich  in 
his  material,  strong  in  his  argument — 
clear,  natural,  and  regular  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  subject,  comprehensive  in  his 
views,  and  chaste  in  his  diction.  His 
speeches,  both  senatorial  and  forensic, 
were  fully  studied  and  laboriously  pre- 
pared— all  the  argumentative  parts  care- 
fully digested  under  appropriate  heads, 
and  the  showy  passages  oflen  fully  writ- 
ten out  and  committed  to  memory.  He 
would  not  speak  at  all  except  upon  pre- 
paration ;  and  at  his  sexagenarian  age — 
that  at  which  I  knew  him — was  a  model 
of  study  and  of  labor  to  all  young  men." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  attempt  at  a. 
life  of  Pinkney,  because  our  Southern 
friends  have  been  comparatively  regard- 
less of  the  posthumous  reputations  of  their 
more  distinguished  men. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  has  continued 
his  well-known  history  of  the  progress  of 
Liberty,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  work 
called  The  Early  Christiana^  in  which 
he  carries  forward  his  subject  in  the  pe- 
riod which  followed  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, closing  his  narrative  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  ground  has  been  previously 
passed  over  by  Gibbon,  but  not  reaped  of 
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all  its  harrests.  Mr.  Eliot  displays  a 
great  deal  of  patient  research,  and  writes 
with  fluency  and  earnestness,  but  he  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his 
subject.  His  thoughts  are  often  very 
vague,  and  he  appears  to  have  formed  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  At  the  same  time  he  has  contri- 
buted a  large  number  of  interesting  and 
valuable  details  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
times  about  which  he  writes. 

— We  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  New- York,  two  large  volumes, 
containing  Documentary  History^  ar- 
ranged under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Christopher  Morgan,  late  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  Dr.  E.  B.  6'Callagan.  The 
whole  covers  some  two  or  three  thousand 
pages,  and  embraces  an  almost  incredible 
variety  of  reports,  letters,  documents,  and 
charts,  all  going  to  illustrate  the  earlier 
oondinon  of  the  people  of  New-York. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  Champlain's  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  and  West,  others  to 
the  first  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  others  . 
to  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  others  to 
the  state  of  religion  at  different  times, 
others  to  the  prices  of  lands,  and  others 
to  missionary  tours  among  the  Indians. 
Much  of  it,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious, particularly  the  details  in  regard  to 
"first  things,"  Fitch's  first  steamboat, 
the  first  newspaper,  the  first  vessel  on 
Lake  Erie,  the  first  mail  to  Buffalo,  &c.,  &c. 
Copious  wood-cut  illustrations,  of  several 
subjects,  are  also  given,  with  copies  of 
early  maps,  medals,  views  of  towns,  and 
civil  and  army  lists,  with  statistics  of 
trade  and  exportation.  In  short,  the 
work  is  an  inestimable  addition  to  our 
historical  records. 

—  A  new  volume  of  Poems  is  promised 
m,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Hosmbr,  of  the 
western  part  of  this  State,  whose  fugitive 
poetical  pieces  have  already  given  him  a 
high  local  reputation.  They  are  expected 
k>  appear  from  the  press  of  Redfield  and 
Co.,  about  the  Christmas  holidays. 

—  Holiday  books,  by  the  way,  are  not 
as  plentiful  this  year,  as  they  were  the 
last,  although  there  is  never  any  serious 
lack  of  these  ephemera.  Public  taste,  it 
appears  to  us,  has  undergone  a  great 
revolution  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
Christmas  literature.  The  gaudy  annuals, 
with  their  wretched  engravings,  and  silly 
letter-press,  are  not  now  considered  as 
desirable  as  the  richly  bound  standard 
or  classical  authors,  or  some  new  wor^ 
of  permanent  utilitj'.  The  interest  of  the 
annuals  was  confined  mainly  to  their 
showy  covers,  and  fine  white  pnper, — not 
likely  to  be  lasting, — while  that  of  the 
latter  class  of  books,  arises  from  their 
contents,  and  is  perennial. 


—  The  publication  of  a  book  on  Spi- 
ritualism^ by  a  person  so  distinguished 
as  Judge  Edmonds,  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  is  an  event  in  literature  demanding 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  subject 
and  the  author  alike  arrest  the  public  at^ 
tention.  An  attempt  to  prove  the  reality 
of  an  intercourse  between  departed  spirits 
and  men  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  by  an 
eminent  judicial  functionary,  is  aiket  that 
has  much  significance.  For  some  years 
now,  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  of  different  ages  and  conditionSy 
have  made  the  most  solemn  and  intelligible 
statements  of  the  curious  phenomena,  such 
as  rAppings,  iable-tumings,  beli-ringiDgSy 
poundings,  and  writings,  and  their  reports 
are  confirmed  by  those  of  other  persons 
in  England,  France,  Austria,  Centra] 
America,  and  India.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  these  occur- 
rences, whether  they  are  classed  under 
the  head  of  successes  or  failures.  Varied  as 
they  are  in  their  character,  and  inconsist- 
ent as  the  interpretations  of  them  may  be, 
they  have  still  in  themselves  a  certain 
anadogy  which  compels  us  to  believe  that 
they  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same 
cause,  either  natural  or  spiritual.  This 
fact  alone  should  exempt  them  from  that 
hasty  and  ini^rtinent  ridicule  with  which 
ignorance  always  meets  the  announcement 
of  a  novelty,  and  suggest  a  careful  scien- 
tific study  of  its  various  characteristics. 

The  reputation  of  such  an  indorser  as 
Judge  Edmonds  too — a  lawyer  of  great 
sagacity,  accustomed  to  weighing  evidence^ 
and  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  integ- 
rity, whose  words  on  a  matter  of  fiu^ 
cannot  be  doubted,  ought  to  commend 
the  subject  to  an  impartial  investigation, 
or  at  least  shield  it  from  the  flippant  com- 
mentaries of  the  lower  order  of  journalists. 
At  the  same  time,  his  position  as  a  judge 
and  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  give  no 
undue  weight  to  his  asseverations,  no 
more,  indeed,  than  their  apparent  sincerity 
and  intrinsic  consistence  may  entitle  them 
to  from  the  reader's  own  best  judgment. 
We  know  that  the  most  exalted  men  have 
fallen  into  the  grossest  errors,  on  these 
abstruse  questions,  and  that  we  have 
other  guide,  in  the  formation  of  our  opin- 
ion, than  the  reason  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  enlightened  by  the  researches 
of  men  of  science  and  intellect.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
intelligent  judges  of  bis  day,  condemned  his 
fellow-beings  to  death  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft, and  Lords  Bacon  and  Coke  were 
members  of  the  parliament  which  passed, 
almost  without  opposition,  the  laws  enact- 
ed to  the  same  end.  No  entire  reliance, 
then,  can  be  placed  on  any  authorities,  no 
matter  how  elevated. 
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The  book  of  Judge  Edmonds  must  be 
estimated  on  its  face.  The  facts  he  nar- 
rates, we  have  no  doubt,  are  just  as  they 
occurred.  His  singular  experiences  are 
faithfully  recorded;  and  the  only  point 
for  the  world  to  discuss,  is  the  meaning 
of  those  facts.  Are  they  illusions,  or  are 
they  abnormal  natural  phenomena,  or 
were  they  really  produced  by  the  agency 
of  spirits  ?  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
confess,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  not  because  we 
should  have  the  least  hesitation  in  avow- 
ing one  theory  or  the  other,  provided  we 
were  convinced  of  it;  but  because  we  do 
not  suppose  the  subject  itself  sufficiently 
developed  and  advanced  to  justify  a  fhial 
generalization.  The  observations  in  re- 
spect to  it  which  have  been  thus  far  made 
by  reliable  minds,  are  not  numerous ;  the 
reports  that  we  have  from  other  sources  are 
exceedingly  contradictory;  and  there  is 
no  hypothesis,  that  we  are  aware,  yet  put 
forth,  that  will  satisfactorily  explain'these 
phenomena,  whether  considered  to  be  of 
natural  or  spiritual  origin.  Michael  Far- 
aday's account  of  the  table-tippings,  on 
the  natural  side,  was  positively  ludicrous 
in  its  superficiality,  while  the  spiritual 
elucidations,  often  given  by  the  spirits 
themselves,  are  only  more  absurd.  The 
most  philosophical  attempt  to  assign  a 
natural  cause  to  these  strange  occurrences 
is  by  a  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  whose 
work,  however,  strikes  us  as  not  covering 
the  whole  ground.  On  the  other  side, 
the  works  of  Swedenborg  furnish  the  most 
intelligent  and  reasonable  insight;  but 
even  those,  profound  as  their  philosophy 
is,  do  not  throw  any  clear  and  steady 
light  upon  the  matter.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  then,  to  await  more  positive 
studies  before  we  shall  undertake  to  utter 
our  opinions. 

The  chief  spirits*  who  speak  in  Judge 
Edmonds'  book  are  Bacon  and  Sweden- 
borg. and  the  circle  to  which  their  com- 
munications are  addressed,  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  of  great  import- 
ance. But  they  do  not  strike  us  as  par- 
ticularly weighty.  They  are  neither  very 
clear,  very  consistent,  nor  of  any  great 
discoverable  utility.'  Any  page  of  the 
writings  of  those  men,  while  in  this  life, 
contains  vastly  more  thought,  more  con- 
cisely and  intelligibly  expressed,  than  all 
the  hundred  pages  of  their  revelations. 
Either,  therefore,  the  mediums  through 
which  their  thoughts  were  conveyed,  were 
remarkably  imperfect,  as  they  sometimes 
intimate,  or  the  spirits  have  made  little 
or  none  of  that  intellectual  progress,  of 
which  they  boast  so  much,  in  the  higher 
sphere  to  which  they  have  been  translat- 
ed ;  and  on  both  suppositions,  their  pre- 


sent revealments  cannot  be  of  much  con- 
sequence to  us,  in  this  world.  They 
must  get  more  developed  themselves,  and 
improve  their  means  of  communication, 
to  become  of  use.  Our  conclusion,  then, 
a  second  time,  is,  that  we  must  wait. 

—  A  Tt-act  on  Government,  \s  the 
modest  title  of  a  small  disquisition  on 
the  theory  and  functions  of  government, 
just  issued  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It 
is  clearly  and  sensibly  written,  supporting 
the  position  that  government  represents 
the  reason  of  society,  and  is  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  individuals,  where 
their  own  reason  is  insufficient.  But  in 
the  application  of  this  hypothesis  to  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States, 
he  refines  entirely  too  much,  going  the 
length  even  of  declaring  that  the  '^  general 
welfare"  clause  of  the  constitution  war- 
rants an  unlimited  exercise  of  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  subject 
of  government  is  just  attracting  a  large 
degree  of  philosophic  attention.  MrJ 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Lieber,  Mr.  Hildreth,  and 
the  writer  of  this  tract,  are  among  the 
most  recent  speculators  on  the  subject^ 
and  we  know  of  several  other  books  in 
preparation.  Are  we  on  the  eve  of  some 
more  definite  and  scientific  statement  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  government  ? 

—  The  Loet  Prince.  The  anxiously 
expected  revelations  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanson,  on  the  Bourbon  question,  are 
about  to  be  published  by  Putnam  &  Co., 
under  the  title  of  The  Lost  Prince.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  with  Louis 
XVII.,  which  this  book  very  fully  dis- 
cusses, the  work  will  be  found  one  of 
great  interest,  which  is  never  permitted 
to  flag.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  all  the  element^ 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  opinion  on 
the  historical  point  which  he  so  ably 
handles.  We  may  consider  the  book  more 
elaborately  hereafter :  <it  present  we  have 
only  time  and  space  to  sa}',  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  appears  clearly  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Louis  XYII.  did  not  die,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  in  the  Temple,  in 
1795.  *  A  mass  of  direct  and  circumstan- 
tial testimony  is  also  collected,  on  the 
point  of  identity,  which  certainly  forces 
the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
indeed  the  unfortunate  dauphin. 

But  the  book  must  be  carefully  read  in 
order  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony,  which  is  so  involved  and 
varied,  and  united  together  by  so  many 
delicate  links,  that  it  is  quite  impossible, 
in  a  brief  space,  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
fair  S3mop8is  of  it 

Apart  altogether  from  the  interest  ex- 
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cited  by  the  main  question  of  identity,  the 
book  will  be  found  Aill  of  important  histori- 
cal information,  gathered  from  numerous 
sources,  combined  with  no  little  skill,  and 
made  attractive  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
author.     It  furnishes  likeiiise  an  outline 
of  the  biography  of  Mr.  Williams,  which, 
we  think,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
— The  attention  which  is  beginning  to 
be  paid  in  this  country  to  the  principles 
of  art  in  the  structure  of  houses,  stores, 
and  public  buildings,    makes    the  little 
work  of  Mr.  Marryatt  Field,  Published 
by  Putnam  &  Co.,  on  City  Architecture^ 
a  timely  and  useful  publication.     It  con- 
gists  of  a  variety  of  classical   designs, 
drawn  from   the  street  architecture  or 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  adapted 
with  suitable  explanations,  to  the  wants 
of  this  country.     Small,  but  correct  out- 
line elevations  are  given  as  the  best  means 
of  displaying  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  the  facades  of  buildings,  leaving  the  in- 
ternal  plans   to   be  determined   by   the 
nature  of  the  locality  on  which  the  build- 
ing is  situated.     Mr.  Field  writes   with 
great  clearness  and  ease,  and  evinces  gene- 
rally much  good  taste ;  but  we  are  sorry 
that  in  some  of  his  designs  he  countenances 
the  use  of  grooved  stones  in  first  stories 
— in    what    is    called    rusticated   work, 
a  costly  deformity  which  ought,  by  this 
time,  to  be  scouted  by  educated  architects. 
Mr.    Field's    introductory    essay    on 
architectural    expression,  contains  some 
very  sensible  and  well- expressed  ideas  on 
the   subject,  which  show  that  he  has  a 
clear    and  definite    perception  of   what 
should  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  archi- 
tectural externals. ,  But,  in  some  of  his 
designs,  we  observe  incongruities  and  bar- 
barisms which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  on  reading  his  introductory  re- 
fbarks.     Such,  for  instance,  as  a  pedi- 
mented  window  placed  in  an  arched  recess, 
which  is  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of 
art;   and   the  vermiculated  quoins,  and 
rusticated  basements,  which  have  nothing 
to  recommend   them   but  the  fact  that 
European  cities  abound  in  similar  mon- 
strosities and  absurdities.     But,  with  the 
exception  of  these  mistakes,  ^Ir.  Field's 
designs  are  very  excellent  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  we  would  recommend  every 
builder   to  procure  a  copy  of  his  little 
book.     It  contains  some  most  valuable 
hints  on  the  true  principles  of  fenestral 
ornamentation,  which   is  just  that  point 
upon  which  our  architects  and  builders 
most  need  instruction.     The  book  does 
not  cbntain  plans,  nor  specifications,  but 
simply  the  faces  of  street  buildings  for 
cities.      They  are  all  of   the  Southern 
Italian  school,  with  the  exception  of  one 
design  for  a  school-house  in  the  mongrel 


(Gothic  style,  which  is  inconceivably  ugly, 
and  unworthy  the  place  it  occupies  in 
this  elegant  little  volume. 

— One  of  the  most  instructive  and  agree- 
able books  of  the  day  is  Dr.  Hawks' 
translation  of  the  Peruvian  Antiquities 
of  RivKRO  and  Tschudi,  the  former  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  both  men  of  profound 
research  and  accurate  learning.  It  is  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  the  ancient 
state  and  history  of  Peru  that  we  have 
read,  containing  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Prescott,  and  a  great  deal  besides,  especial- 
ly in  reference  to  the  Qnichuan  language, 
the  scientific  culture  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Incas,  the  religious  systems  and 
ceremonies,  the  arts  and  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  the  government  and  laws.  A 
large  number  of  plates  are  added  to  illus- 
trate the  text,  which,  being  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hawks,  we  need  not  say,  is  per- 
spicuous, pure,  and  elegant. 

— A  most  industrious  collector  of  the 
curiosities  of  art  is  Mr.  Spoon er  (whose 
Christian  name  sounds  like  a  joke),  for  it 
is  only  a  few  months  since  we  noticed  his 
inuuense  Biographical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters,  ^.,  and  now  we  have 
three  volumes  more  of  Anecdotes  about 
Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects. It  is  not  so  much  a  compilation  as 
an  original  collection,  and  contains  a  large 
variety  of  instructive  and  amusing  inci- 
dents in  regard  to  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  more  celebrated  artists.  One  can 
scarcely  open  a  volume  at  any  page  with- 
out becoming  immediately  absorbed. 

— Let  every  body  who  contemplates  a 
fortune-hunt  in  California  read  the  Golden 
Dreams  and  Leaden  Realities^  which 
Mr.  Ralph  Raven,  a  gentleman  of  no 
little  experience — though,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, a  croaker — has  given  to  the  world. 
It  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  romance, 
with  a  great  deal  more  of  truthfulness 
than  most  romances.  There  is  a  vein  of 
humor  in  the  narrative  too,  which,  besides 
the  interest  of  the  story,  makes  the  read- 
ing doubly  agreeable.  Published  by 
Putnam. 

— Scientific    students    will    find    Mr. 
ScHELE  De  Verb's  Outlines  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  an  admirable  treatise.     It 
states  briefly,  in  a  popular  but  suggestive 
manner,   the    leading    doctrines    of    the 
science,  and  then  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  arranged  upon  philo- 
logical principles,  with  a  brief  history  of 
the   art  of  writing.     Few  subjects   are 
more   fascinating  than  language,   where 
the  light  which  the  history  of  its  changes 
often  throws  on  important  historical  ques- 
tions, renders  the  study  of  it  as  useful  as 
it  is  agreeable.     Putnam  &  Co. 

--The  Bow  in  the  Cloud,  is  the  title 
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of  a  religious  annual,  beautifully  illuHtra- 
ted  with  line  engravings  of  scriptural 
subjects,  from  designs  by  C.  Schuessele, 
which  has  been  published  by  E.  H.  Butler 
k  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  literary  con- 
tents are  furnished  by  various  writers,  all 
of  whom  have  D.D.  attached  at  the  end 
of  their  names.  This  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  character  and  ortho- 
dox nature  of  this  elegant  volume. 

—  The  American  Aboriginal  Port- 
folio, by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Eastman,  is  pub- 
lished by  Butler  &>  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  style  which  renders  it  a  very  fittting 
volume  for  the  gift  season;  but  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  its  contents  will  give  it  a 
permanent  place  in  the  library.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Lieutenant  Eastman, 
and  are  well  engraved;  but  they  have 
little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their 
correctness  as  representations  of  Indian 
life  and  native  scenery. 

— A  Sabbat k  Scene,  by  Whittier,  is 
a  ballad  written  to  illustrate  a  possible 
result  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  not 
to  perpetuate  an  actual  occurrence  or  a 
tradition,  which  is  the  true  province  of 
ballad  poetry.  It  has  been  published  in 
a  neat  little  pamphlet  by  Jewett  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  and  illustrated  with  well  exe- 
cuted wood  engravings,  from  drawings  by 
Baker,  Smith,  and  Andrew. 


English. — The  book  of  the  month  in 
England,  we  think,  is  Mr.  Lewes's  sum- 
mary and  exposition  of  the  PosUivt 
Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  the 
greatest  of  modem  thinkers.  It  is  brie^ 
and  quite  inadequate,  and  yet  is  sufficient- 
ly intelligible  to  enable  the  though tfol 
reader  to  get  some  notion  of  the  reach  and 
precision  of  Comte's  speculations.  Had 
It  been  more  elaborate,  it  would  probably 
have  repelled  a  great  many  readers,  who 
will  now  be  induced  to  look  into  its  pages. 
We  have  called  it  an  exposition  of  Comte, 
— and  so  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, — but  it 
overlooks  many  of  his  most  important 
chapters,  while  it  contains  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  part  relating  to  Chemistry, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  editor. 
We  accuse  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  of  no 
presumption  in  interpolating  his  own  mat- 
ter, because  what  he  has  done  in  this 
way,  is  really  valuable  in  itself,  besides 
bringing  the  theories  of  his  author  down 
to  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  science. 
His  occasional  examples,  too,  drawn  from 
late  science,  are  peculiarly  striking  and 
appropriate.  But  why  did  he  endeavor 
to  crowd  those  most  beautiful  chapters  of 
Comte,  on  Social  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
into  such  a  brief  compass  ?  Fifty  pages 
more  would  scarcely  have  swelled  the 


size  of  his  volume,  and  yet  added  greatly 
to  its  clearness  and  value. 

Comte,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the 
great  exponent  of  that  view  of  natiuiil 
philosophy,  which  may  be  called  Phe- 
nomenalism, because,  rejecting  entirely  the 
whole  doctrine  of  causes,  or  occult  es- 
sences in  nature,  it  confines  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  mere  '•  re- 
lations of  coexistence  and  succession." 
It  is,  accordingly,  charged,  by  its  oppo- 
nents, with  being  atheistic  and  immoral  in 
its  character.  But  the  charge,  in  our  view, 
is  not  altogether  just ;  for,  though  there 
are  many  heedless  expressions  in  Comte, 
which  expose  him  to  such  a  construction 
of  his  theory,  the  theory  itself  does  not 
involve  the  conclusion.  It  ignores  God 
and  religion,  as  they  are  commonly  con- 
ceived, but  it  does  not  necessarily  denv 
them  ;  while  there  is  a  view  in  which  it 
may  be  regarded,  not  only  not  inconsistent 
with  theology,  but  which  presupposes  a 
profound  spiritual  philosophy. 

Do  we  know  any  thing  of  nature,  in 
fact,  or  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature^ 
but  the  simple  phenomena, — the  simple 
appearances  addressed  to  the  senses  1  If 
80,  what  is  it  1  We  have  beliefs,  or  faiths' 
in  that  which  is  beyond  and  above  na- 
ture, in  supernatural  causes  and  logical 
first  principles,  but  have  we  any  scientific 
knowledge  of  these,  or  can  they  be  made 
the  objects  of  investigation  by  any  strictly 
scientific  method  ?  Yet,  in  thus  confining 
the  definition  of  nature  to  phenomena, 
do  we  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  of  which  these  phenome- 
na may  be  only  the  reflections  or  im- 
ages? By  no  means;  so  that  we  do 
wrong  to  the  method  of  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy in  ascribing  to  it  an  atheistic  ten- 
dency. Even  in  the  conception  of  Comte^ 
if  we  may  credit  his  more  deliberate 
avowals,  it  has  no  such  tendency  ;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  deeply  religious. 

But  apart  from  this  inquiry,  and  with- 
out giving  an  opinion  as  to  its  value,  of  the 
Philosophy  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that 
his  observations  on  two  topics,  at  least ; 
first,  the  evolution  of  the  Sciences,  i.  e., 
their  succos-sive  theological,  metaphysical, 
and  positive  characters;  and  second,  the 
logical,  as  well  as  the  chronological  order, 
in  which  they  are  developed,  seem  to  us 
the  most  pregnant  thoughts  that  have 
been  contributed  to  our  knowledge,  during 
the  present  century.  This  we  mean  to 
take  an  early  occasion  to  show,  in  the 
body  of  the  Magazine. 

—  A  work,  issued  in  England  by  an 
American,  has  the  following  title-page: 
Chronicles  selected  from  the  Originals 
of  Cartaphilus.  the  Wandering  Jew; 
embracing  a  Period  of  nearly  Nineteen 
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Centuries.  Now  first  revealed  to,  and 
edited  by,  David  uoffman,  Hon.  J.  U. 
D.,  of  Gottingen,  It  is  to  consist  of  two 
series,  each  of  three  volumes,  of  which 
only  the  first  is  published.  The  Athe- 
ncBum,  we  perceive,  considers  it  "  a  some- 
what curious  and  uncouth  performance." 
"  Who  Mr.  David  Hoffman  is,"  it  proceeds 
to  remark, "  we  know  not.  We  should  ^ess, 
however,  from  some  indications  of  the 
volume  before  us,  that  he  is  an  American, 
of  German-Jewish  lineage,  residing  in 
England.  If  of  a  Jewish  fiimily,  he  is  yet 
Christian  in  creed.  He  is  an  Honorable 
J.  U.  D.,  of  Gottingen — whatever  that  may 
be — and  the  author  already  of '  some  legal 
and  miscellaneous  works.' " 

It  appears  from  the  notice  of  the  Athe- 
fUBum  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
Polychronica,  or  Autobiographic  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  the  famous  Wandering 
Jew,  extending  from  the  year  27  to  the 
year  1852,  and  giving  a  singular  medley 
of  meditations,  history,  metaphysics,  ar- 
chaeology, religion,  and  observations  de 
omnibus  rebus.  As  to  the  merits  of  its 
execution,  the  critic  adds,  "  that,  both  as 
a  narrator  of  what  he  saw,  and  as  an  es- 
sayist and  soliloquist  thereupon,  the  Jew 
is  exceedingly  prosy.  Throwing  the  Jew 
overboard,  and  returning  to  Mr.  Hoffhian 
— we  can  only  speak  of  him  as  having 
wasted  some  talent,  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, a  vast  amount  of  industry,  and  no 
small  sum  of  money  (so,  at  least,  we 
should  suppose,  for  the  present  volume  is 
a  bulky  one,  closely  printed  in  a  curious 
small  antique  type),  on  a  useless  and  un- 
couth literary  freak.  Can  Mr.  Hoffman 
seriously  think  that  the  public  will  rexwi 
six  enormous  volumes  of  historical  com- 
pilation, mixed  with  metaphysical  and 
other  discussions,  because  they  are  put 
forth  in  the  guise  of  chronicles  of  the  life 
of  Cartaphilus?  The  Wandering  Jew 
himself,  having  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands,  is  very  naturally  prolix ;  but  his 
Editor    must    consult    modem  conveni- 
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ence. 

—  Among  the  agreeable  books  of  the 
day  is,  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Gray  and  William  Mason,  which  gives 
a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  poet  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  Walpole  once  said  of 
Gray's  letters,  that  they  were  the  best  he 
ever  saw,  having  more  novelty  and  wit 
than  any  others,  and  the  contents  of  this 
volume  go  far  towards  sustaining  his 
opinion.  A  vein  of  playful  banter  and 
irony  runs  through  them,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  read,  though  a  century  has 
passed  since  they  were  written.  One  of 
his  modes  of  making  fun  was  the  not 
yery   elevated,  but    still  very  common 


habit  of  designating  his  friends  and  others 
by  nicknames.  Thus  he  called  George 
II.  the  "  Old  Horse ; "  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, "Old  Fobus;"  Doctor  Brown, 
"  Le  petit  bon  Homme ; "  and  Mason, 
"  Scroddles."  But  his  wit  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  small  species.  He  had  a 
lively  way  of  narrating  incidents  and  an- 
ecdotes, and  described  his  personal  adven- 
tures, especially  in  travelling,  with  a 
good-natured,  genial  disposition,  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  all  things. 

—  Sweden  is  a  part  of  Europe  not  so 
much  written  about  as  the  more  southern 
regions,  and  therefore  there  is  unusual 
mterest  in  the  Life  in  Sweden  of 
Miss  Bunbury,  which  gives  many  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  what  the  authoress 
saw  of  the  scenery  of  that  country,  with 
interesting  remarks  on  the  social  and  do- 
mestic life. 

French. — The  great  event  at  Paris  is 
th6  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Vkron's  Memoirs  of  a  Bourgeois,  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
five  volumes,  which  vrill  complete  the 
work,  all  printed  in  elegant  octavos,  as 
suits  the  luxurious  character  of  the 
wealthy  and  eccentric  author.  Dr.  Veron 
has  been  called  by  Lam  artine,  "  a  man  who 
has  long  concealed  a  penetrating  mind 
under  the  taste  and  talent  for  trifling 
things ;  magister  elegantiarum,  as  they 
said  at  Rome  ;  a  Parisian  Atticus ;  a  St 
Evremont  of  the  Bourgeoisie."  He  is  chief- 
ly known  to  English  and  American  readers 
as  having  been  for  several  years  the  chief 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Constitution^ 
nelj  a  large  daily  journal  of  Paris,  which, 
at  the  time  of  Louis  Bonaparte's  usurpa- 
tion, energetically  supported  that  act.  At 
Paris,  however,  he  is  better  known  fs  the 
hero  of  an  adventurous  career,  varied 
through  many  professive  and  speculative 
enterprises,  and  as  a  sort  of  resume,  in 
person  and  character,  of  the  charlatanism, 
the  selfishness,  luxury,  and  venality  which 
distinguish  so  large  a  portion  of  Parisian 
society.  In  fact,  he  is  a  sort  of  Epicurean 
and  literary  Bamum,  minus  all  moral 
principle,  and  plus  all  the  elegance,  high- 
living,  and  corruption  of  the  most  civilized 
capital  of  Europe.  He  has  been  a  phy- 
sician, a  maker  and  vender  of  quack  medi- 
cine, the  manager  of  the  grand  opera,  the 
director  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  we 
know  not  what  beside.  We  believe  he 
has  always  made  money,  and  are  sure 
that  he  has  always  spent  it ;  and  now,  at 
the  age  of  fifty  odd  years,  he  recounts  the 
experiences  of  his  life,  and  the  incidents 
and  relations  which  have  connected  him 
with  persons  of  all  classes  and  reputations, 
including  among  them  many  of  the  leaders 
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of  French  literature,  sdence,  art,  and  poli- 
tics. It  is  above  all  a  gossiping  and  amus- 
ing work,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  first 
Yoluroo,  written  in  a  style  sometimes 
loose  and  slouchy,.but  often  piquant  and 
well  turned.  The  present  volume  relates 
to  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  the  Resto- 
ration. It  abounds  in  personal  anecdotes 
and  characterizations,  and  in  shrewd  ob- 
servations and  curious  details  upon  all 
sorts  of  trifles,  which  are  yet  important 
and  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  usages 
and  social  pecuharities  of  the  times.  For 
instance,  the  Doctor  commences  his  sou- 
venirs of  the  Empire  by  an  account  of  the 
"  revolution  in  the  French  mind  and  sto- 
mach," then  commenced.  Next  he  treats 
^*  dancing  under  the  Empire,"  the  "ex- 
penses of  the  Empress  Josephine  for  new 
dresses  "  ''  cafes  and  restaurants,"  and  so 
on. .  MMle  Mars,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  La- 
martine,  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  Sophie  Gay,  David,  Gericault, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Baron  Dupuytren, 
Orfila,  and  a  store  of  other  notabilities,^ 
figure,  by  turns,  in  these  entertaining 
pages.  The  concluding  part  of  the  volume 
discusses  the  art  of  long  life ;  and  as  the 
best  way  of  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of 
this  discussion,  we  copy  the  heads  under 
which  it  is  arranged :  "  Voltaire — the  Aca- 
demicians— the  Merchants  of  Rue  St. 
Denis — the  Department  of  the  Loiret — 
Sedentary  People — Rosmin  the  Traveller 
— A  Russian  Prince — Supper  with  Salad 
and  Champagne — Of  the  Human  Skin — 
the  Pneumonia  of  the  Aged — Madame  de 
Montespan — Conclusion/'  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to 
the  Doctor  in  the  course  of  his  five  vo- 
lumes. 

— M.  Jules  Itier  has  published  the 
third  volume  of  his  Jaumatd^un  Voyage 
&n  Chine.  M.  Itier  filled  a  principal 
place  in  the  embassy  sent  to  China  by 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1843.  and,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, spent  some  three  years  in  that 
country.  He  has  an  advantage  over  most 
travellers,  in  being  practically  skilled  both 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and 
thus  he  has  brought  home  with  him  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  which  an 
ordinary  observer  would  not  have  gi^ 
thcred.  He  say%  that  there  are  mechan- 
ic arts,  and  usages,  as  well  as  modes  of 
tillage  in  China,  which  ought  to  be  intro- 
duce in  civilized  countries.  Some  of 
these  he  describes,  and,  in  doing  so,  urges 
the  Government  to  send  to  China  a  special 
commission  of  scientific  men  and  indus- 
trialists, to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  vast  and  novel  field  there  opened  for  the 
world's  instruction.  China,  he  says,  ofiers 
most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
the  legislator  and  moralist.    "But,"  1m 


continues,  ^^  noble  as  such  an  object  would 
be,  it  is  inferior,  perhaps,  in  importance, 
to  the  results  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  thousand 
practical  facts  connected  with  physics,  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  hydraulics,  diet,  hygi- 
ene, and  natural  history  in  general.  There 
are  new  modes  of  working  to  be  learned, 
simple  methods,  which  chance  or  rather 
time  has  bestowed  on  the  Chinese,  and 
unknown  products  in  industry  as  well  as 
agriculture,  which  should  be  introduced 
into  Europe." 

—In  the  winter  of  1850  and  '51  M.  P. 
De  Saulct  was  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  to 
explore  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  has  now 
published  two  octavo  volumes  (  Voyage 
autouY  de  la  Mer  Morte,  et  dans  lee 
Terree  Bibliquee),  giving  a  complete  ac- 
count of  his  labors  and  their  results. 
The  latter  consist  in  nothing  less  than 
the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  former  are  on  a  hill  of 
rock-salt,  about  300  feet  high,  at  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  called,,  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  Kharbet-Esdoitm, 
or  the  ruins  of  Sodom ;  and  the  latter, 
called  Kharbet'Goumeran,  are  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  third  of  the  de- 
stroyed cities,  Seboim,  M.  de  Saulcy  "  lo- 
cates," by  the  aid  of  the  native  appellation 
of  Sebaan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea,  where  he  finds  some  shapeless  masses 
which  he  takes  for  the  remains  of  a  city. 
In  order  to  justify  his  discoveries,  he  is 
obliged  to  overthrow  the  tradition,  that  the 
cities  were  submerged  in  the  sea,  alter  their 
destruction  by  showers  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, according  to  the  sacred  narrative. 
His  argument  on  this  point  is  learned  and 
ingenious,  if  not,  in  every  respect,  perfectly 
conclusive.  On  the  general  topography 
and  geology  of  the  country  he  casts  a 
flood  of  light,  and  adds  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  material  to  the  stores  of  biblical 
criticism.  No  traveller  has  ever  visited 
that  region  to  such  good  purpose.  He 
writes,  too,  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and 
abounds  in  new  and  curious  suggestions. 
His  explanation  of  the  death  of  Lot's  wife 
is  quite  rationalistic,  and  opposed  to  the 
miraculous  idea  generally  entertained. 
We  translate  it  as  follows : 

"  The  mountain  of  Sodom  is  a  compact 
mass  of  crystal  salt,  varying  in  height,  but 
nowhere  exceeding  a  hundred  metres.  The 
whole  side  of  this  hill  presents  numerous 
fissures,  worn  by  the  torrents  of  winter, 
with  considerable  slides.  At  many  points 
there  rise  enormous  columns  of  salt  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  sloping  rock,  its  base  is  cov- 
ered with  veritable  stalactites  of  salt  Is 
it  possible  to  explain  how  the  death  of  Lot's 
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wife  occnn*ed  t  I  think  so.  At  least  this 
is  the  way  that  I  should  explain  it:  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  volcanic  agitation 
of  this  enormous  mountain  took  place,  there 
must  have  been  slides  over  the  whole  of  the 
convulsed  mass.  Lot's  wife  having  delayed, 
either  from  curiosity  or  terror,  was  crushed 
by  one  of  these  rocks,  ns  it  was  rolling  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and 
when  Lot  and  his  children  came  to  look  for 
her,  they  found  in  the  place  where  the  un- 
happy woman  had  stopped,  nothing  but 
the  mass  of  salt  which  had  overwhelmed 
her  body.  All  kinds  of  explanations  may 
be  given  of  her  death,  but,  for  my  part, 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  locality,  I  adhere 
to  that  \  have  here  put  forth,  though  I 
could  not  compel  any  one  else  to  receive  it" 

We  add  that  M.  de  Saulcy's  sufferings 
from  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  rob- 
bers, were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any 
otber  visitor  to  that  accursed  and  inhos- 
pitable region,  and  that  in  mere  amuse- 
ment his  book  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

— Every  observer  has  been  struck  by 
the  fact,  that  persons  who  are  quite  skep- 
tical on  the  ordinary  points  of  religious 
belief,  are  most  greedy  and  credulous  in 
seizing  upon  the  manifestations  of  mes- 
meric and  phantasmagoric  power.  Men 
whom  reason  cannot  convince  that  there 
is  a  God,  believe  in  spiritual  rappings, 
and  receive  as  gospel  the  poorest  common- 
places, provided  they  come  in  the  name 
of  Plato  or  Ben.  Franklin  through  the 
medium  of  a  turning  table  or  a  screech- 
ing paralytic.  Thus  we  have  new  sys- 
tems of  religion  from  men  who  never  had 
any  knowledge  either  of  theology  or  mo- 
rals, and  are  invited  to  welcome  as  tran- 
scendent-al  illumination,  things  as  simple 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  as 
false  as  that  two  and  two  make  five.  A 
curious  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  skeptical  receive  these  marvel- 
lous revelations  may  be  found  in  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  laid  hold  of 
by  Frenchmen.  Nowhere  has  table- 
turning  been  driven  with  such  zeal  of 
faith  as  in  France,  nor  have  we  ever  seen 
readier  listeners  to  stories  of  this  sort  of 
wonders,  than  persons  of  that  enlightened 
nation.  One  of  them  who,  without  being 
a  skeptic,  is  yet  endowed  with  a  large 
bump  of  marveliousness,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  large  octavo  volume,  called  Pneu- 
matologie — Dee  esprits  et  de  leurs 
manifestations  Jiuidigues.  (Pneumatol- 
ogy. — Of  Spirits  and  their  Fluidic  Mani- 
festations.) The  author  gives  his  name 
lis  the  Marquis  de  M. — for  some  reason 
not  thinking  proper  to  communicate  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  public.  He  proposes 
at  the  outset,  to  accomplish  a  fusion  of 
Christianity  and  sdence  by  means  of  the 
"spirits,"  whose  ultra-mundane  charac- 


ter he  firmly  believes  in.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic disciple  of  Mrs.  Fish  and  Judge 
Edmonds,  and  <ierives  the  major  part  of 
the  facts  he  adduces  from  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  promised 
fusion  of  Christianity  and  science,  he  does 
nothing  more  than  to  offer  '*■  spintoalism" 
as  a  sort  of  essence  common  to  both.  Lo- 
gically his  book  is  as  worthless  as  his 
facts,  and  as  weak  as  his  credulity.  But 
it  is  well  and  often  eloquently  written, 
and  will  be  widely  read  by  his  country- 
men. 

— Edgar  A.  Foe  has,  from  the  first, 
been  a  favorite  in  France.  The  demoniac 
character  of  his  imagination,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated, intense  structure  of  his  .style, 
seem  particularly  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
French  readers,  though  French  critics 
have  not  been  blind  to  his  faults.  One 
of  the  latter.  M.  Th.  Bernard,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  his  poetry  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  AthencBum  Prang ais,  which  contains 
a  characteristic  estimate  of  his  character 
and  genius.  Our  readers  may  like  to 
see  a  few  sentences : 

"To  see  the  portrait  of  Poe  is  enough  to 
understand  the  life  of  the  unhappy  poet, 
and,  consequently,  to  excuse  it     The  fore- 
head is  ill  proportioned,  fantastic,  sickly, 
like  that  of  Il<»ffmann ;   the  lower  part  of 
the  face  is  weak  and  undecided.      B3'ron 
says  somewhere  of  Sheridan,  *Ue  had  the 
brow  of  a  god  and  the  mouth  of  a  satyr.* 
Poe  had  the  brow  of  a  god  and  the  mouth 
ofSilenns.     "We  see  from  the  configuration 
of  his  lips,  that  he  was  bom  to  drink  ;  bat 
the    irktellitrence    which    bi*ams   from    the 
broin,  reveals  that  in  his  thoughts,  intox- 
ication was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  to  re- 
pose."    •      •      •     "  Poe  is  to  be   classed 
among  the  fantastic  poets,  of  the  third  rank 
who,  not  being  able  to  rise  to  power,  con- 
tent themselves  with  being  eccentric.    Pre- 
occupied  with  one  constant  idea,  that  of 
the  miseries  of  life,  he  expresses  it  under 
the  form  of  broken-hearted  love.     The  soul 
is  haunted  l»y  a  sad  memory,  and  that  man- 
ly strength  is  lost,  which  overcomes   the 
fatal  world  of  tears,  and  leaves  the  brain 
free   to   exercise   its    facultiea      Fantastic 
images  which  recall  one  only  recollection, 
one  only  emotion,  play  in  the  sighs  of  the 
breeze,  m  the  murmur  of  the  complaining 
waters ;  while  beneath  thefaiists  ana  clouds, 
there  yawn  ab3'sse8  where  the  eye  of  the 
poet  incessantly  discovers  the  same  phan- 
tasm; and  if  the  mind,  overwhelmed,  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  it  is  but  to  behold  the 
hungry  worm  crawling  toward  the  already 
excavated  grave.    Such  is  Poe  and  such  his 
genius.    We  cannot,  then,  conceive  how  hia 
editor  should  accuse  him  of  lacking  the  re- 
ligions sentiment     He  is  truly  a  religions 
man  who  lives  in  fear  and  sadness  (I)  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  condition  of  human  life. 
Besides^  Poe  does  not  avoid  the  usage  of 
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forms,   which  to  the  modem  mind  seem 

{mrely  symbolic  Seraphim  with  golden 
yres  pass  incessantly  in  his  dreams,  and  a 
beautitul  invocation  to  the  Virgin,  which 
fell  from  his  pen  in  some  hour  of  sadness, 
has,  doubtIes.«,  sufficed  to  obtain  grace  for 
him  before  God,  and  to  render  his  expia- 
tion less  paiufuL** 

—  If  future  times  do  not  understand  all 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  present,  it 
will  not  be  because  they  are  not  fully 
reproduced  in  its  literature.  And  while 
there  arc  few  evils  and  abuses  any  where 
which  escape  the  light  of  publicity,  if  any 
part  of  the  world's  social  anatomy  is  done 
with  greater  perfection  than  all  others,  it 
is  that  which  illustrates  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  cultivated  and  aristocratic 
classes  of  Paris.  In  that  vast  storehouse 
of  folly  and  crime,  there  is  not  a  comer 
which  is  not  explored  and  depicted  to  the 
world  by  the  hand  of  some  skilful  and 
popular  writer^  who  never  dreams  that  he 
is  doing  more  than  amuse  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  readers.  The  books  of 
Sue,  Dumas,  Balzac,  and  a  crowd  of 
lesser  names,  contain,  under  the  form  of 
fiction,  nothing  but  the  history  of  the 
corrupt  and  false  social  state  in  which 
they  live  and  move ;  and  the  exhibition 
is  only  the  more  eflfective  from  the  terri- 
ble naivete  with  which  it  is  made.  Fore- 
most in  the  literature  of  this  class  we 
place  the  Dame  atix  Camellias,  by 
Alex.  Dumas,  the  younger.  This  is  sim- 
ply the  biography  of  a  courtesan,  and  is 
objectionable  as  being  calculated  to  throw 
around  the  life  of  vice,  degradation  and 
misery  ineffable,  the  halo  of  sentiment, 
and  the  interest  of  beauty,  wit,  and  nn- 
perverted  nobleness.  It  is  the  most  tra- 
gical 5f  books,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
tearless  eyes.  It  has  had  a  great  success 
both  as  a  novel,  and  in  a  modified  form, 
as  a  drama,  having  been  played  some  hun- 
dred successive  nights  at  a  Paris  theatre. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  simple  and  trans- 
parent style  of  the  narrative,  but  more  to 
the  directness,  truthfulness,  and  depth  of 
its  action.  It  reveals  the  awful  and  per- 
vading depravity  of  modern  French  so- 
ciet}"", — which  has  been  described  as,  sane 
(lieu,  ni  foi,  ni  lot,  without  God,  or 
faith,  or  law, — as  it  is  not  revealed  else- 
where, and  therefore  it  is  that  we  esteem 
it  as  the  first  of  its  class.  But  it  is  a 
dreary  and  most  painful  sort  of  literature, 
and,  it  would  almost  seem,  ought  no  more 
to  be  opened  to  the  general  public  than 
the  disgusting  specimens  of  a  museum  of 
morbid  anatomy.  However,  encouraged 
by  the  favor  bestowed  on  this  book,  its 
author  has  attempted  a  second  in  the 
same  line,  which  he  calls  La  Dame  aux 
PerleSj  and  which  is  a  failure  in  every 


particular  except  that  which  the  writer 
never  thought  of,  the  illustration  of  the 
hypocrisy,  falseness,  and  sensuality  of  the 
social  relations  he  describes.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  uninteresting  tale  of  marital  base- 
ness and  wifely  deception,  adulterous 
love  being  represented  as  universal  and 
natural,  and  the  art  of  society  as  consist- 
ing in  keeping  a  veil  of  external  decency 
over  the  corruption  which  prevails  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
century  or  two  hence  such  works  will 
only  be  known  even  in  France  as  the  re- 
lics of  a  past  age.  At  any  rate,  we  think 
it  safe  to  suppose  that  veracity,  honor, 
and  virtue,  have  gained  much  in  France 
within  a  century  and  a  half.  Even  Do- 
mas  or  Sue  can  paint  no  picture  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  which  would  com- 
pare with  the  orgies  of  the  Regency,  or 
the  ruffianly  elegance  and  utter  vice 
which  marked  the  higher  classes  before 
feudalism  was  swept  away.  The  great 
social  perversions  of  that  country  date 
back  to  that  system,  and  are  now  far  less 
rank  and  repulsive,  though  more  gene- 
rally notorious,  than  they  were  then. 
There  has  been  progress  hitherto,  and 
we  see  no  reason  not  to  expect  a  further 
improvement  in  future. 

— George  Sand  has  a  new  novel, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  her 
Frangois  le  Champi,  or  Petite  Fadette, 
we  are  glad  to  praise  without  any  of  the 
qualifications  usual  in  speaking  of  her 
books.  It  is  called  Les  Maitres  Son- 
neurs  (the  Master  Bagpipers),  and  is  al- 
together a  stoty  of  humble  life,  no  person 
of  higher  rank  than  a  country  curate  be- 
ing introduced  in  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  former  province  of  Bourbonnais,  now 
the  department  of  Allier,  and  the  actors 
are  farm-laborers,  muleteers,  and  wood- 
cutters. A  delightful  vein  of  romance 
and  ideality  runs  through  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  these  simple  characters.  The 
hero  is  a  peasant,  who  passes  for  stupid 
in  his  childhood,  but,  as  he  grows  up,  de- 
velopes  a  genius  for  music,  and  outdoes 
all  the  traditional  art  of  the  bagpipers  or 
sonneurs  of  the  country,  not  only  by  a 
new  style  of  composition,  but  by  an  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  way  of  playing.  The 
history  of  artistic  genius  in  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  manifei^stations,  is 
summed  up  with  touching  skill,  in  the 
career  of  this  youth,  who,  of  course,  comes 
to  a  tragic  end.  The  other  personages  of 
the  story  are  drawn  with  equal  felicity, 
and  their  life-likeness  is  heightened  by  the 
dialect  in  which  the  book  is  written. 
This  is  the  quaint,  natural,  and  marrowy 
French  used  by  the  peasants  of  that  re- 
gion ;  and  a  more  fascinating  style  we  do 
not  remember  in  any  of  the  former  works 
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of  this  author,  masterly  as  her  rhetoric 
always  is.  The  introduction  of  this  dia- 
lect is  effected  by  putting  the  tale  in  the 
mouth  of  an  old  peasant,  who,  from  the 
chimney  comer,  .on  successive  evenings, 
narrated  its  events,  in  which  long  years 
before  he  himself  had  borne  a  prominent 
part. 

German. — Our  clerical  readers  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  lamented  Neander  will  soon 
be  published  under  the  editorial  supervi- 
sion of  Professor  Mueller,  of  Halle.  They 
consist  mainly  of  his  academical  lectures 
on  church  history,  biblical  exegesis,  and 
systematic  theology.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished serially,  the  first  number  appear- 
ing next  month. 

— Dr.  George  Weber's  GeschicJUe 
dtr  akatholischen  Kirchen  und  Secten 
von  Gross  Brittanien  (History  of  the 
Anti-Catholic  Churches  and  Sects  of  Great 
Britain)  is  perhaps  the  most  impartial, 
thorough,  and  trustworthy  work  to  be 
found  upon  its  subject.  We  know  noth- 
ing in  the  English  language  to  be  compar- 
ed with  it  The  author  is  evangelical  in 
his  views,  but  is  never  carried  away  by 
party  spirit  or  prejudice.  The  first  part 
of  the  second  volume,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, is  admirable  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  too  ^reat  fulness  of  de- 
tail on  some  minor  pomts.  This  history 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  clergy- 
man. 

— Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Innern 
Bueslands,  zunachst  fur  Pferdeliebhor 
ber  (Communications  from  the  Interior 
of  Russia,  for  amateurs  of  the  Horse)  opens 
up  a  new  branch  of  study.  We  have  had 
all  sorts  of  books  on  Russia,  and  notice 
this  one  for  the  benefit  of  any  philosopher 
who  may  wish  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
equine  resources  and  grandeur  of  that 
mysterious  empire.  These  Mittheilungen 
cost  no  less  than  a  Prussian  thaler.  Horse 
science  has  also  been  enriched  by  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Buyers  and  Sellers  of 
Horses,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Diete- 
HIGHS,  of  Berlin,  called  more  precisely 
IHe  Fehler  una  Gewdhrsmangel  und 
deren  Kennzeichen  bei  den  Pferdeti,  As 
German  is  understood  to  be  the  special  lan- 
guage of  the  animals  in  question,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  translate  this 
title. 

— Of  the  moss  of  German  contributions 
to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  we 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  There 
are  plenty  of  historical  students,  who  ao- 
cumulate,  in  heavy  books,  the  details  of 
all  the  systems  ever  invented,  but  we  find 
nowhere  among  them  the  evidence  of 
brilliant  or  profound  or  original  thought. 


Like  all  the  rest  is  the  Theory  of  Value 
(Die  TTieorie  des  Werthes)  of  Professor 
Frieslaender.  The  author  holds  that  a 
right  doctrine  of  value  will  solve  all  other 
problems  of  Economy.  Hitherto  writers 
nave  clung  to  the  one-sided  idea  of  ex- 
changeable value.  What  is  needed  is  to 
complete  and  modify  this  by  the  idea  of 
utility,  or  useful  value,  and  to  attain  to  a 
formula  for  its  expression,  and  a  symbol  for 
its  representation.  In  other  words,  we 
want  a  new  sort  of  circulating  medium, 
though  we  can't  tell  exactly  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add 
that  this  book  has  some  excellent  passagesi, 
and  says  well  some  important  truths,  as, 
for  instance,  that  the  object  of  society  is 
the  development  of  man  into  moral  free- 
dom. If  Professor  Frieslander  had 
treated  his  subject  without  constant  re- 
ference to  ethical  considerations,  he  would 
have  gdned  in  scientific  precision,  though 
he  might  have  lost  in  warmth  and  eleva- 
tion of  feeling. 

— Spiritual  Rappings  have  their  litera- 
ture in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Rechenbero  has  favored  the 
world  with  a  book  in  this  line,  which  he 
calls  Die  Gehcimnisse  des  Tages  (The 
Mysteries  of  the  Day).  The  subject  is 
too  deep  for  us,  and  we  will  leave  tiiese 
mysteries  unexplored.  But  let  the  learned 
Teutons  who  have  so  loudly  jeered  at  the 
stupid  superstitions  which  they  proclaimed 
to  be  peculiar  to  America,  now  hold  their 
tongues  with  humility,  since  the  ghostly 
legerdemain  finds  a  wondering  public  and 
explaining  philosophers  in  their  own  en- 
lightened land. 

— Tetzel  und  Ijuther,  by  Dr.  Gr5ne,  is 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  whitewash  the 
reputation  of  the  vender  of  indulgences, 
and  to  blacken  that  of  the  reformer,  by 
way  of  exalting  Catholicism,  and  bringing 
Protestantism  down.  It  is  a  failure,  con- 
sidered historically,  full  of  naive  admis- 
sions, sweeping  and  unfunded  assertions, 
and  animated  by  bitter  hatred  against 
Luther,  who  ought,  it  says,  to  have  been 
burned  at  Augsburg.  We  should  say  it 
was  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  it  is 
designed  to  serve,  and  to  make  converts 
to  Protestantism  rather  than  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

— Law,  the  Scottish  adventurer  in  the; 
French  Finances,  is  the  subject  of  a  book, 
by  Dr.  J.  Heymann,  which  may  be  com- 
mended as  a  careful  risumS  of  his  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  of  the  facts  in  his  public 
history.  If  the  view  of  the  author  is  not 
always  correct,  he  supplies  the  reader  with 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  form  ft 
juster  one. 

— Julius  von  Wickede^s  Prussiscke 
Husaren  Geschichten  (Tales  of  Prussian 
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Hussars)  are  full  of  the  same  slashing, 
rollicking  humor  and  lively  talent  whicn 
we  have  found  in  other  productions  of 
this  author.  Rapid  narrative,  humor, 
freshness  and  originality  of  feeling,  dra- 
matic situations,  and  a  lucid,  though 
sometimes  rather  stiff  and  formal,  style, 
make  this  an  agreeable  and  readable 
book. 

Musia 

Mcuaniello  has  been  given  with  great 
success  at  Niblo's,  under  Mr.  Maretzek's 
superintendence.  The  French  opera  was 
received  as  a  refreshment  after  the  pro- 
longed course  of  Italian  music  with  which 
we  nave  been  so  long  served.  For  Mcuan- 
iello is  genuinely  French,  although  Auber 
went  to  Naples  and  observed  the  fisher- 
men, and  heard  their  barcarolles,  before 
composing  it  It  is  his  greatest  opera, 
full  of  spirit,  melody,  knowledge,  ana 
variety.  The  breadth  of  musical  treat- 
ment is  much  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  his  works.  But  it  secms^  somehow, 
not  so  characteristic  as  his  mmor  operas, 
V  Amhassadrice^  Le  Domino  Noir,  Hay- 
dee.  &c.  This  is  because  Auber's  genius 
resembles  that  of  Scribe,  and  is  especially 
suited  to  subjects  of  society.  His  operas 
are  vaudevilles  set  to  music.  Precisely  as 
Scribe  writes  the  vaudevilles,  Auber  com- 
poses the  music,  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
to  the  same  end.  Hence  one  of  the 
purest  Parisian  pleasures  is  an  opera  by 
Scribe  and  Auber  at  the  Opera  Comr 
ique.  It  is  the  life  and  character,  whose 
various  play  is  interesting  around  you, 
that  charms  you  all  the  more  when  seen 
from  a  poet's  pomt  of  view,  and  a  man 
of  the  world's.  Scribe's  standard  and 
Auber's  is  Paris.  They  are  inspired  b^ 
Paris,  and  they  write  for  Paris,  and  Pans 
pets  them  both. 

MaaanieUo  has  a  peculiar  interest  as 
one  of  the  liberal  operas.  That  is,  it  is  a 
work  which,  delineating  the  progress  and 
success  of  a  popular  insurrection,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  absolute  governments,  which 
naturally  dislike  to  face  such  music.  It 
is  therefore  either  proscribed  or  played 
with  great  modifications.  It  is  made  to 
mean  something  else,  as  much  as  possible. 
But  it  is  always  a  favorite..  It  always 
commands  enthusiasm.  In  times  of  po- 
litical excitement  we  have  heard  the  ap- 
plause of  certain  passages  swelled  to 
frenzy :  and  to  Italians,  especially,  the  cha- 
racteristic picturesquenesses  of  the  scene, 
and  the  treatment ;  the  popular  Neapoli- 
tan airs ;  the  southern  gayety  and  grace 
endear  La  Muette  de  Portici  (for  it  is 
80  called  from  the  heroine,  as  often  as 
Maaaniello,  from  the  hero)  mofe  than 
any  foreign  opera. 


It  was  a  fortunate  enterprise  for  Mr. 
Maretzek,  whose  season  had  been  far 
from  brilliant  at  Niblo's.  Nor  had  he 
any  right  to  expect  a  brilliant  season, 
since  he  gave  us  only  the  Castle  Garden 
operas  and  troupe,  minus  Sontag.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  managers  have 
clung  to  two  or  three  operas ;  the  weari- 
some iteration  of  Nbnna,  Lucia,  Lucre- 
zia,  and  a  few  more,  goes  fiur  to  explain 
the  indifferent  success  of  many  seasons. 
When  we  have  heard  Sonnambula,  for 

<  instance,  until  we  could  whistle  every 
melody  in  our  sleep,  and  then  hear  Son- 
tag  and  Alboni  as  Amino,  Sonnambula 
may  be  considered  done  until  some  other 
singer  comes,  who  can  really  illustrate  it 
Certainly  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  we 
are  going  to  hear  any  little  unicnown  in  the 
part  Yet  the  little  unknown  might  be 
really  attractive  and  interesting  in  operas 
of  smaller  scope,  and  with  the  prestige  of 
novelty.  There  are  Auber's  operas,  for 
instance,  which,  could  they  be  well  done 
(which  they  imperatively  and  peculiarly 
require),  would  not  fail  to  succeed.  But 
the  business  of  theatre-managing  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery.  Why  a  man  under- 
takes it,  may  be  explicable.  But  why, 
having  once  managed,  he  manages  again, 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect  It  is  easy,  the 
manager  says,  for  critics  to  urge  the  pro- 
duction of  constant  novelty;  quite  as 
easy  as  exhorting  the  small  boy  to  "  go 
in  and  win "  in  his  fight  with  a  bully. 

•  But  the  work  of  cajoling  singers  into  sub- 
mission; of  adapting  the  opera  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  company  and  the  house ; 
of  studying  the  music  and  the  public  is 
represented  as  so  hopelessly  vast  that 
unless  Hercules  should  undertake  a  thir- 
teenth labor,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it 
That  may  be  true,  but  the  public  cares 
nothing  for  means.  It  is  greedy  of  results. 
The  public  does  not  buy  a  book  because 
the  author  has  lavished  his  life  upon  it 
It  is  the  author's  and  the  manager's  duty 
to  reflect,  that,  when  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  public  with  an  offer,  they 
have  no  right  to  expect  success,  unless 
their  wares  aie  wanted. 

The  mise  en  scene^  or,  in  English,  the 
mounting,  of  MasameUOj  was  wretched. 
It  is  partly  a  spectacle,  like  Meyerbe^s 
operas,  and  the  market-scene,  espedaUy, 
offers  good  opportunities  for  scenic  dich 
play.  But  they  were  not  only  not  im- 
proved, they  were  lost^  at  Niblo's.  There 
was,  indeedL  an  appearance  of  a  market- 
place. It  did  not  resemble  a  drawine- 
room.  But  it  was  only  a  suggestion.  It 
was  not  a  scene.  Now  it  is  better  to  play 
Macbeth  in  a  bag-wig,  than  to  lay  the 
scene  in  China.  We  should  prefer  to  hear 
the  opera  of  Mcuaniello  song  in  costume 
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before  a  tolerable  picture  of  Vesayius.  If 
the  picture  only  remained.  We  should 
give  up  scenery  at  an  early  period  of  the 
representation,  and  trust  ourselves  to  the 
music  alone.  But  if  there  is  the  ceremony 
9f  scene-shifling,  our  attention  and  curi- 
osity are  constantly  excited,  which  the  ar- 
rangements made  at  Nihlo's  did  in  nowise 
satisfy.  A  little  daubing  upon  the  backs 
of  old  scene-slips  is  a  wanton  waste  of 
paint.  No  purpose  is  subserved  hy  it^ 
except  the  arousing  of  mild  dissatisfaction. 
Why  the  manager  should  have  allowed 
such  things,  is  a  question  which  it  is.  un- 
necessary to  ask,  since  the  public  allowed 
them.  But  we  understand  that  the  man- 
ager did  not  wish  to  invest  in  scenery  and 
properties  for  the  benefit  of  the  propri- 
etor, nor  the  proprietor  for  that  of  the 
manager.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  dis- 
inclination. But  the  moral  which  an  in- 
ferring public  deduces,  is,  inevitably,  that 
if  dramas  are  to  be  properly  put  upon  the 
stage,  there  must  not  be  rival  interests  in 
the  management  and  proprietorship. 

The  singers  were  better  than  the  scene. 
We  have  heard  Salvi  in  no  opera  in  which 
his  voice  was  so  musical  and  pure.  The 
music  lies  wholly  within  his  range;  and 
he  delivered  it  with  a  sweetness  and  grace 
that  were  captivating.  In  the  first  bar- 
carolle his  notes  came  streaming  out, 
smooth  as  sunshine.  He  took  the  time 
rather  more  andante  than  usual,  but  it 
was  a  happy  variation  from  the  custom, 
and  his  pure  pronunciation  of  the  language 
was  an  added  charm.  Beneventano  abl^ 
supported  him.  His  intense  and  enthusi- 
astic manner  was  quite  proper  to  his  part 
as  a  Neapolitan  fisherman  and  conspira- 
tor. The  duet  was  always  encored. 
Steffanone  was  indifierent  She  has  little 
more  than  a  single  scena,  and  that  she 
delivered  without  much  spirit  It  would 
hu^ly  be  fair  to  expect  her  to  be  really 
interested  in  the  part  But^  as  a  Prima 
Donna,  she  should  so  render  it,  that  we 
could  not  suspect  her  want  of  interest. 

Masaniello  has  the  novelty,  for  us,  of 
a  ballet  And  the  ballet  has  the  charm 
of  the  Tarantella^  the  characteristic  dance 
of  Southern  Italy.  This  was  undertaken 
by  Pougaud,  a  danseuse  who  has  made 
herself  a  favorite.  In  the  opera,  Fenella 
is  the  point  upon  which  the  action  turns ; 


and  she  is  introduced  as  a  mute,  that  the 
part  may  consist  oi  pantomime  and  dano- 
mg.  It  gives  the  composer  a  fine  chance 
of  localizing  his  work,  by  blending  the 
ballot  naturally  with  the  business  of  the 
opera.  This  is  done,  we  think,  by  Fe- 
nella, who,  as  sister  of  Masaniello,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  people,  would  naturally 
be  a  leader  in  her  class.  There  is  rarely 
a  market-day  in  Naples,  on  which  the 
Tarantella  is  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
occasion,  as  the  wares  which  are  sold ; 
and  Fenella,  at  a  market,  would,  even 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  opera,  lead 
ofi*  in  the  Tarantella,  The  other  dances 
do  not  seem  to  us  well  introduced.  Pou- 
gaud did  well.  The  pantomime  was  of 
the  usual  pattern, — entirely  unintelligible. 
The  dancing  was  nimble  and  piquant, 
which  was  all  that  was  required. 

As  we  write,  there  are  promises  of 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  Le  Pro- 
phete.  The  first  may  be  tolerably  done 
with  the  present  company ;  but  we  should 
advise  no  introduction  of  scenery.  The 
second,  which  is  as  much  spectacle  and 
ballet  as  opera;  which  was  originally 
written  for  all  the  scenic  resources  of  the 
grand  opera  in  Paris ;  and  which  impera- 
tively demands  them  all  to  save  the  audi- 
ence from  weariness,  will  hardly  succeed  * 
with  the  backs  of  old  scenes.  In  this 
matter  of  scenery  we  wish  to  be  reason- 
able. Theatrical  scenery  may  be  imitat- 
ive, or  simply  suggestive.  If  the  former 
is  attempted,  it  will  be  tried  by  the  stand- 
ard of  actuality.  If  the  latter,  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  it ;  only  let  a  manager 
fully  conclude  what  he  means  to  do,  imd 
then  do  it.  If  the  Prophete  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Niblo's,  there  must  be  a  total 
revolution. 

The  opera-house  advances  rapidly.  We 
hear  of  no  one  yet  named  as  manager ; 
but  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  Grisi  and 
Mario,  to  inaugurate  the  new  temple, 
seems  to  be  smaller  and  smaller.  They 
have  eaten  the  Lotus  we  hear.  They  are 
dreaming  of  Como,  and  a  placid  IHe  in 
Italy.  Those  southern  birds  arc  wont  to 
return  after  their  golden  flight  through 
the  favor  of  the  continent  Catalani, 
Taglioni,  Pasta,  Rossini,  and  the  rest,  are 
there.  Why  should  not  Grisi  and  Mario 
find  their  Indian  summer  there  also  ? 
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